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Preface 


Ir was during 1942—3—the span covered by volume vi of the series Germany 
and the Second World War—that the war unleashed on 1 September 1939 
reached its climax. 

Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941 and her penetration into 
East and South-East Asia, as well as the subsequent German and Italian de- 
claration of war on the United States of America, broadened what had been a 
European war into a world war proper. With theatres of operations in the east, 
in the Atlantic, and in the Mediterranean area in North Africa, the German 
operations reached their greatest geographical extent and, simultaneously, their 
culmination: the Blitzkrieg concept, successful against Poland, Scandinavia, 
France, and in the Balkans, had finally, with Operation Barbarossa against the 
Soviet Union, collapsed before Moscow in the late autumn of 1941. Similarly, 
German hopes that Japan would open a second front in the rear of the Soviet 
Union, thereby relieving Germany, were disappointed. 

From the German point of view the war had reached a turning-point. Carl 
von Clausewitz’s dictum that any strategic attack which did not immediately 
result in peace must end in defence was proved correct. 

The discrepancy obvious to any realistic observer at any of the fronts be- 
tween intention and means, between wish and ability, gave rise, for Hitler and 
the supreme military command, to the crucial question of the objective and of 
the manner in which the war should, or could, be continued. A decision had 
to be made about offensive or defensive action, about a peace of deadlock or 
negotiation, about victory or defeat. 

These alternatives, however, did not exist for Hitler. With his ideological 
and power-political fixation on his programme, continuation of the war for 
‘all or nothing’, for ‘victory or ruin’, was the only, and hence the inevitable, 
conclusion. 

This mixture of ideological and racial motivations, along with the hubris of 
power-thinking, led Hitler to stake everything ona single card. The Casablanca 
Conference in January 1943, at which the Allies—without the Soviet Union— 
agreed on the unconditional surrender of the Axis powers, enabled Ger- 
man propaganda to proclaim ‘total war’. This formulation of the war aims 
of Germany’s opponents, moreover, was probably a major factor in keep- 
ing intact the bridge between Hitler and broad circles of Germany’s élites— 
despite some moral scruples—until 1945. After the summer offensive of 1942 
it became clear at Stalingrad that the military operations in the principal 
theatre of war in the east, and also in the Atlantic and in Africa, had all 
passed their culmination-points. Beyond—as Clausewitz had described this 
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phenomenon of an attack—came a turn of events and reverse: ‘the force 
of such a reverse is usually much greater than had been the force of the 
thrust’. 

This, then, outlines the spectrum of subjects and problems treated in the 
present volume. 

In contrast to volumes v/1 and v/2, which, as ‘cross-section volumes’, con- 
cerned themselves with the war economy and occupation policy, the present 
volume focuses on politics, strategy, and operations of the belligerent powers. 
It links up with the strategic and operational topics discussed in volumes ii, 
iii, and iv of this series as far as early 1943. Volumes vii/1, vii/2, and viii will 
present the military operations (now globally extended) until the beginning 
of 1945. Volume ix will again deal with developments in state and society, 
administration and Wehrmacht. The final volume, volume x, will present a 
chronological and systematic account of the agony and collapse of the German 
Reich, draw a balance sheet of the Second World War, and reveal perspectives 
pointing beyond the end of hostilities. 

Within the overall spectrum of the series Germany and the Second World 
War volume vi occupies a central position. Dealing as it does, on the one hand, 
with the extension of a European into a global war and, on the other, with 
Germany’s loss of initiative to the Allies, it represents, both in content and in 
composition, the climax and turning-point of the war. 

The authors have compiled an exceedingly multi-layered set of events for 
the scholarly reader, basing themselves on an extensive body of sources and 
published works, as well as presenting their findings in an accessible and con- 
vincing form for the interested lay reader. I would like to thank them for 
this. 

The Research Institute for Military History and the authors regard it not 
only as a duty but as a genuine pleasure to express their gratitude to all the 
archives which have made available to them the items listed in the bibliography 
of archival sources. Thanks are due primarily to the archivists and the staff of 
the Federal Military Archives in Freiburg. Their gratitude extends equally to 
the libraries and librarians who have rendered indispensable assistance in pro- 
viding the published sources. Work on the present volume, moreover, profited 
from advice and assistance from numerous quarters. Valuable perspectives 
were provided by Rainer Dirbach, Dr Gerhard Krebs, Professor Bernd Mar- 
tin, Captain Hans Meckel, and Professor Jiirgen Rohwer in the areas of the 
war in the Pacific and the war at sea generally, by Professor Alexander Fischer 
and Professor Hans-Ulrich Thamer with regard to the policy of the anti- 
Hitlerite coalition. Copious material on the history of the German-—Soviet war 
was contributed by Colonel (retd.) Hellmut Dittrich, Dr Jurgen Forster, and 
Colonel (Gen. Staff) Friedhelm Klein, MA. General (retd.) Johann A. Count 
Kielmansegg and Dr Heinz Nitschke made their extensive experience on the 
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same subject freely available. To all of them the authors express their special 
thanks. 


Dr GUNTER ROTH 


Brigadier General, Director, 
Research Institute for Military History 


(1985-95) 
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Dunkle Nachtjagd: radar-guided night fighter de- 
fence (without searchlights) 

Dienstvorschrift: military manual 
Druckvorschriftenetat: collection of official army 
regulations 

Deutsches Verbindungskommando: German liaison 
HQ 

Deutsche Volksliste: German Ethnic List 
Erganzungs(offizier): supplementary (officer) 
einsatzbereit: combat-ready 

Ersatzheer: replacement training army 
Eisenbahn-Panzer-Ziige: armoured railway trains 
Ereignismeldung: incident report 
Entgiftungsabteilung: decontamination battery 
Erganzungs-: reserve 

European Theatre of Operations, US Army 
Fernaufklarungs-: long-range reconnaissance 

Fast Bomber Geschwader 

Fallschirmbrigade: paratroop brigade 
Fernaufklarer: long-range reconnaissance aircraft 
feindlich: enemy 

Fuhrer der Torpedoboote: leader of torpedo-boats 


XXX 


FdU 
Feldkdtr. 


FF 

FG 
FH 
FHO 
FK (1) 
FK (2) 
F. Kapt. 
FlaBtl. 
Flak 


FlakRet. 
Flamm 
Fl.Korps 
FM 


FM-Verfahren 


FP 
FrdHeere Ost, Fr.H. Ost 


Fr.H. 
Frhr. 
Fr.H. West 


FRUS 


FS 
ESt.N. 


Fu. Abt. 
Fu.Stab 
FW 

FZ 


g., geh. 
G., Geschw. 


GAC 
GBK (1) 


GBK (2) 


Abbreviations 


Fuhrer der U-Boote: leader of U-boats 
Feldkommandantur: field HQ established in rear 
areas 

Franc frangais: French franc(s) 

Fighter Geschwader 

Feldhaubitze: field howitzer 

see FrdHeere Ost 

Feldkanone: field gun 

Feldkommandantur: field HQ in rear areas 
Fregattenkapitan: commander (navy) 
Fliegerabwehrbataillon (Heer): AA battalion (army) 
Fliegerabwehrkanone, Flakartillerie (Luftwaffe): AA 
gun, AA artillery 

Flakregiment: AA regiment 

Flammenwerfer: flame-thrower 

Fliegerkorps: air corps 

Referat ‘Fremde Marinen’ in der Abt. Nachrichten- 
auswertung der Skl. (3. Skl.): ‘Foreign Navies’ desk 
in evaluation of information dept. of naval war staff 
Facharbeiter in Mangelberufen-Verfahren: proce- 
dure regarding skilled workers in understaffed oc- 
cupations 

Fertigungsplan: production plan 

Abt. Fremde Heere Ost im GenStdH: department 
Foreign Armies East in the Army General Staff 
Fremde Heer: foreign armies 

Freiherr (title equivalent to ‘baron’) 

Abteilung Fremde Heere West (des Generalstabs des 
Heeres): Dept. Foreign Armies West in the army gen- 
eral staff 

Foreign Relations of the United States (q.v. in Biblio- 
graphy) 

Fernschreiben: telex 

Friedensstarkenachweisung: table of peace establish- 
ment strength 

Fuihrungsabteilung: operations department 
Fuhrungsstab: operations staff 

Focke-Wulf 

Feldzeuginspektion: ordnance stores inspection 
geheim: secret 

Geschwader (q.v. in Glossary): 3 Gruppen and a staff 
unit 

German Africa Corps 

Generalbevollmiachtigter fiir die Kriegswirtschaft: 
General Plenipotentiary for the War Economy 
Generalbevollmiachtigter fiir das Kraftfahrwesen: 
General Plenipotentiary for Motor Transport 


GBN 
GBV 
GBW 


Geb. 

Geb. Gesch. 
geh. 

Gen. 
Gen.Adm. 


Gen.d.Art. 
Gen.d.FI. 
Gen. d. Flakart. 


Gen.d.Geb.Tr. 
Gen.d. Inf. 

Gen. Dir. 

Gen.d. Kav. 
Gen.d.Pi u. Fest 


Gen.d.Pz.Tr. 
Gen.Feldm. 
Gen. Kdo 
Gen.Lt. 
Gen.Maj. 
Gen.Oberst 
Gen.Qu. 
GenSt 
GenStdH 
GenStdLw 
Gen z.b.v.b. ObdH 


gep. 
Gesch. (1) 
Gesch. (2) 
Gestapo 
GFP 
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Generalbevollmiachtigter fiir das Nachrichtenwesen: 
General Plenipotentiary for Telecommunications 
Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Reichsverwaltung: 
General Plenipotentiary for Reich Administration 
Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Wirtschaft: General 
Plenipotentiary for the Economy 

Gebirgs-: mountain 

Gebirgsgeschiitz: mountain artillery piece 

geheim: secret 

General: general 

Generaladmiral: Admiral-General (equivalent to 
Admiral of the Fleet) 

General der Artillerie: artillery general 

General der Flieger: air force general 

General der Flakartillerie: general of AA artillery 
(equivalent to lieutenant general) 

General der Gebirgstruppe: mountain troops general 
General der Infanterie: infantry general 
Generaldirektor: Director General, general manager 
General der Kavallerie: cavalry general 

General der Pioniere und Festungen: engineers and 
fortifications general 

General der Panzertruppe: armoured forces general 
Generalfeldmarschall: field marshal 
Generalkommando: corps HQ 

Generalleutnant: lieutenant-general 

Generalmajor: major-general 

Generaloberst: colonel-general 
Generalquartiermeister: quartermaster-general 
Generalstab: general staff 

Generalstab des Heeres: Army General Staff 
Generalstab der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe General Staff 
General zur besonderen Verfiigung beim Oberbe- 
fehlshaber des Heeres: general (special duties) at- 
tached to the commander-in-chief of the army 
gepanzert: armoured 

Geschwader (q.v. in Glossary) 

Geschiitz: artillery piece, heavy gun 

Geheime Staatspolizei: secret police, Gestapo 
Geheime Feldpolizei: secret field police 
Generalkommissar: comissioner-general 

geheime Kommandosache: top secret (military) 
Generalluftzeugmeister: director-general of air ar- 
mament 

gvardejskaja motostrelkovaja divizija: motorized 
Guards rifle division 

General Officer Commanding 


XXXL 
GPU 


Gr. 
GR 


Gr.Abschn.Kdo. 


Gr. Ltr. 
g.Rs. 

Gr. R.Wes. 
Gr.W. 
GSO 

g.v. H. 


GZ 


HaPol. 


Haub. 
H-Aufklarer 


H.Dv. 
He 
Henaja 


HF/DF 
H.Geb. 
H.Gr. 
Hiwi 


HJ 
HKL 


H.Kist.Art.Abt. 


HMAS 
Hoh. Art. Kdr. 


Hoh. Kdo. 
Hoh. Na. Fu. 


Hptm. 
HSK 
HSSPF 


Abbreviations 


Gosudarstvennoe Politi¢eskoe Upravlenie: State Po- 
litical Directorate 

Gruppe(n) (q.v. in Glossary) 

Gesandtschaftsrat: legation counsellor 
Grenzabschnittskommando: frontier sector HQ 
Gruppenleiter: Gruppe head 

geheime Reichssache: top secret (political) 

Gruppe Rechtswesen: Legal Matters Group 
Granatwerfer: mortar 

General Staff Officer 

garnisonverwendungsfahig Heimat: fit for home gar- 
rison duties 

Zentralabteilung (des Generalstabes des Heeres): 
central department in the Army General Staff 
Heeres(Nah)aufklarung: army short-range recon- 
naissance 

Handelspolitische Abteilung (des Auswirtigen Am- 
tes): trade policy department in the ministry of for- 
eign affairs 

Haubitze: howitzer 

Heeres(Nah)aufklarer: army short-range reconnais- 
sance aircraft 

Heeresdruckvorschrift: army manual 

Heinkel 

Helle Nachtjagd: bright night fighter defence, with 
searchlights 

High Frequency/Direction Finding 

Heeresgebiet: army area 

Heeresgruppe: army group 

Hilfswilliger: auxiliary volunteer (East European or 
PoW volunteer for non-combat service with German 
army) 

Hitlerjugend: Hitler Youth 

Hauptkampflinie: front edge of main defensive pos- 
ition, main line of resistance 
Heeres-Kiisten-Artillerie-Abteilung: army coastal 
artillery battery 

His Majesty’s Australian Ship 

Hoherer Artillerie-Kommandeur: higher artillery 
commander 

Hoheres Kommando: higher command 

Ho6herer Nachrichtenfihrer: higher signals comman- 
der 

Hauptmann: captain (army) 

Handelsst6rkreuzer: surface raider 

HoGherer SS- und Polizeifiihrer: senior SS and police 
leader 


HTO 


HV, H.Vers. 
HVA 


AVEBI. 
HWesAbt 


HWK 

HZ 

IfZ 

i.G. 

IG, Inf.Gesch. 
IG Farben 
IHK 

IKL 


IMT 


Inf. Div., ID 
InFest 


Inf. Ret. 
Insp. 
IWM 


Kan.Abt. 
Kaptlt. 
Kapt. z.5S. 
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Haupttreuhandstelle Ost: Central Trustee Agency 
East 

Heeresversorgung: army supply 
Heeresverwaltungsamt: army administrative depart- 
ment 

Heeresverordnungsblatt: Army Orders and Gazette 
Heerwesenabteilung (des Generalstabes des Heeres): 
army affairs department in the Army General Staff 
Sonderstab fiir Handelskrieg und wirtschaftliche 
Kampfma8nahmen: Special Staff for Economic War- 
fare and Economico-Military Operations 
Historische Zeitschrift 

Institut fir Zeitgeschichte: Institute of Contempo- 
rary History (Munich) 

im Generalstab: in the general staff 
Infanteriegeschiitz: infantry (close support) gun 
Interessengemeinschaft Farbenindustrie: common- 
interest group for the dyestuff industry 

Industrie- und Handelskammer: chamber of indus- 
try and commerce 

Isénmaallinen Kansan Liike: People’s Patriotic 
Movement, Finland 

International Military Tribunal (see Trial of Major 
War Criminals in Bibliography) 

Infanteriedivision: infantry division 

Inspektion der Festungen: inspectorate of fortifica- 
tions 

Infanterieregiment: infantry regiment 

Inspekteur: inspector 

Imperial War Museum, London 

Abteilung Inland (des Allgemeinen Wehrmacht- 
amts): home affairs department (of the General 
Wehrmacht Office) 

Jagdbomber: fighter-bomber, ground-attack fighter 
Jagdfliegerfiihrer: regional fighter commander 
Journal of Contemporary History 

Jagdgeschwader: fighter Geschwader 

Jagdgruppe: fighter Gruppe 

Junkers 

Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschaftsgeschichte 

Kanone: artillery piece 

Hauptampt Kriegsschiffbau im OKM: central office 
for naval construction in the Navy High Command 
Konteradmiral: rear-admiral 

Kaliber: caliber 

Kanonen-Abteilung: gunnery battery 
Kapitanleutnant: lieutenant (navy) 

Kapitan zur See: captain (navy) 
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Kav.Brig. 
Kav. Div. 
Kdo 

Kdr. 
Kdt. 
Kfz. 

KG 

Kef. 
KGr. 
KGzbV 


K.Kapt. 
KlL.Erw 
Koluft, Ko-Luft 


Komandarm 
Kombrig 
Komdiv 
Komkor 
Komm.Gen. 
Konaja 


Koriick 
Korv. Kapt. 
Kp. 

KP 

KPD 
KStN 


KTB 
KTB OKW 


k. u. 1.-Betriebe 
k.v. 

KV, K. Ver. 
KVAChef 
KVR 


KwkK (t) 
KZ 


Abbreviations 


Kavalleriebrigade: cavalry brigade 
Kavalleriedivision: cavalry division 

Kommando: command, HQ 

Kommandeur: commander 

Kommandant: commandant 

Kraftfahrzeug: motor-vehicle 

Kampfgeschwader: bomber Geschwader 
Kriegsgefangenen-: prisoner of war 

Kampfgruppe: bomber Gruppe 

Kampfgeschwader zur besonderen Verwendung 
(Transportfliegergeschwader): special duties bomber 
Geschwader (transport Geschwader) 

see Korv.Kapt. 

Kleine Erwerbungen: small acquisitions 
Kommandeur der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe commander 
with an army group or army 

army commander (Soviet general’s rank) 

brigade commander (Soviet general’s rank) 
divisional commander (Soviet general’s rank) 

corps commander (Soviet general’s rank) 
Kommandierender General: general command 
kombinierte Nachtjagd: combined night fighter de- 
fence (with radar and searchlights) 

Kommandant des riickwartigen Armeegebietes: 
commandant of rear army area 

Korvettenkapitan: lieutenant-commander 
Kompanie: company 

Kommunistische Partei: Communist Party 
Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands: German 
Communist Party 

Kriegsstarkenachweisung: table of war establishment 
strength 

Kriegstagebuch: war diary 

Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht 
(q.v. in Bibliography) 

kriegs- und lebenswichtige Betriebe: (industrial or 
commercial) enterprises vital to the war effort 
kriegsverwendungsfahig: fit for military service 
Kriegsverwaltung: war administration 
Kriegsverwaltungs-Abteilungschef: war administra- 
tion departmental head 

Kriegsverwaltungsrat: war administration counsel- 
lor 

Kampfwagenkanone (tschechisch): tank gun (Czech) 
Konzentrationslager: concentration camp 

Kraftzug: tractor-drawn 

leicht: light 

Abteilung Landesverteidigung (des Wehrmachtfiih- 


La 
LC 


Ld.Schtz. 
L.Dv. 
Ldw. 

le. Afr. Div. 
Leg.Rat 
leiFlakAbt 
1.FH 

Lf. 

Lg. 

LG 

LGI. 

LIn 

Lkw. 
LLG 

LoC 

LR, Leg.Rat 
LS (1) 

LS (2) 
LSAH 
LSD 

Lt. 

LVF 


LVZ 
Lw 
LWehr 


LwFeld-Div. 
Lw.Fu.Stab 
LwR 
m. (1) 
m. (2) 
Maj. 
MAN 

Jann. 
Mar.Gr. 
M.Dv. 
Me 
MG 
MGFA 


MGM 
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rungsamtes bzw. -stabes): home defence department 
in the Wehrmacht operations staff 

Landwirtschaft: agriculture 

Technisches Amt im Reichsluftfahrtministerium: 
technical office of the German aviation ministry 
Landesschiitzen: local defence units 
Luftwaffendruckvorschrift: Luftwaffe regulations 
Landwehr: reserves of age-groups 35-45 

leichte Afrikadivision: Light African Division 
Legationsrat: legation counsellor 

leichte Flakabteilung: light AA battery 

leichte Feldhaubitze: light field howitzer 

Luftflotte: air fleet 

Luftgau: air force administrative command 
Lehrgeschwader: training Geschwader 

large glider 

Luftwaffeninspektion: air force inspectorate 
Lastkraftwagen: truck 

Luftlandegeschwader: airborne Geschwader 
Library of Congress, Washington 

Legationsrat: legation counsellor 

Landesschiitzen: local defence units 

Luftschutz: air-raid protection 

Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler (a Waffen-SS unit) 
Luftschutzdienst: Air Defence Organization 
Leutnant: lieutenant 

Légion des volontaires frangais contre le bolche- 
visme: Legion of French Volunteers against Bolshe- 
vism 

Luftverteidigungszone: air defence zone 

Luftwaffe: air force 

Luftwaffenwehramtsgruppe: Luftwaffe administra- 
tive department group 

Luftwaffenfelddivision: Luftwaffe field division 
Luftwaffe operations staff 

Landwirtschaftsrat: agricultural counsellor 
mittlere: medium 

motorized 

Major: major 

Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nutrnberg 

Mannschaft: men, other ranks 

Marinegruppe: naval group 

Marinedruckvorschrift: naval regulations 
Messerschmitt 

Maschinengewehr: machine-gun 
Militargeschichtliches Forschungsamt: Research In- 
stitute for Military History, Potsdam 
Militargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 


XXXV1 


1.1.G, 


Mil. 

Mil. Att. 

Mil.Bez. 
Til.Geo. 


Tin. Dir. 
Min.Pras. 


Min.Rat, MR 
MND 

Mob 
Mors.Abt. 
mot. 
mot.mech. 
MP 
MP-1941 
MR 

Mrs. 
MS-Flottille 
MSg. 


MSR 


M'TB 
M'TW 


Mun 


Mun. Min 
MV 
MVO 
MWawWI 


N 
NA 

Nachr.R¢gt. 
NAPOLA 


Nbg. Dok. 
Nb.Ret. 
Nb.W. 
E-Metalle 
fD 


N 
N 


Til. Verw., MV 


Abbreviations 


Militarbefelshaber im Generalgouvernement: mili- 
tary commander in the Government-General 
Militar: military 

Militarattaché: military attaché 

lilitarbezirk: military district 

Militargeographie: military geography 
Muilitarverwaltung: military administration 
Ministerialdirektor: senior civil service rank 
linisterprasident: premier; (in Prussia) Minister 
President 

Ministerialrat: senior civil service rank 
Marinenachrichtendienst: naval intelligence 
Mobilmachung: mobilization 

Mdérser-Abteilung: mortar battery 

motorisiert: motorized 

motorisiert-mechanisiert: motorized mechanized 
Machinenpistole: submachine-gun 

mobilizacionnyj plan 1941: mobilization plan 
Marine-Rundschau 

Morser: mortar 

Minensuchflottille: minesweeper flotilla 
Militargeschichtliche Sammlung: military history 
collection 

Mouvement social révolutionnaire: Social Revolu- 
tionary Movement (in France) 

motor torpedo-boat 

Mannschaftstransportwagen: troop-carrying  ve- 
hicle, personnel carrier 

Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riistung—Munition— 
im Heeres Waffenamt: section for industrial rearma- 
ment—ammunition—in the army ordnance depart- 
ment 

Munitionsministerium: ministry of munitions 
Muilitarverwaltung: military administration 
Marineverbindungsoffizier: naval liaison officer 
Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaft Kriegsmarine (des Ma- 
rinewaffenhauptamtes): war economy department, 
navy (of the central naval armaments office) 

achlaB: papers 

ational Archives, Washington 

achrichtenregiment: signals regiment 
ationalpolitische Erziehungsanstalt: national poli- 
tical educational institution 


N 
N 
N 
N 


Nurnberger Dokument: Nuremberg document 
Nebelwerfer-Regiment: smoke regiment 
Nebelwerfer: smoke mortar; rocket projector 
Nichteisenmetalle: non-ferrous metals 

Nur fiir Dienstgebrauch: restricted 


NJG 
NKVD 


NN-ErlaB 


NSKK 
OB (1) 
OB (2) 
ObdH 
ObdL 
ObdM 
Oberstlt. 
Ob.Kdo 
Oblfm. 
o.D. 

OD 
Offz. 
Offz.Anw. 
OFK 
OGPU 


OHL 
OIC 


OK 
OKH 
OKL 
OKM 


OKW 


Op./op. 
Op.Abt. 


Op/H 
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Nachtjagdgeschwader: night fighter Geschwader 
Narodnyj Komissariat Vnutrennych Del: National 
Commissariat of the Interior 

‘“Nacht- und Nebel’-ErlaB: ‘Under cover of darkness’ 
decree 

National Socialist 

Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei: 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party (Nazis) 
Nationalsozialistisches Fliegerkorps: National So- 
cialist Flying Corps 

Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahrkorps: National So- 
cialist Motor Corps 

Oberbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief, GOC 
Oberbiirgermeister: lord mayor 

Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: commander-in-chief 
of the army 

Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: commander-in- 
chief of the Luftwaffe 

Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine: commander- 
in-chief of the navy 

Oberstleutnant: lieutenant-colonel 

Oberkommando: high command 
Oberlandesforstmeister: senior civil service rank in 
forestry department 

ohne Datierung: undated 

Ordnungsdienst: auxiliary police force 

offizier: officer 

offizieranwarter: officer cadet 
Oberfeldkommandantur: higher field headquarters 
(in rear areas or occupied countries) 

Ob’edinennoe Gosudarstvennoe Politiéeskoe Uprav- 
lenie: United State Political Directorate 

Oberste Heeresleitung: supreme army command 
Operational Intelligence Centre (of the British Ad- 
miralty) 

Ortskommandantur: local commandant’s office 
Oberkommando des Heeres: Army High Command 
Oberkommando der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine: Navy High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht: High Command of 
the Armed Forces 

Operations-: operational 

Operationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des Heeres): 
operations department in the Army General Staff 
Abteilung Operationen Heer (des Wehrmachtfih- 


XXXVI 


OQu 


Org. Abt. 


OR 
ORR 
OsOSAChO 


OT 
PA (1) 
PA (2) 


Pak 
pers. 
Pg 


Pi.Ret. 
PO 
Pol.(Abt.) 


Pol.Batl. 
PPF 


Pras. d. Lw.-Kommission 


PRO 
Prop. 
Prop. Min. 


Pz. 

Pz.AOK 
Pz.Bef.Weg. 

Pz. Div. 

Pz.Gr. 
Pz.Jag.Abt. 
Pz.Jg. 
Pz.Kpf.Weg. (t) 


Pz.Nachr. 
Pz.Sp.Wsg. 
Pz.Zug 
Qu 

QuA 


Abbreviations 


rungsstabes): army operations dept. of the Wehr- 
macht operations staff 

Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of the general 
staff 

Organisationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): organization department in the Army Gen- 
eral Staff 

other rank 

Oberregierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Osoaviachim Ob8éestvo sodejstvija aviacii i chimi- 
éeskoj oborony: Society for the Promotion of Avia- 
tion and Chemical Defence 

Organisation Todt: Todt Organization 
Heerespersonalamt: Army Personnel Office 
Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes (political 
archives of the foreign ministry), Bonn 
Panzerabwehrkanone: anti-tank gun 

persOnlich: personal(ly) 

Parteigenosse: ‘party comrade’, fellow member of 
Nazi Party 

Pionier-Regiment: engineer regiment 

Prifoffizier: examining officer 

Politische Abteilung im Auswartigen Amt: political 
department in the ministry of foreign affairs 
Polizeibataillon: police battalion 

Parti Populaire Francais: French Popular Party 
Prasident der Luftwaffenkommission: president of 
the Luftwaffe Commission 

Public Record Office, London 

Propaganda: propaganda 

Reichsministerium fiir Volksaufklarung und Propa- 
ganda: Reich ministry for public enlightenment and 
propaganda 

Panzer: tank 

Panzerarmeeoberkommando: armoured army HQ 
Panzerbefehlswagen: armoured command vehicle 
Panzerdivision: armoured division 

Panzergruppe: armoured group 
Panzer-Jager-Abteilung: anti-tank battalion 
Panzer-Jager: anti-tank (unit) 

Panzerkampfwagen (tschechisch): armoured fighting 
vehicle (Czech) 

Panzernachrichten: armoured signal (battalion etc.) 
Panzerspahwagen: armoured car 

Panzerzug: armoured train 

Quartiermeister: quartermaster 

Quartiermeisteramt (der Seekriegsleitung): quarter- 
master office (of the naval war staff) 


RA 
RAB 
RAD 
Radf.Btl. 
RAF 
RAM (1) 
RAM (2) 


Rand-Co 


R-Boot 
RDA 
RdL u. ObdL 


Recce 
Ref. 
Reg. 
Reg. Rat 
REM 


Res. 
ReRVS 


RF-SS 
RGBI. 
Ret. 
RHDGM 
Rk. 

RK 
RKFDV 


RKKA 


RKM 
RKP(b) 


RKU 
RLM 
RM (1) 
RM (2) 
RM fbO 


RMfBuM 
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Rechtsanwalt: attorney-at-law (title) 
Reichsautobahn: German autobahn 
Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich Labour Service 
Radfahr-Bataillon: cycle battalion 

Royal Air Force 

Reichsarbeitsministerium: Reich ministry of labour 
ReichsauBenminister: Reich ministry of foreign af- 
fairs 

Research and Development Corporation, Santa 
Monica, USA 

Raumboot: motor minesweeper 

Rangdienstalter: length of service in specific rank 
Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbefehlshaber 
der Luftwaffe: Reich minister of aviation and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe 

Reconnaissance: reconnaissance 

Referent, Referat: reporting officer, report 
Regiment: regiment 

Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Reichsernahrungsministerium: Reich Ministry for 
Food 

Reserve: reserve 

Revvoensovet Revoljucionnyj Voennyj Sovet: revo- 
lutionary military council 

Reichsfithrer-SS: Reich Leader SS 

Reichsgesetzblatt 

Regiment: regiment 

Revue ad’histoire de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale 
Reichskanzlei: Reich chancellery 
Reichskommissariat: Reich Commissariat 
Reichskommissar fiir die Festigung deutschen Volks- 
tums: Reich Commission for the Consolidation of 
German Ethnic Existence 

Raboée-Krestjanskaja Krasnaja Armija: Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army 

Reichskriegsministerium: Reich war ministry 
Rossijskaja Kommunistiteskaja partija (bol ‘Sevikov): 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
Reichskommissar fiir die Ukraine: Reich Commissar 
for the Ukraine 

Reichsluftfahrtministerium: Reich ministry of avia- 
tion 

Reichsminister(ium): Reich ministry, Reich minister 
Reichsmark 

Reichsminister fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete: Reich 
minister for the occupied eastern territories 
Reichsminister fiir Bewaffnung und Munition: Reich 
minister for armament and ammunition 


RoA 
Roges 


RR, Reg.Rat 
RT 
Ri 


RuAmt 
Ruln (1) 
RulIn (2) 
RiiKdo 
RVA 


RVG 
RVM 


RVR 
RWes 
RWM, RWiM 


s., schw. 

SA 

S-Boot 

Schtz. Brig. 
Schtz. Div. 
Schtz.Ret. 
schw. Art.Abt. 
schw. Fl. Feuer 
SD 

s.FH 

SH 

SHD 

Sich. Div. 
Sigint 

SiPo 

SKG 

Skl. 


Abbreviations 


Reichsminister des Innern: Reich minister of the in- 
terior 

Rassemblement National Populaire: National Popu- 
lar Assembly (in France) 

Rohstoffabteilung (des Wehrwirtschafts- und Riis- 
tungsamtes): raw-materials section in the war eco- 
nomy and armaments department 

Russkaja Osvoboditel’naja Armija: Russian Libera- 
tion Army 

Rohstofthandelsgesellschaft mbH: Raw materials 
trading company Ltd. 

Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Radio-telegraphy 

Rustungswirtschaftliche Abteilung (des Wehrwirt- 
schafts- und Riistungsamtes): armament economy 
section in the war economy and armament depart- 
ment 

Riistungsamt: armaments office 
Ristungsinspektion: armaments inspectorate 
Riistungsindustrie: armaments industry, munitions 
Rustungskommando: armament command 
ReichsverteidigungsausschuB: Reich defence com- 
mittee 

Reichsverteidigungsgesetz: Defence of the Reich 
Law 

Reichsverkehrsministerium: Reich ministry of trans- 
port 

Reichsverteidigungsrat: Reich defence council 
Rechtswesen: law, judiciary 
Reichwirtschaftsminister/ministerium: Reich minis- 
ter/ministry of economic affairs 

schwer(e): heavy 

Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

Schnellboot: E-boat, motor torpedo boat 
Schiitzenbrigade: rifle brigade 

Schiitzendivision: rifle division 

Schiitzenregiment: rifle regiment 

schwere Artillerieabteilung: heavy artillery battalion 
schweres Flachfeuer: heavy flat-trajectory fire 
Sicherheitsdienst: security service of the SS 
schwere Feldhaubitze: heavy field howitzer 
Sammelhefter: folder 

Sicherheitshilfsdienst: Security Auxiliary Service 
Sicherungsdivision: security division 

Signal Intelligence 

Sicherheitspolizei: security police 
Schnellkampfgeschwader: fast bomber Geschwader 
Seekriegsleitung: naval war staff 


SkI-U 


SOE 

SS 

SS-TV 
SS-WVAH 


Stabia 
Stalag 


Stavka 


Stellv. Gen. Kdo. 


StG (1) 
StG (2) 
St.S. 
Stuka 


Sturm-Gesch.Abt. 


SVK 


(t) 

TA 

takt. 

TB 
T-boot 
Tel. 
Teno 
TF 
TFG 
Tegb. Nr. 
TLR 
T-Minen 
tmot. 
Trg G 
Trspw. 
TrSt 
TsShPD 


Uffz. 
Uk-Verfahren 
USAF-BI 
USNIP 
USSBS 
USt.S. 

Uwa 


UWZ 
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Amtsgruppe U-Boot-Wesen der Seekriegsleitung: 
U-boat affairs section in the Naval War Staff 
Special Operations Executive 

Schutzstaffel (‘guard detachment’): élite Party troops 
SS-Totenkopfverbande: SS ‘Death’s Head’ units 
SS-Wirtschafts-Verwaltungs-Hauptamt: SS main 
directorate for economic administration 
Stabsbildabteilung: staff photographic section 
Stammlager: permanent POW camp (NCOs and 
men) 

Soviet Supreme Command 

Stellvertretendes Generalkommando: Static Corps 
HQ 

Sturmgeschitz: self-propelled gun, assault gun 
Sturzkampfgeschwader: dive-bomber Geschwader 
Staatssekretar: state secretary 

Sturzkampfflugzeug: dive-bomber 
Sturmgeschitzabteilung: assault-gun battery 
Sperrversuchskommando: mining and barrage ex- 
perimental station 

tschechisch: Czech (origin) 

Truppenamt: general staff department 

taktisch: tactical 

Tatigkeitsbericht: activity report 

Torpedoboot: torpedo-boat 

Telegramm: telegram 

Technische Nothilfe: Technical Emergency Service 
task force 

Twin-engined Fighter (Zerst6rer) Geschwader 
TTagebuch-Nummer: diary number 

Technische Luftrtistung: technical air armament 
Torpedo-Minen: torpedo-mines 

teilmotorisiert: partially motorized 

Training Geschwader (=LG: Lehrgeschwader) 
‘Transportwesen: transport 

Transportstaffel: transport Staffel 

Tsentralnyy shtab partizanskogo dvizheniya: Central 
Staff of the Partisan Movement 

Unteroffizier: NCO 

Unabk6mmlichkeits- Verfahren: reserved occupation 
procedure 

United States Armed Forces in the British Isles 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings 

United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
Unterstaatssekretar: under-secretary of state 
Uberwachungsstelle: observation centre 
Umwandererzentralstelle: | central resettlement 
agency 


xlii 
VA 


VAA 


V.Adm. 

Verb. Offz., VO 
Verf. 

Vermess. Abt. 
Vers. Bez. 

Vers. Fuhrg. 
Vf{ZG 

VGAD 


VIZ 
VKP(b) 


VLR 
VO (1) 
VO (2) 


VO, Verb.Offz. 
VOBI. 

VP 

VS 

VT 

VZ 

WA 

WaA 

Wa Abn 


Wabo 
Wa ChefIng 


Wa J RU 


WaJRUMun 


WAllg 


WaPrUf 


Abbreviations 


Heeresverwaltungsamt: army administrative depart- 
ment 

Vertreter des Auswartigen Amtes: representative of 
the ministry of foreign affairs 

Vizeadmiral: vice-admiral 

Verbindungsoffizier; liaison officer 

Verfasser: author 

Vermessungs-Abteilung: survey unit 
Versorgungsbezirk: supply district 
Versorgungsftthrung: supply management 
Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte 

Verstarkter Grenzaufsichtsdienst: Increased frontier 
surveillance service 

Voenno-istoriceskij Zurnal 

Vsesojuznaja Kommunistigeskaja Partija (bol’Sevi- 
kov): Soviet Communist Party 

Vortragender Legationsrat: senior civil service rank 
Verordnung: decree, ordinance 

Abteilung Vorbereitung und Ordnung (des Reichs- 
wirtschaftsministeriums): department for prepara- 
tion and regulation (of the Reich ministry of eco- 
nomic affairs) 

Verbindungsoffizier: liaision officer 
Verordnungsblatt: official gazette 

Vierjahresplan: Four-year Plan 

VerschluBsache: secret matter, locked file 
Verfiigungstruppe: readiness contingent 
Versorgungszeitraum: supply period 
Wehrmachtamt: Wehrmacht office 
Heereswaffenamt: army ordnance department 
Heeres-Abnahmeabteilung (des Heereswaffenam- 
tes): army acceptance section (of the army ordnance 
department) 

Wasserbombe: depth charge 

Amtsgruppe Chefingenieur (des Heereswaffenam- 
tes): chief engineer’s section (of the army ordnance 
department) 

Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riistung (des Heeres- 
waffenamtes): section for industrial armament (of the 
army ordnance department) 

Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Rustung—Munition— 
(des Heereswaffenamtes): section for industrial ar- 
mament—ammunition—(of the army ordnance de- 
partment) 

Allgemeine Abteilung (des Allgemeinen Wehr- 
machtamtes): general department (of the General 
Wehrmacht Office) 

Amtsgruppe fiir Entwicklung und Prtifung (des Hee- 


WaRo 


WASt 
WaStab 


WBefh., WB 
W-Betrieb 


WBK 
Wehrm. Bev. 


WEI 
Wekusta 


WFA 


WFESt 


WHA 
Wi, Wi.Abt. 


WiAmt 
Wifo 


WIn, Wiln 
Wi.Pol.Abt. 


WiRtAmt 


WiStab 
WiStabOst 
WK 

WNV 


WoO 
WPr 
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reswaffenamtes): section for development and testing 
(of the army ordnance department) 

Rohstoffstelle (des Heereswaffenamtes): raw materi- 
als office (of the army ordnance department) 
Wehrmachtauskunftstelle: Wehrmacht records 

Stab des Heereswaffenamtes: staff of army ordnance 
department 

Wehrmachtbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief of the 
Wehrmacht 

Wehrmachtbetrieb: industrial enterprise under 
Wehrmacht control 

Wehrbezirkskommando: military district HQ 
Wehrmachtbevollmiachtigter: Wehrmacht plenipo- 
tentiary 

Wehrersatzinspektion: Personnel Replacement In- 
spectorate 

Wetterkundungsstaffel: meteorological reconnais- 
sance Staffel 

Wehrmachtfiihrungsamt (des OKW): armed forces 
operations department (of the Supreme Command 
of the Armed Forces) 

Wehrmachttfiithrungsstab (des OKW): armed forces 
operations staff (of the Supreme Command of the 
Armed Forces) 

Wissenschaftlicher Hilfsarbeiter: scientific auxiliary 
Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung (des Wehrwirt- 
schafts- und Rustungsamtes), Wirtschaft(sabtei- 
lung): war economy section (of the war economy and 
armaments department), economy, economic section 
Wehrwirtschaftsamt: war economy department 
Wirtschaftliche Forschungsgesellschaft: economic 
research association 

Wirtschaftsinspektion: economic inspectorate 
Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung: economic-policy 
department 

Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt: war-economy 
and armaments department 

Wirtschaftsstab: economic staff 

Wirtschaftsstab Ost: economic staff East 

Wehrkreis: military district 

Abteilung Wehrmachtnachrichtenverbindungen 
(des Wehrmachtfitihrungsstabes): Wehrmacht tele- 
communications department (in the Wehrmacht op- 
erations staff) 

Wehrwirtschaftsoffizier: war economy officer 
Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda (des Wehr- 
machtfiihrungsstabes): Wehrmacht propaganda de- 
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WPrAbt 


WR 


WRo 


WRi 


WStb, WiStab 


WSstK 
WuG 


WV 


WVW 


WwWi 


WWR 
WZ 


xB-Dienst 


Zam 
Zast 
z.b.V. 


z.D. 
Zentr.Abt. 
Z{G 

ZG 


Zekw. 


Abbreviations 


partment in the armed forces operations department 
(staff) 

Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda (des Ober- 
kommandos der Wehrmacht): Wehrmacht propa- 
ganda dept. (of the Wehrmacht High Command) 
Wehrmachtrechtsabteilung im OKW: Wehrmacht 
legal department in the Wehrmacht High Command 
Rohstoffabteilung (der Amtsgruppe Wehrwirt- 
schaftsstab des OKW): raw materials section (of the 
war economy staff unit of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand) 

Rustungswirtschaftliche Abteilung (der Amtsgruppe 
Wehrwirtschaftsstab des OKW): armaments section 
(of the war economy staff unit of the Wehrmacht 
High Command) 

Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaftsstab (des OKW): war 
economy staff unit (of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand) 

Waffenstillstandskommission: armistice commission 
Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Ristung—Waffen und 
Geraét—im WaA: section for industrial armament— 
weapons and equipment—in the army ordnance de- 
partment 

Wehrmachtverwaltungsabteilung (des Allgemeinen 
Wehrmachtamtes): Wehrmacht administration de- 
partment (of the General Wehrmacht Office) 
Abteilung Wehrmachtverlustwesen (des OKW): 
Wehrmacht losses department (of the Wehrmacht 
High Command) 

Wehrwirtschaftliche Abteilung (der Amtsgruppe 
Wehrwirtschaftsstab des OKW): war economy sec- 
tion (of the war economy staff unit of the Wehrmacht 
High Command) 

Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau 

Zentralabteilung (des OK W): central department (of 
the Wehrmacht High Command) 
Funkentzifferungsorganisation der Kriegsmarine: 
decryption organization of the Navy 
Zentralanmeldestelle: central record unit 
Zentralauftragsstelle: central orders unit 

zur besonderen Verwendung (Verfiigung): for special 
duties 

zur Dienstleistung: for official duties 
Zentralabteilung: central department 

Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft 
Zerstorgeschwader: Geschwader of ‘destroyer’ air- 
craft 

Zugkraftwagen: tractor, (gun-)towing vehicle 


ZHO 


ZK 
Z.St. 


z.T. 
ZV. 
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Zentralhandelsgesellschaft Ost: Central Trading 
Company East 

Zentralkomittee: Central Committee 

Abteilung Zentralstatistik: central statistical depart- 
ment 

zum Teil: partly 

zur Verfiigung: for duties 


Short designations for departments in the operational staffs of the army and Luftwaffe 


la 
Ib 


Ic 


Fuhrungs-Abteilung: operations department 
Quartiermeister-Abteilung: quartermaster depart- 
ment 

Feindaufklarung und Abwehr; geistige Betreuung: 
intelligence and counter-intelligence; spiritual care 
Ausbildung: training 

1. Adjutant (offizier-Personalien): rst adjutant (of- 
ficer personnel) 

2. Adjutant (Unteroffiziere und Mannschaften): 2nd 
adjutant (NCOs and men) 

Gericht: court of law 

Intendant (Rechnungswesen, allgemeine Verwal- 
tung): official in charge of financial matters, general 
administration 

Arzt: medical officer 

Veterinar: veterinary officer 

Geistlicher (ev.: evangelisch; kath.: katholisch): chap- 
lain (ev.: Protestant; kath.: Roman Catholic) 
Wehrwirtschaftsoffizier: war economy officer 
Kraftfahrwesen: motor transport 


Short designations for departments in the naval war staff 


la 
Ib 


Ic 


le 
Ik 
lop 


Iu 


Operationsftihrung: operations department 
Strategische Fragen und Kriegstagebuchfithrung: 
strategic matters and keeping of war diaries 
AuBenpolitische Fragen der Seekriegfiihrung: 
foreign-policy questions of naval warfare (politics, 
international law, and propaganda) 
Minenkriegfiihrung: mine warfare 
AuBerheimischer Kreuzerkrieg: cruiser warfare in 
foreign waters 

Operationen der Uberwasserstreitkrafte: operations 
of surface forces, operational planning 
U-Boot-Kriegfiihrung: U-boat warfare 
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Anschluss 
Aufenpolitisches Amt 
Gau (pl. -e) 
Geschwader (pl. same) 
Gruppe (pl. -n) 

Kette (pl. -n) 
Komsomol 
Lebensraum 


Luftwaffe 

Politruk 
Regierungsprdsident (pl. -en) 
Riickwdrtiges Armeegebiet 


Riickwdrtiges Heeresgebiet 


Schwarm (pl. Schwarme) 
Staffel (pl. -n) 
Wehrmacht 
Wilhelmstrasse, the 


The union of Austria with Germany, 1938 

Foreign affairs office of the Nazi Party 

Region administrative division of the Nazi Party 
Air-force unit consisting of 3-4 Gruppen 

Unit of 27 aircraft, plus g in reserve 

Formation of 3 aircraft 

Communist Youth Organization 

‘Living-space’ for Germany, with connotation of 
conquest in the east 

German air force 

Red Army political officer, subordinate to commissar 
Senior official of administrative district 

The area behind the sector held by an army [Armee], 
line of communication area 

The area behind the individual armies’ rear (or line 
of communication) areas, rear army [Heer] area 
Formation of (usually) 4 aircraft 

Unit of 9 aircraft, plus 3 in reserve 

German armed forces 

Term denoting the German ministry of foreign af- 
fairs (from its address in Berlin) 
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THE passing of the strategic initiative from the Tripartite Pact states—Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan—to the power grouping of the anti-Hitler coalition is 
the dominant theme of this presentation. This change is the unifying element 
between the subjects, at first glance so heterogeneous, examined in the present 
volume. Linking up with volumes ii—-iv, an account will be given here of the 
development of the war at sea in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean until 
the spring of 1943, of the changeable course of events in the North African 
theatre of war until the establishment of the bridgehead in Tunisia, and finally 
of Hitler’s ‘second campaign’ against the Soviet Union until the stabilization 
of the front following the catastrophe of Stalingrad. Moreover, the United 
States’ transition to open belligerence, made inevitable by Pearl Harbor and 
by Germany’s and Italy’s declaration of war, calls for an account of the political 
developments leading up to that point on the Japanese and the American sides. 
The opening of new theatres of operations in the Pacific and over Germany, 
owing to the intensified strategic aerial warfare of the Allies, along with the 
organization of the Reich’s air defences, similarly demanded treatment. It 
was in this multiplicity of overlapping developments and the concomitant 
globalization of the conflict that the strategic turning-point of the war first 
emerged; its completion in all theatres of operations had become obvious 
towards the end of the period here under review. 


Within the framework of the series as a whole the present volume acquires a 
special position mainly through the fact that the criteria of strategic assessment 
were fundamentally transformed by the development of the European war into 
a world war. This strategic perspective thus provides the bracket between the 
separate parts of the present volume; it is, moreover, needed as an introduction 
into the many-sided range of issues and as a link between the different areas 
of warfare. 

By the turn of 1941-2, the beginning of the period under review, Germany’s 
strategic position—which would have to be described in its political, military, 
ideological, and economic aspects—had been fundamentally changed by two 
events. The United States’ entry into the war at that particular moment and 
the Soviet Union’s resistance to the German assault were not in line with 
the plans Hitler had made in the euphoria of his victories in the first half of 
July 1941. The Soviet Union’s ability not only to halt the enemy in front of 
its capital city, but offensively to bring about the ‘turning-point at Moscow’, 
put an end to speculations about the impending collapse of the Euro-Asian 
power. This military success was the first indication that the Stalinist system of 
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government had preserved its organizational strength and that it was capable 
of mobilizing in an unexpected manner whatever resources of manpower and 
material were still available. Support by the population of the giant empire had 
grown stronger rather than weaker, largely as a result of the brutality of the 
German aggressors’ occupation regime. The Soviet government, moreover, 
controlled vast areas beyond the reach of the enemy. Even though the Soviet 
position could as yet not be regarded as at all secure in the military sense, 
the strategic results of its successful resistance were beginning to emerge: 
henceforth no fundamental decision on the future conduct of the war by any 
of the participants in the conflict, no definition of war aims, was possible 
without taking account of the potential and the interests of the Soviet Union. 
Whether, or how, the contestants made allowance for these developments will 
be examined in the present volume. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 put an abrupt and 
drastic end to years of fundamental domestic arguments in the United States 
concerning its foreign-policy line, on the position of America in the world. 
Roosevelt, who, for ideological, economic, and military reasons, defined the 
national interest of the United States on a global scale, had scarcely been able 
to prevail with this concept against the predominant isolationist tendencies 
in America. Only the defeat of France and the German threat to Britain en- 
abled the President to take political decisions and hard measures against the 
aggressors in Europe and Asia—moves which ultimately made the United 
States’ entry into the war inevitable. With Pearl Harbor the entire globe be- 
came a theatre of war. The factors determining the strategic situation now 
shifted quite unmistakably to the disadvantage of the Tripartite Pact powers. 
With their Atlantic Charter in August 1941 the United States of America 
and Great Britain had proclaimed a political programme which—in terms of 
public effectiveness and propaganda usefulness—neither the Tripartite Pact 
powers nor the Soviet Union were able to match with anything comparable. 
The economic resources of the United States were not only enormous but 
also, given the technical facilities of the day, beyond the reach of its opponents 
in the west and east. Their mobilization had already been initiated in view of 
the apparent inevitability of the conflict. Admittedly, the question of how and 
when the military situation in the Pacific could be stabilized after the Japanese 
offensive had to remain open for the time being. Nor could there be any confi- 
dent expectation of a common strategy with Britain, let alone with the Soviet 
Union, given their very diverse starting-positions. Roosevelt’s public state- 
ment, shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor, that the United States would 
win the war not only reflected the self-assurance typical of him, but was even 
then well founded in all the areas vital for the conduct of an industrialized war. 
The questions arising from this circumstance will be answered in detail in this 
volume. 

In German eyes the situation of 1917 seemed to be repeating itself. However 
questionable the basis of such a comparison, one thing was virtually certain: the 
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comparison, at the turn of 1941-2, would not come out in Germany’s favour. 
There was no prospect of any of the fighting fronts in the multi-frontal Euro- 
pean war being neutralized by political means. Moreover, the over-extension 
of the front lines from Narvik to the North African coast and from Brest to 
the Sea of Azov, matched by a shortage of resources, was the worst conceivable 
premiss for switching to a defensive strategy of the kind that Ludendorff had 
successfully practised at least in 1917. On the other hand, Hitler was able to 
rely on the closed ranks of the ‘home front’ to an extent that Ludendorff had 
never been able to. Although the American deployment against the Reich was 
rendered substantially more difficult by Germany’s possession of the French 
Atlantic coast, the mobilization of American resources, both in scope and 
speed, had, by comparison with 1917, progressed very much further. 

Hitler had been aware from the outset of the danger threatening from the 
United States and had therefore, against the urgings of the naval command, 
persisted, until November 1941, in his line of avoiding all open conflict. Even 
his decision to declare war on 11 December 1941 was in line with that defen- 
sive policy of postponing direct confrontation as long as possible. However, 
the opportunity, provided by his alliance with Japan and in contrast to the 
First World War, of establishing a ‘second front’ against the Allies remained 
largely unutilized. By the turn of 1941-2 it was clear that neither Hitler nor 
the Japanese leadership was willing, or indeed able, to follow up the show of 
Tripartite unity by binding strategic arrangements, or to convert the diplo- 
matic alliance into an effective military coalition. The primary objectives of 
the partners to the alliance related to regions between which a link-up could 
become possible only in the very distant future, if at all. Vital differences also 
emerged with regard to the definition of a common enemy, as for Hitler the 
still unachieved victory over the Soviet Union remained the prerequisite for 
turning against the Anglo-Saxon naval powers. In this light Hitler’s statements 
and the ideas of the German naval command at the beginning of 1942 about 
Germany’s contribution to a combined strategy—a pincer attack from Egypt 
and the Transcaucasus on Britain’s strategic position in the Middle East— 
must be classified as no more than interesting intellectual games. Overcoming 
the crisis on the eastern front continued to be the prime task of German ac- 
tion. Germany’s available means of naval warfare stood grotesquely in inverse 
proportion to the globe-embracing concepts of the naval war staff. Thus the 
German-—Japanese alliance—Italy by then being scarcely mentioned as an in- 
dependent power—given the reservations on both sides, failed to develop into 
a strategic response to the perceived threat to Germany’s position represented 
by the American potential. 


The overall picture of further strategic developments arises from the familiar 
course of the war in 1942: this represents the outward frame for the funda- 
mental and far-flung contributions by the separate authors of this volume. 
The renewed offensive of the German-Italian panzer army in Cyrenaica in 
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the spring of 1942 and the favourable results of U-boat operations against 
Anglo-American shipping in the Atlantic, and above all the hope of final vic- 
tory over the Soviet Union with the planned offensive into the Caucasian 
oil region, may well have confirmed Hitler and some military leaders in 
their belief that they still had a strategic chance. However, the belief that 
this ‘second campaign’ against the Soviet Union would sufficiently enlarge 
Germany’s arms-manufacturing basis for the impending worldwide conflict 
with the Anglo-Saxon naval powers underestimated not only the opportuni- 
ties which the Russians had to destroy their oil wells, but also the dangerous 
exposure of this region on the edge of the German sphere of power. In histor- 
ical retrospect there never existed a chance for a successful genuinely strategic 
counter-move. 

By the time the German offensive on the southern sector of the eastern 
front eventually began on 28 June 1942, the Americans had scored a defensive 
success in a naval air battle at the Midway Islands. This resulted in a paralysis 
of Japanese offensive strength and enabled the Americans, with their landing 
on Guadalcanal on 7 August, to switch from the defensive to the offensive. 
These events, along with the failure of the German-Italian offensive (aimed at 
Suez) at El Alamein on 1 July 1942, relegated any speculations of a combined 
German-—Japanese operation against the British position in the Middle East and 
India into the realm of unrealistic fantasy, even if the German offensive against 
the Caucasus were to succeed. On the other hand, the publicly announced 
results of the Soviet foreign minister’s trip to London and Washington in 
May and June, in which reference was made to the opening of a ‘second 
front’ in Europe before the end of 1942, constituted an exceedingly dangerous 
prospect for the German dictator. They placed the attainment of German 
objectives in the south of the Soviet Union under additional pressure of time: 
this proved a decisive factor in Hitler’s modification of the plan of operations, 
i.e. the splitting of the German thrust into two parallel directions of attack. 
When, in early September, Hitler came to realize that the intended objectives 
could no longer be reached, and this realization led to a crisis in the military 
command apparatus, the loss of initiative became manifest to German eyes 
as well. 

In November 1942 this turn was also reflected clearly in some major oper- 
ational successes of the anti-Hitler coalition. On 2 November British troops 
succeeded in breaking through the E] Alamein position of the German-Italian 
panzer army, which eventually had to retreat to the Tunisian bridgehead. A 
few days later the American landing operation in North-west Africa began; 
Morocco and Algeria, under French administration, opened up to the Allies. 
The circumstance that the American landing fleet reached the African coast 
without loss was, moreover, a clear indication of the regional limitation of ef- 
fective U-boat warfare in the Atlantic. Through constantly improved methods 
of defence and a steady intensification of construction capacity the Allies grad- 
ually gained the upper hand in this theatre as well. On the German—Soviet 
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front the change of initiative was accomplished by the Soviet offensive to both 
sides of Stalingrad, which resulted in the encirclement of the Sixth Army on 
23 November and ended with the Stalingrad disaster. The name of this city 
has in many respects become a symbol of the Second World War. From the 
German point of view it also reflected the helplessness of the German conduct 
of the war, which—as had happened in the First World War—spent itself, even 
at the highest level, in operational rather than strategic decisions. It is typi- 
cal that the German leadership circles, who after all were not precluded from 
awareness of the real situation, did not in 1942 develop even the beginnings 
of a political or military alternative. This is the more astonishing as, with the 
United States’ entry into the war, the armament potential—the decisive factor 
even in the First World War—was unmistakably growing on the side of Ger- 
many’s adversaries. Basically, Germany’s conduct of the war from the second 
half of 1942 was reduced to the simple social-Darwinist slogan of ‘All or noth- 
ing’. And Hitler, the totally dominant figure of this ideologized warfare, did 
not even shrink from voicing the clear consequence of this line of action: ‘If the 
German nation is not prepared to engage itself for its self-preservation—very 
well: in that case let it disappear’ (27 January 1942). 


By contrast, the strategy of the Allied powers—Great Britain and the United 
States—was marked by a balanced consideration of political-propagandist, 
economic, and military factors. The Atlantic Charter of 14 August 1941 and 
the Declaration of the United Nations of 1 January 1942 not only acquired 
significance as the political basis of the coalition, but were also intended as a 
propaganda tool for the public in the ideological argument with the opponent. 
This said, it should not be overlooked that the political guidelines of the 
programme were in line primarily with the interests of the United States, 
the dominant power. The relatively smooth functioning of the coalition, in 
spite of all differences, resulted from the parliamentary tradition of continual 
communication at the different levels of decision-making. America’s gigantic 
armament drive, set in motion and executed in the same way, along with the 
organization of material aid to Britain and the Soviet Union, represents a 
superb administrative achievement. 

The inclusion of the Soviet Union in the coalition admittedly caused the Al- 
lies increasing problems: these will be clearly shown in the presentation of the 
policy and strategy of the anti-Hitler coalition. The British-Soviet agreement 
of 12 July 1941 was of a mainly demonstrative character and barely concealed 
mutual mistrust. The Atlantic Charter took no account of the Soviet Union, 
because Roosevelt and Churchill, on the basis of the estimates of their military 
staffs, believed that Stalin’s regime would succumb to the German assault. In 
December 1941 Stalin, for his part, confronted the British foreign secretary 
Eden with a programme of Soviet territorial war aims which ran counter to 
Roosevelt’s principles and to British interests. The present volume will show 
why, even during the subsequent months and years, no viable basis was created 
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for an alliance to endure beyond the war. It merely remained an anti-Hitler 
coalition, achieving its end through its declared common purpose and military 
objective. The Soviet demand for the opening of a ‘second front’ was only 
too understandable in view of the still precarious situation on the German-— 
Soviet fronts and in view of the huge Soviet losses in men and material. The 
demand encountered controversy among the Allies, who succeeded only with 
difficulty and after a prolonged process of negotiation in agreeing on the shape 
and timing of the operation. This uncertainty on the Allied side on the one 
hand prevented any early relief for the Soviet defensive front, and on the other 
gained the Soviet Union, in spite of the military setbacks in the summer of 
1942, a rapidly growing political weight in all European issues. The Allies did 
not allow the calls for a ‘second front’ to influence their decisions to any great 
extent, but the use of the demand as a propaganda instrument caused lasting 
damage to any efforts towards closer collaboration. The Soviets for their part 
deliberately overlooked the fact that the mobilization of American resources 
required a certain minimum amount of time before any military results could 
be expected, or that the Allies had to conduct and nourish a war in the Atlantic 
and Pacific thousands of miles from their home base, or that Operation Torch 
was rolling up the southern flank of Germany’s continental sphere of power, 
or, finally, that the Allied strategic air offensive over Europe was gradually 
assuming the character of a ‘second front’. 

Thus the anti-Hitler coalition was similarly unable to develop a common 
strategy. Nothing reflects this more clearly than the fact that the fundamental 
decisions of the Casablanca Conference, to be analysed in detail in the present 
volume, were taken in Stalin’s absence. Given the antagonistic nature of the 
systems, a comprehensive strategic agreement in the political and, even more 
so, the ideological fields was scarcely to be expected. However, the fact that 
co-operation in the arms-manufacturing and military fields also left much to 
be desired must probably be attributed chiefly to Stalin’s openly displayed 
mistrust. For the Soviet Union this was not a world war but, in its own defini- 
tion, the Great Fatherland War, which was being fought within the framework 
of the anti-Hitler coalition. The Allies from the outset acted in the aware- 
ness of a worldwide conflict, and their strategic concept corresponded to this 
challenge. The ‘strange alliance’ was able to overcome the lack of a common 
strategy by the decision of ‘Germany first’, i.e. the concentration on a common 
enemy. The Tripartite Pact states did not have a comparable substitute for a 
common strategy. Hitler, in point of fact, was aware of the global dimension of 
the war he had unleashed, but no strategic consequence was drawn from that 
realization. Only in ideological terms was the war perceived as a world war; 
the political, economic, and military consequences were not allowed for. 


Presentation of the events and connections in this volume was faced with the 
difficulty of elucidating this global strategic background in the actions and 
reactions which occurred in the different theatres of operations. This raised 
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considerable problems for the composition of the volume and its separate parts. 
The solution adopted by the team of authors endeavours to combine the in- 
dispensable inclusion of the two extra-European belligerents—Japan and the 
United States—with the Germany-centred perspective reflected in the title of 
the series. One advantage of the solution chosen lies in the fact that the prereq- 
uisites and conditions of the policy of the United States, i.e. of Roosevelt, and 
of the Japanese leadership are presented by reaching back to earlier develop- 
ments which are just as important to the understanding of subsequent events 
as is the interpretation of the multi-layered set of problems of the British— 
American relationship and of the anti-Hitler coalition. Special importance is 
attached in the early parts of this volume to a presentation of the very disparate 
power structures underlying the decision processes. Thus Hitler’s American 
adversary and Japanese ally acquire a clear-cut profile. Analysis of the prereq- 
uisites, conditions, and outcomes of the military clashes called for the solution 
of compositional problems of a different kind, to ensure that full allowance was 
made for the specific character of each theatre of war. Special care is therefore 
taken in the description of German naval warfare in the Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans, which links up with the relevant section of volume ii, and of the way 
in which strategic and tactical questions, arms-manufacturing aspects, and 
technological developments, including ‘Ultra’, affected the war at sea. The 
same applies to the presentation of the war in the air over central Europe, 
though its development and results could only be explained on the basis of 
a detailed and far-reaching analysis of the air-war doctrines of the different 
powers. By way of contrast, the subsequent sections concerning operations 
in the North African theatre of war and on the German-Soviet front link up 
with the relevant parts of volumes iii and iv. Developments in Cyrenaica are 
the subject of a new and more detailed account of operations; simultaneously, 
the problems of the conduct of a coalition war and the co-operation of naval, 
air, and land forces required some attention. German operations against the 
Soviet Union again, in view of the massing of forces at this front, required a 
different level of analysis, one that would make possible an investigation of the 
decision-making processes within and among the military leadership agencies 
with Hitler at their head. This provided a clear-cut picture of the command 
structure of the Reich, with numerous insights into vital areas of ideologized 
and industrialized warfare. This wealth of perspectives and aspects in the 
separate parts undoubtedly represents a special characteristic of the present 
extensive volume. 

In spite of the scope of this volume, the authors were obliged, given the 
mass of available archival material and the amount of literature published in 
the field, to impose upon themselves certain limitations in their presentation. 
In consequence, some aspects which would certainly have deserved more ex- 
tensive treatment had to be touched upon rather briefly. This leaves room 
for a number of specialized studies. Renewed consideration of the question 
whether the inevitably predominant approach—from the angle of different 
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leadership levels—might usefully be complemented by a presentation from 
the perspective of the led resulted in an answer in the negative. The everyday 
story of the soldier in wartime is a field which is as yet largely unresearched 
in terms of methodology and material: its thorough study and presentation 
would have burst the framework of the present volume. One cause for regret, 
however, is the fact that it has not been possible to present developments in the 
Balkans—Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece—between June 1941 and the spring of 
1943 in the present volume. These will be dealt with in volume viii, now in 
preparation. In view of the fact that, owing to the changed conditions in the 
former Soviet Union, new information and interpretations may be expected 
in the near future, it seemed more sensible to treat the problems of the Soviet 
conduct of the war on a larger scale separately in volume viii. 
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1. DEVELOPMENTS UP TO THE ENTRY INTO THE WAR 
BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(a) American Foreign Policy and Strategy vis-a-vis the Belligerents until 
June 1941 

IN his book On Democracy in America,’ published in 1835, Alexis de Tocque- 

ville predicted the development of the United States of America, dedicated 

to the principle of liberty, and the development of Russia, in thrall to the 

principle of servitude, into the two great flanking powers of ancient Europe. 

By 1917, if not before, this assessment was proved correct. 

To the extent that the incipient development of Soviet Russia was indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Second World War, it was described in 
volume iv of this series. For the same reason a retrospective view of the United 
States will be attempted here. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt was an ‘internationalist’, even though 
initially he possessed no special knowledge of the world outside America. His 
attitude stemmed from the almost aristocratic economic haute bourgeoisie of 
New England and from the cultured international lifestyle of his parents, as 
well as from the education he received at Groton boarding school, a puri- 
tanically Christian seedbed of missionary internationalism, and at Harvard. 
This inclination was further reinforced by his study of the works of Captain 
Alfred Thayer Mahan on the influence of sea power on history, equating rule 
of the seas with world domination and demanding control of the sea routes by 
a powerful navy, along with a far-forward defence of the United States. Finally 
there was the role model of President Theodore Roosevelt, a relation of FDR, 
with whom at the turn of the century the United States stepped powerfully 
into world politics and staked its global claims. Another major influence was 
President Woodrow Wilson with his Fourteen-point Program for the pacifi- 
cation of the world and his visionary salvationist pathos, to which Roosevelt 


' 'This section deals primarily with the policy and strategy of the USA and Great Britain, as 
well as with that of the Soviet Union in so far as this can be reconstructed from Anglo-American 
and German sources and to the extent that it concerns the two coalition partners. On Soviet policy 
and strategy up to mid-1942, mainly from the Soviet point of view, see the section by Hoffmann in 
Germany and the Second World War, vol. iv; for the succeeding period see the section by Matthei 
in the planned vol. viii. 

2 Tocqueville, Democracy in America, vol. i. 
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during the great depression responded with his New Deal, under which every 
person was to be entitled to a minimum standard of living. As Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy during the First World War he had already been concerned 
with global questions. He was familiar with problems of strategy. Unlike the 
‘isolationists’, who did not wish to be entangled in a European war again, he 
did not regard American security and the United States’ ‘national interest’ as 
being confined to the western hemisphere, but saw them in global, economic, 
military, and ideological terms.’ 

The prospect that these interests, marked by liberal-democratic ideas and 
a worldwide free economy, an ‘open door’ policy, might be curbed by the 
self-sufficient large economic areas and co-prosperity zones planned by the 
Axis powers and Japan for Europe and Africa, as well as for South-East Asia, 
induced Roosevelt at an early date to oppose Germany and Japan. In this he was 
largely motivated by the thought of predictable losses of American influence 
and trade, and of the social upheavals that would probably ensue within the 
United States. He may have been confirmed in this attitude by a dislike of the 
Germans, based ona brief school visit and short stays in Germany. The foreign- 
policy line had already been defined by President Coolidge, who stated that 
American investments and trade relations were such that any conflict anywhere 
in the world affected the United States. Later, US Secretary of State Hull 
declared in Congress in 1932 that America was superbly qualified to lead the 
world to undreamt-of peaks of wealth and civilization. Roosevelt was therefore 


> 'The concepts ‘isolationism’ and ‘internationalism’ describe two main directions of US thought 
on foreign policy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. During the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century traditional US foreign policy, going back to the American Founding Fathers and 
based then on America’s geostrategic and technological unassailability, was becoming increas- 
ingly impracticable. That policy had been characterized by a desire to refrain from international 
obligations of a political or military nature, while simultaneously promoting foreign trade and 
cultural relations. This view was gradually replaced by the realization that America had become 
an industrial world power with major international political, economic, and military interests 
and obligations, and that, despite its geographical remoteness, it was no longer invulnerable and 
would therefore have to intervene actively in world politics for the sake of economic advantage and 
military security. Linked with this was the idealistic notion, going back to the cosmopolitanism 
of William Penn and to American federalism, that the principles regulating relations among the 
individual American states should be applied to the coexistence of the world’s nations, so that any 
quarrels might be peacefully and fairly settled by arbitration. 

‘Tsolationism’ may therefore be understood as a phase in the development of US foreign pol- 
icy, one which, in its nineteenth-century form, has been irretrievably superseded. Its greatest 
successes were the rejection of the treaty of Versailles by the US Senate and the USA’s refusal 
to join the League of Nations after the First World War. It peaked once more in the neutrality 
legislation of the 1930s. Outdated and forced on to the defensive by international developments in 
the twentieth century, such as the emergence of totalitarian states and of states rejecting free trade, 
it was raised to a dogma (Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles A. Beard, Charles C. Tansill). However, in 
a shrinking world, and for a country of such dominant position among the nations, ‘isolationism’ 
lost much of its effectiveness. 

‘Internationalism’ may be viewed as a counter-trend which has replaced isolationism. This was 
promoted by the Hague conferences, President Taft, President Wilson’s League of Nations policy, 
the Kellogg—Briand pact, the foreign policy of Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and by the challenge of the totalitarian states, as well as developments 
since the end of the Second World War. See Jonas, ‘Isolationism’; Kuehl, ‘Internationalism’, with 
further bibliographical references. 
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continuing an already existing trend in American foreign policy, all the way toa 
Pax Americana. No doubt there was active within him the American tradition 
based on a rationally enlightening faith in progress, bordering on militant 
moralism: man endowed with reason was able, already in this world, to bring 
about a well-nigh ideal state of peace and prosperity if everyone else was equally 
sensible. This belief, along with a puritanical conviction of belonging to the 
elect, characterizes American idealism. Roosevelt claimed for the United States 
of America the leading role in the maintenance of a liberal-democratic world 
order, along with the preservation of American requirements of security and 
liberty—a role which was also tacitly directed against the western European 
colonial powers, whose markets were not readily open to American trade. 

Thus Roosevelt had already played a part in the Stimson Doctrine of 1932, 
according to which American foreign policy had a duty to ensure the obser- 
vance of international agreements. This, as Roosevelt pointed out at the time, 
was the ‘corner-stone upon which all relations between nations must be an- 
chored’. On this basis the United States had already considered war against 
Japanese actions in China. As for Hitlerite Germany, during the first few years 
Roosevelt, in ignorance or underestimation of Hitler’s true intentions, viewed 
that country very critically but certainly not yet inimically. This attitude, 
however, underwent a change, even though Roosevelt was not immediately 
thinking of war against Germany. At the end of 1937 and the beginning of 
1938 he tried, by means of his ideologically charged world peace plan, to tor- 
pedo the policy of appeasement pursued with regard to Mussolini and Hitler 
by the pragmatic British prime minister Neville Chamberlain. He envisaged 
a conference of government representatives of the principal states in Wash- 
ington, at which the fundamental norms of international relations, questions 
of armament limitations and disarmament, economic issues, and the rules of 
war were to be discussed. States not submitting to Roosevelt’s interventionist 
economic and peace policy were to be publicly branded and placed in ‘quar- 
antine’, with war not being ruled out as a last resort. At issue primarily was 
the prevention of a bilateral arrangement of Britain with Germany and Italy, 
as well as the continued existence of the totalitarian states with their autarkic 
economic policy. Roosevelt’s world peace plan was to provide a maximum of 
economic and political influence for the United States. It foundered because 
Chamberlain did not accept it, believing that its open-door trade doctrine was 
also directed against the British Commonwealth, into whose trading zones, 
protected by preferential tariffs, the United States had long tried to penetrate 
by way of Canada. The unsuccessful world peace plan was entirely in line with 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points and with the public statements yet to be made by 
Roosevelt. 

The unsuccessful European peace missions of Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles and General Motors manager James D. Mooney, both of them 
initiated by Roosevelt in the spring of 1940, also seem to have been based 
ultimately on notions of American hegemony and on economic and security 
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interests, even though they were evidently linked to a domestic policy of paci- 
fying the isolationists in the run-up to the presidential elections and of creating 
better electoral chances for Roosevelt by presenting him in the role of peace- 
maker. Of course, the peace mission would have failed in any case because 
of Hitler’s intransigence, even if the American president’s motivations, which 
stood in the way of a genuine search for peace, were discounted. In Britain 
too there was a readiness, in both the government and the Labour Opposition, 
to achieve an honorable negotiated peace with Germany as an equal partner 
in order to preserve the Empire, which might well be destroyed by a war. 
Although Germany would have to abandon her conquests, she was not to be 
partitioned but, on the contrary, satisfied territorially even at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and with an Austrian plebiscite concerning the 
Anschluss. Eventually, however, concern was gaining ground that American 
intervention in the form of a speedy—albeit unreliable—settlement of the 
conflict, involving durable guarantees against a recurrence of Nazi aggression, 
might create in Germany an impression of weakness and among the western 
public a sense of irresolution. Moreover, by their further demand of inter- 
ference in Germany’s internal order through the restitution of liberty, and 
especially freedom of information, in the event of Allied victory, Chamberlain 
and Halifax admitted the failure of their past policy of simple appeasement,* a 
policy which it had been thought would succeed without such intervention. 
Roosevelt’s moral rejection of authoritarian and totalitarian regimes in all 
parts of the world first emerged clearly in his famous ‘quarantine speech’ of 5 
October 1937. He proposed then that all aggressor states, in particular Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, which in his eyes had violated international peace (in 
China and Ethiopia, and in the Spanish Civil War) should be banned from 
trade and, like sick persons, placed in ‘quarantine’, to prevent their malady 
from spreading any further. The threat to American interests was then, as for 
some years past, perceived mainly to come from Japan, which had attacked 
China and was about to make the Greater East Asian sphere self-sufficient and 
reorganize it under its domination. With that speech Roosevelt also intended 
to make it clear to his fellow Americans that they could not live in peace in a 
restless world if they persisted in their isolationism. Moreover, he wished to 
encourage the western countries to act against dictatorships. After the Munich 
Agreement Roosevelt, in a public broadcast on 26 October 1938, once more 
warned against the danger of aggression throughout the world, a danger that 
had to be confronted especially in the western hemisphere. On 4 January 1939 
he made it clear in his State of the Union message to Congress that this would 
have to be done by measures ‘short of war’: these will be described below. 


* Hillgruber, Zenit, 24, 35-6; Junker, Roosevelt, 9 ff., 117 ff.; Bavendamm, Roosevelts Weg zum 
Krieg, 28 ff., 38-9, 66 ff., 98-9, 114 ff., 123-4, 137 ff., 166, 271-99; Craig, ‘Roosevelt’, 171, 178 ff., 
188; Moltmann, Amerikas Deutschlandpolitik, 8-20, 30 ff.; Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 27 (Roo- 
sevelt quote), 215-18; Tyrell, Deutschlandplanung, 8-13; Martin, Friedensinitiativen, 207-33. 
Jonas, ‘Isolationism’ and Jsolationism in America; Adler, Uncertain Giant; Isolation and Security; 
Kuehl, ‘Internationalism’, Gietz, Neue Alte Welt, 21 ff., 28 ff., 35 ff. 
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In this address Roosevelt actually equated the frontier on the Rhine with the 
security of the United States, after his Secretary of the Treasury had earlier 
described Britain and France as America’s ‘first line of defence’. Following 
the German occupation of rump Czechoslovakia he rejected German claims of 
hostile encirclement and laid claim to participation in the regulation of the af- 
fairs of the Old World by inviting the world’s dictators to respect the integrity 
of thirty-one countries at least for the next ten years: ‘We too have an interest in 
what goes on in the world.’ As some of these countries were situated at a great 
distance from Germany, he provided Hitler with an occasion for an ironically 
mocking retort. By his Military Order of July 1939 Roosevelt placed the army 
and navy chiefs of staff directly under his authority and thereby emphasized 
his claim to discharge personally the president’s nominal function of supreme 
commander of the American armed forces in the event of war. 

By his policy Roosevelt encouraged Britain and France to switch from a 
policy of appeasement to resistance against Hitler’s policy of expansion. Al- 
though on the outbreak of war on 1 September 1939 he declared that Amer- 
ica would not make any preparations for war but would remain neutral, he 
clearly differentiated this attitude from measures to meet the problems of war; 
such measures America would take, because he rejected any strict neutrality 
towards Hitler. These, along with the general American trade and arms em- 
bargo against belligerents, introduced by the 1935 Neutrality Act, benefited 
the aggressor—as shown by the Spanish Civil War—rather than his victim, 
who was thereby deprived of the necessary support. Above all, the act dam- 
aged American trade. For this reason the Cash-and-Carry clause, ‘invented’ by 
the banker Bernard Baruch, was introduced into the Neutrality Act in 1937. 
This represented an ingenious way out of the dilemma between fear of war and 
the profit interest, and simultaneously diminished the risk of being drawn into 
the war. Belligerents were now able to purchase goods—with the exception of 
‘deadly weapons’—in America, provided they paid for them on the spot and 
were able to transport them in their own ships. The intention was to avoid all 
risks and dangers without having to renounce profit. 

It was in line with this policy and strategy of ‘divided roles’ that the strict 
Neutrality Act of 1935, born at atime of anti-war sentiment and isolationism in 
America, was, in view of the war triggered by Hitler in Europe and an increas- 
ingly pro-British and pro-French mood, once more amended on 4 November 
1939. The new version now also allowed, on the same conditions, the sale of 
weapons and war material on the basis of purchasing contracts with American 
private industry. The Cash-and-Carry clause intensified the western powers’ 
financial dependence on the United States, as did the preference for the sale of 
finished war materials over machine tools, which would have enabled Britain 
to set up production at home.* Neutrality was being maintained only in ap- 
pearance, as the British and French alone were thus favoured (their blockade 
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rendered any German shipping in the North Atlantic impossible anyway). 
But because of Britain’s shortage of dollars American assistance was still kept 
within limits. 

Roosevelt had meanwhile instructed the Joint Planning Committee to pre- 
pare military contingency studies, paying special attention to a two-ocean 
war against several great powers. These were submitted to him towards the 
end of 1939 as outline studies Rainbow 1-5.° Up to May 1940, when the 
British and French fleets were still protecting the eastern flank of the United 
States in the Atlantic, American strategic planning concentrated on Rainbow 
2, which assumed a Japanese attack on British, French, and Dutch possessions 
in South-East Asia; these were to be protected by the deterrent potential of 
the US Pacific Fleet. 

The German victories in northern and western Europe and Japan’s restraint 
in South-East Asia—which surprised Roosevelt—deprived American strategic 
planning of its basis. At the same time America’s insufficient military strength 
for a simultaneous war in the east and west became manifest. In May 1940 the 
army numbered only some 240,000 men, with just five combat-ready divisions. 
The army air forces had only about half as many aircraft as the Luftwaf- 
fe. In terms of arms and units the German Wehrmacht was several times 
stronger than the US army. Only the US navy was an instrument of war to 
be taken seriously.’ In spite of American weakness and the German victories 
in Europe Roosevelt refused, in the US General Staff’s revised planning, to 
think only of the defence of his own, western hemisphere, as some military 
men and the isolationists were demanding. He realized that it was necessary, 
and in the American interest, to support Britain even at considerable risk, both 
materially and morally, to enable her to continue the struggle. This meant that 
the now accelerating American armament drive had to serve both the build-up 
of the United States’ own military strength and the maintenance of British 
defensive capacity, even if this meant delaying America’s readiness for war. 
Roosevelt complied with Churchill’s request of 15 May 1940 for help. On 16 
May Congress honoured his promise by the grant of another billion dollars for 
armaments. Beginning in June, the British were being supplied on a limited 
scale with weapons, armour, and aircraft which the United States could spare. 
More particularly, preparations were made to step up the production capacity 
of the aircraft industry to 50,000 aircraft annually. Roosevelt believed that 
air power was of special importance, because big bombers could repulse sea- 
based attacks on the United States at a great distance from home and would 
make it easier for the western powers to attack Berlin. Regardless of whether 
Churchill, with his appeal for American help, correctly assessed America’s 
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claim to hegemony or the effect which the involvement of the Soviet Union in 
the war would eventually have on conditions in Europe or Britain’s position 
in the world—at that moment his concern was to save Britain. This attitude, 
at a time when Britain’s defeat in the west was entirely on the cards, was also a 
major factor in the appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as British Ambassador 
to Moscow and the resumption of normal relations with the Soviet Union.* 

The French premier, Paul Reynaud, requested that America enter the war 
against Hitler there and then. This Roosevelt was unable to do, given his 
own weakness, the still strong anti-war sentiment in the United States, and 
the fact that Congress had a say in such decisions. In his address of 10 June 
1940 Roosevelt for the first time announced his official support for the Allies, 
declaring that America would make its material wealth available to all those 
who offered resistance to brute force. Roosevelt persisted in this attitude even 
after General Strong, the chief of the War Planning Office, declared on the 
day of Marshal Pétain’s request for an armistice that Britain’s defeat would 
follow shortly. At a lower level British-American ‘technical’ talks were already 
being held in the summer of 1940 in what was called the Anglo-American 
Standardization of Arms Committee under the code name ‘Buffalo’. Roosevelt 
regarded them as of equal importance with the talks on the steps to be taken 
should the French fleet fall into German hands or the British be forced to 
leave Gibraltar. But for electoral reasons he did not wish any of this to reach 
the public. On 19 June 1940 he replaced his isolationist secretary for war 
Harry H. Woodring, who refused to hand over war material to Britain in 
view of America’s own unreadiness, by the Republican Henry L. Stimson and 
appointed another Republican, Frank Knox, of whose support for his foreign 
policy he was convinced, his secretary for the navy. 

Roosevelt did not allow himself to be deflected, either by his political or by 
his military advisers, from his policy of deterrence pursued since the Munich 
crisis, a policy in which ‘military “appearance”, including help for the Allies, 
was no less important, and in many respects more important, than military 
“reality”’. A memorandum by his chief of staff, influenced by pessimistic 
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to be mistrustful of the Soviet Union and to reject the Soviet system; in the British—-Soviet talks of 
1941 Churchill simply overrode Cripps. Out of consideration towards the USA, Churchill initially 
hesitated to anticipate any postwar territorial arrangements. 
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reports from the US Ambassador in London, Joseph P. Kennedy, question- 
ing the use of material aid for a Britain already collapsing, was rejected by 
Roosevelt. He did not obey a Senate veto on the sale to Britain of destroyers 
needed for the defence of his own country, although for a number of weeks 
he had himself hesitated to authorize the sale because Britain’s position in the 
summer of 1940 seemed very uncertain to him and the destroyers might then 
be used against America in the event of a German victory. As regards Japan, he 
persisted, despite references from military quarters to America’s unreadiness 
for war, along his hard, though tactically very flexible, line. In view of the tense 
situation in Europe, a conflict with Japan would have been most unwelcome. 
Generally speaking, amid the crisis of the western democracies in the summer 
of 1940 he kept to a policy of what was possible, given the prevailing mood in 
his own country, and what was sensible for his hoped-for re-election in No- 
vember. It was a policy of encouraging the British and warning the Japanese 
without provoking them by excessively strict embargo measures (oil, scrap).° 
His policy and strategy were based on Britain’s now presumed ability and 
determination to continue the struggle, demonstrated by the British navy’s 
attack on parts of the French fleet at Oran and Dakar in July 1940. This was 
by no means an obvious decision in the circumstances at the time. It was based 
not only on moral principles and emotional ties to Great Britain, but primarily 
on concern for the military security and economic life of the United States of 
America. 

Roosevelt’s definitive adoption of his foreign-policy and strategic line in 
June 1940 was rapidly followed by decisions: the signing on 19 July of the law 
on the Two Oceans Fleet, to be built up within six years; the British-American 
agreement of 23-4 July, under which the British were to receive more than half 
the 27,000 aircraft to be built in America by April 1942; his consent to British— 
American staff talks, which were to afford American officers an insight into 
British war experience; the agreement concluded on 17 August 1940 between 
Roosevelt and the Canadian prime minister William L. Mackenzie King on 
the establishment of a permanent US—Canadian Defence Committee for the 
co-ordination of security measures by the two countries; and finally the Lend- 
Lease agreement of 2 September, going back to Churchill’s first request for 
help, under which the British received 50 outdated destroyers in exchange 
for the interest-free leasing, for a period of 99 years, of military bases in the 
Atlantic (as laid down subsequently in a treaty of 27 March 1941). These 
were in Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, Santa Lucia, Trinidad, British 
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Guyana, Antigua, and the Bahamas. In addition, the Selective Service Act, 
enacted on 15 September 1940, established conscription (by the drawing of 
lots) in peacetime for the first time in American history. On this basis the army 
was to train 900,000 men each year. The fleet was already being enlarged and 
by 9 September 1940 construction orders had been placed for 210 warships, 
including 7 battleships and 12 aircraft- carriers.'° 

The United States feared, in the event of a British defeat, an incipient threat 
by a German ‘Fifth Column’—strategically from the establishment of a Ger- 
man base in the western hemisphere, by way of the seizure of Dutch, Belgian, 
British, and French possessions in Africa and the Caribbean, as well as in 
South America through a change of status, militarily from a Luftwaffe based 
on those possessions and from the German navy,'' and economically from the 
extension of a self-sufficient German-controlled European—African economic 
bloc to South America with the aid of existing trade relations and German 
investments.'? No doubt these dangers were greatly exaggerated as far as the 
near future was concerned, since Germany was not capable, either militarily or 
economically, of building up such a position against the United States. From 
a long-term viewpoint, however, these fears did not seem entirely unrealistic 
if one remembers that in the summer of 1940 Hitler had approved the naval 
war staff's postwar naval construction plans and policy regarding naval bases. 
These aimed at superiority over the US navy, but there was no mention, even 
here, of reaching out to South America.'? Similar fears, however, had already 
given rise to counter-moves. At the 8th Panamerican Conference in Lima in 
December 1938 Roosevelt had already tried to involve the countries of South 
America in the defence of the western hemisphere against the totalitarian 
powers and thereby to diminish the burden on his own country. The first joint 
action of the states of the western hemisphere to meet possible threats emanat- 
ing from the European war was the (still defensive and isolationist-inspired) 
Panama Declaration of 3 October 1939, in which twenty-one foreign ministers 
of the countries south of Canada proclaimed the establishment of a security 
belt, to extend between 300 and 1,000 miles from the east and west coasts of 
the continent: the belligerent powers were warned against engaging in military 
actions within that zone. Although this was directed against Britain as well, it 
was accepted because the British were hoping in this way to obtain information 
on German shipping movements. It was realized that there were no means of 
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enforcing this decision, and initially the belligerents did not respect the se- 
curity zone. The United States, moreover, was concerned about the double 
threat, from Germany and Japan, to the Panama Canal, which was vital to 
shipping and to strategic fleet movements from the Pacific into the Atlantic 
and the other way round. The Act of Havana, where the representatives of the 
American states met again on 30 July 1940, therefore declared that the states 
would collaborate in defence against subversive actions by the Axis powers in 
the Americas. Any violation of the territory, sovereignty, or political indepen- 
dence of any American state by a non-American state was to be regarded as 
an act of aggression against all American states. Behind this statement stood 
Roosevelt’s concern that a victory of totalitarianism in the eastern (European) 
hemisphere might spread to the western hemisphere and become a deadly 
danger to the American way of life, democracy, and freedom.'* This was a 
revival of the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. 

Military aid to Britain was at first provided against the opposition of top 
military quarters, who regarded it as an obstacle to American rearmament. 
However, when it became obvious in the late summer of 1940 that Britain 
would hold out, the American generals too became convinced of the need for 
such aid for the sake of their country’s security. Even though a large section of 
the American public was not yet ready to go to war, many had come to realize 
that a defeat of Great Britain would be a severe blow to American interests. 
A large part of the credit for this ‘persuasion’ must certainly go to Roosevelt, 
who was preparing the Americans for the possibility of war against Germany 
and, on this issue, was always ahead of his nation. 

The Japanese invasion of northern Indochina on 22 September 1940 and 
the conclusion on 27 September of the Tripartite Pact between Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, which assigned to the three partners a generally southward 
extension of their spheres of interest, once more highlighted the seriousness 
of the situation, especially the problem for the United States of being tied 
down both in Europe and in East Asia. Roosevelt imposed a total embargo on 
deliveries of scrap to Japan and granted a loan to China. Account was taken of 
the new situation in the memorandum known as ‘Plan Dog’ of the US Navy 
chief of staff, Admiral Harold R. Stark; this was the first thorough study of the 
strategic situation in the event of an early entry of the United States into the 
war. Basing itself on the 1939 study Rainbow 5, it envisaged the maintenance of 
a strategic defence in the Pacific and the rapid transfer of army troops to North 
Africa and Europe with the aim of bringing the Axis to its knees through the 
use of ground forces, seeing that British land forces were insufficient for this 
task and that no major successes could as yet be achieved from the sea or the air. 
The strategic guideline ‘Germany first’ was based on the realization that the 
shortage of forces rendered impossible a simultaneous offensive engagement 
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in both theatres of war. Support for Britain, vital to American security, called 
for a shift of the main military effort into the Atlantic zone, while American 
policy vis-a-vis Japan might be temporarily reorientated with the objective of a 
provisional modus vivendi. Although Roosevelt agreed with the principle that 
Germany had to be defeated first, he was not prepared to change course in 
his East Asia policy because this would almost certainly have led to the defeat 
of China and a massive strengthening of Japan. Instead, as the result of a 
conference with the military leaders, a weak ‘Asian fleet’ was dispatched to the 
Philippines, close to China, while the powerful ‘Pacific fleet’ was to continue 
to check the Japanese from Hawaii. In the Atlantic open warfare was still to 
be avoided in view of America’s weakness, but material aid to Britain was to 
be stepped up and the escorting of convoys to England was to be taken over 
by the American navy, although this had not, as yet, been formally decided. 
Embargos against Japan were presently intensified in spite of warnings from 
military quarters, including the chief of the Army General Staff, George C. 
Marshall. Attempts were simultaneously made to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union.'* 

Britain meanwhile encountered difficulties in paying for the American de- 
liveries on the cash-and-carry principle, as her foreign currency holdings were 
being rapidly depleted. When Churchill appealed for help on 8 December 
1940 Roosevelt, at a press conference on 17 December 1940, reacted with the 
suggestion that the cash-and-carry principle might be abandoned in favour 
of a lease-lend procedure, which he illustrated by the (since famous) ‘garden 
hose’ example. In his ‘Fireside Chat’ of 29 December 1940 he then described 
the United States of America as the ‘arsenal of democracy’. The volume of aid 
was to be increased. On 10 January 1941 the Lend-Lease Bill was sent to the 
US Congress. On 11 March it came into force as the Lend-Lease Act. Roo- 
sevelt had offered it to Congress as an alternative to an unpopular American 
entry into the war. 

The law gave the president unlimited authority, initially within the scope of 7 
billion dollars, to order the manufacture of any weapons, items of equipment, or 
consumer goods needed for the accelerated build-up of the American fighting 
forces, as well as to supply these to other countries whose defence he considered 
vital to the security of the United States. At first this applied principally to 
Britain. Roosevelt avoided precipitate deliveries of material aid—which by 
then were no longer quite so urgently needed—and used the bulk of the moneys 
for the establishment of new factories to produce war material. Supplies of 
aid to Britain in 1941 were therefore still mostly on cash-and-carry terms 
rather than lend-lease deliveries. Roosevelt’s address on the enactment of the 
Lend-Lease Act, along with manifest American preparations for war, had 
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been regarded by the Wehrmacht leadership as tantamount to a declaration 
of war. In practice, the law permitted the gift of vital war material to Britain. 
Personal relations between Churchill and Roosevelt also presently improved as 
a result of personnel changes. Ambassador Kennedy, a critic of the president’s 
policy towards Britain, was replaced by Ambassador John Gilbert Winant, 
who supported Roosevelt’s policy. Lord Halifax, until then the British foreign 
secretary, was appointed Ambassador to Washington, and Roosevelt began 
to make frequent use of special envoys such as Averell Harriman and Harry 
Hopkins, who were personal friends. Henceforward Roosevelt pursued a policy 
of support for all forces opposing the Axis powers and Japan. His re-election 
on 5 November 1940 ensured the continuity of that policy, and was thus an 
important event.'® 

As early as 8 October 1940 Congress had approved the expenditure of 17 bil- 
lion dollars for military purposes—nearly as much as America’s total military 
expenditure in the First World War. On 8 November 1940 Roosevelt decided 
that war material manufactured in America should go in roughly equal shares 
to Britain (including Canada) and the United States. On 11 November the 
transfer began of American aircraft to Britain via Newfoundland and North- 
ern Ireland, by American pilots, at a rate of 350-400 machines per month. A 
National Defence Council was set up to accelerate American rearmament. In 
the area of foreign policy endeavours were being initiated in those European 
states which were in danger of being more or less absorbed into the Ger- 
man power sphere (such as Vichy France, Spain, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia) to 
strengthen the political forces which opposed such moves. Roosevelt entrusted 
this task to close personal friends. In South America too the Americans suc- 
ceeded by the beginning of 1941 in decisively curbing the strong German 
influence, except in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. Before the year was out, 
Brazil and Colombia joined with the United States in order to eliminate the 
German- or Italian-controlled airline companies in those countries. '’ 

A significant feature of American policy at the beginning of 1941 was Roose- 
velt’s State of the Union message to Congress on 6 January. In it he formu- 
lated, albeit in very general terms, the objectives of his policy, which now 
no longer avoided war with the totalitarian powers; these had been hinted 
at in the corresponding messages of the preceding years. In terse formula- 
tion he described them as the ‘Four Freedoms’ for which the western demo- 
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cracies were fighting and which were to prevail everywhere in the world— 
freedom of speech and expression, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
to be accomplished by international trade, and freedom from fear and op- 
pression. Roosevelt was especially concerned with disarmament throughout 
the world, to ensure that no state was able again to attack another unlaw- 
fully.'® 

Relations between the United States and Britain in the summer of 1941 have 
been described as a ‘common-law marriage’.'? A milestone in these relations 
was the jointly prepared War Plan ABC-1 (American-British Staff Conver- 
sations), the result of secret British-American staff talks between 28 January 
and 27 March 1941. A fundamental aspect of the plan was the conviction that 
protection of the shipping routes to the British Isles across the North Atlantic 
must be the basis of a common strategy. Elimination of the threat to these 
routes was thus the most important military task. Regardless of whether the 
United States was drawn into the war first in the Pacific or in the Atlantic, the 
European theatre was to have priority (‘Germany first’), and only after the de- 
feat of Germany would all forces be concentrated against Japan. The US Navy 
was to assume the defence of the North Atlantic region as soon as possible in 
order to relieve the British. This was done by the transfer of part of the fleet 
under Admiral Ernest Joseph King to the American east coast. Britain would 
be assigned the Mediterranean as the principal theatre of war. As for the sta- 
tioning of the US Pacific Fleet, the American view prevailed: it was not to be 
moved to Singapore, as the British had always wished, but would be kept in the 
Central Pacific as a latent threat to the left flank of Japan’s expected southward 
thrust. America’s assumption of the protective tasks in the North Atlantic 
would enable Britain to reinforce her naval and air forces in South-East Asia. 
Moreover, it was agreed to exchange military missions, which, immediately 
upon America’s entry into the war, would be expanded into a joint operations 
staff. Agreements were also concluded on the distribution and stationing of 
the American-produced aircraft in the various theatres of war, as well as on 
co-operation between the air forces of the two countries, summed up in Plan 
ABC-z of 29 March 1941. Under this plan the American army air forces were 
to aim speedily at a 54-group programme, and, in the event of the British Isles 
being lost as American air bases, a 100-group programme. Although ABC-2 
did not receive formal approval by the American administration, it neverthe- 
less served as a guideline for the future and was continually updated during the 
succeeding months. Roosevelt—for political reasons, as the United States was 
not yet at war—altogether dispensed with formal approval of the plans. Overall 
planning basically followed Rainbow 5, prepared by the American planners 
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since 1939. In April-May 1941 Rainbow 5 became the official American war 
plan and essentially remained in force throughout the war.”° 

On 27 May, in order to ensure the streamlining of the American economy for 
the country’s impending war requirements, Roosevelt declared an unlimited 
national emergency.”'! American war preparations, however, still fell far short 
of readiness for war. This was interpreted by the German chargé d’affaires 
in Washington to the effect that America was playing for time, if possible 
until 1945 but at least until 1942.”? Aid shipments to Britain did indeed re- 
tard American rearmament, but in Britain they permitted the concentration 
of armaments on certain areas (aircraft, armour) in which the British might 
outstrip, or at least catch up with, German armaments in the course of 1941. 
Mention should also be made here of the construction of the ‘Liberty Ships’ in 
American shipyards: these were to play a significant part in maintaining British 
seaborne supplies. Under a decision of 24 March 1941 British ships, even war- 
ships, could be repaired in American shipyards to relieve British yards. Thus 
the armament industry of the two countries increasingly adopted a division- 
of-labour system, especially after French and British orders between 1938 and 
1940 had laid the foundations of the American armament economy.”*? By now 
scientific information was being exchanged, including information on radar 
and atomic energy, there was co-operation in the areas of the military secret 
service and of espionage and counter-espionage, technological specialists were 
being exchanged, especially in the area of aviation technology, and British air 
crews were being trained in America. The Americans established a supply 
route for the British right across North Africa to Egypt and the Persian Gulf, 
the so-called Takoradi route, for which the British demanded an increasing 
number of American personnel.** Relations between the two Anglo-Saxon 
powers were characterized during the six months prior to the beginning of the 
German-Soviet war by a rapidly increasing, albeit materially and psychologi- 
cally far from complete, readiness for war on the part of the United States and 
by the transition from a partnership between the two naval powers marked by 
unilateral aid to a political and military alliance. 

Hitler, who was trying to prevent America’s entry into the war before the 
planned conclusion of his eastern campaign in the late autumn of 1941, even at 
the cost of disadvantages in the war at sea, reacted cautiously to the Lend-Lease 
Act by extending the German zone of operations roughly as far as Iceland, in 
order to counteract co-operation between British and American naval forces, 
which had become closer since the spring of 1941. But he rejected a proposal 
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by Raeder to carry the U-boat war into the Panamerican security zone.”* On 30 
March 1941 the Americans responded by confiscating 30 German and Italian, 
as well as 35 Danish, ships which had been detained for some time in American 
ports; on 6 June these were, by a new law, declared to be American property 
and were handed over to the British. In Greenland, where American airfield 
reconnaissance had been going on since March 1941, out of concern that the 
Germans might establish themselves there, bases were now occupied. The 
basis of this was a somewhat unusual agreement with the Danish minister in 
Washington, dated 9 April 1941, who acted without the knowledge of his gov- 
ernment. This represented a further step towards a land-supported air route 
to Europe. On to April the Panamerican security zone was extended east- 
wards as far as Greenland and hence right up to the German operations zone 
around Iceland. Eight days later the US Atlantic Fleet moved the boundary 
of the part of the security zone controlled by it eastward to the 30th meridian 
west of Greenwich. In view of the Japanese—Soviet neutrality agreement of 
13 April 1941, and making allowance for American public opinion, Roosevelt 
abandoned his earlier intention to have the convoys to Britain escorted within 
the security zone by American warships, and confined himself to announcing 
regular naval patrols. In practice this meant the shadowing of the German 
U-boats and the transmission of their locations to the British, who could then 
engage them for themselves. This regulation entered into force on 24 April 
and, now that the security zone had been further advanced eastwards, extended 
as far as the 26th degree of western longitude, including the Azores. 

In order to keep the risk of America’s entry into the war as low as possible 
during the Balkan campaign and the preparations for the impending eastern 
campaign, on 20 April Hitler recognized the enlarged Panamerican security 
zone in the Atlantic. German naval forces were instructed to avoid at all costs 
any incidents there with American vessels. After an American ship had been 
sunk by a German U-boat in the South Atlantic on 21 May, contrary to 
Hitler’s order but in accordance with the international law of war concerning 
prizes, on 14 June Roosevelt ordered all German assets in the United States 
to be frozen and two days later demanded the closure of German consulates 
and agencies for alleged subversive activity. American citizens were forbid- 
den to do business with South American firms which—according to a black 
list—collaborated with Germany or Italy.”® In view of the persisting anti-war 
sentiment in America, Roosevelt did not regard the incident in the South At- 
lantic as sufficient cause for an entry into the war. No doubt it would have been 
in his power to initiate many more such incidents, but he did not do so. ‘He 
would wage the war, but not declare it,’ Churchill said of him to his Cabinet. 
When he added that Roosevelt would, if necessary, do everything to cause 
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an ‘incident’, then this was probably no more than wishful thinking. Only a 
suitably serious event could bring about the American public’s consent to the 
country’s entry into the war.”’ 

Outwardly, all the measures short of war were justified by the fact that on 20 
June Roosevelt branded Germany as an international law-breaker. The outline 
for this had been set by him in his message to Congress at the beginning of 
the year. In the Middle East too he supported the British war effort: following 
the British success over the Italians in Ethiopia on 1o April he no longer 
regarded the Red Sea as a war zone, and considered Egypt a neutral country, 
so that American ships were free to move there and supply the British with 
war material. In this he quite simply ‘overlooked’ the fact that the German 
Luftwaffe was already attacking the Suez Canal, that Egypt was anything but 
neutral, and that the Red Sea was a war zone.”® 


(b) Anglo-American Rapprochement to the Soviet Union and the First Aid 
Shipments 


The German attack on the Soviet Union was certainly no more of a surprise to 
the British and American governments than it was for the Soviet government, 
which had long been forewarned by the British, ultimately even with a precise 
date of the strike. The Soviet front-line troops alone were taken by surprise 
because, for reasons not yet adequately established, Stalin had omitted to have 
them warned and put on alert in time.”? The Soviet Union’s involvement in 
the war represented the fulfilment of Churchill’s great wish: Britain was no 
longer facing Hitler on her own. It was onlya short step to the establishment of 
the so-called anti-Hitler coalition during the months which followed—a loose 
partnership between Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States 
of America, which de facto was already at war with Hitlerite Germany. Under 
the constraints of the moment the two western democracies endeavoured to 
set aside their continuing prejudices against and dislike of the Soviet Union. 
The origin of this coalition, whose unifying bond was solely their common 
hostility to Germany, alongside very different views on the future world order, 
has been described in detail elsewhere in this series.*° 

On to June 1941 the British foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, had already 
assured Ivan Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador in London, that, if the case 
arose, Great Britain would do everything in her power, such as launching air 
raids in the west, in order to draw German air forces away from the east. On 
the day of the German attack, 22 June, Churchill immediately promised aid 
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to the Soviets. ‘Any man or state who fights on against Nazidom will have 
our aid... It follows, therefore, that we shall give whatever help we can to 
Russia and the Russian people.’ This declaration, stemming from the needs 
of the moment rather than being a spontaneous statement, was largely in 
response to Ambassador Cripps’s urgings and scarcely signalled a change in 
British relations with the Soviet Union. These, as Anthony Eden put it, were 
now ‘eased but not transformed’. Churchill’s mistrust of the Soviet Union 
remained. Instead of military aid there was, initially, only the dispatch of a 
British military mission under General Noel Mason-Macfarlane, an officer 
of the British secret service, who was to gather information on the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, in a pessimistic evaluation of Soviet strength, a plan was 
considered for the destruction of the Caucasian oil industry, which was not to 
fall intact into German hands. A week later, however, Britain began to supply 
the Soviet Union with intelligence information on the Wehrmacht, including 
information obtained from the monitoring of German radio signals. Churchill 
did not assess the combat strength of the Red Army quite as negatively as his 
Chief of the General Staff, Sir John Dill, who, considering the Russian army’s 
poor performance in the First World War and that of the Red Army in the 
Winter War of 1939-40, and further influenced by Stalin’s purges and his own 
moral rejection of the Soviet system, viewed the sudden need for close relations 
with the Soviet Union with a good deal of reserve. He gave the Soviets only 
a few months before their collapse. It seemed to him, therefore, that there 
was no need to change Britain’s existing strategy of blockade, bombing of- 
fensive, and subversion in the German-occupied territories for the time being. 
Churchill’s spontaneous idea of landing 30,000 men in the Pas de Calais proved 
impracticable, as there were landing craft available only for one brigade of 6,000 
men at a time.*? 

The Americans scarcely differed from the British in their assessment of the 
Soviet Union’s chances against the Wehrmacht. The War Department ex- 
pected a Soviet collapse in three months. For this reason, and also in order to 
use the breathing space Britain had gained for intensified aid supplies to the 
British, and finally out of allowance for the American public’s unfavourable 
view of the Soviet system, the United States initially held back with promises 
of help. Roosevelt, however—like Churchill—was optimistic because of the 
inevitable splintering of German strength. This, in his opinion, was bound to 
result in a liberation of Europe from Nazi rule, without necessarily leading 
to Soviet hegemony in Europe. On 24 June Roosevelt promised the Soviet 
Union as much help as possible. If it held out until October 1941, the overall 
situation would be saved by the spring of 1942. At the end of June 1941 the 
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Soviets requested help from Britain and America. Because of anti-Communist 
sentiments in the US State Department, Churchill, despite his public dec- 
larations, acted hesitantly. His chiefs of staff opposed military aid because 
of the presumed weakness of the Soviet Union and saw the best way out in 
America’s entry into the war. The United States totally lifted the restrictions 
on deliveries to the Soviet Union, imposed at the time of the Hitler—Stalin 
pact. The requests for aid were enormous, amounting, among other things, to 
6,000 front-line aircraft worth about 1.8 billion dollars, along with a five-year 
credit to pay for them; at the end of October a credit of one billion dollars was 
granted to the Soviet Union. Initially the Soviet requests could not be met, 
but Roosevelt, against the wishes of the War Department, gave instructions 
that fighter aircraft and certain types of industrial equipment were to be sent 
to Soviet Russia as speedily as possible. He saw the struggle of the Soviets 
against Hitler as further support for his own policy. However, only a quarter 
of the promised supplies arrived in the Soviet Union by the end of 1941— 
amounting to 360,778 tonnes, including some 154,000 tonnes via northern 
Russia, as delays had been caused first by a shortage of shipping and later by 
the war with Japan, as well as, on the British side, by a generally hesitant and 
mistrustful attitude towards the Soviet Union. By comparison with the ap- 
proximately 17.5 million tonnes of aid shipments throughout the war, this was 
a negligible amount. In order to win over his own people, especially its Roman 
Catholic section, to accept the dispatch of aid to the Soviet Union, Roosevelt 
did not even shrink from declaring publicly that the National Socialists in- 
tended to replace the religions of civilization by an international Nazi religion, 
whereas there was religious freedom in the Soviet Union, just as in the United 
States. Yet at the time of the Finno-Soviet Winter War, on 10 February 1940, 
he had expressed revulsion against the Soviet Union and equated the Soviet 
dictatorship with Hitler’s. 

Even at the time of the Hitler—Stalin pact Roosevelt had viewed his coun- 
try’s relations with Soviet Russia chiefly from a realpolitik point of view: 
military-strategic and security aspects predominated, while ideology and eco- 
nomy played a minor role. Communism was despised by the American public, 
and the Soviet Union was not feared as a military power. Hitler’s Germany was 
regarded as much stronger and incomparably more dangerous. To Roosevelt, 
therefore, the Soviet Union was a continental counterpoise to Germany and 
Japan—with which it was in conflict in China—and a political force with which 
relations must not be severed if one wished to prevent the inclusion of the So- 
viet Union in a ‘continental bloc’ from Madrid to Yokohama, a bloc directed 
against the United States and Britain, or if one wished to prevent a Soviet— 
Japanese rapprochement. For that reason, on 21 January 1941 the United States 
had lifted the ‘moral’ embargo it had imposed on the Soviet Union at the time 
of its attack on Finland, and, to the outrage of the British, once more supplied 
it with war material and with technical information which allowed it to pro- 
duce high-octane motor fuel. These deliveries were intensified after January 
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1941, when the Americans had obtained a copy of Hitler’s Directive No. 21, 
the Barbarossa directive for the attack on the Soviet Union: they now realized 
that the deliveries would not, as the British had feared, fall into German hands 
to be used against Britain.*” 

It took Stalin ten days to recover from the shock of the successful German 
attack. During that period there was no Soviet foreign policy in line with 
the new circumstances and no direct attempt by Stalin to make contact with 
Churchill. Even though the Soviets, deluding themselves about the political 
and underestimating the national awareness of the German people, mistakenly 
expected support from the Comintern and the German proletariat, old fears 
began to revive. Ambassador Maisky and Foreign Affairs Commissar Vjaceslav 
Molotov repeatedly and rather suspiciously asked the British during the first 
few days of the German attack whether they would continue to stay in the war 
against Germany. They feared a German-—British arrangement which would 
leave the Soviets on their own in the struggle against Hitler.*? Until July they 
treated the British with mistrust and suspicion. This line was followed by the 
Communist world press. Yet as early as January 1941 Churchill had forbidden 
British representatives abroad to entertain peace feelers even on the part of 
the German Opposition, because it supported territorial demands in line with 
those of Hitler. Not until mid-July did the Soviet Union recognize Britain 
and the United States as full partners in the war, after Churchill, in a Note 
to Stalin of 7 July 1941, had confirmed Britain’s determination to help the 
Soviet Union. Accordingly, on 12 July a British-Soviet mutual-aid agreement 
was signed on Stalin’s proposal; this—reflecting the mutual mistrust of the 
partners who had suddenly become ‘allies —forbade any unilateral conclusion 
of peace or of an armistice with Germany. For Churchill the main purpose 
of the agreement was to gain time to await the development of the situation 
in the Soviet Union, while Stalin and Ambassador Cripps were aiming at 
closer mutual ties. Stalin’s evidently serious fear of a resumption of a policy 
of appeasement towards Germany, or a separate German—British peace which 
would leave the Soviet Union to face Hitler on its own, was based not only on 
Cripps’s corresponding intimations of February and April 1941, but now also 
on the much more convincing presence of Rudolf Hess, the Ftihrer’s Deputy, 
in England. By keeping him as a ‘pawn’ for a German-—British arrangement, 
which was meant to appear possible, the British were trying to scare the Soviets 
and induce them to greater co-operation in the British interest. The Soviets for 
their part were probably trying to exert similar pressure. This is suggested by 
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the case of the Soviet minister in Stockholm, Mme Alexandra Kollontai, who 
pretended to be willing to surrender herself to the Germans—who, however, 
in view of their successes in the east, did not take up the offer.** 

Roosevelt viewed the British—Soviet agreement of 12 July 1941 as an inde- 
pendent European initiative which excluded the United States. Such a move 
had occurred once before, in 1918, not without fault on the American side, with 
the result of an early collapse of the world order established at that time. This 
was not to happen again. Roosevelt therefore staked his claim to be a party to 
the establishment of any European order. In foreign policy the Soviets were in- 
terested chiefly in the legitimation of their holdings in eastern Europe, i.e. the 
frontiers they had gained by their attack on Poland and their annexation of the 
Baltic States and the northern Bukovina. They therefore initiated diplomatic 
relations with the governments-in-exile of the countries occupied by Hitler, 
and were particularly interested in Poland. Soviet Ambassador Maisky tried 
to get General Wtadystaw Sikorski, the Polish premier-in-exile, to recognize 
the Polish—-Soviet frontier of 1939 to 1941 and to agree to the establishment in 
the Soviet Union of Polish and other east European National Committees— 
in effect counter-governments-in-exile. Sikorski rejected both. Under duress 
from the deteriorating military situation and out of fear of a German-—British 
arrangement, Stalin dropped his demands, without, however—as the Poles 
had hoped—recognizing the Polish—Soviet frontier of the treaty of Riga of 
18 March 1921. Sikorski, pressed by the British and Americans, also yielded. 
Britain and the United States did not at that time wish to see the issue of the 
Polish-Soviet frontier raised—in other words, the legitimacy of the Soviet ter- 
ritorial gains since 1939. They did not wish to impair the Soviet determination 
to fight Hitler, or to fan Soviet suspicions of Anglo-American war aims, or to in- 
duce the Soviets to come to a new understanding with Hitler. On 30 July 1941, 
therefore, the Polish—Soviet Treaty was signed. It re-established diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Union and the Polish government-in-exile, it re- 
scinded the rulings concerning Poland laid down in the Hitler—Stalin treaties 
of 1939, and it envisaged mutual support and the establishment of a Polish 
army on Soviet territory. It was then that the idea of a territorial compensation 
for Poland at the expense of Germany first arose in Polish government circles, 
should the Soviet Union reconquer the eastern Polish regions claimed by it.** 

Meanwhile the British military mission in Moscow continued to encounter 
great difficulties in receiving from the Soviets the information they required 
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for their aid shipments and in convincing them that they wanted to help 
as much as possible. One obstacle was the hesitant attitude of the British 
government and the chiefs of staff, as well as their endeavours to avoid the 
popularization of closer ties with the Soviet Union. On 18 July Stalin for the 
first time approached Churchill directly with the proposal that a second front 
be established in northern France and in northern Norway. Churchill rejected 
this proposal by referring to the alleged presence of forty German divisions in 
France, to the strongly reinforced and defended coast, to the overstretching of 
the navy in the Atlantic, and to the impossibility of conducting operations in 
the far north without air support. A few days later he informed Stalin of his 
intention to dispatch 200 fighter aircraft and other material, and ordered the 
transfer of two RAF squadrons to reinforce the air defences of Murmansk. 

Churchill did not believe that a landing on the European continent was 
impossible at any point in the future. He soon informed Roosevelt of how he 
envisaged the further conduct of the war. After ‘softening up’ German resis- 
tance by blockade, aerial bombardment, and propaganda he intended, in 1942 
or 1943, to land liberation armies and requested that American merchant ships 
be refitted for that purpose as landing craft for armoured fighting vehicles. He 
made no mention of the role to be played in this by the Red Army. In the 
near future he saw a chance of successful offensive action only in the Middle 
East, where German and British forces were directly facing each other. He 
stressed this assessment to the Chief of the General Staff, Sir John Dill, and to 
the Commander-in-Chief Middle East, Sir Claude Auchinleck, both of whom 
were hesitant because they believed that there would shortly be a German 
threat from Turkey and the Caucasus. Dill, moreover, thought that, in case of 
the feared Soviet collapse, the danger of an invasion of England was not yet 
over, and therefore did not wish to send any more armour overseas. Defence 
of British possessions in the Far East seemed to him more important than that 
of Egypt, whereas Churchill believed that the joint strength of Britain and the 
United States would deter Japan from war. Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s closest 
adviser, and the American officers who came to England with him in July to 
prepare for the Atlantic Conference, tended, in view of the presumed early 
collapse of the Soviet state, to agree with Dill. 

In order to reconnoitre the situation in Russia—knowledge of which at 
the highest level seemed indispensable to any joint action against Germany— 
Hopkins travelled on to Moscow. There, Stalin vastly exaggerated the strength 
of the German Wehrmacht in the east in order to excuse the defeat of his forces. 
He requested the dispatch of American troops to Russia, as well as of weapons, 
including 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and aluminium for aircraft production. He 
also suggested that the British should bomb the Romanian oilfields, while 
Molotov recommended that a warning be addressed by the West to Japan, 
which had been occupying the southern part of French Indochina since the 
middle of July. At any rate, Hopkins gained the welcome impression from 
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Stalin that the Soviets could and would fight on, and were preparing for a long 
war of attrition; he did, however, feel repelled by the police-state atmosphere.*° 


(c) Atlantic Conference, Atlantic Charter, and British Policy towards 
Germany 


The Atlantic Conference was held from 9 to 12 August in Placentia Bay off 
Newfoundland on board the British battleship Prince of Wales and the Ameri- 
can cruiser Augusta.*’ Roosevelt and Churchill had brought with them their 
military chiefs of staff or their representatives, as well as their deputy foreign 
ministers. Such an Anglo-American summit meeting was long overdue, as 
the political and increasingly military co-operation between the two countries 
required co-ordination on the basis of a joint declaration of war aims, which 
would proclaim the principles they were fighting for, encourage other nations 
to fight against the Axis powers, and give fresh hope to those fighting against 
them already. Roosevelt intended above all to set out his ideas of a global order, 
in order to demonstrate to the American people what was at stake if Hitler were 
to reorganize the world and divide it into a German-dominated continental 
and a maritime British-colonial economic zone.** 

The outcome of the meeting may be viewed from two principal aspects— 
the diplomatic and military talks and the joint declaration of Roosevelt and 
Churchill, subsequently published simultaneously in Washington and London 
on 14 August and since known as the Atlantic Charter. The military talks 
were little more than an exchange of views, but they greatly contributed to a 
clarification of positions. The Americans showed much surprise at the British 
strategy of gradually forcing German-occupied Europe to its knees from the 
periphery, by means of blockade, subversion, and above all by a strategic 
bomber offensive. They regarded British faith in the efficacy of heavy bombers 
as excessive, and this was also reflected in a reduction of the bomber deliveries 
originally promised to Britain. Nor did the Americans show any understanding 
for the importance of the Middle East, the only front where Germans and 
British were locked in direct battle. They believed—and this probably reflected 
their anti-colonial attitude—that this front might be given up altogether and a 
direct thrust aimed instead at the heart of Germany from the west. The British 
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for their part were surprised at the Americans’ fear of an extension of German 
influence to South America and at their continual adherence to a defensive 
stance. The reasons for the latter became clear on 12 August, when the law 
extending military service from twelve to eighteen months was adopted by 
Congress with a majority of only one vote, owing to isolationist opposition. 
The Americans had scarcely enough active servicemen to occupy the new 
bases in the Atlantic and in Iceland,*? which they had taken over on 7 July 
1941 in order to relieve the British. They were simply not yet capable of major 
operations. The only specific military task solved through implementation of 
an earlier decision by Roosevelt was the assumption of convoy escort duty 
between Newfoundland and Iceland by American warships. The diplomatic 
talks were mainly concerned with Japan. The British favoured a sharp joint 
warning to Japan not to occupy British or Dutch possessions in South-East 
Asia. The Americans, in view of their current military weakness, pleaded for 
a less clear-cut declaration, so as not to provoke the Japanese into warlike 
actions which would draw Allied forces away from their principal theatre of 
operations in the Atlantic. They therefore asked the British not to make a 
Japanese occupation of Thailand a casus belli. The joint declaration to Japan 
which was eventually agreed was considerably toned down by Roosevelt after 
his return to Washington, and the word ‘war’ was eliminated from the text. 
The Atlantic Charter derived largely from Wilson’s Fourteen Points of 8 
January 1918, but differed from them by exhibiting greater realism and resting 
on a broader basis. It was not a unilateral proclamation of high-minded ideas, 
but a declaration of generally valid principles eventually supported by many 
governments. The first draft had been prepared by Churchill himself over an 
extended period. Ever since the middle of 1940, and certainly after Roosevelt’s 
proclamation of the ‘Four Freedoms’, the need had been recognized in Britain 
for a public declaration of her war aims as a counterweight to German war 
propaganda and Hitler’s ‘New Order’. Thus, on the suggestion of the British 
Ministry of Information, a British government declaration would set against 
Hitler’s Europe, ‘unified’ on the German totalitarian model, a ‘federative’ Eur- 
ope similar to the United States of America, with a common military force 
and without trade barriers, and for Britain a more just social order. Britain, as 
Foreign Secretary Halifax suggested, would have to ensure, by leadership and 
example, that neither Germany nor any other country judged it opportune to 
continue to pursue a policy which had presented Europe with five wars in the 
past eighty years. The War Cabinet therefore charged the renowned and ver- 
satile economist John Maynard Keynes with the formulation of an economic 
and financial-political programme for the reconstruction of a free Europe. 
This had the advantage of integrating the German problem into a European 
framework. Keynes had in the past violently criticized the economic conse- 
quences for Europe of the treaty of Versailles. He therefore demanded that the 
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mistakes then made were not repeated and that the great economic connections 
were not neglected in a striving for security, because it was on them that the 
prosperity of Europe largely depended. The curse lying on Europe could be 
lifted only by the creation and maintenance of the economic health of each 
country, Germany included: Europe could not prosper with an economically 
ruined Germany in its middle. While appropriate priority must be given to 
the nations subjugated by Germany, she must nevertheless be granted access 
to the means for the reconstruction of Europe. Germany must be able to re- 
cover within the framework of her geographical position and abilities, for the 
benefit of her neighbours as well as herself. At the same time, provision must 
be made to prevent the transformation of economic influence into political 
dominance. Whereas Eden wished to inform the public at once of Keynes’s 
recommendations, Churchill, despite basic agreement, adopted a cautious atti- 
tude in the spring of 1941. There was no point, he argued, in announcing great 
programmes until the war was won; besides, Keynes’s ideas on the economic 
treatment of Germany were only apt to confuse the British people at that time. 
On 29 July 1941 Eden, despite his scepticism concerning the German nation’s 
militarism, a view he shared with the German-hating Vansittart, eventually 
took up the Keynesian ideas in his speech to the Foreign Press Association 
in London. This, he explained, he was doing from sound common sense. A 
distinction had to be made between the commands of caution with regard to 
Germany’s warlike spirit and those of British and European economic interest. 
Though strongly influenced by Vansittart’s theses on the aggressive character 
of the German nation, Eden rejected any hate propaganda and endeavoured 
to have a moderating effect on the public debate. His statement of intent set 
the line for subsequent British policy on Germany. Churchill took up these 
ideas in August 1941, because to him a politically and economically stable 
Europe was the basic prerequisite of the maximum preservation of Britain’s 
position as a world power after the war. He rejected Vansittart’s attitude by 
saying that he was thinking of a reunited European family, in which Germany 
would occupy an important place. One’s gaze must not be blurred by hatred or 
clouded by emotion. By publicly endorsing the Keynes—Eden ideas, Churchill 
undoubtedly lent them added weight and, even before the beginning of post- 
war planning, provided a direction-setting signal through his rejection of a 
peace settlement governed by sentiments of hate and revenge.*° 

Although these ideas were included in the Atlantic Charter, this was pre- 
dominantly Roosevelt’s declaration. It contains ideas of a peaceful world order 
after the conclusion of the war and is something like a statement of war aims. 
However, as the United States was not yet at war, it was also a declaration, 
intended for domestic consumption in America, of the objectives which were 
worth going to war for. Already in the preamble Roosevelt avoided describing 
the declaration as an agreement on the co-ordination of joint war efforts with 
a belligerent Britain. Instead, mention was made only of common principles. 
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Firstly, any kind of national expansion was rejected, especially when it clashed 
with the will of the nations concerned. Secondly, each nation was to choose 
its own form of government. Thirdly, self-government and sovereignty were 
to be restored where they had been forcibly liquidated. Fourthly, all states, 
victors and vanquished alike, were to have free and equal access to trade and 
to the world’s raw materials which they needed for their economic prosperity. 
At this point the qualification ‘with due observation of their existing obliga- 
tions’ had been inserted on Churchill’s insistence. The reason was that in its 
original version this clause, introduced by Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, would have violated the preferential tariff regulations directed against 
American protectionism and applying to the British Commonwealth, as agreed 
at the Ottawa Conference in 1932, and would have unilaterally favoured the 
economically powerful United States at the expense of the Commonwealth. 
In any event, the separate Commonwealth governments would have had to 
agree. However, the addendum was regarded by the Americans as only pro- 
visional, and Secretary of State Hull called clause 4 the cornerstone of the 
American—British declaration of intent for the future. The fifth demand was 
for full economic co-operation of all nations for the purpose of social security, 
economic progress, and improved working conditions. Sixth, after the defini- 
tive liquidation of Nazi tyranny all nations were to be able to live in peace and 
security within their frontiers, and all people to live in freedom from fear and 
want. he seventh demand was for the freedom of the seas, and the eighth 
expressed the hope of a future without violence. This meant that, so long as 
there was no effective and permanent general system of security, aggressor 
states would have to be disarmed, and other states should disarm themselves 
as far as possible. 

These principles of a future Pax Americana contained many paradoxes, 
binding as they were not only on their own governments and directed not 
only against Germany and Japan, but against all nations and individuals. The 
envisaged disarmament of present and evidently also future aggressors and 
the prohibition of forcible extension of territory through the violation of the 
sovereignty of nations would strictly have had to be applied also to the Allies’ 
new partner, the Soviet Union, which had committed just those offences in 
1939-40. The Atlantic Charter thus gave rise to suspicion and caused seri- 
ous displeasure in the Soviet Union. The principle of self-government and 
restitution of sovereign rights, and the right of all nations to exist within their 
own frontiers, betrayed Roosevelt’s anti-colonial policy; he in fact intended 
not to return their colonies to the British and French. This induced Churchill 
a year later to remark: ‘I have not become the King’s first minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.’*! To him, and to the Foreign and 
Colonial Office, it was clear that the demand for self-government could not 
apply to the nations subject to the British Crown, for this would have been 
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tantamount to the liquidation of the Empire. For the peoples of the British 
Empire Churchill claimed a kind of progressive evolution. Clause 3, moreover, 
might also be interpreted as envisaging the restoration of Germany—albeit not 
a National Socialist one—within her 1937 frontiers. It was even thought con- 
ceivable in London that, on the strength of an appropriate plebiscite, Austria 
might remain part of Germany. Clause 4 also contained an aspect favourable 
to Germany in that equal economic rights were demanded for victor and van- 
quished. In his broadcast address on the Atlantic Conference on 24 August 
1941 Churchill declared, among other things, that the mistake of economically 
ruining Germany, made in the treaty of Versailles, would not be repeated. 
Once disarmed, Germany as a great nation was not to be precluded from turn- 
ing its hard work and spirit of enterprise towards participation in economic 
progress.** In theory, therefore, the Atlantic Charter applied to Germany too. 
In practice, however, difficulties were to arise after the announcement in Jan- 
uary 1943 of the demand for unconditional surrender, and any application to 
Germany was then ruled out. 

The Atlantic Charter, with its notions of a worldwide liberal-democratic 
capitalist order based on peace and justice, constituted a counterpoint to the 
National Socialist GroSraum [large area] concepts for the sake of which the 
“Third Reich’ had unleashed the war. The latter have been fully described 
elsewhere,** so that a few observations on their inhuman racist-Utopian and 
authoritarian character will suffice here. Military conquest, according to them, 
was the principal means and the prerequisite of a transformation of the social 
order; the individual and all economic interests had to subordinate themselves 
to the national-collective good, in whose name ‘inferior ethnic groups’ were to 
be subjugated as labour slaves in the continental empire of the future. There 
can be no question which of these ideas alone command moral value from 
the individual-ethical viewpoint of western civilization, or that Roosevelt was 
championing the better ideals, even though he was prepared to enforce them 
by fire and sword. 

But men and states rarely fight over ethical principles alone. These are 
generally accompanied by solid real interests—in the case of the United States 
the demand for free trade and international open access. These were diamet- 
rically opposed to the large-area autarkical objectives of Germany and Japan, 
objectives which were partly promoted by restrictions in American trade pol- 
icy, as well as the lack of raw materials in the two countries. The American 
demands, on the other hand, were also made with an eye to the large number 
of unemployed in that country. The New Deal had failed and in 1937 had led 
to a further depression, at a time when the number of jobless in Germany had 
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been steadily declining thanks to German rearmament. A part was also played 
by the existing large industrial potential which the world market needed in 
order to keep people in work and bread. 

In fact, 41 per cent of American exports went to Europe and 39 per cent to 
Asia and Oceania. During the depression, from which the United States was 
still suffering, the volume of industrial production had dropped, from an index 
figure of 100 for 1929, to 58 in 1933, and after a brief recovery to 113 in 1937 
had reached a low of 88 in 1938. Half of industrial capacity was lying fallow. 
The gross social product had declined from 214 billion dollars in 1929 to 150 
billion in 1933, and even in 1938 still amounted to only 206 billion dollars. The 
loss of national income over those ten years was estimated at 133 billion dollars. 
Unemployment rose from 3 per cent in 1929 to over 25 per cent (or 13 million 
workers) in 1933, and in 1939 still stood at 19 per cent (10.5 million workers). 
With the outbreak of war in Europe an improvement began in the economic and 
social situation. Exports, primarily of war supplies to the opponents of the Axis, 
rose from 498 million dollars in 1939 to over a billion dollars in 1941, the gross 
social product increased from 223 to 282 billion dollars, and war production 
from 1 to g billion dollars. Unemployment dropped to 5.5 million by 1941, or 
from 16.6 per cent in 1939 to 7.6 per cent in January 1941 and 3.8 per cent 
in December. ‘Mobilization for the war and armament production rescued 
American business from a ten-year crisis and put an end to the two greatest 
plagues of the thirties—unemployment and unused production capacity.’** On 
both sides there was also the natural ambition of great nations, which could be 
satisfied only if a sufficiently large economic basis was adequately secured. The 
German-American conflict can therefore be seen as a fundamentally systemic 
antagonism between two great industrial powers, a conflict which had been 
latently present since the beginning of the century and which culminated 
from 1939 to 1941 in a duel for world leadership. The economic background 
of this conflict is revealed by Secretary of State Hull’s demand for free trade, a 
demand contained also in the ‘Four Freedoms’ of the beginning of 1941—even 
though this ran counter to America’s own protective customs barriers. From 
the time of the German-—Soviet treaty of Rapallo American politicians had 
already begun to worry lest Germany in conjunction with the Soviet Union 
became too powerful on the European continent. This concern intensified in 
the struggle between the United States and Germany for economic influence in 
third countries: Germany’s bilateral procedure, based mainly on the exchange 
of goods, was seen as detrimental to American trade policy and met with sharp 
rejection on Roosevelt’s part. Henceforward it was the objective of the New 
Deal to incorporate Germany in the American-controlled international liberal 
economic and currency order. When this failed, the United States tried to 
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curb Germany economically. German-—Soviet co-operation in 1939-40 revived 
Roosevelt’s earlier fears. The western world might find itself confined to North 
and South America and would feel besieged. Above all, American trade would 
be threatened throughout the world by the subsidized trade of the state-trade 
countries and their colonies. 

Undoubtedly the war offered an opportunity to weaken the European powers 
and, as far as the western ones were concerned, bring them into financial, eco- 
nomic, and political dependence on the United States through material aid. 
However, it seems doubtful, in view of the real backgrounds mentioned in 
the preceding section, that this motivation played a decisive part in delaying 
aid shipments to Britain in the summer of 1940 or to the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1941. That the realization of the claim to worldwide economic 
penetration was not inspired by any altruism even towards Britain and France, 
but was based on the economic advantage and security of the United States, 
emerges from the linking up of aid shipments to France and Britain with the 
request to their governments to make the transfer of their navies to the Ameri- 
can sphere of power in good time and thus to remove them from German 
seizure. Added to this was the fact that Britain had to declare her lack of means 
in order to qualify for Lend-Lease aid, and that at the Atlantic Conference 
she was pressured to abandon her preferential Commonwealth tariffs, agreed 
in Ottawa, in favour of the American claim to free trade. This demand was 
to lead once more to irritation between Roosevelt and Churchill in February 
1942. On the other hand, one must bear in mind Roosevelt’s constraints in 
view of America’s military weakness and the needs of American rearmament, 
and his dependence on Congress and on the will of a nation which was still 
predominantly isolationist, in order to understand his caution and occasional 
hesitation. But whereas he had an opinion poll conducted before almost every 
step towards preparing America for war, he did not shrink from manipulat- 
ing public opinion when it came to the assertion of his liberal-democratic 
political intentions or the security interests of the United States. From out- 
ward appearances, a certain policy of waiting for the rest of the world to be 
sufficiently weakened to become dependent on the United States cannot be 
entirely discounted.** 

However, any interpretation of American action based exclusively or pre- 
dominantly on considerations of economic policy would overlook the security 
aspect, which was a further determining factor.*° The German leadership 
mistook this aspect because of its misinterpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It was seen—rather like the Nazi concept of a closed continental economic 
area—as the expression of a territorial thinking which was confined to Amer- 
ica, concentrating its economic strength and insulating the continent both 
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politically and strategically. In actual fact, however, the economies of the sepa- 
rate North and South American countries were in competion with one another. 
They were not uniformly controlled; relations between the American states, 
as the Panamerican conferences of the 1930s and 1940s showed, were not dic- 
tated by a controlling power, but regulated on the basis of equality, mutual 
non-interference, consultation, and peaceful settlement of conflicts—not in an 
authoritarian manner, as in the German sphere of influence, but co-operatively. 
Their geographical position made seaborne traffic a vital need for those coun- 
tries. The survival of the American continent depended on the freedom of 
the seas, not on the conquest of contiguous territories by the strongest land 
power in the way Hitler’s continental thinking conceived the German Lebens- 
vaum in the east. Freedom of the seas, however, cannot be ensured if one is 
thrown back to one’s own continent: it requires friendly powers on the op- 
posite shore. Only then can vital marine communications be protected and 
kept open. A German- or Soviet-dominated Eurasian continent, according to 
John Mackinder the heartland of the world, would represent a threat to the sea 
routes. This was the basis of the need to support Britain and of Roosevelt’s 
anxiety that the British and French navies might fall into German hands. ‘If 
Britain goes under, the Axis powers will control Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the oceans—they will be in the position to mobilize vast military 
and maritime means against this hemisphere.’ In the thinking of naval powers 
oceans are no frontiers, as they are for the continental politician, but communi- 
cation zones which, once they can no longer be controlled, become a ‘gateway 
of invasion’, as Ambassador William C. Bullitt observed in 1940. Any crushing 
of Britain would therefore, to American thinking, have been tantamount to the 
destruction of the overseas pillars for the maintenance of America’s security. 
Roosevelt’s policy, with its rejection of a continental self-sufficient Lebensraum 
concept, was therefore in line with his country’s geographical conditions and 
was hence preordained. The resulting confrontation was intensified by the 
ideological contrast in the two sides’ visions concerning the coexistence of na- 
tions within the sphere of each: on the American side recognition of diverse 
cultures and their subordination to a common, freely acknowledged, legal 
order among nations, on the German—and Japanese—side the hegemony of 
the stronger, or the ‘racially valuable’, over the forcibly exploited ‘inferior eth- 
nic groups’. Roosevelt’s policy certainly was a blend of geopolitical, economic, 
and strategic security considerations and of a liberal-democratic ideological 
sense of mission; the striving for power and visionary inspiration were closely 
intermingled in a way which has long characterized American policy.*’ 
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It was only for a short time that the Atlantic Charter, which in fact contained 
nothing that had not long been known to the world, found a strong and at times 
controversial echo in Britain and America. Yet it is the key document in the 
western programme of war aims and—notably in clause 4—in the economically 
and ideologically buttressed American claim to world leadership, based on 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition. Roosevelt viewed it as the abandonment of his 
country’s isolationist policy. As he saw it, once the war was over, the United 
States and Britain would act as world policemen, the latter as a junior partner. 
A year later there were already four policemen, after the Soviet Union and 
China had to be accorded this status. Britain, in fact, had expected more 
from the meeting of the two powerful men—at least an American undertaking 
to enter the war. Churchill and his Cabinet were very depressed by their 
failure to achieve this. In view of American isolationism and the continuation 
of the United States’ formal position of neutrality, Roosevelt had not been 
too eager to have the Charter officially published. Thus, the event was soon 
forgotten in Britain by a nation fighting for its life. The Charter’s failure 
to mention religious freedom was seen by isolationist critics in America as 
kowtowing to the Soviet Union, but in fact the omission was evidently just an 
oversight. Freedom of religion was therefore quickly included by Roosevelt in 
his explanation of the Charter to the US Congress on 21 August 1941, as well 
as in the first Declaration of the United Nations on 1 January 1942.** 

The Soviet Union itself was nowhere mentioned in the Atlantic Charter, 
even though it was Germany’s only opponent on the European continent. 
Stalin merely received a joint telegram at the end of the conference; this 
proposed a consultation in Moscow to lay down aid shipments to the So- 
viet Union and promised continuation of provisional help. Unlike his mili- 
tary advisers, Roosevelt, influenced by his Sovietophile former ambassador in 
Moscow, Joseph E. Davies, and by the slowing down of the German advance 
in the east during August and September, had formed a somewhat favourable 
impression of the Red Army’s power of resistance. However, he did not con- 
sider the Soviet Union an equal partner and, mainly because of its annexations 
in Europe in 1939, did not wish to let it participate in the shaping of a future 
world peace system. Although it represented a welcome reinforcement of the 
anti-Hitler front, any excessively close co-operation would be unpopular be- 
cause of Russia’s totalitarian regime and its two years of co-operation with 
Hitler, not yet forgotten. The military, too, because of the burden of current 
aid shipments to Britain and America’s own requirements, initially opposed 
any aid to the Solviet Union. 

Roosevelt was not at that time ready for any political concessions to Stalin. 
Instead he expected Soviet approval of the Atlantic Charter, which would 
have signified submission to its principles and hence to the American claim 
to leadership. That this would not happen for quite some time was clear from 
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Ambassador Maisky’s statement of 26 August 1941, in which he criticized the 
fact that the Soviet Union had not been invited to share in the formulation 
of the Charter. When the Soviets eventually joined it on 24 September 1941, 
they did so with the qualification that application of the exalted principles 
must be ‘adjusted to the circumstances, requirements, and historical peculiar- 
ities of each country’. Before then Ambassador Maisky had actually made a 
statement which made western representatives sit up in disbelief: the Soviet 
Union would respect the sovereign rights of nations, defend their indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity, and assist all those who had become victims of 
aggression and were fighting for their independence. The representatives of 
other nations also tabled special requests, justifying Churchill’s warning that 
premature concern with postwar problems would give rise to numerous special 
demands and upset the cohesion of Germany’s opponents.*” 


(d) American Preparatory Measures for War and the Victory Programme 


In mid-July 1941 Roosevelt included Icelandic waters in the Panamerican se- 
curity zone, thus provoking serious German—American incidents. But he was 
still unable to take the final step which Britain was urging on him, entry into 
the war against Germany, though he did not rule it out. He was unable to take 
it because—especially after the German attack on the Soviet Union—the ma- 
jority for his ‘short-of-war’ measures was steadily diminishing and the armed 
forces were still a long way from being combat-ready. Thus US Secretary for 
War Stimson welcomed the German-—Soviet war as ‘an almost providential 
event’, because the German troops would now be tied down in Russia and 
pressure on the west, in particular the assumed threat of an expansion via 
Gibraltar and West Africa to north-eastern Brazil and on to the United States, 
would now diminish. Although American public opinion regarding the Soviet 
Union underwent a slight change, mistrust of Stalin never ceased altogether. 
In view of the American people’s growing disinclination to go to war, incidents 
such as warlike encounters by American naval forces in the Atlantic were not 
unwelcome to Roosevelt, seeing that they aroused the Americans against the 
Germans and were therefore likely to facilitate American entry into the war, 
which under the Constitution had to be decided by the people’s representatives 
in Congress. The assumption of escort duty for convoys to Britain within the 
security zone after 1 September 1941 was at first kept secret,*® until the Greer 
incident*! provided Roosevelt with an opportunity, through a distortion of the 
facts in a public statement, to rouse the public into a warlike mood. Simulta- 
neously he announced that American warships had been escorting convoys for 
the past few days and that he had ordered them to ‘shoot on sight’. The two 
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operational contacts between German U-boats and the destroyers Kearney 
and Reuben James in October were used by him merely to push the revision of 
the Neutrality Act through Congress on 13 November 1941. Now American 
merchantmen could be armed and could themselves carry war material into 
the war zone.*’ 

Roosevelt knew from intercepted German messages that the U-boats were 
under orders to avoid incidents, because Hitler did not want war with the 
United States while tied down in Russia. Therefore, and also for domestic 
reasons, Roosevelt tended to pursue a policy of delaying entry into the war by 
avoiding, as far as possible, rather than provoking incidents with German naval 
forces, whose dispositions had been known from about April 1941, preferring 
to deter them (e.g. by issuing the order to shoot on sight) and the Japanese, so as 
to be in a better position to forward aid to Britain and China. The war strategy 
to be pursued jointly with Britain having been laid down in March 1941, on 
9 July 1941 President Roosevelt instructed his secretaries of defence and of 
the navy to determine, on the strength of America’s economic potential and 
that presumed on the enemy side, what quantities of war material of all kinds 
America would have to produce in order to have a sufficient superiority over 
all possible adversaries in the event of war. The resulting study, subsequently 
called the Victory Program, was the first fundamental examination of the 
nation’s armament requirements for victory over the Axis powers. 

To determine these requirements, strategic concepts (ABC-1 and Rainbow 
5) had to be used as a basis, along with the forces which were to put them 
into effect. Here differences emerged between the British and the Americans. 
The former still believed that they could defeat Germany mainly by a bomber 
offensive, and also by propaganda and subversion in the occupied countries. 
On the other hand the US Chief of the General Staff, Marshall, thought a 
major invasion necessary. British weakness on the ground had to be remedied 
in the calculations. Special attention by the planners was therefore focused on 
the strength, organization, and equipment of the ground forces. A clear pic- 
ture of production planning was rendered difficult first by British and French 
armament orders, and later by aid shipments to the countries fighting against 
Hitler. 

The report of the Joint Army/Navy Committee, dated 25 September 1941, 
which also included British data, proceeded from the view that Germany could 
only be defeated militarily, and only with the help of the United States. In view 
of the weakness of Britain, France, and the Netherlands in South-East Asia, 
provision had to be made for simultaneous military action against Japan. Any 
conclusion of peace between Germany and her present opponents without an 
unambiguous defeat of Hitler (an ‘inconclusive peace’) would permit Germany 
to grow strong again and allow continental Europe to fall under her domina- 
tion. The United States would in any event have to continue the war against 
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Germany until final victory. In the immediate future, therefore, present mili- 
tary operations against Germany had to be supported with war material and 
subsequently by active participation, while, at the same time, Japan had to be 
kept in check. Although the strength of the Allies, except for the Soviet Union, 
was in their naval and air forces, these could not win a war. This could only 
be achieved by ground forces. The US Army Air Forces did not share this 
view, but as yet they wielded little influence. However, since the alliance was 
not strong enough for major land operations, it would have to content itself, 
for the moment, with a strategy of blockade, bombing, subversion, and oper- 
ations in regions where Germany was not strong. The US army, including the 
more than 2 million men of the Army Air Forces, was to comprise 8,795,658 
men. In actual fact it attained a strength of only 8,213,000 by the end of May 
1945. Instead of the 215 divisions envisaged, there were eventually only 91, 
and instead of 61 armoured divisions there were only 16. Nevertheless, this 
generous scale of planning was very helpful in that it aimed at output volumes 
which could then, in part, be handed over to America’s allies. The 51 mo- 
torized divisions planned were eventually dropped for economic reasons and 
for lack of tonnage: they would have required too much shipping space. The 
10 airborne and 10 mountain divisions planned shrank to five airborne and 
one mountain division because training was too expensive and the terrain not 
sufficiently mountainous. The ratio between fighting and supply troops had to 
be changed in favour of the latter, as the real problems of very extended supply 
lines had not been foreseen. The navy’s and air forces’ share in armament 
capacity proved much greater than expected. The number of men envisaged 
for anti-aircraft artillery (464,695) could be reduced by nearly a half in view 
of Allied air superiority after 600,000 men had actually been assigned to that 
service branch towards the end of 1942. The plan targets were repeatedly 
amended because of the changing situation and the number of unknown fac- 
tors involved. It was thought that victory in Europe would require 5 million 
men, for whose transportation I,000—2,500 ships would be needed; these were 
to be built within two years. That would also be the time necessary for raising, 
training, and equipping the troops required. Any decisive offensive before 1 
July 1943 was therefore out of the question. At that point it was expected that 
the Axis powers would have 400 divisions, whose numerical superiority was to 
be largely offset by qualitative superiority, the use of blockades, and bombing. 
Yet it is questionable, whether the Anglo-Americans would have been able 
to attain the qualitative superiority aimed at by their chief planner, General 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, if the Wehrmacht had not suffered such a severe blood- 
letting in the east. When the calculations were completed on the eve of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the overall armament costs necessary up to 
30 September 1943 were estimated at 150 billion dollars. 
In summary, the national objectives were as follows: 
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¢ preservation of the integrity of the western hemisphere (Monroe Doc- 
trine); 

¢ prevention of the break-up of the British Commonwealth; 

¢ prevention of a further expansion of the Japanese sphere of power; 

¢ restoration of the balance of power in Europe and Asia for the promotion 
of political stability in these regions and of the security of the United 
States for the future; 

¢ establishment of political entities with a positive attitude to economic and 
personal freedom. 


No major land operations were envisaged against Japan—the Japanese problem 
was to be solved after victory in Europe. And the participation of the Red Army 
was excluded from calculations since it was thought that it would be defeated 
by July 1942 and forced back behind a line from the White Sea via Moscow 
to the Volga. In the end it was the unexpected resistance of the Red Army 
which, at the Casablanca Conference at the beginning of 1943, led to the cuts 
in ground forces (see above) in favour of a strategic air offensive. On the other 
hand, the fact that the United States thus made the Red Army bear the brunt 
of the land war, along with Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s hesitant attitude in 
June—July 1941—which might be interpreted as indifference to the fate of 
the Soviet Union—resulted in profound mistrust of the western powers on 
the part of Stalin, a factor which contained the seed of the Cold War and 
stopped the USSR from opening an early front against Japan in favour of the 
United States. Above all, it confirmed Stalin’s intention to conduct the war 
according to his own war aims, chief among which was territorial security in 
depth towards the west and the east.*? 


(e) The ‘Second Front’ and Other Requests by Stalin 


As the German forces were about to encircle Marshal Semén Budennyy’s 
troops at Kiev in the south and the city of Leningrad in the north, on 3 Septem- 
ber Stalin addressed his second request for help to Churchill. He thanked him 
for the 200 fighter planes, but simultaneously pointed out that these were un- 
able to change the situation, which had substantially deteriorated. Because 
there was no second front in the west, the Germans were able with impunity 
to transfer large numbers of troops to the eastern front, thus defeating the 
Russians first and the British next. After painting a gloomy picture of the 
situation, Stalin stated that the only way out was the establishment of a second 
front somewhere in the Balkans or in France, to compel the Germans to with- 
draw 30-40 divisions from the eastern front. A similar request had first been 
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made by Stalin to Churchill on 18 July 1941. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
needed 30,000 tonnes of aluminium by the beginning of October 1941, as well 
as 400 aircraft and 500 tanks per month. Without that help it would be either 
defeated or so weakened that for a long time it would not be able to support 
the Allies in their struggle against Hitler. 

Churchill described the demand for a second front as unrealistic. In a heated 
conversation with Soviet Ambassador Maisky, who warned him of the conse- 
quences if help was not provided, he pointed to Soviet behaviour before 22 
June 1941 and emphasized that no matter what happened, Britain would fight 
on and win. With his chiefs of staff and the War Cabinet he then discussed 
what could be done for the Soviet Union and expressed his fear that the Sovi- 
ets might conclude a separate peace with Hitler. On 5 September Eden, in the 
presence of the chiefs of staff, informed Maisky that the aid requested could 
be provided jointly with the Americans, each side supplying half. The British 
would start at once shipping their share of aircraft and tanks from their own 
production. He informed Stalin along these lines. For the time being only the 
bombing war could be intensified in the west. In the far north support might 
be possible when the nights became longer. Once the Axis forces in Libya had 
been taken care of, all troops of Middle East Command, approximately one 
million men, might come to the aid of the Soviets on their southern flank. The 
British, in particular the chiefs of staff, thus saw possibilities for help only 
where these also benefited the protection of their Empire and simultaneously 
performed the function of a shield for the flank of the Middle East. 

Stalin was certainly not satisfied with this message, but at least he now hada 
promise of help ahead of the impending Soviet—British-American conference 
in Moscow, at which the problem of aid supplies was to be settled. Moreover, 
the concept of the second front had put the western Allies under psychological 
pressure by its implication that the war had started only on 22 June 1941, 
with its main front in Russia. British resistance and Stalin’s behaviour during 
the preceding two years were thereby to be expunged from memory and any 
future operations by the western powers to be presented as of only secondary 
importance in comparison with the Soviet achievements. The significance 
of British operations in the Mediterranean, in common with the subsequent 
Allied strategic air offensive against Germany, was simply being ignored.** 

On 13 September—Leningrad and Budennyy’s forces at Kiev were by then 
encircled and Persia, mainly on Britain’s initiative, had been occupied by the 
British in the south and the Russians in the north in order to protect the 
Middle Eastern flank and the Persian oilfields—Stalin proposed to Churchill 
that he should land 25-30 divisions at Archangel or dispatch them via Persia to 
southern Russia to face the Germans alongside the Soviet troops. That would 
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be a great help. This was an unrealistic proposal, whose acceptance would 
have involved committing the entire British Home Command and twice the 
strength of the Middle East Command. Besides, there was not enough ship- 
ping available, and the railways in Persia and at the northern Russian ports 
were incapable of moving such numbers with their associated supplies. But 
a few days later Ambassador Maisky spoke to Foreign Secretary Eden of no 
more than a kind of ‘token force’ of one or two divisions, which might be 
transferred to southern Russia, and of smaller, possibly Canadian, forces to be 
brought to Archangel. The reasons for this much more reasonable suggestion 
are unknown. Perhaps the presence of western troops was merely to stiffen the 
morale of the Red Army. It is significant, however, that Stalin was prepared 
to tolerate foreign troops on Russian soil at all. This may possibly betray a 
desperate mood. It is more likely, however, that it reflects fears that the British 
might come to an arrangement with the Germans. At that time suggestions 
could be heard in British and German diplomatic circles, as well as in the 
English-language press, that after the collapse of the Soviet Union a democra- 
tic government-in-exile might be set up under the last pre-Revolution Russian 
premier, Aleksandr Kerenskiy, who might well prove more co-operative, espe- 
cially as he would be bound to Britain by the British—Soviet Mutual Assistance 
Agreement of 12 July 1941. For that reason the largest possible British war po- 
tential should be tied down on Soviet soil as a form of ‘insurance’, and thereby 
neutralized. Subsequently the Soviets turned down similar offers from the 
western powers.*° 

In his letter to Stalin of 17 September Churchill refrained from mentioning 
the impossibility of the Soviet demands, and pointed to the planned Moscow 
talks on aid, as well as to the fact that plans for relieving the northern and 
southern flanks of the German-—Soviet front were being examined in England. 
But Churchill’s idea of landing four divisions in northern Norway in January— 
February 1942 under cover of the Arctic night proved impracticable, especially 
as Sweden could not be persuaded in favour of a joint operation. The notion of 
supporting the Soviet Union with two or three divisions across Persia proved 
equally impracticable, as the forces there were only occupation troops, while 
the combat troops were all in Libya. Churchill was also afraid that the Soviets 
would employ British troops at the focal points of the front further north, 
where they had suffered heavy losses. He therefore concluded that it was more 
urgent to send aid shipments and weapons rather than men.*° 

The head of the British delegation, Minister of Supplies Lord Beaverbrook, 
who was travelling to Moscow for aid negotiations along with the American 
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delegation under Roosevelt’s special envoy Averell Harriman, was given de- 
tailed directives by Churchill. He was to demonstrate British readiness to help, 
but be economical with guarantees of material and not promise military op- 
erations to support the Soviets any earlier than 1942-3. Stalin was informed 
accordingly in a message from Churchill on 21 September. In it the British 
premier once more explained Britain’s limited possibilities of help, but held 
out the prospect of support by British troops on the southern sector as soon as 
the Axis troops were pushed out of Cyrenaica. In that case, British deliveries 
of aid supplies would have to be cut back. 

At the Moscow Conference of 28 September—1 October the first protocol 
on aid supplies to the Soviet Union was signed for the period until June 1942. 
The British and Americans merely promised to assist with the transportation 
of the goods to the Soviet Union. The Soviets were not very co-operative: they 
withheld necessary information, and showed interest mainly in supplies to the 
northern Russian ports, whose capacity they overestimated. The promised 
amounts of help, including 3,600 aircraft, were considerable, even if they fell 
short of Soviet wishes. Stalin declined the offer of British troops in the Cau- 
casus. He would rather have them in the Ukraine, where the war was being 
waged. Stalin also proposed an Anglo-Soviet alliance valid until the postwar 
years and opened up the subject of territorial arrangements after the war on 
the lines of Soviet westward expansion, an issue which Beaverbrook and Har- 
riman declined to address. On this occasion Beaverbrook, who was known 
for his support of compromise with Hitlerite Germany, informed Stalin—in 
the hope of making him more co-operative—of the contents of a conversation 
with Hess in which Hess had openly admitted that he had flown to England to 
conclude peace on the basis of joint action against the Soviet Union. This no 
doubt merely strengthened Stalin’s suspicions vis-a-vis the British. Indeed it 
was the presence of the German ‘peace emissary’ Hess in a kind of honourable 
detention in Britain that impaired Anglo-American relations with the Soviets 
from the start. In the Soviet view Hess could at any time become a point of 
crystallization for a Western-orientated government to follow Hitler and thus 
for the ‘capitalist encirclement’ of which the Soviets were perpetually afraid. 
Beaverbrook would have liked to grant the Soviets greater support than the 
chiefs of staff had allowed. He returned to London a passionate advocate of 
comprehensive help for the Soviet Union and of a second front in the west. He 
maintained this view in his newspapers, against Churchill; one of his motives, 
no doubt, was his status in domestic politics.*’ 

Meanwhile the Soviet situation had further deteriorated owing to the initial 
German successes at Bryansk and Vyazma in Operation Taifun [Typhoon], 
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aimed at Moscow. In mid-October signs of panic appeared among the popula- 
tion of the capital, and the authorities were evacuated to Kuibyshev. Stalin too 
saw his position of power threatened and had a number of high-ranking pris- 
oners, who might have formed a counter-government, liquidated.** The new 
situation caused the Soviets to apply once more for British troops to stiffen 
Russian morale. A proposal by Churchill on 12 October, that British forces 
might relieve the Soviets in Persia, while respecting their interests in that it 
would allow these Soviet troops to be employed at the front, met with Molo- 
tov’s disapproval. Now preference was suddenly given to the idea of British 
troops in the Caucasus, and on 23 October Molotov actually asked for 30 di- 
visions for the front. As the Transcaucasus was the principal oil region of the 
Soviet Union, desperation must have been great if military support was sought 
from the British in such an area. 

Churchill had meanwhile received intelligence information that the Wehr- 
macht would not be able to thrust towards the Caucasus until 1942, so that the 
Soviets would continue to hold the region. When, towards the end of October, 
they suddenly made it clear that they would not wish to see British troops in 
the Caucasus because there had been conflicts there in the past (an allusion to 
the British occupation of 1918-20), Churchill expressed his pent-up anger at 
Soviet behaviour in an instruction to Cripps. If the Soviets had not supported 
Hitler over the years but had instead made agreements with Britain, they would 
now be in a better position. The idea of having two or three British Indian 
divisions annihilated in central Russia was nonsense. He was not having his 
long-term plans upset by such help measures.*? 

Behind the demand for a second front was not only the desperate situation 
of the Soviet Union, but also their continuing mistrust of the British,°° who 
had, after all, come to terms with Hitler in Munich in 1938—as the Soviets 
had done for their part in 1939-41—and who, in the Soviet estimation, were 
quite capable of doing so again after Hess’s appearance in Britain. By means 
of the second front Britain was to be definitively tied down against Hitler, 
and the demand for the employment of British troops in the Soviet Union 
against Hitler was evidently to make this commitment controllable, as well 
as to weaken British potential outside the Soviet Union. It would then no 
longer be so easy for Britain to pull out or act independently. Stalin must have 
realized that his demands for troops were incapable of fulfilment for some time 
ahead and, if met, would have gravely weakened Britain on all other fronts. 
Objectively, neither the British nor the Americans were in a position to open 
a second front on the European continent before the middle of 1943; its long 
postponement, however, was, perhaps with some reason, interpreted by the 
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Soviets—who remembered their own strategic calculations at the time of the 
Hitler—Stalin pact and who were influenced by certain views in the United 
States and Britain after 22 June 1941—as deliberate inactivity by the Allies, 
who they believed were hoping that Hitler and Stalin would paralyse one 
another, so that the West could eventually triumph. 

In the meantime Eden had proposed to Maisky that the Polish troops under 
General Wtadystaw Anders, raised since August on the basis of the Polish— 
Soviet agreements in July, be transferred to the Caucasus, where they could be 
more easily equipped by the British. This made the Soviets, who remembered 
the control of Siberia by the Czech Legion in 1918, highly suspicious and 
induced them to keep the strength of the Polish units low and to prepare their 
deportation from the Soviet Union. Stalin did not retreat from his claim to 
the Polish territory conquered in 1939, and avoided discussing the frontier 
issue with Sikorski. In the summer of 1942 Anders signed an agreement on 
the deportation of all Polish troops from the Soviet Union, which now began 
to establish a new Polish army under its own control. The Caucasus issue 
remained on the table, but its resolution was obstructed by ever new dif- 
ficulties on both sides, the Soviets increasingly rejecting British reconnaissance 
requests.°! 

British—Soviet relations deteriorated during October and November 1941 
in another respect. Stalin continued to be annoyed over the lack of adequate 
British support; in his speech on the 24th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion on 6 November he attributed the Red Army’s reverses to the failure of the 
establishment of a second front. On 8 November he complained to Churchill 
about the lack of agreement on common war aims and a common postwar 
order—in other words, he wanted a treaty on the postwar structure of Europe. 
The British still considered that it was too early for such arrangements. They 
refused to meet Stalin’s call for a declaration of war on Finland, Romania, and 
Hungary, as this would only alienate pro-Allied forces in the countries fighting 
against Germany. On 4 November Churchill merely announced that he was 
sending General Wavell, Commander-in-Chief India, Persia, and Iraq, and 
General Paget, Commander-in-Chief Far East, to Moscow for military talks. 
On 8 November Stalin refused to receive them unless they were authorized to 
conclude an agreement on the postwar order in Europe and on mutual military 
aid in Europe. He complained about Britain’s lack of understanding for these 
questions; he also complained that British tanks, artillery pieces, and aircraft 
were arriving in the Soviet Union damaged or in bad condition. 

The British were greatly irritated by Stalin’s tone. Nevertheless, Churchill 
after a short pause informed Stalin on 22 November that he would declare 
war on Finland unless it changed its policy, and that he would send Eden, 
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along with several senior military figures and experts, to him to discuss issues 
of military aid and of Europe’s postwar organization. In view of the lack of 
shipping and of inadequate communications, any aid shipments would neces- 
sarily be small; as far as transports through Persia were concerned, one would 
have to choose between men and material. Generally speaking, a definitive 
regulation of a postwar peace order could only be made after the war by the 
three prospective victors, Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 
This time Stalin responded in a friendly tone, emphasizing that he regarded a 
British declaration of war on Finland as necessary for reasons of unity between 
the two partners; as far as Hungary and Romania were concerned, one might 
wait for the time being. This treatment of Finland was intended by Stalin 
primarily to legitimize the Soviet acquisitions of Finnish territory in 1940. 
The Soviets now became somewhat friendlier and actually proposed talks on 
airfields and the transport system in Transcaucasia. To satisfy Stalin, on 5 De- 
cember 1941 Britain half-heartedly declared war on Finland, Romania, and 
Hungary.” 

Churchill’s main intention at that time, however, was to seize the offensive 
against the Axis again in the Mediterranean, at the expense of aid for Russia 
and the defence of the Far East. Now that a victory in Libya seemed to be 
impending with Operation Crusader, he initially intended to land in Sicily, 
but soon changed his plan in favour of Operation Gymnast, the landing in 
French North Africa. However, the Axis troops were able to recover from their 
reverse in North Africa by the transfer of Air Fleet 2 from Russia to Italy.°? 
This improved the position of the Soviet Union, as did the information from 
the spy Richard Sorge, about the middle of October 1941, that Japan would 
not attack the Soviet Union in 1941 but definitively turn to the south. In 
consequence, about half the ground forces stationed in the Far East could be 
transferred to the German front,® and the Soviet counter-offensive at Moscow 
started on 5 December. 


(f) The Eden—-Stalin Talks in Moscow 


Foreign Secretary Eden arrived in Moscow for negotiations about the middle 
of December 1941. His brief was to brush away Soviet suspicions that Britain 
and America intended, in disregard of Soviet interests, to conclude a ‘soft’ 
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peace with Germany, which would thus be insufficiently weakened, and only 
for a short time. When on 21 November he notified Stalin of Eden’s visit, 
Churchill had already suggested a conference after victory over Germany, 
which would prevent that country, or Prussia, from ever again venturing on 
an aggressive war. This qualified postponement of the regulation of Soviet 
possessions did not satisfy Stalin. Eden was to submit offers of help, as the 
Soviet Union had to be preserved as a serious military force if there was to be 
any prospect of victory over Hitler in the foreseeable future. Eden therefore 
had in mind a joint British—Soviet declaration to the effect that both would 
conduct the war until the total defeat of Germany, that they would not conclude 
any peace with a German government which had not forsworn all aggressive 
actions, and that they would keep Germany disarmed after the war. The basis 
for British—Soviet co-operation was to be the agreement of 12 July 1941, the 
Atlantic Charter, and Stalin’s declaration of 6 November 1941 to the effect 
that the Soviet Union’s war aim was not the annexation of foreign territories 
or the subjugation of other nations, but help for their liberation from the Nazi 
yoke and for the regulation of their own affairs according to their own will. For 
territorial arrangements it was still too early. Eden was also to convince Stalin 
that the two divisions envisaged for the Caucasus were at present needed in 
Libya and that their transportation through Persia would only clog up the 
supply lines. The ten RAF squadrons envisaged for southern Russia were now 
no longer available in view of the Soviet successes at Moscow and America’s 
entry into the war, the unfavourable position in Libya, where Auchinleck’s 
attack had stalled, and the Japanese attacks on Pearl Harbor and in South-East 
Asia. Churchill would also have liked the Soviet Union to enter into the war 
against Japan at this point. 

The first talk with Stalin was held on 16 December. Stalin proposed an al- 
liance and a secret British—Soviet agreement on the territorial rearrangement 
of Europe after the war, with approximately the 1941 Polish—Soviet frontier 
and a Polish western frontier along the Oder. Thus compensation of Poland 
for its lost eastern territory was for the first time officially mentioned, and the 
Polish question bracketed with the German question. East Prussia was to be 
taken from Germany and in large part attached to Poland. South-east Euro- 
pean frontiers, apart from a few enlargements for Allied countries and Turkey, 
to be made at the expense of the Axis powers, were generally to be restored. 
Germany would have to surrender all conquered territories; the Rhineland and 
Austria, and possibly also Bavaria, were to become independent. Europe would 
be, broadly speaking, divided into a British and a Soviet sphere, and rights 
to bases would be granted to the British in Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, and possibly France in the event of that country not being restored to 
great-power status. The Soviet Union was to play a similar role in Finland 
and Romania, with restoration of the 1941 frontiers. 

These aims of Stalin’s were almost exactly identical with those he had raised 
vis-a-vis Hitler at the time of the German—Soviet non-aggression pact. Now 
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they were addressed to Britain, the new partner, which was to guarantee them. 
Eden, for his part, did not intend to discuss territorial arrangements, especially 
as this would require consultation with the Americans and the Dominions. 
Eden’s draft of a British—-Soviet declaration based on the Atlantic Charter was 
not solid enough in Stalin’s view. He preferred treaties. There was agreement 
on holding Germany down after the war and exacting reparations in kind. 
Eden accepted the draft of a formal agreement on mutual military aid against 
Germany and of an agreement on joint regulation in Europe after the war. 
Both parties again confirmed their recognition of the Atlantic Charter and 
their determination not to conclude a separate peace. 

At the second meeting, at midnight on 17-18 December, Stalin adopted a 
harder line and insisted on Britain recognizing the Soviet frontiers of 1941 
and, above all, their legitimate possession of the Baltic countries. Eden evaded 
the issue by stressing his obligation to consult with the Americans, and the 
determination of the British and American governments not to recognize any 
territorial changes while the war lasted. In point of fact, Roosevelt had shortly 
before made it clear to the British that the future peace order was outlined 
by the Atlantic Charter and must not be prejudiced by any preliminary terri- 
torial arrangements. Churchill too had instructed Eden along those lines and 
reminded him that the 1941 Soviet frontiers were the result of acts of violence. 
With America on his side, he showed even less inclination to yield to the Sovi- 
ets. The Soviets now simply had to fight for their lives. Eden should not be too 
downhearted if he returned from Moscow without great success. Stalin now 
let it be understood that he did not consider the British to be loyal partners, 
and eventually threatened, along with Molotov, that he would not sign the two 
documents agreed on the previous day. The War Cabinet approved Eden’s 
attitude by telegram, but instructed him not to behave too harshly towards 
Stalin, as the possibility of a Soviet-German armistice was not being ruled 
out. The Soviet leaders thereupon, with ill grace, decided not to sign the two 
agreements for the time being. Before that, Churchill had once more informed 
them that the frontier issues could be regulated only at a peace conference 
‘once we have won the war’. Churchill too was considering a separation of 
Prussia from southern Germany and regarded the solution of the Prussian 
problem as of the greatest urgency. But he wished to avoid publication of these 
partitioning plans lest they caused the Germans to rally more firmly around 
Hitler. 

At the fifth and final conversation, on 22 December, which was once more 
held in a more friendly atmosphere, only military questions were discussed. 
Stalin showed himself relieved at the situation of the Soviet Union and thought 
that the Wehrmacht—even though he expected a new offensive in the spring— 
was weakened to such a degree that, if a second front were opened in the 
Balkans or in the west, the war might be concluded in the autumn of the 
following year. He seemed to understand the impossibility of a second front at 
that moment and showed interest in the operations for the elimination of Italy 
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in the Mediterranean. Eden would keep in mind the idea of a joint attack on 
Petsamo, though this was not yet practicable. He pointed to the new burden 
created by the Japanese attack in South-East Asia, a burden which might be 
eliminated by Russia’s entry into the war against Japan. Stalin declared himself 
unable to comply with this at that moment. 

Although the Eden-Stalin meeting did not produce any hard results, it 
revealed the Soviet determination not only to restore the 1941 frontiers, but 
also to eliminate Britain from large regions of Europe: because of the Soviet 
Union’s critical military situation this had not previously been displayed so 
openly. To the British, Stalin’s programme for Europe came as a shock, which, 
in view of their own precarious prospects, inclined them to work towards 
better political relations with the Soviet Union. Stalin’s territorial demands 
acted as a catalyst for the Foreign Office’s postwar planning. An assessment 
of the distribution of power in Europe after Germany’s defeat inescapably 
suggested that a threat to peace and security might then emanate from the 
Soviet Union unless good relations were established. Concessions to Stalin 
would be inevitable. The Soviets, for their part, must have understood the 
British-American point of view on this issue, as represented also by Roosevelt. 
Stalin was evidently hoping to impose a peace on Europe by dealing with 
the great powers separately, since in Europe itself there would be no great 
land power left after the war as a counterpoise to the Soviet Union. The 
emphasis which Stalin put on a territorial organization of postwar Europe 
as early as December 1941 suggests that, in contrast to Eden’s much more 
cautious evaluation, he himself now took a positive view of his chances of 
success in the war. 


(g) The ARCADIA Conference in Washington 


Although Churchill felt relieved and certain of final victory once the Ameri- 
cans had entered the war on his side following Pearl Harbor, he was concerned 
at their temporary suspension of all Lend-Lease aid because of America’s own 
needs, and was anxious to maintain the ‘Germany first’ ABC strategy agreed in 
March 1941. He therefore asked Roosevelt for a meeting in Washington, which 
Roosevelt himself was anxious to hold for other reasons. En route, aboard the 
battleship Duke of York, Churchill committed to paper his proposals on the 
future conduct of the war. He welcomed the German reverse in Russia; just 
now it was necessary to supply Stalin punctually with aid shipments in order 
to retain western influence upon him and to integrate the Soviet war effort 
into the general structure of the western efforts. In Libya he hoped for Gen- 
eral Auchinleck’s victory over the Axis forces. He thought a German thrust 
to Persia—Iraq—Syria was unlikely. The next necessary step, in his view, was 
to win over Vichy France, of whose attitude he was not sure, by a promise of 
the restoration of France as a great power and by a British—-American land- 
ing in North-West Africa. Simultaneously the presence of American troops in 
Northern Ireland was to deter the Germans from an invasion of England and 
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from intervention in North Africa. Together with American bomber forma- 
tions the air offensive designed to wear down Germany’s will to resist was to 
be intensified from British bases. In any case, the entire North African coast 
was to fall into British-American hands in 1942, in order to ensure free passage 
through the Mediterranean. In the Pacific theatre of war the Americans were 
to restore their superiority by bringing up aircraft-carriers and by conduct- 
ing limited operations, while preparing for a major island-hopping offensive. 
After success in North Africa and the establishment of a satisfactory situation 
in the Pacific, the right moment for an invasion of the European continent 
would then come in 1943. This need not necessarily consist of a single large- 
scale operation, but might be conducted in the form of several landings in 
France, Scandinavia, Italy, and the Balkans. Although Churchill believed that 
the Allied armoured landing troops would be supported by uprisings among 
the local population, and although he thought that an internal collapse of Ger- 
many was possible, he nevertheless expected stiff resistance on the part of the 
Wehrmacht. The war might well last beyond 1943, since after the liberation 
of the European nations a final attack would be necessary against the German 
heartland. When, in 1941, Churchill’s faith in the effectiveness of a strategic 
bombing offensive was shaken by the failures of RAF Bomber Command, he 
regarded it merely as a means for softening up the opponent. 

Churchill’s plan of landing first in North Africa and then on the European 
continent was eventually carried out and proved a great source of relief not only 
for the Soviets but also for the western Allies, as Germany’s forces now had to 
be divided in the west as well, into a Mediterranean and an Atlantic front. It 
is worth noting that Churchill as yet took no account of the role to be played 
by the Soviet Union, and that he underestimated the Japanese. Moreover, he 
overestimated the Resistance forces in Europe. 

The conference in Washington, named ARCADIA, began on 21 Decem- 
ber 1941 and dragged on to mid-January 1942. Although the generals first 
turned to the most topical theatre, the Pacific, Churchill’s concern with re- 
gard to the future priority of the ABC plan’s ‘Germany first’ principle proved 
unfounded. However, his suggestion of a first landing in North-West Africa 
met with no interest on the part of the US Army: General Wedemeyer in his 
Victory Programme proceeded from a large-scale land offensive in western 
Europe. Although Roosevelt had for some time had his eye on North-West 
Africa, this was more from a defensive point of view, to prevent German ex- 
pansion to South America. Admiral William D. Leahy, the US Ambassador 
in Vichy and Roosevelt’s future chief of staff, had likewise considered sending 
an American army to North-West Africa, and William C. Bullitt, the former 
US Ambassador to France, tried to interest the President and Secretary of the 
Navy Knox in the opportunities for naval warfare which would be provided 
by the possession of that territory. Churchill therefore found Roosevelt to be 
an attentive listener to his proposals. Roosevelt was interested in an invasion 
of North-West Africa for three reasons: first, the Germans would be denied 
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access to this superb base for operations against the Axis; second, the Allies 
might win a first victory there, which, thirdly, would raise Allied morale. At 
any rate, Roosevelt instructed his chiefs of staff, who showed little interest 
in the idea and who were not yet ready for definitive military discussions, to 
study such an expedition at least for planning purposes. General Stanley D. 
Embick, the strategic adviser of Chief of Staff Marshall, feared that the British 
were proceeding from political objectives rather than from solid strategic con- 
siderations. A landing in North-West Africa would be a strategic mistake of 
the first order. Such a subsidiary theatre of war would merely distract from 
the main task of defeating Germany in Europe. Marshall himself also rejected 
Churchill’s peripheral strategy. A landing in Africa would make sense only on 
avery optimistic estimate of the situation in the Mediterranean and the Pacific. 
In point of fact, Churchill believed that Singapore could be held against the 
Japanese and that the French in North Africa would soon come over to the 
Allies. But the inability of the British to defeat the Germans in Libya made a 
landing in North Africa before May 1942 appear impossible. Planning for it 
now continued under the code-name ‘Super-Gymnast’, which was intended 
to indicate that this would be a joint British and American operation. On 24 
December it was agreed that the British troops in Northern Ireland would be 
replaced by Americans and thus freed for other tasks. When it was realized 
that no more than 17 divisions could be landed in Europe over the next two 
years, and that in the foreseeable future America could not supply more than 
45 divisions overseas, the plan of a massive thrust into north-western Europe 
was set aside for the time being. However, Roosevelt attached importance to 
immediate operations by British-based US bomber aircraft and to an early 
public announcement of the presence of American troops in Britain, in order 
to give hope to the population. In North-West Africa the Americans expected 
more opposition than did the British. In consequence, the British considered a 
force of 100,000 men to be necessary, while the Americans called for 200,000. 
Agreement was eventually reached on six divisions to be made ready for North- 
West Africa, each country to provide three. It also emerged—though Churchill 
did not believe this—that available tonnage did not permit simultaneous troop 
movements to Northern Ireland or Iceland and to North-West Africa, so that 
Roosevelt decided to give priority scheduling to the former.” 

While the planners continued to concern themselves with the North-West 
African expedition, the two military delegations defined the limits of the dif- 
ferent theatres of war in the Pacific and drafted the command structure of the 
short-lived supreme command for South-East Asia—the ABDA (Australian— 
British-Dutch—American) Command, which comprised American, British, 
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Dutch, and Australian troops under the command of General Wavell. The 
British chiefs of staff had initially opposed this idea, on the grounds that the 
area was much too large and represented no natural strategic entity, so that 
the command structure was cumbersome. They also believed that this was 
an American attempt to link the predictable defeat in the South-West Pacific 
with a British name. But for reasons of Allied solidarity Churchill accepted the 
American proposal. The Japanese push through the South China Sea into the 
Dutch East Indies and the loss of Singapore on 15 February 1942 soon split the 
ABDA area in two, and the ABDA staff was dissolved on 25 February. As early 
as 18 February Roosevelt had proposed to Churchill that the remaining north- 
western flank of the area, with Burma, India, and China, should be taken over 
by the British, while the south-eastern flank, with Australia and New Zealand, 
should be left to the Americans. The British too were considering a division 
of the Pacific and Indian areas of operation into two theatres. On g March 
Roosevelt finally suggested to Churchill a division of the worldwide theatre of 
war into three parts. Accordingly, the Pacific theatre would be under American 
command, the region from Singapore up to and including the Mediterranean 
would be under British command, and the Atlantic theatre of war under joint 
British-American command. This arrangement came into force on 4 April 
1942. 

It also emerged that the interlocking of British and American spheres of 
interest called for unified control. One of the most important decisions of the 
Washington conference was therefore the creation of a joint British-American 
supreme operations staff, the so-called Combined Chiefs of Staff. This was a 
committee permanently in session in Washington, consisting of American and 
British chiefs of staff, the British being represented by the British Staff Mission 
in Washington under the former chief of the general staff Sir John Dill. The 
British were not too enthusiastic at first, but Churchill, who was anxious to 
involve Roosevelt body and soul in the war, persuaded his chiefs of staff to 
give the joint committee a trial for one month, in order to gather experience. 
This subsequently proved a most important instrument for the co-ordination 
of the conduct of the war—far more effective than a body working only with 
liaison staffs would have been. It had advisory and executive functions, while 
the strategies were initiated by the heads of government. 

The joint concluding agreement on strategy once more reaffirmed the ‘Ger- 
many first’ principle, albeit without setting out how this was to be applied 
in detail. Maintenance of this strategy despite the fact that America had 
meanwhile—contrary to the ‘plan’—been attacked in the Pacific, i.e. from the 
wrong side, must be seen as one of the most important decisions of the entire 
war. It kept Britain alive, as the Americans soon realized, and—although no 
one could have known it at the time—probably spared Germany the horrors of 
the first atomic bomb. It also confirmed the importance of unimpeded commu- 
nication through the Mediterranean and of further intensified aid shipments 
to the Soviet Union. 
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The defeat of Germany was to be accomplished in roughly four phases— 
first, encirclement from Archangel via the Black Sea, North Africa, and the 
west coast of Europe; secondly, through simultaneous support for the Soviet 
operations, intensification of the strategic bombing offensive, blockade, and 
subversion in the occupied countries. This, thirdly, would smooth the way 
back into Europe through the Mediterranean, Turkey, and the Balkans, or 
by a landing in western Europe. The final phase would be the attack on the 
German heartland, the timing of which was still open. The German successes 
in North Africa and in the U-boat war, and the Japanese successes in the 
South-West Pacific, soon made all these plans seem somewhat optimistic. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 had provided 
America with a reason for entering the war and swept away its self-imposed 
limitations on war production. On the other hand, it had resulted in a sud- 
den, if brief, stoppage of all aid deliveries. It was now urgently necessary to 
settle the problems of future joint war production and its distribution. This 
concerned, in particular, Lord Beaverbrook, the British Minister of Supplies, 
as Britain was the main recipient of American aid and the Royal Air Force 
was badly affected by the abrupt suspension or reduction of deliveries. The 
shipbuilding, aircraft, tank, and anti-aircraft artillery targets were once more 
increased: in 1943 they were to attain 10 million GRT, 100,000 front-line air- 
craft, 75,000 tanks, and 35,000 AA guns. As, in the absence of a war cabinet, 
the American planning mechanism was far less developed than the British, 
remedial measures were necessary. The Combined Chiefs of Staff were am- 
plified by a permanent Joint Planning Staff with so-called Allocation Officers, 
and by a Combined Intelligence and Combined Shipping Committee. It had 
also been thought necessary to set up a Combined Supply Committee and 
a Combined Defence Committee at ministerial level, but their establishment 
was put off as unpractical at the moment. The Combined Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee was eventually relieved of some of its work in the area of logistics by 
two subordinated Allocation Committees under civilian heads in Washington 
and London. The final decision-making level in cases of doubt were the Pre- 
sident and the Prime Minister. Six months later a Combined Production and 
Resources Board was set up as a body bridging the two Allocation Commit- 
tees, but for a variety of reasons this was unable to translate its theoretical 
effectiveness into practice.°®’ 

In view of the American public’s still lukewarm enthusiasm for the war, at 
the ARCADIA Conference Roosevelt was concerned not so much with talks 
on the strategy to be adopted as with making a political declaration of war 
aims, not unlike the Atlantic Charter, in order to win the population over to 
his views. The idea for this came from Secretary of State Hull. The British 
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proposed that all the Allies should sign the declaration in order to demonstrate 
that the war was being waged for the freedom not only of the big but also of the 
smaller nations. Roosevelt tried to persuade as many states as possible to sign 
the document, and even managed to get the Soviets to agree to the demand 
for religious freedom. They did so in a cynical interpretation of freedom, 
suggested by Roosevelt, whereby one could have a religion but need not have 
one. Concerning the inclusion of India, which after the sinking of the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse and the fall of Hong Kong seemed to be moving into 
the Japanese sphere of influence, and whose political leaders were demanding 
concessions to independence as the price of their support for the Allies, there 
was an argument between Roosevelt and Churchill, who at that time did not 
wish to hear of it. 

The declaration, whose title avoided the terms ‘Alliance’ and ‘Associated 
Powers’ for reasons of international law, eventually came into existence on 
1 January 1942 as the ‘First Declaration of the United Nations’. On the 
basis of the Atlantic Charter, whose outstanding importance was thereby re- 
emphasized, the twenty-six signatories (the United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, and Yugoslavia) affirmed their 
conviction that only total victory could preserve life, liberty, independence, 
religious freedom, justice, and human rights throughout the world; they were 
engaged in joint combat against an enemy who wished to subjugate the world; 
they would mobilize all military and economic means against the Tripartite 
powers, co-operate with one another, and not conclude a separate peace or 
armistice. Other nations were invited to join the struggle against Hitlerism. 
This declaration, for pragmatic reasons not subject to parliamentary approval 
but none the less internationally binding, was the germ cell of the later United 
Nations Organization. With its demand for total victory it already contained 
the idea of unconditional surrender. Churchill too regarded this as indispens- 
able at an early date so that, in the context of a defeated Germany, all security 
measures could be taken necessary for the elimination of any threat to the 
British Empire. In this respect, with security measures not negotiated but 
imposed—such as the liquidation of National Socialism and the German mili- 
tary machine, the punishment of war criminals, the prevention of rearmament 
and the preservation of the economy—Churchill differed characteristically 
from his predecessor Chamberlain. 

In the course of the Washington Conference Churchill and Roosevelt also 
came much closer together at a personal level (Churchill was probably more 
taken with Roosevelt than conversely). Although the British had come to the 
ARCADIA Conference better prepared, it was the Americans who exacted 
more concessions from them, rather than the other way round. They had 
their way with the establishment and staffing of the ABDA Command (though 
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this was not viable from the outset), and with the creation of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee in Washington, even rejecting Churchill’s proposal 
to appoint General Dill as his personal political and military representative 
because Marshall would not tolerate on his military staff a member with sucha 
dual function. Nor did the Americans surrender control over the distribution 
of US-produced war material even in purely British-controlled territories. All 
this Churchill conceded: “To have the United States at our side was to me the 
greatest joy... But now at this very moment I knew the United States was in 
the war, up to the neck and in to the death. So we had won after all. England 
would live; Britain would live. All the rest was merely the proper application 
of overwhelming force.’ 


(h) Summary: The Widening into World War and the Turning-point in 
Anglo-American—Soviet Prospects 


With Pearl Harbor the wars in Europe and the Pacific had developed into a 
world war. The Soviet success in halting the German offensive at Moscow 
and America’s entry into the war had created not only a new military but 
also a new political situation, one which was menacing to the Axis powers. 
If nothing else, then the acquisition by the anti-Hitler coalition of the vast 
American armament potential, far superior as it was to all other powers, made 
this obvious. 

The United States had an area of over 9 million square kilometres (including 
Alaska), with approximately 131 million inhabitants. In 1941 Germany had 
an area of some o.7 million square kilometres, with some go million inhabi- 
tants. This in itself was not the decisive difference, which lay in the respective 
economic strength of the two sides. With only 6 per cent of the earth’s surface 
and population, the Americans produced up to 50 per cent and more of the 
world’s principal raw materials, including almost a quarter of the world’s coal 
and steel, a third of zinc and copper, 10 per cent of wheat, 12 per cent of wool, 
20 per cent of lead, and 40 per cent of the total value of mined minerals. The 
anti-Hitler coalition, with the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and a few French possessions, controlled over 80 per cent of the world’s raw 
materials. No other state on earth had such favourable conditions for develop- 
ing its gigantic reserves as the United States. America’s production of crude oil 
alone accounted for two-thirds of world production in 1937, some 173 million 
tonnes, while German and Romanian production made up only a small frac- 
tion. In 1938 the United States generated about a third of the world’s electric 
power, three times as much as Germany. World industrial production in 1937 
amounted to a value of approximately 145 billion dollars, of which the Ameri- 
can share was 52 billion and the German share just 17.5 billion. American 
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production of pig iron in 1941 was 56.7 million tonnes, and that of crude steel 
82.8 million tonnes. The figures for Germany were only 24.3 and 31.8 mil- 
lion tonnes respectively. The American economy, along with that of Canada 
and Mexico, had at its disposal the products of the entire North American 
continent—in other words, unlimited quantities of nearly all raw materials. 
Moreover, unlike the German economy, it was immune to interference from 
external attack. 

The Germans, like the Americans, had sufficient coal, but they were short of 
all other raw materials. Temporary bottlenecks in rubber and aluminium were 
quickly overcome in America by synthetic rubber production, which in 1944 
was eight times the German figure, and by production of aluminium, which 
already in 1942 was twice the German output. In addition, the United States 
had reserves of hard coal (50 per cent), iron ore (20 per cent), and oil (16 per 
cent). As early as 1941 American tank production was higher than Germany’s 
and aircraft production was nearly double the German total; by the end of the 
war American tank production was more than double that of Germany, and 
aircraft production three times the German figure in numbers and still more 
in terms of weight. The value of armament production in 1943 amounted to 
some 37 billion dollars in the United States (62.5 billion for the whole of the 
anti-Hitler coalition); that of Germany was about 14 billion dollars (19 billion 
including Japan’s output). While American armament production increased 
by a factor of fifty between 1939 and 1944, that of Germany rose by a factor 
of five. By the end of 1944 the Americans had 187,000 aircraft, the Germans 
perhaps 20,000.°° 

The new political element was the fact that the Soviet Union, essentially 
without outside help—Allied supplies were only beginning to arrive—had 
overcome its crisis of survival in the second half of 1941, that it had main- 
tained its existence and independence of the western Allies, and that it had 
thereby laid the foundation stone for its rise to great-power status. It was no 
longer to be excluded from Allied considerations of the future world order, 
but instead would have a decisive share in the defeat of Germany. Whereas 
in the past Churchill had done for the Soviet Union no more than was ne- 
cessary to keep it in the struggle against Hitlerite Germany, and whereas the 
Atlantic Charter and the American Victory Programme had tacitly assumed 
its early collapse and German hegemony over the whole of Europe, the great 
inter-Allied conferences between Eden and Stalin and between Roosevelt and 
Churchill at the turn of 1941-2 showed that the Soviet Union was now claim- 
ing the right to be consulted in the future arrangement of Europe and the 
world. A Pax Americana, as envisaged in the Atlantic Charter, was no longer 
possible. Stalin had already staked his claims. Indeed the Soviet Union would 
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be needed to save western forces, just as the latter were vital to the Soviets. 
This was a fact to which British and American policy, whose interests were 
by no means always identical, would have to adjust. The British and Soviets, 
in particular, realized that as a result of the predictable weakening of all other 
European states, their interests in Europe would clash much more openly after 
the war; both feared that, while Germany existed, the other might come to 
an arrangement with the Germans which would prove detrimental to them- 
selves. It therefore seemed advisable to both of them to develop their fortuitous 
community of objective, brought about by Hitler’s policy of aggression, into 
a military and political alliance. In this way the British were hoping to gain 
certainty about the Soviet Union’s foreign-policy intentions, just as they were 
trying to fathom those of their allies, the United States. Thus, all detailed 
plans concerning Germany yielded for the time being to endeavours to create 
a viable basis for Allied co-operation in securing peace in Europe. 

From the Soviet point of view matters looked somewhat different. Stalin 
thought he was in a wrong war and would gladly have exchanged it for the 
favourable position he was in before June 1941. To him the main opponents 
were still the capitalist states. With the American entry into the war the ‘capi- 
talist’ side of the anti-Hitler coalition had considerably gained in strength over 
the socialist. Henceforward Stalin’s policy was governed by his fear that, after 
the successful conclusion of the war, which was then beginning to emerge in 
outline, he would be weaker than Britain and America, in fact at their mercy, 
and would consequenly have less of a say in the future arrangement of the 
world. These fears also motivated his later peace feelers towards Hitler, al- 
though, like the western powers, he underrated his intransigence. Behind all 
his moves was the memory of the occupation of large tracts of the Soviet Union 
by the western powers after the First World War, his concern for the security 
of his country, and the fear of ‘capitalist encirclement’ which had governed 
Soviet foreign policy even before the war.’”° 


2.1942 AND THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE 


(a) The British-Soviet Agreement of 26 May 1942 and British-American 
Concerns about Postwar Order in Europe 


After Churchill’s return from the Washington Conference the debate about 
relations with the Soviet Union was resumed. Eden had submitted a memo- 
randum to the War Cabinet in which he argued that, after Germany’s defeat, 
there would be no counterpoise in Europe to the Soviet Union, and Commu- 
nist regimes would be established in most European countries. Paradoxically, 
he believed at the same time that it was necessary to collaborate with the Soviet 
Union to prevent it from joining up with a new Germany. Such co-operation 
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with Russia would have to be harmonized with relations with the United 
States—in other words, Britain would play a mediating role between America, 
with its ‘exaggeratedly moral’ policy, and the Soviet Union, with its ‘amoral’ 
policy. Behind this, however, was the idea of winning the United States over to 
participate in the maintenance of stable conditions in Europe, a role for which 
Britain considered herself insufficiently strong. Eden therefore proposed that 
the Soviets be contractually tied down in good time and that their 1941 fron- 
tiers, excepting that with Poland, be recognized. In return, the Soviet Union 
was to involve Britain in the solution of the Polish—Soviet frontier problem, 
agree to confederations in the Balkans and between Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and declare its readiness to co-operate in the reconstruction of Europe. 
In the event of the predictable rejection of these ideas by the Americans, the 
democracies should agree to the establishment of military bases in the terri- 
tories adjoining the USSR or to a Soviet protectorate over the Baltic States, 
subject to a definitive regulation by a peace treaty. Eden’s proposal did not meet 
with unanimous approval in the War Cabinet, but was eventually adopted by 
it on 9 February 1942. 

The next big task was to secure Roosevelt’s understanding of Britain’s con- 
ciliatory policy towards Russia. On 4 February the Americans had come out 
in favour of rejecting Stalin’s frontier claims: they feared that to recognize 
them would have a devastating effect on public opinion, and they believed that 
the Soviet Union was anxious to have the disputed territories assigned to it 
by treaty there and then, in case it was so weakened by the end of the war 
that it would no longer be capable of occupying them. When Lord Halifax 
conveyed to Roosevelt the British position on this issue, the President clung 
to his own position, if only to prevent the Soviets from tabling more extensive 
demands at a future time. Roosevelt, like Churchill, had no intention of an- 
ticipating postwar arrangements, and wished to keep a free hand after victory. 
Halifax’s cynical argument that the Baltic countries had been unsuccessful 
with their self-government and would have to be sacrificed for the sake of 
Soviet benevolence cut no ice. The disarmament of Germany, Sumner Welles 
suggested, would satisfy Soviet security requirements. Roosevelt believed that 
if he discussed this issue with Stalin direct he would be able to find a solution. 

At the ARCADIA Conference Churchill had still agreed with Roosevelt that 
Stalin’s frontier demands conflicted with the principles for which they were 
both fighting, and that they should be settled only during the peace negotia- 
tions. As recently as 31 December 1941 he had assured premier-in-exile Sikor- 
ski that Britain would champion the standpoint of the countries threatened by 
Communism. Since then, however, he had changed his mind, especially after 
he had learnt the text of Stalin’s Order of the Day of 23 February 1942, on the 
occasion of the 24th anniversary of the foundation of the Red Army. In it Stalin 
made no mention of support by the western Allies, and indeed one passage 
could be interpreted to the effect that he held the western democracies in low 
esteem. Moreover, it seemed that the Soviet war aim was not the overthrow of 
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Hitlerite Germany, but the ‘liberation’ of lost Soviet territory. In other words, 
it was not clear whether Stalin was aiming at total victory over Germany. He 
emphatically rejected an identification of the ‘Hitler clique’ with the German 
nation or state. His Order actually expressed disappointment at the the reserve 
shown by Britain and the United States vis-a-vis his territorial and military 
wishes, as well as raising the possibility of a reorientation of Soviet policy 
towards Germany. This, at any rate, was the way the Japanese interpreted the 
event, especially the Japanese navy, for which Britain and the United States 
continued to be the principal opponent and which therefore had a major in- 
terest in a Japanese-brokered German-—Soviet arrangement—the more so as 
they considered the Soviet Union invincible because of its vast expanse. Reich 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, however, was not thinking of any separate 
peace, and eventually Germany and Japan set out to meet by the land route. 
The British Foreign Office, for its part, feared that after reconquering its ter- 
ritory the Soviet Union might lose interest in the war and possibly conclude a 
separate peace with Germany. If, therefore, the western powers continued to 
reject Soviet territorial claims in eastern central Europe, then these might well 
be condoned by Hitlerite Germany or by a successor government. In point 
of fact, at the beginning of March 1942—as earlier in September 1941—the 
Soviets transmitted to German contacts in Stockholm an offer of an immediate 
armistice; reaction to it was one of procrastination. Ribbentrop, at about the 
same time, reacted similarly to British feelers concerning peace negotiations; 
these went through Swiss channels. 

Churchill was particularly worried at that time because Singapore had just 
been lost, the German battleships had escaped through the English Channel, 
and sinkings had reached a new peak. He was afraid that the Germans might 
keep Japan from declaring war on the Soviet Union in order to reach an 
understanding with the Soviets. Thus he wrote to Roosevelt on 7 March 
1942: “The increasing gravity of the war led me to feel that the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter ought not to be construed so as to deny Russia the 
frontiers she occupied when the Germans attacked her.’ He asked for a free 
hand in signing a British—Soviet treaty, especially as everything pointed to 
the resumption of a German offensive against the Soviet Union in the spring, 
and Britain was unable to do anything to support the hard-pressed Soviet 
Union. Two days later he informed Stalin along those lines. Roosevelt did not 
think that the Soviets would get out of the war for the sake of recognition of 
their 1941 frontiers; he regarded prompt dispatch of agreed aid shipments as 
sufficient, and let it be understood that his principal concern was American 
public opinion and not the issue of the seizure of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union. He informed Ambassador Litvinov accordingly on 12 March 
1942, against the opposition of the British, who thought that such a reply fell 
far short of Stalin’s expectations and feared that it would strengthen Soviet 
mistrust of the western Allies. Roosevelt also expressed astonishment that he 
had not been directly consulted on the question of British—Soviet negotiations, 
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and reiterated his opposition to any territorial arrangements before the end of 
the war, even though he had a lot of sympathy with the Soviets’ security 
requirements. 

To divert attention from the Soviets’ embarrassing frontier demands, whose 
publication had caused outrage among the American public, on 11 April 
Roosevelt requested Stalin—who was still urging the British to recognize their 
claims—to send Foreign Minister Molotov to Washington for an exchange of 
views about an important military proposal for relieving the Soviet western 
front; Roosevelt had previously rejected a British suggestion of concessions 
to the USSR on the frontier issue. He did, however, yield to further British 
pressure by demanding that the Soviets should guarantee to the population in 
the territories annexed by them the right to emigrate with all their possessions. 
The British, anxious not to let pass any opportunity for the establishment of 
trusting relations with Stalin, informed Ambassador Maisky on 8 April that 
they were ready to negotiate for a treaty with the Soviet Union on the basis of 
Stalin’s proposals, and a little later transmitted to them their draft of the treaty. 
Stalin rejected the clause, included at Roosevelt’s urging, that the Balts should 
be guaranteed the right to emigrate. He deleted the reference to the United 
Nations and implied that the British should keep out of the Soviet—Polish 
frontier negotiations. Likewise, all reference to a confederation of the lesser 
south-east European states was avoided. He also opposed any mention of the 
Polish—-Soviet frontier, calling instead for a secret protocol concerning postwar 
frontier regulation along the lines of the proposals of December 1941, and con- 
cerning mutual aid agreements between Britain and Belgium/the Netherlands 
on the one side and the Soviet Union and Romania/Finland on the other. The 
British were disappointed at these demands, which went beyond those of the 
previous December, and, at the suggestion of Under Secretary of State Cado- 
gan, who, mindful of relations with the Americans, resisted the surrender of 
all principles, proposed instead a treaty concerning a postwar alliance against 
possible German aggression without mention of frontier issues. 

On 21 May Molotov surprised Churchill and Eden with the statement that 
the problem of a second front was more important to his government than a 
treaty. As Roosevelt would have to be consulted on the matter of the front, only 
the British draft treaty was discussed, and, following the emergence of new 
difficulties, agreement was eventually reached on a British alternative proposal. 
This envisaged a simple British—Soviet treaty of alliance valid for twenty years, 
in which the frontier issue remained unmentioned but essential aspects of the 
Atlantic Charter were recognized, such as renunciation of territorial expansion 
and of interference in the internal affairs of other states, as well as readiness 
for amicable co-operation in the reconstruction of Europe; mutual assistance 
against Germany and the avoidance of any separate peace with Germany were 
also agreed. The Americans had no objections and the treaty, a British success, 
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was signed on 26 May. The Soviets had evidently realized that nothing was to 
be gained on the frontier issue at that moment.”! 

One of the reasons why the Soviets once more shelved their frontier demands 
was the failure of Stalin’s spring offensive in the Crimea and the Ukraine.” 
This really underlined the importance of the second front. Even so, there is no 
doubt that the exclusion of the frontier issue was also a success for American 
policy, which was bound, as a matter of principle, to adhere to the ideas of the 
Atlantic Charter. This had been conveyed to Stalin by Roosevelt; in fact, at the 
end of March the premier of the Polish government-in-exile, General Sikor- 
ski, had protested against territorial changes in eastern Europe. Roosevelt had 
certainly yielded to some extent to Churchill’s increasingly obvious mood of 
compliance vis-a-vis the Soviets, with his compromise proposal that Balts and 
Finns should be given the chance to emigrate—and the argument that this 
would not violate the principles of the Atlantic Charter, notably the right to 
self-determination, was highly questionable. Secretary of State Hull and the 
State Department had disapproved of the compromise proposal anyway, and, 
pressured by Hull, the American government had eventually threatened to 
dissociate itself publicly from a British—Soviet treaty. This would have consti- 
tuted a serious breach in the anti-Hitler coalition. The Americans had further 
intensified their pressure on the Soviet Union by pointing to its dependence 
on urgently needed aid shipments and on the establishment of a second front. 
All this allowed them to get their own way in this matter. 

For the Soviet Union, co-operation with the western powers and their own 
military defeats in 1941 and 1942 had created the danger that it might lose the 
territories acquired during the period of the Hitler—Stalin pact. Its initially 
unavoidable dependence on western aid and the second front contained the 
risk—one that had to be avoided at all costs—of later dependence on the west- 
ern powers at the time of the postwar organization of Europe. To avoid this, 
the Soviets were anxious at an early date to conclude contractual regulations— 
except that, after Churchill’s concessions of 9 March 1942, they pitched their 
claims too high and thereby foundered on American opposition. Of course, the 
Soviets now shelved their frontier demands for tactical reasons alone and only 
temporarily—until their military successes at Stalingrad and Kursk, which eli- 
minated the danger of excessive dependence on the West, ensured the existence 
of the Soviet Union, and regained its freedom of political action.” 
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Britain’s attitude too was governed mainly by tactical considerations; ideo- 
logical or moral reservations played a lesser part than they did in America, 
which was totally free from danger and far from the theatres of war. In con- 
trast to the Americans’ dogmatic procedure, the British were pragmatists and 
adjusted themselves to the course of events—though this did not exclude a 
certain short-sighted optimism, which was expressed in Churchill’s telegram 
to Eden of 8 January 1942, when he thought that after the war Britain and the 
United States would jointly represent the strongest bloc in the world, upon 
which the Soviet Union would be dependent for its reconstruction.’* This 
expression of optimism was no doubt intended also to conceal a latent fear of 
the Soviet Union. Thus British readiness to make concessions to the Soviets, 
in order to secure a treaty of alliance, was based on a very ambivalent atti- 
tude. Behind these tactical manceuvres stood Britain’s awareness of her own 
future weakness in the financial and economic fields, with its concomitant im- 
potence for political and military action after the war. The British, in view 
of the similarly predictable difficulties they would then have with the Soviets, 
were therefore trying to tie the Soviet Union into a new European security 
system by way of negotiation and concessions, in order to prevent it from 
becoming excessively powerful. These efforts undoubtedly exhibited many of 
the features of Britain’s pre-war policy of appeasement vis-a-vis Hitler. At the 
same time, the British had no more sympathy for the Communist system than 
they had for the Nazis. But they were unsure about Soviet behaviour in the 
future and suspected that the Soviet state would, in line with its revolutionary 
ideological principles, embark once more on a westward expansion in Europe 
as soon as an opportunity arose. This explains Britain’s efforts to involve the 
United States in the solution of Europe’s postwar problems. 

The task of joining with the Soviet Union in the elimination of Germany 
as a source of aggression while preventing excessive Communist influence 
in postwar Europe was an exceedingly delicate one, since it was important 
that the Soviets should not gain the impression that an anti-Soviet bloc was 
being forged, and because the possibility of including Germany in a European 
stabilization programme was an explosive issue for the anti-Hitler coalition. 
There is no doubt, however, that the British government viewed the German 
danger as the greater one, that it viewed Germany as the principal enemy and 
its elimination as the primary objective; even though it regarded the Soviet 
Union as a potential opponent, it was thought at the time to represent the 
lesser danger. 

The Americans, because of their overwhelming economic potential and their 
greater distance from the Soviet Union, viewed the future more optimistically. 
To them the need for postwar co-operation with the Soviet Union seemed 
less urgent. Far more important to Roosevelt was the maintenance of good 
relations with Britain along the lines of his main political and military goal. 
For its sake he believed that occasional concessions were needed to satisfy the 
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British. However, since he would rather be without Australia than without the 
Soviet Union, he believed that he also had to make occasional concessions to 
that country, as shown by his rather unprincipled proposal for the treatment 
of the population of the Baltic countries. Otherwise his approach was more 
global than that of the British, who were focusing more on the stabilization of 
Europe. 


(b) First Foint British-American Military Plans for a Second Front 


Military planning by the British and Americans for the seizure of the initia- 
tive after the Anglo-American and Soviet defeats on all fronts in the spring of 
1942 had continued despite the postponement of ‘Super-Gymnast’. Brigadier 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the officer responsible for the Pacific and the 
Far East in the Army War Plans Division, was concerned at an early stage that 
events in the Pacific theatre of war might draw too many forces away from 
Europe and thereby cause difficulties for Russia’s continuing struggle against 
Germany. When, on 16 February, he became Chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion, he immediately changed course towards the objective he saw as vital. 
The security of the British Isles and the United States, as well as the lines 
of communication between them, the survival of the Soviet Union, and the 
preservation of India and the Middle East were more important to him than 
holding on to positions in Australasia. Germany, he believed, could be defeated 
by an offensive in western Europe. A build-up of forces in England would stop 
Germany from concentrating entirely on the Soviet Union. He rejected an 
offensive through the Mediterranean and dismissed the idea, championed by 
the navy, MacArthur, and some political opponents of Roosevelt, of attacking 
Japan instead. Increasingly strong units of the Luftwaffe were to be tied down 
in the west from mid-May 1942 onwards, and major sections of the German 
army from the late summer of 1942. The Strategic Committee of the Joint 
Planning Staff, which was responsible for planning long-term strategy, came 
to a similar conclusion at the beginning of March; the representative of the 
US Army Air Forces in particular proposed a concentration of effort against 
Germany through the abandonment of Australasia. It was hoped that some 
60,000 men of the ground forces and 6,500 aircraft would produce a signifi- 
cant dissipation of German forces. In view of the possibility of transferring 
some 200,000 American ground forces to England by October 1942, the joint 
planners believed that an air offensive could be started towards the end of July 
1942 and an invasion launched in the Pas de Calais six weeks later. Churchill’s 
request for a sufficient number of American ships for the transportation of 
two British divisions to the Indian Ocean zone and his further request for two 
American divisions for the south-west Pacific, to enable the Australian and 
New Zealand troops to be left in the Middle East, prevented specific plans 
for western Europe from being completed at that time. Roosevelt complied 
with these requests against the opposition of his secretary of defence, both 
because of the importance of Middle East oil and because his relationship 
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with Churchill was valuable to him, even though he may not have approved of 
Churchill’s underlying motive of preserving the British Empire.”* 

In Britain the Chiefs of Staff likewise came to the conclusion on 10 March 
that Britain’s principal contribution to the defeat of Germany must be an 
invasion of the Continent across the Channel. This had already been scheduled 
for 1943 in the event of Germany being weakened. Now, by way of amendment 
to that plan, the establishment of a bridgehead was considered at an even 
earlier date. Admittedly, the directors of intelligence and the representative of 
the Foreign Office did not think this would draw any troops away from the 
eastern front. Moreover, it was expected that the landing troops would be lost. 
Until that time an invasion of north-western Europe was to have been staged 
only after Germany had been weakened sufficiently in other ways; now, faced 
with the conviction that the Soviet Union must be helped at all costs in its 
difficult situation in the summer of 1942, the idea of a ‘sacrificial attack’ was 
first mooted. Its execution, however, was rejected as impossible on 28 March 
1942 by the commanders in charge of planning (General Sir Bernard Paget, 
Commander-in-Chief Home Forces, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief 
of Amphibious Operations, and Air Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, Commander- 
in-Chief Fighter Command). The three chiefs of staff had also rejected the 
plan.”° 

Meanwhile on 16 March the American chiefs of staff had reached agreement 
on the limitation of their forces in the Pacific to the units already there and 
on the structure of their forces in Great Britain. On 25 March the planners of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff began to examine the prospects of an invasion 
of Europe for 1942 and 1943. On 3 April they too concluded that an invasion 
would be impossible in 1942, and that in 1943 it would be possible only if the 
Soviets were tying down the bulk of the German forces. On 25 March Gen- 
eral Marshall submitted a memorandum to Roosevelt and Stimson, prepared 
by General Eisenhower of the War Plans Division, concerning an offensive 
in western Europe; unlike other officers, who regarded such an operation as 
merely desirable, Eisenhower described it as ‘indispensable’. Roosevelt there- 
upon ordered the immediate preparation of an appropriate plan, to be submit- 
ted to Churchill at once, bypassing the Combined Chiefs of Staff. In this way 
he intended to raise the depressed mood in America and Britain, and by the 
insistence with which he was promoting the project he hoped to prevent the 
above-mentioned Anglo-Soviet frontier agreement”’ by diverting attention to 
the importance of an offensive in Europe. Eisenhower then immediately or- 
dered a plan for a build-up of forces in England (‘Bolero’) and an invasion 
of Europe (‘Roundup’) to be worked out; this became known as the ‘Mar- 
shall memorandum’ and was submitted to Roosevelt on 1 April 1942. Thirty 
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American and eighteen British divisions, supported by 5,800 aircraft, were to 
stand ready for an invasion of France from 1 April 1943 onwards. Until then 
air attacks and raids on coastal areas were to be carried out. The landing was 
to be effected with six divisions between Le Havre and Boulogne. After the 
break-out from the bridgehead the first objective to be taken was Antwerp. 
The presumptions behind all this were that the Japanese would be halted in 
the Pacific, that Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, and Australia would be held, that 
troop strength in the Pacific would be increased from 175,000 to 300,000, that 
flying formations could be switched to the Middle East, and, above all, that 
the strength of German forces in the west would not have increased, with the 
Soviets continuing to tie down the bulk of the Wehrmacht. However, since 
this final prerequisite appeared unlikely and a collapse of the Red Army was 
still being expected in the summer of 1942, an emergency plan was drawn up 
for such a contingency under the code name ‘Sledgehammer’. According to 
this, mainly British troops, supported by whatever American forces were by 
then available in Britain, were to land as early as September or October 1942, 
provided that this would be likely to prevent the collapse of the Soviets. 

‘Sledgehammer’ was to be put into effect also if, for whatever reason, the 
German position in the west was significantly weakened—though this seemed 
improbable in 1942. The weak point of the entire plan was the problem of 
available ships and landing craft. For that reason, on 4 April Roosevelt au- 
thorized a procurement programme for 8,200 landing craft for Roundup and 
2,500 for Sledgehammer. 

Roosevelt immediately notified Churchill of the plan and sent Harry Hop- 
kins and General Marshall to London, where consultations began on g April. 
This visit was of the utmost importance for the development of Allied strat- 
egy, as this was the first meeting between the two principal military advisers of 
their heads of state, General Marshall and Field Marshal Sir Alan F. Brooke, 
the new Chief of the Imperial General Staff. For the first time agreement was 
reached on an invasion of Europe, and a beginning was made on integrated 
strategic planning of operations. At the very start Hopkins emphasized to 
Eden the principal political purpose of the plan—to eliminate Soviet diplo- 
matic pressure on Britain—while Marshall described the military objective as 
the preservation of the Red Army’s fighting strength in 1942. Even without 
consulting his chiefs of staff, who were basically in approval, Churchill reacted 
to the plan favourably. 

The talks, however, were ill fated as far as Britain was concerned. The exten- 
sion of individual Japanese operations to the coasts of India and Ceylon, which 
threatened to strengthen the Indian independence movement—supported by 
Roosevelt, much to Churchill’s chagrin—and to destabilize the region, repre- 
sented a most unwelcome development for Britain at that moment. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who had long been championing Indian aspirations, attempted, on be- 
half of the War Cabinet, to bring the Indian problem closer to a solution in 
March and April 1942, but his efforts were unsuccessful. Roosevelt eventually 
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attached greater importance, at least temporarily, to smooth collaboration with 
Churchill than to Indian or Burmese independence. Similarly, although he re- 
garded it as corrupt and self-seeking, he supported the regime of Chiang Kai- 
shek, whom he made Commander-in-Chief of the combined forces in China, 
Thailand, and Indochina, and by means of money and kind words tried to 
keep him in the war against Japan, since the ‘Germany first’ strategy did not 
permit the granting of military support at that time. Keeping China in the war 
was more important than having the Chinese troops win great victories. 

There were also differences over the priority of the defence of the Middle 
East and India. The Americans wished to concentrate the bulk of their forces 
on the strike against Germany, and regarded excessive concern for other 
theatres of war as a diversion and frittering away of strength. The British 
considered reinforcement in the Middle East and India to be necessary, and 
for that purpose tried to obtain more fighter aircraft. They also saw little point 
in Sledgehammer, which Brooke, the Chief of the General Staff, described as 
‘downright fantastic’. He doubted whether an invasion was possible as early as 
1943, because sufficient shipping would become available only after the open- 
ing up of the Mediterranean. But he too seemed to have no alternatives for 1942 
and 1943. However, he pointed to the importance of preventing a German-— 
Japanese link-up and joint strategy in the Indian Ocean, though Roosevelt 
did not believe that this was a possibility at that moment. In point of fact, 
it had been attempted by the German-—Italian—Japanese military agreement 
of 18 January 1942.”* Brooke, moreover, regarded General Marshall as still 
very inexperienced; in particular, he had no conception of the difficulties of 
landing in a territory defended by a yet undefeated world power. Marshall, 
like Roosevelt, was especially anxious for American troops to gather combat 
experience soon. Conversely, Marshall did not think highly of Brooke’s ability; 
he lacked Dill’s mind. The two army leaders thus viewed each other with a 
critical eye. 

Churchill also had doubts about Operation Sledgehammer, but confined his 
specific misgivings about the Marshall memorandum to insisting on the de- 
fence of the Middle East, India, and Australia (i.e. the British Empire), and 
of the island bases linking it with the United States—since General Wede- 
meyer had said in London that territorial losses in the Pacific would have to 
be accepted if Roundup was to be executed and that British-American troops 
would, in order to ward off Communism, have to occupy Europe as far to 
the east as possible. Churchill would have preferred simultaneous attacks on 
French North Africa and northern Norway, the latter promising direct co- 
operation with the Soviet Union and better supply facilities to it. The reason 
why Churchill did not officially reject Sledgehammer—though he did so in 
discussion with Harriman, voicing his true conviction—was that he feared 
that the Americans, whose encircled forces in the Bataan Peninsula (Luzon) 
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capitulated on 9 April—might go over to a ‘Japan first’ policy. In fact, Roo- 
sevelt was under considerable political pressure to do just that, and the War 
Plans Division had recommended such a change in policy should Roundup be 
rejected. 

Many questions remained unresolved at the London conference of 9-14 
April, because in general the plans were agreed only ‘on principle’, and almost 
everyone still had reservations on some aspect or other. It was not clear how 
many transport ships and landing craft would be needed, or were available. 
The different nature of preparations for Sledgehammer and Roundup had not 
yet been thought through: the former operation required the speedy ready- 
ing of combat troops, while the latter called for a steady flow of all kinds of 
supplies. The question of how existing British obligations in the Middle East 
and South-East Asia could be made compatible with the American plan just 
accepted was left open. At any rate, the British chiefs of staff agreed on a plan 
which envisaged the build-up in England of a forward operations base against 
continental Europe, a number of raids to be carried out in the summer of 
1942, if necessary for the acquisition of a continental bridgehead favourably 
situated for supplies and defence, in conjunction with an air offensive against 
north-western Europe, as well as a large-scale invasion of western Europe in 
the spring of 1943. Admittedly, the British commanders assigned to Sledge- 
hammer on 8 May described the operation as not justifiable until the collapse 
of Germany’s morale had occurred. Roosevelt, however, in a memorandum to 
his ministers and chiefs of staff on 6 May 1942, once more made it clear that 
he did not wish Bolero, the build-up of troops for the invasion of the European 
continent from Britain, to be hampered in any way whatever. He was firmly 
resolved to bring American troops across the Atlantic before the end of 1942 
in order to help the Soviet Union. While the Americans believed they had a 
firm agreement with the British, the latter regarded it as purely provisional. 
This contained the seed of later differences. 

Despite all unresolved questions, the Americans continued to build up their 
British base for the attack on the European continent, and on 24 June appointed 
General Eisenhower commander-in-chief of their forces in Europe. He was 
chosen because he had been playing a leading role in the preparation of all 
military plans since 7 December 1941 and had the necessary overview. Naval 
forces were also placed under the new command. Eisenhower was to co-operate 
with the British and other forces, but American forces were to form a separate 
and autonomous component within the combined Allied fighting forces.’° 
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(c) From Sledgehammer to Torch 


Whereas the western Allies regarded the problem of the second front as ex- 
tremely acute, Stalin no longer mentioned it at all in his correspondence with 
Roosevelt. It was only when Molotov and a Soviet general accepted Roosevelt’s 
invitation to come to Washington that the problem once more became acute 
for Stalin also. En route to Washington, Molotov arrived in London on 20 
May, having been invited by Churchill as far back as 8 April. Molotov asked 
Churchill what he thought of the chances of the Allies, especially Britain, field- 
ing at least forty divisions in 1942. Churchill, with much more frankness than 
during the British—-American talks in April, stated that, in view of the RAF’s 
very limited local superiority and the shortage of landing craft, it was doubtful 
whether British operations of the kind desired would be able to draw off any 
German troops at all from the eastern front. He also pointed out that Britain 
was already tying down forty-four German divisions and a large part of the 
Luftwaffe in Europe and Africa—half its fighters and a third of its bombers. 
In reply to Molotov’s question as to how Britain judged the Soviet Union’s 
chances of holding out during the summer of 1942, Churchill admitted his 
doubts, but expressed the view that the German offensive could no longer be 
as massive as in 1941. Asked by Molotov what Britain would do if the So- 
viet Union collapsed, Churchill assured him that Britain and America would 
even then continue fighting until final victory. Reporting on his conversation 
to Roosevelt, Churchill again stressed the importance of operations against 
northern Norway and, more particularly, North-West Africa.*° 

From 29 May until 1 June Molotov—the man who had signed the Hitler— 
Stalin pact and the neutrality treaty with Japan—was in Washington. Again he 
pleaded for the opening of a front in western Europe, which would draw some 
forty divisions off the eastern front. This time he did not speak of a collapse of 
the Red Army, but merely of the fact that the Soviet Union might be damaged 
so badly that the main burden of the war would then have to be borne by the 
West. It was therefore in the American interest to act at a time when the bulk 
of the German troops were still tied down in the east. Roosevelt suggested 
that a diversionary operation might be staged with ten divisions in 1942, who 
might temporarily hold a bridgehead on the European continent, but Molotov 
thought this idea pointless, as any relief for the Russian front required at least 
thirty-five divisions. Roosevelt rejoined that he had to consider his military 
men who preferred a safe operation in 1943 to a risky adventure in 1942. He 
nevertheless urged his chiefs of staff to do something, even if prospects of 
success were not good and the whole thing amounted to a ‘sacrificial assault’. 
Thus pressed, Marshall confirmed that preparations for a second front in 1942 
were in progress. Roosevelt requested Molotov to pass this information on to 
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Stalin, but soft-pedalled by pointing out that the great difficulty was a shortage 
of landing craft. This did not prevent Roosevelt from immediately informing 
Churchill of how serious and honest he believed the Soviet calls for a second 
front in 1942 to be, and how anxious he was to give something specific to 
Molotov to take home with him. Marshall only just managed to prevent the 
President from committing himself, in the final communiqué, to a second front 
in Europe in August 1942. It was eventually left as ‘in 1942’, though even this 
seemed too hasty to Marshall. In exchange, however, Roosevelt explained that 
the Lend-Lease shipments would have to be reduced from the envisaged 4.1 
million to 2.5 million tonnes, as a great many ships were needed for the build- 
up of American forces in Britain. Such barely fulfillable promises were not 
apt to strengthen Soviet confidence in their western partners. Henceforward 
the issue of the second front weighed heavily in relations between the Soviet 
Union and the western Allies, just as the problem of the Soviet western frontier 
had done earlier. 

In the course of Molotov’s visit Roosevelt also explained his ideas on a post- 
war order, and expressed his pleasure at the fact that the frontier issues had 
been omitted from the recently concluded British—Soviet treaty. He confirmed 
his intentions of disarming the aggressor states and of placing the world’s peace 
and security in the hands of four ‘world policemen’, the United States, Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and China, who would ensure the disarmament of others, if 
necessary by force of arms, and who would have inspection rights. He rejected 
as inefficient a relaunch of the League of Nations, with 100 members of the 
most diverse opinions, as Churchill evidently had in mind. France could per- 
haps be included as a great power in 10-20 years. Molotov voiced doubts about 
China’s strength. Roosevelt expected a period of peace of at least 25 years. He 
also expressed his wish for an end to colonialism, because otherwise new inde- 
pendence struggles would flare up after the war, and invited the Soviet Union 
to participate in an international trusteeship over a number of Pacific islands 
still in Japanese or European possession or owned by weak nations. Molotov 
was at first surprised by Roosevelt’s openly revealed intentions to secure peace 
by an undisguised great-power policy and checked with Stalin before respond- 
ing; then he reacted positively to Roosevelt’s plans for having peace secured 
by four world policemen and for international trusteeship. Roosevelt evidently 
did not wish to see any danger of conflict between the world policemen; what 
mattered to him then was to gain the confidence of the Soviet Union. 

Roosevelt’s meeting with Molotov marked a change in relations between 
the Soviet Union and the western Allies. Until then the Soviets had regarded 
the United States as the main obstacle to their hopes and aspirations, because 
Roosevelt had been consistently opposing their frontier claims. In that respect 
they had preferred to negotiate with the British. However, having gained the 
impression that Roosevelt was viewing the establishment of a second front 
more positively than Churchill, they now had greater confidence in the Amer- 
icans. American interest in eastern Europe was much less than that of the 
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British, or at least they were not yet concerned with the question of how So- 
viet influence might be checked there, and indicated that they intended to be 
at variance with the European democracies over colonial issues. The British 
were greatly surprised by the agreements on a landing operation before the 
end of 1942, of which Molotov informed them on his return trip from Wash- 
ington: although they would have to provide the bulk of the troops, they had 
not been consulted. As recently as 18 May Churchill had reported to Roose- 
velt about the difficulties in the way of such an operation in 1942. On 9 June 
Molotov once more asked the British to establish a second front in 1942, es- 
pecially as Stalin, on Roosevelt’s suggestion, was ready to forgo almost half 
his aid shipments, and as Roosevelt had shown his readiness for such a risky 
self-sacrificing operation, even if it were to turn into a second Dunkirk. As 
an invasion depended primarily on the availability of a sufficient number of 
specialized landing craft, Churchill was at a loss to understand Roosevelt’s 
purpose in cutting back on aid shipments, considering that the type of vessels 
thereby saved were not needed for a landing operation. Although Molotov was 
assured in writing that the British were making preparations for a landing in 
1942 and would, if necessary, carry it out, he was at the same time given to 
understand that this would depend on circumstances prevailing at the time 
and that self-sacrifice at any price was ruled out. A grand invasion in 1943, on 
the other hand, was a certainty. 

The British nevertheless accepted the Soviet-American communiqué, with 
its envisaged landing as early as 1942. They did so for the sake of their rela- 
tions with the Americans and, as Eden remarked, to hoodwink the Germans. 
Molotov, who understood the hint, promptly warned that there must be no 
deception among friends. In point of fact, Churchill was thinking more of an 
operation in North-West Africa, without mentioning this to Molotov, and after 
his departure agreed with the War Cabinet that the plan for a 1942 invasion 
was to apply only if it held out the prospect of lasting success. The Soviets, 
at any rate, now had something in writing both from the Americans and from 
the British, something they interpreted to their people as a promise to open a 
second front in 1942. They thereby gave rise to expectations which the western 
Allies would scarcely risk to disappoint and which could, moreover, be used by 
their propaganda to put pressure on the west. Altogether the Soviet attitude 
towards the western Allies improved, seeing that in addition to the ‘promise’ 
Molotov had also brought back with him a treaty (of 26 May). In addition, 
on 11 and 27 June 1942 the Soviets signed agreements with the United States 
and Britain on the delivery of war material, with the partners undertaking 
obligations of mutual military services. 

Regarding 1943, there was in fact complete agreement with the Soviets on 
the strategy to be followed. As for 1942, on the other hand, British-American 
considerations were governed merely by the wish to act against Germany 
somewhere. Here the separate points of view still had to be harmonized. 
Churchill increasingly moved away from Sledgehammer and turned to his 
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long-cherished plans for North-West Africa and northern Norway; the latter 
was rejected by the British chiefs of staff, while the former was viewed by 
them—though not by Churchill—as a rival operation to Roundup. In order 
to explain his point of view to Roosevelt, Churchill had sent Admiral Mount- 
batten to him and probably also requested his old friend Field Marshal Jan 
Smuts to write a letter to Roosevelt in order to win him over to the idea of an 
invasion of North Africa as a defensive base in the event of a Soviet collapse, 
and as a base for attrition attacks on Italy and the Balkans in conjunction 
with Roundup. On 9 June Mountbatten, to his surprise, found Roosevelt very 
open-minded towards Operation Gymnast; he agreed that the argument of a 
Soviet collapse spoke rather against Bolero, because the troops in Britain could 
not then, in view of the German strength, be employed for the time being. In 
response to Mountbatten’s observation that it was in any case impossible to 
land enough troops in France in 1942 to induce the Germans to withdraw 
troops from the eastern front, Roosevelt actually proposed the employment of 
American troops in the Middle East. If an operation was impossible in western 
Europe, then it should be started either in North Africa or in the Middle East. 
When Churchill learnt of this he requested a conference with Roosevelt on the 
strategy to be adopted: he now saw a chance for the realization of his ideas, 
whereas Roosevelt expected the meeting to give clearer shape to the measures 
to be taken in 1942.*! 

On 17 June, prior to Churchill’s arrival in America, Roosevelt discussed 
his new position with his chiefs of staff and ministers. Expecting pressure 
from Roosevelt, Marshall had already ordered the plan of a purely American 
operation against North Africa to be examined and now described it as a 
risky manceuvre which diverted attention from the grand invasion of western 
Europe; nor would it help the Soviets. Stimson sided with Marshall, and in 
a memorandum appealed to Roosevelt to stick to Bolero for August 1942. 
However, he insisted that all alternatives of intervention in North-West Africa 
and at the Egyptian—Libyan front should also be considered. 

The second Washington conference between Roosevelt and Churchill took 
place between 19 and 25 June 1942. At the very start an informal agreement 
was made concerning industrial development for the building of atom bombs 
in the United States: such a project seemed too much at risk in Britain. As 
for the second front, Churchill did not credit the hastily raised American 
army divisions with any chance against the battle-hardened Wehrmacht, and 
thought it preferable for all American bombers in Britain to be flown by British 
crews. He stressed his fundamental agreement with a major landing in France 
in 1943 and with Roosevelt’s wish to do something during 1942 to relieve the 
Soviets. He pointed to the impossibility and pointlessness of a lesser invasion 
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of Europe in 1942, and hence to the need for such an operation in North- 
West Africa. Stimson and the American chiefs of staff disagreed. If Russia 
collapsed, then Gymnast would weaken the Allied position in England; and 
if the Wehrmacht wished to achieve further success in the east, then it could 
do so only by reducing German strength in the west. Hence efforts for Bolero 
should be intensified, and should not be weakened by Gymnast. Churchill 
also lacked the support of his chiefs of staff, as emerged at the conference of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 19 and 20 June. Only if the Soviet Union 
collapsed and the establishment of a front in western Europe proved impossible 
should a Gymnast-type operation be envisaged for the end of 1942 or for 1943. 
In general, Bolero was to be pushed ahead for the defence of Britain in the 
event of a Russian collapse. In the prevailing conditions Gymnast should be 
abandoned, since it would impede reinforcement of the front in Egypt, where 
the British were suffering serious reverses, hinder the build-up of forces in 
Britain, tie down too many naval units and transport vessels, and provide no 
relief for the Red Army. These were the arguments of the report drafted by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Thus the two heads of government were opposed by a united front of their 
chiefs of staff. But Roosevelt demanded to know where, in the event of fur- 
ther major Soviet reverses, American troops might be employed against the 
Wehrmacht even before mid-September 1942. General Marshall, in view of 
the crisis in North Africa, now believed that he could justify the dispatch of 
one American division to Egypt and that this would satisfy Roosevelt. Just 
then, on 21 June, came news of the fall of Tobruk with 25,000 men. Mar- 
shall now felt that he should meet Churchill’s request for support by sending 
out 300 modern Sherman tanks and 100 big self-propelled guns to Egypt, on 
condition that the British continued to support a build-up of troops in their 
country. However, when Roosevelt, anxious not to lose the Middle East with 
its important oil wells, proposed the dispatch of further American troops into 
the largely denuded region between Alexandria and Tehran, Marshall walked 
out of the meeting in protest. The following day Churchill calmed the situation 
by declaring that he was not interested in such a move. Because it would take 
five months to dispatch a division to Egypt, Marshall now dropped this idea 
as well. 

Churchill was called back to England prematurely. In consequence it was 
still not clear at the end of the conference exactly when and where the American 
forces were to intervene in the struggle against the Axis. Even so, a number of 
joint decisions had been taken on 21 June by Churchill, Roosevelt, Marshall, 
Brooke, Hopkins, and General Ismay: Bolero was to be vigorously advanced 
for an invasion in 1943 and, if at all possible, American—British offensive 
operations were to be undertaken during 1942 in France and the Netherlands, 
where the presumed political and military success would be greatest. If that 
was impossible, then preparations were to be made as soon as possible for 
Gymnast. For that purpose any forces envisaged for Bolero but still in the 
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United States were to be included in the plans. In addition, possibilities of 
operations in Norway and in the Iberian peninsula were to be considered 
for the autumn or winter of 1942. Planning for Bolero would continue to be 
directed from London and that for Gymnast from Washington. This formula 
enabled everyone to save face, and Churchill had brought the Americans some 
way in the direction he wished, even though there was a good distance to be 
covered yet until final agreement on the invasion of North-West Africa. What 
was left was a disturbing feeling among the Americans that there would be no 
second front in 1942 or, most probably, in 1943 either.*” 

Back in London, Churchill faced criticism in the Commons because of the 
loss of Tobruk, and had to endure a vote of no confidence, which, however, he 
survived with an overwhelming majority. This incident nevertheless confirmed 
him in his intention to avoid all risks in future and to seek early success on the 
battlefield. This implied rejection of all secret contacts with German agencies, 
of the kind which, in view of the Japanese threat to the British imperial pos- 
ition in South-East Asia and the Middle East, had still been cultivated at a 
subordinate level via Portugal and Switzerland, as well as an end to domestic 
opposition, rallied around Lord Beaverbrook. On 8 July, therefore, Churchill, 
in agreement with his War Cabinet, informed Roosevelt of his definitive re- 
jection of any operation in France in 1942, because this would end in disaster 
and impede the grand invasion in 1943. He again pointed out that a landing 
in North-West Africa was the best hope of relieving the Soviets, and indeed 
was ‘the true Second Front of 1942’. Two days later the American chiefs of 
staff rejected this proposal as too costly and ineffective; Marshall and other 
senior military figures voiced their doubts regarding the British commitment 
to a full-scale invasion in 1943, which could not be mounted without their 
support. The Americans suspected that Churchill by his Mediterranean strat- 
egy was primarily out to maintain his country’s imperial position there, with 
only a secondary interest in weakening the enemy. In the event that the British 
were no longer fully behind Bolero, Marshall proposed to Roosevelt a shift of 
the main effort of American strategy towards the Pacific—an idea supported 
also by Admiral King, the US Navy, and General MacArthur in view of the 
indications emerging in the Pacific in the summer of 1942 of a turning-point 
in the war. This would be very popular in the west of the United States, would 
lead to a concentration of all American forces, and would relieve pressure on 
the Soviet Union in a marked degree. In this way Marshall hoped to com- 
pel the British to accept concentrated actions against Germany, and also to 
keep the President from Gymnast, as in the eyes of the American military 
leaders an offensive in the Mediterranean was as good as no offensive at all. 
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Roosevelt, not wishing to put the alliance at risk and well aware that Marshall 
did not yet have a complete plan for a switch of main effort to East Asia, now 
gave instructions for sucha plan to be prepared, in order to force from Marshall 
an admission that it was not feasible. As he expected, no such plan could be 
submitted to him. Roosevelt refused to give the British an ultimatum, just as 
he rejected a ‘Pacific first’ strategy, which would merely meet German hopes. 
A victory over Japan would not be tantamount to a defeat of Germany, whereas 
the overthrow of Germany would mean victory over Japan. But he gave his 
chiefs of staff licence to work out several alternatives, provided that American 
troops went into action before the end of 1942. Then he sent Marshall, King, 
and Hopkins to England for a final effort to persuade the British in favour of 
Sledgehammer or—if that was definitively refused—to secure their agreement 
to alternative operations. Personally he favoured a landing in North-West 
Africa and American reinforcements for the Middle East, which had to be 
held at all costs. Definitive plans were to be prepared with the British for 1942 
and provisional ones for 1943. The immediate objective should be to ensure 
that American ground forces were fighting German forces before 1942 was 
out. Roosevelt did not believe that operations in 1942 would prevent Roundup 
in 1943, just as Churchill did not believe that Gymnast, for which he received 
the consent of his chiefs of staff on 17 July,*? could weaken it. 

The American delegation arrived in London on 18 July. No doubt in order 
to demonstrate their independence of the British political leadership, they 
turned down Churchill’s invitation for immediate talks, much to his outrage, 
and first conferred with Eisenhower and his staff, who had worked out a 
new variant of Sledgehammer. This aimed at the capture of Cherbourg or 
Brest on 15 September 1942. Admittedly, Eisenhower regarded its chances of 
success as slight, and his deputy, General Mark Clark, considered the plan 
impossible for lack of landing craft. Nevertheless, during the next few days the 
Americans wrangled with the British about an operation across the Channel. 
On 22 July Marshall reported to his President that the talks had achieved 
no results. Roosevelt thereupon instructed his delegation to reach agreement 
with the British on one of five options—an Anglo-American landing in Algeria 
and Morocco, an American occupation of Morocco (Gymnast), an invasion of 
northern Norway (Jupiter), direct support in Egypt, and transfer of American 
forces to Persia. Marshall and King decided on the invasion of North-West 
Africa. Eisenhower agreed, as this option would require less shipping than 
would reinforcement of the Middle East. On 24 July they proposed to the 
British chiefs of staff that the big invasion of France should start on 1 July 
1943, and that the joint invasion of North-West Africa be launched in 1942. 
Final decision was postponed until 15 September, to await developments in 
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Russia. The last date for Gymnast was to be 1 December. American bomber 
formations were to be withdrawn from Britain for that purpose. 

This plan was agreed by both parties, albeit with reservations. Sir Dudley 
Pound, the First Sea Lord, as well as the Americans Marshall and King, 
thought that a landing in North-West Africa was incompatible with a full- 
scale invasion in 1943, whereas Brooke and Sir Charles Portal, the RAF Chief 
of Staff, did not see any incompatibility. The blockade and the air offensive 
were expressly designated as exceptions from an otherwise defensive strategy 
now to be adopted in Europe, and Roundup and Gymnast were thought to be, 
in all probability, incapable of success in 1943. In the event of the new plan 
being adopted, the Americans envisaged the withdrawal of fifteen air-force 
groups from Bolero, of sufficient tonnage for the transport of one division to 
the south-west Pacific. 

On 25 July the planned invasion of North-West Africa was renamed “Torch’. 
Detailed planning work began. The commander-in-chief was to be an Ameri- 
can. While Marshall and King continued to take the view that a final decision 
had not yet been made, on 25 July Roosevelt, on Hopkins’s advice and be- 
cause of the congressional elections on 3 December, welcomed the decision 
to execute Torch no later than 30 October 1942, something he reconfirmed 
on 30 July. Like Churchill, he disputed the view that the North-West African 
operation would prevent Roundup. Together with Churchill, for whom the 
second front now constituted the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts, where he 
was already defining points of main effort, he persisted in his mistaken view 
for a long time after Marshall’s and King’s conviction of the incompatibility 
of the two operations had proved correct. 

The decision in favour of Torch indeed delayed the invasion of western Eur- 
ope by a year. It was probably the right decision, because the invasion in 1944 
was then carried out with much greater air support, with more experienced 
troops, and against a much weaker Germany. An invasion in 1943, in the event 
of failure—which was not ruled out—would have entailed major military and 
psychological disadvantages. At all events it was the political leaders who as- 
serted their decisions against the opposition of the military leaders. Churchill 
and Roosevelt had backed military operations by ground forces in 1942 be- 
cause they regarded them as indispensable for political reasons. For Churchill 
the choice of North Africa was based on a deeply rooted strategic concept 
proceeding from the need for the cohesion of the Commonwealth, as well as 
on centuries-old experience in weakening an opponent to such a degree, by 
attrition along the periphery (e.g. the use of blockade), that he could be dealt a 
successful death blow. Added to this was the actual situation in North Africa 
in 1942, which made it seem appropriate to attack the enemy simultaneously 
from east and west. On Roosevelt’s part there was no clearly discernible stra- 
tegic concept: he was vacillating between several alternatives. But ultimately 
it was the pressure of the need to hold the alliance together that produced the 
result. Churchill’s view of a second front had moved far away from that of the 
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Soviets. The western Allies were now facing the difficult task of explaining 
this, as well as the fact that there would be no landing in France in 1942, 
to Stalin. The likely outcome of such an operation was demonstrated by the 
unsuccessful landing of Canadian troops, supported by the Royal Navy and 
Air Force, at Dieppe on 19 August 1942, even though some valuable lessons 
were learnt from it, especially regarding the need for overwhelming air and 
naval gunnery support, as well as the construction of artificial harbours.** 


(d) Soviet Suspicion and Churchill’s Visit to Stalin 


Relations between the western Allies and the Soviet Union were also clouded 
during the first half of 1942 by problems of the convoy traffic through the 
Arctic Ocean, which the Russians did nothing to protect, while the British 
had to employ their entire Home Fleet for each convoy. The escorts for the 
Russian convoys was about five times stronger than for the transatlantic ones. 
Nevertheless, losses were continually increasing as a result of German bombers 
massed in northern Norway and because of the presence of surface vessels and 
submarines. On 6 May Stalin complained that up to ninety ships with vital 
war supplies for the Soviet Union were halted at or near Iceland, whereupon 
Churchill four days later asked for increased escort protection from the Soviets 
by surface ships and submarines, as well as by aircraft. On 12 May Stalin 
consented. Churchill was anxious, against the warnings and misgivings of 
his commander of the Home Fleet and the First Sea Lord, to maintain the 
convoy traffic even at the cost of major losses, in order to keep his influence with 
Roosevelt and Stalin. The British therefore endeavoured in June and July 1942 
to transfer six fighter squadrons to Murmansk, from where they would cover 
arriving convoys and the ports of Murmansk and Archangel. However, the 
Soviets did not make available any adequate or favourably situated airfields, and 
delayed their final decision. This had not yet been taken when convoy PQ 17 
left Reykjavik on 27 June, with the result that the British stopped their attempts 
alittle later. It was only the destruction of two-thirds of this convoy which made 
Churchill realize that it was not advisable to send convoys to northern Russia 
during the summer months and against enemy air superiority. On 17 July he 
informed Stalin that the convoy traffic would have to be suspended at least until 
the end of the summer. Pointing to the detrimental effect which major losses 
of heavy warships would have on the strategic situation in the North Atlantic, 
on British food supplies, and on the American build-up in England, he argued 
that a second front would then prove impossible in 1943. Six days later Stalin, 
in view of the successful German summer offensive, replied very sharply that 
his experts regarded these arguments as untenable and believed that execution 
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of the convoys should be possible with goodwill and the readiness to discharge 
obligations undertaken, and indeed could even result in heavy losses to the 
Germans. In any case, the Soviets were suffering much heavier losses than the 
British. Supplies through Persia were no substitute for the northern route. He 
could not accept a postponement of the second front until 1943. 

British—Soviet relations, having only recently improved through the agree- 
ment of 26 May, thus worsened again. Soviet propaganda began to criticize 
the British as well as the Americans. Mutual mistrust intensified once more. 
Churchill, along with the Foreign Office, again feared a separate German— 
Soviet peace. In this situation Ambassador Maisky tried, by means of propa- 
ganda, to exert pressure on Churchill through the British public. Churchill’s 
aide-mémotre of 11 June, in which he set out the reasons for the unlikelihood of 
an invasion in 1942, had made Stalin prick up his ears: he now trusted Churchill 
less than he did Roosevelt. Churchill could not bring himself, or considered it 
inopportune, to inform Stalin that there would be no more convoys to north- 
ern Russia until 1943, and instead, on Roosevelt’s advice, informed him of 
the composition of a new convoy, PQ 18, promised further help in future, and 
planned to accept Stalin’s invitation for a personal visit. He wished to explain 
to him the plans for offensive operations in 1942 and demonstrate his sense 
of obligation towards the Soviets. He got Roosevelt to let him have Averell 
Harriman as a support on this difficult mission. Roosevelt pleaded for a gentle 
treatment of Stalin: he was now fearing a Soviet collapse, as Stalin was him- 
self, in view of the incipient defection of the minority nationalities in southern 
Russia. 

In fact the situation on the southern front was not quite so bad, since the 
Soviet formations had, for the most part, eluded encirclement and Hitler, 
by the creation of two army groups to attack in divergent directions, had 
deprived the German offensive of its vigour. Churchill did not believe in a 
Soviet collapse, and, unlike his chief of the general staff, Brooke, thought 
that the Soviets would hold the Caucasus. The Germans, therefore, could not 
penetrate into Persia until the spring of 1943, if at all. The Persian oil wells, 
which were of vital importance to the British forces in the Indian Ocean zone, 
were to be protected by the Tenth Army and General Anders’s Polish Army. 
Churchill believed this could be successfully accomplished now that Rommel’s 
advance had been stopped in Egypt at the beginning of July. The Soviets, 
however, showed noticeable reserve in providing the necessary information on 
the defence of the Caucasus and the northern part of Persia, occupied by them. 
To induce them to be more co-operative in this matter was one of the aims of 
the discussions in Moscow.** 
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En route, via Cairo and Tehran, Churchill had time to prepare himself 
for what promised to be difficult negotiations. He arrived in Moscow on 12 
August, with his chief of the general staff and other experts. There, a press 
campaign was in full swing, using the ‘promise’ of the British and Americans 
to apply moral pressure on their governments for an early opening of a second 
front. The prime minister explained to Stalin the reasons which ruled out an 
invasion of Europe in 1942. Landing craft were sufficient only for six divisions, 
and the shortage of long-range fighters limited the landing area to the range of 
the interceptors, i.e. to the strongly fortified coastal area of the Pas de Calais. A 
failure would expose the French population to Hitler’s vengeance. In 1943, on 
the other hand, an invasion would be mounted. Churchill made this statement 
even though his Cabinet had been informed as early as 24 July that Roundup 
was improbable in 1943. Stalin disputed the correctness of the data for 1942: he 
pretended to know that there was not a single German division of any combat 
value in the whole of France. Churchill retorted that there were twenty-five 
divisions there, of which nine were first-rate. A landing on the Continent in 
1942 would prejudice the full-scale invasion in 1943. A fierce debate followed, 
during which Stalin accused the British of unwillingness to undergo risks and 
resignedly placed his divergent opinion on record. Churchill then turned to 
the British-American intention of intensifying air attacks on German indus- 
trial centres, whereupon Stalin’s anger visibly evaporated. He believed in the 
importance of the bombing war and pleaded for the bombardment of the Ger- 
man population as well as their industry. Churchill agreed, pointing out that 
the breaking of morale—the German people’s determination to resist—was 
regarded by Britain as a legitimate military objective, and that, if need be, 
practically every house could be destroyed in virtually every German town. 
The subsequent exposition of the plan for the invasion of North-West Africa 
in the autumn of 1942, as part of the second front—a plan which, as Harri- 
man emphasized, had the full support of America—was received by Stalin in 
a better mood. To Churchill’s surprise and joy, he instantly understood the 
strategic advantage of such a landing—that the enemy would be attacked from 
his rear, that the Germans and the French would come into conflict again, 
that Italy would soon be eliminated, and that Spain would be kept neutral. 
Admittedly, he would have preferred the operation to be headed by General de 
Gaulle, the leader of the Free French, and presented as in the interest of France 
rather than of the Anglo-Americans. Any misgivings he might have had about 
an additional war with Vichy France and Spain had previously been swept 
away by Churchill. Although Churchill’s hint that Anglo-American flying for- 
mations might be transferred to the Caucasus met with scant response from 
Stalin, Churchill believed he was heading for a success in the negotiations. 

The talks during the evening of 13 August, however, after a few friendly 
opening words, took on a ‘very unfriendly’ character. In the afternoon Molo- 
tov had already voiced doubts regarding the implementation of the plan for 
North-West Africa; although Churchill had dispelled these, he had also stated 
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that the Germans must on no account learn that there would be no second front 
in Europe in 1942. Stalin now, at the very beginning of the evening meeting, 
presented Churchill and Harriman with a memorandum in which he rejected 
the arguments against a second front in 1942 and accused Britain of having 
broken her promise, while the Red Army had based its operational plans for 
the summer and autumn upon that expectation. The British behaviour, the 
memorandum claimed, was a moral blow to public opinion in the Soviet Union 
and would have serious effects on the standing of Great Britain and other Al- 
lies. Churchill repeated his arguments, explaining that they were the outcome 
of joint consideration with the Americans, and expressed understanding for 
the difficult situation of the Soviets. Stalin complained that the British and 
Americans were viewing the eastern front as of secondary importance and 
had, to date, sent far too little aid. North-West Africa was not of immediate 
importance to the Soviet Union. It would, on the other hand, be possible to 
land six to eight divisions in the Cotentin Peninsula. Churchill dismissed all 
these assertions. The battle of words continued for two hours, until Churchill 
announced his intention to break off the conference, whereupon Stalin turned 
more conciliatory. Whereas Churchill thought that Stalin’s intransigence and 
abruptly changing attitude were for the benefit of the Politburo, other ob- 
servers regarded it as a Soviet tactic. The military discussions concerning the 
Caucasus likewise yielded few specific results, except that Stalin asserted that 
the region would be held. The Soviet military leaders argued along similar 
lines. 

The visit eventually concluded in a friendlier atmosphere with a seven-hour 
conversation during the night of 15-16 August, when Stalin returned to a 
more positive judgement on Torch, stressed the urgent need for trucks and 
aluminium, and described the two sides’ interests as not antagonistic. Churchill 
left Moscow relieved and cabled Roosevelt to the effect that a conciliatory and 
supportive message to Stalin would be helpful, and that, now the Russians had 
swallowed the bitter pill of no offensive in Europe in 1942, everything should 
be done to speed up Torch and to defeat Rommel. Roosevelt thereupon told 
Stalin that he was aware that the Soviet Union was bearing the brunt of the 
struggle against Germany in 1942, that he admired the Russian resistance, and 
that he would swiftly come to its aid as soon as possible. 

It is astonishing that Stalin insisted so stubbornly on an invasion of Europe 
in 1942 and that, when it was described to him as completely impossible, he did 
not with equal insistence demand a guarantee of an invasion in 1943. Brooke 
believed that the Soviets did not really understand amphibian operations; but 
this is refuted by the fact that they had carried out several such operations 
themselves, e.g. in the Barents Sea in April 1942 and in the Crimea in Decem- 
ber 1941, as well as sea transport operations during the evacuation of Odessa 
and the supply of Sevastopol. The failure of the landings at Murmansk and 
Kerch must have made the Soviets realize the difficulties of such operations. 
In their present situation the failure of an invasion in western Europe would 
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surely have been most unwelcome in the long term, because German troops 
would then have been freed for the eastern front, not to mention the demor- 
alizing effect on the anti-Hitler coalition. There has been much speculation 
on the reasons for Stalin’s behaviour. The chief theories are the following. In 
his critical situation Stalin was concerned only with the immediate present, 
and Hitler would probably have withdrawn a few troops from the east until 
the early liquidation of an invasion front, thereby providing temporary relief 
for the Soviets, who might have improved their position in the interval. Or 
did he cunningly intend to weaken the western Allies, to ensure that they were 
no stronger than the Soviet Union after the war? This question cannot be 
answered without access to Soviet archives. 

The situation of the western Allies improved considerably up till August 
1942 and beyond. The American successes against the Japanese in the battles 
of the Coral Sea and at the Midway Islands in May and June 1942 had called 
a halt to the Japanese advance in South-East Asia and made unlikely any 
deviation from the western Allies’ ‘Germany first’ strategy. On 7 August the 
Americans were even able to start a limited counter-offensive in the Solomon 
Islands. During that time the British succeeded in getting at least part of a 
convoy from Gibraltar through to Malta with a cargo which enabled the island 
to continue to hold out. Rommel’s final attempt to break through into the 
Nile delta failed on 2 September. Apart from the still very costly battle of 
the Atlantic, only one reverse had to be accepted, at Dieppe. The success at 
Malta freed naval vessels for the task of escorting convoy PQ 18, for whose 
protection the British had sent numerous aircraft to northern Russia. Soon, 
however, the warships had to be withdrawn again in order to prepare for the 
invasion of North-West Africa, and on 8 October Churchill was compelled 
to inform Stalin that sustained convoy operations could not be restarted until 
after January 1943. Roosevelt had advised him to soften the impact of this piece 
of information by bracketing it with other proposals and promises. One would 
do one’s best, Stalin was informed, to send individual ships. Consultations 
would also be desirable on a joint operation in northern Norway. In addition, 
work was proceeding on improving and enhancing the supply route through 
Persia.*° 

Soviet press propaganda in favour of a second front meanwhile continued 
unabated, even though the firm intention to land in North Africa had been 
conveyed to Stalin and the impossibility of a landing on the Continent at the 
present moment had been demonstrated at Dieppe. In their anti-British at- 
titude the Soviets even made difficulties for the survivors of convoy PQ 17, 
obstructing help by a British medical unit specially brought to Archangel for 
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that purpose. The Soviet ambassador in London did not shrink from correct- 
ing the impression of agreement on the conduct of the war, which had been 
created by the joint British-—Soviet communiqué. Africa, he said, was a mere 
word for the average Russian. Because of the psychological effect it would 
have on Russians, he suggested the bombing of German cities, especially those 
which meant something to the Soviets, like Munich and Nuremberg, and the 
sending to Russia of photographs of destroyed cities. He was less keen on pro- 
paganda pictures of British tanks supplied to the Soviets. Maisky’s attempts 
to influence the British press along his lines provoked a protest by Foreign 
Secretary Eden, while Soviet propaganda for a second front led to a démarche 
by the British ambassador with Molotov in Moscow. It was embarrassing the 
British government and gave the Germans to understand that there would 
not be a second front for the time being—a matter on which Churchill had 
warned Stalin. A visit to the Soviet Union in September 1942 by Roosevelt’s 
envoy Wendell Willkie, whose anti-British sentiments were well known, was 
exploited for anti-British propaganda. In this Stalin took a personal and even- 
tually also public part by complaining about Lend-Lease fighter aircraft ear- 
marked for the Soviet Union being allegedly held back in Britain, as well as 
about the quality of western aircraft generally. He accused the western Allies 
of having provided largely ineffectual aid so far. They could only improve it 
by implementing their obligations punctually and in full. 

In mid-October 1942 the anti-British propaganda campaign in the Soviet 
press shifted to the problem of the treatment of war criminals. Until then 
the Soviet Union, unlike the United Nations, had scarcely concerned itself 
with this issue; now it was suddenly demanding the immediate sentencing of 
war criminals in Allied hands by an international tribunal. This was directed 
against Britain, where the Fthrer’s deputy Hess was being treated as a pris- 
oner of war, so that Pravda labelled the country a ‘haven for gangsters’. The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union publicly declared that the failure of a 
second front to materialize was due to the ‘Munich influence’ on the British 
government. 

On 6 November 1942, in his address on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the October Revolution, Stalin similarly explained the Red Army’s reverses 
in the past as being due to the absence of a second front, and belittled the 
British successes in North Africa. He had evidently feared that Hess would 
be sent back to Germany. After the Allied landing in North-West Africa the 
anti-British campaign subsided. There has been much speculation about the 
reasons for it. It has been suggested that Stalin wished to see Churchill’s 
government replaced by one more compliant to his wishes, headed by Lord 
Beaverbrook or Sir Stafford Cripps, for example, or that he had hoped to 
arouse British fears of a separate peace treaty between Russia and Hitler in 
order to secure greater British co-operation, or that he really only wanted to 
blame the Soviet reverses on the absence of a second front. Or perhaps he 
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expressed his anger in such a way in order to make it clear to the western Allies 
that the invasion had to take place in 1943 whatever happened.*” 

At home, the Soviet regime in 1942 endeavoured to gain further support 
among the people by appealing to their patriotism and introducing reforms. 
These included the re-recognition of military professionalism through the 
abolition of political commissars in the army, the reintroduction of badges of 
rank for officers, the award of the honorary title of ‘Guards’ to units which had 
particularly distinguished themselves, and the creation of high orders named 
after Tsarist army leaders, together with renewed respect for the Orthodox 
Church and recognition of the Metropolitan of Moscow as a patriotic leader. 
This was also designed to take the wind out of the sails of the pro-German 
Orthodox minority in the German-occupied western territories. Finally, there 
was the propaganda designed for foreign consumption, which was now de- 
picting a basically moderate and tolerant Soviet system, one which had left its 
revolutionary extremism behind; this was intended to eliminate any persisting 
dislike of the totalitarian Bolshevik system.** 

Despite the Soviet propaganda campaign against them, especially against 
Britain, the western Allies tried to help the Soviet Union in every way possible, 
regardless of requirements for their own operations, as Roosevelt believed that 
it was better to undergo certain risks, e.g. with single-ship transports, than 
to endanger relations with Russia at that moment. As aid shipments to the 
Soviet Union would presumably suffer delays after September 1942, because 
of the preparations for Torch, something had to be done for the Soviets at 
once. Along with Churchill, Roosevelt advocated the immediate dispatch of 
aid to the Caucasus, which would also give moral support to the Red Air 
Force, but because of his anti-colonial attitude he was not very happy with 
the envisaged stationing of powerful British air formations in that region as 
a possible forward shield to protect British Middle Eastern interests. Besides, 
his chief of staff, Marshall, did not think that a Caucasian air formation of 
the western Allies could be operational before January 1943, and eventually 
turned down the idea. While Churchill, expecting Stalin to respond to his 
offer by releasing more Poles for the Anders Army, now wished to await the 
outcome of the fighting in Egypt, Roosevelt was urging him to make a specific 
proposal to Stalin regardless. 

On 9 October both of them cabled their conforming proposals to Stalin, and 
Roosevelt in addition reported on his attempts to step up aid shipments across 
the Pacific and through the Persian Gulf. Apart from a brief expression of 
thanks, Stalin, to Churchill’s consternation, at first remained silent, except that 
he asked Roosevelt to send new aid shipments, including 500 aircraft, 8,o00— 
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10,000 trucks, 5,000 tonnes of aluminium, and grain. The Soviets did not 
permit airfield reconnaissance in the Caucasus by the British or the Americans, 
making the excuse that an Anglo-American air formation in that region would, 
with its supply needs, congest the southern supply route. In general, they 
made it clear that any stationing on Soviet soil was undesirable. They only 
wanted aircraft, without pilots. A military mission of the western Allies for 
the logistical preparation of an Anglo-American air force in the Caucasus 
was sent home in mid-December. Stalin, having deliberately kept the Allies 
waiting for his consent to a Caucasian air force of the western Allies under 
Soviet command, eventually informed Roosevelt that there was no longer any 
need for British or American flying formations in that region; more aircraft, 
however, would be welcome. 

There may have been many reasons for this attitude. First, the Soviets 
probably feared that the presence of Allied forces would constitute a danger 
to their nearby oil wells and also that fraternization might undermine their 
political and ideological system; second, the Red Army’s military successes in 
the Caucasus and at Stalingrad seemed to have made western aid less urgent. 
Finally, the British successes at Alam Halfa and El Alamein now made feasible 
the transfer of major forces through the Caucasus into Russia, which would 
be no more welcome to the Russians than a German occupation. American 
proposals for the opening of an aircraft transfer route from Alaska to Siberia 
were rejected by Stalin, as was Roosevelt’s suggestion that, in the event of a 
Japanese attack on the Soviet Union, roo American heavy bombers might be 
stationed in the far east of the Soviet Union. Stalin evidently saw this as an 
attempt to entangle the Soviet Union—which in its present position certainly 
needed no additional opponent—in a war with Japan. On 5 January 1943 he 
again asked Roosevelt for aircraft, without pilots, for the German—Soviet front 
and not for the Far East.*° 


(e) The Casablanca Conference 
(i) MILITARY PLANNING 


Although the Allied landing in North-West Africa on 8 November 1942 aimed 
at cleansing the whole of North Africa of Axis troops and opening up the 
Mediterranean to Allied shipping, there were no definitive plans beyond that. 
Instead, there was a good deal of confusion between the British planning staff, 
who wished to continue the Mediterranean strategy with the occupation of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Crete, while also suggesting a bridgehead in France in 
1943, and the chiefs of staff, who, disagreeing among themselves, regarded an 
invasion of the Continent in 1943 as increasingly impracticable. The Royal 
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Air Force exploited this situation by pointing out that it could win the war on 
its own by a major strategic bombing offensive,”® though Churchill, after the 
disappointing results to date, no longer believed this. The chief of the general 
staff, Brooke, feared a German breakthrough in the Caucasus by November— 
December and therefore hesitated to take any further decisions. Churchill 
began to worry about the retarding effect which Torch had on preparations for 
the invasion, but still believed that it could be carried out in 1943. He therefore 
constantly urged an intensification of the build-up of troops in England in 
preparation for the invasion of France, as the same troops could not only 
defend Britain but might also, if necessary, be switched to a landing in northern 
Norway (Jupiter) or to the Mediterranean: ‘Our war from now on till the 
summer of 1943 will be waged in the Mediterranean theatre.’ On 24 October 
1942 he gave his view of the aftermath of Torch: ‘Not only shall we open a 
route under air protection through the Mediterranean, but we shall also be ina 
position to attack the underbelly of the Axis at whatever may be its softest point, 
i.e. Sicily, Southern Italy, or perhaps Sardinia.’ Circumstances permitting, he 
also considered an attack on the south of France and, with Turkish assistance, 
the Balkans. The time limitation put on the Mediterranean operations suggests 
that these were to have been only the prelude to the invasion: there can therefore 
be no question of a Mediterranean strategy on Churchill’s part. On the other 
hand, it is possible that his exhortations for an invasion of France, which he 
himself perhaps no longer considered possible in 1943, were merely intended 
to pacify the Americans in order to obtain from them even more concessions 
for his Mediterranean strategy. On 12 November 1942 Roosevelt too proposed 
operations in the Mediterranean and through the Black Sea against the German 
southern flank in Russia, without mentioning any operation across the English 
Channel. 

When, on 19 November 1942, the Combined Chiefs of Staff instructed their 
planners to examine possible operations in the Mediterranean, opinions once 
more clearly diverged. The British chiefs of staff continued to regard an in- 
vasion of western Europe as impossible in 1943, while the US chief of staff, 
General Marshall, on the strength of the successful landing in North-West 
Africa, held the opposite view. In pursuit of that view, on 23 December the 
American chiefs of staff recommended the closing down of the Mediterranean 
theatre of war in favour of a concentration of forces for the invasion of west- 
ern Europe in 1943. The British, because of the protraction of the fighting 
in Tunisia, proposed that operations in the Mediterranean be continued, as 
enough landing craft were already available there, whereas these were still lack- 
ing for western Europe. Churchill was in favour of the occupation of Sicily and 
southern Italy, as well as of a thrust into the Balkans to support the partisans 
there and to win Turkey over to join the war on the Allied side. He also reacted 
sharply to a slacking off of American construction work in England by pointing 
out that a second front was owed to Stalin in 1943 or 1944. Both objectives, 
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staggered in time, made up the burden of the British memorandum ‘Basic 
Strategic Concepts for 1943—European Theatre’. The elimination of Italy 
was expected to weaken the Axis by 54 divisions and 2,200 aircraft. Shortly 
afterwards, the British recommended only limited offensive operations against 
the Japanese, purely to hold them in check, since no more than 21 divisions 
would be available in England for an invasion of the Continent. This would 
have to be prepared by strategic bombing and by operations in the Mediter- 
ranean. It was left unclear how the British visualized a campaign in Italy and 
an invasion in 1944, and whether they intended to land in Sicily or Sardinia. 

At home, Roosevelt was facing a similarly uncertain situation towards the 
end of 1942. The effect of the Atlantic Charter had long evaporated. The 
public was asking itself what purpose the war served: after all, the Americans 
were less exposed to its consequences than the British and Russians. But 
Roosevelt had good reason to avoid any discussion of war aims. This would 
only have led to domestic disputes and unnecessarily premature commitments: 
any British-American discussion of war aims would, because of the related 
problems of colonialism and spheres of interest, have upset the British and 
the Indians—and this during elections to the Congress. Roosevelt therefore 
confined himself to general declarations on freedom and independence, which 
were to be ensured by victory in the war. Until then any detailed public 
statements on war aims were to be avoided. These rather vague reflections 
revealed the need for a carefully prepared long-term harmonization of Allied 
plans: the political and military conferences held in the past had always been 
crisis conferences dealing only with immediately pressing issues. 

Roosevelt and Churchill realized the need to agree on the strategy to be 
adopted, and were hoping that Stalin would participate in such a conference. 
As early as the end of November Stalin had voiced his suspicion that the 
western Allies did not really intend to land in western Europe. In order not 
to irritate him further, Roosevelt avoided any preliminary American—British 
discussion of strategy. On 6 December, however, Stalin notified them that, in 
the midst of the decisive operations at Stalingrad and in the central sector, his 
presence was indispensable in Moscow. He probably feared that he would have 
to make concessions in the matter of the second front, because at this point he 
twice asked for Churchill’s assurance that it would be opened in 1943. When 
Roosevelt proposed postponing the meeting until the beginning of March, 
Stalin again refused, pointing to the need for his presence in Russia, and again 
called on the western Allies to meet their obligations. Roosevelt, of course, was 
intending to make Stalin appear responsible for the failure of a three-partner 
meeting to materialize, while Stalin, after his recent successes, evidently felt 
once more strong enough to act independently. All this reveals the tensions 
which existed among the partners of the anti-Hitler coalition. 

The British, in line with their long tradition of coalition warfare, thoroughly 
prepared themselves for the conference both militarily and politically—they 
even brought with them a ship as staff headquarters and telecommunications 
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centre, though the Americans came without staff. On 7 January 1943 Roosevelt 
summoned his chiefs of staff for a general discussion, and it was then that the 
demand for ‘unconditional surrender’ was first mentioned as the basic Allied 
war aim, without its significance or consequences being examined. Marshall 
once again presented his principal logistical arguments (excessive shipping 
losses) against further Mediterranean operations; if these were nevertheless 
to be continued, then he saw Sicily as their next objective, though he still 
preferred a landing in Brittany in August 1943. Even if this failed, Germany 
would be so weakened that it would not be able to put up much resistance 
against a full-scale invasion in 1944. Roosevelt did not tie himself down to a 
particular strategy, any more than his chiefs of staff. To be on the safe side, 
he intended to have the unsatisfactory news that, for the time being, there 
would be no second front brought to Stalin by Marshall, in order to dampen 
his predictable anger.*! 

Stalin’s absence from the Casablanca Conference, which lasted from 14 to 
26 January 1943, meant that the military decisions taken there, and the decla- 
ration of political war aims, were binding only on the British and Americans. 
Because of existing differences of opinion, the talks began in an atmosphere 
of caution and suspicion, especially on the part of the American officers. Mar- 
shall was still outraged at the British change of mind concerning an invasion 
of northern France in 1942, and Admiral King was convinced that the British 
did not appreciate the problems of the war in the Pacific. Conversely, General 
Brooke still had no high opinion of the abilities of Marshall and Eisenhower. 
The Americans had come to Casablanca with the firm intention of opposing 
any further entanglement in the Mediterranean theatre of war and of gaining 
acceptance for their concept of a mass invasion in north-western France. But 
their army and navy supported different priorities. 

The conference took place at a time when it had become clear that British— 
American hopes of rapid victory in North Africa had been premature. Uncer- 
tainty about the duration of the still unaccomplished offensive against Tunisia 
made planning difficult for the subsequent period. Both partners agreed that 
Germany would also in future be tied down on the eastern front as its principal 
theatre of war, but would further intensify its U-boat warfare. While the British 
believed that, in the event of an Italian collapse, Hitler would confine himself 
to the Balkans, the Americans believed that he would try to defend Italy. They 
also viewed Germany’s overall strategic situation as less favourable to the Allies 
than did the British, and regarded the Wehrmacht, the German economy, and 
Germany’s morale as still unbroken and strong. Marshall continued to cham- 
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pion the grand invasion across the Channel in 1943, and considered British 
Mediterranean strategy to be a frittering away of forces, which would syphon 
off more and more troops from elsewhere, principally from the build-up of 
the invasion army in England. Sir Alan Brooke, on the other hand, pointed 
out that an invasion of France was impossible so long as Germany was not 
sufficiently weakened. The best way to split the German forces was to knock 
out Italy and win over Turkey to join the war on the Allied side. The Luft- 
wafte would also fritter away its strength in an intensified Allied bombing war. 
In the meantime, British and American forces in England would have to be 
continually reinforced. Churchill essentially supported these views; Roosevelt, 
in contrast to his chief of staff, favoured the Mediterranean strategy, if only 
because his troops had already scored some success there and were helping 
to divert German forces from the eastern theatre. He did not, however, yield 
to Churchill’s efforts to initiate an invasion of south-eastern Europe by the 
western Allies. Shortly afterwards, Turkey too declined Churchill’s invitation 
to join the war on the side of the anti-Hitler coalition—mainly for fear of the 
Soviet Union. 

Eventually Marshall himself could not escape doubts about the success 
of an invasion of France in 1943, once Eisenhower, on the strength of his 
experience as commander-in-chief of the North Africa landing, had told him 
that an invasion of the European continent would require twice the number 
of troops assumed until then, and correspondingly more landing craft. Other 
limiting factors were the U-boat menace and the aid shipments to the Soviet 
Union. Admiral King welcomed the prospect of saving shipping space through 
operations in the Mediterranean, while General Henry H. Arnold, the US 
Army Air Forces chief of staff, welcomed the chance of gaining launching 
pads in the Mediterranean for the strategic air war against Germany, now to 
be conducted also from the south. Marshall therefore gave in, mainly in order 
to save shipping tonnage, but also because of the large number of men who 
had meanwhile acquired combat experience, who would soon be freed from 
operations in North Africa, and who could immediately be re-employed in the 
Mediterranean without the problems of transport across the Atlantic. From 
that point of view Sicily offered itself as the next operation; after its conclusion 
225 ships would become available for the operations in Burma. Thus the British 
and American chiefs of staff agreed on Sicily, to be taken in July 1943 in order 
to safeguard Allied shipping in the Mediterranean, lessen German pressure on 
the Soviet Union, and step up pressure on Italy. General Sir Harold Alexander 
was to direct the operation against Tunis as Eisenhower’s second-in-command 
and subsequently have independent command against Sicily. 

In principle, however, Marshall continued to be against ‘endless’ operations 
in the Mediterranean and in favour of the invasion of France as the main 
objective. Turkey’s entry into the war would, in his view, be a positive factor, 
if only because of the airfields which would then become available. Agreement 
was reached on the continuation of aid to the Soviet Union at all costs, provided 
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this was not ruled out by excessively high losses, as in the summer of 1942. 
Even though the invasion of France was still far away, a chief of staff for the 
operation should be appointed there and then and a planning staff set up; this 
was done by the establishment of COSSAC (Chief of Staff to the Supreme 
Allied Commander). Lesser operations might be considered in 1943, but the 
main thing was the full-scale invasion in 1944. Marshall’s idea of an invasion 
in 1943 was definitively abandoned.” 

As for the war in the air, there was agreement between the British and Amer- 
icans that an invasion of the Continent would have to be preceded by a joint 
bombing offensive to weaken German resistance. But while the Americans, in 
line with their idea of starting a lesser invasion in 1943, if at all possible, wished 
to build up their own ground and air forces for the England-based invasion, the 
British, in accordance with their Mediterranean strategy, were for the time be- 
ing calling only for a concentrated bombing offensive against Germany. By way 
of a compromise proposal, Marshall suggested that an invasion in the autumn 
of 1943 need not be dismissed provided a strategic air force was built up: any 
numerical inferiority of the ground forces could be compensated by superior- 
ity in the air. General Arnold, as US Army Air Forces chief of staff supported 
Marshall’s idea, which would have the advantage of allowing a longer period 
to gather experience in strategic bombing warfare, and would also ensure the 
availability of a larger bomber fleet later. But he preferred a postponement 
of the invasion. This was in line with plan AWPD-42,”? which, because of 
the impossibility of conducting the air war simultaneously against Germany 
and Japan, envisaged a reinforced air offensive against Germany by 1944. As 
Germany’s sources of power were within easy reach of American bombers, it 
was to be ‘bombed ripe’ for invasion by mid-1944. As adherents of the idea of 
a ‘point of main effort’, the Americans feared nothing more than an additional 
frittering away of their strength in the air. They were therefore not too keen on 
the British Mediterranean strategy, but were pleased when, on 19 January, ‘the 
strongest possible bombing offensive against Germany’ was decided upon; its 
details were set out two days later in the so-called Casablanca Directive. One 
of its intentions was to draw off German fighter strength from the eastern front 
and from the Mediterranean region. Marshall expressed agreement with the 
plan, provided this joint bombing offensive was harmonized with the invasion 
concept. The chief of staff of the Royal Air Force assured him that, as soon 
as the time was ripe for it, operations would be switched from strategic to 
tactical and operational targets, whose elimination was vital to the success of 
the ground operations. 
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The Americans’ intended tactic of daytime precision raids, which for a num- 
ber of reasons (dissipation of strength, unfavourable weather, inexperienced 
aircrews, and lack of fighter escort) was not yet proven in practice, as they had 
still not attacked any target in Germany under daytime conditions, was even- 
tually given a chance by the British, who were convinced of the correctness 
of their own tactics of night-time area bombing. Having initially tried to per- 
suade the Americans in favour of the British tactics, Churchill subsequently 
supported the American plan. Until the American bomber formations had 
gathered some experience and until they were as strong as the British forces, 
American bombing operations would be conducted under British overall con- 
trol, though tactically under American command. The Combined Chiefs of 
Staff also issued directives on general priorities. These for the first time as- 
signed to the air forces a firm place within Allied strategic plans, even though 
the rather general formulations resulted in no more than exceedingly loose 
co-operation between the British and Americans. 

As it did not prove possible at the Casablanca Conference to shape a definitive 
plan for the defeat of Germany, the question remained open whether the main 
thrust was to be applied across the Mediterranean or the English Channel. It 
was also uncertain whether the thrust across the Channel, which both sides 
agreed to be necessary, should have the character of a decisive battle (as the 
Americans envisaged) or merely that of a coup de grace dealt to an opponent 
already weakened (as envisaged by Churchill). Henceforward the Americans 
were no longer concerned with planning or executing this operation or that, 
but this operation and that, so that the relations of the different combined 
actions to one another remained to be clarified. 

As for the war against Japan, agreement had been reached in December 
1942 that, first of all, the strongest possible forces would be employed for 
the strategic offensive in the Atlantic/west European theatre, while a strategic 
defensive would be pursued with appropriate forces in all other theatres. The 
Americans, who were more directly affected by the Pacific war than the British 
and wished—at the particular urging of Admiral King—to develop their newly 
won initiative there, were anxious to exert greater pressure in that region than 
the British, who, unlike the Americans, regarded the Japanese as no longer 
strong enough for further expansion or for a rapid consolidation of their con- 
quests. There was a British-American tug-of-war between the Mediterranean 
or ‘Germany first’ and the Pacific. In order to placate the Americans, Churchill 
actually offered them a formal treaty—admittedly declined by Roosevelt—to 
the effect that the British, after the defeat of Hitler, would make all their 
strength available for the defeat of Japan. Roosevelt was more interested in 
drawing the Soviets into the war against Japan. Marshall was deliberating on 
whether he should allow a major fighting force to ‘sleep’ in England until 
the invasion or take the offensive in the Pacific. The latter option, both he 
and King believed, would not endanger the build-up in Europe. Agreement 
was eventually reached that the Americans might employ their forces already 
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stationed in the Pacific not only for maintaining their momentum there but 
also for an offensive in the central Pacific. 

Differences of opinion also existed over the conduct of land warfare in South- 
East Asia and the Far East. The British were on principle against operations in 
those regions, because they were bound to weaken Allied strength in Europe. 
Also, they feared that the liberation of Burma might have an effect on Indian 
aspirations to independence. China was of lesser importance to them, whereas 
the Americans had hopes of Chinese help against Japan, just as the Soviet 
Union was providing welcome help against Germany. Roosevelt therefore, as 
indicated earlier, treated China as a great power in order to keep it in the war. 
Chinese-American relations had always been better than those between China 
and Britain. But Chiang Kai-shek did not wish to operate against northern 
Burma if the British would not concentrate a fleet in the Bay of Bengal. Mar- 
shall eventually threatened the British with the possibility of an American 
withdrawal from Europe. When Admiral King promised reinforcements of 
warships and landing craft from the US navy, the British lost their main ar- 
gument for rejecting an offensive in Burma and, despite a continuing Chinese 
refusal, they agreed in principle, though they would not decide definitively 
until the summer of 1943. Chinese morale was moreover to be strengthened 
by between 200 and 250 American aircraft, to be stationed within the coun- 
try and in India. Agreement was reached on American offensive operations 
in the central and south-west Pacific. However, no proper plan for the defeat 
of Japan was established because the Americans were still busy warding off 
various threats and safeguarding air and sea communications to Australia. But 
Marshall made it clear that in future the Americans would operate not only in 
the Mediterranean but also in the Pacific, and increasingly so the longer the 
invasion of north-western Europe was put off.°** 

All in all, the British and Americn chiefs of staff agreed on the follow- 
ing military-strategic procedure, set out in the concluding memorandum of 
23 January. First of all, since the convoy battle in the Atlantic had assumed 
alarming dimensions and, after the successful invasion of Africa, more escort 
ships were again available, the war against the German U-boats in the North 
Atlantic was to be intensified in order to keep open the vital maritime supply 
routes between Britain and the United States. Second, the Soviet Union was 
to be supplied to the utmost with the material it needed. The British noc- 
turnal air offensive against Germany, which since March 1942 had acquired 
a new character with indiscriminate incendiary raids on German towns, was 
to be complemented by American daytime bombing raids on industrial and 
other strategically important targets. In the Mediterranean theatre, after the 
occupation of Tunisia the invasion of Sicily was scheduled for July 1943, to 
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be followed by that of southern Italy in order to wrest Italy out of the Axis 
front. The invasion of the European continent across the English Channel was 
postponed to 1944. Finally, the Japanese were to be thrown back in the Pacific 
and the Far East. Support for China was to be continued. 

There is no doubt that the British, thanks to their better preparation and the 
lack of uniformity in the American position, had prevailed with their Mediter- 
ranean strategy. The American chiefs of staff, who did not enjoy much support 
from their President, perceived this as a defeat: ‘We lost our shirts!’ The only 
concession made by the British was the abandonment of their opposition to the 
opening of American offensive operations in the Pacific and their agreement to 
General Eisenhower’s appointment as commander-in-chief for the Mediter- 
ranean theatre—especially since the men responsible for actual land, sea, and 
air operations under Eisenhower were British (General Alexander, Admiral 
Cunningham, and Air Marshal Tedder) and, unlike the American generals, 
had combat experience. All this produced among the American military lead- 
ers a sense of having been treated by the British somewhat paternalistically 
and as subordinates, and of having been manipulated for British national and 
imperialist aims. Without their political leaders, Churchill and Roosevelt, the 
military men would scarcely have agreed on a common strategy. At any rate, 
the Americans, to compensate for their reverse in Europe, where the British 
had maintained their own immediate interests, now began to go their own way 
in the Pacific.®° 

On 26 January 1943 Stalin was informed by Roosevelt and Churchill of 
the results of the Casablanca Conference in order to defuse his expected ac- 
cusations about one-sided decision-making and about the failure to open the 
second front in Europe in 1943, and to counteract Soviet endeavours (then 
rumoured) to conclude a separate peace with Germany. Accounts of the bomb- 
ing of German cities, Allied successes in Tunisia, and the end of the German 
counter-offensive on the Russian southern front once more relieved the tension 
in relations with Stalin.*° 


(i1) UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER AND BRITISH—AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS 
GERMANY 


In addition to the military problems at the Casablanca Conference there were 
also political ones. North-West Africa as a basis for further operations in the 
Mediterranean and against Europe had to be ordered politically and pacified. 
A British-American attempt to reconcile the two rival French generals—the 
French High Commissioner Giraud, who, like his murdered predecessor Dar- 
lan, was still in contact with figures of the Vichy regime, and de Gaulle—and 
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to persuade them to accept joint political control over French Africa under 
British-American advisership, foundered in the face of de Gaulle’s ambitions 
of independence and great-power status. Roosevelt in particular was not yet 
prepared to accept that idea, whereas Churchill was already envisaging a power- 
ful France under de Gaulle as a counterweight to postwar Germany and as a 
bulwark against expected Bolshevik influence in Europe.°*’ 

The second feature of the Casablanca Conference, far more significant and 
probably of greatest importance—indeed possibly the original reason for it— 
was the demand, announced at a press conference on 24 January 1943, for 
the ‘unconditional surrender’ of Germany, Italy, and Japan. For that reason 
Churchill proposed that the conference should also be known as the ‘Un- 
conditional Surrender Meeting’. What was originally intended to look like a 
spontaneous and surprise move by Roosevelt—Churchill too displayed mo- 
mentary surprise at this verbal announcement, as though neither of them felt 
entirely happy about it—was in fact the result of more than a year’s planning 
and consideration. An unofficial recommendation of the State Department 
here became the official policy which had previously been formulated in con- 
sultation with Churchill and the British War Cabinet. Churchill would have 
quite liked to exempt Italy from the ‘unconditional surrender’ formula in order 
to speed up its internal dissolution. The idea had already been at the bottom 
of the American President’s Victory Programme and of the Atlantic Charter; 
altogether it was in line with the policy pursued by him and, since 1940, also 
by Churchill and Eden. 

Roosevelt, like Hull, his secretary of state, belonged to the political trend 
in America which—after the failure of the peace arrangements following the 
First World War, and because of the isolationism within the country—believed 
that general principles, approved by as many partners as possible (as in the 
Atlantic Charter), were all that was needed for the moment, and that peacetime 
arrangements could be left until later. He hoped that, at a personal round-table 
meeting with Stalin, he would then settle matters better than the diplomats 
would. Needless to say, everything would have to be thoroughly prepared. For 
that reason he had, on 12 February 1942, set up an Advisory Committee on 
Post-War Foreign Policy in the State Department, in whose ‘Sub-Committee 
for Security Questions’ the concept of unconditional surrender had been devel- 
oped. This was to take effect only after the conclusion of the war. Subsequently 
Roosevelt repeatedly remarked in private that the war should be finished not 
with a negotiated peace but by unconditional surrender. In the light of the 
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lessons of Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the armistice and peace negotiations 
of 1918-19, the German people must not be given an opportunity for once 
more glossing over their military defeat by a new stab-in-the-back legend or 
by reference to an allegedly trustful and later bitterly disappointed acceptance 
of Wilson’s Points, which might enable them once again to hurl the world 
into conflict. The Germans and their allies should be made to acknowledge 
their defeat: the war should be continued until the victors’ entry into Berlin. 
Until then there should be no negotiation with the enemy, and there should 
be no premature territorial or political arrangements which might lead to false 
claims after the war. This was in fact the line already pursued by Roosevelt 
when he rejected all Soviet attempts to have the forward shift of their western 
frontier secured by treaty. He did not wish to have his freedom of decision 
limited by any conditions to which victors or vanquished might subsequently 
refer. His aim was complete freedom of action for the postwar construction 
of a durable worldwide peace organization in line with American ideas. No 
doubt one of his reasons for publicly proclaiming ‘unconditional surrender’ 
was the likelihood of Soviet suspicions of secret contacts with Hitler following 
the renewed postponement of the great invasion—suspicions like those voiced 
after the Eisenhower—Darlan agreement. Roosevelt also hoped that this would 
provide the basis for better co-operation with Stalin after the war—which, 
however, did not stop Stalin from pursuing a multi-layered policy towards 
Germany. 

The formula of unconditional surrender now gave the generals the freedom 
to plan victory on the basis of military considerations alone and to ensure 
that it would be complete and convincing. This was total war without polit- 
ical restrictions. Churchill spoke of ‘unconditional submission to [the victors’ ] 
mercy’. Nevertheless, according to Roosevelt, the formula did not mean the 
annihilation of the enemy nations. Only their pernicious attitudes, as shown, 
for instance, in the Nazi ideology, were to be expunged. Roosevelt’s objective 
went far beyond military capitulation, aiming at the concept, novel in inter- 
national law, of ‘total state-political capitulation’, at a total breach with the 
enemy nation and the loss of its sovereignty. The opponent was no longer 
recognized as a negotiating partner, so that the conclusion of the war could no 
longer be the result of negotiations which might allow the opponent to stake 
claims, but would take place only by diktat of the victor. The Germans were 
not even to have the right of appeal to the Atlantic Charter. The destruction of 
the National Socialist regime and the elimination of German military power 
were treated as part of a single policy. Only such a total surrender by Germany 
was acceptable. A clean sweep was to be made in central Europe: this alone 
would enable a complete reshaping. 

The formula of unconditional surrender in practice ignored the existence 
of those Germans who were opposed to the Nazi regime, and hence also the 
possibility of a political peace with a Germany which had rid itself of Hitler’s 
government. In fact, Roosevelt did not wish to negotiate with any German, 
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whether Nazi or not. This demonization of the entire nation was opposed by 
Churchill in May 1943, especially as the British, and indeed the Americans 
too, had for some time been working out a common political basis for great- 
power co-operation to preserve peace after the war; in this the Germans were 
to play a part as well.*® 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, a diplomat in the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
had prepared a ‘Four-Power Plan’ in the autumn of 1942; in January 1943 this 
was reworked by the Foreign Office into the ‘United Nations Project’ and was 
to be the basis for negotiations with the United States and the Soviet Union 
about the establishment of a world security organization capable of action. 
Only as members of a comprehensive world organization did the British feel 
strong enough to be a European and world power. Soviet participation seemed 
to them indispensable, but achievable only if the Soviet Union was treated as 
a partner on every occasion, so that the shell of mistrust was pierced. Ideas 
of great-power co-operation were also voiced in the United States and were 
absorbed into the British plan. On 17 November 1942 Under Secretary of 
State Welles publicly declared that, until an effective political organization 
of the United Nations was established, the great powers would assume the 
function of ‘world policemen’. Along with Stalin’s speech of 6 November 
1942, when he spoke approvingly of the ‘British-Soviet-American coalition’, 
this encouraged the British to continue work on their concept of co-operation. 

Churchill too developed a security concept for Europe, which he committed 
to paper on 31 January 1943 in Adana, in Turkey, where he had unsuccessfully 
tried to persuade the Turks to join the war on the Allied side. He called this 
‘Morning Thoughts’, which had been triggered by Turkish fears of Soviet 
imperialist postwar ambitions. In March 1943 he went public with his thoughts 
in a worldwide broadcast, and two months later discussed them with Roosevelt. 
He was concerned with the stabilization of the central European region, i.e. 
the buffer zone between Britain and Russia, by means of medium-sized, and 
mainly viable, structures of national or regional character; their problems 
would be resolved by a European Regional Council, which, along with an Asian 
and a Pacific Council, should be subordinated to a World Council of the great 
powers. Germany was not to be cut up into small units within that European 
middle ground—that would have meant a weakening of Europe against the 
Soviet Union—but divided into a northern part of 40 million Prussians and 
a southern part associated with the Danubian federation. Churchill had long 
been regarding the destruction of the Danubian monarchy as the second grave 
mistake (the first being the level of reparations) of the peace arrangement after 
the First World War, because it had resulted in the ‘Balkanization’ of the region 
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between the great powers of Germany and the Soviet Union. Involvement 
of the Soviet Union in responsibility for a European peace arrangement, as 
described above, with the United States as a guarantor power, was to prevent 
a further westward expansion of Communism into a Europe which, in terms 
of forces after the war, would probably be a vacuum. The Soviet Union was 
to be faced with the alternative of either co-operating with Europe and the 
western powers or withdrawing into itself. British and American reflections 
on the postwar shaping of the world show the important part played by their 
realization of the mistakes of the peace arrangements after the First World 
War.” 

Whether the demand for unconditional surrender, along with the plans for 
Germany and the world order, which also aimed at security from the Soviet 
Union, was not ultimately a piece of psychological and strategic folly, whether 
it discouraged political opposition to Hitler, whether it strengthened German 
determination to fight on and thereby lengthened the war and resulted in 
a further Russian advance into Europe—these questions cannot be clearly 
answered. No doubt the German people would have fought against Bolshevism 
to the end. For that they were motivated by the revealed atrocities under Stalin 
and by Nazi propaganda. Certainly resistance to Hitler was not encouraged. If 
anything, it was impeded. But in fact it nevertheless increased after Stalingrad. 
Appeals and public declarations asking for greater efforts and for ‘total war’ had 
been made as early as the turn of 1942-3, before Roosevelt’s oral announcement 
of 24 January 1943. This probably reflected a hardening of a long-intended 
war aim of total Allied victory on the one side and of holding out to the 
end on the other. It was enhanced by the turning-point of the war, perceived 
by both sides during those weeks, and by the war propaganda based on it. 
For the final two years of the war it will be equally difficult to answer the 
question of the effect of the demand for unconditional surrender: it surely 
brought about no change in Hitler’s stubborn attitude, and for the person 
uninformed on the real background of the war, under the merciless control of 
the Nazi regime, the defiance of hopelessness now combined with a feeling of 
having to defend his own homeland, upon which the war was now rebounding. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that in the spring of 1944 Roosevelt tried to tone 
down his demand, or make it more acceptable—if not in substance then at 
least in appearance—by issuing a proclamation which indicated that human 
rights and social and economic justice were also envisaged for the Germans at 
some time. Unconditional surrender to the western powers, therefore, was no 
longer unthinkable for the Germans in the final phase of the war.'”° 
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(f) Summary: The Second Great Turning-point of the War and a Few 
Characteristics of the Anti-Hitler Coalition 


In military terms the year 1942 was marked by the search for a joint strategic 
plan. Whereas the Soviet Union, which was fighting for its life, though only 
on one front, had no doubts on what the western strategy should be—the 
western powers should open a second front in western Europe as quickly as 
possible—the only point on which the Allies were agreed was the ‘Germany 
first’ principle. And even this was under considerable stress as the Americans, 
for domestic political reasons, could not fully mobilize until they had entered 
the war, which broke out in the wrong place for them, in the Pacific.'®’ In ad- 
dition, British and American views diverged a good deal. While the Americans 
were able to go back to some of the global war plans they had compiled before 
their entry into the war, the British, much to the chagrin of Brooke, their new 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, after two years of fighting still had no def- 
inite plan for the war against Germany, but were acting on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, shifting about like a weather-vane.'”” 

The lifeline of the British Empire ran through the Mediterranean and thus 
determined Churchill’s peripheral strategy, which was based on their experi- 
ence from the First World War and on the need to hold the Empire together, 
and which attached greater importance to a strategic bombing war, to blockade, 
and to subversion than to the engagement of strong ground forces. Churchill 
thus gave preference to an indirect conduct of the war, which meant a thrust 
across the Mediterranean, rather than a direct strike with powerful ground 
forces through western France into the German heartland. Since Italy’s entry 
into the war in June 1940 the British had been obliged to direct their shipping 
to the Middle and Far East by the much longer route round the Cape. Once 
the Mediterranean was free, maritime communications would be shortened 
and a great volume of shipping space could be saved or employed elsewhere. 

The objective of the Americans, on the other hand, was the decisive great 
battle on the ground, in line with their military doctrine of concentrating their 
strength at the crucial point. This view also reflected their optimism, for they 
believed themselves logistically capable of rapidly raising and maintaining 
the necessary gigantic army. Both justified their strategies as being the most 
helpful to the Soviet Union. Opinions also often diverged between the two 
political leaders and their own chiefs of staff, though Churchill and Roosevelt, 
both of them strong personalities, generally prevailed. The agreement reached 
under American pressure in the spring of 1942 on a joint build-up of forces 
in England (‘Bolero’) for the invasion of the Continent across the English 
Channel (‘Roundup’) in 1943, with a lesser landing for the temporary relief 
of the Soviet Union in the autumn of 1942 (‘Sledgehammer’), endured less 
than three months; in June Churchill reverted to his proposal of a landing in 
North-West Africa, made at the Atlantic Conference in August 1941. 
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The Americans were so annoyed about this that they threatened to switch 
their main effort to the Pacific theatre of war, but Roosevelt withheld approval 
for this. Agreement was eventually reached on Torch, the landing in North- 
West Africa, at the expense of Bolero and Roundup, because Roosevelt was 
anxious to send his American troops into battle soon to let them gain combat 
experience, and because Churchill refused to undertake a landing operation 
in Europe, which in the circumstances of 1942 had no prospect of success. At 
the same time he saw the need to consolidate the situation in the Middle East 
and to open up the Mediterranean for maritime supplies to that region. This 
would have the additional advantage of saving scarce shipping space, which 
was needed for convoys to Russia and for the US forces build-up in England. 
The Americans, however, saw the new strategy as a frittering away of forces. 
Yet in view of the unreadiness of the invasion troops and Germany’s unbroken 
strength on the Continent the decision in favour of Torch was certainly correct. 
But Stalin now doubted his western partners’ resolution to defeat Hitlerite 
Germany. He feared a conspiracy against the Soviet Union. In point of fact 
the British, and even more so the Americans, increasingly faced an additional 
challenge in South-East Asia, where by the end of 1942 American troops 
reached the same strength as in Europe/North Africa (in each theatre about 
350,000 men), and where a third of the air forces were stationed. 

Torch represented the provisional conclusion of the phase of searching for 
a common strategy against Germany. The British view prevailed because the 
British had greater combat experience and more troops in the field than the 
Americans, who were still in the midst of an overhasty build-up, living hand 
to mouth, and stretched by aid shipments to the Soviet Union and Britain. 

However, a common strategy for the overthrow of the Axis powers had to 
be found, especially as, in the second half of 1942, the old British-American 
differences of opinion had re-emerged, even if mostly only in academic debate 
and without results. The principal question was how the war could be wound 
down in the secondary theatres and the main strength concentrated on the 
defeat of the Axis powers on the Continent. This question was clarified, albeit 
with compromises and not definitively, by Roosevelt and Churchill and their 
military chiefs of staff at the Casablanca Conference. The solutions found there 
made it possible to continue together, if not without friction. 

The decisions of Casablanca were based on a reassessment of the overall 
political and military situation. The North-West African landing (Torch) had 
succeeded, the battle of E] Alamein had been won; the German offensive 
against the Caucasus had failed, the annihilation of the Sixth Army was within 
sight; on 2 December 1942 the first ever nuclear chain reaction had been accom- 
plished in Chicago under the direction of the Italian nuclear physicist Enrico 
Fermi. This assured the western Allies of a huge lead over Germany, where 
the manufacture of an atom bomb was not believed to be feasible within the 
foreseeable future. The second peak and turning-point of the world war proper 
had arrived. Henceforth things were going downhill for the Axis powers and 
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up for the anti-Hitler coalition, whereas the first turning-point—the German 
reverse at Moscow and the United States’ entry into the war—had resulted in 
a temporary state of approximate equilibrium in the struggle between the two 
hostile coalitions. In the Pacific theatre the turn occurred with the containment 
of a further Japanese advance in May and June 1942. The anti-Hitler coalition 
had seized the strategic initiative at the turn of 1942-3 and, from a prolonged 
defensive phase, during which the western Allies for a long time feared their 
own defeat and the collapse of the Soviet Union, entered a phase of increas- 
ingly offensive operations. All crucial decisions in world politics henceforward 
came from these three powers. 

The western Allies’ Atlantic Charter, their first major declaration of war 
aims, had envisaged a postwar world order without the Soviet Union, in whose 
survival no one believed at that time. With the Soviets’ growing successes at 
the front and Stalin’s resultant gain in prestige, the western Allies now had to 
accept a transition to a postwar world order in which the Soviet Union was a 
co-determining power. Having ensured its survival, the country had developed 
into a world power. 

The most important new aspect was that, contrary to all initial assumptions, 
the Soviet Union had not only not collapsed but would go on to bear the brunt 
of the war against Germany. Britain and the United States would presumably 
no longer have to reconquer the German and Japanese spheres of power in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia on their own. Added to this was the important role 
assigned to the bombing war. Until the invasion of the European continent it 
would be the main form of combat there. In consequence, not as many Ameri- 
can divisions would be needed as envisaged in the Victory Programme. By June 
1943 their planned total was therefore reduced from 215 to approximately go. 
Finally, the amphibian operations planned for 1943 and 1944 required a larger 
number of ships. The main effort of the American armament drive was there- 
fore switched to the navy and the air forces. It also seemed probable now that 
at the end of the war the Soviet Union would have a large part of Europe 
and East Asia under its control or influence. In order to ensure their postwar 
strategic security the United States therefore had to retain or acquire bases 
on the western European and East Asian coasts facing the Soviets. In that 
case it would no longer be necessary to dominate the interior with power- 
ful ground forces. These considerations also led to a reduction of American 
land forces and a strengthening of naval and air forces—an armament decision 
which could no longer be reversed. Its consequences emerged in 1945, when 
the western Allies did not have enough ground forces in Europe to prevent a 
further Soviet advance there—which Churchill, though not Roosevelt, would 
have wished to do. Quite possibly it would not have been necessary to make 
repeated concessions to the Soviets at the end of the war in order to win their 
armed support against Japan. It is probable that with more ground forces the 
Communists in China could also have been more effectively opposed. The 
decision to cut American ground forces in favour of American air and naval 
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forces, which were considered more important for the future, thus produced 
consequences well beyond the end of the war—though these could not have 
been foreseen at the beginning of 1943.'% 

Stalin’s fears at that time do not seem unreasonable, given the general situ- 
ation. At the end of 1942 Britain and America were secure from the Germans 
and Japanese, both of whom were engaged in heavy defensive fighting. Be- 
sides, there were no enemy troops on their soil, whereas large parts of the 
Soviet Union were occupied by the Germans. After the British victory at El 
Alamein and the successful Anglo-American occupation of Morocco and Al- 
geria the defeat of the Axis in the Mediterranean theatre was only a question 
of time. In the South-West Pacific the Americans were continually pushing 
back the Japanese and also proving superior to them at sea. The western Al- 
lies were at an advantage vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and had more freedom 
of action. Besides, along with Hitler, they were still the principal ideological 
opponents of the Soviets. Proximity of their troops to the Caucasian oil wells 
would have given them a certain measure of control over them and hence the 
possibility of exerting pressure on the Soviet Union. That was one reason why 
Churchill’s disclosure during his visit to Moscow that he would endeavour to 
bring Turkey into the anti-Hitler coalition aroused Stalin’s mistrust. Besides, 
a war with Japan might have jeopardized the incipient westward move of the 
Soviet forces and, in the longer term, the westward expansion of the Soviet 
Union—not to mention the prospect of being just as weakened after the war 
vis-a-vis Britain and America as Japan would be. At any rate, Stalin had the 
impression that the western powers were sparing the employment of their 
troops at the expense of the Soviet Union, which had already suffered enor- 
mous loss of life. If this continued, it would be totally exhausted at the end of 
the war. Such considerations were not unfamiliar to Stalin, seeing that he had 
himself, and up to a point successfully, tried to involve Germany and Japan 
in wars against the western powers in 1939-40, or at least to encourage them 
on those lines. His potential adversaries were to wear each other out, and the 
Soviet Union would be able to make its influence felt in the reordering of the 
world. It is not surprising, therefore, that, suspecting peace feelers between 
the Germans and the Allies and regardless of all that had happened, he tried to 
reach a secret arrangement with Hitler in order to restore the pattern of power 
that had existed from 1939 to 1941. For him this would have been much more 
favourable, because the western Allies would then have had to bear the burden 
of the war on their own. From December 1942 he repeatedly extended peace 
feelers to Hitler on those lines, while, as Soviet successes grew at the front, 
the frontiers proposed were progressively moved to the west. The German 
eastern army, which, apart from individual and often heavy defeats, was still 
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undefeated as a whole, was to withdraw from the Soviet Union and turn west 
against the British and Americans. Berlin did not react to these Soviet moves, 
while the western Allies, unacquainted with Hitler’s stubborn refusal to en- 
tertain Stalin’s proposals, actually feared a German—Soviet separate peace.'** 


When, on 7 and 11 December, Japan and the Third Reich brought about the 
United States’ inclusion in the war, the conflict had widened into a world 
war in which two great coalitions were facing each other—the Tripartite Pact 
states and the association of the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union, now named the anti-Hitler coalition. The latter was by far the more 
powerful of the two, because its members controlled the major part of the globe, 
with its population and its mineral wealth and resources. The relations and 
cohesion among the leaders of the anti-Hitler coalition, Churchill, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin, were initially based on their common conviction that the foremost 
aim of their policy and strategy must be the overthrow of the Axis powers, 
especially Germany. Roosevelt and Churchill therefore endeavoured to keep 
the Soviet Union, and all the other states which soon joined the coalition, in 
the war against Germany and its allies by means of material aid, promises, and 
courtesies. The common threat had led the two great naval powers and Soviet 
Russia into a kind of purpose-governed alliance, without the existence of any 
formal alliance. By the turn of 1941-2 they realized that they would win the 
war in the long run. 

The British, knowing that they were the weakest link in this coalition of 
three, had been trying since 1942 to transform the loose association, held to- 
gether by common hostility to the Axis powers, into a durable alliance for the 
preservation of peace at least in Europe, because, as a weakened world power, 
they did not feel up to this task on their own. Their motivation was concern 
about the future attitude of their unpredictable Soviet partner, whose antici- 
pated excess of power and further westward expansion in Europe were to be 
contained by an early integration into a European postwar system and trans- 
formed into co-operation in the reconstruction of Europe. To this end it was 
hoped to win over the United States as a guarantor power. Relations between 
the three powers of the anti-Hitler coalition were henceforth governed by the 
intention to establish an equilibrium in Europe—which was naturally closer to 
Britain and the United States—a balance which would not immediately carry 
within itself the seed of a new war. Inclusion of a viable Germany would be 
to the benefit of all parties concerned. This intention was also at the basis of 
the demand made by the western powers at the Casablanca Conference for the 
unconditional surrender of the Axis powers. 

Needless to say, the anti-Hitler coalition also had its problems. The western 
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powers’ relations with the Soviet Union had been characterized by mutual 
mistrust ever since the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, based on the disparity 
of their political and ideological systems and interests, and this had been ex- 
acerbated during the period of collaboration between Hitler and Stalin from 
1939 to 1941. Although that mistrust was mitigated, from the summer of 
1940 onwards, by a sober interest in the Soviet Union as a military coun- 
terweight to Hitlerite Germany and Japan, this feeling, and a lack of faith 
in Soviet strength, still prevented a military engagement and full support by 
the British for the Soviet Union. On the other side, east—west relations were 
overshadowed by persistent Soviet fears of capitalist encirclement, and more 
particularly by Stalin’s fear of emerging from the war weakened in compari- 
son with the western powers. He would have preferred to maintain a waiting 
stance, as adopted by the Soviet Union from 1939 to 1941. Stalin felt that 
Hitler’s attack had involved him in the ‘wrong’ war. This explains his anxiety 
to bind the western Allies to himself by a second front. Its repeated failure 
to materialize caused serious irritation on his part. Further difficulties arose 
from his efforts to have the mid-1941 state of Soviet holdings in eastern Europe 
confirmed, and from his intention to seize control there. Roosevelt’s political 
and ideological principles prevented Churchill, who proceeded pragmatically 
and opportunistically, from yielding to Stalin’s wishes. The Soviets shuttered 
themselves against the insights of outsiders, even if these sought to improve 
co-operation. Because of the lack of political and military trust, there was a 
common strategy only between the principal western partners, and not with 
the Soviet Union, which, during the period under review, did not participate 
in the major international political and military conferences. East—west rela- 
tions within the anti-Hitler coalition were therefore appropriately described as 
the ‘strange alliance’ ,'°* even though Stalin personally was held in high regard 
both by Churchill and by Roosevelt. 

Less important but latent political and military reservations existed also 
between the Americans and British. The senior officers of the American army, 
in the light of the war so far and mindful of the First World War, did not havea 
high opinion of the British generals and mistrusted their leadership qualities. 
On the other hand, they had great respect for the efficiency of the German 
Wehrmacht. The American navy, however, tended to be Anglophile. Generally 
speaking, there was a persistent prejudice among the Americans that the British 
were using the resources of other nations to maintain their own position of 
power. The British generals, for their part, regarded the Americans as still 
inexperienced and somewhat precipitate and reckless. Military controversies 
were concerned chiefly with the ‘how’ of the grand invasion of the European 
continent for the defeat of Germany, not with the ‘whether or not’, even though 
the latter was occasionally raised by the Americans. Only when Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill came to Washington as chief of the British staff mission were 
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trusting relations established with the American army command. After the war 
General Marshall, the American Chief of the General Staff, admitted that there 
had been far too much anti-British sentiment on the American side, because 
Americans had always believed in the slogan ‘perfidious Albion’. Nevertheless, 
the American generals tried to learn from the greater combat experience of the 
British and thus became noticeably more self-assured professionally, which 
benefited co-operation. This found its convincing expression in the joint top 
military organization of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the two nations. 

The political frictions between the western Allies stemmed mainly from 
their different positions on economic, security, and colonial policy. These 
emerged first at the Atlantic Conference and were to become more clearly 
articulated in the later course of the war. Thus the American claim for unre- 
stricted world trade was confronted by the customs barriers of the ‘imperial 
preference’ system applying within the global British sphere of sovereignty and 
influence. The universal collective security organization for the maintenance 
of peace and justice throughout the world, as championed by Roosevelt and 
other internationalists, such as Sumner Welles, Wendell Willkie, and Cordell 
Hull, ran counter to the British idea of regional security, especially in Eur- 
ope. Finally, British endeavours to preserve their Empire as intact as possible 
beyond the war clashed with the Americans’ vigorous calls for the implementa- 
tion of the right to self-determination for all nations, including British colonial 
peoples. America’s anti-colonial attitude vis-a-vis Britain, going back to the 
rupture with that country in 1776, was imbued with a strong feeling of moral 
superiority, which increased with the growing strength of their armed forces. 
The Americans displayed a similar superiority in the scientific field, where 
they employed their greater industrial and economic potential, in particular 
with regard to the development of an atom bomb and the utilization of nuclear 
energy. Here they regarded the British as ‘junior partners’, despite amicable 
collaboration in the laboratories.'°° However, the British-American disputes 
on colonialism, security policy, and economic world order were played out on 
the basis of a historically tested blood relationship, by which the co-operation 
of the two nations in the war was preprogrammed, and of common liberal- 
democratic attitudes, which ensured that differences were invariably set aside 
for the sake of the shared war aims and the preservation of good mutual rela- 
tions. 

Behind these divergencies stood different historical, political, and military 
experiences and social structures. Britain’s political leaders and top military 
men were mostly aristocrats or members of the upper class, and had received 
an élitist conservative education, orientated on the ideal of the gentleman 
and focused more on social and political than on professional aspects. This 
sharpened their perception of political changes and led them to act flexibly, 
pragmatically, or even opportunistically. Strategy and military organization 
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tended to be seen in conjunction with political consequences—as indeed was 
the case with the Soviets, for entirely different reasons. The British had cen- 
turies of experience of colonial warfare, which they believed made up for 
their own lack of manpower and material. The First World War experience 
of savage losses in trench warfare deterred them from major land operations. 
To avoid sustaining unacceptable casualties, the British preferred to turn to 
naval warfare, their traditional domain, to strategic bombing, to subversion, 
and generally to a peripheral strategy of attrition. Their worldwide experience 
had given rise in Britain to an extensive political and military leadership and 
planning organization. While it may not have functioned very speedily, its op- 
tions and recommendations were invariably based on long-term perspectives 
which assigned considerable importance to logistics, circumspection, method- 
ical procedure, and caution in all enterprises. 

Among the American leaders, Roosevelt’s family background and educa- 
tion came closest to those of Churchill and his mostly aristocratic advisers; 
this was of inestimable advantage to successful collaboration between the two 
men. Moreover, Roosevelt and Churchill shared an interest, based on Mahan’s 
teachings and their First World War experience (as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and First Lord of the Admiralty, respectively) in military strategy; they 
were bound together by an intensive hostility to Hitler and by their always 
amicable personal relations. These were not clouded even by plain differences 
in their attitude to public opinion, in their understanding of democracy, or in 
their social beliefs. Churchill’s approach was rather Victorian-Conservative- 
capitalist, while Roosevelt’s was progressive, with a good deal of understanding 
for the common man and for the social demands of the twentieth century. 

But the American political leaders—including Roosevelt—were mainly law- 
yers and, like the military leaders, came from the middle class, sometimes 
indeed the lower middle class. They were professionals with the vigour and 
eagerness to do things peculiar to upwardly mobile classes; they were inclined 
to shape things themselves, to ‘do things’, while the British preferred to wait 
for things to develop and then to act cautiously. They also inclined to moral- 
idealistic basic attitudes and to swift and direct solutions to problems. The 
country’s inexhaustible mineral wealth and industrial capacity reinforced their 
optimism, which largely compensated for the American military leaders’ char- 
acteristic lack of combat experience. But this very lack of experience, together 
with the specifics of their social background and the custom of principled 
and exemplary action—upon which the whole country was built—encouraged 
among the American generals an inclination towards hypothetical and long- 
term planning according to classical principles of military theory. They were 
fond of quoting Clausewitz, favoured armour and bombers as easy industrial 
solutions, and sought victory through a decisive land battle, fought with the 
greatest possible concentration of forces, rather than the indirect British strat- 
egy of attrition. The connection between the principle of concentration of all 
forces for a decisive victory and the country’s own vast industrial productive 
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power is obvious. After the end of 1942 Roosevelt increasingly left the conduct 
of the war to his chiefs of staff, who, at the beginning of their war, became 
commanders-in-chief of their services and thereby gained greater importance. 
The British chiefs of staff, by contrast dealt predominantly with military mat- 
ters, and only when these were accomplished did politics come into their own 
again. In consequence, there was an inclination among the Americans to create 
fairly independent and comprehensive supreme commands for entire theatres 
of war, whereas the political centre in London kept its military leaders on a 
shorter rein. Unlike the British and the Soviets, the Americans during their 
military operations were less concerned with the political ratio of strength after 
the war.'°” 

The military plans of the western Allies were no doubt more complex and, 
in their result, perhaps more open than comparable German ones; after all, 
they were plans of a coalition of powers with different, historically and geo- 
graphically determined, interests. Moreover, British-American political and 
military strategy had a global, all-inclusive character, as their obligations were 
worldwide. This was reflected especially in the great importance attached to 
shipping capacity in all operational plans. The shortage of shipping space 
until 1943 frequently led to tough allocation struggles. Plans were based on a 
prolonged war, not just on operations and campaigns, in contrast to the plans 
of the Axis powers, which mostly looked no further than the short term and 
were purely military in character. Being in possession of adequate resources, 
the western Allies were under no real time pressure, except for the matter of 
the second front. Long-term plans and operations could therefore be based on 
logistics, while the Tripartite powers, not richly endowed with resources, as 
a rule based their plans on operational needs; when these were not achieved, 
improvisations had to be employed. This may often be correct procedure in 
operational and tactical terms, but it is no solid strategic recipe for success in a 
drawn-out war of attrition. There were even strategic planning departments in 
Allied headquarters and senior staffs; these did not exist in comparable German 
staffs. Naturally, planning went on there too, operationally and tactically, but 
the operations departments of the German staffs were not suitable for overall 
strategic planning. Also lacking on the German side was an all-embracing 
organization fed with a continuous flow of information from all relevant areas 
of politics, military matters, science, economy, and industry. Excessive secrecy 
and an authoritarian style of leadership, as well as the initial gulf between 
military and civilian agencies, resulted in mutual isolation and inhibited any 
co-operation of authorities of the kind manifested on the Allied side by regular 
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British Cabinet meetings and in the so-called ‘committee system’, and more 
particularly in the great American—British war conferences. 

Each coalition partner also had to consider the interests of the other partner. 
Compromises had to be made. Thus, the military procedure of the western 
Allies invariably represented an attempt to find a common road through mutual 
concessions. After along period of searching this was found in the joint political 
and military decisions of Casablanca, even though these were not yet fully 
harmonized between the British and Americans, and not harmonized at all 
with the Soviets. Nevertheless, they contained the basic prescription for the 
common victory over Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


II. ‘The Coalition of the 
‘Tripartite Pact States 


THE coalition of the so-called Tripartite Pact states differed in more than one 
respect from the ‘anti-Hitler coalition’ confronting it. The greatly divergent 
geostrategical interests of its individual members, their markedly disparate 
political stature, and the peculiarities of their different systems of government 
had impaired the cohesion of the Tripartite Pact from the outset and, as the 
fortunes of war increasingly turned against them, put a growing strain on the 
treaty partners.’ The full extent of this disparity was clearly revealed by the 
fact that they lacked a common war aim of the kind which, like their opponents’ 
shared intention of overthrowing Hitlerite Germany, would have bridged the 
differences between them. In fact, Hitler and his allies had not even been able 
to agree on a common principal enemy. Thus Japan was most anxious to pre- 
serve its neutrality vzs-d-vis Russia, the mortal enemy of the German Reich, 
while Hitler was hoping to keep the United States, the principal opponent of 
Japan, away from the European theatre as long as possible, in the hope that 
he might yet conclude a compromise peace, one that was cheap for Germany, 
with Britain, which was Italy’s main adversary in the Mediterranean. Among 
the lesser partners, Hungary and Romania primarily supported the German 
war effort in order to gain a favourable jumping-off position for a future war 
against each other. Finland alone (for the moment) shared Germany’s view of 
the immediate life-and-death importance of the war against the Soviet Union; 
at the same time, this country, the only parliamentary-democratic state on 
the German side, endeavoured to avoid any formal alliance with the National 
Socialist dictatorship or any hostilities vis-a-vis the western powers by describ- 
ing its conflict with the Soviet Union as an independent ‘parallel war’.? Quite 
apart from these disparate interests, the effectiveness of the Tripartite Pact 
was strictly limited because—again in contrast to the anti-Hitler coalition— 
none of the partners ever had at its disposal those capacities and resources 
for global warfare which alone would have been able to realize fully the latent 
potential of such a transcontinental alliance. Even the German engagement in 
the Mediterranean area, where the only beginnings of genuine coalition war- 
fare had been taking shape since 1941,* exceeded the manpower, material, and 
logistical potential of the German armed forces, which, month after month, 
were suffering ever increasing losses on the eastern front. 

In addition to the severely limited possibilities of co-operation within the 
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Tripartite Pact—owing to the divergences of interests and scarcity of re- 
sources—it should also be remembered that it was in any case not an as- 
sociation comparable to the Anglo-American alliance of more or less equal 
partners. Unlike that alliance, relations within the Tripartite Pact lacked any 
kind of functioning consultation organs or procedures which might have se- 
cured the harmonization of interests and the elimination of conflicts, as well 
as any joint process of planning and preparation of decisions. This was largely 
due to the fact that the typical virtues of an alliance, such as co-operation and 
consultation, power sharing, and compromise, were fundamentally alien to the 
authoritarian regimes united in the Tripartite Pact. Moreover, the distribu- 
tion of political weight within that alliance was so asymmetrical that Germany, 
along with the rather distant Japan the most powerful factor, could assume that 
it was entitled to assert its own vital interests vis-a-vis its European partners. 
The fact that these were variously dependent on Berlin in political, economic, 
and military respects proved an effective mechanism for, if not the prevention, 
then at least the limitation of serious discord within the alliance. The German 
leadership also managed to avoid the eruption of conflicts of interest by evad- 
ing open discussion with its allies of its strategic plans, or indeed its long-term 
ideas on the postwar order of Europe; it preferred to keep them in line by 
vague statements of intent, promises on detailed issues, or concealed threats. 
To the Germans the main value of the Tripartite Pact was not the opportunity 
for an internationally agreed strategy, but its use as a propaganda stage, as a 
geostrategic forefield, and as a reserve of manpower and raw materials for their 
own war effort. 

Despite various German concessions, the harmonization of interests within 
the ‘Hitler coalition’ was ultimately asymmetrical; it functioned only as long 
as the partners’ confidence in Germany’s political and military primacy on the 
Continent remained unshaken. To the extent that this confidence was waning 
as a result of an increasingly unfavourable turn of the war, the Reich’s relations 
with its partners inevitably entered a crisis precisely because of that asymme- 
try, and this eventually led to the total erosion of the alliance. The process 
extended over several years, but 1942 marked a transitional stage, character- 
ized by Germany’s endeavours—to be described in detail later—to cement the 
cracks in the alliance, which had become unmistakable after the reverses of 
the winter, and to induce its European partners to make even greater efforts.* 
Outwardly successful as these efforts may have been, culminating during the 
first six months of 1942 in Hitler’s repeated summit meetings with Mussolini, 
Antonescu, and Mannerheim, they in no way changed the fundamental vulner- 
ability of their relations to the development of the situation at the fronts. This 
was shown very clearly by the initially cautious but none the less purposeful 
attempts by Germany’s allies to conclude separate peace treaties or to detach 
themselves from the Reich following Germany’s spectacular reverses after 
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November 1942.° Nevertheless, the existence of the alliance and Germany’s 
supremacy (shared with Japan) were in no way directly threatened in that year. 
Symptomatic of the German leadership’s confidence vis-a-vis its European 
allies in 1942 is the fact that in the overall strategic situation evaluations and 
framework plans of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff—of which Germany’s 
allies were never fully informed—they played either no part at all or only an 
implementing role. A temporary exception to this was Japan, whose surprise 
entry into the war in December 1941 once more, for a few months, lent wings 
to the strategic fantasy of Hitler and his advisers both in the Wehrmacht High 
Command and, more particularly, in the Naval War Staff. 


1. HITLER’S GRAND STRATEGY BETWEEN 
PEARL HARBOR AND STALINGRAD 


BERND WEGNER 


(a) Germany’s Declaration of War on the United States 


The second week of December 1941 presented the world with a string of events 
which, from the German point of view, signalled a fundamental change in the 
overall war situation. The winter offensive of two Soviet ‘fronts’ (army groups), 
beginning on 5—6 December, confirmed the final failure—predictable for some 
time past—of all German illusions of a blitzkrieg and the inescapable need to 
adjust to a prolonged war.® The Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 
December and, four days later, Germany’s and Italy’s declaration of war on the 
United States of America, along with the counter-move of China’s entry into 
the war, as well as that of most Latin American states,’ marked the transition 
from a European to a global war.* This twofold extension of the war—in time as 
well as space—upset the basis of the calculations which, regardless of repeated 
setbacks, had determined Hitler’s strategy during two and a quarter years of 
continental and Atlantic warfare. While these calculations had been predicated 
on the assumption that Germany would acquire an unassailable jumping-off 
position for its breakthrough to world power by a series of limited wars against, 
if possible, just one opponent at a time, Germany now found itself embroiled 
in a war involving all the great powers of the epoch, a war whose duration and 
development would henceforth depend only to a limited degree on the actions 
of the German dictator. In view of these circumstances, it seems at first sight 
paradoxical that Hitler, by declaring war on the United States, had himself 
speeded up the process which was to limit his freedom of action and which 
increasingly transformed the Reich from an active to a passive participant in 
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the war. Yet this very declaration of war—which has been variously interpreted 
by historians°—was in itself the first fateful example of a trend characterized by 
the diminution of political and strategic options. If we examine the genesis of 
this decision, taken by Hitler in person and without consultating his military 
advisers,'° it emerges unmistakably as an attempt to escape, by means of a 
flight forward, from a situation recognized as hopeless. 

For a long time Hitler had tried to avoid American intervention in the Euro- 
pean war. Although in the long term he regarded a conflict between Germany, 
in its attempt to seize world power, and the United States as inevitable, he had 
hoped to be able to delay it until he had achieved his objective of dominance 
in the European continent. Not until a blockade-proof continental empire had 
been established and a suitable naval and air power built up for trans-oceanic 
warfare'' was the struggle, if possible in conjunction with Britain, to be risked 
against the ‘threatening overwhelming of the world by the American Union’.'” 
However, Hitler’s hopes that the United States, not being directly affected 
by German expansion on the European continent, would meanwhile remain 
inactive had repeatedly suffered setbacks ever since the beginning of the war. 
After the defeat of France, however, and Britain’s decision to continue the 
struggle—a decision that came as a surprise to Hitler and clearly indicated 
American backing—the German dictator could no longer have any doubts 
that Roosevelt was determined to support Britain’s struggle against German 
totalitarianism with all means possible—initially by a policy ‘short of war’, but 
if necessary even bringing his country openly into the conflict.'? Against this 
background the Tripartite Pact of 27 September 1940, conceived as the core of 
a trans-continental Eurasian bloc, was intended to deter the United States from 
direct intervention against German and Japanese expansion by threatening it 
with a two-ocean war, and simultaneously to deprive British war policy of its 
most important support. The expectations which Hitler—independently of his 
ideological motivations—placed in his attack on the Soviet Union, which was 
being prepared during the next few weeks and months, were basically similar. 
Alongside the hope that Britain might after all, following a swift and crush- 
ing success by Germany in the east, be induced to give in, there was Hitler’s 
speculation that the elimination of the Russian danger ‘would tremendously 
increase Japan’s power’ in the Far East and therefore might distract American 
attention from what was happening in the European—Atlantic theatre of war.'* 
Even if that hope was disappointed, it seemed obvious that the inadequately 
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armed United States would need a certain cranking-up period before it was 
ready to enter the war. What mattered therefore, as Hitler observed to Jodl in 
December 1940, was that ‘we must solve all continental-European problems in 
1941, because after 1942 the United States will be in a position to intervene’.'* 

In view of this fundamental evaluation of the situation, it is not surprising 
that Hitler—against the vigorous urgings of the Naval War Staff and even at 
the cost of disadvantages in the Atlantic supply war—was clearly anxious, even 
during the weeks and months after the beginning of Operation Barbarossa, to 
avoid any clash with America’s military might.'® This was the case even after 
the occupation of Iceland by American troops at the beginning of July 1941— 
perceived by Hitler as a threat in terms of naval strategy—and after Roosevelt’s 
‘shoot-on-sight’ order of 11 September against all ships of the Axis powers. 
Although a start was then made in Germany on psychologically preparing the 
public for a possible American entry into the war,'’ Hitler’s reaction to both 
events clearly suggests that he was anxious to keep the United States out of 
the war at least until the conclusion of Operation Barbarossa, with its extreme 
strain on all German forces.'* Until November, exactly the same attitude also 
characterized German policy towards Japan, which was being encouraged to 
move against British positions in East Asia, especially Singapore, as well as to 
attack the Soviet Union, but not to mount an offensive against American bases 
in the Pacific.'? 

In this situation three circumstances, all of them beyond Hitler’s control, 
within a few weeks led to a U-turn in his policy towards America. The first 
and most important of these was the failure of the expected ‘blitz’ victory over 
the Soviet Union; this deprived the German policy of deterrence against the 
United States of its power-political basis. Indeed, direct American intervention 
in the European war before the conclusion of fighting on the eastern front had 
become much more probable. Secondly, tensions between the United States 
and Germany had, as a result of open American support for the British and 
Russian war effort, an increasing number of clashes between American ships 
and German U-boats in the Atlantic,”° and Washington’s spectacular revision 
of its Neutrality Act on 13 November 1941,”' reached such proportions that, 
from the German point of view, the step towards an official state of war seemed 
insignificant.”? Under the impact of these developments Hitler had inclined 
since the middle of November towards the pessimistic realization, untypical 
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for him, that ‘the two enemy groups cannot annihilate each other’ and that 
a negotiated peace was therefore likely.*? With such a changed evaluation of 
the situation, the American issue now also assumed a different aspect: if a 
war on several fronts was no longer avoidable for the Reich, would it not be 
advisable to conduct it jointly with Japan, in order to draw at least some of the 
Anglo-American war potential away from the Euro-Atlantic theatre? 

A third circumstance—the course of the negotiations which had been going 
on since the spring of 1941 between Japan and the United States—made it 
easier for Hitler to answer that question in the affirmative. The talks, which 
were difficult for Germany to assess, had been growing into a nightmare for 
Berlin, as any arrangement between the two countries would not only permit 
American policy to concentrate on Germany, but also relieve Britain of her 
concerns about her position in East Asia. In consequence the entire potential 
of the Allies would have been concentrated exclusively on the European theatre 
of war.?* A German promise to Japan to conduct a joint war against the United 
States would eliminate such dangers at a stroke and, to use Hitler’s favourite 
metaphor, turn the distant partner into an ‘Asian sword’ of German war policy. 
It was entirely logical, therefore, that Tokyo’s enquiries, cautious at first but 
increasingly urgent after 18 November, concerning Germany’s attitude in 
the event of the outbreak of war between Japan and America met with a 
fundamentally positive response in Berlin.?* In view of Hitler’s predilection 
for psychological effects, it seems very likely that one of his considerations in 
that situation was that, if conflict with the United States was inevitable, he 
would rather be the initiator than the recipient of a declaration of war. Such 
a gesture would conteract the incipient loss of confidence in the Reich and 
represent a demonstration of solidarity with his ally and of his own freedom 
of action.’® It is equally plausible that Hitler, having made up his mind— 
presumably on 4 December but certainly still in ignorance of the impending 
attack on Pearl Harbor—to declare war on the United States, was anxious 
to eliminate what remaining risk there still was of a premature conclusion of 
the war in the Pacific. A suitable means to that end was Tokyo’s proposal of 
a joint declaration by Japan, Germany, and Italy to the effect that none of 
these states would conclude a separate peace with the United States or Britain 
without mutual agreement. Hitler and Ribbentrop took up this idea as the basis 
of the hastily prepared so-called ‘No-separate-peace agreement’”’ signed on 
11 December, presumably before the German declaration of war was handed 
over. They could now feel secure in the knowledge that while it had not been 
possible to prevent America’s intervention in the war—too soon for Germany’s 
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liking but scarcely avoidable in the circumstances—its effect had at least been 
blunted. 


(b) Strategic Options at the Turn of 1941-1942 


Satisfaction at this success, seemingly confirmed by the spectacular initial suc- 
cesses of the Japanese in the Pacific war, represented an optimistic element in 
the German leadership’s assessments of the situation, which were otherwise 
dominated by bad news from the eastern front.** The opportunities arising 
from the geographical extension of the war into the Pacific appeared for a 
while to offset the risks stemming from its extension in time. This was revealed 
clearly in an overall evaluation, submitted by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
on 14 December, of the strategic situation, in which the options left to the west- 
ern allies for the continuation of the war, together with the resultant demands 
on the German conduct of the war, were, despite a few errors, analysed with 
remarkable realism.*? The study proceeded from the statement that Japan’s 
opening moves in the war had snatched from the Anglo-American powers the 
initiative which, in view of the German engagement in the east, they had be- 
lieved they would hold firmly ‘at least until the autumn of 1942’, and thereby 
foiled the plans associated with it—‘safeguarding of marine communications, a 
closer grip on the German power sphere by land and sea operations, paralysing 
attacks from the air, and finally a decision-seeking land offensive from the sum- 
mer of 1943 onwards’. This, along with the shifting ratio of strength in the 
Pacific, was forcing the enemy powers into a strategic reorientation; in this, 
roughly speaking, three options were possible: 


(a) priority for the European—Atlantic war; 

(6) priority for the Pacific war; 

(c) abandonment of any clear point of main effort ‘with the object of gaining 
time by strategic defence, until their own reinforced strength permits 


attack in one particular direction’.*° 


Each of these options, in the opinion of the Wehrmacht High Command, in- 
volved both opportunities and risks. Option (a) allowed for a certain continuity 
of existing Allied planning. The opponent’s realization that ‘time was by no 
means working only for him’ could induce him ‘to mount the decision-seeking 
attack [against Germany] at the earliest possible moment’, in order to deprive 
Germany of the chance of ‘rounding off its war empire and rendering it ready 


28 Warlimont (Hauptquartier, 221) reports ‘transports of delight’ at Japan’s opening of war 
against the USA, a mood which extended throughout German headquarters, all the way to 
Exclusion Zone II. Hitler (Monologe, 179) called Pearl Harbor ‘a turning-point of unimaginable 
magnitude’; it had lifted ‘a millstone’ off him. 

>> OKW, WFSt/Abt.L (IK Op), No. 442173/41 g.K. Chefs., minute of 14 Dec. 1941 on 
‘Uberblick tiber die Bedeutung des Kriegseintritts der U.S.A. und Japans’, BA-MA RH 2/1521 
(this is the source of the subsequent quotations). 

%° Tbid. 3, and a handwritten gloss, dated 26 Jan. 1942, by the (?) Chief of Fremde Heere West: 
“This is the case.’ 
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for defence by means of military operations and organizational measures’. 
This alternative would be the more attractive to the Allies as, in connection 
with the necessary deployment preparations, they might then expect to score 
‘psychologically desirable and militarily more or less safe and cheap successes’ 
by the occupation of Atlantic island groups or by operations against French 
West Africa or Morocco. On the other hand, concentration on the Atlantic— 
European sphere entailed not only considerable logistical problems but also the 
danger of irreversible disadvantages in the Pacific region. The threatening loss 
of Allied bases, notably Singapore, could rapidly develop into an acute dan- 
ger to India and Australia. Such an expansion of Japan, including its scarcely 
foreseeable logistical and raw-material consequences (loss of supplies of rubber 
and tin), would, it was thought, hardly be acceptable to the Anglo-American 
powers either strategically or psychologically. A primarily Pacific engagement 
of the western Allies (option 6) was seen by the Wehrmacht High Command as 
containing the converse, though basically analogous, opportunities and risks. 
In that case the prospect of regaining their ‘former freedom in the rear’ by 
bringing Japan to its knees was offset by the threat to Britain’s vital transatlantic 
sea communications, as well as to the British position in the Mediterranean. 
Impressed by the effect of Japan’s opening of the war, the Wehrmacht High 
Command could see ‘no real possibility . . . in the present overall situation, of 
the Anglo-Americans being able in the foreseeable future to defeat Japan’. In 
these circumstances a concentration of Allied fighting strength against Japan 
appeared ‘more or less probable only in the form that the Anglo-Americans 
might transfer their land and air forces, as well as the bulk of their heavy naval 
forces, required for such operations into the Pacific region, while remaining in 
the Atlantic with major sections of their light naval forces’.*! 

The most reserve was shown by the experts in evaluating the ‘middle road’ 
(option c), which involved handling a whole string of strategic defensive tasks 
in both theatres of war. Whether, in view of the necessary division of his 
forces, the opponent would find it possible to keep open his marine commu- 
nications both in the Atlantic and in the Indian Ocean with ‘tolerable losses’, 
to defend his positions in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, as well as to 
maintain Malaya with Singapore, Sumatra, and Hawaii was, in the experts’ 
view, ‘scarcely possible for us to judge’.*” 

In view of the imponderables connected with each of these options, the 
Wehrmacht High Command decided to proceed from the scenario that was 
least favourable for Germany—a strategy of the western Allies based on a 
main effort in Europe. A ‘decision-seeking’ offensive, the experts believed, 


31 Tbid. 6-7. 

% Tbid. 7. Just over five weeks later Dept. Fremde Heere West considered it ‘entirely possible and 
probable that the British-American command, along with reinforcing its position in East Asia, will 
retain its main effort against Germany/Italy’: GenStdH/Abt. Fremde Heere West, ‘Beurteilung 
der britisch-amerikanischen Mafnahmen in Ostasien und ihre Riickwirkung auf die britische 
Stellung im Mittleren Osten sowie auf die britisch-amerikanischen Operationsméglichkeiten im 
Raum Europa/Nord und Westafrika’, 22 Jan. 1942, 8, BA-MA RH 2/1521. 
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was not to be expected from either of the two sides ‘at least for the next 
year’, i.e. 1942: ‘While Germany is predominantly stressed by the continuation 
of the eastern campaign, the state of armament of the United States allows 
the enemy powers to take no more than preparatory steps.’*? Apart from 
safeguarding the transatlantic sea routes, such steps would aim primarily at 
narrowing down the power-sphere of the Axis from all sides, in order, on the 
one hand, to render the Allied blockade more effective and, on the other, to 
gain geostrategically favourable jumping-off bases for later ground and air 
offensives. From this viewpoint, three areas seemed especially threatened to 
the Wehrmacht High Command. The first of these was the Atlantic coast 
of West Africa and Morocco (including its offshore islands), as this might 
provide an opportunity, if necessary in conjunction with an offensive from 
the east, to roll up the North African front, prevent the loss of Gibraltar, and 
threaten Europe’s southern flank, including the Mediterranean sea routes. A 
second deployment area could be the Middle East. From there too the enemy, 
favoured by the supply routes across the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, would 
be in a position to realize a whole string of defensive and offensive intentions, 
such as a westward attack along the North African coast, a stiffening of Soviet 
resistance in the Caucasus, and the prevention of Turkey’s joining the Axis 
powers in the event of further German successes. Moreover, as the Wehrmacht 
High Command correctly realized, the Middle East would provide a suitable 
operational base for Allied air offensives against Germany’s fuel supplies, as not 
only the Caucasian but also the Romanian oil regions would be within reach 
of long-range bombers. A third zone of importance to the western powers’ 
decision-preparing strategy, in the view of the Wehrmacht High Command, 
was the north of Europe, where a further development both of Britain (‘as an 
aerial jumping-off area against Europe and/or Norway’) and of Iceland might 
be expected. Iceland, moreover, would acquire considerable importance not 
only as a blockade and surveillance base, but also as a staging-post for supply 
traffic to Murmansk and Archangel. This assessment was based mainly on the 
mistaken presumption of the loss of Vladivostok** and on the slight capacity 
at this stage of the Middle Eastern land route to Russia. 

On the basis of these assumptions the Wehrmacht High Command con- 
cluded that the Anglo-American air and land offensive, expected at a later 
date, would be launched from various points ‘in order to compel the defence 
to cover extensive areas and to split it up’. At any rate, a concentrated attack 
by enemy ground forces need not be expected, if only ‘because the transport 
and supply conditions on the European periphery will set certain limits to 
the massing of forces, even given the best preparation’.** Germany, in conse- 
quence, would have to prepare itself, in the medium term, for enemy offensives 


33 OKW/WFSt, ‘Uberblick . . .’, 14 Dec. 1941 (as n. 29), 8. 

*4 Lend-Lease supplies via Vladivostok were predominantly effected by Soviet ships, which, 
because of the Russo-Japanese neutrality agreement, remained unmolested. 

35 OKW/WFSt, ‘Uberblick . . .’, 14 Dec. 1941 (as n. 29), 10. 
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from various directions, the likely targets of such attacks being the Caucasian 
area, Sicily and the Italian coast, the Iberian peninsula, the English Channel 
zone, and Norway. The Wehrmacht High Command had no illusions about 
the enemy’s ability to perform the transfer of forces necessary for his attacks 
‘unimpeded both now and in the future’, but saw Germany’s chances in the 
fact that he would be compelled to ‘operate on the external line’. The shipping 
and transportation space needed would, it was believed, enable Germany to 
identify the enemy’s deployment wherever it took place.*® 

From this evaluation of the enemy’s situation and intentions a number of 
consequences followed for the Wehrmacht High Command with regard to 
Germany’s conduct of the war. To begin with, it seemed likely that, before the 
United States was fully ready for war, Germany would have a certain amount 
of time left to conclude those land operations ‘which are necessary for the 
rounding off of an economically viable and militarily and politically defendable 
sphere of power’.*’ As far as the continuation of the Russian campaign was 
concerned, this meant that the primary objective of the German offensives 
envisaged for 1942 should be not a further push towards the east but the 
securing of the strategically more important northern and southern flanks. In 
the north, this implied primarily the elimination of Murmansk and Archangel 
as the two principal contact points between Russia and the Anglo-American 
Allies; in the south it called for the conquest of the north and south Caucasian 
regions. The importance of these regions lay, on the one hand, in the oil 
deposits which would be virtually indispensable for a prolonged conduct of 
the war by Germany and, on the other, in the fact that they would provide 
a favourable launching-pad for a thrust into the presumed Anglo-American 
deployment area in the Middle East. Admittedly, as the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff expressly stated, such an operation would make sense ‘only if it thrust all 
the way to the enemy’s unloading ports, the Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf’, 
as an offensive bogged down halfway would only create ‘the worst imaginable 
conditions for defence, with the most difficult rear communications’.** An 
important aspect of organizing the defence of a ‘European war empire’ from 
the periphery was the stabilization of the situation in the Mediterranean. As for 
its eastern part, the Wehrmacht Operations Staff believed that, along with the 
defence of the bridgehead in Libya, such a stabilization could be achieved ‘only 
by attack from the north-east’, i.e. through the Caucasus, while in the west 
it was important—preferably by political and diplomatic means—to involve 
Spain and eliminate Gibraltar. This, along with the holding of the North 
African continent as a ‘forefield of Europe in the south’, would enable the Axis 
powers to free their naval and air forces, which at the time were still tied up 
in the Mediterranean, and employ them in the Atlantic. In this connection 
the Wehrmacht High Command also thought it important to intensify ef- 
forts to develop French West Africa as well as the Spanish and Portuguese 


36 Handwritten gloss: ‘hopefully’; ibid. 14-15. 
37 Tbid. 15. 38 Tbid. 16. 
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islands in the Atlantic into well-defended bastions; this would require a greater 
enlistment of France and its fleet in the operations of the Axis. Finally, Sweden 
too was to be induced to join the camp of the Tripartite states since, in the 
event of a disruption of the unprotected sea communications with Norway, it 
represented an ‘indispensable link’ in the defence of the Nordic region and in 
the safeguarding of ore and nickel supplies for Germany. 

The Wehrmacht High Command was, of course, aware that available Ger- 
man forces were far from sufficient to lay an ‘evenly combat-worthy girdle’ 
around the German sphere of power. It was therefore recommended that the 
most threatened zones should be reinforced; moreover, it was confidently be- 
lieved that ‘by having mobile reserves in readiness and especially through 
the development of overland communications—at the moment still totally 
inadequate—on internal lines, a superiority of the defenders could be ensured’. 
The system of overall defence, it was further pointed out, ‘must primarily be 
based on good intelligence, to enable us to recognize in time the enemy’s 
operations, which are bound to require lengthy preparation, so that, with a 
well-developed system of transfer capacities along internal lines, we shall be 
equal to any attack’.*® 

As its memorandum of 14 December shows, the Wehrmacht leadership 
very quickly realized at the end of 1941 the full strategic consequences of the 
extension of the war, both in time and geographically. Above all, it realized 
that Germany, irrespective of the outcome of the winter battles in the east, 
would soon lose its initiative, hitherto unchallenged, in the European theatre 
of war, and would therefore be wise to prepare itself and its sphere of power for 
a prolonged period of strategic defence.*° If the Wehrmacht High Command 
still saw reason for optimism for 1942, then this was based predominantly on 
four assumptions, none of which turned out to be correct a year later: 


(1) Within the period left to it before the full mobilization of the American 
war machine, Germany would reach its military objectives in the east, 
in the Mediterranean, and in the Atlantic. 

(2) Germany would succeed, by political means, not only in inducing its 
allies to intensify their war efforts, but also in securing the periphery 
by bringing the flanking powers—hitherto neutral—of Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden into the continental defensive bloc. 

(3) The Japanese offensive would have enough endurance and momentum 
to tie down a substantial part of the Anglo-American potential in the 
Pacific for a considerable time. 


3° Tbid. 18-19. 

*° How ‘final victory’ was to be achieved from this situation was, admittedly, not explained by 
the Wehrmacht command. Its vague reference to the effect that, from successful German coun- 
terattacks against the British position in the Middle East and against Anglo-American shipping 
‘a failure of all his offensive plans might arise for the enemy as well as a constraint to suspend 
operations’ betrayed—given the exceedingly unequal distribution of resources—confusion rather 
than determination consistently to think through the problems addressed; see also ibid. 21. 
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(4) Under these circumstances the United States would not be able to con- 
duct an offensive two-ocean war in the foreseeable future. 


The extent to which the Wehrmacht High Command’s cautious optimism 
was shared by the other central Reich authorities at about the turn of 1941- 
2 seemed to depend on their proximity to the demoralizing events on the 
eastern front. Thus for the Army General Staff, with its daily worries about 
the stabilization of the front in the east, the option—which it favoured but 
a few months earlier—of a trans-Caucasian offensive was, for the time being, 
entirely shelved.*! Halder and his staff must have regarded as totally unrealistic 
the idea of transferring the point of main effort of future German operations 
from the Soviet Union to other points on the European periphery; after all, 
any such shift, given the alarming shortage of human and material reserves,*” 
would have been at the expense of the virtually burnt-out army in the east. 

Added to this was the circumstance that, with Hitler’s personal assumption 
of the command of the army on 19 December 1941, structural changes in the 
top echelons had broken up the unity of the Army High Command, deprived 
the Army General Staff of many of its functions, and narrowed down its au- 
thority to the operational direction of the war in the east (except for Finland).** 
As a result Halder, as chief of the Army General Staff, irrespective of his new 
immediate proximity to Hitler as commander-in-chief of the army, had largely 
lost his right (which he held under service regulations) of advising the Fuhrer 
on all matters concerning the conduct of the war; these functions were now 
mainly performed by the Chiefs of the Wehrmacht High Command and of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff.** 

The Naval War Staff saw the situation in an entirely different light from the 
Army High Command. To them the bogging down of the land operations in the 
east was merely an additional argument in favour of their insistent demand fora 
strategic reorientation. In line with the nature of naval warfare they thought in 
terms of big dimensions, while being aware, at the same time, of the limitation 
of their own strategic possibilities. Initially, therefore, they welcomed the entry 
of Japan, a great naval power, into the war with considerable relief. With 
decidedly greater optimism than in the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, Raeder’s 
circle believed that the Japanese full-scale offensive in the Pacific would relieve 
the situation not only in the Atlantic but also in the Mediterranean.** In view 
of the ‘crucial importance of the Indian—East Asian and Australian region for 
their own economy and existence’ the Anglo-Americans—as a memorandum 
of the Naval War Staff in December observed**—could not give up their 


4! For details see sect. VI.1.1 at n. 6 (Wegner). 
*” On details see also the contributions by R. D. Miller and B. R. Kroener in Germany and the 


Second World War, v/t. *. Tbid. iv. 689; Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 225 ff. 
4+ Admittedly, after the war Jodl tried to minimize his role in this; however, see also Warlimont, 
Hauptquartier, 232. *5 “Piihrer Conferences’, 12 Dec. 1941. 


‘© “Betrachtung der allgemeinen strategischen Lage nach Kriegseintritt Japan/USA’, quoted 
from Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 238. 
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positions of power there without a fight; on the other hand, because of the 
Italian and German naval units in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the 
Arctic Ocean, they were not able to transfer the main effort of their warfare 
solely and unambiguously to the Pacific. The strategic opportunity of the 
Tripartite powers, in the opinion of the Naval War Staff, therefore arose mainly 
from the interaction between the separate theatres and from the opponent’s 
need to divide his forces. Such a division, it was calculated, was the more 
probable as the strategic interests of the United States and of Great Britain 
were by no means identical. While the former, with regard to the protection of 
the Philippines and to safeguarding their supplies of tin and rubber, had to be 
interested mainly in initiating effective measures in the Pacific, Britain would 
be more interested in defending her position in the Middle East: 


Securing her position in the Middle East has gained even greater importance for Britain 
since Japan’s entry into the war—not only because of the Persian and Mesopotamian 
oil, on which the British navy in the Indian Ocean must depend once the oil wells 
of Borneo and Sumatra are lost to it, but also because of the especially important 
maintenance of sea communications through the Suez Canal and because of the air 
communications, based upon this region, between the mother country and India, East 
Asia, and Australia. Execution of this strategic task will no doubt be seen by Britain to 
be just as vital as the maintenance of her Indian—Malayan position, which is crucial for 
the safeguarding of India, Australia, and New Zealand.*’ 


On the basis of such an optimistic picture of the situation, which did not 
even take into consideration the US naval warfare potential, the German Naval 
War Staff believed that a systematic Euro-Japanese coalition warfare was called 
for.*® The stabilization of the situation in the Mediterranean, the abatement 
of the winter crisis in the east after the end of January, and above all the fall 
of Singapore on 14 February 1942 suggested that the moment had come for 
specific planning. ‘If the Axis powers succeed this year in establishing a link- 
up through the Indian Ocean’-—Vice-Admiral Wenneker, the German naval 
attaché in Tokyo reported the view of the Japanese naval command—‘then 
the war will be decided in their favour.’*? At the beginning of March the 
Naval War Staff submitted a memorandum to Hitler in which it explained its 
strategic approach—verbally reported to him by Raeder during the preceding 
few weeks*°—to a bracketing of the Euro-Asian spheres of power. The hinge 
of this plan was the Middle East, more especially the area of Suez, where 
‘the position of Britain, at present greatly weakened . . . presents the Ger- 
man leadership with a historic opportunity, using relatively slight forces and 
in co-operation with Japan, to bring about the collapse of the entire British 


*7 Thid. 241-2. 

48 Proposals for military collaboration with Japan had been repeatedly submitted by the Naval 
War Staff ever since the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact; on this see the survey in Martin, 
Deutschland und Japan, 129 ft. 

* Quoted from Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 263-4. See also sect. I.11.3(b) at n. 345 (Rahn). 

5° “Fuhrer Conferences’, 13 Feb. 1942. 
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key position in the Middle East within the foreseeable future’.*! Proceeding 
from the optimistic assumption of an imminent Japanese move into the In- 
dian Ocean as far as Madagascar, the Naval War Staff, taking up suggestions 
made by the Japanse Admiralty in December,*”? proposed the swiftest possible 
German-Italian thrust towards Suez—an objective for the sake of which all 
other operational objectives in the east, ‘except for the Caucasus operation and 
the seizure of Murmansk’, should be set aside (see Map I.11.1). 


(c) The Time of Hope: Hitler’s Evaluation of the Situation in the First Half 
of 1942 

Even though Hitler did not roundly reject the proposals of the naval com- 
mand,*’ they did not, for the time being, represent for him a realistic option 
for the continuation of the war. For him, in 1942 again, the Soviet Union was 
and remained the hinge-pin of his conduct of the war. As early as October 1941, 
when hopes of a swift victory progressively evaporated, when the need to con- 
tinue operations beyond the winter became inescapable, and the outlook for 
mineral oil increasingly pessimistic, Hitler had decided to make the Caucasian 
oilfields the primary target of his next major offensive and had instructed the 
Army High Command to prepare appropriate plans.** In historical retrospect 
the crucial question to be asked is why he should have clung to a decision made 
in the conditions of a European continental war when, ever since December 
1941, fundamentally new options of global warfare were on offer. 

Suggestions occasionally encountered in the literature, that Hitler and the 
German leadership had misunderstood the ‘true character’ of the transforma- 
tion of a European-Atlantic into a global war,** do not seem very plausible. Not 
only do the above-mentioned memoranda of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
and the Naval War Staff refute that interpretation—despite many a wrong as- 
sessment in detail—but Hitler’s own tactical manceuvring vis-a-vis the United 
States before the December events, and his talks with Oshima after these events 
(on 13 November 1941 and 3 January 1942), show that he was entirely aware 
of the new dimension of a worldwide war. The possible strategic consequences 
of Japan’s initial successes greatly exercised Hitler’s imagination over the next 
few months and, as early as the beginning of January, caused him to refer to a 
‘turning-point of unimaginable scale’.*° At that moment he not only expected 
the early fall of Singapore, but also Japanese actions against India and Aus- 
tralia.*” His repeatedly voiced regrets that the entire East Asian and Pacific 

5! Naval War Staff memorandum of 25 Feb. 1942, quoted from Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 
272-3; see also the Naval War Staff’s situation assessment of 20 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RM 6/385. 

52 As recently as December 1941 Japanese requests for bases in Madagascar had been rejected 
on political grounds; see also Martin, Deutschland und Japan, 83, 135. 

53 Details in sect. VI.1.1 at n. 13 (Wegner). 

4 KTB OKW i. 1072-3 (doc. 105); see also Hitler’s conversation with Ciano on 25 Oct. 1941, 
Staatsmdnner, i. 629. 55 Thus Martin, Deutschland und Japan, 133. 

5° Hitler, Monologe, 179 (5 Jan. 1942); see also ibid. 269-70 (6 Feb. 1942). 


57 Tbid. 156 (18 Dec. 1941) and 179 (5 Jan. 1942); on the question of Australia, however, Hitler’s 
attitude vacillated (see ibid. 269). 
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world would be lost to the ‘white race’*’ reflected his exceptionally high expec- 
tations regarding his Japanese ally. If, therefore, he was not prepared to make 
full political or even military use of the framework of theatre-transcending co- 
operation, as laid down in the German-—Italian—Japanese military agreement 
of 18 January 1942,°° it was not because he did not attach sufficient importance 
to events at the other end of the world, but because—mainly with a view to the 
British Empire—he attached too much importance to them. 

Nothing illustrates this more clearly than Hitler’s rejection of the idea of 
a joint declaration on India,°° suggested by the Japanese side and supported 
by Ribbentrop immediately after the failure of the negotiations, led by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, on the solution of the Indian question. That rejection had 
little to do with India but a lot to do with Britain: Hitler, secretly confident of 
growing domestic opposition to Churchill’s war policy,®’ was still counting on 
a surrender by Britain ‘once she no longer sees a chance of winning’.®? This 
situation, in his opinion, would arise as soon as, owing to a double threat by 
Japan in the east and Germany in the west, India and hence the existence of the 
Empire were at stake;°? the preconditions for this, he believed, were so far met 
only in the East Asian region,®* whereas in the west they would arise only with 
the elimination of Britain’s Russian ally, with Axis troops standing south of 
the Caucasus.®* It was therefore the lagging behind of the German operations, 
and not an underestimation of events in the Pacific, which made Hitler regard 
the moment as premature for an excessively close collaboration with Japan. A 
joint declaration in support of Indian independence would, he feared, not only 
favour his unloved ally,®° but also strengthen Britain’s determination to resist 
in general and Churchill’s position in particular, and thus reduce the chances of 
a separate German-—British peace.®’ The planned operation into the Caucasus 
was therefore not an alternative for Hitler, but—unless Britain yielded in good 


See also ibid. 156 and 179. 
For more detail see sect. I.11.2 at n. 265 (Stumpf). 
See also Voigt, Indien, 148 ff.; Hauner, India, 479 ff. 
See also the references in Halder, Diaries, 19 Nov. 1941 and 7 Dec. 1941, as well as Hitler, 
Monologe, 183-4 (7 Jan. 1942). Hitler was thinking here mainly of Beaverbrook. 

© Conference of Hitler with Mussolini on 30 Apr. 1942, published in Hillgruber and Forster, 
‘Zwei Aufzeichnungen’, here 119. As early as 7 Jan. 1942 Hitler remarked to an intimate circle 
that he believed that ‘if the English knew today that they could get off fairly lightly they would 
rather put an end to it today than tomorrow’ (Hitler, Monologe, 183). See also Halder, Diaries, 8 
Dec. 1941. °§ Hitler, Monologe, 183. 

*+ Tn contrast to Hitler, even at the end of March Fremde Heere West considered a threat to India 
from Japan to be ‘not very great yet’; GenStdH/Abt. Fremde Heere West, ‘Feindlagebeurteilung 
Britisches Reich’, 30 Mar. 1942, 4, BA-MA RH 2/1521. 

®§ On this and the following passage see also Hitler’s remarks to Mussolini on 29 Apr. 1942, 
Staatsmdanner, ii. 75 ff. 

°6 Under the military agreement of 18 Jan. 1942 the major part of India (east of 70° longitude) 
was assigned to the Japanese zone of operations. 

°” Fear of a premature commitment—in view of possible negotiations with Britain—governed 
Hitler’s refusal to declare in favour of the Arab nations or to guarantee the French colonial empire; 
see also Jackel, Frankreich, 166 ff., 199 ff.; Tillmann, Deutschlands Araberpolitik, 319 ff. 
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time—the downright precondition of global strategy. The reason why such 
a joint strategy was never accomplished was certainly not Germany’s failure 
to realize its advantages, but that the non-synchronous nature of operational 
successes in the European and Asian theatres ultimately rendered co-ordinated 
action in its narrower sense impossible. 

An operational and logistic link-up of the two theatres of war by means of 
secure overland or sea connections—occasionally described in the literature as 
the ‘only remaining chance’ of the Axis powers in 1942°*—was beyond Hitler’s 
capacity also for another reason: the non-availability of time and forces. Hitler 
had good reason to believe that he had at his disposal only a few months, pre- 
sumably the duration of a summer campaign, before American war potential 
was fully mobilized and the Reich was threatened by strategic encirclement 
through the establishment of a ‘second front’. That was all the time he had for 
‘making a clean sweep in the east’®’ and organizing the German sphere of power 
into a defendable structure. However, this would be possible only if Germany’s 
requirements of raw materials, especially oil, were assured in the medium and 
long term and if the war in the east, which was swallowing up all manpower 
and material resources on an unforeseen scale, could be brought at least to a 
provisional conclusion. In view of these indispensable prerequisites, as well as 
the fact that the condition of the German ground and air forces permitted the 
execution of only one, and quite certainly not several parallel major offensives, 
Hitler did not see that he had any military alternative to the Caucasus opera- 
tion, even with the change of strategic framework conditions since December.”° 

What, for a while, he did consider realizable was some supplementary lesser 
operation against Suez—but, unlike the concept of the Naval War Staff, this 
would only be in the nature of a raid without a permanent securing of supply 
routes.’' At the back of that idea was once more his hope of inducing Britain to 
conclude a separate peace. In view of the resumed German advance in North 
Africa (since 21 January 1942) and, above all, the direct threat to Singapore 
in February, this expectation turned into a veritable idée fixe.”* Churchill, the 
Fuhrer announced to his dinner companions on 2 February, resembled a ‘stag 
at bay’. He had ‘no followers any longer’ and was in the same position as 
‘Robespierre before his fall’.”* His discovery that this was evidently not the 
case put a noticeable damper on his euphoria a few weeks later.’”* The failure 
of the hoped-for signals to arrive from London, and his renunciation—partly 


*’ Thus e.g. Hillgruber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 88; critically: Tsouras, Operation ORIENT. 

* Hitler, quoted from Stab OKH, No. 1441/41 g.Kdos., 28 Dec. 1941, notes on the report to 
Hitler by Chef HRiist u. BdE, 23 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 14/4. 

7° For details see sect. VI.1.1 at n. 46 and VI.1x (Wegner). 

™ Reuth, Entscheidung, 149 ff. 

” Hitler’s hopes, though exaggerated, were not without some justification. After the surrender 
of Singapore there had in fact been (admittedly unofficial) soundings with German diplomats; see 
also Martin, Friedensinitiativen, 494 ff. 

73 Hitler, Monologe, 252 (2 Feb. 1942); ibid. 268 (6 Feb. 1942): the British lacked ‘only the initial 
step’, 220-1 (24 Jan. 1942); also Talvela, Sotilaan eldmd, ii. 133-4 (18 Mar. 1942). 

™* Goebbels, Tagebticher 1942-1943, 133 ff. (20 Mar. 1942). 
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for a lack of aircraft and partly out of consideration for his Italian ally—of the 
Suez operation planned for the end of March, led Hitler to concentrate his 
hopes once more on developments on the eastern front, where the winter crisis 
appeared to have been overcome. 

Concerning the Soviet Union, Hitler still believed in military victory, while 
with Britain he hoped to conclude a political arrangement. His attitude to 
the United States, on the other hand, was marked by helplessness. He did 
not know yet how to defeat the United States, he frankly confessed to the 
Japanese ambassador at the beginning of 1942.’* That was an understatement: 
basically he did not even know how he would be able to stand up to it. Nor 
did he know when the full potential of this immense country would come to 
fruition, or in which theatre of war it would predominantly be employed. If in 
Europe, against which of the continent’s extended coastlines? To his entourage 
Hitler tried to conceal his helplessness and unease behind a flood of derogatory 
remarks not just against Roosevelt but against the United States in general. It 
was a ‘rotten and corrupt state’, ‘a half-Judaized and niggerized society’,”® ‘the 
stupidest nation imaginable’, whose soldiers, moreover, were all cowards.”’ But 
this was a case of whistling in the dark, because Hitler was really afraid of the 
United States and had an uneasy suspicion that ‘if this war is won by anyone, 
it will only be America’.’* His conviction that America’s rise would be at the 
cost of the British Empire (‘if it is lost by anyone, it will be lost by England’)’° 
confirmed him in his expectation that London would shortly veer out of the 
Allied coalition, if not indeed in his prediction of a future war to be fought by 
Germany and Britain shoulder to shoulder against the United States.*° 

None the less, Hitler realized the need for securing the western and north- 
ern European outposts of his sphere of dominion against the threat of Anglo- 
American attacks. “The Arctic, North Sea, and Atlantic coastal areas domi- 
nated by us’, he had instructed the Wehrmacht High Command on 14 Decem- 
ber, ‘are eventually to be developed into a new Westwall, in order that, with the 
smallest possible involvement of permanently stationed field forces, any enemy 
landing operation, even by very strong forces, can be repulsed.’*' Ever since 
the United States had entered the war and the British had attempted a num- 
ber of lesser landings in the final days of December, Hitler had been especially 


75 Staatsmdnner, ii. 41. 

76 Hitler, Monologe, 184 (7 Jan. 1942). 

7 Tbid. 178 (4/5 Jan. 1942). That was in line with the basic pattern of German propaganda to 
America after Dec. 1941; see also Moltmann, ‘Nationalklischees’, 220 ff. 

7® Hitler, Monologe, 199 (15 Jan. 1942). Weinberg thoroughly misinterprets this aspect in 
‘Deutsche Politik’, 73-4; but see also Zitelman, Hitler, 355 ff. 

” Hitler, Monologe, 199 (15 Jan. 1942), see also 305 (27 Feb. 1942): ‘The British Empire is 
gradually becoming a colony of the American Jews.’ Hitler thereby picks up a thesis first put 
forward by him in the 1920s; see also Hitler’s Secret Book, 209. On the real background of this 
British-US rivalry for power see Watt, Succeeding John Bull, here esp. 32. 

80 “A German-British army will throw the Americans out of Iceland’ (Hitler, Monologe, 184: 7 
Jan. 1942); Hitler had already made a basically similar statement in the summer of 1941 (see ibid. 
47, 56). | KTB OKW ii/2. 1262. 
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concerned about the more than 2,500 kilometres of Norwegian coast as the 
potential ‘fateful zone of this war’. Influenced largely by rumours deliberately 
spread by the British, he soon felt ‘thoroughly convinced’ that ‘Britain and the 
United States intend to make every effort to influence the course of the war by 
an attack in northern Norway’.*? 

Although priority had already been assigned to the defence of the Norwe- 
gian coast in the above-mentioned Wehrmacht High Command directive of 
14 December, a whole string of new measures came into effect after the be- 
ginning of the new year for enhancing the defences of Norway.**? The most 
important were the transfer of additional fortification battalions and the re- 
location of heavy naval units (Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Prinz Eugen) from the 
Atlantic port of Brest to home waters (Operation Cerberus of 12-13 February 
1942).°* Behind this measure, ordered by Hitler against the wishes of the Naval 
War Staff, stood Hitler’s intention to concentrate, if possible, the entire naval 
strength on the defence of the northern flank of the German sphere of power, ** 
especially as army and Luftwaffe capacities were inadequate. 

With Operation Cerberus and the British commando operation against St- 
Nazaire on 28 March 1942*° the Franco-Belgian coastal area also moved into 
the centre of German, or more particularly Hitler’s, anxieties. The fact that, as 
a result of British and American statements in connection with Molotov’s visits 
to London and Washington,*’ these anxieties increased over the subsequent 
months was to prove a heavy burden on the conduct of German operations 
in the east during the summer. The twenty-two infantry and seven motorized 
or armoured divisions—altogether some half million men—which were held 
in readiness along the Channel and Atlantic coasts, or as reserve divisions in 
the west, and which were reinforced in July by the transfer of further effective 
SS formations from the east,** were a substantial factor in preventing the 
establishment of a clear point of main effort—in which Hitler had originally 
seen the particular, and presumably the last, hope of success for the 1942 
summer campaign. 

Hitler’s measures following America’s entry into the war reveal clear indi- 
cations of a continental defensive strategy even during the first half of 1942. 
Hitler had come to realize—even if, out of consideration for public morale, 
this was not openly stated—that the war would probably go on for a number of 
years yet, indeed that not even the war in the east could be brought to a defini- 


*” “Fuhrer Conferences’, 22 Jan. 1942 (see also 29 Dec. 1941). In fact Norway had by then 
clearly moved into the background as a target region of a second front in British invasion plans; 
see also Oberdorfer, ‘Norwegen’, 164. 

83 For details see Germany and the Second World War, iv.11.111.1(e). 

Transfer of the ‘Tirpitz’ to Drontheim was completed on 16 Jan. 1942. 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 2 ff.; also sect. III.1 at n. 85 and II1.111.2(c) (Rahn). 
86 In detail: Phillips, Greatest Raid; also sect. II1.111.3 at n. 283 (Rahn). 

See also section VI.1v.3 at n. 92 and sect. I.1.2(c) (Boog). 

88 See also Fithrer Order of 9 July 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 1280-1 (doc. 13), and Directive No. 
45 of 23 July 1942, in Hitler’s War Directives. 
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tive end within a foreseeable time.*? What might just about be read between 
the lines of Hitler’s New Year Proclamation and his Order of the Day to the 
Wehrmacht on the same occasion”® was openly discussed in his closer circle. 
Thus Hitler remarked to Antonescu in February that he would prepare for 
the possibility of ‘another winter campaign’ and allowed it to be understood 
that ‘even after the crushing of the regular Russian army a partisan war would 
continue for a long time behind the Urals’, for which he would hold ready ‘50- 
60 divisions of the very best troops’.’! Five weeks later Goebbels confided to 
his diary that in the east there could possibly develop a ‘hundred years’ war’, 
though the Fuhrer would not wage war there ‘into infinity’: ‘his objectives 
are the Caucasus, Leningrad, and Moscow. Once these objectives have been 
realized by us he will absolutely make an end at the beginning of next October 
and go into winter quarters in good time. As one option he intends to build up 
a gigantic line of defence and then leave the eastern campaign alone.’”? 
Goebbels’s notes very clearly reveal the different, and often conflicting, ele- 
ments which sustained Hitler’s picture of the overall strategic situation in the 
first half of 1942—his disillusionment regarding a rapid collapse of Bolshe- 
vism, the rebirth, after the mastering of the winter crisis, of his euphoria about 
German military possibilities in the east, as well as his worries that interven- 
tion by the western Allies might soon compel him to splinter his strength. Yet 
despite the lessons of the winter and his awareness of growing time pressure, 
the option of a political conclusion of the war in Russia continued to be totally 
out of the question for Hitler. Japanese and Swedish offers of mediation in 
February—March were brusquely rejected®* or petered out without reaction. 
The same fate was shared by the soundings launched during those weeks by 
the Soviet side—mainly by way of Edgar Klaus, a German intelligence agent 
stationed in Stockholm. Although these approaches were not totally ignored, 
and were even used by Canaris, head of the Amt Ausland/Abwehr (foreign 
intelligence), for a first move, on his own initiative, on the peace issue, they 
never had a hope of being taken up by Hitler.°* The reasons for Hitler’s 


®° The possibility that the war might not be won even in 1942 was first hinted at by Hitler 
in his Sportpalast speech of 30 Jan. 1942 (published in Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1826 ff.) and then 
more clearly ina speech on 26 Apr. 1942 (published ibid. 1865 ff.). On anxious public reaction see 
Kershaw, Hitler Myth, 182; Steinert, Hitlers Krieg, 282-3. 

°° See Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1821-2. 

°! Staatsmdnner, ii. 46-7. When, in the same conversation, Hitler declared that the impending 
operations would ‘aim at the final smashing of Russian power’ and that it was now a case of 
‘shattering and disarming the last Russian formations’, these remarks should be seen as over- 
simplifications for the benefit of Antonescu’s great expectations. 

°? Goebbels, Tagebiicher 1942-1943, 132 (20 Mar. 1942). Although the vision of a permanent 
frontier struggle and of an eastern wall of ‘live people’ can be traced with Hitler before that date, 
it had always been associated with the idea of a previous collapse of the Soviet system (see e.g. 
Hitler, Monologe, 68: 25 Sept. 1941). In 1942 this aspect clearly receded into the background. 

°3 See Ribbentrop’s directive to the embassy in Tokyo of 7 Mar. 1942, ADAP E ii, doc. 19, 
36-7; also comprehensively in Schréder, Bestrebungen, 8 ff. 

°* See also Schréder, Bestrebungen, 25 ff.; Fleischhauer, Sonderfrieden, 78 ff.; Martin, ‘Sondie- 
rungen’, 280 ff. 
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uncompromising attitude in the matter of a separate German-—Soviet peace, in 
spite of all his troubles, were primarily of an ideological and only secondarily 
of a strategic nature. T’o him, the annihilation of the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik mortal 
enemy’ and the conquest of ‘living-space’ in the east were the raison d’étre 
of the war he had unleashed. Any abandonment of this objective through a 
premature conclusion of peace would have deprived him of his true historic 
mission and the German people of the meaning of the war; for that reason alone 
it was out of the question for him. The Wehrmacht’s increasing difficulties in 
the east could not basically change this attitude, because Hitler viewed them 
pragmatically not as signs of military overextension but as confirmation of 
the ‘fateful’ character of this racial war, which would determine Germany’s 
historical right to existence—seen as the right of the stronger. ‘Icily cold’, he 
therefore announced in January 1942, more than three years before the col- 
lapse of the Reich: ‘If the German nation is not ready to engage itself for its 
self-preservation, very well: then let it disappear!’** 

Despite this ideological fixation, there was still the theoretically possible 
option, the one adopted in the past with the Hitler—Stalin pact of August 1939, 
of ensuring a breathing-space in the east by an arrangement with the Soviet 
Union, without giving up his own ultimate objective. In that way he might 
first bring the war in the west to a victorious conclusion. This option was not, 
in the given situation, available to Hitler for a series of predominantly strategic 
considerations. For one thing, he believed that, having overcome the winter 
crisis, he was once more at an advantage over the Red Army” after its heavy 
blood-letting and grievous loss of material; this advantage he was afraid to lose 
by a premature peace. Because of the low living standard in the Soviet Union 
and its potential for the mobilization of vast numbers of its population for 
the mass production of war material, the country—as Hitler explained to the 
Finnish liaison general Talvela—would again represent a danger to Europe in 
five years’ time.°” Whether justified or not, this prospect was bound to alarm 
him, the more so as he could not expect to perform within the time necessary 
the reorientation of armaments from the requirements of the land war to those 
of the naval and air war (and back again), as would be called for by a repeated 
switching of the area of main effort. Of decisive importance, however, was the 
fact that, with Britain expected by Hitler sooner or later to leave the ranks of 
Germany’s enemies, he believed that a genuine separate peace was within his 
reach, one that was incomparably more attractive than a peace with the Soviet 
Union. 


°5 Hitler, Monologe, 239 (27 Jan. 1941); on the ideological context see Jackel, Hitlers Weltan- 
schauung, 121 ff. 

°° On the German assessment of the Red Army see sect. VI.1.3 (Wegner). 

°? Hitler would not therefore conclude a peace with the Soviet Union until Bolshevism was 
pushed out of Europe; Talvela, Sotilaa eldmd, ii. 134 (18 Mar. 1942). 
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Hitler’s perception of the overall war situation in the first half of 1942 re- 
vealed his typical combination of strategic instinct, surpassing that of many 
of his military advisers, and compulsive ideological wishful thinking. Its dog- 
mas apparently provided him with a kind of filter for the flood of individual 
decision-relevant items of information, a flood no longer manageable by a 
single individual. Most of these pieces of information penetrated into his 
consciousness only if they conformed to his ‘categorical imperative’ of the 
essentially winnable nature of the war. Contrary information and experience 
only rarely had a lasting effect on Hitler’s political and strategic picture of 
the situation; as a rule they were quickly reinterpreted into ideologically con- 
forming arguments. Hitler himself had no hesitation whatever in justifying 
this procedure by declaring belief in the success of a cause to be an essential 
prerequisite: ‘If someone starts an operation with the warning “Careful, it 
might go wrong”, then it must go wrong! If one wants to force a decision, then 
one must say: “On with it!”’?® 

In these circumstances the gulf between the reality of the war and its per- 
ception by the Fiihrer was bound to widen to the extent that the war situation 
developed contrary to Hitler’s hopes. From the second half of 1942 onwards 
this process of blindness to facts acquired a dimension which, more and more 
often, deprived any rational strategic (and operational) calculations of their 
basis. The consequence was an increasing number of objectively mistaken 
operational decisions, which, however, did not impair Hitler’s monopoly on 
decision-making.” If anything, the contrary was true. After the leadership 
crisis in September’®® Jodl lost his position as Hitler’s first operational ad- 
viser for the overall conduct of the war. The Wehrmacht Operations Staff was 
squeezed out by Zeitzler, the new chief of the Army General Staff, from its 
shared responsibility for the Russian theatre of war, with the result that, while 
operational responsibility for the individual frontal sectors may have become 
more clearly assigned, any unified overall planning of the war had become to- 
tally impossible.'°! The prospects of an effective corrective to Hitler’s strategic 
inspirations were thus slighter than ever. 

This was the more disastrous as, during the second half of the year, the 
operational situation on practically all the fronts—with the exception of the 
U-boat war—was seriously deteriorating. If one bears in mind the strategic 
time pressure under which Hitler believed himself to be operating in 1942, 
it is only too understandable that after July he exhibited clear symptoms of 
nervousness. Not only had the main operation in the east (after 28 June) 

°® Hitler, Monologe, 359 (21 Aug. 1942). Dorner, Logik des MiBlingens, 144 ff., 256 ff., and 265 ff., 
demonstrates that Hitler’s inclination towards persons overchallenged by complex situations is 
by no means untypical. 

°° Tn this context see also Mommsen, ‘Hitlers Stellung’, 58 ff. 

100 See sect. VI.v.3 (Wegner). 


‘0! The most recent overall situation assessment was submitted by WFst on 10 Dec. 1942 
(published in Forster, ‘Strategische Uberlegungen’, 100-7). 
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started a few weeks later than planned, but the German push in Egypt had, 
after the promising surrender of Tobruk, ground to a halt at El Alamein, and 
the capture of Malta, vital for the elimination of the British position in the 
Middle East and originally envisaged for July (Operation Hercules),'°? had 
been postponed by two months. At the same time intelligence information 
suggested that, notwithstanding Allied defence efforts in East Asia, from the 
late summer onwards stronger enemy forces would have to be expected in the 
Egyptian—Libyan region and in the Middle East than prior to Japan’s entry 
into the war.'°? Moreover, the British air raids during the preceding weeks, on 
Lubeck (on 28-9 March) and, above all, on Cologne (on 30-1 May), marking 
the start of ‘area bombing’, had heralded a qualitatively and quantitatively new 
dimension of Allied bombing warfare, one that was exceedingly dangerous to 
the morale and staying power of the German civilian population.'* Finally, 
despite Tokyo’s attempts at disinformation, the German leadership was begin- 
ning to realize, at least following the naval and air battle of Midway (4-6 June 
1942), that the Japanese conduct of the war had likewise reached the limits of 
what was possible for that country.'°* On top of all this, the crushing defeat 
which the British appeasement opposition suffered in the Commons on 1 July, 
when they had tabled a vote of no confidence in Churchill,’®* represented, on 
sober evaluation, a serious setback to German hopes of a possible readiness on 
Britain’s part to make peace. If Hitler typically clung to these hopes,'®’ he did 
so on the strength of the continuing success of the German U-boats, Rom- 
mel’s lucky hand, as attested by the fall of Tobruk, and the surprisingly rapid 
territorial gain of the German operation against the Caucasus. The closer this 
advance got to its objective, the more intensively did he once more consider a 
southward extension of the Caucasus thrust in order to strike directly at the 
British Empire. ‘We must at all costs’, he once more affirmed at the beginning 
of August, ‘get down into the Mesopotamian plain and get the oil at Mossul 
away from the British. Then this whole war will be over.’'°* 

Such exaggerated hopes were nothing but the reverse side of growing anx- 
iety. Not without good reason did Hitler calculate that the very success, the 
seemingly overwhelming success, of the offensive in the east might induce 
the western powers to intervene prematurely on the Continent; after all, they 
could scarcely stand idly by while the raw material and logistical base of the 
Soviet war effort was being destroyed.'®? The fact that, as Abteilung Fremde 


102, See sect. V.1.2 (Stumpf). 

103, GenStdH/Abt. Fremde Heere West, Lagebild Britisches Reich nach AbschluB der Schlacht 
in der Marmarica, 26 June 1942, 4, BA-MA RH 2/1522. 

104 See sect. [V.1v.1 from n. 27 (Boog). 

105 See sect. II.1v.3 (Rahn). 106 See Gilbert, Road to Victory, 137 ff. 

107 See Picker, Hitler’s Table Talk, 27 and 28 June, 1 July 1942. 

8 Hitler, Monologe, 329 (5 Aug. 1942); six days later: ‘If the British were to come tomorrow, 
wishing to make peace on the basis of each bearing his own costs, I would probably say: “All 
right.”’ (ibid. 337: 11 Aug. 1942). 

109 See teletype OK W/WFESt No. 551213/42 g.Kdos., 9 July 1942, published in KTB OKW ii. 
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Heere West [department for foreign armies, west] had been reporting for 
some time,'!® a sufficiently large number of combat-ready formations seemed 
to be standing by, which, despite shipping-space problems'!'—of which the 
Germans were aware—had to be taken into account for a surprise landing in 
Norway, on the Channel coast, or elsewhere, provided a disquietingly realistic 
background to German fears of a second land front in Europe. That ‘window 
of vulnerability’ had to be closed as quickly as possible. Hitler attempted to 
do this in two ways: first, by intensifying his demands that the Channel and 
Atlantic coasts be developed into an ‘unassailable fortress’,'!? along with the 
alarmist rumour, spread through diplomatic and propaganda channels, that 
the German defences in the west were prepared for all eventualities at any 
time.''? Second, and more crucially, Hitler, seduced by the relative ease of the 
German advance until then, decided to stake everything on one card in the 
east. Misinterpreting the—initially systematic—evasive manceuvres of the Red 
Army as exhaustion of its strength, Hitler decided in the third week of July 
to split his offensive into two synchronous but geographically divided partial 
offensives, one towards the Volga and the other towards the Caucasus.''* Be- 
hind this operationally wrong decision of Hitler as the commander-in-chief of 
the army, which, regardless of its fatal consequences did not in itself represent 
‘the turning-point in the war’,''® stood nothing other than the determination 
of Hitler the supreme war lord to reach the most important strategic object- 
ive of the campaign, the early conquest and reutilization of the Caucasian oil 
wells, before any Allied initiative in the west. By the beginning of September 
Hitler must have fully realized that this would not be possible, indeed that in 
the military field the war could scarcely be won any longer. This presumably 
was the true reason for what was the most serious leadership crisis of the war 
until then, culminating in Halder’s dismissal.''® Not only had the offensives 
at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus got bogged down, but the few oilfields then 
captured had been so thoroughly destroyed as to remain unproductive for a 
long time to come. In the north, too, the projected offensive operations, against 
both Leningrad and the Murmansk railway—a vital Allied supply line into the 
Soviet Union—were superseded by the Soviet offensive against Shlisselburg, 
mounted during the final days of August. It was becoming obvious that the 


"0 Minute of Chef Fremde Heere West, Lagebild im Britischen Reich, 5 May 1942, 6-7, 
BA-MA RH 2/1521. 

"1 See also the study Die britisch-amerikanischen Operationsméglichkeiten gegen Europa und 
Afrika in Jahre 1942, prepared by Fremde Heere West in collaboration with Fremde Heere Ost 
and 3. Abt.Skl., and submitted on 1 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/1521, as well as a survey by 
OKH/GenStdH/OQu IV, of 23 June 1942, on Verschiffungsméglichkeiten der britischen und 
amerikanischen Wehrmacht (Stand vom Anfang Juni 1942), BA-MA RH 2/1522. 

"2 Gen. d. Pioniere und Festungen beim ObdH, 14 Aug. 1942, record of the conference with 
the Fuhrer on the Atlantic Wall on 13 Aug. 1942, IfZ, MA-265, fos. 10g0-1. 

"3 For individual data on this and the following passage see sect. VI.1v.3 at nn. 79 and 92 
(Wegner). "4 See Directive No. 45 of 23 July 1942, in Hitler’s War Directives. 

"5 Thus, in typical overestimation of purely local developments, Doerr, Feldzug, 26. 

"6 See sect. VI.v.3 at nn. 125 and 142 (Wegner). 
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Red Army—as stated in an assessment of Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost [de- 
partment for foreign armies, east] of 29 August—would move into the winter 
‘further weakened, but not crushed’ and would during that time retain ‘the 
potential for an active conduct of operations’.''? Under these circumstances 
there could be no question for some time to come of crossing the Caucasus 
and thrusting against the British position in the Middle East—even though 
Hitler, anxious to prevent any acknowledgement of his failure, was just then, 
during those critical weeks of September, demonstratively beginning to make 
appropriate plans, albeit scheduled now for 1943. The fact that the German-— 
Italian Africa Army’s offensive, which had started only a few days earlier, had 
to be halted on 2 September shows how hopeless German efforts had become 
to seize the initiative in the eastern Mediterranean area. Any chance of still 
arriving at an agreed transcontinental strategy with Germany’s Japanese ally 
had thus become illusory, no matter how much lip service was being paid to 
such an intention.''® 

The diminution of strategic options, caused by the deterioration of the war 
situation, was reflected in the situation assessments of the individual operations 
staffs; under the acute threat to the German power-sphere these increasingly 
tended to converge—without, of course, openly questioning Hitler’s impera- 
tive of final victory. Thus the army command, or at least Halder personally, 
was, in view of the apparent deadlock at the German-—Soviet front, more ready 
than before to view the region of Suez and the Middle East as the strategic ‘key 
to the victorious continuation and conclusion’ of the war.''® Simultaneously 
the Naval War Staff began gradually to move away from the global maritime 
strategy it had favoured as recently as the spring of that year. Although, as 
reflected in a situation report of 20 September,'*® Raeder’s circle held the 
view that the war had developed into an ‘economic war on the very greatest 
scale’, whose prime objective was the ‘throttling of the enemy’s war economy 
along with the greatest possible maintenance of our own’, the demand for a 
Euro-Asian coalition war was no longer, or only marginally,'*! derived from 
that view. Instead there was talk now of a ‘European hedgehog position’, the 
accelerated development of which ‘for the repulse of all possible enemy of- 
fensives’ was the command of the hour (see Map I.11.2).'’? The extent of the 


"7 Quoted from Kehrig, Stalingrad, 552 (doc. 1). 

"8 See e.g. the conference between Jodl, Nomura, and Banzai on 5 Aug. 1942; Martin, Deutsch- 
land und Japan, 263-4; see also Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 302-3 (26 Sept. 1942). 
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7/259. 

0 Situation conference of Naval War Staff, 20 Sept. 1942: Welche strategischen und militiri- 
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"1 Thus in the memorandum of 20 Oct. 1942, Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii, here 292-3. 

2 Situation assessment of 20 Sept. 1942 (as n. 120), 43. A memorandum submitted a month 
later (see n. 121) refers to a ‘strategic encirclement’ by the enemy powers, representing a conti- 
nuation of earlier attempts at a ‘tigher encirclement’ on the continent of Europe, foiled in 1939-40 
by the military successes of the Axis (Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 277); see also Map I.11.2. 
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shift of emphasis within a mere six months was also revealed by the fact that, 
while the German-Italian position in the Mediterranean and North Africa was 
reaffirmed as being of prime strategic importance, the ‘crucial importance of 
the Russian theatre of war’ was stressed at the same time: there, Germany’s 
strategic objectives had not yet been reached and developments over the com- 
ing winter months were ‘not yet predictable’. For that reason a ‘withdrawal of 
forces from the east for the purpose of executing strategic offensive plans on 
other fronts, or for an appreciable enhancement of the armament potential in 
order to reinforce the combat means necessary for the final struggle against 
the naval powers Britain/USA’ would not be possible until a strength-saving 
eastern frontier was achieved by conquest, an adequate oil basis secured ‘by 
effectively cutting Russia off from Caucasian oil’, all Anglo-American supply 
lines to the Soviet Union severed from the north and south, and the Baltic 
region brought fully under German control ‘by the definitive elimination of 
Leningrad’. Attainment of these objectives, the Naval War Staff believed, was 
the ‘fundamental prerequisite of any further successful operations against the 
western opponents’.'’? With this evaluation of the situation, which it did not 
basically change until the Allied landing in North Africa on 7-8 November, 
the Naval War Staff had more or less veered towards Hitler’s own view of the 
situation.'?* Apart from recommending an intensified continuation of the At- 
lantic supply war, it was no more able than the other operations staffs to suggest 
a realistic way of regaining the strategic initiative. Instead, a realization was 
gaining ground after September that the offensive élan of the Axis powers was 
exhausted and that it was now the opponent’s move, indeed that, as Colonel 
(Gen. Staff) von Tippelskirch, chief of the Quartermaster’s Department in 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, observed with remarkable frankness weeks 
before the great enemy offensives in North Africa and on the Volga, Germany 
had ‘gradually arrived at a turning-point in the war’.'?* With Hitler this real- 
ization of a qualitative turn in the war led to his ‘hold-on strategy’,'”® reflected 
in a growing number of individual decisions and fundamental orders. In the 
prevailing circumstances that was less of a strategy than the reflection of stra- 
tegic helplessness. So long as the options of a political solution of the conflict, 
dubious though they might be but surely worth exploring, or of a strategic 
withdrawal to a sensible line that could be defended, remained taboo, there 
really was scarcely any alternative to Hitler’s ‘hold-on strategy’—as demon- 
strated by the hopelessness of the situation after the collapse of the planned 
schedule at the beginning of the year.'”’ 


Situation assessment of 20 Sept. 1942 (as n. 120), 7-9. 
See also the detailed analysis in Schreiber, Revisionismus, 346 ff. 
?5 WESt/Qu. 551692/42 g.K. Chefs., 4 Oct. 1942, BA-MA II W 51/2. 
See above all the Fuhrer Order of 8 Sept. 1942 on the ‘fundamental tasks of defence’, 
published in KTB OKW ii/1. 1292 ff. (doc. 21). 

"7 This does not affect the question, repeatedly discussed elsewhere in this volume, of the 
extent to which Hitler’s hold-on orders were operationally justifiable in individual instances. 
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The dramatic intensification of the war situation following the Anglo- 
American landing in North Africa on 7-8 November and Montgomery’s 
counter-attack launched shortly before, as well as the Red Army’s Stalin- 
grad offensive twelve days later, did not give rise among the top leadership in 
Germany to any fundamental rethinking, but only to a stiffening of the ‘hold- 
on’ mentality. It is true that, immediately after the Allied landings in Morocco 
and Algeria, some (unspecified) ‘experts’ believed that ‘Africa will be lost to 
us fairly quickly whatever happens’ and that, regardless of all German efforts 
‘to keep [Italy] artificially on its feet’, the development now emerging more 
clearly was ‘the loss of the Mediterranean with all its consequences’ .'?* These 
views, however, did not fashion the climate of opinion in Hitler’s circle. Still 
rejecting the idea of a separate peace with the Soviet Union, as by then also 
recommended on the Italian side,'?? Hitler instead believed that the unflinch- 
ing maintenance of the positions conquered by the Wehrmacht represented 
the only way of preserving his chances. He would not give up his strategic ob- 
jectives for 1942, which he regarded as indispensable to Germany’s successful 
survival of a long war, and if necessary he would, with a further postponement, 
strive for them again in 1943. The fact that the forces available to Germany 
were insufficient, both in the east and in the Mediterranean, for the fulfilment 
of such wishful thinking did not bother him in his determination to compel 
the fortunes of war, just as they had not bothered him during the winter of the 
preceding year. 

While this discrepancy between reality and its perception by Hitler is en- 
tirely in line with the pattern outlined above, it is nevertheless astonishing 
that it was meanwhile very largely colouring the situation assessment of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff. A typical example is an evaluation of the overall 
war situation ordered by Jodl on 29 November and presented by him (his 
last) on 10 December 1942.'*° Presumably with the intention of preventing 
an excessively critical assessment of Germany’s chances by his staff, Jodl had 
issued ‘guidelines’ in advance, which anticipated substantial sections of the 
memorandum’s findings:'*! 


North Africa must absolutely be held as a forefield of Europe. The prerequisite is the 
rapid setting in motion of overseas transports. .. . If North Africa is lost nevertheless, 


8 Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 306 (9 Nov. 1942). We know, for instance, that the chief of Abt. 
Op/H in the WFSt, Col. (Gen. Staff) Baron von Buttlar-Brandenfels, repeatedly called for the 
abandonment of the African theatre of war; see Hillgruber, introduction to KTB OKW ii/1. 116 
Nn. 3. 

129 See Hitler’s entirely unequivocal remarks to the Italian foreign minister Count Ciano on 18 
and 20 Dec. 1942; Ciano had specially travelled to the Fiihrer’s HQ for soundings on this issue; 
Staatsmdanner, ii. 193, 171-2. See also Schréder, Bestrebungen, 18 ff; Deakin, Brutal Friendship, 
128 ff. 

130 Partially published in Forster, ‘Strategische Uberlegungen’; we follow his comment here. 
The memorandum represents an updating, in view of the changed situation, of a situation re- 
port only submitted by WFSt on 2 Nov; its text can no longer be found. See also Warlimont, 
Hauptquartier, 279. 

‘5! Guidelines quoted according to Greiner’s notes in KTB OKW ii/1. 1061 (1 Dec. 1942). 
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an Anglo-American attack has to be expected in the south-east of Europe, via the 
Dodecanese, Crete, and the Peloponnese. That is why the Balkans must be pacified and 
secured. In the west no major attack is yet to be expected next spring. In the northern 
region the enemy will probably attempt only small-scale enterprises. In the east, solid 
fronts should now be established, so that we can go over to the offensive at least at one 
point next spring. 


Jodl’s directives, as his then deputy, Lieutenant-General Warlimont, sub- 
sequently observed—no doubt with justification—betrayed ‘the language of 
Hitler rather than the General Staff’.'*? This is true also, and especially, of the 
assumption—taken up in the memorandum in line with Jodl’s guidelines—that 
in the event of North Africa being lost the Balkans would be the likeliest ob- 
jective of further Allied offensives. This was in accordance with Hitler’s view 
and also with that of the commander-in-chief of the navy,'** but differed from 
that of Abteilung Fremde Heere West, which regarded the Italian mainland 
(including its offshore islands) as another possible focus of Allied air raids and 
landing operations, but otherwise refrained from specific forecasts, believing 
that the opponent’s successes were increasing the number of his operational 
and strategic options.'** The evaluation of the situation of the war in the east 
and of the war in the air similarly showed that by the end of 1942 the Wehr- 
macht Operations Staff was no longer a critical corrective but an amplifier of 
Hitler’s wishful thinking. Thus the hope was entertained that the air superi- 
ority gained by the opponent ‘in individual sectors’ might be regained: it was 
assumed that, once the situation in the areas of Army Groups Centre and Don 
was cleared up, it would be ‘possible to free bomber formations, in particular, 
in the east and transfer them to the command of Commander South’.'?* Such 
an expectation, given the conditions on the eastern front in December, was 
more than questionable; it became totally unrealistic with the simultaneous 
demand—again entirely along Hitler’s lines—that ‘the offensive in the east, 
aiming at the Middle East, should be resumed at the earliest moment pos- 
sible’, as it was there, ‘along with the continuing effect of the U-boat war, that 
the key lay to a victorious conclusion of the war’.'*® 

Of course, there were other, more sceptical, voices. As early as October 
Colonel (Gen. Staff) von Tippelskirch had doubted the possibility of a ‘deci- 
sive spring operation in 1943’ in the east and taken the view that the war would 
‘be won not against Russia, but against England and America’.'*” Much along 
the same lines was the attitude of the Naval War Staff, which since the events of 
November was confronting the wreck of the naval-strategy ambitions it had so 
vigorously championed only nine months previously. It was the simultaneous 


82 Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 293. 

83, See ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 19 Nov. 1942; KTB OKW ii/1. 1092 (7 Dec. 1942). 

134 Fr.H. West, Britisch-amerikanische Operationsméglichkeiten im Mittelmeerraum und Mit- 
tleren Osten, 3 Dec. 1942, and Feindbeurteilung West of 9 Dec. 1942, both BA-MA RH 2/1522. 

35 Quoted from Férster, ‘Strategische Uberlegungen’, 106. Adm. Fricke, C/Skl., added the 
marginal gloss: ‘In that case the East will not be quiet for long!’ 136 Tbid. 104, 105. 

87 Asn. 125. 
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reversal of the situation on the southern Russian and North African fronts, 
together with a sobering realization of the true scale of the Japanese losses,'*® 
which made it impossible for the naval command, with its concept of the global 
interdependence of the separate theatres of war, simply to continue with its 
strategic planning. Not only was the long-cherished option of comprehensive 
German—Japanese coalition warfare now definitely unrealistic;'?? more impor- 
tant perhaps was the demoralizing realization that the renewed underrating of 
the Red Army and the resulting chronic over-extension of German forces in 
the east were threatening the planned transfer of adequate air and land forces 
for amphibious operations in the Mediterranean. There was a growing body 
of opinion in the Naval War Staff which warned against regarding ‘the conti- 
nuation of the offensive in the east with the objective of defeating the Russian 
armed forces as the primary and indispensable precondition of a successful 
conclusion of the war’. Quite on the contrary, an internal assessment by the 
navy at the beginning of 1943'*° suggested that 


it should today be assumed that securing of the continental maritime fronts and con- 
tinuation of the U-boat offensive are the prerequisites of a conclusion of the eastern 
campaign, the objective of which should be limited to the seizure of the regions ne- 
cessary to us and the establishment of a secure frontier. Now that the war has been 
started in Russia, and now that it has been shown that Russia cannot be defeated for 
the moment with the military forces available to us, but must gradually be forced to 
bleed itself white and to yield, there is a danger that, if we continue to concentrate all 
our offensive strength in the east without achieving our present final strategic objective, 
we shall weaken ourselves to such a degree that we are no longer able to repulse the 
offensive thrusts to be expected in the north, the west, and the south of the Continent. 


The realization that the navy would have to continue to bear the main 
burden of warding off the Anglo-American ‘large-area powers’ lent particular 
importance, after their landing in North Africa, to the question of where 
Germany’s relatively scant naval forces—the U-boats being their most ef- 
fective weapon—should have their point of main effort. It was no coincidence, 
therefore, that the long-simmering disagreement, based both on personal and 
on professional conflicts, between the commander of U-boats, Dénitz, and 
Raeder erupted with full violence during those very weeks. At first glance the 
issue of the employment of U-boats in the Mediterranean, seemingly a factual 
problem of prime operational importance, shows the profound break, shortly 


‘88 "Towards the end of the year Wenneker reported from Tokyo that Japan’s armaments and 
transport situation was so extended ‘that further large-scale actions, as for instance against 
India, Ceylon, Australia, or Hawai, are no longer even considered’; quoted from Salewski, 
Seekriegsleitung, ii. 183. See also sect. I.11.3(6) at n. 357 (Rahn). 

"8° Such proposals by Adm. Nomura had an irritating effect on his German partner; see 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 182-3; Martin, Deutschland und Japan, 148 ff., 270 ff. (doc. 20). 
Only in the sector of the tonnage war did the German Naval War Staff still believe in the possi- 
bility of greater harmonization with the Japanese; see situation report of the Naval War Staff of 1 
Dec. 1942, published in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii, doc. 14, here p. 324. 

40 7, Abt.SKL/Ip No. 138/43 of 12 Jan. 1943, Beurteilung der gesamtstrategischen Lage und 
Folgerungen auf propagandistischem Gebiet, 3, BA-MA RM 7/260. 
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afterwards made visible also by Raeder’s dismissal, which the November events 
represented for naval strategy.'*! The order, issued to Dénitz on 17 November, 
to make twenty U-boats each available for operations against the supply traf- 
fic both to Morocco and to Gibraltar meant the acceptance of a deliberate 
risk, as openly conceded in the Naval War Staff, that U-boat operations in 
the Atlantic, until then the only contribution to Germany’s conduct of the 
war still available, would in future be possible ‘only within the limits of the 
means available beyond their employment at the point of main effort’.'** This 
meant not only a frittering away of forces, but in fact the abandonment of 
the principle of a consistent tonnage war, because—as D6nitz explained in 
a situation assessment submitted the following day—nothing like the same 
high numbers of sinkings could be accomplished in the Gibraltar operational 
area; indeed, because of the enemy’s probable superiority in the air the boats 
would not even be able to be appropriately employed.'** Raeder, on the other 
hand, was no longer concerned merely to maximize the number of sinkings, 
but was intent on the ‘greatest possible interference with any intended or 
likely extension of the enemy’s position in North Africa, which might have 
consequences decisive for the outcome of the war’. The shortage of other 
means therefore inevitably required the employment of the U-boats ‘in order 
not to leave the enemy entirely unmolested’.'** For the time being the conflict 
between Raeder and D6nitz was settled by a compromise on the number of 
U-boats to be withdrawn from the Atlantic; however, the deeper reasons for 
Raeder’s fears about the development of the situation in the Mediterranean 
area remained unaffected. 

These reasons were closely connected with the collapse, within a few days of 
the Allied invasion of North Africa, of the policy vis-a-vis France championed 
throughout two years by the naval command. This had aimed at the inclusion 
of France as a formally equal partner in the alliance of the Axis powers. On 
the very day of the landing Raeder had implored Hitler in a teletype to use 
the occasion for ‘integrating France in the European struggle’. Such a step 
would offer a chance of successful repulse of the enemy forces concentrated 
in the western Mediterranean and thereby hold out the promise of ‘maxi- 
mum effect on the overall war situation and the political situation’.'** The 
scope of the Naval War Staff’s ideas concerning a policy towards France is 
revealed by Raeder’s proposal for an immediate reorganization of the military 
command structure in favour of an integrated ‘European Armed Forces Op- 
erations Staff Mediterranean’ with mixed German-—Italian—French operations 
staffs for the subordinate ground, naval, and air forces.'*° With this suggestion, 


‘4! For details see sect. III.11 at n. 39 and II1.111.1(d) at n. 142 (Rahn). 

Cmdr. Baron von Wangenheim, Ia of Skl., quoted from Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 179. 
3 Beurteilung der U-Boot-Lage durch den B.d.U., 18 Nov. 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 1307 ff. 

(doc. 30). 4 Quoted from Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 180. 

‘Fuhrer Conferences’, 19 Nov. 1942. 

See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 171, 619 (doc. 6). 
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born largely of mistrust of the Italian partner,'*’ the commander-in-chief of 
the navy not only misread French and Italian interests, but, more importantly, 
Hitler’s profoundly hostile attitude towards France. After a final conversation, 
in the nature of an ultimatum but inconclusive, with the French premier Pierre 
Laval,'** he gave orders for Corsica to be occupied on 11 November and the 
southern, until then ‘free’, part of France on the following day (Operation 
Anton).'*° 

While Operation ‘Anton’—on which the Naval War Staff had neither been 
consulted by Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command, nor even adequately 
informed—was in itself a heavy blow to its maritime strategy, the circumstances 
accompanying it were were even worse. The most painful aspect was that the 
endeavours of the naval command to save for its own use at least the French 
fleet at anchor at Toulon, either by arrangement with the French Admiralty 
Staff or, if necessary, by a forcible coup, thus forestalling competing Italian 
interests, collapsed abruptly when the fleet scuttled itself on 27 November.'*® 
Moreover, the fact that Hitler, while choosing a military preventive solution 
with regard to the southern French coastal forefield, could not make up his 
mind, against Raeder’s advice, to execute the long-prepared occupation of the 
Iberian Peninsula'*’ seemed to the Naval War Staff to betoken a half-hearted 
motivation, not commensurate with the seriousness of the situation. After all, 
in the event of the loss of North Africa, the Iberian Peninsula would be one of 
the directly threatened forefields of the German dominion.'** In consequence, 
the strategic situation on the southern flank of the German sphere of power 
was viewed by the Naval War Staff, and by Raeder in particular, as exceedingly 
gloomy. Although, as he hinted in an internal situation report at the end of 
November, he would not rule out the possibility that the Tunis bridgehead, 
ordered by Hitler on 10 November, might be held ‘by an all-out effort’, he 
thought the defection of Italy and the loss of the Balkans sufficiently probable 
to cause him to cast about for appropriate measures to be taken in that event.'*? 

It is significant that in connection with these concerns Raeder arrived at 
the conclusion that Hitler himself was not fully convinced of the gravity of 
the situation.'** In fact there had been increasing indications, ever since the 
September crisis and especially since the operational disasters in November 
1942, that Hitler, despite his unchallenged monopoly on decisions, was gradu- 
ally losing control of the situation in more than the military sense. Oppressed 
by the deteriorating everyday reality of the war and a growing realization that 

'47 On this aspect see in detail Schreiber, Revisionismus, 359 ff. 
On 10 Nov. in the presence of Ciano and Ribbentrop: Staatsmdnner, ii. 137-47 (doc. 18). 
4° See Jackel, Frankreich, 243 ff. 
See Schreiber, Revisionismus, 360 ff.; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 174 ff. 
See Directive No. 42 of 29 May 1942, in Hitler’s War Directives, details in Burdick, ‘Planu- 
ngen’. 

fe In his conversation with Ciano on 20 Dec. 1942 Hitler stated that it was ‘unnecessary to 

draw Spain into the war unless it was itself being threatened’: Staatsmdnner, ii. 193. Two days 


later, talking to Raeder, he was more evasive; see ‘Fithrer Conferences’ 303-4 (22 Dec. 1942). 
153, Salewski, ‘Raeder’, 104. 84 Thid. 105. 
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it could not be won,'** he escaped, more often than before, into Utopian hopes, 
seeking consolation in historical reminiscences or non-committal pieces of wis- 
dom and growing euphoric at reports of second- and third-rate successes. Not 
only was it psychologically disastrous that, in a virtually hopeless situation, he 
raised the holding of Stalingrad and Tunis into an existential question of ‘to 
be or not to be’,'** but the hopes expressed by him about the turn of the year— 
e.g. to reconquer North Africa from Tunisia and eventually throw the landed 
enemy into the sea,'*’ or even now to relieve Stalingrad and turn the Russian 
advance ‘into a catastrophic defeat’ '**—were simply in a realm beyond all ratio- 
nal calculation. The same is true of his noticeable tendency to minimize Allied 
operational successes, e.g. in East Asia,'*® or to make statistically absurd com- 
parisons between the war-economy potential of the individual powers. Thus, 
when Antonescu visited him at the ‘Wolf’s Lair’ on 10 January 1943, he tried 
to convince him not only of the allegedly desperate war-economy situation of 
the Soviet Union—an exaggeration, but at least partially true’®°—but in all 
seriousness also of Germany’s superior production capacity compared with 
that of the Anglo-Americans.'°! He made bold use of statistics to ‘prove’ to his 
interlocutor that the Allied naval powers were, at most, in a position to rebuild 


'62__4 naive calculation, as 


50 per cent of the shipping sunk by the Axis powers 
Hitler must have realized at least after the Naval War Staff’s situation report 
of 1 December 1942, which expressly pointed to the dangerously closing gap 
between the number of ships sunk and the figures for new ships being built.'* 
It is clear that these were not just trick arguments used to encourage shaky 
allies. The instances quoted are a reflection of an increasing escape from reality, 
which was the price for Hitler’s ‘fanatical determination not to capitulate under 
any circumstances’'** even in a strategically hopeless situation. Clearly notice- 
able also was his tendency, typical of the final phase of the war, to reinforce his 
own hold-on mentality by autosuggestion. At military-situation conferences at 
the height of the crisis he would engage in historical lectures, often for hours,'®* 
invoking the role of ‘destiny’ and ‘Providence’ in history and comparing the 
present struggle for survival and its crisis at one time to the ‘period of the 
struggle of the Movement’ and its risks'®* and at another to the Occident’s 
defensive struggle over the centuries against Huns, Moors, and Mongols.'®’ 
All that was a flight out of strategic helplessness. Since the spring of 1942, 
when the timetable for the objectives set for the current year had collapsed, 


‘55 More often than before Hitler now spoke of the consequences to be expected after a defeat 
of the Axis powers. Thus in his conversation with Antonescu on 10 Jan. 1943: Staatsmdnner, ii. 


202. 86 Tbid. 190-1 (conversation with Ciano on 19 Dec. 1942). 
87 Tbid. n. 2. 58 Tbid. 201 (conversation with Antonescu on 10 Jan. 1943). 
159 See ibid. 205. ‘60 See Harrison, Soviet Planning, ch. 4; Segbers, Sowjetunion, ch. x. 


‘el Staatsmdnner, ii. 206; even in his prewar speeches Hitler had made demographic compar- 
isons between Germany and the USA (see Thies, Architekt, 110 ff.). 

162 Staatsmdnner, ii. 205; similarly to Ciano on 20 Dec. 1942 (ibid. 195). 

63 See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 322-3 (doc. 14). 'o4 Staatsmdnner, ii. 207. 

165 See Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 453 (6 Jan. 1943). 166 See Salewski, ‘Raeder’, 105. 
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Hitler and his military entourage had clearly been at their wits’ end. From then 
onwards they moved in circles and by the end of the year, when the strategic 
objectives were outlined again, they found themselves exactly where they had 
been twelve months earlier, on the threshold of the ‘long war’—except for the 
crucial difference that the overall situation had in the meantime dramatically 
changed to the disadvantage of the Reich, and all the factors which might 
then have justified cautious optimism had since disappeared. The time-span 
which Germany had had available until the realization of the American mili- 
tary potential was exhausted, a second front had been established—if not yet 
on the European continent then in its proximity—and the hoped-for reversal 
of British war policy had not taken place. Besides, events in the Pacific area 
had long ceased to tie down the enemy forces to the extent expected by many 
German observers, and the prospects of a global war strategy had practically 
disappeared, with all the Axis partners being overextended. The war had thus 
reached a phase of strategic hopelessness'® in a form perceptible to the Ger- 
man operations staffs. In other words, on any reasonable calculation the war 
could no longer be won with the military means and resources available to 
the Reich, regardless of their strategic or operational employment. Realization 
of this fact was probably one of the reasons why any fundamental opposition 
to Hitler’s ‘wagon laager’ ideology, beyond detailed misgivings in individual 
instances, was stifled. After all, there seemed to be no promising strategic 
alternative—except possibly a political one, in the form of a German-initiated 
separate peace. Admittedly, the chances of that were diminishing, at a rising 
price, to the extent that the balance of the presumed ‘fortunes of war’ was 
coming down on the enemy side. Nothing reflected this more clearly than the 
demand for ‘unconditional surrender’'®? made by the Anglo-Americans in Jan- 
uary 1943 at the Casablanca Conference. Yet no matter how slight the chances 
and how great the risks of a separate peace, not to have even explored its possi- 
bilities was perhaps the gravest omission of the supreme military leadership in 
1942, and at the same time constituted the vital difference from the behaviour 
of the Supreme Army Command in 1918. This omission, however, was not 
only a consequence of personal inadequacies, but the logical result of a funda- 
mentally transformed self-picture of the German military leadership. Once it 
had, during the crises of 1939 if not before, surrendered its claim to political 
participation, stemming from the Prussian—German military tradition, and 
confined itself to the purely instrumental role of a professional élite serving 
the Ftihrer’s will,'’”° the fundamental decisions on war and peace, such as the 
decision on the declaration of war again the United States, were no longer the 
business of the general staffs. Added to this was the fact that the abolition of 
an autonomous Wehrmacht command and the institutional weakening of the 


'68 On the other hand, see Hubatsch, who regards 1943 as the ‘culmination year’ which brought 
‘the turning-point in the war’ on all fronts (KTB OKW iii/2. 1498). See also sect. VI.1x at n. 9 
(Wegner). 69 See ch. 1 above. 

170 See Miller, Armee, 36 ff. 
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Army General Staff in particular had also substantially weakened the outward 
framework for an autonomous policy of the military leadership. All this may 
have seemed, to the mind of the German dictator, ‘a substantial relief for a 
statesman’.'’' But its price was Germany’s agony, starting in the late autumn 
and dragging out for over two and a half years. 


2. FROM THE BERLIN-ROME AXIS TO THE MILITARY 
AGREEMENT OF THE TRIPARTITE PacT: THE 
SEQUENCE OF TREATIES FROM 1936 TO 1942 


REINHARD STUMPF 


On 11 December 1941 the Kingdom of Italy jointly with the German Reich 
(i.e. by arrangement and agreed timing) declared war on the United States of 
America.'”* In a short speech from the Palazzo Venezia on the afternoon of the 
same day Benito Mussolini declared 11 December to be ‘a further day of great 
historic decisions in the history of Italy and of memorable events, destined to 
give a new direction to the life of the continents’. Now at last ‘Fascist Italy 
and National Socialist Germany’ were opposing the United States of America 
‘at the side of heroic Japan’. The Tripartite Pact of 1940 was now—he was 
alluding to the agreement of the same day on the joint conduct of the war!7?— 
becoming ‘a military alliance rallying to its colours 250 million people resolved 
on victory with all their might’. The Tripartite Pact had become ‘a mighty 
instrument of war’, it was ‘the sure guarantor of victory’, and ‘in future the 
creator of just peace among the nations’.'”* 

Despite Mussolini’s enthusiastic peroration—‘Italians, men and women, 
stand tall! Prove yourselves worthy of the great hour! We shall be victorious!’— 
and the parenthetic references to applause interspersed throughout the Ger- 
man text, the enthusiasm of the multitude in front of the Duce’s official resi- 
dence does not seem to have been particularly great. But then it was three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the people were hungry, and it was a rather cold day, 
as Ciano soberly noted in his diary.'’* However, Ciano observed quite cor- 
rectly that since 7 December news of Japanese naval victories had ‘stimulated 
[Mussolini’s] Italian imagination’; his speech had been brief and crisp, and 
had contained ‘much pro-Japanese warmth [molto calore filonipponico]’.'”° 

It is certainly worth noting that Hitler in his Reichstag address in Berlin at 


177 


the same time’”’ referred to Japan with more reserve than Mussolini. While 


‘71 Minute by Dr Rudolf Brandt of 7 Sept. 1943 of a conversation of Reich Leader SS Himmler 
with Hitler: Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’, 127 (doc. 13). 

‘7 On this see sect. I.11.1 (Wegner). '3 Text in ADAP £ i, doc. 15, p. 24.n. 5. 

‘74 German text of the speech in Funkbericht Berlin, 11 Dec. 1941, PA, Biiro StS., Italien, vol. 
vii, unnumbered (3 pp.). See also Domarus, Mussolini, 351. 

5 Ciano, Diario 1937-1943, 565 (11 Dec. 1942); see also id., Diaries 1939-1943, 417. 

76 Ciano, Diario 1937-1943, 565. The English version (Diaries 1939-1943) is less precise. 
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the Duce spoke of the toughness of the Japanese soldier, on whose side it 
was ‘a privilege’ to fight,'”* Hitler in his speech made only casual mention 
of Japan; to him the conflict with Roosevelt was the main issue. As a result 
of Roosevelt’s war policy, he argued, war with the United States had become 
just as inevitable as the struggle against the Soviet Union: just as Russia was 
aiming at ‘domination and hence annihilation of all Europe’, so Roosevelt was 
aiming at ‘unlimited world-governing dictatorship’. On behalf of the whole of 
Europe, Germany would have to face that struggle of destiny ‘even if we were 
not allied with Japan’ and ‘not only because we are Japan’s allies’.'”° 

Roosevelt, he said, was the tool of the ‘eternal Jew’, who found his expres- 
sion in American capitalism as he did in Soviet Communism. That was why 
Roosevelt had prevented the entirely natural alliance between an ‘America 
headed by a president and a Germany headed by a Fiihrer’,'*° so that he could 
‘implement against us too what we have all had to see and experience with 
horror in the Soviet Union’, namely ‘the Jewish paradise on earth’. It was the 
task of the Germans to prevent this through battle and thus ‘to perform...a 
historic revision of unique dimensions’.'*' In Mussolini’s speech, by contrast, 
although Roosevelt, as with Hitler, figured as a ‘democratic despot’ and was 
seen to be solely responsible for the extension of the conflict into a world war, '*? 
there was no anti-Semitic element. 

Since open war with the United States had become increasingly inevitable 
since the beginning of the year, thanks to Roosevelt’s war policy, Hitler con- 
tinued, Pearl Harbor was being perceived as ‘a salvation’ by all Germans. 
Hitler, who had little interest in details of operations in East Asia and the Pa- 
cific, therefore saw the main achievement of the Japanese in that initial trigger, 
which had released the latent tension and which, in view of the ‘onslaughts of 
winter and the Russians’, represented a relief.'** This also explains the ‘trans- 
ports of joy’'** at the Fiihrer’s headquarters on 7 December, though Hitler’s 
speech—quite unlike Mussolini’s—betrayed little of that. 

There is no doubt, as indeed emerges from the harmonization of the 
speeches, that 11 December 1941 marked a high point in German-Italian 
also began at 15.00 hours. The German declaration of war was handed over by the German chargé 
d’affaires in Washington at 15.30 German time; the Italian declaration had been handed over an 
hour earlier (in Rome, by Ciano in person). Text of Hitler’s speech in Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1794 ff. 
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relations. These, as is well known, had by no means developed straightfor- 
wardly or unequivocally since Hitler’s first meeting with Mussolini in Venice 
in June 1934. Only after the conquest of Abyssinia in 1935-6 had there been a 
German-Italian rapprochement, enhanced by their joint support for Franco in 
the Spanish Civil War, and first acquiring diplomatic form during Ciano’s visit 
to Berlin in October 1936.'** In the secret protocol signed by Ciano and the 
German foreign minister Baron von Neurath on 23 October the two govern- 
ments undertook to maintain ‘closest contact’ in the impending negotiations 
for a western pact to replace the treaty of Locarno'*® and in the League of Na- 
tions, they assured one another of support in economic and financial matters, 
and they emphasized their trade-policy interest in the Danubian region. Both 
parties confirmed their intention to recognize Franco Spain and welcomed 
the German—Austrian rapprochement. Germany recognized the annexation of 
Abyssinia and Italy recognized Germany’s colonial aspirations. The decla- 
ration that ‘the greatest danger threatening peace and security in Europe is 
Communism’, whose propaganda would be ‘fought with all strength’ (Point 
3),'87 pointed to the Anti-Comintern Pact, which was initialled by Ambas- 
sadors von Ribbentrop and Mushakoji for Germany and Japan in Berlin the 
same day.'** 

Generally speaking, the Berlin protocol was more of a clarification of the two 
parties’ viewpoints on matters which were susceptible to consensus; detailed 
undertakings were avoided, and conflicts, as on the Austrian and Danubian 
issue, were not removed. The whole thing was a declaration of intent rather 
than a formulation of common policy.'®? The terse official communiqué of 25 
October 1936, even more abstract in order not to disrupt negotiations with 
the West, therefore refers to ‘amicable cordiality’, to a ‘harmony of views’, 
and to the ‘intention’ to work for ‘general peace and reconstruction’. To that 
end ‘contact [would be] maintained’.'*® Following upon these negotations— 
though without consulting Berlin—on 1 November 1936 Mussolini, in his 
big speech in the Cathedral square of Milan, proclaimed the ‘Rome—Berlin 
Axis’,'®’ which to him was the fulfilment of ancient aspirations;'*? the ef- 
fective formula soon became a slogan for the special relationship between the 
two countries. The Axis, as has been rightly observed, was not an alliance, but 
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‘political co-ordination and harmonization’, nota ‘political “marriage”, but... 
an “affair”’.'° 

At any rate, the ‘world-political triangle Rome—Berlin—Tokyo became real- 
ity’ in October-November 1936.'°%* On 25 November Germany and Japan 
solemnly signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in Berlin,'®* and a year later, on 
6 November 1937, Italy joined the pact.'°® As Theo Sommer has shown, the 
Anti-Comintern Pact had a most unusual history. The agreement had not been 
the ‘fruit of official diplomacy by Germany and Japan’,'®’ but had been initiated 
by unofficial circles, albeit connected to some degree with government. In 
mid-1935 Ribbentrop, at that time still the foreign-policy expert of the Nazi 
Party, on his own initiative and through an intermediary approached Oshima, 
the Japanese military attaché in Berlin, with the question whether the two 
countries might not conclude a ‘defensive alliance’ against the Soviet Union.'*® 
Immediately before, the Soviet Union had concluded a treaty of assistance 
with France and Czechoslovakia, and a renewed encirclement of Germany was 
beginning to take shape. Germany had to look for allies, and, in addition to 
Italy, Japan seemed a likely partner.'*° 

In the autumn of that year Ribbentrop first met Oshima in person in the 
apartment of the intermediary. He pointed out that he was acting without 
Hitler’s knowledge, but hinted that he would be able to win him over to 
the idea. His enquiry was addressed especially to the Japanese army, which 
was involved in various skirmishes with Soviet troops in Inner Mongolia and 
northern Manchuria. At the Seventh Comintern Meeting in Moscow Germany 
and Japan had been branded as ‘Fascist aggressor powers’.’°® In point of 
fact, the idea of an Anti-Comintern Pact originally came from a member 
of Ribbentrop’s staff, Hermann von Raumer;””' a more far-reaching treaty 
of ‘classical’ form was scarcely possible at that time, given the semi-official 
contacts. Hitler was informed no later than November 1935,” and following 
his approval negotiations for a treaty began on 26 November 1936; they lasted 
a whole year. 

First of all the misgivings of the Wehrmacht had to be overcome. Finding 
itself at a precarious stage of rearmament, it shied away from the seemingly 
incalculable risks of being tied to an expansionist military power. The Japanese 
General Staff for its part desired a ‘more or less general treaty’.”°* The Japanese 
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foreign ministry did not learn of the negotiations until February 1936; Togo, 
head of the European department and on two occasions the future foreign 
minister, was firmly opposed to the treaty, but was unable to prevail against 
the army.”** 

In February 1936 political developments almost automatically led to an in- 
tensification of German—Japanese negotiations. The ratification of the French— 
Soviet assistance treaty by France served as a pretext to Hitler for terminating 
the treaty of Locarno and for marching into the occupied Rhineland. On 28 
March the Soviet Union also ratified the assistance treaty, and on 8 April the 
text of a similar pact was published between the Soviet Union and Outer Mon- 
golia; this was unambiguously aimed against Japanese expansion towards the 
north. By the time Hitler received the Japanese ambassador Mushakoji at the 
Reich chancellery on 9 June, he had adapted himself to the new situation. He 
emphasized that ‘he had always regarded the uncompromising struggle against 
Communism as the only salvation of Europe’, and Mushakoji hastened to de- 
clare that Japan’s form of governmenthad ‘now also become authoritarian’ and 
that Japan likewise saw ‘its great enemies in Bolshevism and in the Communist 
idea’. His country therefore desired ‘the closest collaboration with Germany’. 
Hitler pronounced himself ‘ready for such collaboration’. 

In mid-July, with the continuation of the negotiations, the Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff suddenly offered the German side more far-reaching commitments, 
which, however, unlike the main agreement, were to be kept secret: in the 
event of an attack by the Soviet Union on one of the two contracting parties 
the other was at least to remain neutral. Ribbentrop, not wishing to upset ‘the 
England line of German politics’,?°° now showed some hesitation. However, 
the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War on 18 July resulted in Hitler’s personal 
intervention, and, despite various difficulties—arising from Togo’s efforts to 
keep the obligations of the treaty as limited as possible in order not to jeop- 
ardize his country’s relations with the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
Britain—the draft of the treaty was assuming ever firmer shape. Not until 25 
October 1936, four weeks prior to signature, was the German foreign ministry 
informed of the negotiations; however, these were continued by Ribbentrop in 
person in his capacity of Hitler’s special plenipotentiary.”°’ 

The ‘German—Japanese Agreement against the Communist Internatio- 
nal’,”°* as its full title ran, proceeded from the assumption that the object- 
ive of the Comintern was ‘to disintegrate and subdue existing states by all 
means at its command’ (Preamble). Germany and Japan thus agreed to inform 
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one another on the activities of the Comintern, jointly to discuss defensive 
measures, and execute them in co-ordination (Art. I). Other countries were 
invited to co-operate (Art. II), and a supplementary protocol laid down details 
on intelligence collaboration. This supplementary protocol was joined by Italy, 
whereas the secret agreement under which Germany and Japan undertook to 
preserve benevolent neutrality in the event of an unprovoked Soviet attack, or 
threat of attack, against one of the contracting parties was kept from Italy.’°° 
As the text of the protocol of 23 October 1936 had already foreshadowed, 
Italy’s inclusion in the Anti-Comintern Pact was a logical development; on 1 
April 1936 a German-Italian police agreement had been concluded, by which 
the two countries undertook to exchange information and provide official help 
‘with regard to Communism and Freemasonry’.’!° 

The Anti-Comintern Pact was therefore not an alliance, although it was not 
merely an ‘instrument of ideological warfare and political propaganda’.*"! It 
was rather more than that, as is evident from the supplementary protocol on in- 
telligence co-operation. Only after the Munich conference did Berlin suggest— 
probably out of concern that Italy might move too close to Britain?’*—the 
‘transformation of the tripartite Anti-Comintern Pact into a military assis- 
tance treaty’.”’> Ribbentrop, by then Reich foreign minister, was in Rome 
from 27 to 29 November 1938 to submit proposals for a defensive alliance 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan. However, as Britain had just signalled 
her readiness to ratify the Easter agreement with Italy, Ciano and Mussolini 
were playing for time; Ribbentrop had to leave without having accomplished 
his purpose, and the German-Italian military alliance, the so-called ‘Pact of 
Steel’, did not materialize until 22 May 1939, eighteen days after Japan had 
definitively declined to participate.”'* 

In the meantime German-—Japanese relations had acquired an entirely dif- 
ferent significance. The reason was that since the turn of 1937-8 a fundamental 
change had taken place in German foreign policy: no longer was the Soviet 
Union the principal potential opponent on the horizon, as at the time of the 
conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact, but Britain and France.?'* Hitler’s 
secret speech, reported by Colonel HoBbach, made on 5 November 1937 to 
the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht and the Wehrmacht services, as 
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well as the Reich foreign minister, marked the end of his wooing of Britain. 
Although he left open the possibility of an alliance—indeed well into the war— 
he began to look upon Britain as an opponent while setting his sights on the east 
of Europe as the objective of future expansion.”'® Alongside this reorientation 
of Hitler’s foreign policy, whose next targets were first Vienna and then Prague, 
with Britain and France being kept in check, Ribbentrop—whether on his own 
judgement and initiative or nudged by Hitler remains an open question—now 
raised the idea of a Berlin-Rome—Tokyo military alliance, to be evolved from 
the Anti-Comintern Pact.?!’ 

The negotiations which followed and which have been described as ‘tan- 
gled confusion’’'* cannot be traced here in detail. When on 4 February 1938 
Ribbentrop replaced Neurath as foreign minister he first of all removed the 
obstacles to Germany’s policy towards China’'? and expressed the hope that 
Japan would meet him halfway. Ribbentrop’s idea of a ‘plain, open military 
alliance’ among three authoritarian states which would have to defend them- 


220 met with strong resistance in Rome and 


selves against the democracies 
Tokyo—in Rome for fear of being dragged into a war, and in Japan because 
the army and the navy had different ideas on such contractual obligations.”! 
About Christmas 1938, however, Mussolini decided to march against Tirana 
the following spring; that would lead to conflict with the western powers, 
which was why he now regarded a tripartite alliance as helpful. The Japanese, 
however, continued to hold back,”’? with the result that 22 May 1939 merely 
saw the conclusion of a bilateral treaty, the ‘Pact of Steel’. 

At the beginning of this ‘Pact of Friendship and Alliance between Germany 
and Italy’ stood the guarantee—demanded by Italy—of a common frontier 
‘fixed for all time’. The text of the treaty again invoked the ‘inner affinity’ of 
the two ideologies and defined the aim of the treaty as ‘securing the living- 
space’ of the two nations and the preservation of peace (Preamble). The two 
states agreed to maintain constant touch (Art. I) and, in the event of an external 
threat, to support one another politically and diplomatically (Art. IT). If either 
contracting party were involved in a war, the other would ‘immediately come to 
its assistance as an ally’ and support it ‘with all its military forces on land, at sea, 
and in the air’ (Art. IIT). As a prerequisite, the military discussions suggested 
since the autumn of 1938 and economic co-operation would be deepened by the 
appointment of permanent commissions (Art. IV). An important stipulation, 
finally, was that a war jointly conducted could be concluded only by mutual 
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agreement (Art. V). A secret supplementary protocol laid down organizational 
details.” 

The originally envisaged tripartite pact had thus been replaced by an alliance 
of two, in which—owing to the differences in the two countries’ potential 
as well as the circumstances of the conclusion of the treaty—Germany was 
clearly the leader. However, Italy had succeeded in having a few amendments 
made to the text: the Brenner frontier was formally confirmed, the duration 
of the treaty limited, in the first instance, to ten years, and—reflecting the dif- 
ferent interpretations of the ‘friendship’ treaty—the ‘realization of the eternal 
existential rights’ of the two nations was toned down to ‘securing their living- 
space’.?”* This shows that Hitler was pursuing different aims with the treaty 
from Mussolini. The latter hoped to exert pressure on France and hence on 
the West; he therefore demanded—and was granted—publication of the treaty. 
The concession he made was abandonment of a stipulated period of several 
years of peace. With his agreement to an automatic obligation of alliance he 
thus walked into Hitler’s ‘trap’.??* 

What Hitler had kept from Mussolini was the fact that he was determined 
to take military action against Poland and, for the sake of it, was prepared to 
risk a European war. The day after the conclusion of the treaty saw Hitler’s 
now famous conference with his commanders-in-chief, which has come down 
to us through the Schmundt protocol, at which Hitler placed his decision 
to attack Poland by surprise into the context of his comprehensive war and 
living-space concept. He gave express orders that ‘the objective [must] remain 
secret even from Italy and Japan’.?”® The aim Hitler had been pursuing from 
the outset with the Pact of Steel was, apart from binding Italy to himself, 
the isolation of Poland by turning the Italo-German alliance against Britain 
and France, while at the same time—likewise concealed from Italy—seeking a 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union, which on 23 August 1939 resulted in the 
Hitler—Stalin pact. Italy therefore ‘entered the alliance . . . under totally false 
premisses’. Mussolini’s recklessness in making himself dependent on Hitler 
by a treaty without a precise lifetime was matched by Hitler’s dishonesty and 
unscrupulousness in exploiting it.’?’ 

Even with this contractual framework there was therefore no real friendship 
between the two states. The fact that, when the triggering condition of the 
alliance arose on 1 September 1939, Mussolini kept out of the war which he 
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only on 1o June 1940, when the French defeat was beginning to take shape, 
was just as much part of this ‘strange friendship’ as were the German and 
Italian ‘parallel wars’ of the first few war years, on which, contrary to the text 
of the treaty, each partner was most inadequately informed by the other. 

The Tripartite Pact striven for by Ribbentrop ever since 1936 was not re- 
alized until 27 September 1940. The cooling of German—Japanese relations 
after the German-—Soviet non-aggression treaty of August 1939 was followed 
only slowly by a change of mood in Japan thanks to the overthrow of France 
and the Netherlands in June and the opening of the German air offensive 
against Britain in August??®—these three enemy states being colonial powers 
in Japan’s proposed area of expansion. The Yonai cabinet had endeavoured 
above all to gain influence over the European colonies in South-East Asia and 
to isolate Chiang Kai-shek. In February 1940 it embarked on its southern pol- 
icy by making trade-policy claims on the Netherlands, and after the German 
victory in the west Japanese interest in the Dutch and French colonies natu- 
rally increased even further. During the second half of June and in July the 
Japanese made soundings in Berlin about the extent to which Germany might 
be prepared to buttress Japanese interests in China and South-East Asia.?*° 
The German victories had also produced a swing in Japanese public opinion: 
there was a turning away from the Anglo-Americans and towards Germany. 
Japan wished to be on the side of the victors and coveted the fruits from 
the legacy of the vanquished. The supporters of southward expansion were 
gaining ground, and these shifts in the Japanese balance of power resulted, in 
July 1940, in the fall of the Yonai cabinet and the establishment of the second 
Konoe cabinet, which differed from its predecessor not so much in the group- 
ing of political forces as in their changed importance. The key ministers now 
represented a line which pursued Japanese expansion even, if necessary, at the 
cost of relations with the United States and Britain: these men were Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka, Army minister Tojo, and Planning Minister Hoshino.”*! 

Under the army’s dominant influence the cabinet decided on 27 July to 
transform Japan into a ‘national defence state’ with an authoritarian govern- 
ment and an autarkic planned economy, and to pursue a ‘new order in East 
Asia’ by way of diplomatic or military southward expansion. In addition, re- 
lations with the Axis powers were to be strengthened.”** Implementation of 
this intention was left to the foreign ministry. 

Preliminary negotiations about the future Tripartite Pact began on 1 August 
1940, when Foreign Minister Matsuoka received the German ambassador 
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Eugen Ott for a first conversation. Before going into details of the planned 
treaty, he informed Ott, Japan would need to know the German attitude on a 
number of questions essential to Japan. These concerned Japan’s plans in the 
South Seas, as well as Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and Germany’s opportunities for contributing to their improvement. 
On the same day the Japanese ambassador Kurusu called on State Secretary 
Ernst von Weizsacker at the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin to explore, in general 
terms, the German interest in a closer alliance; on 7 August, on the basis of 
precise instructions from Tokyo, he posed the same questions as Matsuoka 
had a week previously.”** 

Both Ott and Weizsacker had shown some reserve in those conversatisons, 
and it was only between 7 and 13 August that the decision was taken on the 
German side to enter into negotiations and to send Heinrich Georg Stahmer, 
Ribbentrop’s Far East expert, to Tokyo. Hitler’s motivation for playing the 
Japanese card at this point, like that for his simultaneous military decision to 
attack the Soviet Union, seems to have been Britain’s intransigence after the 
French campaign: Japan now appeared to be ‘Germany’s East Asian sword 
against America’.”** From the Japanese viewpoint the negotiations were a 
piece of ‘blitz diplomacy’ by Matsuoka and Stahmer, ‘backed by the Japanese 
army and accepted by the other partners in the ruling coalition’.?** The navy 
continued to dispaly caution towards the idea of a genuine military alliance, 
fearing that Japan’s freedom of movement might be excessively circumscribed. 
On 14 September the navy minister, Yoshida, resigned.”*° Matsuoka’s original 
draft of the treaty, of 10 September, contained only declamatory phrases and 
avoided specific undertakings. However, as the German side insisted on a 
clear statement about a joint line of defence vis-a-vis the United States, the 
negotiators found a compromise: Matsuoka accepted the German proposal 
as the core of the definitive text of the treaty, but insisted on a subsequent 
exchange of notes which would take account of Japanese misgivings and special 
requirements.”*” 

By then the German government felt it was time to inform the Italian ally 
of ‘the possibility of a new development in the east’.7** On 13 September 
Ribbentrop gave Ciano advance notice by telephone of his arrival: he wished 
to discuss Russia and America.?*? Five days later Hitler made some more 
detailed hints in a letter to the Duce: he believed ‘in principle that in spite of 
all other misgivings a closer co-operation with Japan is the best way either to 
keep America entirely out of the picture or to render her entry into the war 
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ineffective’. Ribbentrop, Hitler wrote, was ‘privy to everything’ and Mussolini 
could talk to him openly ‘about all problems’.?*® When the Reich foreign 
minister arrived in Rome on 19 September and showed himself pleased with 
the tempestuous applause of the well-organized claque, he revealed, as Ciano 
noted, the ‘surprise in his bag’ while they were still in the car—the military 
pact with Japan.”*! 

When the Duce received him at the Palazzo Venezia in the late afternoon, 
Ribbentrop informed him that, ‘if Italy gave her consent the alliance [be- 
tween Italy, Japan, and Germany] could be concluded during the following 
week’. This pact with Japan—towards which the Ftihrer ‘was very favourably 
disposed’—might prove the ‘biggest brake’ on Roosevelt’s possible intention 
of entering the war. ‘If a world coalition, such as would exist on the basis of 
the pact, threatened to turn against America, the United States would pon- 
der a hundred times’ before participating in the war, Ribbentrop suggested.”*? 
Ciano, worldly wise, was sceptical; he correctly assumed that Washington 
would move even closer to Britain.”*? Mussolini, however, approved of Ribben- 
trop’s plan for an alliance: the Americans were terrified of the ‘Japs’ and their 
fleet was just as bad as the British army, as both had been ‘developed on a purely 
dilettante basis’. However, the Duce was concerned about Russia’s possible 
attitude. ‘For opportunistic reasons’ Italy had intended to pursue a policy 
of rapprochement with Russia. However, he consoled himself, at the moment 
Stalin had no interest in intervening, and the Fuhrer was no doubt right in 
thinking that the Axis should clearly distance itself from Russia. The alliance 
would link up with the ‘old anti-Comintern tendencies’ which, as he frankly 
admitted, had ‘in the meantime lain dormant’. He concluded with the hope 
that the ‘pact would come as a bombshell’ and agreed that Ciano should travel 
to Berlin to sign the treaty.*** Ciano’s diary entries clearly reveal that he did not 
attach the same ‘fundamental significance’ to the new treaty as his German col- 
league, who was inordinately proud of his own creation.’** When, at the third 
and final joint discussion in Rome on 22 September Ribbentrop asked whether, 
after publication of the Tripartite Pact, one should not ‘demonstratively break 
off diplomatic relations with the United States’ in order to highlight Roose- 
velt’s responsibility as ‘the person really to blame for the present war’, and 
when Mussolini was once more inclined to agree**°—one is reminded of 11 
December 1941—Ciano very definitely distanced himself with the argument 
that ‘a conflict with America’ should be ‘avoided at all costs’, if only in order 
not to present Roosevelt with the opportunity of portraying himself in the 
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presidential elections as the innocent victim of aggression.’*” Ribbentrop’s in- 
ability to assess foreign nations, which disastrously coincided with the same 
weakness on the part of his Fiihrer, was observed also by Mussolini. When, at 
the second meeting with the Duce on 20 September, Ribbentrop mentioned 
the supplementary protocol and remarked that some of the Japanese requests 
seemed to him ‘somewhat childish’, Mussolini mockingly retorted that the 
Japanese happened to be ‘very clever children’.*** Ciano records with some 
satisfaction that Ribbentrop had gone on to see a huge number of people 
within and outside political circles, and none of them had liked him. The of- 
ficials accompanying him had been a lot less optimistic and had expected a 
prolonged war.’*? 

On 27 September 1940 Ribbentrop, Ciano, and Kurusu solemnly signed 
the Tripartite Pact at the new Reich chancellery in Berlin.”*° Hitler’s hope of 
dragging Spain into the war on the side of the Axis and even, as Ribbentrop 
had discussed with Mussolini, of bracketing the signing of the Tripartite Pact 
with the conclusion of a secret treaty between Germany, Italy, and Spain had 
foundered on Franco’s delaying tactics.”*' 

The Tripartite Pact signed on 27 September 1940’*” dispensed with all 
diplomatic concealments of its objectives. Its very first sentence stated that the 
contracting parties regarded ‘as the essential precondition of any lasting peace 
that each nation of the world be given its own proper place’. There would be 
co-operation ‘in regard to their efforts to establish and maintain a new order 
of things in Greater East Asia and in Europe’. The Pact was to be extended 
to other states with similar aims,”*? in order that ‘their ultimate aspirations for 
world peace may thus be realized’ (Preamble). 

The open nature of the alliance is evident; here a new quality was reached 
in the sequence of treaties under discussion. Spheres of interest were shared 
out: Germany and Italy were given freedom of movement in Europe (Art. 1), 
and Japan in East Asia (Art. 2). With regard to the other clauses, however, 
the treaty was short on specifics: there was to be co-operation within the 
meaning of the Preamble, and in the event of an attack—the important epithet 
‘unprovoked’ was significantly absent, just as in the Pact of Steel before it— 
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by a non-belligerent power there would be mutual political, economic, and 
military ‘assistance’ (Art. 3). There were no detailed stipulations; merely that 
‘joint technical commissions’ would be established (Art. 4). An important 
clause, however—concerning mainly Germany and Japan—was that a partner’s 
relations with the Soviet Union would not be affected by the present treaty 
(Art. 5). The treaty of neutrality which Japan and the Soviet Union had 
concluded on 13 April 1941 remained in force, despite continuous German 
urgings, even after the beginning of the German-—Soviet war. 

The objective of the Tripartite Pact was therefore mainly foreign-political 
with an eye to the United States, rather than, as laid down in the Preamble, 
the establishment of a trusting and practicable world-embracing war alliance. 
In view of the threat of America’s entry into the war in Europe on the side of 
Britain the treaty, by strengthening Japan, was unambiguously aimed against 
the United States. What Ribbentrop hoped to achieve—as he credibly testified 
in Nuremberg much later—was ‘possibly to keep the United States neutral 
and isolate England’, so that a ‘compromise peace’ with Britain might after all 
be achieved.** 

In his Directive No. 24, ‘Collaboration with Japan’, dated 5 March 1941, 
Hitler specified the intention he was pursuing with the Tripartite Pact. The 
purpose of collaboration under the treaty must be ‘to induce Japan to take 
action in the Far East as soon as possible’ in order to tie down strong British 
forces and to divert the main interest of the United States to the Pacific. The 
directive went on to order the enhancement of Japanese combat strength by 
the communication of information on German battle experience and ‘gen- 
erous’ armament and technical support (Point 2), as well as the harmoniza- 
tion of the two parties’ operations plans by the navy (Point 3). The com- 
mon war aim should be to defeat Britain as quickly as possible, in order 
to keep the United States neutral. At the same time, however, the limits of 
co-operation were made clear: no date was laid down yet for the beginning 
of operational consultations, the subjects of military negotiations envisaged 
by the Tripartite Pact were to be merely issues of economic warfare (Point 
4), and ‘No mention whatever of Operation Barbarossa will be made to the 
Japanese’ (Point 5). Despite all contractual obligations, each of the three allies 
continued to keep the others in the dark about his own operational inten- 
tions. 

The inner cohesion of the new alliance therefore remained insignificant; the 
separation of the spheres of interest was never really overcome even after the 
outbreak of the Japanese—American war. Nothing shows the real character of 
‘friendship’ in the Tripartite Pact more clearly than the existence of a secret 
supplementary protocol and two secret notes, exchanged at the conclusion of 
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the treaty.?°° Note 1 included Britain in the range of application of Article 3; 
in Note 2 Japan had Germany once more explicitly confirm its renunciation 
of all former German colonies in the Pacific. The supplementary protocol, 
which Ribbentrop refused but which the German representatives Ott and 
Stahmer nevertheless signed independently, to ensure that the treaty came 
into effect at all, contained stipulations which unilaterally interpreted Article 
3 of the Tripartite Pact in Japan’s favour and provided economic advantages 
for Japan. Germany and Italy were intended to be ‘Japanese sentry posts on 
the Atlantic’”*” to keep third parties in check; in the event of an attack in the 
Pacific they were to hasten to Japan’s aid. There was no reciprocal obligation 
on Japan to intervene in the west.”** 

‘Towards the end of March 1941, when Colonel Iwakuro arrived in Washing- 
ton, closer contacts began between Japan and the United States of America; 
these subsequently led to the familiar negotiations between the two coun- 
tries. Matsuoka was dismissed in July after he had, on his own authority, 
informed the German ambassador Ott about these negotiations.”*? His succes- 
sor in the third Konoye cabinet was Admiral Toyoda, who, like his premier, 
was personally interested in an arrangement with the United States.*°° Fur- 
ther developments are dealt with elsewhere in this volume,’®' so that we can 
here confine ourselves to a brief outline.*°? Matsuoka, even though nothing 
much came of it, had always emphasized the unity between Germany and 
Japan. After his fall this aspect disappeared, and a coolness emanating from 
Japan within Ribbentrop’s ‘world coalition’ henceforward characterized the 
situation. Konoe seemed to regard an arrangement with Washington as more 
important; military, economic, or technical support was not to be expected 
from Germany. At the beginning of October the German ally was once more 
remembered, but the unfavourable development of the Japanese—American 
talks, the agony of the Konoe cabinet, its resignation in mid-October, and 
eventually the dramatic events culminating in the attack on Pearl Harbor left 
little time for the cultivation of the alliance. It was only the Japanese operation 
against Pearl Harbor which revived awareness of the alliance; the above-quoted 
speeches of the two dictators testify to it. 

On 11 December 1941 Germany, Italy, and Japan also concluded a rather 
hastily concocted ‘no separate peace agreement’, intended as a propaganda 
accompaniment to the declaration of war. On 5 November the Imperial Con- 
ference had decided to resort to war unless negotiations with the United States 
produced an acceptable result by 25 November. That same day the order for 
the Pearl Harbor enterprise went out to Admiral Yamamoto, and the following 
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day the instruction for a southward thrust was issued to the commander-in- 
chief of the army.’°? Simultaneously the Crown Council permitted soundings 
in Berlin, designed to ensure that the Axis powers automatically entered the 
war against the United States on the side of Japan, and that they did not 
in future conclude a separate peace. Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union, 
however, were to remain unaffected; indeed, peace was to be restored between 
it and Germany. In Berlin, however, even after this decision became known, a 
Japanese—American war was not believed to bea possibility. At any rate, on 21 
November Ribbentrop sent a positive signal to Tokyo, and four days later the 
Anti-Comintern Pact was renewed for a further five years, albeit without the 
anti-Soviet supplementary protocol.” 

On 20 November Kurusu submitted the final Japanese offer to Washington. 
The Americans rejected it, and on 30 November Berlin was accordingy no- 
tified. On 1 December Imperial Headquarters fixed 0.00 hours 8 December 
(Tokyo time) for the opening of the attack. Now Japan was interested in a 
speedy contractual arrangement, as Hitler dominated the European continent 
and, jointly with Mussolini, was tying the British forces down in Europe.’®* 

It was probably on 2 December that Oshima in Berlin pressed Ribbentrop 
for a treaty which would render impossible the conclusion of a separate peace, 
and demanded that Germany enter the war against the United States. As Hitler 
could not be reached that day or the next, the Japanese addressed themselves 
to Rome with the same demands; it appears that the Duce received them more 
readily than the Berlin government. Hitler seems to have given his consent to 
join the war on the evening of 4 December; when at 4 a.m. on 5 December 
Ribbentrop handed Oshima the German counter-proposal approved by Italy, 
Japan had obtained, just in time before the attack, an undertaking from both its 
allies that they would enter the war against the United States on the Japanese 
side. The ‘no separate peace agreement’ was next prepared by Ribbentrop and 
Japanese diplomats on the afternoon of 8 December and signed in Berlin by 
Ribbentrop, Oshima, and Alfieri on 11 December.?®® 

In this treaty the three states once more expressly declared their intention 
to wage the war jointly, and contractually bound themselves to see it through 
until final victory. They reiterated their ‘unshakable resolution’ (Preamble) to 
conduct ‘the war forced upon them by the United States of America and Britain 
jointly by all means at their disposal until its victorious conclusion’ (Art. 1) and 
not to conclude any separate peace with those states (Art. 2). Even after final 
victory the three states intended ‘to co-operate most closely for the purpose of 
instituting a just new order in the spirit... of the Tripartite Pact’ (Art. 3).7°’ 

It was on this treaty that, on 18 January 1942, the secret military agreement 
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between the German and Italian armed forces and, separately, the independent 
Japanese army and navy was based. A first Japanese draft had been submit- 
ted in Berlin within four days of the signing of the ‘no separate peace agree- 
ment’.”°* The German Naval War Staff had strong objections to the pro- 
posed share-out of the world; instead of the rigid line along the 7oth eastern 
meridian it proposed a flexible boundary according to ad hoc requirements. 
The Wehrmacht Operations Staff and the Army General Staff supported this 
position, and the foreign ministry was anxious not to allow Afghanistan and 
Pakistan to fall into Japan’s sphere of interest. Hitler was not interested in any 
direct military collaboration with Japan, but wanted formal approval of the 
Japanese draft of the treaty. German military misgivings were therefore set 
aside; Keitel spelt them out verbally to the Japanese military figures present 
after the signing on 18 January and unreservedly agreed with the Japanese 
proposal except for some minor details of wording. The Italian government 
acted likewise. The only delays were caused by the formulation of the press 
releases, not by the contents of the agreement itself. The aim of this ‘military 
agreement’ was stated to be the securing of ‘operational collaboration’ and the 
rapid annihilation of the enemy’s fighting power (Preamble).”° 

To this end Part I defined two zones of operations, hinging on a line along 
70° eastern longitude: the Japanese were to operate east and the Germans and 
Italians west of that line. Part II set out a ‘general plan of operations’, which 
indeed was kept very general, scarcely containing anything of significance, 
while Part III at least enumerated the ‘main points of military collaboration’. 
These were in effect the only contact points between the two European allies on 
the one hand and Japan on the other—co-operation in the areas of commercial 
warfare, intelligence services, and propaganda, as well as in the establishment 
of air and sea communications. 

However, ‘mutual contact regarding important aspects of operational plan- 
ning’ (III. 1) or indeed ‘gathering and exchange of information important 
for operations’ (III. 3) was practised only at a rudimentary level. The three 
powers each conducted their own war in their own zones of operation, and 
they invariably, for reasons of secrecy but also of mutual mistrust, avoided 
exchanging too many details with their partners. No joint war council, let 
alone a joint operations staff—institutions which on the Allied side existed, 
albeit not without problems, in the form of war conferences and, at least for 
the Anglo-Americans, in the form of the Combined Chiefs of Staff—ever ex- 
isted on the side of the Tripartite powers. The Tripartite Pact had, in fact, 
envisaged ‘joint technical commissions’,’”° which were actually set up on the 
basis of an agreement of 20 December 1940. In each of the three capitals there 
was to be a General Commission, consisting of the country’s foreign minister 
and the ambassadors of the other partners, to be supplemented, again in each 
capital, by a military and an economic commission. 
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On 15 December 1941, only after the conclusion of the ‘no separate peace 
agreement’, a first meeting was held in Berlin of the three commissions as 
a “Tripartite Pact Conference’. A ‘Permanent Council of the Tripartite Pact 
Powers’ was established, but, because the war aims of the three states were 
totally disparate, no concrete results emerged. Besides, the Japanese mistrusted 
the Italians, who once again were alone in striving for closer collaboration. As 
a subject for discussion they proposed the joint planning of military actions 
in the Indian Ocean. When the Permanent Council constituted itself on 24 
February 1942, Ribbentrop, as its chairman, openly uttered the truth: “The 
propaganda effect is one of the main reasons for our meetings.’ A propaganda 
commission was therefore established and the Council was prorogued sine die. 
The military commissions likewise met but rarely, the one in Berlin only two 
or three times by 1943.””' Between Germany and Japan there were merely 
bilateral naval talks;”’? in 1942, when the Italians planned to take Malta and 
sought advice from Japanese officers, the Japanese made direct contact with 
the Italian staffs.”7* Otherwise contact between the partners was limited to 
ambassadorial level, occasionally supported by (invariably bilateral) ministerial 
or summit meetings. German-Italian military relations likewise, as will be 
shown, lacked an integrated system of boards or staffs, and were based on 
the vulnerable and never unambiguous principle of co-ordination and equal 
ranking, without a common top. 

An especially gloomy chapter was that of German—Japanese economic re- 
lations. Here the clashes between the two parties’ interests were particularly 
marked, and the Japanese were not prepared to grant advantages to German 
trade with East Asia or even to recognize German firms as equal. Raw-material 
deliveries were not dealt with in line with the Tripartite Pact, there was per- 
manent squabbling about Indonesian rubber, and in China German firms were 
at a greater disadvantage than American ones. A trade agreement, as origin- 
ally proposed by the Japanese themselves after the conclusion of the Tripartite 
Pact, would have impeded the Japanese—American negotiations in 1941. Thus, 
no progress was made. Not until after Pearl Harbor were German—Japanese 
trade negotiations started, in January 1942; these dragged on until 20 January 
1943, when an ‘Agreement on Economic Co-operation’ was concluded. The 
Italians were involved only after the settlement of controversial issues and, 
mainly for propaganda reasons, they signed only a bilateral main treaty with 
Japan in Rome, without the supplementary Berlin agreements. Even so, the 
laboriously negotiated agreement was of slight practical value. The military 
situation had totally altered, the exchange of goods depended on blockade- 
runners and continued—with the addition of bureaucratic obstacles—at a very 
low volume.*”* 

This sequence of various treaties, whose importance was in their declama- 
tory content rather than in any cementing quality, represented, until 1943, 
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Ribbentrop’s ‘worldwide coalition’, which was designed to make the western 
Allies shake in their boots. Three states, some separated by half the globe, 
all of them have-nots after war and depression, had resorted to authoritarian 
regimes of very different character; they had left the League of Nations and 
sought salvation in territorial conquest. With little else in common other than 
their destiny and form of government, they combined in a rather loose alliance, 
whose propaganda was greater than its political or military effectiveness. Only 
between Germany and Italy, and then only with the German intervention 
in North Africa in February 1941, was there direct military collaboration of 
two partners in a common theatre of war. With Japan, on the other hand, 
the partner in the Far East, there could be no such collaboration, and any 
ideas on those lines remained wishful thinking. The distances were too great, 
and geographical conditions, power constellations, and expansionist aims too 
different. Their common bond was hostility to the western Allies, primarily 
the United States. But already their attitude to the Soviet Union gave rise to 
problems, as was to emerge immediately on the outbreak of war in 1939. 


3. JAPAN AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 


WERNER RAHN 


(a) From Neutrality to War Alliance 


At the time that the European war broke out in September 1939 with the 
German attack on Poland, Japan, owing to its aggressive policy of hegemony 
in Asia, found itself in a political and strategic impasse. On the mainland, 
Japan had been involved for the past two years in an unplanned war of attrition 
with China, which, despite major successes and conquests, could not, given 
the vastness of the territory and the opponent’s reserves of manpower, be 
brought to a decisive conclusion by military means alone. On top of that, 
for several months there had been a serious frontier conflict with the Soviet 
Union at Nomonhan on the Mongolian border; this had led to costly fighting 
and carried the risk of escalation, especially as Japan’s only potential ally, the 
German Reich, was lost as a factor in the strategic tying down, now that the 
275 Japan’s 
industry and commerce were under the pressure of a centrally controlled war 
economy, by means of which a self-sufficient power-sphere was to be created; at 


two countries had surprisingly concluded a non-aggression treaty. 


the same time it had to meet the ever growing armament demands of the army 
and navy. This was a problem like squaring the circle, seeing that Japan had 
to import its principal strategic raw materials, such as crude oil, iron, scrap, 
and rubber, from South-East Asia and the United States. While the country’s 
economic situation was not hopeless, it threatened to become worse. For one 
thing, in July 1939 the United States, the main supplier of oil, oil products, 
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and scrap iron, had given notice of termination of the trade agreement, with 
effect from February 1940, in order to induce Tokyo to change its policy in 
China; for another, it seemed likely that the war in Europe, with its effects on 
the armament economy of the western powers, would result in a scarcity of 
raw materials and in a price rise. 

In view of the as yet uncertain development of the war—the Japanese army 
command expected a prolonged war of attrition along the lines of the 1914-18 
conflict—Tokyo was initially anxious to preserve strict neutrality and to relax 
the acute tensions with regard to the Soviet Union. This was accomplished 
as early as September 1939 with a hurriedly concluded armistice. Tokyo, 
however, could not be uninterested in the outcome of the European war, as 
this would affect Japanese interests in Asia and the further consolidation of 
its regional position of hegemony. In the event of victory by the western 
powers, Japan had to expect them to concentrate their military potential, 
in particular their naval and air forces, in Asia in order to safeguard their 
colonial possessions. Only a German victory was thought to provide Japan 
with prospects of realizing its power-political ambitions, which amounted to 
the defeat of China and the take-over—non-violent if possible—of the colonies 
of the ‘white powers’, with their wealth of raw materials, in South-East Asia.”’° 
The anti-Western option was perceptible already in the fact that Tokyo did not 
make any declaration of neutrality, but reserved the right ‘to treat as hostile any 
of the belligerent powers which might impede the Imperial Realm’s actions 
in China’.”’’ In the circumstances this could only mean Great Britain and 
France, which had a military presence in China and East Asia. However, 
Tokyo’s ‘advice’ to the western powers to withdraw their troops and warships 
from territories under Japanese control met with no response. 

The anti-British sentiments which followed the Asama Maru incident in 
January 1940778 did not directly result in increased support for the German 
conduct of the war. In view of the passivity of the warring parties in Europe, 
Tokyo in the winter of 1939-40 evidently wished to keep all its options open. 
There was nothing beyond the customary exchange of information and toler- 
ation of the secret measures which the German naval attaché was preparing in 
the event of an extension of the trade war into East Asian waters. But whereas 
in November 1939 the Japanese navy had, out of consideration for relations 
with the United States, categorically rejected a request by the German navy for 
the loan of a few submarines,’””’ at the beginning of April 1940 it showed itself 
more ready to support the German naval war, in order to weaken the position of 
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the western powers in Asia. The acting chief of the Naval Staff, Vice-Admiral 
Kondo, suggested to the German naval attaché that Germany should send 
naval forces, especially U-boats, to East Asia, where they would have great op- 
portunities.’*° Tokyo was evidently counting on much closer German-—Soviet 
co-operation in the military field than in fact existed; the Japanese navy al- 
lowed it to be understood that it would not only tolerate, but as far as possible 
support, operations by German U-boats from Russian ports.”*' By the spring 
of 1940 Tokyo viewed the German-—Soviet arrangement of August 1939 no 
longer as a burden on its own foreign policy, but as a chance of achieving an 
arrangement with the Soviet Union through German mediation. For the con- 
tinuation of its Chinese policy and for its intended expansion to South-East 
Asia, the Japanese leadership was anxious to eliminate the dangerous threat on 
the northern frontier. Because Japan’s military potential—as demonstrated at 
Nomonhan—was insufficient so long as the major portion of its army remained 
tied down in China, the only alternative was a political arrangement with con- 
cessions to the Soviet Union; the latter, in turn, was anxious, for strategic and 
economic reasons, to divert Japanese expansion towards the south. Moscow 
would not have minded a conflict between Japan and the colonial powers, as 
this would have further reduced the threat from the east.’*’ But this was the 
very conflict which Tokyo, given the present ratio of strength, was anxious to 
avoid. The Japanese naval command believed that a forcible occupation of the 
Dutch East Indies would mean war with Britain and the United States, ‘and 
for that Japan is much too weak in view of the three years of war in China’.”*? 
Evidently Tokyo preferred instead an indirect strategy: by an intensified ar- 
mament effort and military pressure, e.g. the stationing of naval forces and 
extensive naval manceuvres, the United States was to be induced to keep out 
of the European war: entry into the war on the side of Britain and France 
would result in an American engagement to safeguard the colonial possessions 
of those powers in Asia. However, in the spring of 1940 the United States was 
in no way prepared militarily for a global conflict two oceans away. 

Tying down the American potential in the Pacific was also in the inter- 
est of the German command. That was why the new naval attaché to Japan, 
Rear-Admiral Wenneker, had received appropriate instructions before his de- 
parture.*** He saw his ‘noblest task’ in ‘convincing the Japanese navy of the 
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importance of the problem of keeping America out of the European conflict 
and in pointing it towards the decisive role which it was possibly in a position 
to play in that matter’.”** As, from the outset, the Naval War Staff in Berlin 
had been expecting a prolonged war, it was anxious to direct the raw-material 
potential available in East Asia towards the German armament industry. How- 
ever, German—Japanese trade and goods exchanges had since the beginning of 
the war suffered from the lack of a secure and efficient communications link. 
Marine transport was, in view of the British blockade measures, beset by great 
difficulties and risks; the overland route via Siberia involved heavy costs, was 
dependent on the goodwill of the Soviet Union, and moreover was severely 
limited in its capacity. In addition, Germany’s requirements of raw materials 
soon collided with Japan’s economic interests, focused as these were on aut- 
arky, with the result that economic co-operation between the two countries 
remained rudimentary.**° 

The entire strategic situation changed dramatically in Japan’s favour in the 
spring of 1940, when within a few months the colonial powers Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands suffered heavy defeats in the German campaign in the 
west, which substantially weakened or totally undermined their position in 
East Asia. Britain was now alone in the struggle against the Axis powers Ger- 
many and Italy, and therefore could not reinforce her defensive forces facing 
Japan. France was militarily eliminated and dependent on Germany’s and 
Japan’s goodwill if it hoped to preserve its colonial possessions. The wealthy 
Dutch East Indies had lost their base in the mother country and during the suc- 
ceeding months endeavoured in vain to find effective protection and vigorous 
support from Great Britain and the United States of America. The unexpected 
persistent weakening of the colonial powers was a stimulus to nationalist forces 
in Japan, which had long been anxious to drive the ‘white powers’ out of Asia 
in order to extend and develop Japanese hegemony there. 

In view of the German successes against British forces in Norway and at 
Dunkirk, final defeat of Britain seemed to be only a question of time. Increas- 
ing pressure was therefore being exerted on the military leadership by the 
Japanese army and navy officers’ corps, especially its younger members, not to 
allow this ‘golden opportunity’ in Asia to pass unused, and to risk the thrust 
towards the south.”*” Although the naval command had always been calling for 
such a strategy in order to make Japan independent of raw-material imports, 
especially crude oil, it refused to be lured by the short-term advantages of that 
option and instead proceeded to a realistic assessment of the risks involved in 
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it. The leading flag officers of the Japanese navy kept pointing to the fact that 
the two Anglo-Saxon naval powers should not be viewed in isolation but as 
potential allies, against whom Japan would have no chance in the event of a 
war—especially as its rearmament programme of 1939 would not be realized 
until 1944.78 

Unlike the army command, whose strategic interest was focused on the 
defeat of the Chinese enemy, and possibly also of the Soviet Union, in order 
to expand Japan’s raw-material and power basis on the Asian mainland,’*? 
the naval command viewed the global power constellation more from the 
perspective of a naval power, which, because of its island position and its 
lack of raw materials, was dependent on trade and sea routes. In that respect, 
therefore, the relocation of the American Pacific Fleet to Hawaii in April 1940 
must have acted on the Japanese admirals as a warning signal. A few weeks 
later came another: when Hitler’s troops were standing at the Atlantic, the 
American government had no great difficulties in the summer of 1940 in getting 
Congress to approve a naval construction programme with the global strategic 
aim of creating a “I'wo Ocean Navy’ superior to any opponent. This must 
have clearly demonstrated to the Japanese navy the long-term hopelessness of 
confrontation with the United States.’”° 

While the naval command tended to see the dangers and the limitations on 
Japan’s freedom of action, the army leadership underrated the strategic risks 
of a confrontation with the Anglo-Americans and urged an arrangement with 
Germany, the presumed victor, to ensure a timely delimitation of both parties’ 
spheres of interest in Asia and simultaneously to conclude an alliance directed 
against the western powers. In a prolonged decision process with several ups 
and downs, which is described elsewhere in this volume,””' in September 1940 
the Japanese leadership groups eventually agreed on a treaty with the Axis 
powers, Germany and Italy, designed primarily to act as a political deterrent.”®’ 
As the agreement did not provide for an automatic military alliance, and in 
fact limited Japan’s obligations of support, all options continued to remain 
open to Japan—though this was not clearly discernible to the western powers. 
They only saw Japan’s closer alignment with Berlin and Rome, and reacted 
with economic countermeasures which hit Japan painfully, since, because of 
the blockade, there was now virtually no trade with the European sphere, and 
the Dutch East Indies did not supply the quantities of raw materials which 
Japan’s economy required.’*? 

In the late autumn of 1940 Japan’s policy of hegemony found itself in a 
dilemma: the deterrent effect of the Tripartite Pact had proved a failure, 
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economic pressure from the United States, already perceptible, threatened 
to increase. No acceptable solution seemed to be taking shape in the conflict 
with China: the war made such heavy demands on Japan’s potential that all 
attempts at in-depth strategic armament failed.?** If Japan wished to attain 
its power-political goals in China and South-East Asia, it had to try, on the 
one hand, to keep the Soviet Union and America at arm’s length, while on 
the other, it had to show a basic interest in Germany’s defeat of Britain as 
soon as possible, to ensure that the last bastions of the British Empire in Asia 
collapsed and the road to the south was open. The German victory, however, 
was slow in coming; the invasion of Britain was not yet taking place, the aerial 
Battle of Britain had so far not brought any decision, and the indirect strategy 
of economic warfare, despite the many successful sinkings by German naval 
forces, especially the U-boats, could produce an effect only in the long term. 

The time factor was vital also from the viewpoint of the German war at 
sea. In the struggle against the British sea routes and strategic positions it was 
important to acquire an effective ally before America’s aid policy had a marked 
effect on the British war potential. When therefore, in November 1940, the 
German naval attaché in Tokyo suggested that, given the different tendencies 
and trends within the Japanese leadership, no means should be left untried ‘to 
goad the Japanese into active participation’, asking for instructions on whether 
Japanese action against Singapore would be welcomed or not, this proposal 
met with immediate approval in the Naval War Staff.*°* On 27 December 
Raeder put the proposal to Hitler, who had his doubts whether Japan would 
actually take any decisive measures, but gave the Naval War Staff a free hand 
to influence the Japanese along those lines.””° 

Two weeks previously the German naval attaché had been able to exploit 
a success in the German war at sea in order to exert a lasting effect on the 
strategic reflections and plans of the Japanese naval command. On 5 December 
the British government mail captured in the Indian Ocean by the auxiliary 
cruiser Atlantis had arrived in Tokyo.’*’ This included the secret War Cabinet 
report of 15 August 1940, which contained a detailed situation assessment of 
British Far Eastern strategy by the chiefs of staff. This assessment very clearly 
described the extremely limited and militarily weak defence capacity of the 
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British in the event of a Japanese attack.?°* As Britain could not dispatch a 
fleet to eastern Asia, it would be necessary to retreat to the bases from which 
a reconquest of the lost positions would be possible at a future date. London 
was evidently ready to accept Japanese occupation of Indochina and Siam; it 
would give military support to the Dutch in the defence of their colonies only 
if these themselves offered resistance. In addition to exact data on available 
British naval, land, and air forces in the Far East, the report also contained 
details of plans to reinforce them. 

Wenneker realized at once that this enemy situation report would be ‘of the 
very greatest importance to the Japanese’, and on 7 December requested per- 
mission from the Naval War Staff to hand a copy over to the Japanese Naval 
Staff. A few days later came Berlin’s consent, with the significant proviso that 
Berlin should be given as its source, as the same material was being handed to 
the Japanese naval attaché.”?? On 12 December Wenneker handed the docu- 
ments to the Japanese naval command, which in consequence gained such an 
authentic picture of British strategic thinking at the highest level that its plan- 
ning for southward expansion was rendered very much easier. Even though 
no source material is extant—the Japanese military archives were largely de- 
stroyed in 1945—there are some indications to suggest that the plan for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor was formulated only after evaluation of these captured 
documents. By the end of December 1940 the Japanese naval command must 
have definitely realized that its only serious opponent in the Asian—Pacific 
region was the US Navy.*” 

In January 1941 the Naval War Staff in Berlin, having studied the British 
material as well as the reports received from the ambassador and the attaché 
in Tokyo, came to the conclusion that Japan’s risks in the event of more active 
operations in Asia were slight, and that, in the interests of the German war 
effort, Japanese support should be sought for Germany, in a manner ‘which 
might, on the American model, be defined as “short of war”’. Although the 
Naval War Staff was aware of the danger that sucha policy by Tokyo, especially 
in the event of a Japanese initiative in Asia, might result in America’s entry 
into the war on the side of Britain, it was willing to accept that risk, ‘as, 
in so far as the Naval War Staff is concerned, the sum total of advantages 
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outweighs that of disadvantages’. However, it made it clear that, in the event of 
a common conduct of the war, ‘all selfish aspirations’ would have to yield to the 
common objective of ‘defeating the Anglo-Saxon coalition’; at the same time it 
made it clear that it regarded weakening the British and keeping the American 
potential away from the European theatre as of great importance.*°' An element 
of uncertainty remained in the unclear picture of the Japanese potentiel de 
guerre, especially as it was realized in Berlin that, because of its conflict in 
China, Japan was restricted in its freedom of movement and economically 
debilitated, which in turn was strengthening the Chinese opponent’s attrition 
tactics and was eating into the strength which was ‘necessary for the march to 
the south’.*°? At about the same time various reports from Tokyo indicated that 
Japan, with its systematically built-up strategic reserves, could endure a war 
against the western powers for only 12-18 months, and that only a minority 
in the Japanese leadership at that time was prepared to exploit the favourable 
military situation with an immediate attack on Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies.*°? Wenneker remained sceptical about whether Japan, without direct 
compulsion, would arrive at any decision at all, given the lack of a unified 
political and military supreme command.** 

This marked weakness of the Japanese leadership structure was confronted 
by the centralized power of decision of the German dictator. While declining a 
close alliance with his Asian partner—probably also on racial grounds—Hitler 
certainly took up the suggestions of the Naval War Staff for closer collaboration 
in order to gain better cover for his next war of conquest in Europe. In his 
Directive No. 24 of 5 March 1941 he therefore gave instructions ‘to induce 
Japan to take action in the Far East as soon as possible’ in order to tie down 
strong British forces and divert American interests towards the Pacific. The 
capture of Singapore and the engagement of powerful Japanese forces in the 
trade war were to bring about the rapid defeat of Great Britain, thereby keeping 
the United States out of the war.*°* 

Partners and allies, however, can be gained only if both sides have common 
adversaries and if their political aims are largely identical. By expressly order- 
ing that the Asian partner was not to be informed about the planned attack 
on the Soviet Union, and a few weeks later still leaving the Japanese foreign 
minister Matsuoka in the dark about his own intentions in eastern Europe, 
Hitler created the basis for the subsequent failure of an effective coalition 
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war. Matsuoka, more than anyone else, belonged to those quarters in Tokyo 
which wished on the one hand to integrate the Soviet Union into the Tri- 
partite Pact so as to create a strong Euro-Asian continental bloc, at the same 
time supporting the earliest possible offensive action in South-East Asia in 
order to seize Singapore and occupy the Dutch East Indies, thereby eliminat- 
ing the strongest British bastion in the region, and on the other, to secure the 
raw-material reserves urgently needed for an autarkic armament economy.*”° 

If in Hitler’s view—which in January 1941 he expounded to the Ger- 
man military leaders—the collapse of the Soviet Union would mean that 
‘Japan would be greatly relieved’ and ‘this in turn would mean danger to 
the U.S.A.’,*°’ the strategic logic demanded that this collapse be accelerated 
and its consequences considered at an early date, so that the growing military 
potential of the United States could be met. The American—Japanese con- 
flicts and the United States’ resultant obligations in the Pacific were by no 
means an unassailable axiom, something to be assumed as a matter of course. 
Among the Japanese leadership groups there were still forces which, consider- 
ing Japan’s industrial potential and shortage of raw materials, were demanding 
an arrangement with the United States and were even prepared to pay for such 
an arrangement with the abandonment of the Tripartite Pact.*°* In order to 
neutralize these forces, or to convert them, Berlin would have had to place its 
alliance policy with Tokyo on a firmer basis, one which involved more equality 
and honesty. 

The consequences of this selfish attitude redounded on Berlin a few weeks 
later. Immediately before and after the German attack on the Soviet Union 
the Japanese leadership reacted with extreme reserve to German overtures de- 
signed to secure Japan’s entry into the war against Russia, with which Tokyo 
had concluded a neutrality agreement as recently as April in order to elimi- 
nate the threat to its northern frontier. As early as 10 June 1941 Wenneker 
reported from Tokyo that, because of America’s expected entry into the war, 
Japan had abandoned the attack on Singapore and was endeavouring, for the 
time being, to keep aloof from a German-—Soviet conflict. From the Japanese 
navy command Wenneker even received a clear hint ‘that, even though it is 
clearly obliged on the basis of the Tripartite Pact to enter the war (Point 5), 
Japan would, if at all, join in only when it saw fit to do so, i.e. under certain 
circumstances not at all’.*°? On the other hand, there were also weighty opin- 
ions within the Japanese army command which favoured utilizing the German 
attack at once, in order to eliminate the latent threat in the north once and 
for all by a swift strike of the Kwantung army. These forces, however, which 
included the army minister (and future premier) Tojo, eventually accepted a 
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policy of waiting, in order to seize the offensive in the north at the right time, 
i.e. upon the collapse of the Soviet Union. The Kwantung army was therefore 
reinforced from 400,000 to 700,000 men, and by means of ‘exercises’, which 
in fact were a regular deployment, prepared for that task.*!° 

However, by the beginning of August the Japanese general staff doubted 
that Germany would succeed in defeating the Soviet Union before the end 
of 1941. And as the prospect of a more prolonged German—Soviet war was 
taking shape, Tokyo thought it advisable to avoid any incident with the Soviet 
Union and adopt a waiting attitude.*'' This scepticism evidently found its 
way to Berlin, where on 1 September 1941 the Naval War Staff recorded 
receipt of an ambassadorial report which appeared to sum up a number of 
observations of the Japanese army leadership. In it Germany’s prospects of 
success in the Russian campaign were ‘judged not very favourable’. With a 
touch of self-criticism the Japanese seem to have hinted that the German 
army was confronted in the vastnesses of Russia with problems similar to 
those experienced by the Japanese army in China, where, after four years of 
war, no strategic decision had yet been reached. ‘In the spring [of 1942] the 
German army would be in a more difficult position than at the beginning 
of the campaign. It was quite possible that Germany would encounter the 
same difficulties as the Japanese in China, because neither of these countries 
had a “heart” which might be struck fatally with one blow’.*'* The Japanese 
army’s evaluation of the situation of August 1941 may not have been based on 
precise information concerning the Soviet potential, but merely on observed 
movements of Soviet troops in the Far East. However, these observations were 
sufficient to show that Moscow was transferring only very few formations 
from the Manchurian border to the west. This reasonably accurate picture of 
the enemy situation was a major factor in preventing Japan from making the 
strategic mistake of attacking the Soviet Union.*"’ 

While the realistic assessment of Soviet military strength by the Japanese 
army in the summer of 1941 helped to avoid a war, the Japanese navy’s analysis 
of the strength and intentions of its potential adversaries, Great Britain and the 
United States of America, led to the opposite result. Since the spring of 1941 
pressure had been increasingly expected within the Japanese naval command 
by those groupings which pleaded for an early southward expansion and were 
prepared to accept the risk of conflict with both Anglo-Saxon naval powers 
simultaneously—a move which until then it had been considered necessary to 
avoid at all costs in view of the quantitative inferiority of the Japanese navy.*'* 
The reason for this swing was, on the one hand, the correct assessment of 
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British weakness in the Far East and the growing strength of the US navy, 
and, on the other, a serious misjudgement of Washington’s political energy 
vis-a-vis Japan and of the military capacities of Germany’s Axis partners vis- 
a-vis Britain. Evidence that the big American naval construction programme 
approved in 1940 was beginning to take shape placed the Japanese navy under 
pressure of time as early as 1941. On the basis of the construction plans and 
shipyard capacities of both sides, the Japanese Naval Staff had calculated that 
in 1941 their fleet might approach as much as 70 per cent of the American 
strength, but would subsequently decrease steadily to 30 per cent in 1944, 
which was tantamount to being outclassed as a naval power.*!* However, as the 
Naval Staff did not expect a substantial increase in American naval strength 
before 1942, and as it assumed that Britain would shortly be defeated, the 
trend of its own and the enemy’s armaments suggested a possible ‘window of 
vulnerability’ on the part of the United States in the autumn of 1941.°'® This 
might be used for offensive operations in South-East Asia. Added to this was 
the fact that the Japanese naval command overestimated the isolationist ten- 
dencies in the United States and did not credit the American government with 
the strength or determination to commit major forces simultaneously in the 
Atlantic and Pacific in order to fight for the colonial possessions of the British 
and the Dutch.?*'” Leading flag officers, however, such as Admiral Nagano, the 
chief of the Naval Staff, and Admiral Yamamoto, the commander-in-chief of 
the Combined Fleet, were always conscious of the danger of a protracted war 
of attrition, to which Japan would not be equal. Any forcible southward expan- 
sion, therefore, was from the outset under a strategic constraint to consolidate 
the conquered territories as quickly as possible after a successful offensive and 
to limit the conflict to no more than two years if an acceptable compromise 
peace was to be achieved. With the Japanese leadership’s decision of July 1941 
to dispatch troops to southern Indochina at the risk of war, military-strategic 
considerations acquired decisive influence on Japanese policy,*!® as Ameri- 
can, British, and Dutch economic countermeasures produced an additional 
pressure of time on Japan. From mid-1941 onwards Japan was virtually cut 
off from its most important raw-material supplies. The economic situation, 
therefore, made a decision on the country’s future political course inescapable. 
The oil embargo in particular hit the Japanese at the core of their strategic 
options, as the point in time could now be calculated after which any military 
actions in China and any naval or air operations would become impossible, 
considering that reserves would be sufficient for two years at the most, and the 
first beginnings of synthetic production of fuel from coal were so far meeting 
only about 3 per cent of requirements.*'’ Prior to the imposition of the oil 
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and fuel embargo, some Io per cent of Japan’s crude oil and oil products was 
imported from the Dutch East Indies, and the rest from the United States. 
If Japan wanted to cast off the shackles of the Allied embargo and maintain 
its position in China and Indochina, the only way left to it was the forcible 
securing of the oilfields of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, where enough oil was 
extracted and processed to meet Japan’s entire estimated annual requirement 
of 6 billion litres. However, this valuable raw-material base would be of use 
only if the oilfields were occupied intact and production rapidly resumed (see 
Table II.11.1). 

Within the Japanese leadership general agreement was soon achieved that, 
in view of the western powers’ embargo, there was no alternative to southward 
expansion and that this offensive would mean war at least with Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, as well as a further heightening of tension vis-a-vis 
the United States. No agreement, however, existed on whether the conflict 
should be extended to include the United States from the start.*”° In particular, 
Nagano, chief of the Naval Staff, had formed a realistic assessment of Japanese 
weakness and American strength, and, despite Japan’s expected short-term 
successes in 1941, viewed the outcome of a prolonged war with the United 
States pessimistically. 

Although he was supported in this view by Chief of the Fleet Admiral Ya- 
mamoto, Nagano displayed little firmness towards his subordinates, who were 
increasingly clamouring for a military solution to the conflict, and resignedly 
yielded to their pleading.**! The military decision to act immediately against 
the United States as well at the opening of the war resulted from strategic 
considerations. In extending the Japanese sphere of power towards the south, 
the Japanese navy would not, and could not, run the risk of a threat to its 
eastern flank, as represented by the US Pacific Fleet and the Philippines.*”’ 
Although German-—Japanese relations had markedly cooled during the summer 
and autumn of 1941—the Naval War Staff, for instance, had been receiving 
substantially less information from Tokyo since the spring of 1941, and the 
Sorge espionage case had weakened the position of the German representatives 
in Tokyo**?—Germany continued to be a major factor in Japanese decision- 
making, as the European—Atlantic war was tying down major portions of the 
enemy potential. Admittedly, there were also warning voices which pointed 
to German weaknesses, especially in the conduct of the war at sea, and to the 
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underlying reasons for the abandonment of a German invasion of Britain— 
but these sober arguments had no effect, probably because they did not fit 
into the picture held by those who had decided on confrontation.*** When, at 
the beginning of November 1941, the Japanese leadership groups eventually 
decided to start a war against the western powers under certain conditions,*”* 
they were anxious to gain their Tripartite Pact partners Germany and Italy as 
firm allies in the conflict against the United States and Britain—not only in 
order to tie down these common adversaries in the European—Atlantic sphere 
as long as possible, but also in order to utilize Europe’s armament potential 
for their own war purposes. To that end first soundings began on 3 Novem- 
ber 1941; these notified the German side of Japan’s intention to commence 
the war in the near future, of its first operational objectives (Manila, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Burma, and Malaya), and of Japan’s hopes of close collaboration. 
Tokyo was primarily aware of its own economic weakness and of the danger of 
a German-British compromise peace which would have left Japan in a hope- 
less military situation and forced it to conclude the best arrangement it could 
with the United States.*”° In order to make the trans-Siberian railway available 
once more for direct communication, i.e. for the integration of both parties’ 
armament potentials, attempts were to be made to settle the German-—Soviet 
conflict through Japanese mediation as soon as possible. Simultaneously, Ger- 
many and Japan were to undertake ‘not to conclude a separate peace with the 
United States while one of the two parties was still involved in war with that 
power’.*?” 

At first these views met with no response in Berlin, as a negotiated peace 
with the Soviet Union was totally beyond Hitler’s mental world, and because, 
in any case, he was still hoping to keep the United States out of the war until 
after Germany’s victory in the east. While in July Hitler had still hoped for 
joint German—Japanese action against Russia with the aim of a crushing vic- 
tory, in order to produce a lasting deterrent effect on the United States,*”* and 
while in August he was still expecting a Japanese surprise attack on Vladivos- 
tok,*?® by the end of October he no longer seemed to expect anything much 
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for the German conduct of the war, even from a military-minded Japanese 
government under General Tojo; he regarded it as ‘still too wishy-washy and 
lacking in vigour’.**° When, at the beginning of November 1941, the signals 
from Tokyo pointed to confrontation with the United States, Ribbentrop once 
more tried to persuade Japan to enter the war against the Soviet Union and 
to adopt a joint strategy against Britain, but leaving out the United States.**! 
However, when these efforts produced no results and when the failure of 
the Japanese-American negotiations was reported from Washington, Berlin 
switched to a course of confrontation with the United States and repeated its 
assurance, given to Foreign Minister Matsuoka in the spring, that Japan would 
not be left alone in a war with America. Moreover, Hitler and Ribbentrop im- 
mediately met a basic political request of the Japanese and on 5 December, i.e. 
before the outbreak of the war in the Pacific, gave them an assurance that no 
separate peace would be concluded with the common enemy.**? Even though 
Berlin had no formal obligation in that respect under the terms of the Tri- 
partite Pact, and although Tokyo made it clear that it would continue to be 
neutral vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, at the beginning of December Hitler—in 
view of his army’s reverses at Moscow and the ever more conspicuous Ameri- 
can engagement in the war in the Atlantic—evidently regarded the tying down 
of the United States in the Pacific as his last chance of successfully concluding 
his war of conquest against the Soviet Union before the American potential 
was brought to bear on the European theatre of war.*?* His Far Eastern part- 
ner had at last assumed the role which Hitler had intended for him from the 
outset. With his military potential he was a useful ‘junior partner’ without in 
any direct way influencing the political and strategic decisions of the German 
leadership.*#* The Japanese leadership’s success, on the other hand, was that, 
with the German and Italian declarations of war on the United States on 11 
December, Japan’s regional war of conquest in East Asia had gained some 
military cover through the worldwide dispersal of the enemy’s potential, with- 
out its European partner having been allowed any insight into the long-term 
strategic objectives of the Japanese war. With the attack on Pearl Harbor the 
war had acquired a global dimension which was soon to affect both Germany’s 
and Japan’s conduct of the war. 


(b) Global Strategic Perspectives and Interactions 


Japan’s initial strategic objective, when it started the war in December 1941, 
was to limit the open phase of the conflict to its conquests in South-East Asia 
(Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Burma) and to the elimination of the British and 
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American positions in Asia (Singapore and Philippines), in order subsequently 
to consolidate this large, chiefly maritime, sphere of power, exploit it economi- 
cally, and defend it against the expected attacks of the western powers. Its 
partners in the alliance, Germany and Italy, were to push ahead with their op- 
erations towards the Middle East and Suez, to render possible a link-up with 
the Japanese power-sphere across the Indian Ocean. As the German-—Soviet 
war was a major disrupting factor in Japan’s strategic concept, rendering a 
joint conduct of the war more difficult and, more important, making a pooling 
of armament resources impossible, Tokyo was hoping to eliminate that conflict 
by a negotiated peace in order to bring the Soviet Union into the Axis camp 
and encourage it into pushing towards Persia and India. In contrast to Hitler’s 
war policy, which aimed at the annihilation or total defeat of the enemy, the 
Japanese leadership was aware from the outset of its limited military options, 
which excluded a ‘victory’ in the traditional sense, as Japan would never be in 
a position to bring the United States to its knees.*** Historical experience of 
limited wars against China (1894-5) and Russia (1904-5), waged by Japan with 
military success and limited objectives against continental—though internally 
weakened—powe rs, characterized the expectations of the Japanese leadership 
groups, which, at the very beginning of the war, set their sights on a com- 
promise peace which would establish the acceptance of Japanese hegemony in 
Asia by the ‘white powers’. 

For the strategic planning of the southward expansion there was no kind 
of harmonization with the Tripartite Pact partners, who were informed only 
in rough outline about the probable initial operations, but with no details 
about schedules, forces involved, or co-operation requests. When the Japanese 
ambassador to Berlin, General Oshima, reported to Hitler a few days after the 
beginning of the war, he also referred to the opportunities open to Germany 
and Japan if they were to co-ordinate their operations. This would provide ‘a 
kind of see-saw effect or interaction’, which would ‘inevitably be the ruin of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers’.**° This suggestion might have provided a very useful 
starting-point for global strategic co-operation between the two geographically 
distant Axis partners, as Hitler not only expressly approved the idea, but 
shortly afterwards took it up again when, on 3 January 1942, he explained his 
strategic concept to Oshima.**” With exact adjustment of military operations a 
“see-saw effect’ would be produced ‘that would inevitably have massive effects 
on the enemy, who would be compelled time and again to switch his points of 
main effort and in this way would hopelessly fritter away his strength’. For all 
his optimism that he would in this manner snatch India away from the British 
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Empire and defeat Britain, Hitler had no idea at all on how a decision might 
be achieved in the war with the United States. 

Although Hitler had pointed out the need for combined plans for the next 
two years of the war, strategic co-operation became bogged down at the very 
start because the basic prerequisites were lacking on both sides for the for- 
mulation and subsequent implementation of a common strategy. The fact was 
that neither Berlin nor Tokyo was prepared to reveal its real war aims to the 
other partner. There was no direct link between the two leaderships, which 
could have facilitated a continuous exchange of views and information. The 
limited facilities of radio traffic and the selective information policy of both 
parties, marked as it was by distrust and deliberate concealment, did not make 
it easy to gain a realistic picture of the other partner’s military situation at 
any one time. Finally, the inadequate military resources made long-distance 
operations by both sides, aiming at direct geographical contact, exceedingly 
risky and hence unlikely to be attempted. 

To Hitler the continuation and conclusion of his war of annihilation against 
the Soviet Union were the key to all his strategic reflections. Against this 
divergent strategic objectives, such as those formulated by the Naval War 
Staff with an eye to the Middle East and the Indian Ocean, had no hope 
of prevailing.*** With Germany’s warfare potential predominantly tied down 
in the east of the European continent for the foreseeable future, few forces 
were available for an offensive strategy in the Mediterranean—even allowing 
for the Italian forces—so that limits were set from the outset to any push in 
the direction of Suez. This, however, was never admitted to Japan with the 
frankness which would have been necessary to establish a basis of trust. 

While the German war in the east had to suffer its first reverses at the very 
time that Japan entered the war, Tokyo was mesmerized by its great initial 
successes against the ‘white powers’—which further enhanced an already ex- 
isting sense of superiority.**° Extension of the sphere of power in South-East 
Asia appeared to be largely feasible without any problems. In view of the now 
inevitable closer collaboration with Germany and Italy, the Japanese leader- 
ship was anxious to define the precise boundaries (longitude 70° east) not only 
between their zones of operation but also between their future spheres of in- 
fluence; this was largely achieved by their military agreement with the Axis 
powers of 18 January 1942.**° Not co-operation but delimitation was the bur- 
den of that arrangement, as the general operations plan formulated in it was 
kept too vague to provide any basis for joint enterprises. Elimination of the 
enemy’s positions and forces, and consolidation of Japan’s spheres of power, 
stood in the forefront. Only when a concentration of enemy navies was iden- 
tified in the Atlantic or Pacific were the two partners to support each other 
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with some of their naval forces. The German Naval War Staff was hoping for 
support in the war against Allied sea transports—but the Japanese leadership 
held back with specific promises. The merchant war was not to be stepped up 
until domination of the western Pacific had been securely established and the 
enemy was concentrating his naval war potential in the Atlantic.**’ 

In the view of the German Naval War Staff, on the other hand, operations 
against Allied merchant shipping had always been carried out on a global scale, 
since Britain’s ability to survive, and any offensive by the Allies—whether in 
the Pacific or in the European region—depended on sufficient shipping capac- 
ity. As the enemy’s merchant shipping represented a unity and was centrally 
controlled, it made no difference where a merchant vessel was sunk. It had to 
be replaced in any case by a new construction.’ In the light of this concept 
the elimination of the enemy’s maritime strategic positions was of especial 
significance; removal of the cornerstones of the sea routes rendered protection 
of seaborne traffic more difficult and facilitated the employment of one’s own 
means of war on the seas. With the entry into the war of a partner who en- 
joyed good jumping-off positions in Asia and possessed the naval war potential 
which the German navy lacked—viz. a strong battle fleet and effective naval 
air forces—the Naval War Staff was hoping to realize its strategic objectives. 
However, it was soon to emerge that the two naval commands, each pursuing 
its own interests, had rather different ideas on the employment of the other 
partner’s naval forces: ‘Japan was primarily interested in vigorous Axis opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean against the heavy British surface units, which Japan 
would then not have to fear in the Far East; Germany, on the other hand, was 
hoping for a substantial intensification of the war against shipping capacity, 
which might render unnecessary all diversions via Suez and which would not 
make the German navy too dependent on Japanese naval successes.’3*4 

The deeper cause of these divergencies lay in the disparate strategic con- 
cepts: in view of its material weakness the German navy, from the start, had 
never had any hope of eliminating the main weight of British sea power, the 
Royal Navy, even though, after the summer of 1940, it enjoyed a superb geo- 
graphical basis for operations. It therefore concentrated its limited facilities on 
the reduction of merchant shipping, in order thus to paralyse the enemy’s war 
potential. The Japanese navy possessed the power factors of a naval power and 
therefore regarded the elimination of the enemy’s power factors as the primary 
objective of its naval strategy—with the result that its own and the enemy’s 
weakness in the element of transport tonnage was not recognized. Protection 
of its own and interdicting the enemy’s seaborne traffic therefore played a very 
subordinate role in the employment of Japanese naval forces.*** 

After the first few successful months of the war, which had brought a rapid 
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expansion of Japan’s sphere of power and the elimination of any direct threat 
from enemy naval forces, the Japanese leadership found itself in a dilemma 
about the continuation of the war, as Washington and London showed them- 
selves firmly determined to see the conflict through to a final decision. The 
hoped-for compromise peace seemed unattainable. The dilemma was magni- 
fied by the fact that army and navy were unable to agree on a joint strategy 
for continuing the war with an optimal employment of the military poten- 
tial available. In view of its great initial successes and the enemy’s persistent 
weakness, the naval command wished to retain the strategic initiative in order 
not to allow the enemy to consolidate and rebuild his offensive potential. In 
view of the geographic structure of the expanded sphere of power, maritime 
offensives could have a lasting effect only if positions were taken and held, 
which in turn required the use of ground forces. The Japanese army, however, 
had little inclination to make further forces available to the navy while the war 
in China continued and the option of an attack on the Soviet Union was still 
on the table. In theory, the Japanese command had four options for continuing 
its offensive strategy:*** 


(1) a thrust towards the south with the objective of a direct attack on Aus- 
tralia; 

(2) a thrust into the south-west Pacific with the object of occupying is- 
land positions in order to neutralize Australia by the severance of sea 
communications between America and Australia; 

(3) a thrust towards the east into the central Pacific, with the object of 
eliminating the remnants of the US fleet, in particular the aircraft- 
carriers which were still intact, and perhaps subsequently occupying 
Hawaii; 

(4) a thrust towards the west into the Indian Ocean with the object of 
establishing contact with the European Axis partners Germany and 
Italy. 


Any sober analysis and realistic assessment of Japan’s potential must have 
come to the conclusion that only a single option—if that—had any chance of 
success and not a combination of two or three options. But the Japanese naval 
command could not prevail on the army to let it have the troops necessary for 
any operation, nor could it make up its mind about concentrating all efforts 
on a single alternative. Instead it frittered away its potential in an attempt to 
meet at least three options: 

For option (1), the attack on Australia, the land forces and transport capa- 
cities were not available, so that only an expansion of the defensive belt in the 
south-west Pacific—option (2)—was a possibility, which at the beginning of 
May 1942 led to the naval air battle in the Coral Sea and after August 1942 to 
several months of attrition operations for and on Guadalcanal. As for option 
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(3), a thrust towards the east, it was not to be expected that the enemy could be 
taken by surprise a second time, yet the idea of a battle to eliminate the latent 
threat to Japan’s sphere of power from American naval and air forces in the 
east was so deeply rooted, especially in Admiral Yamamoto’s thinking, that an 
American surprise raid on the Japanese mother country (the Doolittle Raid) 
was enough to relegate all strategic alternatives to the background. **° 

Option (4), a thrust to the west into the Indian Ocean, was tempting, pro- 
vided Japan was willing to co-ordinate its conduct of the war closely with its 
European partners. A direct link with the German-Italian sphere of power 
across the Middle East and Suez had not only military but even stronger eco- 
nomic reasons in its favour. Not only did the region offer further reserves of 
crude oil, which was as scarce in Japan as it was in Germany and Italy, but a 
link-up would also enable Japan to utilize the German industrial potential for 
its own armaments. 

There are indications that this option was discussed in the Japanese naval 
command at an early date. On 8 January Vice-Admiral Wenneker reported 
from Tokyo that the Japanese navy kept insisting that the objective of German 
operations should be access to the Indian Ocean.**’ In February an increasing 
number of reports indicated a Japanese interest in occupying Madagascar as 
a strategic position; although this was situated within the German zone of 
operation, it offered excellent facilities for paralysing Allied sea communica- 
tions in the northern part of the Indian Ocean.*** However, the Japanese naval 
command conceded with remarkable realism that the war was by no means 
decided yet, the outcome being still ‘in the balance’. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to forestall the effect, expected from 1943 onwards, of America’s ‘huge 
armament efforts’: 


If the Axis powers succeed this year in establishing a link-up across the Indian Ocean, 
the war will have been decided in our favour. All efforts should therefore be focused 
on that objective, and the attack launched simultaneously with dynamic momentum by 
Germany and Italy from the north and by Japan from the south. The earlier the timing, 
the better. The enemy should be given no time for recovery. Mutual harmonization 
between the Axis powers for its execution should take place as soon as possible.**° 


Similar ideas were being formulated within the Naval War Staff in Berlin at 
the same time,**° but neither in Berlin nor in Tokyo did this undoubtedly bold 
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and risky strategic approach have any serious chance of prevailing; the factor 
of Russia acted as a major brake on both sides. So long as the German overall 
war plan set its priorities in the east, the forces for a thrust towards the Middle 
East were simply not available. In Tokyo it was the army command which 
objected by pointing to the Soviet potential in the Far East; it was not willing 
to facilitate a westward offensive into the Indian Ocean by making available 
the troops (approximately 2 divisions) needed for the occupation of Ceylon.**! 
The Japanese naval command acknowledged the obstructing effect produced 
by the German-Soviet war and doubted if Germany would be in a position to 
occupy Russia all the way to the Urals and simultaneously establish a link with 
Japan across the Indian Ocean. Towards the end of February 1942 it therefore 
took up the idea—repeatedly discussed within the Japanese leadership since 
the autumn of 1941—of a negotiated peace, and tried to interest the German 
side in this approach.**” By not only not accepting but sharply rejecting this 
proposal,*** Berlin indirectly weakened those forces in Tokyo which pleaded 
for closer co-ordination and a joint overall strategy of the partners. When 
Tokyo realized that a promise of an offensive in the Middle East was not to be 
expected from Berlin in the foreseeable future, at the liaison conference of 7 
March 1942 the Japanese army command obtained acceptance of its proposal 
to postpone the westward offensive aiming at India and to make it dependent 
on the further development of the situation.*** While the navy, as before, was 
prepared to employ all its forces in order to retain the initiative and bring about 
a decision, the army saw danger in wasting its strength in a far-flung sphere 
of power with long and threatened supply routes. In this assessment of risks 
the army command admittedly shut its eyes to its own mistakes in the war in 
China, where, with huge efforts and a frittering away of considerable forces in 
a vast region, no decisive victory had been achieved. 

Since at Japanese Imperial Headquarters the army and navy held confronta- 
tional positions rather than developing an effective joint strategic concept, the 
chief of the Combined Fleet, Admiral Yamamoto, was able to proceed of- 
fensively only with the naval warfare means at his disposal in order to exploit 
the Allies’ momentary period of weakness by attacking the British Far East- 
ern Fleet in the Indian Ocean. For this he had available the aircraft-carrier 
force under Vice-Admiral Nagumo, an offensive force which had successfully 
demonstrated its striking power on several occasions.*** In view of the fact 
that the employment of the carriers in the Pacific had already been laid down, 
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Yamamoto decided merely on a brief raid, of which only the destruction of 
enemy naval forces was expected, so that there seemed to be no need to inform 
his European partner. When the Japanese carrier force moved into the Indian 
Ocean in April 1942, the German Naval War Staff learnt of this only when the 
first reports came in of Japanese successes, although as recently as 27 March 
it had expressed to the Japanese navy representative in Berlin, Vice-Admiral 
Nomura, the ‘lively hope’ that the Japanese navy would start operations against 
Allied sea communications in the northern Indian Ocean as soon as possible 
and notify its intentions for the purpose of mutual harmonization of opera- 
tional plans.**° Quite apart from the material weakness of the German navy, 
no measures were therefore possible for the relief, let alone the support, of the 
Japanese war at sea. Whereas the Japanese sortie remained no more than an 
episode in concept or scope, the Allies viewed it as the beginning of a danger- 
ous development which might lead their global strategy, if not to collapse, then 
at least to the point of being seriously jeopardized. Thus, in April 1942 the 
British chiefs of staff urgently requested American support, clearly setting out 
the consequences of an extension of Japanese sea control to the western part 
of the Indian Ocean—collapse of supplies to British forces in the Middle East, 
access for Germany to Arab oil, a German—Japanese link-up, disruption of the 
principal supply route to the Soviet Union, and a switch by Turkey to the 
German sphere of power with grave results for the Soviet Caucasus front.**’ 

In April 1942, however, both Berlin and Tokyo were a long way, not only 
in material capacity but also in thinking, from such strategic objectives and 
combined plans. But if there ever was, in the Second World War, a halfway re- 
alizable chance of global strategic co-operation between the Tripartite powers, 
then it lay in the vulnerability of the Allies in the Indian Ocean during the first 
half of 1942. At that time the Japanese still had the potential for establishing 
themselves in Ceylon and Madagascar. After the disastrous British defeats in 
Singapore, Malaya, and Burma a successful Japanese landing in Ceylon would 
probably have shaken the entire British position in India. A Japanese war at 
sea based on Ceylon and Madagascar might—in conjunction with long-range 
German and Italian submarine operations, which were technically and ma- 
terially entirely feasible—have threatened Allied supply routes in the Indian 
Ocean to an extent which would have resulted in major reverses to the Allied 
conduct of the war. The strategic “see-saw effect or interaction’ which Oshima 
and Hitler had hinted at about the turn of 1941-2 indeed represented a latent 
threat to the Allies. However, the Axis allowed this chance to slip away in 
the spring of 1942; it never returned again because, compared to the enemy’s 
potential, that of the Axis was getting weaker all the time and there was still 
no co-ordination of their overall conduct of the war.*** 
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After the withdrawal of their aircraft-carriers from the Indian Ocean Japan- 
ese strategic interest forcused on the south-west Pacific, where the first reverses 
soon took place.**? The Allies immediately exploited their opponent’s switch 
of main effort for a countermove of their own by occupying the French colony 
of Madagascar on 5 May. A few days later Wenneker reported that the Japanese 
landing in Ceylon—‘if it comes under consideration at all’—had been post- 
poned until October. Otherwise the German embassy learnt nothing of any 
further plans of their partner, but depended on surmises.*®° When on 20 June 
1942, with the fall of Tobruk, the chance of a link-up in the Indian Ocean once 
more briefly flashed across German minds, the Japanese navy had suffered a 
heavy defeat near the Midway Islands. This, however, was concealed for a long 
time from their partner, with the result that Germany continued to indulge in 
illusions of Japanese choices of action which in fact no longer existed.*°! The 
fighting for Guadalcanal (Solomon Islands) soon engaged the Japanese fleet to 
such an extent that any far-reaching operations had become impossible. Ger- 
man urgings along those lines in the summer and autumn of 1942 invariably 
encountered rejection on the grounds that the defensive belt in the Pacific had 
to be consolidated.*” 

In his situation assessment at the end of 1942 Wenneker therefore drew 
up a realistic balance sheet which left nothing to be desired in terms of clar- 
ity:*°? “Intoxication with victory at the beginning of the year has yielded to a 
full sobering up.’ Even optimists in the Japanese leadership, ‘who about the 
middle of the year still seriously believed in the possibility of a successful 
landing in America’, had realized that a decision by military means had be- 
come impossible and that even a compromise peace would require ‘years of 
maximum exertion’. Wenneker saw the cause of that sobering up in the serious 
reverses at Midway and Guadalcanal, which had ‘grave consequences’ also for 
Germany’s conduct of the war. The planned ‘large-scale employment of naval 
forces against the sea communications to Suez and Basrah’, time and again 
demanded by the German side, had thus been ‘almost completely’ ruled out. 
The situation at the Solomon Islands was ‘very serious’: if the islands were 
lost, a step-by-step advance by the Americans would be virtually impossible 
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to halt. His Japanese interlocutors had also drawn Wenneker’s attention to the 
decline of Japan’s industrial production, which was everywhere ‘worrying in 
the highest degree’. The situation regarding shipping space was described as 
‘catastrophic’. The conclusion of all this was ‘that further grand-scale actions, 
as for instance against India, Ceylon, Australia, or Hawaii, are no longer even 
being considered’. 

While the Naval War Staff in Berlin found the picture it had formed of its 
Asian partner confirmed by this situation report,*** Wenneker was sharply rep- 
rimanded for his report by the Wehrmacht High Command. Such a situation 
report, which, because of its importance, had to be submitted to Hitler, should 
‘steer clear of exaggerations, especially in a negative sense’. Formulations such 
as ‘situation very serious’ and ‘shipping-space situation catastrophic’ were 
criticized as ‘psychologically dangerous’ turns of phrase, which ‘do not mea- 
sure up to a sober military way of viewing matters, which should always be 
inspired by healthy optimism. Otherwise the impression is created that Japan 
is no longer of any value to us as an ally and could be written off, whereas in 
fact it is one of the most essential factors to us for a successful continuation 
of the war. 
the German leadership was already living, where every reference to reality was 
bound to be a depressing and disturbing factor, as it revealed the hopelessness 
of the war. In distant Tokyo, Wenneker could ‘not quite understand why frank 
words were undesirable’: all the formulations in his situation assessment came 
from Japanese officers, including the chief of the Naval Staff. The Japanese 
potential was in fact slight, ‘and it is better to see this quite clearly, rather than 
be disappointed later’.*°° 

Berlin, on the other hand, believed that the partnership still possessed a 
strategic trump card in the largely unused Japanese army forces in Manchuria, 
whose employment against the Soviet Union would just then be urgently 
needed in view of the disaster of Stalingrad. Hitler, who had until then shown 
reserve in this matter, therefore officially invited Japan in January 1943 to par- 
ticipate in the war with the Soviet Union, and in this connection even offered 
to hand over two U-boats; in terms of material aid this would have repre- 
sented only an exceedingly modest reinforcement for the Japanese navy, and 
was probably intended more as a gesture of goodwill.*°’ But Tokyo persisted 
in refusing involvement in the German-—Soviet war and instead, in the spring 
of 1943, once more tried to sound out the prospects of a negotiated peace in 
order, at long last, to gain access to the German armament potential by way 
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of a direct overland link. The Japanese leadership was increasingly realizing 
that, in the war against the steadily growing strength of the Allies, Japan had 
its back to the wall.*°* 

With the evacuation of Guadalcanal at the beginning of February 1943 the 
Japanese had for the first time been forced to surrender a position in their 
defensive belt that was no longer tenable. Losses of merchant tonnage through 
American submarines increased steadily, so that the economic utilization of 
Japan’s conquests and the further development of its armament potential 
lagged far behind expectations. These enemy successes within the Japanese 
sphere of power and Japanese failures in the war of attrition along the outer 
boundaries of the defensive belt were probably the reason why the German 
Naval War Staff now received a promise from Tokyo that the Japanese navy 
would devote itself more intensively to the struggle against Allied shipping 
capacity.*°? However, strategic co-operation also came too late for this area of 
the war at sea. After the autumn of 1942 a war against shipping could no longer 
ensure victory; at best it could retard defeat. The favourable position aimed 
at by the Japanese leadership from the outset, in order to achieve an arrange- 
ment with the opponent, never materialized. With the exception of General 
Ishiwara Kanji?”° and Admirals Yamamoto and Nagano, there was scarcely a 
senior military figure in Japan to have consistently thought through the total- 
ity and risks of a future war. As Japanese strategic thinking had, because of 
their historical experience, concentrated on short limited wars ending with a 
compromise peace, they failed to understand that in a conflict with the two 
Anglo-Saxon sea powers there was no alternative to total war and no substitute 
for unattainable victory, while in fact defeat was preprogrammed.*”! 


(c) Problems of Coalition Warfare 


Effective and successful coalition warfare essentially calls for close co-operation 
among the partners to the alliance at all levels of warfare, from the opening of 
hostilities to the conclusion of peace, from the formulation of strategic objec- 
tives via a frank exchange of information and views, to tactical collaboration 
among the fighting forces. Direct geographical contact between the partners is 
an essential prerequisite of co-operation, facilitating as it does mutual support 
by fighting forces and armament potentials. This contact need not necessarily 
be a land link but can be based—as shown by the example of the United States 
and Britain—on largely secure sea communications. This ideal pattern of co- 
operation was nowhere approached by the partners Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
Their only common opponents were the western powers, as Japan remained 
neutral vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Their strategic objectives differed con- 
siderably, their exchange of opinions and information remained rudimentary 
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and selective, as no partner was willing to reveal his aims or his own position 
openly and unreservedly.*”* Intelligence communication was dependent on 
long courier routes and doubtful telecommunications. The biggest obstacle, 
however, was geographical separation, which was only sporadically bridged by 
a few blockade-runners and U-boats, so that the exchange of raw materials, 
armaments, and other industrial products remained exceedingly modest. 

When the outlines of closer military collaboration began to emerge in the 
autumn of 1940, after the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact, Japan at the be- 
ginning of 1941 dispatched major naval and army missions to Germany in 
order to profit as much as possible from German war experience and de- 
velopments in weapons technology. Analysing the voluminous catalogue of 
questions and inspection requests (77 questions on German war experience 
so far, 115 technological questions, 89 visits to specified German armament 
plants), the Naval War Staff gained the impression that Japan believed it could 
demand ‘an intellectual clearance sale from Germany’, which, however, was 
not justified by the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact alone. As the Wehrmacht 
High Command had not yet issued any basic guidelines for future collabora- 
tion with Japan, the Naval War Staff seized the initiative by issuing a directive 
on 11 February 1941; this emphasized the principle of reciprocity and recom- 
mended only short-term measures of support. Any requests ‘which amount 
to industrial espionage or industrial theft? were to be refused.*”* Tokyo’s past 
behaviour, when the German Naval War Staff was only very cautiously sup- 
ported and only rather superficial insight into armaments granted in response 
to requests for information by the attaché,*”* seemed to justify such German 
reserve. Hitler, however, sharply criticized that directive. He accused the navy 
of unauthorized intrusion into the realm of politics*”?* and gave orders that 
‘Japanese requests for information on German war and battle experience and 
for support of an armament-economy and technological character [were] to be 
met in a comprehensive and generous manner’ in order ‘to enhance Japanese 
military strength in every way’ for future collaboration.*”° 

Raeder thereupon ruled that anything should be shown and explained to 
the Japanese ‘which is no longer in the phase of development or testing’.*”’ 
However, in view of Japan’s insignificant collateral in matters of direct support, 
the Naval War Staff continued to hold back. This applied in particular to the 
areas of radio intelligence and radiolocation (radar). Information on the former 
was confined to an explanation of the organization and basic principles; no 
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specific reconnaissance findings or hints on evaluation were passed on. When 
in October 1941 the Japanese naval attaché in Berlin requested a short-term 
delivery of two DT instruments (the German radar device) for the location 
of aircraft, on the grounds that Japanese devices were not yet combat-ready, 
the German Naval War Staff explained that its own operational needs did not 
permit of such a delivery and ‘the threat to Japan [was] not particularly great’ 
anyway.*’® Although this hint probably referred only to the threat from the air, 
this was an odd reaction from a partner who had expected so many advantages 
from Japan’s entry into the war. 

‘Bismarck is avenged, will tighten our helmet-straps. Best regards to Grand 
Admiral.’ With these words on 11 December 1941 the chief of the Japanese 
Admiralty Staff, Nagano, dismissed the German naval attaché after a detailed 
report on the sinking of the British battleships Prince of Wales and Repulse 
on 10 December.’”’ It seemed as if trusting co-operation would now begin, 
but soon Wenneker and the other attachés discovered that the exchange of 
views with the Japanese staffs continued to be ponderous and was by no 
means marked by a willingness to discuss strategic plans or specific possi- 
bilities of co-operation in all frankness. Mostly the German attachés learnt 
about Japanese operations only when these had been successfully concluded. 
By always highlighting their successes and carefully concealing their losses, 
or else minimizing them, they were displaying an arrogance which seriously 
jeopardized co-operation. 

Although on 12 February 1942 Wenneker had confidently reported to Berlin 
that, after a phase of self-conceit and arrogance, the Japanese officers had 
reverted to sober self-examination, thus re-establishing the old relationship 
of trust, a mere four weeks later he had to lodge a strong protest at the navy 
ministry against a speech by the Japanese navy spokesman, Captain Hiraide, 
which had been published on 13 March in all Japanese newspapers. Hiraide 
had said:*°° 


Napoleon once exclaimed: ‘Let me have command of the sea in the English Channel 
for six hours and I shall rule England.’ Shortly after the beginning of the present war 
in Europe the German Fihrer said this: ‘I want to achieve command of the sea in 
the Strait of Dover, just 23 nautical miles wide; when I have that, the British Empire 
is finished.’ Today the British fleet still exercises command of the sea in that strait, 
although it is in fact only a distance of some 20 nautical miles. How are things with our 
Imperial Navy? We operate over 2,000 nautical miles and land our troops wherever we 
choose. 


The British Admiralty could not have found a better formulation in the 
propaganda war against Germany, even though not long previously a German 
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battleship force had managed to pass through the Strait of Dover unscathed. 
Wenneker saw these attacks as an attempt ‘to make Germany a laughing- 
stock in the world’s eyes’ and a belittling of the effectiveness of the German 
Wehrmacht in order to magnify Japanese successes. He therefore demanded 
satisfaction in the form of a visit of apology by Hiraide’s immediate superior. 
That same day Rear-Admiral Oka, chief of the Command Department in the 
navy ministry, appeared at the German embassy to present a letter from the 
navy minister, Admiral Shimada. This described the remarks objected to by 
Wenneker as ‘inappropriate’, expressed his ‘deepest regret’, and announced 
that Hiraide would be disciplined.**! Hiraide’s behaviour was nevertheless 
symptomatic of the euphoria which had seized Japan’s military leadership 
and public during the first few months of 1942, which was subsequently, in a 
spirit of self-criticism, labelled as a ‘victory disease’ preventing a sober view 
of military realities and befogging people’s minds.**? 

When Wenneker had an opportunity in April of a four-week tour of the 
fronts to inspect the Japanese conquests in South-East Asia, he once more 
recorded the ‘unwelcome concomitant’ of a Japanese arrogance ‘which pre- 
sented the British and Americans as an extremely worthless adversary, greatly 
inferior to the Chinese’. In response to ceaseless questions by Japanese officers 
about the date of the grand attack on the British Mediterranean Fleet, ‘whose 
annihilation would render possible a link-up with Japan and virtually decide 
the war in favour of the Axis’, the German naval attaché had to remind them 
time and again of the ‘massive achievements of the German Wehrmacht, which 
prepared the ground for the successes of Japan’s arms’ .**? 

While Vice-Admiral Wenneker and the military attaché, Major-General Al- 
fred Kretschmer, acted in Tokyo as the German military leadership’s liaison 
with the Japanese navy and army—Wenneker providing the better informa- 
tion thanks to his rather good relations with Japanese naval officers—a major 
Japanese military mission had been in Berlin since the spring of 1941, headed 
by Vice-Admiral Nomura Naokuni, dispatched to Germany on the basis of 
the Tripartite Pact. This mission, in which Lieutenant-General Banzai, in his 
capacity of military attaché, represented the interests of the Japanese army, 
remained, even after Japan’s entry into the war, the central and most senior 
military mission in Germany. However, in view of the heterogeneous leader- 
ship structure in Japan it did not always maintain close touch with its own 
embassy in Berlin, but often bypassed it. Within the German military leader- 
ship the Naval War Staff was in continuous touch with Nomura and informed 
him in general terms about Germany’s war at sea. By contrast, the Wehrmacht 
High Command’s and the Army High Command’s contacts with the Japanese 
remained sporadic and superficial. Artillery General Jodl, the chief of the 
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Wehrmacht Operations Staff, did not receive the military representatives of 
Germany’s most powerful ally until two months after his entry into the war, 
and on that occasion displayed little inclination to explain to the Japanese of- 
ficers even the basic outlines of Germany’s future overall conduct of the war. 
The army’s operational objective for its second assault on the Soviet Union, 
the Caucasus, was only vaguely hinted at.*** A little later the Naval War Staff 
observed with regret that no ‘large-scale strategic or operational collaboration 
with the Japanese armed forces command exists. The initiative for such collab- 
oration would, strictly speaking, have to come from the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff. But it seems that the Wehrmacht High Command attaches no impor- 
tance to combined strategic and operational planning with the Japanese.’*** 

Here undoubtedly was the root of the problem. The German leadership was 
not prepared, and probably not able, to make full use of the strategic chances 
of coalition warfare. When, in the summer of 1942, at the peak of the German 
successes in the east, it asked its Asian partner for vigorous support in the 
Indian Ocean,**° Japan had already passed its peak of military performance— 
though this, in turn, was kept from its German partner. In any case, specific 
possibilities of military co-operation existed only in the event of both partners’ 
employment of naval forces in the Indian Ocean—when the German navy 
in 1942 provided only two auxiliary cruisers, supply vessels, and, from the 
autumn onwards, a few large U-boats—and in the control of the blockade- 
runners which shuttled between the bases on the French Atlantic coast and 
the Japanese sphere of power. There too operational co-operation was laborious 
and cumbersome as soon as a crossing of the operations boundary (70° east) 
was envisaged. Not until ten months after Japan’s entry into the war was 
an ‘Agreement on Message Handling’ concluded between the German and 
Japanese navies, which laid down radio procedures, call signs, and coding 
matters.*®” Even at the beginning of 1943 the Japanese naval command was 
reluctant to grant the German naval attaché in Tokyo a transmitter for radio 
trafic with German units, including the blockade-runners. In January 1943 
Wenneker gained the impression that the installation of transmitters was ‘still a 
very eerie affair’ for the Japanese.*** By contrast, the exchange of the results of 
radio intelligence proved a positive aspect of German—Japanese collaboration. 
In the spring of 1942 the Japanese Admiralty Staff informed Wenneker that 
about a third of the German reports had been of operational use.**° 
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The only direct transport link between Europe and Japan was provided by the 
blockade-runners, which, at least until the middle of 1942, achieved a consid- 
erable measure of success.*°° The operation and safeguarding of this limited 
freight traffic, however, time and again caused problems with Japanese au- 
thorities and staffs, who were not, as a matter of course, prepared to promote 
this goods traffic unreservedly, but frequently erected bureaucratic obstacles 
which were overcome only by Wenneker’s vigorous intervention.*?' Typical 
of the tense situation in the Japanese sphere of power, with its long sea com- 
munications, were Japanese efforts to make additional use of the few German 
blockade-runners for their own transports between South-East Asia and the 
mother country.*®? Among the German leadership staffs it was probably only 
the Naval War Staff which fully grasped the vital importance of coalition war- 
fare. This emerges from the observations made on 7 September 1942 by its 
chief of staff, Admiral Fricke, to Vice-Admiral Nomura. Fricke expressed his 
‘firm conviction’ that the greatest advantage would lie with that side in the war 
‘which, in continuous mutual contact, in ongoing discussion conducted with 
absolute trust, manages to wage a coalition war according to uniform points 
of view’. Here Fricke was describing an ideal model which just then applied 
to the co-operation between the United States of America and Great Britain, 
even though the German admiral doubted this. Yet by conceding that hitherto 
Germany and Japan had not adequately achieved ‘a very close coalition war’ 
and by hoping for an improvement, he revealed where, after ten months of 
common war, the shortcomings, contributing to their defeat, of the Tripartite 
powers were to be found—no common enemy on the Euro-Asian continent, no 
common war aims, no common planning, and no frankness or basis of trust.*?? 
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The War in the Pacific 
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I. Potential Sources of Conflict 


FROM the late nineteenth century onwards the Japanese Empire had, in com- 
petition with the other world powers, been striving for equality of status, 
recognition, and security, its ultimate objective being to expand its power-base 
in East Asia, repel the influence of the western powers, and attain regional 
hegemony. After the end of the First World War this policy encountered 
growing resistance from the United States, which felt committed to a liberal 
economic system and was not prepared to accept the development in Asia of 
a self-sufficient, self-contained economic zone. Although it temporarily suc- 
ceeded in tying Japan to a system of arms limitation and curbing her territorial 
ambitions, the Manchurian crisis of autumn 1931 and Japan’s consequent de- 
velopment of a supremacist policy towards China made it clear that the island 
empire would not permanently accept the existing distribution of power in 
the Far East. From 1939 onwards, after pursuing a policy of non-recognition, 
Washington gradually stepped up its economic pressure on Tokyo with the 
aim of effecting a change in Japan’s Machtpolitik. Late in November 1941 the 
crisis in American—Japanese relations became so acute that, as Tokyo saw it, 
only resort to military means could preserve the position Japan had gained in 
East Asia. With the attack on the US Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor on 7 De- 
cember 1941 the conflict escalated into a war which, in conjunction with the 
war in Europe, attained global dimensions. The origins of the conflict go back 
a long way, however. Pearl Harbor and the forcible expansion of the Japanese 
sphere of influence can be understood only in relation to the factors and basic 
preconditions that had influenced Japanese policy since the First World War. 


Successful wars against China (1894-5) and Russia (1904-5) had transformed 
Japan into an Asian great power which, by acquiring the Kurile Islands (1875) 
and Formosa (1895) and annexing Korea (1910), had extended its sphere of 
influence beyond the immediate borders of the motherland. Further acqui- 
sitions resulting from the Russo-Japanese War included the southern half of 
Sakhalin, Russian leasehold territories on the Liaotung Peninsula, and special 
trading and commercial concessions in southern Manchuria.' 

An ally of Great Britain’s since 1902, Japan entered the war on the Allied 
side in 1914 but did little actual fighting. Instead, she took advantage of the war 
to expand her economic potential and her trading position in East Asia with the 
long-term aim, not only of securing stocks of raw materials and export markets, 
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but also of squeezing the United States and the European great powers out of 
Asia and, in particular, China. This course of action provoked resistance from 
the United States, whose policy towards China strove to uphold the ‘open door’ 
principle and prevent any one country from acquiring special rights there. 

Problems affecting the Far East were largely ignored during the peace talks 
at Versailles. In order to persuade Japan to sign the peace treaty and join 
the League of Nations, the western powers acceded to her claims in respect 
of the Shantung Peninsula. This was tantamount to offending China, which 
thereupon withdrew from the peace talks and refused to sign the treaty. Pro- 
found disappointment over Versailles was doubtless one of the factors that 
contributed to the genesis of China’s ‘cultural revival’ (Fourth of May Move- 
ment), which, in the years that followed, helped to pave the way for the in- 
creasing dissemination of Marxism-Leninism among Chinese intellectuals.” 

In 1919-20 conflicts of interest between the United States and Japan had 
led both countries to press on with the naval construction programmes initi- 
ated during the Great War. This portended a renewed and costly arms race 
from which Britain, in particular, had to abstain because of her war-weakened 
economic condition. 

Largely because of strong public pressure in favour of drastic limitations 
on armaments after the burdens of the Great War, Washington decided to 
convene a conference of major naval powers (France and Italy were represented 
in addition to the United States, Britain, and Japan) with a view to reducing 
naval strengths and calling a halt in the arms race.* By agreement with Britain, 
this conference was held in conjunction with a general Pacific and Far East 
conference whose purpose was to work out acceptable solutions for the manifest 
points at issue in this area. Japan found herself on the defensive from the outset. 
Having a realistic appreciation of their own limited armaments potential, which 
precluded an arms race with the United States under any circumstances, and 
being alive to the dangers of isolation, the Japanese delegates made concessions 
whose practical effect was to limit their country’s naval forces to 60 per cent 
of the US and British fleets. 

The results of the conference (which remained in session from 12 November 
1921 until 6 February 1922) may be summarized as follows: the strength of 
fleets relative to each other was defined in terms of the total tonnage of cap- 
ital ships and aircraft-carriers. This meant that the United States and Great 
Britain were each permitted a total of 525,000 tonnes in capital ships, whereas 
the upper limit for Japan was fixed at 315,000 tonnes and for France and 
Italy at 175,000 tonnes each. It was further agreed that (with a few excep- 
tions) the construction of capital ships should cease and remain suspended 
for a period of ten years. Qualitative limitation applied to the age, maximal 
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tonnage, and armaments of capital ships and aircraft-carriers.* To facilitate 
Japan’s acceptance of such a drastic limitation of her naval strength and, at the 
same time, to take account of her security interests in the Pacific, a so-called 
non-fortification clause was inserted in the treaty. This pledged the contract- 
ing parties not to construct any more fortifications or military bases outside 
the Japanese motherland east of Singapore and north of Australia or west of 
Hawaii—a concession that appreciably impaired the US Navy’s strategic plans 
because, in the event of war with Japan, the defence of the Philippines would 
necessitate a long thrust to the west.° 

The general weakness of the naval agreement was that it restricted the 
number and size of the two most important types of vessels, capital ships 
and aircraft-carriers, instead of limiting naval forces as a whole. There were 
no curbs on the construction of light warships, notably submarines, or on 
naval air forces and numbers of personnel. In apportioning its strength the 
US Navy had to take account of two oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
the Royal Navy had to meet its worldwide imperial commitments, whereas 
the Japanese Navy—despite being restricted to 60 per cent of British and 
US naval strength—retained regional superiority in the Pacific because the 
other naval powers in that area were strategically constrained, not least by the 
non-fortification clause. Other treaties were concluded in conjunction with 
the naval agreement. Apart from terminating the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 
1902, these were designed to regulate the security problems of the Far East 
and ensure the unhampered development of China. 

Under a four-power treaty, the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan agreed to respect and reciprocally guarantee each other’s rights and 
possessions in the Pacific. Any disputes that arose were to be resolved by 
diplomatic means, though Japan’s claims on China were excluded from this 
provision.°® 

The nine-power treaty concerning China, to which China herself, Italy, 
Portugal, Belgium, and the Netherlands subscribed in addition to the aforesaid 
four powers, pledged the signatories to respect the sovereignty, independence, 
and territorial integrity of that country, and to refrain from claiming any special 
rights or privileges there.’ 

Generally speaking, the Washington Conference was a success from the 
point of view of the United States, which had managed to prevent a renewed 
arms race and create a Far Eastern framework ‘in which Japan, by virtue of 
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her consolidated but not unduly strengthened position, seemed to have been 
incorporated as a positive element in the western powers’ system for the con- 
tainment of revolutionary forces and the progressive development of China’.® 
However, longer-term stability in the Asian—Pacific area was unattainable un- 
less Japan either accepted the existing power ratio and abandoned her aspira- 
tions to regional supremacy or was accepted by the western powers, without 
discrimination and isolation, as a truly equal partner with special economic 
and security interests in the Asian area. As it was, Washington and London 
manifestly underestimated the difficulties besetting an island empire whose 
lack of natural resources and growing population were a positive inducement 
to economic expansion in the only areas geographically available to it: the 
mainland of Asia and the South-East Asian archipelago. Furthermore, Japan’s 
security interests were under increasing threat from the national-revolutionary 
movement in China and the growing strength of the Soviet Union. In view 
of these factors, it was not surprising that the results of the Washington Con- 
ference were fiercely opposed in Japan by influential nationalist circles and, in 
particular, by the army and navy.’ 

When, during the 1920s, an arms race loomed in the categories of ships to 
which no consideration had been given at Washington, a growing readiness 
to compromise formed the basis of a new naval agreement negotiated in Lon- 
don in the spring of 1930. The contracting parties—the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan—not only agreed to extend the moratorium on the construc- 
tion of capital ships until 1936 but specified the total permitted tonnages of 
heavy and light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. The agreement imposed 
renewed limitations on Japan, which had, inter alia, to scrap over 30 per cent 
of her submarine tonnage.'° This outcome amounted to a US—Japanese com- 
promise which Premier Hamaguchi had accepted for two main reasons. His 
conciliatory attitude towards the western powers was motivated by a wish to 
avoid the dangers of isolation and, at the same time, to surmount Japan’s severe 
economic and financial crisis by reducing her expenditure on armaments and 
expanding her foreign trade. Hamaguchi had to push the agreement through 
against stubborn resistance from the naval authorities, and the naval staff in 
particular. His steadfastness was to prove fatal, for in August 1931 he died 
of injuries sustained in November 1930, when domestic political controversy 
over the agreement prompted an attempt on his life.’’ Any understanding of 
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the further development of Japan’s vicissitudinous policy up to the outbreak of 
war in December 1941 depends upon an appreciation of the country’s peculiar 
and, by Western standards, puzzling system of government, together with the 
politically unstable conditions resulting therefrom. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Japan had emulated Prussia in adopt- 
ing a constitution that combined traditional Japanese notions of eternal em- 
perorship with elements of Western political structures, the intention being to 
create a modern, centralized, and effective system of government.'’? By virtue 
of the mythical tradition of his dynasty’s divine descent, the Tenno constitu- 
tionally retained a special, autocratic status unlike that of any contemporary 
European monarch. He embodied the state in his capacity as the sanctified, 
priestly overlord of his nation;'? that is to say, he not only wielded supreme 
governmental authority but transcended the government because, being god- 
like, he was considered infallible and thus exempt from all public criticism. In 
practice, the constitution deliberately induced passivity in the monarch, and 
the consequent top-level vacuum in respect of decision-making powers and 
responsibilities was filled by successive advisers and pressure groups which, 
though often in contention, were unable to eliminate each other. Courtiers and 
members of the military, diplomatic, industrial élites engaged in prolonged, 
complex decision-making procedures with the aim of reaching a consensus and 
evolving clear-cut political recommendations which could then be transmitted 
to the emperor and backed by all concerned. Often, however, all that emerged 
were compromises which left various options open and thereby reinforced the 
internal pressure exerted by one power-bloc or another. Given the peculiar 
nature of the constitution and the decision-making process, it was impossible 
to discern who stood behind the ‘non-responsible sovereign’,'* reconciled his 
advisers’ views, and thus bore ultimate political responsibility. The system of 
direct consultation with the emperor and the participation of influential groups 
lent the Japanese government an oligarchic structure whose ramifications and 
interactions seemed unfathomable to outside observers and gave rise to serious 
misjudgements. 

Representatives of the army and navy occupied a special position within the 
government system. The key personnel of both services were at first drawn 
almost exclusively from the samurai families that had formed a warrior caste 
in the feudal system of old Japan, being noted for their fighting spirit and their 
loyalty to their liege lord. Instilled by traditions of long standing, this duty of 
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allegiance was now transferred by the military to the emperor, who had since 
1890, under the so-called Meiji Constitution, been commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy and entitled to determine their organization and peacetime 
strength. Although the chiefs of the general and naval staffs were immediately 
subordinate to the monarch, the army and navy ministers were also entitled 
to bypass the civilian cabinet and report to him direct. Since both ministers 
had from 1900 onwards to come from the ranks of the military, and since their 
appointment required top-level military approval, the politically responsible 
government wielded only vestigial influence, control, and decision-making 
powers in the military sphere. Moreover, the military authorities could at any 
time bring about the formation of a new government by causing its ministers 
to resign.'* Although constitutional theory prescribed that the emperor co- 
ordinate the work of the government and the high commands, he seldom if 
ever made a personal decision and invariably followed the advice given him by 
his ministers and military chiefs.'® 

Japan’s modernization along Western lines, together with her consequent 
industrialization, led to a rapid economic upswing whose concomitant social 
problems were exacerbated by population growth. Because of the country’s 
difficult economic position after the First World War, mounting discontent 
among urban industrial workers and impoverished countryfolk gave rise to 
claims and demands that posed a threat to domestic political stability and the 
influence of the élites that had traditionally sustained the edifice of govern- 
ment. Conservative forces were largely successful in absorbing this discontent 
and channelling it into the existing parties, though their leaders were closely 
involved with the oligarchic power-groups and displayed a venality that con- 
tributed to the gradual discrediting of the parliamentary system. The lower 
classes were ultimately denied any direct or genuine political participation.'” 

It was only the rural population that indirectly influenced a major repository 
of political power, the officer corps. For one thing, many officers and the 
majority of the other ranks came from penurious smallholders’ families; for 
another, the army as a whole, with its pre-military training and reservists’ 
organization, was more firmly rooted in the rural districts of Japan than in 
the towns. From that point of view, the army authorities could not remain 
indifferent to the deteriorating social conditions of the impoverished peasants 
and tenant farmers; indeed, they regarded it as a national challenge with due 
consequences for the country’s economy and foreign policy.'® 

Japan’s economic problems had really begun in 1919, when her wartime 
boom was followed by a severe recession. The earthquake disaster of 1923 
caused grave setbacks, and these had hardly been overcome when, in 1927, 
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a banking crisis ushered in the depression that was further aggravated from 
1929 onwards by the worldwide slump in economic activity.'? The country’s 
export-orientated industry was hard hit, especially by the collapse of the silk 
and textile market that had hitherto yielded up to 70 per cent of its export earn- 
ings. The social convulsions that accompanied the depression, e.g. the mass 
unemployment, poverty, hunger, and homelessness that affected large sections 
of the population, provided dangerously fertile soil for the growth of extreme 
nationalism. This nationalist movement was reinforced by extraneous factors: 
for one thing, the Japanese considered the restrictive American immigration 
laws humiliating and racially discriminating; for another, they regarded the 
London naval agreement of 1930, which prolonged the limitations on naval 
armaments agreed at Washington, as a further constraint on Japan’s military 
claims to power.”° 

The aforementioned attempt on Hamaguchi’s life illustrated the direct ef- 
fects of a nationalist movement which—supported by various groups—gained 
an increasing influence on Japanese policy. According to Kindermann, these 
groups bore the imprint of socio-imperialist extremism and had the following 
objectives in common:”! 


Japan was to be redeemed by violent campaigns designed to destroy the old 
system and construct a new one. Parliamentary government, having merely 
encouraged corruption, was rejected on principle. Capitalism, liberalism, and 
Marxism were accounted dangerous Western ideologies because they evoked 
forms of behaviour incompatible with Japan’s national ethos. Resolute rejec- 
tion of capitalism was contrasted with the idea of state socialism. The emperor 
was seen as an institutional focus for the inner regeneration of Japan, and the 
family and village community provided the models for the social structure to 
which the nationalists aspired. In this sense the emperor was seen as Japan’s 
paterfamilias and the embodiment of national unity. 

All groups favoured territorial expansion as a means of solving the problem 
of surplus population and gaining greater access to raw materials, emigration 
having been severely curtailed by the restrictive legislation of Western coun- 
tries. Furthermore, Japan’s foreign trade was being steadily eroded by the 
protectionist policies of her existing trading partners. 

Esteem for bushido, the warrior code, fostered an attitude that was funda- 
mentally militaristic. It followed that the military, on the strength of their 
experience, were accorded a paramount role in all matters affecting national 
security. 

Large sections of the military leadership were dubious of democratic and 
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liberal tendencies, if not definitely opposed to them, because they thought them 
tainted with pernicious Western influence and obstructive of the continued 
expansion that seemed essential to Japan’s long-term political, economic, and 
military self-assertion. 


However, the Japanese armed forces were far from being a universally de- 
pendable instrument in the hands of their leaders. The officer corps contained 
various factions that strove to determine the direction of military policy with 
varying degrees of influence. The differences between the factions in the navy, 
which as a rule exerted less influence on government policy than the army, 
were less pronounced. Generally speaking, two main schools of thought can 
be distinguished in the navy of the 1930s. The ‘treaty faction’, which took 
a realistic view of Japan’s military potential and strategic position, wanted 
if possible to avoid a conflict with the western powers and thus to build up 
Japan’s own sea power on the basis of the naval treaties. By contrast, the ‘fleet 
faction’ advocated a contractually unfettered naval construction programme 
that would, when the time came, enable Japan to prevail in a conflict with the 
United States and Great Britain. Accordingly, the representatives of the ‘fleet 
faction’ were more strongly in favour of an alliance with Germany.”? 

In the army’s officer corps cliquism and its associated striving for power and 
influence assumed more acute forms. Although the two main groups, the kodo 
(imperial way) faction and the tosez (control) faction, had a common objective— 
to expand the Japanese sphere of influence—they differed considerably in their 
assessments of possible adversaries and of their country’s potential.”? 

The adherents of the kodo faction, who were very close in spirit to the impe- 
rial house, believed in their country’s divine mission and felt a special duty to 
uphold the old Japanese virtues and traditions. It followed that, where plan- 
ning was concerned, these officers attached great importance to psychological 
factors and tended to neglect technology and questions of industrial capacity. 
They regarded the Soviet Union as their chief potential foe from the military 
and ideological aspect—one that would if necessary have to be eliminated by a 
preventive war. Their aggressive anti-communism did not, however, prevent 
the more extreme members of this group, notably young officers in combat 
units, from rejecting their country’s capitalist economic structure as well, be- 
cause they blamed the power of the industrial giants for the plight of the rural 
population from which most of their men were recruited. The tosez faction, on 
the other hand, consisted more of generals and older staff officers who, having 
closely evaluated experiences gained in the First World War, had come to the 
conclusion that Germany’s defeat was attributable to economic rather than 
military factors. Thus, they advocated the expansion of Japan’s raw-material 
base and her total economic mobilization as an aid to withstanding a long war 
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with the western powers and/or the Soviet Union. Because they fully recog- 
nized the efficiency of the capitalist system, these officers were anxious to fulfil 
their own plans, which embodied strong elements of state control, by enlisting 
the support of major industrial concerns and preserving the existing system of 
government. 

The political and strategic concepts and actions of many officers favourable 
to the ideas of the tosei faction were much influenced by the theories of one 
outstanding staff officer, Ishiwara Kanji (1889-1949),’* who from 1925 on- 
wards lectured on military history at the War Academy. On the basis of his 
studies in Germany (1923-5), he evolved a war scenario which presupposed 
Japan’s political and cultural hegemony in Asia and held that the ‘final war’ 
for the pacification of mankind would be a decisive conflict with the western 
powers, and the dominant United States in particular.”* 

Ishiwara recognized the weakness of Japan’s strategy hitherto, which had, 
because of insufficient resources, amounted to clinching a war as quickly as 
possible by winning a few decisive battles. His own scenario envisaged a long 
war of attrition, so he advocated an overall strategy that would in the long 
term prepare Japan politically, economically, and militarily for that last, great 
conflict and, in the medium term, secure her an economically self-sufficient 
power-base in East Asia. But Ishiwara, whose ideas found great favour with 
the army and the general public, was not merely a theorist; he was also a man 
of action eager to translate his strategic ideas into policy. His transfer to the 
staff of the Kwantung Army in 1928 presented him with a new field of activity 
in which he was able to gain more adherents and, in the end, to introduce 
measures that would determine Japanese policy for years to come. 

The ‘Kwantung Army’”® had originally been an occupation force assigned 
to protect the leasehold territory on the Kwantung Peninsula acquired from 
Russia in 1905, Port Arthur and Dairen included, as well as Japan’s special con- 
cessions in southern Manchuria. Japanese army formations stationed outside 
the motherland were always under direct imperial command, and thus even 
more removed from government control than the rest. Because of its exposed 
position and its security duties on Chinese territory, the Kwantung Army oc- 
cupied a special position among the formations on detachment overseas, and 
this was reflected by the seniority of its commanders. A posting to this army 
was always regarded as an accolade productive of combat experience and guar- 
anteed career prospects. This reinforced its informal influence on the military 
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authorities in Tokyo. It also meant that the Kwantung Army came increasingly 
to be regarded as the spearhead of the more aggressive policy towards China 
deemed necessary by leading members of the military establishment.”’ 

By signing the Nine-power Treaty relating to China in 1922, Japan seemed 
at first to have accepted the western powers’ Asian policy, which was intended 
to enable that great country to develop in an unhampered and progressive 
manner. However, the ideological and centrifugal forces inherent in China 
were unleashed and intensified by the internal strife that raged there during the 
1920s. Regional military dictators (‘warlords’) competed for power and resisted 
all attempts to establish an effective central government.”* It was only by 
degrees that the Kuomintang, the revolutionary nationalist movement headed 
by Chiang Kai-shek, succeeded in uniting the country by dint of numerous 
campaigns. Before long, however, its Communist rival under Mao Zedong 
steadily gained ground and was never wholly eliminated despite all attempts 
to suppress it. The civil war was also marked by xenophobic incidents that 
brought back memories of the Boxer Rebellion and conjured up the possibility 
of armed intervention from abroad. Tokyo kept a watchful and worried eye on 
this development. 

In July 1928 officers of the Kwantung Army blew up the military dictator 
of Manchuria, Chang Tso-lin, their aim being to reduce that province to 
political chaos and justify Japanese intervention. This plan was foiled by the 
assassinated warlord’s son, ‘Young Marshal’ Hstieh-liang, who contrived to 
seize power and stabilize the situation.”® 

When Ishiwara—as mentioned above—joined the staff of the Kwantung 
Army in 1928 and took over its operations section, he soon realized that 
Manchuria possessed everything Japan needed to relieve the pressure of eco- 
nomic constraints and population growth: land for colonists, mineral resources, 
and export markets. He regarded the incorporation of this rich Chinese pro- 
vince as an indispensable extension of Japan’s strategic depth, i.e. an expansion 
of the economic and industrial base she needed to enhance her military poten- 
tial for war with the United States, which was expected in the long term. He 
also saw Manchuria as a bulwark against Soviet expansion to the south.*° 

In the ensuing years, as Moscow steadily built up its forces in the Far East 
because of developments in China and, from time to time, fought successful 
engagements with the Chinese,*' the Kwantung Army became increasingly 
preoccupied with the Soviet threat. From its point of view, time seemed to 
be working against Japanese expansion in Manchuria, but the blunders and 
vacillation of the political and military authorities in Tokyo were such that 
many officers saw no immediate or promising ‘solution of the Manchurian 
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problem’. Not so Ishiwara, who soon became a prime mover in the affair. 
Bypassing the commander and staff of the Kwantung Army, he established a 
secret network of contacts that extended to the army chiefs in Tokyo. His plans 
envisaged the provocation of a Sino-Japanese incident that would bring about 
a fait accompli by triggering military countermeasures and offensive action in 
Manchuria.*” 

Circumstances seemed favourable in the late summer of 1931, when the 
situation had already been aggravated by friction between the Koreans and the 
Chinese and the disappearance of a Japanese secret agent in Manchuria. The 
time for a swift Japanese coup de main was now, before the Chinese unification 
movement could gain further successes that might, in turn, become a threat 
to the Japanese position on the mainland. 

Early in September 1931 rumours of potential moves on the part of the 
Kwantung Army filtered through to Tokyo. Though alive to the worsening 
situation, the army chiefs were unable to make a firm stand because the forces in 
favour of more drastic action in Manchuria were manifestly too strong. Besides, 
in April 1931 the general staff itself had worked out various contingency plans, 
one of which entailed the military occupation of Manchuria.** On the evening 
of 18 September an explosive charge was detonated at Mukden, on the railway 
line to Hsinking, and fighting broke out between Japanese and Chinese troops 
soon afterwards. Hesitant at first, the army commander eventually yielded to 
pressure from his staff and initiated military operations of gradually increasing 
magnitude.** 

The ‘Mukden Incident’ and the response to it, which was represented as 
a defensive counter to Chinese incursions, developed into a systematic cam- 
paign of conquest prosecuted by the Kwantung Army and so widely approved 
in the motherland that the Japanese government had no choice but to sanction 
the proceeding and give it diplomatic backing abroad. It was not wholly suc- 
cessful, however. China protested to the League of Nations, which promptly 
endeavoured to resolve the crisis by peaceful means and, in December 1931, 
appointed a commission to investigate the causes of the conflict on the spot.** 

Ishiwara’s mode of procedure on the staff of the Kwantung Army was typical 
of Japanese decision-making processes in the military sphere: middle-ranking 
staff officers with no direct command responsibilities evolved strategic and 
politico-military ideas and strove to gain acceptance for them in the course of 
lengthy debates. If they were cogent enough, these ideas took root among their 
fellow staff officers to such an extent that they brought informal pressure to 
bear on the officer commanding, who eventually gave in and took the required 
decision rather than court accusations of cowardice. The future course of the 
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Sino-Japanese dispute would demonstrate that the arbitrary actions of the 
Kwantung Army developed an inherent momentum which Tokyo could no 
longer control. 

Early in 1932 the wire-pullers of the ‘Mukden Incident’ succeeded in di- 
verting world attention from Manchuria by engineering another incident at 
Shanghai. This furnished the local Japanese naval commander with a pretext 
for enlarging the extraterritorial zone in which contingents of foreign troops 
had already been stationed under the terms of the so-called Boxer Protocol of 
1gor.*° 

The occupation of the enlarged zone by Japanese marines involved them 
in fierce engagements with regular Chinese troops, who pressed them so hard 
that, at the end of January 1932, the navy was compelled to request reinforce- 
ments from the army. These grew by the beginning of March to a total of 
three divisions, which took several weeks to drive the Chinese back. Terrible 
atrocities and massacres were perpetrated on the civilian population in the 
course of these engagements. This brutal conduct on the part of the Japanese 
shocked world opinion and was largely responsible for the fact that Japan’s 
future actions in East Asia were deeply mistrusted on principle. By May 1932, 
when protracted negotiations and the intervention of the League of Nations 
secured an armistice that enabled the Japanese to withdraw without losing 
face, this staged incident had claimed the lives of 718 Japanese and more than 
20,000 Chinese (over 16,000 of them civilians).*’ 

Meanwhile, in Manchuria the Kwantung Army had overridden Tokyo’s 
stubborn opposition and gone a step further: in March 1932 it founded the 
republic (from 1934 onwards ‘empire’) of Manchukuo. At the same time, 
political tension at home became more acute when fanatical young officers 
belonging to various socio-imperialist factions attempted to overthrow the 
regime by engaging in terrorist activities. In May 1932 these culminated in the 
assassination of Premier Inukai, who had recently and publicly opposed the 
reinforcement of Japanese troops in China. It was clear from the ensuing trials 
and the relatively lenient sentences meted out to the assassins that the idealistic 
motives of such extremists enjoyed wide public sympathy, if not approval.** 


The adverse effects of the worldwide economic crisis after 1930 also helped to 
strengthen nationalistic and reactionary tendencies, because the abandonment 
of the gold standard by Great Britain (September 1931) and the United States 
(April 1933) and their associated protectionist policies made deep inroads into 
the Japan’s export-orientated economy. In view of this development, Tokyo 


36 According to Coox, Nomonhan, i. 44-5. For a detailed account of events in Shanghai see 
Shimada, ‘Extension of Hostilities’, 302-19; also n. 56. 

37 Chinese sources list 6,080 dead and 10,040 missing civilians: figures from Coox, Nomonhan, 
i. 45. On the protracted armistice negotiations see Shimada, ‘Extension of Hostilities’, 314 ff.; 
Ratenhof, Deutsches Reich und die internationale Krise, i. 127. 

38 Kindermann, Ferner Osten, 302; Hall, Das Japanische Kaiserreich, 325-6; Coox, Nomonhan, 
i. 40 ff. 
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became increasingly dominated by the elements that stressed Japan’s claim to 
hegemony in Asia, especially vis-a-vis China, and aspired to repel the political 
and economic influence of the European powers and the United States. Japan’s 
inevitable isolation was deliberately taken for granted. Her first, ostentatious 
step in this direction, which occurred in September 1932, was the formal 
recognition of Manchukuo. In February 1933, when the League of Nations’ 
fact-finding commission submitted a report clearly establishing Japan’s aggres- 
sion and recommending that Manchukuo be denied recognition, the League 
of Nations Assembly almost unanimously endorsed this view over Japanese 
protests. Four weeks later, unimpressed by this vote and firmly resolved to 
uphold her national interests, even in the face of worldwide opposition, Japan 
announced her withdrawal from the League of Nations.*° 

Japan’s future course of action in Asia was now dependent on how Tokyo 
occupied and developed her status in the constellation of powers comprising 
China, the United States, the British Empire, and the Soviet Union. As early as 
January 1932 Washington had expressed its moral condemnation of Japanese 
actions in Asia and announced that, far from recognizing the latest territorial 
changes, it would insist on observance of the Nine-power Treaty of 1922, which 
had formalized the traditional ‘open door’ policy towards China. This ‘non- 
recognition doctrine’ had no deterrent effect upon Japan, however, because 
it was evident that all Washington had to offer was a display of impressive 
words devoid of any discernible political determination to back them up with 
positive action—even, if necessary, in the military domain.*° If only because of 
the Depression and its own military weakness, the United States government 
was forced to acknowledge that the American people ‘would never at this stage 
have approved a policy associated with the risk of war’.*’ 

In Japan, by contrast, the formulation of policy towards China after the 
Manchurian crisis betrayed the growing influence of the military, who were 
anxious to consolidate, economically exploit, and—should the occasion arise— 
expand their country’s sphere of influence on the mainland. In May 1932 
Admiral Saito formed a ‘cabinet of national unity’ which in 1933 defined 
the basic prerequisites that seemed essential to the attainment of Japanese 
supremacy in East Asia:*? 


(1) A stronger army for the defence of Manchukuo against both the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese Nationalists. 

(2) A larger navy to secure the empire against the British and American 
navies. 

(3) Pressure on China, which must recognize Manchukuo, abandon her 


3° Kindermann, Ferner Osten, 303-4. See Kennedy, Rise and Fall, 334 ff. 

*° Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 29. On the problems of the American decision-making process 
see Thomson, ‘Role of the Department of State’, 92-3; Barnhart, Japan, 50 ff. 

41 Angermann, Die Vereinigten Staaten, 133. 

*” According to Crowley, ‘New Deal for Japan’, 247; see id., Japan’s Quest. 
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economic and political dependence on the western powers, and, to the 
mutual benefit of both countries, seek co-operation with Japan. 


Such, in essence, were the ambitious aims that determined the basic pattern 
of Japan’s Machtpolitik under various governments in the years to come. Even 
though none of the above-named potential adversaries posed an immediate 
threat to Japan, either in Manchuria or in the Pacific, it was doubtful, in view 
of the island empire’s limited resources, whether sufficient potential could be 
created to withstand a confrontation with the Soviet Union or the United 
States. Within the army, however, growing influence was wielded by those 
who aspired to build up a largely self-sufficient military state by adapting the 
economy to the requirements of strategic armament-in-depth. One of the most 
important elements in this long-term plan was the expansion of Japan’s raw- 
material base and industrial capacity, mainly by exploiting Manchuria. All her 
efforts notwithstanding, Japan had failed to become more self-sufficient by 
1936, and her development and exploitation of Manchuria, in particular, had 
fallen short of expectations. Although she made intensive use of her possessions 
on the mainland of Asia and in southern Sakhalin, her economy was still 
largely dependent on supplies of vital raw materials from abroad. Her import 
requirements amounted to 80 per cent for iron ore, 40 per cent for copper, 
some 70 per cent for tin and zinc, almost 100 per cent for nickel, bauxite, 
chromium, and cobalt, 100 per cent for crude rubber, and approximately 90 
per cent for crude oil and petroleum products (notably aviation fuel). She was 
go.4 per cent self-sufficient in coal, but its poor quality meant that up to 30 per 
cent of the coking coal required for steel manufacture had to be imported. The 
result of this dependence on imports was a permanent balance of payments 
deficit (except as regards trade with China and Manchuria, where the balance 
was favourable). This dangerous drain on Japan’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves could be kept within bounds only by imposing import restrictions 
and devaluing the yen.** 

According to a report of May 1937 from the German embassy in Tokyo, the 
‘weaknesses of the Japanese war economy’ were especially marked in the iron 
and steel industry, oil supplies, the engineering and machine-tool industry, 
and engine manufacture. In 1936 the Japanese steel industry’s annual output 
of 5.2 million tonnes (including Manchuria) represented only 4.2 per cent of 
world production (as compared with America’s 39.5 per cent, Germany’s 15.8 
per cent, and the USSR’s 12.9 per cent). It was also dependent to a large 
extent on scrap metal, and up to 50 per cent of its annual requirement (3.1 
million tonnes) had to be imported. Where the engineering and machine-tool 
industries were concerned, the report concluded that, although Japan could 
meet her needs in terms of quantity she still suffered from qualitative prob- 
lems, particularly regarding ‘intricate precision machinery’. The machine-tool 


#3 According to Cohen, Japan’s Economy, 111; Nakamura, Economic Growth, 144 ff.; Martin, 
‘Wirtschaftliche Konzentration’, 214 ff. 
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industry was ‘the youngest, but also the weakest, constituent of the Japanese 
engineering industry’. Import requirements, particularly of machinery for the 
engine-building and munitions industries, were put at 50 per cent.** 

In the higher reaches of the Japanese army, Colonel (from March 1937 
Major-General) Ishiwara Kanji was among those who vigorously advocated 
that the country’s economy be mobilized for war. In August 1935, after his 
momentous activities on the staff of the Kwantung Army and a routine spell as 
a regimental commander, he was transferred to the general staff, where he took 
over the operations section. This key position afforded him an opportunity to 
translate his strategic concepts into long-term plans. 

Being aware that no one had yet evolved an overall strategic plan based on 
a realistic appreciation of the raw materials and economic resources of Japan 
and her potential adversaries, Ishiwara began by setting up a special working 
party to investigate their respective capacities for waging war. The new group 
was thus assigned to co-ordinate strategic plans and industrial development by 
evaluating all available economic data and structural features, the aim being to 
expand and, in the long term, secure Japan’s war-making potential. Modelled 
on Soviet forerunners, the outcome was a five-year plan designed to transform 
the economy and boost production to such an extent that Japan would, from 
1941 onwards, be able to prevail in a war of long duration with the Soviet 
Union. Given the new, extended common border in Manchuria, where frontier 
clashes of increasing magnitude regularly occurred, and in view of the Soviets’ 
growing military potential in East Asia and their overt support of Communist 
forces in China, Ishiwara saw the Soviet Union as the most dangerous obstacle 
to Japan’s attainment of regional supremacy.** 

With the formation of Hayashi’s cabinet in February 1937, there came into 
being a cabinet ‘planning office’ which was gradually invested with ever greater 
powers until, in later years, it became the executive’s main instrument for ad- 
ministering the centrally controlled war economy. Ishiwara very soon discov- 
ered, however, that his overall strategic plans were being opposed by powerful 
forces, and not only in political circles; they included service chiefs, army as 
well as navy. In August 1935 Major-General Nagata, second only to Ishi- 
wara as a prominent advocate of the plan for war-economy mobilization, was 
murdered by a fanatical officer belonging to the kodo faction. On 26 Febru- 
ary 1936 extremist officers in Tokyo essayed a putsch designed to change the 
political system and restore the emperor’s authority by force. With great per- 
sonal courage, Ishiwara prevailed upon the army chiefs, who were cautiously 
manceuvring, to adopt a hard line toward the putschists. Drastic counter- 
measures, a firm stand on the emperor’s part, and the resistance of the navy 


+ According to an overview entitled ‘Weaknesses of the Japanese War Economy’ compiled at 
the instance of the embassy, appendix to Dt. Botschaft Tokio/Mar.Att. B.Nr. 298 geh. of 7 May 
1937, BA-MA RM 11/71, fos. 107-20. 
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combined to quell the revolt in short order. Sundry members and sympathiz- 
ers of the kodo faction were compelled to vacate important posts during the 
subsequent purge. Ishiwara’s prestige had attained its zenith, thanks to his 
courage, determination, and drive. He was now the most powerful and influ- 
ential senior army officer, and one whose ideas profoundly affected the political 
domain.*° However, his long-term power-political and strategic concepts had 
no prospect of success unless the army and navy settled their differences in this 
regard and abandoned their disputes over budgetary allocations in favour of a 
common policy on which the distribution of resources and armaments could 
be based. 

In the navy, however, the ‘fleet faction’ had since gained the upper hand. 
When negotiations towards a new naval agreement opened in London in 1934, 
it prevailed on the government to adopt a hard-line stance aimed at securing 
total parity. At the end of 1936, when Great Britain and the United States 
declined to make any substantial concessions, Japan quit the system of naval 
treaties and began building up her navy on a grand scale, the object being to 
maintain Japanese superiority over the British and American fleets, at least in 
the Pacific.*’ It was impossible to realize this ambitious plan without additional 
resources, which, given their limited extent, could be obtained only at the 
army’s expense. After the suppression of the February 1936 revolt the naval 
authorities strengthened their influence on the shaping of foreign policy and 
called for a southward shift in the point of main effort. Objectives of this nature, 
epitomized by the slogan ‘defence in the north and expansion southwards’, 
were also floated in public and vigorously championed against the army in 
private. ‘South’ meant primarily the European colonial possessions in South- 
East Asia, i.e. the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, and the British 
protectorates in Malaya and Borneo. Even at this stage, the German naval 
attaché was convinced that this southward expansion would in due course 
be effected by force of arms, not by peaceful means, because the Japanese 
navy wished ‘to exploit the relevant areas with Japan as master... and not 
dependent on foreign powers’.** Against this, the Army General Staff clung 
to its considered belief that all resources should first be concentrated on the 
impending conflict with the Soviet Union, and that this policy should be 
underwritten by maintaining good relations with the British and American 
naval powers.*® It was characteristic of the Japanese élites’ decision-making 
process that none of them possessed the strength or ability to impose its views, 
and that they always sought a broad-based compromise which tried to fulfil all 
objectives, and thus became the root cause of this insufficient concentration 
of effort and dissipation of scarce resources. The outcome of these disputes, 

*° Shillony, Revolt in fapan, passim; Peattie, Ishiwara Kanji, 233 ff.; Krebs, Japans Deutschland- 
politik, 106 ff. 47 Pelz, Race to Pearl Harbor, 41 ff.; Marder, Old Friends, 8 ff. 

** From Dt. Botschaft Tokio/Mar.Att. B.Nr. 230 geh. of 6 May 1936: “The Japanese Navy 
before and after the Events of February’, BA-MA RM 11/72. 


* See English translation of the general staff minutes of 30 June 1936: ‘General Principles of 
National Defence Policy’, in Japan’s Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, 61-2. 
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which were often protracted, tended to be guidelines so vague that ample scope 
remained for independent action. Such, too, was the spirit that governed the 
principles adopted at a five-minister conference held on 7 August 1936. In 
order to reconcile the conflicting views of the army and navy, both Manchuria 
and South-East Asia were defined as the regions which, together with their 
resources, were to be integrated in the island empire’s defensive strategy.*° 

To safeguard this compromise solution in the field of foreign policy, closer 
relations were sought with Germany, which had already signalled her interest 
in an anti-Soviet agreement. The fruit of this German—Japanese rapprochement 
was the Anti-Comintern Pact of 25 November 1936.*' To Ishiwara and his 
war-economy planners, however, the compromise solution of summer 1936 
signified a disappointment, especially as the differences between the army and 
navy had been papered over rather than genuinely resolved. For one thing, 
the two services’ demands for armaments were hampered by shortages and 
bottlenecks; for another, they were bound to breed increased tension between 
Japan and two great powers, the United States and the Soviet Union—and 
that was precisely what Ishiwara wished to avoid in order to ensure the war 
economy’s uninterrupted growth in conformity with the five-year plan.*? The 
greatest element of uncertainty, however, related to the problem of Japan’s 
relations with China and how they would develop. 

Although the various authorities agreed that the island empire must maintain 
and develop its dominant position vis-a-vis China, they held differing views 
on how this Machtpolitik should be put into practice. There were two main 
schools of thought:*? 


1. The army, and the staff officers of combat formations in particular, had 
been prompted by the swift and largely problem-free conquest of Manchuria 
to underestimate the military strength of the Chinese Nationalists. Many of- 
ficers regarded Chiang Kai-shek simply as another regional warlord who would 
ultimately yield to pressure and Japanese demands. This school of thought, to 
which nationalist politicians also belonged, favoured an iron-fisted policy that 
would compel China to recognize Japan’s claim to hegemony in East Asia. 

2. The foreign ministry and Army General Staff, on the other hand, were 
mostly for avoiding a direct confrontation with the Chinese Nationalist move- 
ment and reinforcing Chiang Kai-shek’s position so as to enlist China in the 
common struggle against Communism and thereby bind her more closely to 


°° Tbid. 62-7. See also Shimada, ‘Designs on North China’, 199-200; Krebs, Japans Deutsch- 
landpolitik, 69-70; Iriye, Origins, 34-5; Barnhart, ‘Japan’s Economic Security’, 111-12. The five 
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Japan. They consequently favoured political and economic co-operation along 
the lines of an Asian, anti-Western ‘Monroe Doctrine’. 


The cabinet, acting on Foreign Minister Hirota’s advice, had in October 
1935 defined the form to be taken by this co-operation in ‘three general prin- 
ciples governing Japan’s policy in China’:** (1) China was in future to suppress 
all anti-Japanese activities and refrain from co-operating with the European 
powers and the United States; (2) she must recognize Manchukuo and seek 
co-operation with that country; and (3) she must join Japan in neutralizing 
the Communist threat from Outer Mongolia. But the endorsement of those 
principles would have formalized not only the presence of Japanese forces 
in northern China but China’s dependence on Japan, which was incompat- 
ible with her people’s wish for national self-determination. Thus the Japanese 
diplomatic offensive against China was doomed from the outset. The Sian In- 
cident in December 1936 (Chiang Kai-shek’s capture by troops belonging to 
“Young Marshal’ Chang Hstieh-liang and his release at the instance of Mao Ze- 
dong) was followed by a perceptible rapprochement between the Kuomintang’s 
national-revolutionary movement and the Communists (the so-called ‘United 
Front’), together with an acceleration of the process of national unification, 
which was strongly anti-Japanese in character. This confronted Tokyo with a 
dilemma in regard to China which some sought to escape by dint of vigorous 
military action and others by adopting a policy of equitable co-operation.** 

Of those engaged in the struggle to redirect Japan’s policy towards China, 
the ‘hawks’ saw the Japanese expeditionary forces on the mainland as a suitable 
instrument for bringing the Chinese to heel. After the conquest of Manchuria 
the Kwantung Army, in particular, had pursued a policy of divide et impera 
by encouraging separatist movements in the adjoining northern provinces and 
playing off the regional military dictators against each other, its long-term 
aim being to gain control of other parts of China. This aggressive policy now 
encountered growing Chinese resistance, and its previous ‘successes’ seemed 
to be in jeopardy. A special role was played, not only by the Kwantung Army, 
but by the ‘China Army’ deployed at Tientsin, some 100 kilometres south-east 
of Peking.*° 

As so often in the case of Japanese decision-making processes, no consensus 
on future policy towards China existed among the army chiefs. The ‘hawks’, 
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most of whom belonged to the staffs of combat formations and the China 
section of the general staff, were opposed by Ishiwara Kanji, who expressly 
warned against a military solution of the Chinese problem, arguing that a 
policy of military pressure would inevitably lead to another war whose out- 
come and prospects of success were uncertain. He consequently advocated a 
favourable attitude towards the national unification movement in China and a 
renunciation of attempts to detach more of her northern territories. Instead, 
a united Asian bloc should be created by means of a policy of economic and 
cultural co-operation under Japanese leadership, because this would offer the 
best prospect of suppressing Western influence and combating Communism 
and the Soviet Union in particular.*” In the spring of 1937 Ishiwara’s argu- 
ments exerted a certain amount of influence on Japan’s policy towards China, 
which slowly began to change. But, although a gradual reduction in tension and 
antagonism seemed attainable, new obstacles arose from two quarters at the 
same time. For one thing, the fall of the Hayashi cabinet in May brought the 
Japanese decision-making process to a standstill, and hostilities had broken out 
before the new Konoye cabinet (formed on 4 June 1937) could take stock of the 
Chinese policy and reformulate it. For another, the Chinese attitude had also 
hardened. Kuomintang troops had advanced as far as the Shantung Peninsula 
to counter the presence of Japanese forces there, and anti-Japanese demonstra- 
tions and incidents were multiplying.** Early in June 1937 this led the China 
section of the Japanese general staff to infer, quite mistakenly, that Chiang Kai- 
shek was mobilizing troops with a view to reconquering Manchuria. Ishiwara, 
who promptly mistrusted this report, dispatched some trusted officers to the 
area in question. Although they reported that the atmosphere was tense, they 
found no evidence of an imminent crisis or of planned, arbitrary actions on 
the part of Japanese troops.*? The latter were carrying out their normal duties, 
which included minor night exercises in the field. No one could have guessed 
that one such exercise at company level would unleash a war of eight years’ 
duration. 


57 Peattie, Ishiwara Kanji, 283-4; Shimada, ‘Designs on North China’, 226; Krebs, Japans 
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II. Japan’s Road to War 


ON the evening of 7 July 1937 a company of Japanese infantry left its quarters 
in Feng-tai, a south-western suburb of Peking, to conduct a night exercise on 
the banks of the Yungting River, a few kilometres further west and immediately 
to the north of the famous Marco Polo Bridge.’ Some Chinese troops were 
bivouacking near by. During a break in the proceedings the Japanese soldiers 
were suddenly fired on. No one was wounded, but one soldier temporarily went 
missing. The source of the shots has never been ascertained. The only certainty 
is that this incident was not deliberately staged by either side, Japanese or 
Chinese.” The battalion commander of the Japanese company requested and 
obtained permission to search the area at once with his entire battalion. On 8 
July the two sides met in Peking and arranged to conduct a joint investigation of 
the incident, it being agreed that the Japanese should also search the suburb of 
Wanp ing, immediately to the east of the Marco Polo Bridge. While carrying 
out this operation, still on 8 July, they became involved in a brief skirmish 
with Chinese troops, who ended by withdrawing. Although there was really 
nothing to prevent a final settlement of the incident at local level, reports of the 
events in question had, at the Tokyo end, triggered activities of quite another 
dimension. 

When the first reports came in, fierce arguments broke out between the army 
chiefs over whether and how to react. The general staff, under Ishiwara’s 
authoritative influence, initially urged that the local commanders be left to 
settle the dispute, and that no additional troops be sent to China. Not so Army 
Minister Sugiyama, who as early as 9 July proposed in cabinet that three 
divisions be dispatched. Although his recommendation was turned down at 
this stage,* the next few days saw increasing pressure brought to bear by the 
‘hawks’ on the general staff and at the army ministry, who now insisted that 
the supposedly precarious position of their own troops in northern China 
be remedied, once and for all, by means of drastic measures, i.e. military 
intervention. In contrast to its activities after the Mukden Incident of 1931, 
however, Japan’s China Army did nothing that might have aggravated the 
crisis, but successfully endeavoured to reach an accommodation and armistice 
with the Chinese. Ishiwara and his associates in the ‘War Leadership Section’ 
of the general staff were afraid that further escalation might, at the wrong 
time and with the wrong enemy, involve Japan in an undesirable war for which 
she was unprepared.* During a discussion at the army ministry on 11 July, 
when arguments were raging over the reinforcement of Japanese troops in 

' 'This richly decorated bridge was familiar to Europeans from Marco Polo’s accounts of it. 
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China and the concomitant mobilization of three divisions, Ishiwara arrived 
at a sobering assessment of Japan’s military strength: she currently had 30 
mobilizable divisions, of which 19 were tied up on the Soviet border and 6 had 
to remain at home as a central reserve, so only 5 could be spared for operations 
in China. These were far from sufficient for a major war, yet the continuation 
of Japan’s present policy entailed a war in which—like Napoleon in Spain—she 
would sink into a deep quagmire.’ 

After the cabinet had, as early as 11 July, approved the sending of limited 
reinforcements to China, the Tokyo ‘hawks’ took advantage of a skirmish 
on 25 July on the Peking—Tientsin railway line to enforce their demand that 
more divisions be mobilized. By 28 July one division and two brigades of the 
Kwantung Army had joined the China Army, which promptly took offensive 
action against Chinese formations. Within twenty-four hours the Japanese 
were in control of the area between Tientsin and Peking. The warlords of the 
neighbouring provinces, Shantung in the south and Shansi in the west, did not 
intervene in these hostilities, but initially waited for the situation to mature.°® 

Chiang Kai-shek, for his part, realized from the first that Japan had delib- 
erately staged this incident in order to gain control of the northern provinces. 
But China, he said, would not accept this under any circumstances: ‘If we 
allowed even one more centimetre of our territory to be wrested from us, we 
should render ourselves guilty of an unpardonable offence against our nation.’ 
It was for Japan to decide whether or not the incident gave rise to a major 
war between the two countries.” But Chiang, too, was in a cleft stick. On the 
one hand, the permanent consolidation of his power-base and his struggle 
with the Communists required him to gain time and, for as long as possible, 
avoid a war with Japan for which China was anything but militarily prepared. 
On the other, he could not simply lie down under Japan’s aggressive policy, 
because the Communists’ attractive nationalistic slogans (‘Chinese don’t fight 
Chinese!’ ‘United resistance to Japan!’) were gaining a big response. The result 
was that Chiang had finally to terminate the civil war in the interests of na- 
tional defence. From the Communists’ point of view, war with Japan was able 
to fulfil a ‘dual surgical function’: it not only eliminated the ‘external tumor 
of imperialism’ but removed the ‘internal cancer of class oppression’, meaning 
the power of the Kuomintang.® 

It is clear that the Japanese grossly underestimated the dynamic develop- 
ment of these ambivalent nationalistic forces in China, because their swift 
initial successes in the north encouraged them to stake everything on the mili- 
tary card. A serious extension of the conflict occurred in August, when the 
Japanese navy took advantage of anti-Japanese incidents in Shanghai to inter- 
vene on a massive scale. The heavy fighting that resulted cost many lives and 
continued for months. The ‘North China Incident’ had developed into a ‘war’ 
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which the Japanese leaders refused to acknowledge as such. They persisted in 
speaking of an ‘incident’ that had grown out of anti-Japanese agitation and the 
Chinese government’s ‘misguided attitude towards Japan’, as Premier Konoye 
stressed to the Diet early in September 1937. As he saw it, the present essential 
was ‘to deal the Chinese army such an all-out blow that it completely loses its 
will to fight’ and, by so doing, to effect a change in the Chinese attitude.° 

This hard line and its public enunciation undoubtedly helped to ensure that 
further attempts to reach a Sino-Japanese accommodation failed to make any 
real headway. The general staff, too, inclined more and more to the view that 
peace talks could be opened only from a position of strength, i.e. after the 
acquisition of bargaining counters such as northern China and Shanghai—a 
process which, thanks to unexpectedly fierce Chinese resistance, especially 
in Shanghai, was taking longer than expected. It was at this stage, when the 
conflict was spreading and methods of limiting and disposing of the ‘incident’ 
were being fiercely debated behind the scenes, that Ishiwara made his final 
attempt to solve the problem. 

With the backing of the new deputy chief of the general staff, General Tada, 
he sought to bring about a Sino-Japanese settlement by enlisting the Ger- 
man military attaché in Tokyo, General Ott, and the German ambassador in 
Nanking, Oskar Trautmann.'® Germany seemed ideally suited to the role of 
mediator because, having lost her status as a colonial power after the First 
World War, she had gained prestige in China and was represented on Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s staff by military advisers whose influence on Chinese military 
policy and strategy, which the Japanese regarded with suspicion, was not to 
be underestimated.'! Ishiwara was able only to initiate this last, abortive at- 
tempt at mediation before being removed from the general staff at the end 
of September 1937. His enemies had long been endeavouring to put paid to 
the general staff’s internal controversies by getting him transferred. One fun- 
damental reason for this decision lay in the personality of Ishiwara himself, 
who, being profoundly convinced of the validity of his political and strategic 
ideas, sought to impose them with missionary zeal. He had gradually isolated 
himself by presenting his arguments in a truculent manner, heedless of the tra- 
ditional Japanese striving for harmony and consensus, so his influence steadily 
declined and his transfer to the staff of the Kwantung Army was a foregone 
conclusion. His subsequent military career, which was undistinguished, ended 
with his premature retirement in March 1941, at the age of 52.'” In Ishiwara, 

° From Kindermann, Ferner Osten, 383. See also Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 124. For a 
detailed account of the escalation see Hata, ‘Marco Polo Bridge’, 262 ff. 

'© Hata, ‘Marco Polo Bridge’, 275 ff.; Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 122 ff.; Peattie, Ishiwara 
Kanji, 305. 

'! 'The Japanese, not without reason, ascribed the successful Chinese defensive operations at 
Shanghai to the activities of German military advisers. See Bloss, ‘Abberufung’, 250 ff. On the 
activities of German military advisers in China as a whole see Deutsche Beraterschaft; Ratenhof, 
Chinapolitik. 


" Peattie, Ishiwara Kanji, 303 ff., 365 ff.; Hata, ‘Marco Polo Bridge’, 275; and Krebs, Fapans 
Deutschlandpolitik, 126. 
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the Japanese army lost a strategist whose visions of Japan’s predominant role 
in Asia were dangerously influential, but whose realistic prognostications on 
the subject of his country’s precarious position were drowned by exuberant 
nationalistic fervour and fell on deaf ears. 

The attempt at mediation launched by Ishiwara and Tada had genuine 
prospects of success, at least to begin with, because Chiang Kai-shek himself, 
after failing to extract any support from London, Washington, or Moscow, 
had approached Ambassador Trautmann in July 1937 and asked him to medi- 
ate. All efforts notwithstanding, this initiative came to grief in January 1938, 
when the Japanese government publicly proclaimed that it no longer regarded 
the Kuomintang government in Nanking as a suitable partner in peace talks. 
The implication was that Tokyo hoped to install a Chinese government more 
acceptable to Japan.'* The reasons for this change in Tokyo’s policy towards 
China were to be found, first, in the momentum developed by its military 
commitment on the mainland. This led the Japanese leaders to overestimate 
their military and political scope for building on Japan’s predominant position, 
and to underestimate the dangers that might accrue from her growing inter- 
national isolation. Secondly, the position of those Tokyo authorities who were 
prepared to compromise was gradually eroded by Chiang Kai-shek’s hesitant 
attitude while attempts at mediation were in progress. Despite his previous 
disappointments, Chiang was still clearly ‘counting on the western powers to 
intervene in his favour’.'* They, however, were far from prepared to enter into 
a direct commitment. 

Although Roosevelt had referred in his celebrated ‘quarantine’ speech of 5 
October 1937 to a worldwide epidemic of lawlessness that must, to preserve the 
health of the world community, be checked by quarantining the patients, such 
words were not backed by positive action. Washington declined to retaliate 
even when the gunboat USS Panay was bombed by Japanese aircraft while 
steaming along the Yangtze Kiang on 12 December 1937.'* The Japanese re- 
sponse to Roosevelt’s quarantine speech could not have been clearer. The head 
of the foreign ministry’s information section, Kawai Tatsuo, declared that the 
essence of a good policy consisted in not leaving discontented parties in the 
situation from which their discontent arose. Japan’s population had doubled 
in fifty years, and all her attempts to solve this problem had failed, not least 
because of rigorous US immigration controls. Kawai then got down to cases 
and disclosed the aims espoused not only by aggressive members of Japan’s 
military leadership but also by her more nationalistic civil servants: “Today’s 
world is divided into have and have-not nations. Voices are raised in protest 
against the unequal distribution of resources and raw materials. Should this 


'S For details of the German attempt to mediate see Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 122-47. 
See also Bloss, ‘Fernostpolitik’, 68 ff.; Sommer, Deutschland und Japan, 68 ff. 

‘+ Bloss, ‘Fernostpolitik’, 75. 

'S Angermann, Die Vereinigten Staaten, 211-12. See also Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 11 ff.; 
Utley, Going to War, 23 ff.; Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 148 ff. 
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inequality remain uncorrected and the have nations continue to refuse to yield 
some of their vested interests to the have-nots, what solution is there except 
war?’ This line of argument lent Japan’s actions in China the appearance of 
a justified campaign waged by one of the ‘have-not’ nations in order to re- 
form an unjust world order.'® A military solution seemed to be the speediest 
way of achieving this aim, at least in East Asia. The creation of the Imperial 
Headquarters and the simultaneous establishment of so-called ‘liaison confer- 
ences’ in November 1937—both under pressure from the general staff—were 
intended to co-ordinate the views of the principal authorities with greater 
speed by tightening up the existing, long-winded decision-making process 
and rendering it more effective. But the creation of these bodies harboured the 
danger that their preponderantly military composition made it hard to gain 
acceptance for political methods of resolving conflicts. The military leader- 
ship, which was represented at liaison conferences by the ministers and chiefs 
of staff of the army and navy, was in a strong position vis-a-vis the few civil- 
ian cabinet members admitted to those conferences. The chiefs of staff were 
not, for instance, prepared to disclose their operational plans, let alone submit 
them for approval. The liaison conferences soon developed into the premier 
decision-making body for all central questions of foreign policy, whereas the 
cabinet proper devoted itself mainly to domestic issues.'” 


The course of the Sino-Japanese war from July 1937 onwards may broadly be 
divided into three phases (see Map II.11.1):'8 


During the first phase up to December 1937 the Japanese seized the north- 
ern provinces of Hopei and Shansi and also pushed westwards in order to 
occupy Inner Mongolia. Numerically superior but ill-armed and poorly led, 
the defending Chinese troops sustained one defeat after another but always 
succeeded in escaping total annihilation.'? In December 1937, after losing the 
battle for Shanghai, Chiang Kai-shek abandoned his capital, Nanking, and 
withdrew into the interior, initially to Hankow. When occupying Nanking the 
Japanese perpetrated atrocities and massacres against the Chinese that aroused 
worldwide indignation and helped to isolate their country still further.”° 

In the second phase of the war, from January to October 1938, the Japanese 
continued to advance, their primary objective being to unite their forces in 
northern and central China, which had still to link up. This they managed 
to do in May. By advancing on Hankow, which they captured in October, the 
Japanese gained possession of the most important industrial and commercial 


'© Usui, ‘Role of Foreign Ministry’, 139-40. 

7 Tke, Japan’s Decision, xv ff. On the establishment of the imperial headquarters and the liaison 
conferences see also Hata, ‘Marco Polo Bridge’, 268 ff. 

'S Hall, Das Japanische Kaiserreich, 331-2. 

 OKH/GenStdH OQu IV/Abt. FrH Ost (IIT) No. 4370/41 geh. of 2 Dec. 1941: ‘The Chinese 
Armed Forces as at 1 Oct 1941’, annexe 5: a brief survey of the course of the Sino-Japanese war 
to date, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1254. 

20 Tenaga, Pacific War, 186-7; Dower, War without Mercy, 43. 
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centre in central China. Chiang Kai-shek was again compelled to shift his 
capital further inland, this time to Chungking (Chongqing). At the same time, 
the Japanese landed at Canton in order to gain control of southern China’s 
principal port of entry. 

During the third phase, from October 1938 onwards, the Japanese did not at 
first seize much more Chinese territory. They established several bridgeheads 
on the coast so as to prevent the Chinese from receiving shipments of war 
material, but they failed to effect a complete severance of the coast from the 
interior. Kunming (some 600 kilometres south-west of Chungking) was still 
connected with Haiphong by a rail link running through French Indo-China. 
What was more, much of China’s foreign trade passed through the extrater- 
ritorial zones in Shanghai and Tientsin, which resembled islands in a sea of 
Japanese-occupied territory. From there, war material and consumer goods 
reached the area under Chinese Nationalist control. Shanghai retained its im- 
portance to Japan, too, as a centre of foreign trade. This was particularly so in 
later years, when the United States and Great Britain tightened up their trade 
restrictions.”! 


In seventeen months Japan had gained control, albeit at the loss of 70,000 
men, of northern and central China’s major industrial centres and railways, 
together with almost the entire coastline. There remained few areas that would 
have justified further offensives. Now, Japan’s biggest strategic problem was 
the political and military consolidation of these vast conquests (1.7 million 
square kilometres with 170 million inhabitants) so that their resources could 
be swiftly applied to the planned development of a self-sufficient war economy. 
By the end of 1938 the China campaign had been rendered possible only by 
an immense economic effort that had drained Japan’s stocks of raw materi- 
als and led to a corresponding increase in imports. Japan was further from 
self-sufficiency than ever.’” Two possible solutions to the conflict presented 
themselves: either to make peace with Chiang Kai-shek, or to split the Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces and set up a new government that would, as Japan’s 
junior partner, accept her supremacy in East Asia. In addition to military con- 
solidation, which will be touched on later, Tokyo opted for the latter course. In 
Wang Ching-wei (1883-1944) the Japanese seemed to have acquired a leading 
Chinese Nationalist politician who was prepared to break with Chiang. But 
Wang did not, as originally planned, succeed in detaching the still unoccupied 
western provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan from the Nationalist government 
in Chungking, and this denied him a personal power-base with which to enforce 
a Chinese peace settlement vis-a-vis Chiang as well as Tokyo. Once having fled 
to Hanoi on 18 December 1938 he had virtually nothing to offer the Japanese, 
who in March 1940 employed him to form, at Nanking, a Chinese puppet gov- 
ernment that had no hope of prevailing over the national-revolutionary and, 

*! Usui, ‘Politics of War’, 423. 


22 Willmott, Empires, 53 ff. For details of the worsening economic situation see Barnhart, Japan, 
100 ff.; Nakamura, Japanese Economy, 6 ff. 
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above all, the communist forces.*? The Japanese leadership, and the army in 
particular, became increasingly dominated by those who looked upon China 
less as an independent partner than as a stooge condemned to obey Japan and 
work for her. This attitude shaped the behaviour of the Japanese troops whose 
task it was to secure and consolidate the occupied territories by military means. 

As we have already mentioned, the Japanese army’s offensives had never 
succeeded in decisively routing the Chinese, who always escaped annihilation. 
The Japanese, who had operated mainly along railway lines and highways, were 
holding these and the larger towns but did not possess sufficient resources 
to control the large tracts of countryside between such towns and lines of 
communication. Communist forces took advantage of this weakness, especially 
in northern China, to infiltrate rural areas, melt into the local population, and 
wage guerrilla warfare against the invading armies’ supply-lines. The Japanese 
responded by raiding such rural districts as were obviously sustaining the 
enemy’s guerrilla operations, but their forces never sufficed to gain complete 
control of all the areas under threat. The sporadic nature of the Japanese 
military presence gradually led, in northern China, to a singular situation in 
which there were territories under four types of military and political control: 
occupied, semi-occupied, neutral, and Communist.”* 

By establishing Wang Ching-wei’s puppet government at Nanking in the 
spring of 1940, Tokyo hoped to effect a political solution of the problem of 
internal consolidation and, at the same time, to enable the number of troops 
stationed in China to be gradually reduced from 770,000 to 500,000. Only a 
few months later, however, the Chinese Communists’ ‘1o0o-regiment offensive’ 
demonstrated that no immediate reduction in strength was feasible. During its 
counter-offensive against the Communists’ jumping-off points, the Japanese 
North China Army pursued a drastic pacification plan, the so-called “Three- 
All Policy’ of wholesale confiscation, extermination, and arson.”> This terror 
campaign, a military symptom of the bankruptcy of Japan’s policy towards 
China, intensified her inhabitants’ hatred of the Japanese and strengthened 
their spirit of national resistance. Japan was not only waging a militarily un- 
winnable war but, as Ishiwara Kanji had prophesied, gradually undermining 
her own strategic strength.”° 

In October 1941 the German general staff made a realistic appraisal of 
Japan’s difficult position in the war against China: the strength of the Chinese 
military commanders, who were defensive in outlook, lay in their 


vast open spaces and inexhaustible human reserves. Skilful exploitation of these factors, 
coupled with the systematic devastation of areas abandoned when retreating (‘scorched 
earth’ policy), has caused the Japanese offensives to grind to a halt. Being widely scat- 
tered, the Japanese armed forces will probably fail to end the war militarily. Time is on 


>3 Boyle, China and Japan, passim; Miyake, ‘Lage Japans’, 196 ff.; Usui, ‘Politics of War’, 379 ff. 
4 See Li, Japanese Army in North-China, 8 ff. 

°5 Ibid. 12-13. See also Dower, War without Mercy, 43. 

26 Willmott, Empires, 55; Coox, ‘Effects’. On Ishiwara see sects. II.1 at n. 22, I].11 atn. 9 (Rahn). 
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China’s side in this respect. Hitherto successful defensive operations have strengthened 
the Chinese people, who have become aware of their nationhood, in their determination 
to resist.”” 


Berlin had redirected its East Asia policy back in 1938. Despite the manifest 
economic benefits of the China trade, Hitler and Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
regarded closer co-operation with Japan as a means of tying down the west- 
ern powers and the Soviet Union in East Asia and gaining greater scope for 
Germany’s own expansionism in Europe. Berlin consequently discontinued 
arms shipments to China, recognized Manchukuo, and withdrew its military 
advisers from China.”* In spite of these concessions, it did not prove possible to 
forgea military alliance with Japan until the summer of 1939, because the vari- 
ous Japanese authorities could not agree on the conditions that should govern 
closer ties with Germany. The army’s efforts to this end were thwarted by re- 
sistance from the imperial court, the foreign ministry, and, above all, the navy 
chiefs, who did not wish an anti-Western alliance to jeopardize further naval 
expansion.”? Controversy over the question of an alliance exacerbated tension 
between the army and the navy to such an extent that, alarmed by threatening 
letters and rumours of plans to assassinate the most prominent opponent of 
an alliance with Germany, the brilliant and dynamic vice-admiral and deputy 
navy minister Yamamoto Isoroku, the navy chiefs were compelled to remove 
him from Tokyo for his own safety. In the autumn of 1939 Yamamoto was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Combined Fleet. As a seagoing com- 
mander, however, he now wielded far less influence over the internal decision- 
making processes of the naval authorities in Tokyo (navy ministry and naval 
staff).*° 

In the summer of 1939 it was brought home to Tokyo that external factors 
set definite limits on Japan’s military and economic potential. The military cri- 
sis arose from a wholly needless confrontation with the Soviet Union, whose 
steady reinforcement of its Far East army in the previous five years had by 1939 
boosted it to a strength of 32 divisions (570,000 men), 2,500 aircraft, and 2,200 
tanks.*! Frequent clashes with Soviet or Mongolian troops had occurred on the 
Manchurian border, which was 4,000 kilometres long, largely unmarked, and 
inaccurately mapped. Many such incidents were also undoubtedly provoked 
by high-handed measures on the part of Japanese commanders who, believing 
themselves to be in a position of strength, thought it behoved them to teach 
their prospective enemy a timely lesson. The fighting that broke out during 
July and August 1938 at Changkufeng, in the Korea—Manchuria—Soviet tri- 
angle, continued for some weeks and involved formations of divisional strength 

27 OKH/GenStdH: ‘The Chinese Armed Forces as at 1 Oct. 1941’ (as n. 19), 10. 


28 Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 154-5; Sommer, Deutschland und Japan, 103 ff. 

»° For a detailed account of internal Japanese disputes see Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 
266 ff. 

30 Agawa, Reluctant Admiral, 168 ff.; Ito, Imperial Japanese Navy, 18; Krebs, Japans Deutsch- 
landpolitik, 270-1. A good character portrait of Yamamoto in Marder, Old Friends, 96 ff. 

31 Coox, Nomonhan, i. 84 (table 7.1). 
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on both sides. When the conflict was eventually settled at ambassadorial level, 
Tokyo was compelled to accept the Soviet definition of the frontier.*” Despite 
this adverse experience, the Japanese military authorities neglected to keep 
their frontier troops under control by issuing them with definite instructions. 
In April 1939, therefore, the Kwantung Army felt confident enough of its sole 
responsibility for Manchuria’s security to issue an order that gave the comman- 
ders on the frontier a great deal of latitude. In case of doubt, cartographically 
speaking, they were authorized not only to demarcate the position of the fron- 
tier themselves but, if the ‘enemy’ violated it, to pursue him into his own 
territory.*? This preprogrammed the next clash, which occurred in May 1939 
at Nomonhan on the borders of the Mongolian People’s Republic (some 400 
kilometres west of Tsitsihar), its immediate cause being a clearly inadvertent 
frontier violation on the part of a Mongolian cavalry unit. A Japanese regiment 
was almost wiped out during a counter-attack launched at the end of May. In 
June, after further small-scale engagements had taken place, the Kwantung 
Army mounted a major punitive expedition supported by air attacks on the 
‘enemy’s’ hinterland. This venture came to a disastrous end in August, when 
the Japanese failed to withstand a surprise counter-attack launched by superior 
motorized formations under General Zhukov. Heavily defeated, the Kwantung 
Army had by September sustained over 17,000 casualties (approximately 8,600 
dead and 9,000 wounded).** An entire infantry division was virtually smashed. 
It was only then that Tokyo managed to overrule the Kwantung Army’s plans 
to escalate the fighting and arrange a cease-fire, which was signed in Moscow 
on 15 September. The German-—Soviet non-aggression pact and the outbreak 
of war in Europe undoubtedly helped to ensure that the conflict was settled 
swiftly. 

Militarily speaking, Nomonhan taught the Japanese army a bitter lesson in 
modern land warfare. It was clear that traditional Japanese soldierly virtues 
such as courage and unquestioning self-sacrifice were no match in themselves 
for an enemy force that was mechanized, armoured, and flexibly led. In addi- 
tion to acute technical inferiority, the Kwantung Army had displayed serious 
shortcomings in intelligence and logistics. But the most enduring effect of this 
defeat was that, from now on, the Japanese army chiefs took a realistic view of 
their scant prospects of success in a war against the Soviet Union and became 
more amenable to the navy’s strategic ideas about pushing southwards.** 

Japan was also confronted by the economic limits of her supremacist policy 
in the summer of 1939, when, on 26 July, the United States announced without 
warning that it would terminate the trade treaty in February 1940. The fact 
that Washington could now determine the nature and extent of Japan’s exports, 


*? Hata, ‘Japanese—Soviet Confrontation’, 152 ff.; Coox, Anatomy, passim. 

33, Coox, Nomonhan, i. 186 ff. 

4 For a precise list of casualties see ibid. ii. 914 ff. (table 39.1) and annexes K-L (ibid. 1124 ff.). 
The exact number of prisoners is uncertain but probably exceeded 200. 

35 Tbid. ii. 1078 ff.; Barnhart, ‘Japanese Intelligence’, 437. 
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according to circumstances, made it drastically clear to Tokyo’s champions of 
a self-sufficient war economy how far from their objective they still were— 
not least because of the burdens imposed by the war in China: in 1938-9 
the United States supplied over 75 per cent of the scrap metal essential to 
steel manufacture, 53 per cent of Japan’s copper requirements, 80 per cent of 
her oil requirements (go per cent in the case of certain petroleum products), 
and 60 per cent of her machine tools. Synthetic oil production, one of the 
economic planners’ priorities, fell far short of the target figure until 1939, 
when total output amounted to only 21,000 kilolitres—or just 0.3 per cent of 
requirements—instead of 489,000.*° 

After their protracted efforts to forge a military alliance with Germany, the 
startling conclusion of the Hitler—Stalin Pact on 23 August 1939 subjected 
the Japanese to a profound shock whose effects were compounded by their 
defeat at Nomonhan. Japan’s existing treaty partner in Europe seemed to have 
‘suddenly and completely disappeared from the scene’.*’ The sense of iso- 
lation and disorientation spread, one of its symptoms being that the cabinet 
resigned. The army and navy did, however, include influential groups of of- 
ficers who refused to take umbrage at the German—Soviet non-aggression pact 
and pressed for a rapprochement with Germany inclusive of the Soviet Union. 
But the war with China remained the decisive political, military, and eco- 
nomic touchstone of future Japanese policy. Consequently, talks with Wash- 
ington aimed at renewing the trade agreement ended in stalemate—a con- 
flict that could not, either militarily or economically, be afforded for much 
longer. 

Germany’s victorious campaigns in the spring of 1940 seemed to ameliorate 
Japan’s strategic position and afford her fresh opportunities for negotiation, 
because a power vacuum had been created in South-East Asia by the defeat of 
France and the Netherlands and the weakening of Great Britain—countries no 
longer able to provide adequate military protection for their extensive colonial 
possessions in that area. The only remaining factor to be taken into account 
by any strategic plan was the United States, with its economic potential, its 
navy, and its bases in the Philippines and the Pacific. In April, when Tokyo 
betrayed an interest in the Dutch East Indies, Washington promptly responded 
by issuing a sharply worded warning and stationing the US Pacific Fleet in 
Hawaii. 

The Japanese army saw the defeat of France mainly as an opportunity to 
gain a foothold in Indo-China and sever Chiang Kai-shek’s supply-lines. The 
Japanese general staff estimated the consignments of aid reaching the Chinese 
Nationalist government during the spring of 1940 at between 30,000 and 
32,000 tonnes per month, of which 48 per cent came via Indo-China, 19 per 
cent via Chinese ports, and 31 per cent via the Burma Road. The United States 


36 Barnhart, Japan, 143 ff. 
57 Evening edition of Tokyo Asahi Shinbun, 29 Aug. 1939, quoted in Miyake, ‘Lage Japans’, 
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supplied the bulk of it, the Soviet Uniona mere 2 per cent.** Tokyo at once took 
advantage of the unforeseen speed with which the French agreed, immediately 
after signing their armistice with Germany, to prevent all consignments of aid 
for China from passing through Indo-China: it demanded—and the French 
again agreed—that this ban be supervised by a Japanese military mission.*? 
The next objective of this strangulation policy vis-a-vis China was the closure 
of the Burma Road, constructed between 1937 and 1939, which extended for 
1,160 kilometres and was linked with the port of Rangoon by the Burmese 
railhead at Lashio. In June Tokyo requested that the British close the road 
and withdraw their troops from Shanghai, accompanying this demand with a 
covert threat of military action. London was in a precarious position. On the 
one hand, Washington expected it to adopt a hard line but was not prepared 
to bolster the British position against Japan by imposing a strict embargo or 
stationing US naval forces at Singapore; on the other, Britain’s own weakness 
at this juncture meant that an extension of the war to Japan had to be avoided 
at all costs. Consequently, London agreed on 18 July to close the Burma Road 
for three months, withdrew its troops from Shanghai, and offered to mediate 
in the Sino-Japanese war. Chiang Kai-shek was profoundly and enduringly 
disappointed by this retreat, but the annoyance it caused in Washington did 
not have any major repercussions.*° 

These concessions, which had been obtained at little risk, undoubtedly 
helped to swell demands from the Japanese army and navy chiefs that the 
‘golden opportunity’ presented by Western weakness should not be wasted, 
and that, in order to gain control of territories rich in precious raw materials 
and solve her economic problems once and for all, Japan should hazard ex- 
pansion to the south. By 21 June 1940 the general staff had concluded that 
Germany would in future dominate Europe, and that Great Britain, in pro- 
tecting her vital lines of communication to India and Australia, would be 
dependent on American support. Once the US Navy had been augmented, 
Japan would have to reckon with a close-knit Anglo-American economic and 
security bloc that would also embrace South-East Asia.*! The formation of 
that bloc must therefore be combated by suitable means. Consequently, the 
army chiefs called for closer ties with Germany and Italy and a speedy accom- 
modation with the Soviet Union. The Chinese conflict, too, should be settled 
as soon as possible so as to leave Japan free to solve the ‘southern problem’. In 
the army’s view, the route to that objective ran through Indo-China, because 
Chiang Kai-shek’s last remaining supply-routes could be cut from there. Eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency was to be achieved by exploiting the resources of the 
Dutch East Indies. If suitable concessions could not be obtained by negotia- 


38 Hata, ‘Army’s Move’, 157. 

*° Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 420-1; Hata, ‘Army’s Move’, 158 ff. 

#9 See Lowe, Great Britain, 136-75, for a detailed account and Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 
104-5, for a brief summary. See also Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 238 ff. 
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tion, military methods must be employed even if this rendered war with Great 
Britain inevitable, and even at the risk of extending the conflict to the United 
States. The army did not, however, believe that the solution of the ‘southern 
problem’ must necessarily be preceded by a settlement of the Chinese conflict; 
the southward thrust was to be launched whenever a favourable opportunity 
presented itself.*? 

In July 1940, therefore, the army chiefs engineered a change of government 
because Premier Yonai, a navy supporter who had been in office since January, 
struck them as unduly ‘moderate’. Yonai was extremely chary of forging closer 
links with the European Axis powers, fearing that this would further impair 
relations with the western powers. Given the harder nationalistic line that was 
taking shape in Japanese policy, the suitable candidate seemed to be ex-Premier 
Konoye, who enjoyed wide support among the various power-groups. At the 
end of July a liaison conference under his chairmanship gave broad approval 
to the army chiefs’ stated objectives, though the army and navy had yet to 
reach anything like full agreement on future action. It was indicative of the 
military’s strong position in the government that those passages of the reso- 
lution which alluded to the potential neeed to solve the ‘southern problem’ by 
military means were withheld from the full cabinet.*? As Konoye saw it, the 
world was divided into regional blocs. It followed that Japan must establish 
a ‘new order’ in Asia so as to repel both the European colonial powers and 
Communism. However, the formation of a ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere’ was merely a propaganda ploy intended to disguise the fact that this 
Asian bloc was in perfect accord with Japan’s supremacist aspirations.** But 
the army’s would-be military alliance with the Axis powers did not find swift 
and ready acceptance within the Japanese leadership. Its principal opponents 
were the navy chiefs. In view of the close Anglo-American alliance that was 
taking shape, they feared that a war with Britain alone was unlikely, that Japan 
would always have to reckon with the United States as an adversary, and 
that she could not hope to prevail in a simultaneous and protracted war with 
the world’s two foremost naval powers. The leading proponents of this line 
were the navy minister, Vice-Admiral Yoshida Zengo, and the commander- 
in-chief of the Combined Fleet, Vice-Admiral Yamamoto Isoroku, both of 
whom had preserved their level-headed realism despite Germany’s successes 
in Europe and warned against overestimating Japan’s resources. However, the 
group of pro-German army officers convinced of Great Britain’s imminent 
defeat gained ground and subjected the navy chiefs to extreme pressure— 
indeed, there was such a recrudescence of tension between the army and the 


*” See ‘Outline of the Main Principles for Coping with the Changing World Situation’, 3 July 
1940, abridged version in Hosoya, “Tripartite Pact’, 20-1; see also Tsunoda, ‘Navy’s Role’, 246 ff.; 
Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 433 ff.; Barnhart, Japan, 1509 ff. 

43 Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 451-5. 

“+ Crowley, ‘New Asian Order’, 287. The ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ was publicly 
proclaimed on 1 Aug. 1940; see Japan’s Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, 71-2. 
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navy that armed clashes seemed a possibility.** Broken in health by the com- 
bined pressure of public opinion, the army, and his brother officers, Yoshida 
retired on 3 September 1940. His successor, Admiral Oikawa, abandoned all 
opposition to a military alliance and, at a meeting on 14 September, accepted 
the policy advocated by the new foreign minister, Matsuoka, who called for a 
clear-cut decision for or against the western powers. Citing past experience, 
Matsuoka argued that Japan should eschew dependence on the West rather 
than forfeit, not only her existing acquisitions in Asia, but those she could 
expect to make once Britain had collapsed. Against this, the deputy chief of 
naval staff, Vice-Admiral Kondo, pointed out that war with the United States 
presented great risks, and that consideration should be given to the time factor: 
the navy would not be ready for war before April 1941, and only a blitzkrieg 
held out any prospect of success thereafter. Major problems would arise if the 
war dragged on, because America’s superiority would be steadily augmented 
by her naval construction programme.*® 

At a confidential meeting of the navy chiefs the following day, only Ya- 
mamoto stuck to his pessimistic evaluation of future developments. Premier 
Konoye was obviously aware of the naval authorities’ differences of opinion, 
because he consulted Yamamoto immediately after the above meeting and be- 
fore signing the Tripartite Pact.*7 When Konoye enquired how the navy rated 
its prospects of success in a future war with the United States, Yamamoto 
made it clear that the Combined Fleet might be able to hold its own against 
the US Navy for three months, but that the outcome of a war lasting two or 
three years would be quite uncertain. He duly urged that war with the United 
States should be avoided at all costs. Although Konoye was indignant that the 
navy had not reiterated its misgivings, he did not act on Yamamoto’s realistic 
assessment of the situation. As for Yamamoto, he felt that his unfavourable 
view of the new government had been confirmed: ‘After all, it is dangerous for 
the navy to rely on Konoye and Matsuoka and to lose a firm grip on reality.’** 

As Tokyo and Berlin saw it, the Tripartite Pact signed on 27 September 1940 
was directed primarily against the United States, which was to be deterred 
from entering the war. Its obligations of mutual assistance remained vague, 
however, because Article 3 of the treaty pledged mutual assistance only if 

*5 On tensions prevailing among the navy chiefs see Marder, Old Friends, 113 ff.; Asada, 
‘Japanese Navy’, 248 ff; Tsunoda, ‘Navy’s Role’, 246 ff.; Agawa, Reluctant Admiral, 188 ff. On 
the fear of armed clashes between army and navy see Marder, Old Friends, 125; Tsunoda, ‘Navy’s 
Role’, 274. 

#6 From Konoye’s record of the preliminary meeting of a planned liaison conference, English 
version in Hosoya, “Tripartite Pact’, 238-9. See also Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 474; Iriye, 
Origins, 115-16. 

47 Letter of 10 Dec. 1940 from Yamamoto to Adm. Shimada Shigetaro, excerpts from which 
appear in Agawa, Reluctant Admiral, 189-90, and Tsunoda, ‘Navy’s Role’, 274 (dating ibid. 
332 n. 67). (Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 476, differs. On the basis of Konoye’s subsequent 
recollections he dates their conversation after the signing of the Tripartite Pact.) 

*8 Yamamoto to Shimada on 10 Dec. 1940, cited in Tsunoda, ‘Navy’s Role’, 274. See also ibid. 
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one party were attacked by a power ‘not currently involved in the European 
war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict’.*° This could only mean the United 
States. The treaty’s automatic operation was further undermined by a secret 
supplementary agreement added at Japanese insistence, which stated that the 
question of whether an attack had taken place was to be decided by joint 
consultation. Moreover, Germany gave the unilateral assurance that she would 
‘assist Japan by all military and economic means in the event of an attack by 
the United States or of a conflict with Britain’.*° 

The treaty did not have the hoped-for deterrent effect on American policy 
because Washington was unwilling to forgo its options in respect of economic 
and military pressure on Japan. Roosevelt had decreed further export restric- 
tions on 12 June 1940, when the collapse of France was looming. These covered 
machine tools, which were of vital importance to the Japanese munitions in- 
dustry.*! 

In the summer of 1940, however, there was no consensus in the American 
government on whether and how pressure on Japan should be intensified. Al- 
though some members of the administration, e.g. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau and Secretary of War Stimson, favoured drastic embargo mea- 
sures in view of Japan’s burdens in the China conflict, arguing that she could 
not afford to risk another war, Secretary of State Hull, his deputy Sumner 
Welles, and leading US Navy flag officers stressed the dangers of a precipitate 
Japanese reaction that might result in the forcible annexation of the Dutch 
East Indies. On 26 July Roosevelt opted for a middle course and slowly tight- 
ened the embargo screw by restricting exports of scrap metal and high-octane 
aviation fuel. When Japanese troops marched into northern Indo-China on 
24 September, Washington responded a few days later with a total embargo 
on iron and scrap. This badly affected the Japanese war economy, because the 
steel industry had to fall back on existing stocks and could not operate at full 
capacity from 1941 onwards.** Steel output fell from 5,384,000 tonnes (1940) 
to 5,120,000 million (1941). Although the army and navy received most of 
the allocations they needed for their armaments programmes, cutbacks had 
already to be accepted in the civilian sector. This applied to the building of 
merchantmen, among other things, so Japan’s shipping capacity could not be 
augmented to the extent required by her planned expansion southwards and 
the losses to be expected on her lengthy sea routes in the event of war. The 
American reaction plainly showed that Washington would in due course take 
further embargo measures, notably a ban on exports of oil, to enforce good be- 
haviour on the Japanese in East Asia. At the same time, this incipient escalation 


* Cited in Sommer, Deutschland und Japan, 428. 

5° Ibid. 433. For a detailed account of the genesis of the Tripartite Pact see ibid., passim; also 
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strengthened the hand of those in Tokyo who wanted to eliminate this latent 
danger by expanding southwards as soon as possible, before America’s grow- 
ing military might could pose an additional threat.** The above-mentioned 
stationing of the US Pacific Fleet in Hawaii, a preliminary warning signal, 
was followed by an even plainer one in July, when Washington approved a 
huge naval construction programme. Tokyo now realized that time was on the 
potential enemy’s side in every respect. 

The Japanese army’s invasion of northern Indo-China, which undoubtedly 
heightened the tension, did not take the form intended by Tokyo. Heedless of 
the negotiations still in progress with the French governor, field commanders 
and hard-line army staff officers had brought about another fait accompli in 
which Japan’s political leaders ultimately acquiesced without even trying to 
take vigorous action. There was a failure, both at government level and at 
Imperial Headquarters, to co-ordinate political and military ideas and translate 
them into a joint plan. This was compounded by disciplinary problems at 
various levels and deep-rooted differences between the army and navy. The 
latter was strengthened in its latent mistrust of the former, which, because of 
its many high-handed initiatives, was considered unreliable and prejudicial to 
Japanese policy.** 

The Japanese authorities remained undecided over the form and timing of 
an expansion southwards, especially as the navy chiefs made it clear that a 
forcible ‘solution of the southern problem’ would inevitably result in war with 
Britain and the United States, a last resort to be hazarded only if a total oil 
embargo were imposed.** The first thing was to lessen Japan’s dependence 
on American oil shipments by building up stocks and increasing her imports 
from the Dutch East Indies. In addition to other important strategic raw 
materials such as crude rubber, tin, bauxite, and nickel, Japan had hitherto 
obtained some 10 per cent (c.600,000 tonnes) of her annual requirement of 
crude oil and oil products from that area. In September 1940 Tokyo sought to 
effect a drastic increase in deliveries under long-term contracts. Particularly 
as regards crude oil and petroleum products, the Japanese wanted annual 
shipments increased to 3.15 million tonnes, 400,000 of them in high-octane 
aviation fuel. But the Netherlands colonial government, which was in close 
touch with American oil companies, prevaricated until October, when it offered 
additional shipments totalling 1.36 million tonnes, the proportion of aviation 
fuel being only 33,000 tonnes. Relying on the support of the western powers, 
their principal customers in terms of raw materials, the Dutch adopted an 
uncooperative attitude towards the Japanese and signed short-term contracts 
only. Tokyo eventually accepted this meagre offer because the only alternative 
was a resort to force, and the risks of that course were obvious. Although 
it proved possible to build up oil stocks by making additional purchases in 


53 Steel production figures in Milward, Zweiter Weltkrieg, 113. On allocation problems see 
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the United States, the continuing weakness of Japan’s war economy seemed 
to render southward expansion an indispensable long-term option—one that 
had to be diplomatically safeguarded by neutralizing the Soviet threat in the 
north.*° 

In the summer of 1940, after the heavy fighting on the Soviet—Japanese bor- 
der in 1939 and the German conquest of western and northern Europe, the 
Soviet Union could not fail to have a basic interest in avoiding exposure to a 
strategic threat from the west and the east simultaneously, the more so since its 
own military strength was still insufficient to neutralize that threat. Accord- 
ingly, Moscow strove to make the Japanese feel secure on their northern border 
and thereby divert their attention southwards. Closer political co-operation 
with Tokyo was to be avoided, however, because the Soviet Union, which 
considered a future conflict with Germany to be entirely possible, was clearly 
at pains not to strain relations with the United States. A war between Japan 
and the United States, on the other hand, seemed to be wholly advantageous to 
the Soviet Union because it would finally dispose of the threat in the east and 
strengthen Soviet influence in China.*’ After the signing of the Tripartite Pact 
and Molotovw’s abortive talks in Berlin, therefore, Moscow showed itself more 
amenable to the idea of a long-term non-aggression pact, which Tokyo had 
been trying to engineer since the summer, although their positions in regard 
to Japanese concessions on northern Sakhalin were still far apart. Unaware 
that Hitler had already decided on an offensive in the east, Tokyo continued 
to hope that Berlin would mediate in these difficult negotiations, and that 
the Soviet Union would join the Tripartite Pact. Foreign Minister Matsuoka, 
who failed to appreciate the highly charged nature of the German-—Soviet rela- 
tionship, was granted wide-ranging powers before embarking in March-April 
1941 on his European tour, whose ideal aim would have been the creation of 
an anti-Western, Euro-Asiatic continental bloc.** 

In Berlin Hitler and Ribbentrop impressed upon the Japanese foreign min- 
ister that his country should seize the opportunity to expand southwards by 
attacking Singapore so as to seal Great Britain’s defeat before American as- 
sistance could become effective. Matsuoka also received an assurance that 
Germany would take action against the United States and the Soviet Union if 
either of those powers attacked Japan. Hitler clearly intended this offer to tie 
the Americans down in the Pacific and prevent them from directly interven- 
ing in the war in Europe. But Matsuoka, while verbally agreeing on their two 
countries’ power-political objectives, refrained from committing himself, and 
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he disappointed the Germans by making no promises in respect of the timing 
and extent of Japan’s planned expansion southwards. This failure to disclose 
objectives and options was reciprocal, because Hitler had prohibited any al- 
lusions to his impending attack on the Soviet Union.*® Thus, each party was 
dependent on conjecture where the other’s immediate steps were concerned, 
and this was a far from ideal basis for future co-operation. 

In Moscow, instead of the hoped-for non-aggression pact, Matsuoka secured 
a less binding neutrality agreement of relatively short duration (five years)— 
and then only at the second attempt, on his return journey to Japan. In the 
event of ‘military activity by any other power or powers against either of the 
contracting parties’, the other contracting party was to ‘maintain neutrality 
throughout the duration of the conflict’. The Soviet Union further undertook 
‘to respect the territorial integrity and inviolability of Manchukuo’, while 
Japan gave the same assurance in respect of the Mongolian People’s Republic.® 

Although Matsuoka had, while in Berlin, picked up a number of hints that 
German-Soviet relations had cooled considerably, and that the German lead- 
ers took a poor view of the planned Japanese—Soviet non-aggression pact, this 
vague picture yielded no clues that might have influenced his position during 
the last, crucial round of negotiations in Moscow. On the contrary, Matsuoka 
took it for granted that Hitler would overthrow the Soviet Union ‘only in 
the event of an offensive stance’ on its part.°! Against this, the Japanese am- 
bassador in Berlin, Oshima, had reported to Tokyo on 16 April that various 
conversations inclined him to believe in the possibility of a German attack on 
the Soviet Union within the next twelve months, and that, if it took place, 
Japanese participation would be greatly welcomed.® Although reports sug- 
gestive of imminent German action in the east proliferated in the weeks that 
followed, Tokyo remained ignorant of the actual timing of the attack. 

Tokyo’s accommodation with Moscow seemed to offer greater scope for a 
compromise with Washington, the aim being to normalize and, in the longer 
term, to safeguard economic relations with the United States without incur- 
ring drastic concessions in respect of Japan’s policy towards China and her 
existing positions. Washington, on the other hand, was concerned to thwart 
the development of a self-sufficient Asian economic bloc under Japanese lead- 
ership, being anxious to keep the Chinese market open to its own trade and 
retain unimpeded access to South-East Asia’s rich stocks of raw materials. 
This region was regarded as the democracies’ ‘arsenal of strategic raw ma- 
terials’, for in 1940 British Malaya and the Dutch East Indies accounted for 
79 per cent of the world’s output of crude rubber and 65 per cent of its tin. 
The United States derived 90 per cent of its rubber and tin requirements 

5° See ‘Directive No. 24 on co-operation with Japan’ dated 5 Mar. 1941, in Hitler’s War Di- 
rectives. On the Berlin talks see Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 520 ff.; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. 
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from those areas,°* hence the need to prevent Japan from annexing their re- 
sources. Direct military pressure such as the dispatching of elements of the 
US Pacific Fleet to Singapore, as requested by the British, did not seem polit- 
ically feasible in view of public sentiment in America, which was still largely 
isolationist. There remained only indirect instruments such as the economic 
thumbscrew, which could be tightened or eased as required, and increased 
financial aid and arms shipments to China, which would continue to tie down 
and erode Japan’s military resources there. By including China in the Lease- 
Lend programme and sending pilots and technicians to expand the Chinese 
air force, Washington opened up new options that enabled it gradually to step 
up pressure on Japan with a view to extracting concessions from her.®* The 
Japanese authorities were aware of these dangers, and of the urgency dictated 
by the American naval construction programme launched in the summer of 
1940. Consequently, in April 1941 Tokyo fell under the sway of those who 
wished to compromise with Washington and achieve a modus vivendi. While 
preserving Japan’s traditional objectives and her existing position of power, 
this was intended to facilitate the gradual development of the ‘Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ without provoking an armed conflict with the 
United States. It was not proposed to seize the sources of raw materials in the 
south unless the western powers imposed a total economic embargo.®* 

The basis of the negotiations in Washington, which lasted until the end of 
November 1941, was an unofficial position paper drafted in collaboration with 
American missionaries, for whom Japan was primarily an important bulwark 
against the spread of Communism in Asia.°° Japan’s domination of China was 
to remain intact and her economic hegemony throughout South-East Asia to 
be developed with the acquiescence, if not actual support, of the United States. 
The only concessions offered by Tokyo related to a restrictive interpretation 
of the Tripartite Pact and limited American access to the Chinese market.°’ 

In its misjudgement of existing American foreign policy, Tokyo long as- 
sumed that it could negotiate a compromise with Washington without precon- 
ditions, but Secretary of State Hull was unwilling to accept this. He insisted 
that Japan abstain from military conquests and make the following undertak- 
ings:°° 


(1) to respect the territorial integrity and sovereignty of every individual 
nation; 


°§ Utley, Going to War, 85; Kirby, War against Japan, i. 4777-8 (app. 1). 
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(2) to support the principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs of 
other countries; 

(3) to support the principle of equal status, equality of commercial status 
included; 

(4) to accept that the status quo in the Pacific was inalterable save by peaceful 
means. 


Because of inadequate reports from the Japanese ambassador in Washington, 
Nomura Kichisaburo, who was eager to reach a settlement, Tokyo was long 
uncertain of America’s attitude. This contributed to the mistrust and misun- 
derstandings that characterized these protracted talks. An additional handicap 
was Foreign Minister Matsuoka’s exaggerated notion of his successes in Eur- 
ope, which caused him to disrupt the negotiations rather than promote them 
by adopting a hard line towards the United States. Although the decrypting of 
Japanese diplomatic telegrams (‘Magic’) gave Washington advance knowledge 
of the other side’s negotiating position at any given time, it underestimated the 
Japanese leaders’ internal squabbles and the negotiating opportunities these 
presented, nor did it exploit them in order to strengthen the hand of the more 
moderate elements in Tokyo. The reports and recommendations of the US 
ambassador on the spot, Joseph C. Grew, who was generally well informed, 
did not receive the attention they deserved from those responsible for deter- 
mining American policy towards Japan.° 

The talks quickly concentrated on two central points: a peace settlement 
with China, and the loosening of the Axis alliance. Washington categorically 
demanded that Tokyo settle the Chinese conflict, fully recognize Chinese 
sovereignty, and pledge neutrality in the event of a war between the United 
States and Germany. These demands were accompanied by additional eco- 
nomic pressure. On 20 June exports of petroleum and petroleum products 
from ports on the east coast of America were restricted to Great Britain and 
the countries of the so-called western hemisphere. Although this measure was 
really occasioned by domestic bottlenecks, Tokyo construed it as another dis- 
criminatory act, and this helped to intensify Japanese mistrust of the western 
powers.’° 

Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union, which took place immediately there- 
after, seemed to present the Japanese policy-makers with new options. Berlin, 
which had watched the US—Japanese talks in Washington with great suspi- 
cion, now urged and encouraged Tokyo to participate in overthrowing the 
Soviet Union. However, only a minority of the Japanese leaders favoured such 
a course. Matsuoka, in particular, vigorously advocated that this favourable 
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opportunity be exploited forthwith, but his demand won little support be- 
cause war with Russia would not have brought Japan the Asian resources her 
war economy so urgently needed.’' Indeed, on 25 June a liaison conference 
bowed to the navy chiefs’ insistence and resolved to dispatch troops to southern 
Indo-China, there to acquire a more convenient base from which, if need be, 
to capture the raw-material areas in the south. This strategy was definitively 
restated and approved (‘Outline of National Policies in View of the Changing 
Situation’) at an imperial conference on 2 July. It paved the way to war, even 
though the Japanese leaders, underestimating American tenacity, continued to 
suppose that they could attain their ends by negotiation. The document ap- 
proved on 2 July did, however, clearly convey their readiness to risk expanding 
southwards even if that entailed the risk of a war with the United States and 
Britain. Military preparations vis-a-vis the Soviet Union were to be continued, 
but an attack was envisaged only if a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
i.e. immediately before the Russians collapsed, so as not to relinquish all the 
spoils of war to the Germans.”” 

The results of the conference were telegraphed to Japan’s principal repre- 
sentatives abroad. Thus, Washington learnt of them through ‘Magic’ within 
a few days and was able to prepare economic countermeasures, though the 
US-Japanese talks continued. On 18 July, as a result of a cabinet reshuffle in 
Tokyo, Matsuoka was ditched because he had isolated himself by his arbitrary, 
hard-line negotiating policy vis-a-vis Washington and was thus regarded as an 
obstacle to the settlement which it was hoped, even now, to achieve.” 

On 7 July, when Roosevelt announced the stationing of American troops 
in Iceland, citing the need to defend the western hemisphere, Tokyo re- 
garded it as a justification for taking comparable steps in the Pacific and 
likewise gave public notice of them.’* Words were soon followed by action. 
On 24 July, after the Vichy government had yielded to an ultimatum from 
Tokyo in order to keep its overseas colonial possession in existence, Japanese 
troops landed in the south of Indo-China.’*> Washington, which had sent 
Tokyo a last-minute warning against any such move, at once responded by 
freezing all Japanese assets. This was tantamount to a total embargo, since 
Japanese commercial transactions were now deprived of a financial basis. 

7! Report of the German naval attaché in Tokyo to Naval War Staff, 22 Aug. 1941, in KTB 
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Deutschlandpolitik, 542-3; Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 209 ff. 

73 Detailed accounts in Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 544 ff.; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezem- 
ber 1941, 96 ff. 

™ On 8 and g July 1941 the New York Times quoted statements on the subject made by 
spokesmen of the Japanese navy and army authorities; see Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 220; Herde, 


Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 95. 
7’ Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 102; Iriye, Origins, 148. 
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In addition, all imports from Japan and all exports of strategic raw mate- 
rials, including petroleum and petroleum products, had to be licensed from 
1 August onwards. These measures, which were also adopted by the British, 
who had urged Washington to take a firm line, and by the Dutch, virtu- 
ally cut off Japan from international trade, even though it proved possible 
in isolated cases to evade the embargo until the outbreak of war in Decem- 
ber. 

Washington’s hard-line response did not emanate directly from Roosevelt 
himself, who was still hesitant and hoped to persuade the Japanese to give 
way by applying measured doses of pressure. However, the ‘hawks’ in his en- 
tourage interpreted the results of the imperial conference on 2 July, which 
had become known through ‘Magic’, as a definite decision in favour of south- 
ward expansion. The Japanese incursion into southern Indo-China seemed 
to confirm their assessment of Tokyo’s policy, so they pressed for a firm 
response from the outset and, when putting Roosevelt’s basic decision into 
effect, used it as a pretext for tightening the embargo screw more than he 
had originally intended. Weighty arguments to the contrary had also been 
advanced during the previous internal discussion of measures to be adopted, 
and these could not be dismissed in view of America’s insufficient military 
strength. The US naval authorities had warned that their increasing com- 
mitments in the Atlantic made it inadvisable to drive the Japanese into a 
corner by applying drastic economic pressure, because Japan’s shortage of oil 
might soon trigger a war and result in the rapid occupation of Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies.”° They were fundamentally correct in this assessment, 
because Tokyo’s decision to expand southwards was far from cut-and-dried 
on 2 July. However, the total embargo on oil supplies was tantamount to an 
ultimatum: it presented the Japanese with a choice between going to war and 
renouncing all their economic and political ambitions in Asia. All economy 
measures notwithstanding, the daily requirements of industry and the armed 
forces amounted to some 12,000 tonnes of oil, and existing reserves would be 
exhausted within 18-24 months unless replenished by imports’’ (see Table 
IL.11.1). 


Although the Japanese naval authorities had informed the emperor at the end of 
July that they were doubtful of winning a war against the United States, it was 
none the less agreed at the highest level, after a series of liaison conferences 
held on 3 September, to continue talks with the United States and, at the 
same time, complete preparations for war by 10 October. Should it by then 
have proved impossible to negotiate a solution acceptable to Japan, hostilities 
would have to be commenced against the United States, Great Britain, and the 


76 On the US government’s decision-making process see Utley, Going to War, 151 ff.; Dallek, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 274 ff.; Larrabee, Commander in Chief, 80 ff.; Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 
227 ff.; Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 153; Barnhart, Japan, 228 ff. 

77 Utley, Going to War, 156; Barnhart, Japan, 264 ff. 
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TABLE II.11.1. The Oil Factor in Japan’s War Potential :* 
Discrepancy between Planning and War-time Reality 
(1,000 kl., crude oil and refinery products combined) 


1. Planning data at the outbreak of war, Dec. 1941 


1.1 Stocks and expected increment from production Total 
Stocks: navy (6,500), army (1,200), private sector (700) 8,400 
Expected production Southern zone Own prod. Synthet. prod. 

Ist war year 300 250 300 850 
and war year 2,000 200 400 2,600 
3rd war year 4,500 300 500 5,300 
GRAND TOTAL 17,150 


1.2 Expected consumption 


Navy Army Private sector 
Ist war year 2,800 1,000 1,400 5,200 
2nd war year 2,700 goo 1,400 5,000 
3rd war year 2,500 850 1,400 4,750 
GRAND TOTAL 14,950 
1.3 Expected stocks 

at end 1st war year 4,050 

at end 2nd war year 1,650 

at end 3rd war year 2,200 


2. Stocks, production, and consumption/war-time losses 


2.1 Stocks and production for the inner zone of control (motherland) Total 

Stocks: navy (6,500), army (1,200), private sector (700) 8,400 
Production Southern zone Own prod. Synthet. prod. 
Ist war year 1,490 260 240 1,990 
and war year 2,650 270 270 3,190 
grd war year 1,060 250 220 1,530 
GRAND TOTAL 15,110 

2.2 Consumption/losses 

Navy Army Private sector 
Ist war year 4,850 920 2,480 8,250 
2nd war year 4,280 810 1,530 6,620 
3rd war year 3,180 670 830 4,680 
GRAND TOTAL 19,550 
THEORETICAL DEFICIT 4,440 


The deficit was offset by direct recourse to oil produced in the southern zone and not shipped 
back to the motherland (see 2.3), the consumption of which cannot be specifically broken 
down between the navy and army. 


2.3 Production and distribution of crude oil and refinery products from the southern zone” 


Total prod. Deliveries Consumption/losses 
to Japan of shipments in the 
southern zone 
1942 4,124 1,673 2,451 
1943 7,891 2,306 5,585 
1944 5,872 791 5,081 
2.4 Actual stocks in the inner zone of control (motherland) 
Crude oil Refinery products Total stocks 
Beginning of 1942 1,963 4,115 6,078 
Beginning of 1943 1,087 2,940 4,027 
Beginning of 1944 374 1,822 2,196 


* Data from Nomura, ‘Japan’s Plans’, 210 ff., and Cohen, Fapan’s Economy, 133 ft. 

> From Cohen, Yapan’s Economy, 140 (table 16), here converted into 1,000 kl. Note the dis- 
crepancies in Nomura (see 2.1, col. 1). 

© From Cohen, Japan’s Economy, 134 (table 14), here converted into 1,000 kl. 
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Netherlands. In the course of negotiations, the following ‘minimum demands’ 
were to be imposed on the western powers.’* They were to: 


« discontinue support for Chiang Kai-shek and close the Burma Road; 

* recognize Japan’s special interests in Indo-China and desist from building 
up their military strength in the Asian area; and 

¢ resume trade relations, especially with regard to supplies of raw materials 
vital to the Japanese economy. 


In return, Tokyo was willing to offer only relatively minor concessions such as 
a renunciation of further southward expansion, withdrawal from Indo-China 
after peace had been concluded with China, and a guarantee of the Philippines’ 
neutrality. These so-called ‘minimum demands’ and the meagre concessions 
that accompanied them demonstrated the extent to which, by pursuing an 
ambitious expansionist policy with inadequate resources, the Japanese had 
manceuvred themselves into an almost hopeless position—one in which they 
had lost their grip on reality and their sense of what was genuinely attainable. 

Given the nature of the traditional Japanese decision-making process, there- 
fore, a notable event occurred on the eve of the imperial conference at which the 
above line was to be endorsed: on 5 September the Tenno himself intervened 
in the debate by summoning his military leaders and confronting them with 
some awkward questions and facts. When General Sugiyama, the chief of the 
general staff, asserted in the course of this audience that a Pacific war with the 
United States would last no more than three months, the emperor conveyed 
his scepticism of such forecasts: as minister for the army in 1937 Sugiyama 
had claimed that the ‘China incident’ would be over within a month, yet the 
war had already dragged on for four years. Admiral Nagano, the chief of the 
naval staff, thereupon likened Japan to a gravely ill patient who would slowly 
expire without surgery, but to whom a hazardous operation offered at least a 
chance of survival.” 

Nagano was forgetting the basic medical principle that all therapy should 
be preceded by diagnosis, and the diagnosis which Japan’s ‘physicians’ neglec- 
ted to carry out was a realistic assessment of their own position. Nagano and 
Sugiyama assured the emperor that they too favoured a diplomatic solution of 
the dispute with the United States. Only one day later, however, at the crucial 
conference on 6 September, after carefully setting forth all the strategic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of an offensive war and soberly assessing Japan’s 
slender chances of success in a lengthy war of attrition, Nagano adopted a fa- 
talistic attitude that was doubtless typical of his country’s conservative ruling 


78 Discussed, amended, and adopted at the liaison conference on 3 Sept. 1941, these ‘Essentials 
for Carrying Out the Empire’s Policies’ were approved at the imperial conference on 6 Sept. 
1941. See Ike, Fapan’s Decision, 129 ff., document, ibid. 135-6. See also Herde, Pearl Harbor, 
7. Dezember 1941, 133 ff; Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 579-80; Feis, Road to Pearl Haror, 
264 ff.; Iriye, Origins, 159 ff. 

7” According to Konoye’s recollection of the conference cited in Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 
266. See also Ike, Zapan’s Decision, 133-4; Herde Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 135-6. 
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class:*° ‘The government has decided that if there were no war, the fate of the 
nation was sealed. Even if there is war, the country may be ruined. Never- 
theless, a nation which does not fight in this plight has lost its spirit and it is 
already a doomed nation.’ Only if the Japanese fought to the last man would 
it be possible to escape from this disastrous predicament. 

The Japanese were thus on the brink of a war that struck them as almost 
unavoidable for reasons of national self-esteem, even if it ended in disaster. 
Common sense and strategic considerations took a back seat as soon as there 
was a danger of losing face. The emotional warrior mentality of the samurai 
predominated—a fact to which the hard-liners in Washington attached insuf- 
ficient weight despite the urgent reports submitted by Ambassador Grew.*! 

In view of the worsening situation, Konoye had in August pressed for a sum- 
mit meeting with Roosevelt. Although Grew also advocated such a meeting, 
Washington remained hesitant and mistrustful of its prospects of success. Fi- 
nally, at the beginning of October Konoye’s repeated requests were definitely 
rejected. Yet another chance of resolving the conflict, albeit a slender one, 
had been lost.*? Instead, the American government concentrated even more 
heavily on building up its own military resources in the Philippines, where 
General MacArthur, since recalled to the colours, had assumed command of 
all American and local forces. In so doing it yielded to the illusion, fostered by 
an excessive reliance on modern weaponry, that the stationing of a few B-17 
bombers in the islands would exert a strategically deterrent effect on Tokyo.*? 

The Washington talks continued in the meantime, but they brought the 
two sides little closer even though Tokyo now made substantial concessions, 
at least in regard to its own relations with the European Axis powers. In 
October, when Konoye realized that the army leaders were becoming ever 
more intent on a confrontation with the United States, he resigned in the hope 
of getting the decision of 6 September reviewed.** The man who succeeded 
him on 18 October was the foremost representative of the army chiefs, Army 
Minister Tojo. A general on the active list, Tojo retained that office while 
simultaneously taking over the ministry of the interior so as to keep the internal 
situation, which had been inflamed by nationalistic propaganda, under control. 
The new government thus acquired an authoritarian, militaristic complexion 
which led the western powers to conclude, erroneously, that the Japanese were 
now irrevocably bent on war.** In fact, the emperor left Tojo entirely free to 
initiate a new foreign-policy démarche regardless of any prior decisions. He 


8° Crowley, ‘New Asian Order’, 293; id., ‘New Deal for Japan’, 261. See also Dull, Kazserlich 
Japanische Marine, 28 (quotation). On dating see Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 596. 

5! On Grew’s reports see Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 127 ff.; Feis, Road to Pearl 
Harbor, 274 ff.; Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 597; Larrabee, Commander in Chief, 82 ff. 

8? Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 152; Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 155-6. 

83 Costello, ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’, 55-6; Utley, Going to War, 163. See also sect. I].111.1 at 
n. 16 (Rahn). 

** Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 589-90; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 168 ff. 

85 Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 160; Utley, Going to War, 162. 
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took advantage of this authorization to convene a series of liaison conferences, 
their purpose being to conduct another thorough analysis of the situation and 
the scope for action arising therefrom. It was concluded at the end of October 
that Japan had only three options left:*° 


« to avoid war at the expense of great disadvantages, i.e. by accepting all 
Washington’s proposals; 

¢ to wage war at once in order to attain all previously formulated power- 
political objectives by force of arms; or 

¢ to opt for war, but initially to continue the military build-up and exploit 
every last opportunity for negotiation in Washington. 


On 1 November these alternatives were exhaustively discussed and assessed 
at a liaison meeting so long (17 hours) that it left the participants utterly 
exhausted. 

The first option was ruled out from the start, since the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those present felt that it would have relegated Japan to the status of 
a third-rate power. They were nevertheless taken aback to learn that the new 
foreign minister, Togo, had on 30 October espoused the view that it would be 
better to accept a somewhat toned-down version of the American proposals.*’ 

The second option was favoured by the army and navy chiefs because it 
presented an opportunity to exploit the Allies’ existing military weakness 
as speedily as possible in view of Japan’s steadily dwindling stocks of raw 
materials. It did not, however, commend itself to the majority. 

There remained the third option, which would entail close co-ordination be- 
tween military planning and the conclusion of the final round of negotiations, 
as well as intensified co-operation with the European Axis powers designed to 
pin down Japan’s future enemies in the Atlantic-European area. For climatic 
and meteorological reasons (the beginning of the monsoon season), offensive 
operations would have to be launched early in December or, failing that, post- 
poned until the spring. That left barely four weeks in which to make a last 
attempt to reach an accommodation with the United States. 

Tokyo’s position during the final round of negotiations was based on two 
different sets of proposals (‘A and ‘B’) which had been approved at the imperial 
conference on 5 November. Proposal ‘A’ set out Japan’s minimum demands 
for a long-term settlement with the United States in respect of China and 
Asia. It did not, however, embody any substantial concessions over and above 
previous offers—indeed, its demand that Japan be entitled to station troops in 
China for decades was tantamount to confirming Japanese hegemony over that 
country. Tokyo’s sole concessions related to the Indo-China question and the 
interpretation of the Tripartite Pact. In return, it expected Washington to lift 
the embargo restrictions and desist from supporting Chiang Kai-shek. Only if 


86 Liaison conferences on 30 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1941: Ike, Japan’s Decision, 199-200. Well sum- 
marized in Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 191. 
87 Ike, Japan’s Decision, 198; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 191. 
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these demands were rejected was Proposal ‘B’ to be submitted. Aimed solely at 
a modus vivendi, this excluded consideration of a partial withdrawal from China 
and of the Tripartite Pact. Both parties were to refrain from armed incursions 
in South-East Asia and the South Pacific, co-operate in exploiting the raw- 
material deposits of the Dutch East Indies, and resume the reciprocal trade 
relations that had existed prior to the freezing of Japanese assets. Furthermore, 
America was to supply Japan with oil and undertake no measures that might 
hamper a peaceful settlement of the Chinese conflict.** 

Proposal ‘A’, which formalized Japan’s power-political ambitions, never had 
any real chance of being accepted by Washington, even in outline. When 
rejecting it, however, Secretary of State Hull did not seize the initiative or 
make any definite counter-proposals; he remained passive, even though he 
knew through ‘Magic’ that Tokyo had imposed a time limit on this final round 
of the negotiations.*? When the Japanese delegation submitted Proposal ‘B’ on 
20 November, however, there seemed once more to be a short-lived hope that 
the crisis could be resolved. In the knowledge that the United States was still 
far from being strong enough militarily to fight a two-ocean war, and that it 
was taking time to build up the Philippines’ defences, Washington seriously 
contemplated introducing a three-month breathing-space that would avoid a 
premature confrontation, bring the other side gradually to heel, and gain a 
better negotiating position. It was hoped, by unblocking Japanese assets and 
making limited deliveries of oil, to persuade Tokyo to withdraw its troops 
from southern Indo-China and enter into armistice negotiations with Chiang 
Kai-shek. The American authorities were well aware that time was working 
against the Japanese, both economically and militarily, and that a short-term 
settlement would probably strengthen the hand of those in Tokyo who still 
wanted to avoid war with the United States as a last resort, though not at 
any price. Worked out in secret, this compromise was never submitted to 
the Japanese delegation for various reasons. In the first place, the American 
authorities had certain intimations that Tokyo had already opted for war, 
notably decrypted instructions to the Japanese ambassador in Washington 
which indicated that all negotiations must cease on 29 November; secondly, 25 
November brought the first reports that Japanese convoys had been sighted 
south-east of Formosa, and that they definitely had troops on board. What 
tipped the scales, however, was a protest from Chiang Kai-shek, who, like 
the British, had been informed of the plan for a short-term modus vivendi 
and feared that such a concession could only be to China’s detriment. This 
view was shared by Churchill, who, in spite of his wish to avoid an additional 
war in the Pacific, drew President Roosevelt’s attention to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
precarious position.”° 


88 Ike, Japan’s Decision, 209-10; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 198 ff. 
8° Hull’s passivity criticized in Utley, Going to War, 168. 
°° On the internal American discussion of a short-term modus vivendi and Hull’s hard-line 
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On 26 November, therefore, Washington decided on a firm and uncom- 
promising rejection of Tokyo’s final proposal. It demanded that the Japanese 
withdraw entirely from China and Indo-China and conclude a non-aggression 
pact before any oil deliveries were resumed. This presented Tokyo with two 
choices: either to give up all its gains since 1931 without a fight—a step which 
no Japanese government of the day could have survived?'—or to break off 
negotiations and attempt to secure the economic viability of its own sphere of 
influence by military means. This, no doubt, was precisely what the Ameri- 
can authorities had intended their uncompromising stance to achieve, little 
guessing that their potential enemy’s offensive preparations were aimed at 
the Philippines and Hawaii, not only at Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
The relevant naval formations were already on the way but could still have 
been halted. After the imperial conference of 1 December, however, when the 
American reaction to their final proposals had convinced the Japanese leaders 
that there was no further scope for negotiation,”’ firm orders to attack were 
issued. The American government was not handed a formal declaration of 
war, merely a lengthy note in which the Japanese restated their position and 
announced that they were breaking off negotiations.” 


By the beginning of December 1941 Japan and the United States had 
manceuvred themselves into an impasse. Neither side was capable of evalu- 
ating its own position from the other’s point of view and, if need be, of re- 
vising it. What with the embargo measures and American support for Chiang 
Kai-shek, Hull’s doctrinaire principles and the close Anglo-American rela- 
tionship, Tokyo gained the impression that Washington aspired to formalize 
the supremacy of the ‘white powers’ in Asia and, at the same time, drasti- 
cally curtail Japan’s scope for development. Given the predictable effects of 
the embargo on their own war economy, the Japanese leaders were under ex- 
treme pressure and had their backs to the wall. The four-year war in China 
had overtaxed the country’s resources, yet no end was in sight. Japan was now 
threatened with demotion to the status of a third-rate power dependent on 
the United States. Her reaction to this prospect, which deeply wounded her 


response on 26 Nov. 1941 see Utley, Going to War, 170 ff.; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 
232 ff.; Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 307-8; Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 162 ff. 


°! Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 593-4; Ike, Japan’s Decision, 262 ff. 

° Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 596 ff.; Utley, Going to War, 173-4; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 
7. Dezember 1941, 234 ff.; Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 314-15. 

°’ This final Japanese note was meant to be delivered some 30 minutes before hostilities com- 
menced. Because of inefficiency at the Japanese embassy it was submitted over an hour late, so that 
Hull, who had been acquainted with its contents by ‘Magic’ sooner than the Japanese ambassador 
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Pearl Harbor, 7, Dezember 1941, 270-92, gives a very detailed account of the origins and aims of 
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national pride, was a desperate leap out of the frying-pan into the fire of a 
major war which seemed unavoidable, but on which she embarked with no 
likelihood of emerging ‘victorious’ in the traditional sense. Washington un- 
derestimated this dilemma and the resulting decision to stake everything on 
the military card quite as much as it did the efficiency of the Japanese armed 
forces and the Japanese navy in particular. American politicians, who were too 
inclined to see Japan with Western eyes, failed to perceive her ponderous inter- 
nal decision-making processes, which precluded sudden reversals of policy.** 
In view of Japan’s expansionist policy hitherto, whose success since 1931 owed 
much to its toleration by the western powers, and of the complex constellation 
of forces within the Japanese leadership, Tokyo did not possess the room for 
manceuvre with which Washington continued to credit it. Thus, misjudgement 
of the Japanese mentality dissuaded the United States from making any great 
attempt to sweeten the pill of political defeat.®* All that might have effected a 
gradual change of course in Japanese policy was a longish transitional period 
during which the United States would have ensured the country’s economic 
survival by a gradual resumption of trade relations.”° 

But the deeper causes of the conflict lay precisely in the two countries’ dia- 
metrically opposed conceptions of a global economic system and its repercus- 
sions on East Asia. Japan saw herself as a ‘have-not’ surrounded by richer and 
stronger powers, a status that inhibited her scope for development. She sought 
a way out by creating a self-sufficient Asian economic bloc under Japanese 
hegemony—one that would provide her with raw materials, export markets, 
and, last but not least, Lebensraum for her steadily growing population. The 
American authorities recognized her economic constraints and seemed to ac- 
cept them as long as the policy they engendered was in keeping with the 
traditional, Western idea of a worldwide free-trade system. Washington was 
not, however, prepared to tolerate the formation in Europe or Asia of self-suf- 
ficient, self-contained economic blocs, least of all when they were dominated 
by authoritarian systems.’ 

During the nineteenth century Japan had not only opened her doors to world 
trade in response to American pressure but, where her political, economic, and 
military development was concerned, had proved an assiduous ‘pupil’ of the 
western powers. The pupil was now threatening to cut loose and become a 
regional master and teacher disruptive and/or destructive of edifices founded 
on traditional models. Ishiwara Kanji foresaw this confrontation with the West 
and endeavoured to prepare his country accordingly, but he failed. In 1947, 
when testifying before representatives of the International Military Tribunal 
as a witness for the defence after Japan’s defeat, he employed the master—pupil 

°+ Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 595. For a general assessment of the Japanese position at 
the end of Nov. 1941 see Crowley, ‘New Asian Order’, 295-6. 

°’ Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 275; Utley, Going to War, 179 ff. 

°6 Krebs, Japans Deutschlandpolitik, 595. 


°? Utley, Going to War, 178; see also Barnhart, Japan, 272; Hillgruber, Zenit, 24 ff. A critical 
view of American global strategy in Martin, ‘Amerikas Durchbruch’, passim. 
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metaphor to teach the United States a lesson, as he saw it, in Japanese history 
and historical responsibility: 


Haven’t you ever heard of Perry? Don’t you know anything about your country’s 
history? .. . Tokogawa Japan believed in isolation; it didn’t want to have anything to 
do with other countries, and had its doors locked tightly. Then along came Perry from 
your country in his black ships to open those doors; he aimed his big guns at Japan and 
warned that ‘If you don’t deal with us, look out for these; open your doors, and negotiate 
with other countries too.’ And when Japan did open its doors and tried dealing with 
other countries, it learned that all those countries were a fearfully aggressive lot. And 
so for its own defence it took your own country as a teacher and set about learning how 
to be aggressive. You might say we became your disciples. Why don’t you subpoena 
Perry from the other world and try him as a war criminal?°* 


°§ Cited in Peattie, Ishiwara Kanji, 352-3. See also Seki, ‘Manchurian Incident’, 143. For a 
brief summary of assessments of Japan’s exposure to the West see Crowley, ‘New Asian Order’, 
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III. Pearl Harbor and the Expansion 
of the Japanese Sphere of Control 


1. OPERATIONAL CONDITIONS AND MILITARY 
RESOURCES IN THE PACIFIC 1941-1942 


THE planning and execution of operations in the Pacific called for dimen- 
sions of strategic thought quite different from those required in the European 
theatre. Space and time factors and the size and structure of armed forces were 
governed by the geographical conditions prevailing in an ocean larger than the 
earth’s entire land mass. The distance between the Chilean coast and Indo- 
China alone is equivalent to half the circumference of the globe, while that 
between the Bering Strait and Antarctica amounts to some 8,600 miles. The 
eastern coastline of the American double continent is relatively unindented, 
whereas the Asian—Australasian coastline is broken up by numerous islands 
and festooned with archipelagos that enclose several marginal and subsidiary 
seas. Most of the islands in the Pacific are of volcanic origin, and their coral 
reefs form atolls whose lagoons lend themselves to use as natural harbours 
with secure anchorages and supply-depots, thereby acquiring military as well 
as economic importance. This applies particularly to the Hawaiian Islands, 
which, in virtue of their central position 2,090 miles west of San Francisco, 
form the hub of an important maritime and aerial communications network. 
The Hawaii—Manila axis, which ran for 4,860 miles via Midway, Wake, and 
Guam, was of great strategic value to the United States because the Philip- 
pines, with their semi-colonial status, were the only major US possession on 
the far side of the Pacific and thus formed an important base from which to 
safeguard America’s political interests in the Asian area. 

The tropical areas of the Pacific are largely free from storms, whereas East 
Asian and Australian waters are frequently visited in summer and autumn by 
typhoons whose effect on shipping and coastal regions can often prove dis- 
astrous. That apart, climatic conditions in the Pacific are favourable to long- 
distance travel by sea and air. Most of the islands in the Philippines, the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, and the Solomons are clothed to an altitude of goo metres 
above sea level in luxuriant tropical vegetation of which substantial areas have 
been cleared for agricultural purposes only in the Philippines. Coupled with 
a hot, humid tropical climate and a dearth of roads, the dense vegetation and 
massive mountain ranges (up to 5,000 metres high in New Guinea) render 
any large-scale operation by land forces an arduous and exacting venture that 
imposes great demands on the individual soldier.' 


' Willmott, Empires, 2 ff.; Morton, Strategy, 5 ff. 
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In contrast to other theatres of war, geographical conditions in the Pacific 
area were such that it always displayed a marked interaction between sea, air, 
and land operations. Naval and air-force commanders were naturally presented 
with special problems by its sheer size. Naval forces had to be capable of long- 
range cruising and required mobile supply and maintenance facilities simply 
in order to cover the immense distances involved. The numerous islands made 
ideal deployment areas and supply-depots in the intervals between various 
operational phases. 

Reconnaissance was of great importance whenever major naval formations 
were operating against each other, so the element of surprise had to be carefully 
taken into account. Naval aircraft, which could operate from either land- 
bases or aircraft-carriers, were especially suitable for enhancing reconnaissance 
and carrying out offensive missions in the Pacific. Moreover, an increasingly 
important role in long-distance air travel and long-range naval reconnaissance 
was played during the 1930s and 1940s by the large, multi-engined flying- 
boat, whose high standard of reliability already enabled it to cover distances 
of 2,000 miles non-stop. Also operating from 1941 onwards were long-range, 
land-based bombers employed not only for strategic air warfare but also in 
direct support of naval and land operations. 

Where operations by ground forces were concerned, the main aim was to 
seize key positions on the coast, swiftly and unexpectedly, and to hold them 
thereafter, a task that called for secure maritime supply-lines and continuous 
support by friendly naval and air forces. Long front lines were rare, and light- 
ning thrusts by mechanized formations were largely precluded by the poor 
quality—or total absence—of roads. The outcome of most ground operations 
was decided by infantry units exploiting the superior firepower of their own 
artillery and aircraft. The hygienic and medical care bestowed on the indi- 
vidual soldier was of particular importance when it came to maintaining the 
combat-readiness of land forces, climatic conditions in the Pacific being far 
more conducive to the spread of diseases and epidemics than in temperate 
zones.” 


In 1936, after withdrawing from the London naval disarmament conference, 
Japan embarked on an accelerated naval construction programme. Differences 
of opinion existed among the navy chiefs as to the structure and design of 
the future fleet. On the one hand, naval officers who had made their careers 
in battleships were still much influenced by the notion of a decisive battle 
fought with heavy guns. In the knowledge that Japan’s limited armaments 
potential would prevent her from achieving numerical parity with the British or 
American fleets, these officers advocated the construction of outsize battleships 
whose enormous 45.6-cm. guns would render them superior to any other 
battleship on a one-to-one basis. Against this, progressive and prescient of- 
ficers like Admirals Yamamoto and Inouye (in 1940 head of the Office of Naval 
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Air Forces at the navy ministry) took the view that naval air forces were the 
decisive naval weapon of the future. They opposed the construction of such 
super-battleships, arguing that not even they could be rendered unsinkable, 
and that aircraft were becoming so combat-effective that warships would in 
future be neutralized from the air even before they were in a position to 
open fire on each other. Despite this, the navy’s armaments planners insisted 
during the summer of 1936 on building some battleships of the ‘Yamato’ class 
(62,313 t., 27 kn., 9 45.6-cm. guns).* Of the three vessels laid down, two were 
completed and saw action during the war; the third was converted into an 
aircraf-carrier while still under construction. 

The Japanese navy’s strategic planning was fundamentally defensive, being 
based on the assumption that—as in the Russo-Japanese War of 1905—the 
enemy would invade Japan’s own orbit and must then be destroyed in battle. In 
keeping with this notion, it would be the task of naval aircraft and submarines 
to locate the advancing enemy fleet and subject it to a series of attacks before 
the decisive battle took place. The weakness of this naval strategy was that 
its concentration on combat went hand in hand with a total disregard for 
one indispensable element in naval power: maritime transport capacity, both 
Japan’s and the enemy’s, whether as something to be defended or as a target 
for offensive operations. The result was that later on, when the battle for sea 
routes began, the Japanese navy sustained heavy losses within its own orbit 
while deploying few of its naval units against the enemy’s long and extremely 
vulnerable lines of communication in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean.* 

Japan’s resources being limited, the priority given to battleship construction 
meant that other branches of the navy could not be reinforced as much as they 
really should have been—and could have been, had the focus of effort been 
different. This applied to naval aircraft on the one hand and, on the other, 
to light naval forces, notably destroyers and escort vessels.* For all that, by 
the end of 1941 the Japanese navy possessed a modern and effective fleet air 
arm whose nucleus consisted of 10 aircraft-carriers (6 heavy and 4 light) and 
a total of some 630 operational aircraft. Added to this were 6 seaplane carriers 
(seaplane tenders) whose 70 seaplanes were used mainly for reconnaissance, 
and 18 land-based coastal command units comprising some 1,400 warplanes. 
The pilots were trained to an extremely high standard, thanks not least to their 
active service in China, and averaged more than 800 flying hours each. 

The submarine arm comprised 65 large modern vessels capable of sur- 
face speeds (up to 23 knots) fast enough to enable them to pursue an enemy 
fleet. The larger submarines were even equipped with seaplanes to augment 
their reconnaissance range. Where cruisers were concerned, the Japanese naval 
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authorities tended to offset their numerical inferiority by means of heavy main 
armament. Once divested of their treaty obligations, for example, they con- 
verted the four light cruisers of the Mikuma class into heavy cruisers by 
equipping them with 20.3-cm. guns in 1939-40. The larger and more modern 
destroyers were armed with exceptionally powerful (60.9-cm. calibre) torpe- 
does. Successfully employed against Allied warships, especially during the 
initial phase of the war, these were effective largely because of their immense 
range (16 miles at 40 knots) and substantial (500 kg.) explosive charge. How- 
ever, the 113 destroyers in service in December 1941 were far from sufficient 
to cover Japan’s long-range naval operations as well as heavy trafic by mer- 
chant shipping along extended sea routes. The arms programme was so biased 
in favour of warships intended for the decisive battle that the construction of 
simpler escort vessels had been neglected. 

All naval units received intensive training in night operations, to which the 
Japanese navy attached great importance, and in which it initially enjoyed a 
considerable tactical advantage as well. It undoubtedly suffered from a serious 
weakness in respect of electronic warfare. Radio intelligence was not as well 
developed and integrated as its importance demanded. Where the technical 
development of radiolocation (radar) was concerned, the Allies were too far 
ahead to outstrip. So too were the Germans, especially as the latter showed 
little inclination, even in the autumn of 1941, to assist their potential ally in 
this branch of technology.°® 

Unlike the Japanese navy, by 1941 the army had been lastingly influenced by 
the four-year war of attrition in China, which made heavy demands on Japan’s 
human and material resources because new divisions were forever having to 
be formed to meet operational requirements there. Between 1937 and 1941 
the army had grown from 408,000 to 2.08 million men, over 1.5 million of 
whom were stationed in China and Manchuria.’ The long duration of the war 
and its concomitant increase in personnel had clearly impaired standards of 
training and morale, especially among the occupation forces in China. Young 
officers deficient in training and experience were prematurely entrusted with 
regimental and staff appointments in which they often failed to perform as 
well as the army chiefs expected.* The army’s great strength, beyond a doubt, 
lay in the combat-effectiveness of its infantry units. The individual Japanese 
infantryman displayed an endurance, efficiency, and fighting spirit equalled 
by few other soldiers of the time. At the same time, this matchless courage 
often went hand in hand with a cruelty towards enemy personnel and civilian 
inhabitants of the war zone which can only partly be attributed to the spirit of 
bushido, the warrior code of the samurai. To be taken prisoner was regarded as 
dishonourable, and more ignominious than death. ‘While other armies merely 
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talked of fighting to the last man, Japanese soldiers took the phrase literally, 
and did so.’° 

In December 1941 the Japanese army comprised 51 combat-ready divisions, 
of which 2 had a strong armoured component, 10 so-called ‘depot divisions’, 
which trained replacements in Japan for the divisions serving overseas, 21 
independent brigades, and 37 other formations of brigade strength (e.g. anti- 
aircraft, artillery, engineers, frontier and railway defence units). Infantry divi- 
sions numbered about 10,000 men (15,000 in the case of the Kwantung Army) 
and were generally divided into three infantry regiments plus divisional troops 
(field artillery and engineer regiments, signals, transport, and medical units). 
The army also had its own army air corps, which comprised 5 aviation divi- 
sions (totalling about 1,500 aircraft). Army aviators were employed primarily 
ina close support role. Of the 51 operational divisions, only 5 were stationed in 
Japan. The vast majority were serving with the Kwantung Army in Manchuria 
(13 divisions) and in China (25 divisions). The rest were distributed between 
Indo-China (2), Korea (2), Formosa and Okinawa (3), and Hainan (1) (see 
Diagram II.11.1). Their arms and equipment did not match those of Western 
armies, especially in regard to mechanization, which was still relatively un- 
developed. This also applied to the development of tanks, as the Kwantung 
Army had learnt from bitter experience when up against the more modern 
equipment and leadership of the Soviet Far East army at Nomonhan in the 
summer of 1939. Japanese artillery and transport units were predominantly 
horse-drawn. Operational planning ranked very high among staff activities at 
the various command levels, after the Prusso-German manner, but intelligence 
and logistics were often shamefully neglected. Generals and field commanders 
tended to plan their operations in meticulous detail, but they often displayed 
a dangerous lack of flexibility when practical problems arose.'® In 1939 and 
September 1941 the general staff of the German army came to the conclu- 
sion that, when formulating its plans, the Japanese high command ‘sometimes 
overstepped the bounds of possibility’ by overestimating its own resources and 
underestimating its potential foes. It was also doubtful whether the Japanese 
armed forces could launch a successful attack on Russia’s Far East army."! 

For all their professional efficiency in the spheres of combat training, equip- 
ment, and strategic and operational planning, and for all the courage and 
pugnacity that have so often been recognized and extolled in various quarters, 
the Japanese armed forces’ most serious shortcoming was the wholly inade- 
quate degree of co-operation between its constituent services, which led an 
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isolated existence and seldom made any attempt to dismantle the barriers be- 
tween them. There were continual inter-service disputes over the allocation 
of scarce resources and the strategic possibilities and limitations arising there- 
from. The navy and army regarded each other with deep suspicion and would 
only consent to shelve their differences if subjected to outside pressure. The 
Imperial High Command formed in 1937 was not a joint staff under unified 
command; the two services confronted each other on an equal footing in all 
areas of staff work.'” 


When hostilities commenced in December 1941 the United States’ armed 
forces consisted of two services, each of which could look back on a separate 
process of development: the navy and the army. Though attached to them, 
the Marine Corps and the Army Air Force enjoyed a certain measure of in- 
dependence and maintained relations of a special kind with their respective 
services. 

In principle, the navy possessed a structured, balanced fleet developed in 
accordance with the basic terms of the Washington and London naval treaties. 
In addition to a modern naval aviation component made up of 7 aircraft- 
carriers capable of launching 650 aircraft, the nucleus of the navy’s combat 
strength was its battle fleet of 15 older vessels and 2 fast modern battleships 
that did not become operational until the autumn of 1941. Lighter naval forces 
such as heavy and light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines were regarded 
mainly as an element supportive of the battle fleet. All of America’s naval 
warfare resources were being speedily developed and modernized by 1940- 
1, because Germany’s conquests in Europe during the spring of 1940 had 
prompted Congress to undergo a change of heart in the matter of defence 
expenditure. Within a few days, it had become possible to increase the to- 
tal tonnage of new warship construction by 1,250,000 tonnes instead of the 
original 390,000. This laid the foundation of a “‘two-ocean navy’ intended 
to outmatch any potential foe in the Atlantic as well as the Pacific. Shortly 
before the outbreak of hostilities in December 1941 the following warships 
were either under construction or in the preliminary stages thereof: 15 battle- 
ships, 11 aircraft-carriers, 54 cruisers, 191 destroyers, and 73 submarines.'* 
Although this construction programme was scheduled to be completed in five 
or six years’ time, especially where the battleships and aircraft-carriers were 
concerned, another 3 fast modern battleships, 6 cruisers, 30 destroyers, and 19 
submarines were to be laid down in the first half of 1942. The first aircraft- 
carrier forming part of this construction programme was commissioned at 
the end of 1942.'* As in Japan, the strategic thinking of senior naval officers 
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conformed to a traditional pattern. Their focal point was the battleship and 
the decisive battle that would—in keeping with Mahan’s sea-power doctrine— 
gain naval supremacy by destroying the enemy fleet and then exploit it for the 
benefit of further offensives.'* 

The Marine Corps had long had difficulty in maintaining its independence 
and defining a meaningful role and convincing doctrine of its own. As in 
Britain, it had originated within the navy as a special force which not only 
fulfilled a policing function on board ship but helped to serve the guns or was 
used for landing parties. After the First World War the US Marines specialized 
in amphibious warfare and developed operational principles with an eye to the 
Pacific area and the Japanese, America’s potential enemy there. In December 
1941 the Marine Corps numbered some 65,000 men, of whom 25,000 were 
integrated into a ‘Fleet Marine Force’ consisting of two divisions and provided 
with its own air force, special landing craft, and amphibious vehicles. Partly 
because of their exceptionally tough training and experience of active service 
in Central America, US Marines had developed a pronounced sense of élitism. 
Reinforced still further by hard fighting in the Pacific, this became a motivating 
force in itself.'® 

The US Army had suffered most of all from the post-1918 cuts in the defence 
budget, the consequences of which were a drastic reduction in numbers and 
an ageing officer corps. The nadir—134,000 men—came in 1932, and the army 
underwent no expansion until after the outbreak of the war in Europe. By 1940 
it numbered 270,000 men organized into 12 divisions, 9 infantry, 2 cavalry, 
and 1 armoured, but only three of these approximated to wartime strength 
and the rest were of little more than brigade strength. With the introduction of 
conscription in 1941 the army’s peacetime strength grew to almost 1.5 million 
men. It was not until the end of the 1930s that arms and equipment underwent 
gradual modernization. 

The army’s strong point in staff work was organization, notably where struc- 
tural planning and logistics were concerned. Against this, training in modern 
tactics and operational control was deficient, for instance as regards field exer- 
cises with large mixed formations. Hidebound by rigid tactical precepts, field 
commanders displayed little flexibility or personal initiative in unforeseen 
situations. 

When the United States entered the war the army was still in the throes 
of a thoroughgoing upheaval, the intention being to bring it up to a combat 
strength of go divisions. The forming and equipping, training and mobilization 
of these divisions imposed immense logistical burdens, with the result that by 
December 1941 only a few combat-ready formations were deployed in the 
Philippines. '” 
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Attached to the army was the Army Air Force, whose successful operations 
during the First World War had convinced its members that it was essential 
for the United States to have an independent air force capable of waging an 
offensive strategic war in the air. Chief advocate of this view was the dashing 
Brigadier General William ‘Billy’ Mitchell, whose spectacular aerial demon- 
strations were designed to prove the paramount role of air power vis-a-vis 
land and naval forces. After fierce and protracted arguments, public as well as 
private, the champions of strategic air warfare gradually prevailed. This had 
a corresponding effect on American air armament in the 1930s. Priority was 
given to the construction of heavy, long-range bombers, and the development 
of fast, long-range fighters and fighter-bombers for use in close support of 
troops on the ground was initially neglected. The strategic function of long- 
range bombers enjoyed great favour in political circles, too, and engendered 
the delusion that the stationing of B-17 bombers in the Philippines would 
suffice to deter a Japanese attack. '® 


Compared to the American forces in process of recruitment and expansion, the 
military potential of the British Empire and the Netherlands in the Asian area 
had undergone scant reinforcement by 1941 because the war in Europe pre- 
empted nearly all the resources available. British defence planning was centred 
on the naval fortress of Singapore and a few air-bases in the Malay Peninsula. 
Hong Kong was regarded from the first as an isolated outpost impossible to 
defend successfully in view of the strength of Japan’s China Army. Strategic 
pressure in the European and Atlantic area had by November 1941 precluded 
an expansion of British forces in the Far East sufficient to provide Britain’s 
far-flung colonial possessions with an effective defence. No landing could be 
prevented with the aid of cruisers alone (see Table II.111.1), especially as the 
140-odd British aircraft deployed in Malaya were far inferior to the enemy’s, 
both numerically and qualitatively. The land forces stationed there comprised 
33 battalions, most of them being not particularly combat-effective colonial 
troops whose main task was to guard airfields. Only Singapore, a strategic key 
position, had been reinforced in the years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of war. It possessed strong coastal artillery defences, since the British expected 
any attack to come from the sea, but defensive preparations on the northern 
or landward side had been neglected because the trackless hinterland, with 
its wide expanses of jungle, was thought to constitute a natural shield against 
attack.'° 

The Dutch armed forces in South-East Asia had been cut off from their 
home base by the German campaign in Europe and were dependent on the 
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support of Britain and the United States. Their few elderly cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines (see Table II.111.1) were far from sufficient to defend Holland’s 
far-flung colonial possessions between Sumatra and New Guinea. The Dutch 
possessed only 160-odd aircraft, most of them obsolete, and their meagre land 
forces of some 38,000 men (10,000 of them Europeans) were mainly assigned 
to internal security duties. In structure and combat-effectiveness, therefore, 
they were little suited to repelling an external foe, especially as their deploy- 
ment displayed no perceptible concentration of effort. The greatest weakness 
of the Dutch, however, arose from the geographical nature of their colonial 
possessions. Given such a multitude of islands and the extent and conforma- 
tion of their coastlines, any realistic defence planner was bound to come to 
the depressing conclusion that even stronger forces would be unequal to the 
task. The Dutch could not hope to retain their colonial possessions without 
assistance from the Anglo-Saxon naval powers, but Britain and the United 
States, whose resources were insufficient to safeguard their own possessions 
in the Far East, showed little inclination until December 1941 to make a firm 
commitment to defend the Dutch colonies in the event of a Japanese attack.”° 


TaBLeE IJ.ut.1. Naval Forces in the Pacific and South-East Asian Areas, 1941 


Type of warship Battleship Aircraft-carrier Cruiser* Destroyer Submarine 
US Pacific Fleet 8 3 21 67 27 
US Asia Fleet _ —_— 3 13 29 
Great Britain and 
Dominions 2 = 17 6 i 
Netherlands — — 3 7 15 
TOTAL ALLIED FORCES 10 3 44 93 71 
Japan 10 10° 38 113 65 
US construction 
programme 15 II 54 IQI 73 


* Total of heavy and light cruisers. 
> Plus 6 seaplane-carriers. 


Source: Willmott, Empires, 116. 


In 1941, when agreeing on the basic outlines of a combined strategy that 
assigned definite priority to the European and Atlantic theatre of war,”' the 
American and British command staffs realized that defence problems in the 
Far East would have to be solved mainly by naval forces, because the extent 
of the area to be protected meant that the slender forces available could be 
deployed only at a few points from which a counter-offensive might later be 
launched.”*? Singapore, Manila, and Hawaii were the places that lent them- 
selves to this concept. British attempts to secure the stationing of sizeable US 
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naval forces west of Hawaii, especially at Singapore, came to nothing because 
the Americans considered the military risks too great and additionally cited 
political misgivings. The only compromise that presented itself was a redistri- 
bution of forces: heavy British surface units transferred to Singapore from the 
Atlantic were to be replaced by American units of corresponding strength from 
the Pacific. In view of the danger that German battleships—notably the Tir- 
pitz—might renew operations in the Atlantic, and of the relative unprepared- 
ness of its own battleships (of which only 8 out of 15 were combat-ready), 
the Admiralty at first saw no possibility of transferring any major forces to 
Singapore before early 1942. But London was also under pressure from the 
Dominions, which regarded the growing threat from Japan as a mortal dan- 
ger and were calling for appropriate military countermeasures. This applied 
particularly to Australia. In October 1941, over the opposition of the First 
Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, who was anxious to concentrate all 
available forces in the Indian Ocean, Churchill insisted that a strong task force 
(one battleship, one battle cruiser, and one aircraft-carrier) be dispatched to 
Singapore forthwith, his primary intention being to deter the Japanese. No 
replacement for the carrier Indomitable was available when she had to drop 
out after running aground, so the two capital ships, Prince of Wales and Re- 
pulse, were compelled to sail for Singapore on their own and reached there 
on 2 December. Their deployment was no secret, nor was it intended to be, 
but the Japanese were unimpressed because they clearly perceived the weak 
and unbalanced nature of the task force. In view of the wholly inadequate 
British air forces in the area, and of the strategic possibilities open to Japan, 
whose central geographical position enabled her to concentrate her forces al- 
most at will, any isolated operation undertaken by the two warships against 
Japanese landing forces was bound to be extremely hazardous, if not doomed 
to failure.”? 


The US Navy had to take account of two oceans when planning its operations, 
whereas Japan’s naval planners could concentrate on the Pacific alone. The 
actual strength of the two navies in the Pacific and South-East Asian area is 
indicated by Table II.111.1 (which also includes the figures for the US naval 
construction programme). 

These statistics provide a renewed illustration of the strategic factors that 
prejudiced the Americans against entering the war prematurely and encour- 
aged the Japanese to commence hostilities as soon as possible. The distribu- 
tion of forces also indicates that nothing much could be expected from the 
reinforcement of the US potential by the Allies in this area, especially as Al- 
lied naval forces were widely scattered and not under unified command. In 
view of all these factors, the US navy chiefs formed a realistic assessment of 
Japanese superiority and of the extremely inadequate defensive capabilities of 
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the Philippines and the British and Dutch possessions in South-East Asia, the 
fortress of Singapore included.** 


2. THE JAPANESE LEADERS’ STRATEGIC 
PLANS FOR WAR IN THE AUTUMN OF I9Q4I1 


If they were to expand their own sphere of influence southwards by force 
of arms, the Japanese leaders had to expect some military response from the 
United States, which had hitherto been doing all in its power, both politically 
and economically, to get the Japanese out of China and Indo-China. With the 
Philippines, the Americans had at their disposal a base from which they could 
launch a potential threat against Japanese maritime links between her home 
islands and overseas possessions. From the aspect of strategic logic, therefore, 
it would be inadvisable simply to disregard the Philippines and the other 
US possessions in the Pacific when planning the southward thrust.’* On the 
contrary, it seemed essential to eliminate those bases so as to keep the US Pacific 
Fleet at a distance, the more so since that fleet was the one real fighting force 
that could retard or even block the Japanese advance. What this assessment of 
the situation failed to take into account was that a Japanese offensive which left 
US possessions unscathed would make it very difficult, politically speaking, for 
President Roosevelt to get Congress to endorse a military response designed 
to protect the colonial possessions of the European powers. 

The Japanese naval staff at first took the view that the fleet should concen- 
trate entirely on supporting and screening the push to the south and south- 
west, even if the US Pacific Fleet launched a counter-offensive in the direc- 
tion of the Philippines. However, this plan was vigorously opposed by the 
commander-in-chief of the Combined Fleet, Admiral Yamamoto, who was 
well acquainted with the potential enemy’s strengths and capabilities.*° Real- 
istically assessing America’s industrial might, which was being boosted by the 
huge increase in naval armaments, and aware that Japan had been overtaxed by 
her years-long war of attrition in China, Yamamoto gave his country no chance 
of real, long-term success unless the war could be restricted to a brief exchange 
of blows that would break the enemy’s fighting spirit. If only when hostilities 
opened, therefore, he wanted to score an overwhelming initial success designed 
to safeguard the other operations in progress and make the US Navy vividly 
aware of the dangers of launching a westward offensive. Yamamoto knew that 
the US Navy had only to await the completion of its immense construction 
programme in 1943, and it would have outclassed Japan as a naval power. 
Thereafter, as he knew full well, American superiority would exert a strategic 
pressure which Japan, with her appreciably smaller capacity for arms produc- 
tion, would be unable to withstand. In order to take advantage of this aforesaid 


4 Willmott, Empires, 115 ff. 
°5 Ibid. 72. See also Iriye, Origins, 168 ff. 
26 See Agawa, Reluctant Admiral, passim. 
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‘little window of American vulnerability’,”’ therefore, he argued in favour of 
a tactical offensive and urged that the enemy fleet be eliminated at the very 
outset of the war. Being convinced of the immense striking power of his own 
aircraft-carriers, he advocated a surprise air attack on the US Pacific fleet at 
Pearl Harbor. Yamamoto had difficulty in getting the Japanese naval staff to 
endorse this bold but hazardous plan. He finally succeeded, but only by making 
an unmistakable threat to resign—a risk the naval authorities were unwilling 
to take in view of the great esteem he enjoyed throughout the service.”® 

When hostilities began the Japanese service chiefs were confronted by the 
need to tackle numerous objectives simultaneously. This was because the intact 
enemy forces on their flanks and in their rear, i.e. the US naval units and aircraft 
at Pearl Harbor and in the Philippines, coupled with the British presence in 
Singapore, made it too risky to launch a direct assault on the ‘soft strategic 
centre’, viz. the raw-material areas in the Dutch East Indies. The operational 
planners realized that their ideas could not succeed in practice unless the 
factors of speed and surprise were exploited to the full and the enemy was 
given no chance to build up a firm defensive front.”° 

A protracted war in the vast reaches of South-East Asia, especially one 
involving simultaneous thrusts in various directions, would have exceeded 
the resources of Japan’s army and navy, not to mention the capacity of her 
merchant marine. What mattered, therefore, was to stagger the timing and 
location of these offensive thrusts in such a way that limited resources could be 
applied to individual operations in turn, and thus used several times over. The 
army’s problem was that its own forces were already overstretched in China, 
Manchuria, and Indo-China. No fewer than 23 of its 51 divisions were still 
tied down by the Chinese conflict alone, and, since the possibility of a war with 
the Soviet Union could not be excluded, another 13 were stationed with the 
Kwantung Army. The defence of the home area, including Koreaand Formosa, 
necessitated the retention of a further 4 divisions. That left only 11 divisions 
available for the thrust into South-East Asia. Apart from limited maritime 
transport capacity, the planners’ greatest bottleneck was lack of available air 
power, because the navy needed its most combat-effective carriers for the Pearl 
Harbor operation. Only the army’s consent to a temporary diminution of its 
air forces in Manchuria made it feasible to launch the main attack in two 
directions: the Philippines and Malaya, whence it was planned to undertake 
the operation against the centre, i.e. Java.*° 


27 See sect. I.11.3(6) at n. 335 (Rahn). 

28 On the origins of the plan to knock out the US Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor see esp. Fuku- 
dome, ‘Hawaii Operation’; Spector, Eagle, 79 ff.; Agawa, Reluctant Admiral, 193 ff., 219 ff. See 
also Tsunoda and Kazutomi, ‘Pearl Harbor Attack’, 83 ff.; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 
1941, 376 ff.; Toyama, ‘Japanische Planungen’, 28 ff.; Fuchida and Okumiya, Midway, 44-5. 

29 Willmott, Empires, 72. 

%° Hattori, ‘Japans Operationsplan’, 258; Kirby, War against Japan, i. 93-4. See also Willmott, 
Empires, 73. Some 1,900 warplanes were available for the southern operation (700 army, 1,200 
navy), and the carriers of the Pearl Harbor task force had about 400 machines on board. The 
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In view of the material bottlenecks mentioned above, the army and navy 
chiefs agreed to carry out their offensive operations in three phases:*! 


The first phase was to eliminate the threat from the flanks by means of 
surprise attacks in six different places at once. This would entail: 


¢ the neutralization of the US fleet at Pearl Harbor and US air force units 
in the Philippines; 

¢ the seizure of Siam in order to secure a land-base for subsequent operations 
against Malaya and Burma; 

¢ alanding in northern Malaya and the Kra Isthmus, this to form ajumping- 
off point for the assault on Singapore; 

¢ the seizure of Wake, Guam, and the Gilbert Islands so as to sever American 
sea links with the Philippines; and 

« the occupation of Hong Kong, the last British outpost within Japan’s orbit. 


These surprise blows were to be followed immediately by a landing in the 
Philippines. 

The second phase had as its main objectives the systematic development of 
the offensive thrusts and the initial consolidation of occupied territory: 


¢ the elimination of enemy resistance in Malaya and the capture of the 
fortress of Singapore; 

¢ the establishment of air-bases in southern Burma; and 

¢ the occupation of the northern islands of the Dutch East Indies and the 
Bismarck Archipelago. 


The third phase, which embraced the conquest of Sumatra, Java, and Burma, 
would bring the land-grabbing offensives to an end. Then would come the 
consolidation of a vast, Japanese-controlled area extending from the Indian 
Ocean to New Guinea and from Manchuria to the Bismarck Archipelago via 
the Kuriles, Wake, and the Gilbert Islands. 


Although the Japanese were aware that the western powers maintained sub- 
stantial forces in the territories to be seized,*” their command staffs had a very 
low opinion of the defensive capability of the enemy formations, which were 
largely made up of colonial troops, and the timetable they laid down for the 
conclusion of the offensives was coloured by a high opinion of their own ef- 
ficiency: the conquest of the Philippines was to be completed within 50 days, 


army formations listed take no account of independent brigades or mixed formations of brigade 
strength. 


| Kirby, War against Japan, i. 92-3. See also Willmott, Empires, 74-5; Hattori, ‘Japans Opera- 
tionsplan’, passim; Iriye, Origins, 170 ff. 

*2 ¢.60,000 European and 160,000 colonial troops, c.850 aircraft, 2 aircraft-carriers, 15 cruisers, 
25 destroyers, and 48 submarines—not counting the US naval, air, and land forces stationed in 
Hawaii. Figures in Hattori, ‘Japans Operationsplan’, 251 ff. 
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and the corresponding figures for Malaya and the Dutch East Indies were 100 
and 150 respectively. *? 

The armed forces and strategies of Japan’s partners in the Tripartite Pact, 
Germany and Italy, played no part in her operational planning. Never ap- 
prised of the objectives, timetable, or forces involved, they were dependent on 
conjecture. Tokyo had absolutely no thought of exploiting the advantages of 
co-ordinated, coalition warfare. Its own strategic objectives were deliberately 
confined to China and South-East Asia, and it regarded the war in Europe 
merely as a welcome commitment laid upon the western powers. 

In view of their overall strategic objective, Japan’s military leaders realized 
from the outset that they would not succeed in militarily defeating the United 
States and dictating peace terms thereafter. Their concern was first to conquer 
a large, economically self-sufficient area in Asia and South-East Asia and 
then to defend it successfully. American and British combat strength was to 
be worn down until both countries agreed to a negotiated peace that would 
secure Japan’s supremacy in East Asia. In evaluating their long-term prospects 
of success, however, the Japanese command staffs were prone to a general sense 
of superiority vis-a-vis the so-called ‘white western powers’, whom they did 
not, fundamentally, credit with sufficient determination and ability to mobilize 
all their national resources for a long conflict far from their real centres of 
power.** 

The occupied territories were to be secured by means of an outlying chain of 
naval and air-bases and reinforced by offensive sorties on the part of the fleet. 
The abiding intention of the Japanese navy chiefs was to engage the enemy fleet 
in battle and destroy it. It followed from this one-sided naval strategy that they 
invariably assigned a subordinate role to protecting Japan’s own sea routes and 
attacking the enemy’s—a policy destined to have disastrous consequences.** 
But the essential weakness of this conception lay in the discrepancy between the 
vast area to be seized and the forces available to secure and maintain possession 
of it. The advanced bases could fulfil their function only if suitably protected 
against surprise attack and assured of supplies. As the area under Japanese 
control expanded, so there came into being a network of long and ramified 
sea routes whose unhampered use was vital to Japan’s economy and defence 
potential: raw materials from South-East Asia could reach the motherland, 
where the armament industry was located, only by sea; similarly, Japan could 
deploy and concentrate her military resources only by making use of sea routes. 
Before the outbreak of war Japan’s economy and armed forces required some 
10 million GRT to sustain them. Of these, only about 6 million GrRT sailed 
under the Japanese flag and could thus be included in strategic planning. The 
shortfall of 4 million GRT was covered by chartering neutral ships, mainly 


33 Kirby, War against Japan, i. 93. 

34 Willmott, Empires, 74, 141; Morton, ‘Japan’s Decision’, 86-7; Dower, War without Mercy, 
260-1. For a very detailed analysis of the causes of Japan’s misjudgement see Barnhart, ‘Japanese 
Intelligence’, passim. 35 Ohmae, ‘Konzeptionen’, 189; Willmott, Empires, 88. 
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belonging to the British, American, and Dutch merchant navies. For the far- 
flung operations in the first and second phases of the offensive the Japanese 
navy and army needed a maritime transport capacity totalling 3.9 million GRT 
(1.8 million, of which 270,000 in tankers, for the navy; 2.1 million for the 
army)—a requirement which would decline to 2.8 million GRT only after a 
period of between five and eight months. The navy chiefs anticipated losses 
of 800,000 GRT in the first year of the war and 600,000 in the second, these 
to be largely offset by an increase in the construction of merchantmen.** Even 
if they could count on seizing enemy vessels during their lightning offensive 
in South-East Asia (Japan did, in fact, take over some 1.25 million GRT in the 
early months of the war), the effective loss of capacity amounted shortly after 
the outbreak of war to about 2.75 million GRT, since the neutral freighters 
employed hitherto were no longer available. Given that 50-60 per cent of 
Japan’s own merchant marine was reserved for military purposes, the home 
base had to make do with only 3 million Grr—just enough to supply the 
population with basic foodstuffs and industry with the raw materials needed to 
maintain production at its existing level. No increase in output was possible.*’ 
Limited shipyard capacity was insufficient to meet all military and civilian 
requirements, let alone the unceasing demands of repair and maintenance. 
Thus, lack of shipping space was one of Japan’s crucial strategic weaknesses, 
and one that was to have an adverse effect on her war economy and conduct 
of the war itself. The Japanese navy chiefs considerably underestimated the 
importance of the transport factor to a naval power dependent on maritime 
communications. Inadequate transport capacity and the poor or sometimes 
non-existent protection afforded to merchant shipping on long sea routes soon 
proved to be the Japanese strategists’ Achilles’ heel, and quickly presented the 
enemy with a chance to inflict lasting damage on Japan’s war-making potential 
by launching offensive operations, notably with submarines.** 


3. PEARL HARBOR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


It was at once noteworthy and indicative of the status of the military within 
Japan’s leadership that the manner in which hostilities commenced was a de- 
cision left exclusively to the command staffs. The navy chiefs did not discuss 
their projected attack on Pearl Harbor with the army general staff; they merely 
informed a select inner circle including the premier, General Tojo. In the ut- 
most secrecy the fleet air arm, initially with four aircraft-carriers under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Nagumo Chuichi, prepared to embark on a bold 
operation whose success depended on two factors alone: surprise and strik- 
ing power. Surprise could be guaranteed only if the task force got to within 


’6 Hattori, ‘Japans Operationsplan’, 255-6. 

*7 "Thus Suzuki, chairman of the Planning Board, at the liaison conference on 27 Oct. 1941: Ike, 
Japan’s Decision, 191; see also Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 188 ff.; Willmott, Empires, 
88. 38 Nakamura, Japanese Economy, 10-11; Willmott, Empires, 87-8, 140. 
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Map I1.1.1. The Attack on Pearl Harbor, December 1941 


200 miles of Pearl Harbor undetected. In addition to maintaining total radio 
silence, the force would have to follow a northerly route that traversed an un- 
frequented sea area (see Map I1.111.1). The effective weaponry needed to knock 
out battleships was provided by torpedoes and armour-piercing bombs. At the 
end of October 1941, in order to make doubly sure of success, Yamamoto 
urged the naval staff to augment the task force with another two carriers. Al- 
though these had really been earmarked as support for the southern operation, 
his request was approved. Thus, Nagumo’s task force eventually comprised 6 
aircraft-carriers with some 400 warplanes on board, an escort of 2 fast battle- 
ships, 3 cruisers, and 9 destroyers, and a supply-group of 8 tankers.*? 

On 26 November 1941, after the pilots had undergone several weeks’ in- 
tensive training, the task force left its base in the Kuriles. On 6 December, 
having maintained complete radio silence and evaded detection, it reached its 
jumping-off point some 500 miles north-west of Hawaii. At the same time, 
27 large submarines had been deployed over a wide area for reconnaissance 
purposes. Depending on circumstances, they too were to play an offensive 
role. This applied particularly to five boats that had transported some midget, 


3° Lengerer and Kobler-Edamatsu, Pearl Harbor 1941, 46 ff., 63 ff. See also eid., ‘Entstehung’, 
645 ff.; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 376 ff. 
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two-man submarines to within easy reach of Pearl Harbor. These newfangled 
weapons were to penetrate the base at the same time as the air attack and go into 
action against battleships. The day and hour of the attack had been selected 
with care: it was to be expected that the US fleet lying in the harbour would not 
be overly alert on a Sunday morning. The attack (at 08.00 local time) would 
ensue only 30 minutes after the submission of the final Japanese note in Wash- 
ington (at 13.00 local time), so as to give the enemy almost no time to raise the 
alarm. The landing operation on the Malayan coast and the attack on Hong 
Kong were to be synchronized with the Pearl Harbor operation, though some 
minor delays occurred. Up to the very last day Nagumo continued to receive 
reports via Tokyo from the Japanese consul in Honolulu detailing the current 
US naval presence at Pearl Harbor. This was how he learnt on 4 December 
that there were no aircraft-carriers in the harbour.*° 

The American view of the situation immediately preceding the outbreak 
of hostilities and the associated question of the combat-readiness of United 
States forces in Hawaii have long been an object of fierce controversy to which 
no detailed examination can be given here. In the weeks and days before the 
outbreak of war, call signs deciphered by US naval radio intelligence had 
doubtless apprised the Americans of the deployment of Japanese naval forces 
and of preparations for the southern operation. Thanks to a wholesale and 
unscheduled change of call signs and the radio silence of the Pearl Harbor task 
force, however, Nagumo’s six carriers had vanished from the radio picture— 
not that this was unusual. US naval intelligence was ignorant of the precise 
whereabouts of the Japanese carrier fleet on 134 out of the 180 days, or six 
months, prior to Pearl Harbor, and these periods of uncertainty lasted any- 
where between 9g and 22 days.*' Unlike the encoding system used for diplomatic 
signals by the Japanese foreign ministry (‘Magic’), the Japanese navy’s prin- 
cipal codes could were not broken by the Americans before December 1941. 
The large quantity of intelligence material to hand not only varied widely 
in quality but gave no definite indication that a large-scale assault on Pearl 
Harbor was imminent. Conjectures or suspicions to the contrary, which are 


*° Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 382 ff. (on submarine operations), 271 ff. (on the 


timing of the submission of the final note in Washington). See also sect. II.11 n. 93 (Rahn). Work- 
ing out precise timetables for the various attacks was extremely complicated because of the great 
distances involved and the associated time-zone differences. 


GMT London Localtime Tokyo Washington 
Pearl Harbor 18.25/7 07.55/7 03.25/8 13.25/7 Dec. ’41 
Malaya landing 17.15/7 00.45/8 02.15/8 12.15/7 Dec. ’41 
Hong Kong 23.30/7 08.00/8 08.30/8 18.30/7 Dec. ’41 


Singora landing 19.00/7 02.30/8 04.00/8 14.00/7 Dec. ’41 
Source: Kirby, War against Japan, i. 96. 


+! Levite, Intelligence, 57. 
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always turning up in the relevant literature, have proved on close examination 
to be erroneous. Although Washington knew that war was imminent and had 
given its armed forces a general warning some days before, no preplanned alert 
had been issued. The approach of the Japanese carrier force went unnoticed, 
and all that might have prompted the US command staffs to make a realistic 
assessment of the dangers besetting the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor was a 
historical precedent (the launching of the Russo-Japanese War on 8 Febru- 
ary 1904 by means of a surprise torpedo-boat attack). But the United States 
still lacked a central intelligence service that could gather, filter, and evaluate 
intelligence and reconnaissance reports from all sources in accordance with 
established, uniform criteria, thereby presenting the political executive with a 
relatively accurate picture of the situation and an assessment of the capabilities 
and intentions of a potential enemy.*” 

On the morning of 7 December 1941, when Nagumo and his task force 
were 200 miles north of Pearl Harbor, he launched his attack in two waves 
one hour apart, employing a total of 353 aircraft. The Japanese naval aviators 
succeeded in catching the US Pacific Fleet off guard and knocked out the 
battleships that were reputed to be its most dangerous weapon. They failed 
in their hopes of hitting an aircraft-carrier as well, which detracted from the 
success of the operation and was to have a fateful effect on the future course 
of the war. The Japanese pilots concentrated their attacks on the battleships 
and airfields, as ordered, with the result that other valuable targets remained 
unscathed. Nagumo resisted his staff officers’ urgent pleas that a third wave 
be launched to take advantage of this unique opportunity to destroy Pearl 
Harbor’s potential as a base and dockyard—and, perhaps, to bag a carrier as 
well. Thus the enemy’s major naval base, with its large stocks of oil and other 
facilities, remained largely intact, and American countermeasures were able to 
get under way without delay. 

Of the 8 battleships attacked, 2 were total losses and 3 were restored to 
combat-readiness by the end of December 1941. The remaining vessels were 
raised, repaired, and brought back into service, one by one, from December 
1942 onwards. The other naval units based at Pearl Harbor got off remarkably 
lightly. Only 3 destroyers (out of 29) and 1 minelayer were sunk. Heavier losses 
were sustained at the air-bases, where most of the aircraft had been parked close 
together to guard against sabotage. Of the army and naval aircraft stationed 
on Oahu, which numbered about 390, 188 were destroyed and 159 damaged 
to a greater or lesser extent. When the onslaught ended, only 43 serviceable 


*” Wohlstetter, Pearl Harbor, is still basic reading. See also Rohwer, ‘Kriegsbeginn’, passim; id., 
‘Pearl-Harbor-Frage’, passim; Lewin, American Magic. On the recent debate see esp. Herde, Pearl 
Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 331 ff.; id., ‘Pearl Harbor aus unbekannter revisionistischer Sicht’; 
Costello, ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’; Spector, Eagle, 97-8; Coox, ‘Repulsing’, 29-30. Levite, 
Intelligence, 39-94, presents an acute and comprehensive analysis of the American political and 
military leaders’ view of the situation and their assessment of the threat it posed. On historical 
comparison with the start of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904 see Toyama, ‘Japanische Planungen’, 
29. 
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aircraft were left. Japanese losses during this surprise attack amounted to only 
29 aircraft and 5 of the midget submarines, which had proved completely inef- 
fective. In comparison with the American losses, this was an infinitesimal price 
to pay. Yamamoto’s plan of attack had entailed a high degree of risk, but he 
had lost little and gained much. The other Japanese offensive operations in 
South-East Asia seemed now devoid of any serious danger.*? 

The neutralization of the battle fleet at Pearl Harbor meant that the US 
Navy’s prevailing conception of a decisive duel between capital ships equipped 
with heavy guns had been invalidated overnight. The Pacific Fleet’s three 
aircraft-carriers had suddenly become the most important means of defensive 
and offensive naval warfare. In addition, the effect of the surprising and humil- 
iating way in which hostilities had opened was to unify and reinforce America’s 
determination to resist, both in Congress and in the country at large. This was 
a psychological factor which the Japanese leaders had clearly underestimated, 
for had US possessions remained untouched by the Japanese advance into 
South-East Asia Roosevelt would have been confronted by the problem of 
how to push military countermeasures through Congress.** Immediately after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, Washington replaced the navy and army comman- 
ders in Hawaii, Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Lieutenant-General Walter 
C. Short. Public indignation was such that the US government’s first and most 
obvious concern was to display firm leadership and disguise its own failure to 
alert the armed forces in time, for Kimmel and Short bore only a minor share 
of responsibility for the disaster. Kimmel was relieved at such short notice 
that he had to hand over operational command to his deputy, Vice-Admiral 
William S. Pye, even before his successor, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, set foot 
in Hawaii. 


Shortly before the attack on Pearl Harbor, Japanese troops landed at Singora 
and Batani, on the east coast of Malaya, in order to seize the peninsula and neu- 
tralize the naval fortress of Singapore, which was regarded as the cornerstone 
of British strategy in the Far East. The most important aid to this strategy, 
as indicated above, was supposed to be strong naval forces, but the formation 
of a Far East fleet was still in its infancy. Although two capital ships, Prince 
of Wales and Repulse, had arrived in Singapore a few days before the out- 
break of war in the Pacific, they were entirely unsupported by naval aircraft. 
The few, mostly obsolete, RAF planes based in Malaya could not offset this 
deficiency. Given the enemy’s air superiority, the two warships’ advance to 
meet the Japanese landing force in the north was predestined to fail. Both ves- 
sels fell prey to Japanese naval aircraft operating from land-bases in southern 
Indo-China, which attacked the British force about 50 miles east of Kuantan, 


*’ For details see Wallin, Pearl Harbor, passim; Herde, Pearl Harbor, 7. Dezember 1941, 404-28; 
Morison, Naval Operations, iii. 98-127. 

* Willmott, Empires, 139 ff.; Spector, Eagle, 84; Barnhart, ‘Japanese Intelligence’, 441, 453; 
Morton, Strategy, 125-6. 
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and were sunk within a few hours on 10 December. The Japanese beachheads 
in the north remained entirely unscathed.** Although British ground forces in 
the Malay Peninsula were some three times as numerous as their adversaries, 
the Japanese contrived to outmanceuvre and defeat them by means of flex- 
ible tactics and judicious concentrations of effort. It should, at the same time, 
be remembered that the Japanese units enjoyed a high standard of training, 
thanks to their previous combat experience, and were thus far superior to the 
British units facing them, most of which consisted of unseasoned Common- 
wealth troops. Another crucial factor was absolute Japanese air supremacy in 
the battle zone. 

Singapore’s defences had been strengthened to such an extent, primarily 
against attack from the sea, that it was thought to be almost impregnable, 
especially as an attack from the landward side was considered futile because 
of its topography (insular position at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, trackless 
jungle in the north). The Japanese achieved the improbable, however, and sixty 
days later they reached the Strait of Johore and stood at the gates of the fortress, 
which was crowded with refugees. They attacked at once, even though their 
supply situation, especially in regard to ammunition, was extremely critical. 
Singapore surrendered on 15 February 1942, precisely thirty days sooner than 
the Japanese had planned, and some 70,000 men were taken prisoner. It was the 
heaviest single defeat in British military history. After the surrender, Chinese 
residents of the city were appallingly maltreated by Japanese troops.*° 

The offensive in Burma led as early as 7 March to the capture of Rangoon, 
a serviceable port that enabled the Japanese to supply and reinforce their 
troops with greater speed. They then succeeded, with intensive air support, in 
occupying the most important areas of central Burma by the end of April. On 
29 April they reached Lashio, at the western extremity of the Burma Road, 
and were thus able to sever Chiang Kai-shek’s last effective land link with the 
West. The Chinese Nationalist troops who had in January pushed south-east to 
support the British in Burma were compelled to withdraw, as were the British 
themselves, though the latter were able, while retreating, to inflict widespread 
damage on the oilfields at Chauk and Yenangyaung, some 400 kilometres north 
of Rangoon.*’ 

After 8 December 1941 Japanese troops landed at intervals of a few days 
and weeks in the Philippines, North Borneo, and the smaller Pacific islands 
(Gilbert Islands, Guam). The only setback they suffered during their offensive 
operations occurred when they made a first attempt to land on Wake, the small 
atoll on the eastern edge of their prospective defence cordon: on 11 December 
three destroyers, some with troops on board, were destroyed with heavy loss of 
life by American coastal artillery and aircraft. To Washington, this defensive 


*’ For details see Marder, Old Friends, 420-90; Roskill, War at Sea, i. 563 ff. 

*6 Tenaga, Pacific War, 172-3; Dower, War without Mercy, 43. 

47 Willmott, Empires, 430; Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, go ff.; Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 
10 ff. A good summary and critical analysis in Spector, Eagle, 130 ff. 
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success seemed a first glimmer of light against a dark background of reverses. 
The position of Wake did not in principle seem hopeless provided the island 
could be reinforced, but Kimmel’s temporary successor at Pearl Harbor, Vice- 
Admiral Pye, was disinclined to take risks in view of his lack of combat- 
ready naval units, especially aircraft-carriers. Accordingly, his tactics while 
mounting the support operation for Wake were so diffident and half-hearted 
that the Japanese, with the aid of two carriers from the Pearl Harbor task force, 
succeeded in their second attempt to capture the island on 23 December 1941 
(see Map IT.111.1).*8 

The unsuccessful defence of the Philippines was a personal disaster for 
General MacArthur. Even in defeat, however, and even though he was partly 
to blame for the extent of the disaster, he retained the favour of his political 
masters more than almost any other military commander in the Second World 
War. In 1940, because his gross overestimate of available forces and scope for 
action had convinced him that the whole of the Philippines could be defended, 
he insisted on redrafting the relevant contingency plans, which had envisaged 
concentrating US forces at Manila and exploiting the defensive capability of 
the Bataan Peninsula. MacArthur now proposed to beat off the Japanese as 
soon as they landed, and this, given the extent of the coastline and the forces 
at his disposal, was bound to remain a forlorn hope until the requisite rein- 
forcements had arrived from the United States and the combat-effectiveness 
of the Philippines armed forces had considerably improved. All MacArthur 
had at his disposal in December 1941, however, were 29,000 US troops and 
80,000 Filipinos. His 277 combat aircraft, which included 35 long-range B-17 
bombers and 100 modern fighters, formed the strongest concentration of US 
air power outside the United States but represented only 50 per cent of what he 
considered necessary for the successful defence of the islands. The change in 
defensive plans had corresponding logistical effects. Thus, vital military stores 
were removed from the fortresses of Bataan and Corregidor and dumped near 
the stretches of beach where landings were expected.*” 

When news of the attack on Pearl Harbour reached the Philippines (at 02.30 
local time on 8 December), MacArthur would still have had time to launch 
an attack on the Japanese airfields in Formosa with his heavy B-17 bombers. 
He let slip this opportunity, however, and at noon on 8 December the bulk 
of his aircraft were destroyed on the ground by Japanese naval aviators from 
Formosa, who were operating at extreme range. It was a kind of second ‘Pearl 
Harbor’, the difference being that MacArthur had squandered nine hours’ 
warning and yet was not, in contrast to the Pearl Harbor commanders-in- 
chief, held accountable.*° 

The Japanese force deployed against the Philippines (two divisions totalling 
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35,000 men under the command of General Homma Masahuro) made skil- 
ful use of the geographical features of the main island, Luzon, with its very 
jagged coastline. From 1o December onwards the Japanese landed in regi- 
mental strength at several points, so as to dissipate the defenders’ forces. The 
main landing took place on 22 December. Thereafter Homma developed his 
offensive thrusts so swiftly and successfully that at the end of December, 
after some hesitation, MacArthur was obliged to reactivate the original de- 
fensive plan and withdraw his forces to the Bataan Peninsula. Although this 
operational switch was carried out with speed and success, lack of logistical 
preparation enabled the Japanese to lay hands on large quantities of supplies 
that were sorely missed by the defenders of Bataan in the months to come. 

The military chiefs in Washington soon came to the conclusion that the 
Philippines could not be held because the combination of American weakness 
and Japanese naval and air superiority made it temporarily impossible to ferry 
reinforcements there or launch relief attacks. Although the decision to abandon 
positions and US troops was a grave and painful one, there was no alternative in 
view of the ‘Germany first’ objective of the global strategy laid down in concert 
with the British. Such forces as were earmarked for the Pacific had to confine 
themselves to defending areas still outside the Japanese orbit, and Australia 
in particular. The Philippines did, however, present one personnel problem 
that had to be resolved: partly because of his adroit public relations work, 
MacArthur was regarded as a national hero and could not be allowed to be 
taken prisoner. As early as February he received orders from General Marshall 
to quit the Philippines at a psychologically favourable moment, which he did 
by torpedo-boat on 12 March.*! The American and Filipino forces on the 
Bataan Peninsula surrendered on g April, and the island fortress of Corregidor 
at the entrance to Manila Bay followed suit on 6 May 1942. Roosevelt had 
expressly forbidden any such surrender, but the officers in charge, moved 
by the plight of their sick, starving, suffering men, obeyed their consciences 
rather than their distant commander-in-chief. They could not, however, have 
known what awaited their soldiers in captivity. For many of these Americans 
and Filipinos (some 78,000 men), who were already debilitated by disease and 
hunger, their transfer to prison camps on the Bataan Peninsula became a death 
march, because the Japanese guards often treated them with unimaginable 
ruthlessness and brutality. Only 60 per cent of the prisoners survived the 
war’s end in 1945.*” 

MacArthur, by contrast, was awarded the highest American decoration 
for his conduct of operations in the Philippines. His status as a national 
hero meant that Washington could not simply leave him without some suit- 
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able military assignment, so he was given another major command. The US 
Navy was unwilling to relinquish overall command in the Pacific, where 
the future focus of operations would be naval, to an army general whose 
claim to it was based purely on seniority, not on superior competence. At 
the beginning of April 1942, therefore, the Pacific was split into two com- 
mands and MacArthur appointed commander-in-chief of the South-West 
Pacific area, which encompassed Australia, the Philippines, New Guinea, 
the Bismarck Archipelago, and the Dutch East Indies excluding Sumatra, 
which came under the British ‘East Indies Command’. South of the equator 
MacArthur’s command was bounded, with minor deviations, by a line run- 
ning 160° E. Elsewhere in the Pacific, overall responsibility for operations 
belonged to the US Navy. When differences arose over priorities, distribution 
of forces, and mutual support, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington had to 
step in.*? 

The loss of the capital ships Prince of Wales and Repulse, coupled with a 
serious lack of air power, meant that the handful of British, Australian, Dutch, 
and American naval units in South-East Asia had no chance of successfully 
repelling the Japanese offensives, or even of delaying them by a few days. 
Although Dutch cruisers and destroyers under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Karel Doorman endeavoured to attack enemy landing forces at various points, 
they scored few successes and were usually engaged by superior Japanese naval 
formations. On 27 February, when Doorman tried to attack a major Japanese 
task force, his cruiser force was driven off and almost wiped out in the course 
of a lengthy action. His two remaining cruisers were lost while withdrawing on 
1 March. Very few Allied units succeeded in getting back to their own sphere 
of control.** 

From mid-January onwards, having stabilized their positions in Malaya, 
northern Borneo, and the Philippines, the Japanese made for their real strategic 
objective, the oilfields in Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, which they captured in 
a few weeks, partly with airborne troops. The Dutch forces’ resistance soon 
collapsed, and the Dutch East Indies surrendered on 9 March. Damage to the 
oilfields was not as great as the Japanese had feared, and crude oil was soon 
flowing again, thanks to the well-directed efforts of skilled Japanese workers. 
By 1943 output had attained 76 per cent of the figure for 1940, or 50 million 
barrels.**> In many of the occupied territories, particularly the Dutch East 
Indies, the Japanese were welcomed as liberators of Asians from European 
colonial rule. Instead of exploiting this potential asset so as to disseminate 
their pan-Asian ideals and strengthen their hold on the area, the Japanese 
pursued an occupation policy so brutal that it achieved the very opposite 
within a few weeks. It was borne in on the Indonesians that their new masters’ 
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methods of exploitation and subjugation were even more ruthless than those 
of the defeated Dutch.*® 


It had taken the Japanese only ninety days to conquer all the territories they 
needed to keep them supplied with the raw materials essential to their war ef- 
fort. The immense area under their control extended for some 9,000 kilometres 
west to east and 6,800 north to south. Having scored these unprecedented 
initial successes, Japan’s military leaders were faced with a strategic dilemma 
in regard to continuing the war, because it soon became apparent that the 
enemy powers were unwilling to seek a quick peace settlement. Despite the 
Japanese success at Pearl Harbor, the nucleus of the US Pacific Fleet, especially 
its aircraft-carriers, remained intact and continued to pose a serious threat. 
Consequently, the Japanese navy chiefs advocated that the strategic initiative 
be retained by launching offensive thrusts that would deprive the Allies of 
any opportunity to counter-attack. The army, on the other hand, wanted to 
go on to the defensive on the grounds that its strongest forces were tied down 
in China and Manchuria, and that sheer lack of manpower would render any 
further offensive difficult to mount. The two services could not agree on a 
joint strategy because the army declined to release the forces required for the 
navy’s proposed offensives.*? The army gained acceptance for its guidelines 
relating to the future conduct of the war at a liaison conference on 13 March 
1942. Although everything possible was to be done to keep the United States 
and Britain on the defensive, the focal points of the relevant offensive measures 
were left undefined. Prime consideration was given to the development and 
consolidation of existing conquests so as to enable Japan to withstand a lengthy 
war. Any extension of hostilities by invading India and Australia was deferred 
and made dependent on the future development of the military situation, on 
political factors such as Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union and China, 
and on the German-Soviet war.** 

The Japanese navy made no attempt, however rudimentary, to use its supe- 
rior forces, notably its large, ocean-going submarines, to attack the Allies’ lines 
of communication with Hawaii and Australia so as to impair their maritime 
transport capacity and, thus, their development of an offensive potential in 
the South-West Pacific. It also failed to deliver a decisive blow to America’s 
aircraft-carriers because, instead of being purposefully deployed against their 
most dangerous adversaries after Pearl Harbor, Japanese carrier forces con- 
tinued until May 1942 to have their strength substantially eroded by numer- 
ous operations in support of the offensive in South-East Asia. Although they 
gave further proof of their immense striking power, for instance by carrying 
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out a heavy air raid on Port Darwin in northern Australia on 19 February 
1942, they suffered a gradual decline in that power without inflicting any long- 
term damage on the enemy’s remaining resources. This applied particularly 
to the long-range sortie undertaken by Nagumo early in April 1942, when he 
led his carriers, and some capital ships and cruisers, into the Indian Ocean 
and as far as Ceylon with the intention of knocking out the British Far East 
Fleet. Japanese naval aircraft not only destroyed a British light aircraft-carrier, 
two cruisers, several destroyers, and numerous merchantmen but bombarded 
the harbour installations at Colombo and Trincomalee. However, this attack 
remained no more than an episode and did not form part of a far-reaching 
strategic plan, jointly conceived by the navy and army, which might seriously 
have threatened the Allied position in the Indian Ocean. Nagumo could not 
operate in that area for long because his carrier force had already been ear- 
marked for the next offensive in the central Pacific, where Yamamoto hoped 
to fight a decisive battle with the residue of the US Pacific Fleet. It should be 
mentioned that Japan’s Axis partner in Berlin had not been notified in advance 
of the carriers’ incursion into the Indian Ocean, and was quite as surprised 
as the Allies.*° Thus, nothing came of the naval war staff's hopes of global 
strategic co-operation between Germany and Japan, its aim being to forge a 
direct link between the areas under their control and, at the same time, to 
demolish Britain’s key positions in India and the Near East. 

Continuous operational use during the first five months of the war had made 
heavy demands on the Japanese carriers’ crews and equipment. Between 22 
November 1941 and the end of April 1942 Nagumo’s ships had covered nearly 
50,000 miles and were badly in need of dockyard maintenance. During the same 
period the Japanese fleet air arm had lost a total of 315 aircraft in action and 
another 540 because of damage, wear and tear, and crash landings. Lost aircraft 
usually spelt casualties because Japanese pilots displayed an unquestioning 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the warrior tradition. If their aircraft were damaged 
they tended to dive on the enemy rather than attempt a forced landing near 
their own ships. This manpower drain had an effect on future operations, 
because replacements were numerically and qualitatively insufficient to fill the 
gaps, the more so since some carrier pilots were highly qualified instructors.” 
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IV. ‘The Pacific Naval Air Battles 
in 1942 and their Repercussions 


1. PRELIMINARY COUNTERMEASURES BY THE US PaciFic FLEET 


ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ assumed command of the Pacific Fleet 
on 31 December 1941 and shortly thereafter of all United States forces in 
the Central Pacific. Never as independent in his planning as MacArthur in 
Australia, he had to discuss every major step and concentration of effort with 
his commander-in-chief in Washington, Admiral King, whose accurate assess- 
ment of the Japanese threat prompted him to regard the defence of Australia 
and secure maritime links with that island continent as the fundamental pre- 
requisite of a future counter-offensive.' His first concern early in 1942 was to 
hold his remaining positions. The elimination of the existing core of the Pacific 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor and the consequent re-evaluation of the aircraft-carrier 
as an effective instrument of naval warfare caused the US Navy to adopt a new, 
modern fleet structure that discarded the traditional division into battle fleet 
and reconnaissance forces in favour of an organization tailored to operational 
assignments. “Task forces’ came into being whose size and composition varied 
according to the job in hand.” The nucleus of such a task force generally con- 
sisted of one or more aircraft-carriers surrounded by a cordon of cruisers and 
destroyers and supported by a supply-group of tankers and tenders. There 
was no place in these fast carrier task forces for the older battleships, whether 
still combat-ready or restored to combat-readiness. Not only were they too 
slow, but there were not enough tankers and destroyers currently available to 
supply and escort them, so they took over guard duties between Hawaii and 
the west coast of America. There could have been no clearer sign of the drastic 
conceptual change that had taken place in naval warfare than this renuncia- 
tion of the use of naval weapons that had seemed, only a few weeks before, to 
constitute the basis of all sea power.’ 

The other offensive instrument of naval warfare at Nimitz’s disposal in 
the Pacific was a substantial force of submarines (60-odd modern and very 
long-range vessels). Immediately after war broke out, these proceeded to at- 
tack Japan’s extended seaborne traffic and waged an effective war of attrition 
against the enemy’s military and industrial fabric. As early as 1920 a senior 
submarine officer in the US Navy had come to the conclusion that any nation 
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waging economic warfare with submarines would tend to follow Germany’s 
practice during the First World War.* This view did not, however, prevail in 
the United States. On the contrary, in the London naval agreement of 1930 the 
United States government joined with Great Britain and Japan in undertak- 
ing to employ submarines against merchantmen only in conformity with the 
prevailing rules of international law, i.e. pursuant to the regulations governing 
prizes. However, experience of German submarine attacks on British Atlantic 
sea routes from 1939 onwards led to a reappraisal of operational principles 
without regard to the obligations imposed by international law. On 20 October 
1941 the US Navy Department notified the Admiralty that its own war plans 
envisaged conducting unlimited submarine warfare in certain areas irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the enemy did likewise.* A few hours after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, American submarines received orders to sink any enemy mer- 
chantman in the war zone without prior warning. This meant that Washington 
was adopting the form of naval warfare it had hitherto opposed so fiercely.°® 
Only limited successes were scored by American submarines in 1942. They 
sank 180 vessels totalling 725,000 GRT, but these the Japanese shipyards were 
largely able to replace. Until 1943 the effectiveness of the submarine arm suf- 
fered not only from inexperienced commanders (30 per cent of whom had to 
be replaced in 1942 alone) but, more especially, from the extreme unreliability 
of its torpedo armament.’ 

By late January 1942 the carrier task forces were carrying out hit-and-run at- 
tacks on various islands on the eastern and southern periphery of the Japanese 
sphere of control. These imparted valuable lessons on the operational capa- 
bilities of fast aircraft-carriers, which often remained at sea and far from their 
bases for weeks on end. In addition, these thoroughly successful operations 
boosted the morale and self-confidence of the forces engaged in them. 

In the south the Japanese had by the end of January established themselves 
in the Bismarck Archipelago and begun to develop the favourably situated 
port of Rabaul on New Britain into a keypoint in their defensive cordon. 
The Americans wanted to prevent the enemy from consolidating this position 
by launching a surprise counter-attack, but their task force, centred on the 
carrier Lexington, was located by Japanese aerial reconnaissance at such an 
early stage that the attack had to be abandoned. The Japanese promptly took 
up the pursuit, but their bombers, which were operating at long range without 
fighter protection, suffered heavy losses in combat with American fighters. The 
outcome of this engagement was more than just a tactical defeat. It revealed 
the crucial flaw in Japan’s defensive strategy, which did not possess sufficient 
reserves to wage a protracted war in so vast an area. A cordon as immense as the 
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Japanese set up in the spring of 1942 could not be successfully held unless the 
forces defending it were everywhere strong enough to repel an attacker. Either 
that, or they had at least to be able, by means of long-range reconnaissance, 
to concentrate their forces with sufficient speed to gain local superiority. The 
reality was different. At a time when the Japanese had yet to reach the limits of 
their territorial expansion and were still on the offensive everywhere, a single 
costly air battle had sufficed to upset their timetable for the continuation of 
operations against New Guinea. Japan’s military chiefs were forced to accept 
that their defensive plans entailed a high wastage rate that would take its toll 
in men and equipment. The replacements for their lost aircraft were not only 
slow to arrive but insufficient to develop Rabaul into one of their defensive 
cornerstones in the South-West Pacific.’ 

It alarmed Yamamoto that enemy carrier forces should be operating well 
within his defensive cordon, which was still in process of consolidation. Recog- 
nizing their potential threat to the motherland, he felt that the cordon should 
be expanded still further into the Central Pacific and secured by capturing 
Midway Island. Before this strategic option could be discussed with the naval 
staff, however, a critical situation arose in the course of operations against 
New Guinea in the south. On 10 March, two days after the Huon Gulf land- 
ing, Japanese warships and transports were subjected to a surprise attack by 
American carrier-based aircraft and suffered heavy losses. 

The lost or damaged units could not be replaced at short notice for lack of re- 
serves, so plans to continue the operation against New Guinea were disrupted. 
In order to sustain the offensive at all, the area commander, Vice-Admiral In- 
ouye, urgently requested carrier support.’ This request came at a stage when 
the Japanese navy chiefs had still to decide on the location of their future stra- 
tegic keypoints. The naval staff were in favour of consolidating their defensive 
cordon in the south and thereafter severing maritime links between the United 
States and Australia. To Yamamoto, on the other hand, the greatest threat lay 
in the Central Pacific and, above all, in the enemy’s effective carrier forces. 
He was principally concerned to capture the Midway Islands, which were only 
1,323 miles from Hawaii, hoping that this initiative would not only improve 
Japan’s defensive position in the Central Pacific but provoke an American re- 
sponse leading to the decisive battle that was always his ultimate aim. Although 
subordinate to the naval staff, Yamamoto was so highly regarded by the navy 
chiefs, not least because of his great successes in the early weeks of the war, that 
his opinion in the debate was almost as good as a casting vote. His eagerness 
for a decisive battle was also prompted by America’s growing strength. He 
knew that time was not on Japan’s side, and that a purely defensive strategy 
had no foreseeable prospect of ending the war on acceptable terms. As he saw 
it, therefore, a convincing victory over the US Pacific Fleet would not only 
present a direct threat to Hawaii but shake the enemy’s morale sufficiently 
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to create conditions favourable to a negotiated peace.'° Yamamoto was not 
swayed by the naval staff’s thoroughly cogent arguments against a Midway 
operation—e.g. the dangerous proximity of Hawaii, the absence of surprise, 
supply problems, and the island’s minor value as an air-base—because he re- 
garded Midway less as a strategic position than as a means to an end. He was 
also well aware that the same objections could be lodged against the naval 
staff's pet operation in the south. 

The debate between the Combined Fleet and the naval staff took place 
largely at staff officer level, so a sober evaluation of the pros and cons was largely 
precluded by personal connections of an informal nature and by Yamamoto’s 
great reputation. When the debate reached a crucial phase, Yamamoto put his 
position with the requisite clarity and all the force at his command:"! 


In the last analysis, the success or failure of our entire strategy in the Pacific will 
be determined by whether or not we succeed in destroying the United States Fleet, 
more particularly its carrier task forces. The Naval General Staff advocates severing 
the supply line between the United States and Australia. It would seek to do this by 
placing certain areas under Japanese control, but the most direct and effective way to 
achieve this objective is to destroy the enemy’s carrier forces, without which the supply 
line could not in any case be maintained. We believe that by launching the proposed 
operations against Midway, we can succeed in drawing out the enemy’s carrier strength 
and destroying it in decisive battle. If, on the other hand, the enemy should avoid our 
challenge, we shall still realize an important gain by advancing our defensive perimeter 
to Midway and the western Aleutians without obstruction. 


This statement had its intended effect, although any sober analysis of the 
situation could not but question whether the seizure of Midway and the western 
Aleutians would really be an effective means of advancing the defensive cordon, 
because the two areas were separated by a yawning gap of about 1,600 miles 
that could not be continuously patrolled and secured. On the other hand, 
Yamamoto clearly recognized the potential threat emanating from the enemy’s 
carriers, and his assessment of American countermeasures was thoroughly 
realistic, because King and Nimitz could not afford, if only for psychological 
reasons, to lose another base on the threshold of Hawaii. Once Yamamoto 
had given his definitive vote, the Japanese navy chiefs devoted no further 
discussion to the strategic and operational problems presented by the Midway 
operation. The naval staff yielded and gave its consent in principle. It did 
not specify a precise time for the start of the operation because the situation 
in the south had to be resolved first, and that task called for aircraft-carriers 
which Yamamoto had included in his plans for the Midway operation. Before 
any concrete planning could take place, however, the Japanese leaders were 
startled by an exceptionally spectacular surprise attack which ended the debate 
at a stroke. 
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After Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt had more than once expressed a 
wish to bomb the Japanese motherland.'? The US navy chiefs considered 
an attack by naval aircraft alone too hazardous, not only in view of the few 
carriers available, but because the limited range of their aircraft would have 
compelled those carriers to operate perilously close to Japanese bases. After 
some deliberation the relevant staffs came to the conclusion that a raid might be 
launched on Japan by medium army bombers taking off from an aircraft-carrier 
500 miles away. This presented a technical problem in that the bombers could 
not return to the carrier but would have to fly on to a land-base, and the only 
locations that lent themselves to this purpose were Chinese airfields outside the 
Japanese sphere of control. Success attended this top secret venture, in which 
the carriers Hornet and Enterprise, four cruisers, and eight destroyers took 
part. On the morning of 18 April, when the task force unexpectedly ran into a 
patrol line of Japanese trawlers, sixteen army bombers commanded by Colonel 
James H. Doolittle took off from the carrier Hornet 650 miles east of Tokyo. 
The Japanese navy’s defensive measures had no effect because they were based 
on the false assumption that a carrier force would have to come within 300 
miles of the motherland in order to launch its aircraft. Consequently, the 
raid on Tokyo and other cities on 18 April came as a complete surprise and 
encountered no anti-aircraft fire at all. Most of the bombers reached Chinese 
territory but crashed on landing. The task force turned away at top speed 
and returned to Pearl Harbor unscathed. The raid did little damage in Japan. 
Apart from its propaganda effect in the United States, however, it provided 
the Japanese leaders with a first, drastic demonstration that their country 
was not invulnerable. This cast doubt on a strategy that assigned the bulk 
of Japan’s naval forces to consolidate an already overextended domain in the 
far south and was incapable of protecting its home base from surprise attack. 
To obviate a recurrence of such air raids the Japanese expeditionary force in 
China pushed deep into Chekiang Province and seized any bases that might be 
used as landing-places by American bombers. Yamamoto, who felt thoroughly 
vindicated in his assessment of the situation, now insisted that the Midway 
operation should be undertaken in the very near future so as to plug the 
wide gap in the Central Pacific cordon. The naval staff quite agreed with this 
assessment, but its first concern was to consolidate the southern flank and, 
if possible, to isolate Australia. For this purpose Japanese positions in New 
Guinea were to be strengthened and other naval and air-bases set up on islands 
further to the east, e.g. the Solomons."* 
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2. THE Nava. AIR BATTLE IN THE CORAL SEA 
(See Map I1.1v.1) 


In accordance with this plan, at the beginning of May 1942 the Japanese 
embarked ona southerly operation whose objectives were initially to be limited 
to the capture of Port Moresby on the south coast of New Guinea and of Tulagi 
(Solomons), the aim being to develop both positions into air-bases. Inouye 
hoped, by stationing reconnaissance planes and bombers there, to be able to 
maintain air and naval supremacy in the Coral Sea and all along the southern 
flank of the defensive cordon. Knowing that the Doolittle raid on 18 April had 
been effected with the aid of two aircraft-carriers, the Japanese commanders 
did not expect to meet strong enemy naval forces in this sea area and were 
relying on the advantages of surprise. The forces placed at Inouye’s disposal 
for this operation were relatively weak, therefore. Its focus was undoubtedly the 
capture of Port Moresby, which was to be secured with the light carrier Shoho 
and four heavy cruisers, whereas only a few light naval units were detached for 
the occupation of Tulagi. In response to Inouye’s urgent requests for stronger 
air support, however, the naval staff had dispatched a task force commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Takagi and centred on two ultra-modern carriers, the Shokaku 
and the Zuikaku, to secure the entire flank, first in the east and then in the 
south. The operation’s timetable, which was planned accordingly, began with 
the occupation of Tulagi on 3 May. The dispatching of the carrier task force 
did, however, demonstrate a weakness on the part of the Japanese operational 
commanders: insufficient concentration of effort. If Yamamoto and the naval 
staff assumed that the operation could not be jeopardized by American aircraft- 
carriers, sending two carriers was an unnecessary step. If, on the other hand, 
they had to allow for the possibility that enemy carriers were still operating 
in the South-West Pacific—and the surprise attack in the Huon Gulf on 10 
March was at least a pointer in that direction—then more than two large 
aircraft-carriers would be needed to safeguard the operation. The Japanese 
commanders’ imprecise picture of enemy dispositions was in stark contrast to 
the efficiency of US radio intelligence.'* 

The latter had contrived to decrypt some of the enemy’s radio traffic, so the 
Americans knew not only the objective and timing of the operation but the 
fact that three aircraft-carriers would be taking part in it.'* This revealed the 
enemy’s dispositions and made it possible to initiate timely countermeasures. 
Nimitz saw an opportunity to concentrate his forces in the South Pacific, stem 
the Japanese advance, and simultaneously engage and destroy the enemy’s 
dangerous carriers. His plan envisaged the use of all 4 available carriers, 9 
heavy cruisers, and 21 destroyers. He was so convinced of his own carrier 
forces’ superiority in personnel and equipment that he believed they had a real 


™ Willmott, Barrier, 75 ff., 82 ff. 
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prospect of success in any exchange of blows with their Japanese adversaries. '° 
Even before the two carriers involved in the Doolittle raid had returned, he 
decided to send a task force to the South Pacific commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Frank Jack Fletcher and consisting of the carriers Lexington and Yorktown, 5 
heavy cruisers, and 11 destroyers. A smaller force of cruisers sailed in support 
from Australia, and the carriers Hornet and Enterprise, which had not returned 
to Pearl Harbor until 25 April, followed after a brief stop for replenishment. 

When Fletcher learnt of the Japanese landing on the evening of 3 May, he and 
his two carrier task forces were some 400 miles south of Tulagi. He promptly 
decided to attack the enemy with one task force ( Yorktown) and steamed north 
at high speed to gain a favourable launching position. The first wave of forty 
aircraft, which attacked Tulagi on the morning of 4 May, scored a surprise 
success because the Japanese felt so safe that they had dispensed with fighter 
cover and reconnaissance. Yorktown continued her bombing runs until the 
afternoon without encountering any resistance, though damage inflicted was 
very slight relative to the ammunition expended: only one destroyer and one 
minesweeper were sunk. T'agaki’s carrier task force could not attack because 
it was still far to the north, and it was not until 6 May that it reached the sea 
area south of Tulagi, whence it could operate against the American carriers in 
support of the Japanese landing force.'’ 

Meanwhile, the invasion force destined for Port Moresby was nearing Jo- 
mard Passage, further to the west, in preparation for a landing on the south 
coast of New Guinea. On 6 and 7 May, despite intensive American and 
Japanese reconnaissance by land- and carrier-based aircraft, neither comman- 
der had any clear picture of the situation. On those days, because of inac- 
curate reconnaissance reports and poor weather conditions, neither Takagi 
nor Fletcher knew exactly where the opposing carriers were, even though the 
two task forces were sometimes no more than 70 nautical miles apart dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that the first 
attacks launched on 7 May hit the wrong targets: Fletcher located the inva- 
sion force’s close-support vessels to the north-west and sank the light carrier 
Shoho; 'Tagaki’s aircraft searched vainly for Fletcher’s carriers but found his 
supply-ships, which they destroyed. Late the same afternoon Tagaki decided 
to launch another attack, but this went completely astray as darkness fell and 
resulted in heavy losses of aircraft—indeed, several Japanese pilots became so 
disorientated that they actually tried to land on the American carriers. The 
duel reached its climax on 8 May, when the two carrier forces located each other 
almost simultaneously and joined battle at a range of some 170 nautical miles. 
Although the aerial formations were almost equal in strength, the Japanese 
pilots enjoyed a certain advantage because of their greater combat experience. 
They scored hits on both the American carriers with bombs and torpedoes, 


'e Lundstrom, First South Pacific Campaign, 85 ff. See also Spector, Eagle, 158. 
'7 Spector, Eagle, 159 ff.; Willmott, Barrier, 211 ff.; Morison, Naval Operations, iv. 21 ff.; Dull, 
Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 177 ff. 
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with the result that only the Yorktown remained fully operational. The crew 
of the Lexington failed to get the damage under control, and the carrier had to 
be abandoned and sunk after a severe internal explosion. The Americans’ only 
counterstroke was to damage the Shokaku so badly that further launchings be- 
came impossible. The course and outcome of this engagement demonstrated 
that Nimitz’s belief in the superior personnel and equipment of his own fleet 
air arm was at this stage based more on wishful thinking than reality.'* 

The destruction of the Shoho and the crippling of the Shokaku left the 
Japanese with only one operational carrier in this sea area, and the latter’s 
striking power had been diminished by heavy losses of aircraft. This spelt the 
failure of the expedition, because previous experience deterred Inouye from 
risking a landing at Port Moresby without adequate air cover, especially as 
he knew that Takagi’s task force was at his disposal for a few days only. The 
two task forces’ operations lasting several days had introduced an entirely new 
dimension into naval warfare, since the warships involved were never within 
visual range and located and engaged each other with aircraft alone. Owing 
to inadequate aerial reconnaissance, variable weather conditions, and tactical 
errors, neither participant in this exchange of blows had scored more than a 
limited success. In addition to the Lexington the Americans lost one tanker and 
one destroyer. The damaged Yorktown managed to limp back to Pearl Harbor, 
a fact concealed from the Japanese navy chiefs, who thought that both carriers 
had been destroyed and consequently misjudged the Americans’ defensive 
capability at Midway. Where Japanese losses were concerned, the damage to 
the large carrier Shokaku, which was put out of action for several months, 
weighed particularly heavily. Heavy losses in aircraft and pilots, which could 
not be made good quickly for lack of reserves, meant that the undamaged 
carrier Zuikaku, too, was not fully operational. In the course of 24 hours and 
three offensive operations the Japanese carrier force had lost about 37 per 
cent of its combat aircraft.'? Tactically, the naval air battle in the Coral Sea 
was a draw; statistically, the loss of the Lexington gave the Japanese a slight 
edge. Given its repercussions on the future course of the Pacific war, however, 
the outcome of the battle was more than a local defensive success: it was an 
American strategic triumph. On the one hand, it prevented the Japanese from 
gaining naval supremacy in the Coral Sea and setting foot in Port Moresby; on 
the other, the weakening of the Japanese fleet air arm had a fateful effect on the 
projected Midway operation. In embarking on that venture, whose purpose 
was to engage and destroy the rest of the US Pacific Fleet, and its aircraft- 
carriers in particular, Yamamoto was now deprived of the two most modern 
of his six heavy carriers. 


18 Spector, Eagle, 161. 
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3. THE Navat AIR BATTLE at Mipway 


Japanese preparations for the conquest of Midway began in April 1942. In ad- 
dition to the requisite transports and supply-ships, Yamamoto assigned almost 
the entire Japanese fleet to this operation and divided it into four separate task 
forces. They comprised 11 battleships, 4 heavy and 4 light aircraft-carriers, 4 
seaplane-carriers or tenders, 18 heavy and 8 light cruisers, 55 destroyers, 23 
transports or tenders (carrying a total of 6,500 troops), 13 tankers, 20 sub- 
marines, and a number of smaller vessels. The task forces carried 433 combat 
aircraft of which the following were carrier-based: 111 fighters, 117 torpedo 
planes, 87 dive-bombers, and 4 reconnaissance aircraft. Although the 114 sea- 
planes or flying boats (including 24 fighters) were not as valuable a weapon 
as the carrier-borne machines, they did at least augment the reconnaissance 
element. Also accommodated on board the carriers were 33 fighters destined 
for the new air-base at Midway, and land-based bombers were to follow once 
the islands had been captured.”° 

The operational plan, which was extremely complex, deployed the four task 
forces over such a wide area that no mutual support or reinforcement would be 
possible in the crucial phase (see Map II.1v.2). Yamamoto enjoyed numerical 
superiority but failed to exploit it by concentrating his forces. This applied in 
particular to the naval aircraft at his disposal, which were distributed among all 
four task forces in unequal numbers. Moreover, his tactical organization was 
fundamentally obsolete: the nucleus of the Combined Fleet remained battle- 
ships, not aircraft-carriers—in other words, weapons of naval warfare which 
the enemy had already incorporated in coastal defence. Although Yamamoto 
had decisively promoted the development of the fleet air arm and demonstrated 
its striking power at Pearl Harbor, he failed at this stage to adopt a task-force 
structure that assigned the battleships an important role in protecting the car- 
riers (e.g. with anti-aircraft fire).*! This is a surprising circumstance, and one 
that has yet to be convincingly explained. 

Three days before the landing on Midway a weaker task force (including 2 
light carriers, 4 battleships, and 7 cruisers) was to divert and mislead the enemy 
by attacking the Aleutians and seizing one or two islands. Enemy naval forces 
were to be scouted and weakened by submarine patrols operating between 
Hawaii and Midway. The landing, which was scheduled for 4 June, would be 
preceded by heavy air attacks and supported by the guns of the main fleet. The 
task force commanded by Vice-Admiral Nagumo (4 carriers, 2 battleships, 3 
cruisers, and 11 destroyers) was additionally assigned to obstruct any counter- 
measures by US naval forces and, if possible, to engage and destroy the enemy’s 


20 Figures and evaluation in Willmott, Barrier, 103 ff., 537 ff. Apart from submitting all pre- 
vious literature on these figures to critical scrutiny, Willmott has also evaluated Japanese data. 
Divergent particulars in Rohwer, ‘See-Luftschlacht’, 200-1; Fuchida and Okumiya, Midway, 
94 ff.; Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 207 ff. 

>! Bradley and Dice, Second World War, 109; Fuchida and Okumiya, Midway, 91-2. 
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carriers. These two tasks were somewhat contradictory, since Nagumo could 
not stray far from Midway if he was to bombard it but would need complete 
freedom of movement if he was to fend off enemy naval forces. In view of 
his difficult assignment, it was an undoubted mistake not to give Nagumo’s 
task force the light carriers that were with the other task forces (main fleet, 
invasion force, and Aleutians force) and had some 28 per cent of the carrier- 
based combat aircraft on board. These formations were so far apart that they 
could not lend Nagumo direct support.”’ 

The widely separated Japanese task forces set off on 26 May, as planned. 
In contrast to Nimitz, who conducted the entire operation from Pearl Harbor, 
Yamamoto remained on board his flagship Yamato. This was taking part in 
the venture, even though there was no expectation that US battleships would 
be engaged, if only because the Japanese were unwilling to dispense with 
her immense fire-power. Yamamoto had for obvious reasons to preserve radio 
silence, so he could fulfil his commander’s role to a limited extent only. He did 
not, for instance, communicate the results of his radio intelligence to the task 
forces that were out of visual range. This proved especially disadvantageous 
to Nagumo, who, being 600 miles from the main fleet on 2 June, was not 
informed that radio intelligence on board the Yamato had already, on 30 May, 
detected American activities at Pearl Harbor indicative of the deployment of 
aircraft-carriers.”* Despite these warning signs and the failure of his submarine 
reconnaissance, Yamamoto still counted on taking the enemy by surprise. The 
timetable of his operational plan did not, however, allow for unforeseen hitches. 


US naval intelligence was quick to detect that the Japanese were making ex- 
tensive preparations for a major operation, though its direction remained in 
doubt. Potential objectives were situated in the South Pacific, the Central Pa- 
cific (Midway, Hawaii), and the North Pacific (Aleutians), but by 15 May it 
became clear that the assault on the Aleutians was probably no more than a 
diversionary manceuvre, and that the enemy’s main thrust would be aimed 
at Midway, possibly Hawaii as well. The Americans’ picture of the enemy’s 
dispositions steadily improved, with the result that on 25 May the respon- 
sible intelligence officer on Nimitz’s staff was able to predict the Japanese 
carrier force’s line of advance towards Midway and the timing of its assault 
(the morning of 4 June) with great accuracy. To encourage the Japanese to dis- 
close their main objective at the planning stage, Nimitz’s intelligence officers 
laid a trap for them. By way of a secure cable link, Midway was instructed 
to radio a report on water-supply problems in clear. As expected, this report 
was picked up by a Japanese monitoring station and transmitted to the staff of 
the Combined Fleet together with the code name of the main objective. Once 
this signal had been deciphered, the Japanese hand was fully exposed at last. 
Nimitz’s intelligence officers ultimately scored an additional success in that 


22 Fuchida and Okumiya, Midway, 136; Willmott, Barrier, 104 ff. 
23 Willmott, Barrier, 342, 352. 
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TaBLeE II.1v.1. Comparison of Naval and Air Forces 
Engaged at Midway* 


Japanese American 
Ships 
Aircraft-carriers 6 3 
Seaplane-carriers” 4 — 
Battleships 7 —_— 
Cruisers 14 8 
Destroyers 42 17 
Submarines 15 19 
Aircraft Carrier-based Carrier-based Midway 
Fighters 93 79 27 
Torpedo-bombers 99 43 10 
Dive-bombers 72 112 27 
Heavy bombers —_— — 15 
Flying-boats/seaplanes 86 28 32 
Reconnaissance planes 4 — —_— 
TOTAL AIRCRAFT 354 262 III 


* Excluding formations operating in the Aleutians. 

> Seaplane-carriers =tenders (c.10,000 t.) carrying 12-16 sea- 
planes or flying-boats which were launched by catapult and landed 
on the water. Retrieval was effected by crane. 


Sources: Rohwer, ‘See-Luftschlacht’; Morison, Naval Operations, 
iv; Willmott, Barrier. 


the enemy’s logistical preparations included a tanker laden with fresh water 
for the prospective Japanese garrison of Midway.** 

In view of his inferior strength, Nimitz had to concentrate his forces at 
certain points and risk defending the Aleutians with a weak force of cruisers 
and destroyers only. All he could initially spare for Midway were the carriers 
Enterprise and Hornet. The dockyard had estimated that it would take three 
months to repair the damaged Yorktown, which sailed into Pearl Harbor on 
27 May, but Nimitz’s energetic promptings and the employment of 1,400 
dockyard workers made it possible to effect temporary repairs that restored 
the carrier’s combat-readiness within 48 hours. Nimitz divided his 3 carriers, 8 
cruisers, and 17 destroyers into two task forces under Rear-Admirals Raymond 
A. Spruance (TF 16) and Fletcher (TF 17). By 2 June these had taken up 
their positions north-east of Midway before the Japanese submarines could 
form their patrol line—a major aid to taking the enemy by surprise. Nimitz 
also reinforced Midway’s air defences to the best of his ability. During the 
subsequent operations the island’s complement of over 100 aircraft lent it 
the function of a fourth—unsinkable—aircraft-carrier’ whose 19 flying-boats 


24 American intelligence estimates prior to Midway are very closely and exhaustively analysed 
in Levite, Intelligence, 99-134. See also Lewin, American Magic, 104 ff.; Holmes, Double-edged 
Secrets, 85 ff.; Spector, Eagle, 450; Rohwer, ‘See-Luftschlacht’, 206; Layton, Pineau, and Costello, 
‘And I was there’, 421-2. 
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regularly flew reconnaissance patrols within a radius of 700 miles. West of 
Midway Nimitz deployed 19 submarines, their task being to locate and engage 
the attackers at an early stage. 

Of the 354 aircraft deployed by the Japanese, Nagumo had only 225 combat 
aircraft, 4 reconnaissance aircraft, and 17 seaplanes at his disposal. Nagumo’s 
task force was thus at a considerable numerical disadvantage in the air—indeed, 
his combat strength was less than 50 per cent of what it had been for the Pearl 
Harbor operation. 

Nagumo’s weakness stemmed not only from the unfavourable allocation of 
available naval aircraft to the other, far distant, task forces, but from the overuse 
of his carriers since December 1941 and from insufficient training. Both in men 
and machines, the Japanese navy had failed to make up the heavy losses and 
wastage of the first five months of the war (approximately 850 aircraft). This 
applied particularly to the training of carrier pilots.2* Nothing exemplified 
this bottleneck more clearly than the absence of the carrier Zutkaku, which 
was fully operational but had to be dispensed with purely for lack of pilots. 
In general, however, the Japanese pilots engaged at Midway still displayed a 
high degree of skill, thanks largely to their numerous combat missions, and 
were thus superior to most of their American counterparts. The same went 
for the handling of flying operations on board the carriers. The Japanese were 
considerably quicker at launching aircraft than their adversaries and could get 
an attacking formation into the air much more rapidly. Against this, US carriers 
and other naval units already possessed radar sets that not only facilitated better 
surveillance of a sea area in darkness or poor visibility but were a valuable aid to 
the tactical control of their own aircraft, especially when it came to organizing 
fighter defence. 

Where the performance of combat aircraft was concerned, the Japanese 
were markedly superior in most categories. This applied particularly to the 
flying qualities of their fighters and the range and weaponry of their torpedo 
planes. The US Navy’s dive-bombers were the only weapon that equalled the 
enemy’s in striking power. One weakness common to all Japanese aircraft was 
their vulnerability, all armour plate having been dispensed with on grounds of 
weight. 

Because of poor weather conditions, American reconnaissance planes located 
none of the Japanese task forces until 3 June,’® when a flying-boat sighted 
the transport fleet far to the west. The report of this sighting triggered a 
preliminary attack by flying-boats and bombers based at Midway, but they 
succeeded in damaging only one vessel. Still undetected at sunrise on 4 June, 
Nagumo’s task force was 240 miles north-west of Midway when he dispatched 
a first wave of 72 bombers and 36 fighters to attack the island. Nagumo held 


25 Willmott, Barrier, 101. 

°6 The ensuing account is based on Fuchida and Okumiya, Midway, 145-202; Rohwer, See- 
Luftschlacht, 212-23; Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 199-251; Morison, Naval Operations, 
iv. 101-40. See also Spector, Eagle, 166-78; Willmott, Barrier, 370-469. 
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back a second formation of 108 aircraft armed with torpedoes and bombs 
for the purpose of attacking naval targets, especially aircraft-carriers. He also 
ordered a sector reconnaissance to be flown over a wide area to safeguard his 
force against surprise. 

A US Navy flying-boat sighted the first wave at 05.34 and the carrier force 
shortly thereafter (see Map II.1v.3). Every combat-ready aircraft on Midway 
promptly took off to defend it and counter-attack. Although the Japanese man- 
aged to penetrate the fighter screen and bomb Midway heavily, the commander 
of the formation considered a second attack essential and at 07.00 reported as 
much to Nagumo, who thereupon took a fateful decision. Because his own 
reconnaissance planes had reached the limit of their range without sighting 
any enemy, he ordered the second wave of aircraft standing ready on the flight 
decks to be rearmed for an attack on land targets. This entailed taking them 
down to the hangar decks by lift, especially as the flight decks were needed 
for the first wave to land on. By rearming them Nagumo forfeited the striking 
power he needed to attack naval targets at a crucial phase in the battle. Because 
of broken cloud in the sea area, the US carrier forces some 250 miles north- 
east of Nagumo at first escaped detection by Japanese reconnaissance planes. 
It was not until 07.40 that Nagumo received a preliminary but still vague and 
imprecise report that enemy naval forces had been sighted in the north-east. 
Meanwhile, the aircraft from Midway had reached the Japanese carriers and 
were launching group attacks that broke up the formation and delayed the 
landing of the first wave, which had now returned from the island. 

The sighting of enemy ships in the north-east prompted Nagumo to issue 
another rearming order for the second wave, which was to be launched against 
those identified naval targets as quickly as possible. All this toing and froing 
disrupted the orderly preparation of aircraft on board the aircraft-carriers, 
especially as regards ammunition. Bombs no longer required for land targets, 
which would normally have been replaced in the magazines, lay stacked on the 
hangar decks for lack of time. This rendered the Japanese carriers extremely 
vulnerable. 

When the enemy’s presence was reported to the US carrier forces, their first 
step was to try to close the range. Rear-Admiral Spruance, who was in tactical 
command of the carriers Enterprise and Hornet, wanted to take advantage of 
the attack on Midway and surprise the Japanese while they were rearming and 
refuelling. He therefore launched his attacking formation of 117 aircraft (68 
dive-bombers and 29 torpedo planes) at 07.00, when they were at the limit of 
their range of 150-80 nautical miles. Rear-Admiral Fletcher, who was further 
away in Yorktown, having stopped to retrieve some reconnaissance planes, 
waited until 08.38 to launch his own assault wave (35 strong) but kept some 
50 per cent of his aircraft on board in reserve. 

Nagumo had resolved to attack the enemy carriers with all available aircraft 
including any combat-ready machines from the first wave, which had returned 
between 08.30 and 09.00 and were now in need of refuelling and rearming. 
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For this his carriers required a respite which they could not obtain if he 
steamed towards the enemy. This, however, was precisely what Nagumo did 
at 09.17, when he ordered his force to turn north-east.’ Soon afterwards the 
first American torpedo planes attacked. The squadrons from the Enterprise 
and Hornet, which were flying independently, had failed to find any enemy 
at the predicted spot because of the Japanese carriers’ evasive action. When 
they finally located their targets in the north-west after a lengthy search, they 
attacked in an uncoordinated manner. The torpedo planes scored no hits and 
were almost all shot down. The attacks, which continued until about 10.15, had 
the effect of concentrating the enemy’s attention entirely on low-flying aircraft, 
and the carriers’ repeated changes of course to avoid torpedoes prevented any 
of their own machines from landing or taking off. It was not until 10.25 that 
the coast seemed clear enough for Nagumo to order a counter-attack. By this 
time the US dive-bomber squadrons had, with a little luck, located their 
targets undisturbed and attained an attacking position 5,000 metres above the 
enemy. Between 10.25 and 10.30 the carriers Soryu, Akagi, and Kaga sustained 
decisive hits whose effect was augmented by exploding ammunition and petrol 
fires, their flight decks being crowded with aircraft parked in readiness to 
counter-attack. Disabled at once, all three carriers burnt out and sank after 
several hours with heavy loss of life. The fourth carrier, the Hiryu, temporarily 
escaped beneath a bank of cloud. Within five minutes, the Americans had 
succeeded at the very last moment in gaining a decisive success with a fraction 
of the total forces engaged. 

Later that day the carrier Hiryu launched two weak attacks with her remain- 
ing combat-ready aircraft, but their only success was to locate and severely 
damage the Yorktown. In return, dive-bombers from the Enterprise and Hor- 
net attacked the sole surviving Japanese carrier that afternoon and crippled 
her so badly that she had to be abandoned during the night. Efforts to save 
the Yorktown, though initially promising, were thwarted on 6 June when a 
Japanese submarine sank her with two torpedoes. 

Despite the loss of so many carriers and aircraft, Yamamoto continued to 
enjoy such great superiority at Midway on the evening of 4 June that his 
battle fleet could theoretically have seized the island at a stroke, especially 
as he still had at his immediate disposal two light aircraft-carriers and four 
seaplane-carriers with a total of 120 aircraft. There were also the two carriers 
of the Aleutians task force (50 aircraft), though these could not have reached 
Midway until 7 June at the earliest. In view of the Americans’ heavy losses 
of aircraft, which could be replaced only in part from 8 June onwards, Ya- 
mamoto’s prospects of bringing the venture to a successful conclusion were 
still very good, but he overestimated the enemy’s strength under the impact 
of his own losses. On the morning of 5 June he abandoned the operation and 
withdrew with his main force, which had had absolutely no contact with the 


27 This argumentation based on Willmott, Empires, 398 ff., in which Nagumo’s tactics are 
examined and evaluated in detail. 
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enemy. This he did in the hope of luring the Americans further westwards into 
the range of his own air-base at Wake and then, perhaps, of worsting them ina 
decisive battle after all.** At the same time, he ordered the Aleutians operation 
to continue so as at least to expand his defensive cordon in the north. But 
the Americans wisely refrained from pursuing him into an area that would 
have taken them beyond the range of their aircraft based at Midway and con- 
fined themselves to attacking two heavy cruisers that were trying to escape 
westwards at slow speed after colliding. One of these was destroyed on 6 June. 

The Japanese navy did succeed in attaining one of its operational objectives 
by making an unopposed landing on the uninhabited islands of Attu and Kiska 
at the western end of the Aleutian archipelago, but their seizure soon proved 
to be a mistake because of their position, the bad local weather conditions 
prevailing, and the fact that the weak forces deployed there did nothing to 
strengthen the Japanese defensive cordon. 

The reasons for the Japanese defeat at Midway are to be found on various 
levels. The Japanese navy chiefs had failed to discuss and pursue their strategic 
options with the requisite consistency. The ultimate question was this: whether 
to reinforce the defensive cordon by seizing more bases and to hold it by waging 
a more or less static war, i.e. to emphasize the strategic defensive; or whether 
priority should be given to destroying the enemy fleet by more dynamic action, 
i.e. to maintaining the strategic offensive with the aim of bringing the war to 
an end as soon as possible. The outcome of the decision-making process was 
a compromise that sought to do justice to both policies simultaneously but 
resulted in the dissipation and wastage of limited forces.?° To this extent the 
naval air battles in the Coral Sea and at Midway should be regarded as parts 
of an overall strategic complex. Lack of concentration in the south caused 
a needless erosion of resources, which in turn meant that at Midway a few 
weeks later Yamamoto was unable to make full use of the superiority Japan 
still enjoyed. Nimitz could absorb the loss of the carrier Lexington because 
his other three operational carriers enabled him to retain a capacity for mobile 
defence and offence, whereas the sinking of the light carrier Shoho and the 
weeks-long neutralization of the ultra-modern carriers Shokaku and Zuikaku 
burdened the Japanese navy with a far-reaching loss of strategic potential 
during the crucial phase of the offensive.*® 


The plan for the Midway operation was based on a dangerous underestimate 
of the enemy’s strength and failed to display any definite focus of effort on the 
part of technically superior forces. The diversionary attack on the Aleutians, in 
particular, dissipated Yamamoto’s principal weapon, his naval air forces, which 
had already been weakened by losses in the Coral Sea. In addition, the task 
forces assigned to attack Midway were so widely separated that they could not 
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support each other at the crucial phase of the battle. In tactically deploying 
his carriers and air-attack formations Nagumo committed serious errors of 
judgement that were ultimately responsible for the failure of the operation and 
the extent of the Japanese defeat. His hesitation and his successive orders to 
rearm weakened the task force so severely that he forfeited his striking power 
at the critical moment and could not react in time. Given the circumstances of 
the duel, Nagumo underestimated the time factor by closing with the enemy 
instead of gaining room for manceuvre. Moreover, the close concentration of 
all four carriers in one task force impaired the tactical mobility he needed 
for offensive and defensive operations. By contrast, Nimitz split his three 
carriers into two task forces that sailed tactically independent of each other 
but co-ordinated the operations of their aircraft and lent mutual support when 
repelling air attacks.*! 

The decisions of each commander were substantially dependent on the ac- 
curacy of their picture of the situation. In addition to visual reconnaissance by 
seaplanes, flying-boats, and submarines, in which the Americans’ air-base at 
Midway gave them an advantage, radio intelligence proved to be an indispens- 
able means of reconnaissance. US naval radio intelligence was a definite asset 
in this respect, and its swift and accurate findings were of the greatest help to 
operational commanders in reaching their decisions. Nimitz was so speedily 
informed of the objective and approximate timing of the Japanese attack that 
his forces could not be taken by surprise. Although they were generally infe- 
rior, he concentrated them at specific points in such a way as to outmatch the 
enemy in the crucial place and at the right time.*? 

The sinking of four heavy aircraft-carriers had robbed the Japanese navy of 
the most combat-effective nucleus of its naval air forces. The loss of over 100 
pilots was particularly grave because pilot training had been neglected in favour 
of combat formations. The US Navy regularly withdrew experienced combat 
pilots and assigned them to instruct replacements, whereas the Japanese navy 
recognized the weaknesses of their training system too late.*? 

Though not decisive, the naval air battle at Midway represented a turning- 
point in the Pacific war. The imperial navy still possessed substantial strength 
thereafter, but time was now working harder against the Japanese. By the 
end of 1942 the current American armaments programme augmented the US 
Navy by 1 large carrier, 13 escort carriers, 5 battleships, 9 light cruisers, 85 
destroyers, and 36 submarines.** At Midway the Japanese had forfeited the 
only weapon that might have deprived their enemy of the strategic initiative 


for a considerable period. The key to gaining a defensive success and delaying 
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the expected counter-offensive (and thus, perhaps, to concluding a desirable 
negotiated peace) did not consist in a ring of bases surrounding Japan’s own 
sphere of control—bases that could never be strong enough to defend it—but 
in an extremely mobile concentration of firepower with which the enemy’s 
comparable resources could be neutralized, if not eliminated.** Given the vast 
extent of the Pacific area, the said key was a fast carrier task force, the weapon 
that had so enduringly demonstrated its effectiveness at Midway. The central 
role in oceanic naval warfare with surface weapons had finally passed to the 
aircraft-carrier. In future, the battleship assumed only a supporting role when 
amphibious landings were in preparation or air attacks had to be repelled. 
This conceptual change was more rapidly and lastingly consummated in the 


US Navy. 


35 Willmott, Empires, 517. 


V. Guadalcanal: The Beginning of the 
American Counter-offensive in 1942 


THE unforeseen dimensions of the success at Midway also brought about a 
fundamental change in America’s Pacific strategy. As early as March, Admi- 
ral King had recommended launching an offensive that would emanate from 
the New Hebrides, traverse the Solomon Islands, and penetrate the Bismarck 
Archipelago, its object being to eliminate the threat to the Allied sea link with 
Australia and compel the Japanese to retreat step by step.’ King now managed 
to persuade General Marshall that, while retaining the ‘Germany first’ strat- 
egy, he should make more forces available than originally planned so as to take 
advantage of the Japanese defeat and switch from the defensive to the offensive 
without delay. All that mattered was to lay down the starting-point, direction, 
and operational orders for this offensive. After Midway, MacArthur in Aus- 
tralia also advocated a swift offensive directed at Rabaul in the north-east of 
New Britain, where the Japanese navy had built up a large and efficient air-base 
that now formed the hub of the southern flank of their defensive cordon. To 
carry out his proposal MacArthur requested massive support by naval forces, 
which would, of course, have to be placed under his command. These included 
a Marine Corps division, currently on its way to New Zealand, and two carrier 
groups. Overestimating his own strength, he thought he could take Rabaul in 
only three weeks. The carriers, he argued, would render it unnecessary to waste 
time on building airfields near the front. But King was unwilling to dispatch 
his few available carriers to the dangerous and ill-charted waters around New 
Guinea, where they would be constantly within range of enemy air-bases and, 
what was more, under the command of an army general whom he considered 
incapable of employing the navy’s most valuable weapon properly and with 
due circumspection. The navy chiefs also pointed out that any offensive in 
the South-West Pacific would initially be an amphibious operation, and that, 
in the short term, only the navy could provide the requisite combat-ready 
forces. In June, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff failed to agree on the offensive’s 
axis of attack because Marshall tended to share MacArthur’s view, King self- 
confidently threatened that the navy would, if need be, launch the Solomons 
offensive solely with its own forces and unsupported by the army. What he 
neglected to mention during this debate was that he had previously obtained 
Roosevelt’s general consent.” On 2 July the Joint Chiefs of Staff settled on a 
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compromise agreeable to both sides. The planned offensive was divided into 
three parts or phases whose objectives were as follows:' 


a. TASK ONE. Seizure and occupation of SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, TULAGI, and adjacent 
positions. 

b. TASK TWO. Seizure and occupation of the remainder of the SOLOMON ISLANDS, LAE, 
SALAMUA [Huon Gulf], and the Northeast Coast of NEW GUINEA. 

c. TASK THREE. Seizure and occupation of RABAUL and adjacent positions in the NEW 
GUINEA—NEW IRELAND area. 


The first phase was to be commanded by Nimitz and the other two by 
MacArthur, but the Joint Chiefs reserved the right to determine what forces 
participated in the separate phases, their command structure and timing. As 
a planning basis, the inception of the first phase was provisionally scheduled 
for 1 August. To preclude any conflicts of authority between Nimitz’s and 
MacArthur’s spheres of command, the boundary between them was shifted 
further west (to 159° E.) so that the island of Guadalcanal, to which abso- 
lutely no reference was made at first, lay entirely within Nimitz’s orbit. A 
few days later, when radio intelligence indicated that, in order to consolidate 
the extended defensive cordon, the Japanese navy had begun to construct an 
airfield on Guadalcanal, facing and not far from the naval air-base at Tulagi, 
King urged that the offensive be launched before the said airfield could be- 
come operational and render all further operations in the South-West Pacific 
considerably more difficult. Where the operational objectives of the first phase 
were concerned, therefore, the term ‘adjacent positions’ was made more spe- 
cific: from now on, Guadalcanal joined Tulagi at the centre of preparations for 
the first American offensive of the Second World War, which was also the first 
major amphibious operation mounted with its Marine Corps by the US Navy. 
The landing, which came as a surprise to the units involved, was scheduled for 
7 August. No one could have guessed what repercussions this decision was to 
have. 

The invasion fleet was swiftly assembled off the Fiji Islands: 76 warships 
and auxiliary vessels including 3 of the 4 available aircraft-carriers, 1 new, fast 
battleship, 14 cruisers, 33 destroyers, and 19 transports laden with some 19,000 
men of the rst Marine Division. Units and their staffs received orders for the 
landing at such short notice that little time remained for thorough preparation. 
Information about their objective proved to be very scanty. There were no 
reliable maps of Guadalcanal and only a few aerial photographs, but general 
geographical and climatic data indicated that the Marines had a hard task 
ahead: most of the mountainous island’s 6,500 square kilometres were clothed 
in dense tropical rain forest. There were no roads or tracks, and the climate 
was so hot, humid, and unhealthy that European colonists had shunned it.* 

Nimitz had delegated operational command of the offensive to a subordinate, 
Vice-Admiral Robert Lee Ghormley, area commander in the South Pacific, 
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who had his headquarters at Noumea in New Caledonia and was responsible 
for putting the invasion force ashore and providing it with logistical support 
thereafter. Friction soon arose during preliminary staff discussions when the 
commanders involved could not agree on the duration of air support. The 
commander of the carrier task force, Vice-Admiral Fletcher, who had already 
lost two carriers in the Coral Sea and at Midway, was naturally disinclined 
to linger near Guadalcanal for longer than necessary, because he expected 
vigorous Japanese counter-attacks and wanted to evade them in good time, 
at the latest two days after the landing. The commanders of the amphibious 
group and the rst Marine Division protested at this, pointing out that at least 
four days should be allowed for unloading the transports, and that they would 
require air cover from the carriers throughout that period. Fletcher remained 
unconvinced, being reluctant to take a risk of any kind, and Ghormley failed 
to resolve the dispute by issuing clear-cut orders.° 

Deficiencies in leadership, intelligence, and logistics notwithstanding, all 
the forces engaged in this first opposed landing made strenuous efforts to 
ensure its success. On 7 August, contrary to expectations, they managed to 
take the enemy completely by surprise because weather conditions had con- 
cealed their approach from Japanese aerial reconnaissance. When the Marines 
landed on the north coast of Guadalcanal, right beside the airfield in course 
of construction, the Japanese engineers disappeared into the jungle without a 
fight. Resistance at Tulagi, though stiffer, was overcome within a short time. 
Logistical problems very soon arose, however, because the unloading of the 
transports was progressing slowly and had to be discontinued during the day 
for fear of air attacks.°® 

When the alarming news of the landing reached Tokyo the Japanese navy 
chiefs at once realized that, if American forces managed to establish themselves 
on Guadalcanal, they would present a threat to the southern perimeter of the 
defensive cordon. Every effort had to be made to drive them out, therefore, 
but this could be done only with army support. The army chiefs, who had 
not known that the navy was building an airfield until the attack took place, 
initially underestimated the extent of the American offensive and continued 
to concentrate wholly on New Guinea, where Japanese troops had landed at 
Buna on the north coast on 20 July, their orders being to push south across 
the mountains and reach Port Moresby after all. Accordingly, the navy at first 
sought to eliminate the enemy on Guadalcanal with its own forces. The first 
air raids began on 8 August but had no lasting effect because, after their long 
flight from Rabaul (about 600 miles), the aircraft could remain over the target 
area for a short time only. During the night of 8—g August, on the other hand, 
a cruiser force scored a major surprise success against the Allied naval screen 
north of Guadalcanal. Four cruisers were destroyed, but the Japanese force 
did not seize the chance to press on as far as the transports’ anchorage and 
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deprive the troops ashore of their logistical support. This omission was largely 
responsible for enabling the Americans to consolidate their little bridgehead. 
The aforesaid night engagement heralded a battle of attrition that was to 
continue for six months and prove extremely costly to both sides. It upset 
the Joint Chiefs’ strategic plan of 2 July 1942 so completely that Rabaul, for 
instance, was excluded from consideration as an operational objective until the 
war ended.’ 

By 8 August, after Fletcher’s aircraft-carriers had speedily withdrawn, 
American forces on and near Guadalcanal found themselves in a difficult 
predicament because the positions they had gained could not be held if the 
enemy retained naval supremacy in the surrounding sea area and severed their 
supply-lines. The Marines and their support group were thus obliged to solve 
a threefold problem: they had to repel all enemy attacks, keep supplies flow- 
ing, and complete and make operational use of the half-finished airfield. If 
they failed on only one count, the whole venture would collapse.* With skill 
and great determination, they managed to complete the airfield sufficiently by 
17 August for 31 aircraft from an escort carrier to fly in three days later. This 
gave the Americans a definite edge, because any Japanese naval forces that ap- 
proached Guadalcanal without carrier support were now exposed to incessant 
air attacks during daylight hours. 

Underestimating American strength on Guadalcanal, the Japanese at first 
landed a small contingent of some 800 men near the airfield in the hope of 
taking the defenders by surprise and seizing it. This attack was repelled with 
very heavy casualties. Meanwhile, however, the Japanese navy had assembled 
stronger forces at Rabaul with the intention of resolving the Guadalcanal 
situation. 

Yamamoto saw the American offensive in the south as a renewed opportunity 
to fight a decisive battle with the enemy’s aircraft-carriers and wipe them 
out. Accordingly, he sent a strong task force of three aircraft-carriers and 
one seaplane-carrier south under Vice-Admiral Kondo with orders to land a 
stronger contingent of troops. This initiative developed on 24 August into the 
naval air battle off the Solomons, which proved indecisive. The Japanese lost 
the light carrier Ryujo, one destroyer, one transport, and over 100 aircraft. 
On the American side, the carrier Enterprise was so badly damaged that it 
remained out of action until October. The Japanese did manage to land 1,500 
men on Guadalcanal, but another attempted landing a few days later failed 
for lack of air support.’ Thereafter the Japanese navy changed its procedure. 
With great regularity, it now made south-eastward sorties past the Solomons 
from Rabaul, timing them so that troops and supplies could be landed by 
night and thus escape attack from the air. Because no fast transports or landing 
craft were available for these sorties, however, the navy was compelled to use 
warships, principally destroyers, which could be almost out of range of enemy 
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aircraft by morning. The disadvantage of these small vessels was that, apart 
from troops, they could carry little equipment, only light weapons, and no field 
artillery. They were often given the additional task of putting the Guadalcanal 
airfield out of action by bombarding it. Many of these sorties developed into 
mutually destructive night engagements to which no detailed examination can 
be devoted here. The Japanese at first enjoyed something of an advantage 
because of their intensive peacetime training in night operations, and the tide 
did not turn until the American ships were able to make full tactical use of 
their superior radar equipment. 

Night attacks were such a danger to transports lying at anchor and unloading 
that they often had to be withdrawn for hours before their cargoes had been 
completely discharged. This subjected the bridgehead to substantial shortages 
that initially prevented the Americans from gaining more ground.'® 

By the end of August Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo had grasped the 
dangers of the situation developing in the south. Available army forces were 
redeployed accordingly, and the recapture of Guadalcanal took priority over 
the advance on Port Moresby. But the Japanese command staffs continued to 
underestimate the number of American troops on Guadalcanal because the 
enemy fleet had withdrawn so soon and no reinforcements had been forth- 
coming."! If all that had established itself on the island was a reconnaissance 
group of regimental strength, as the Japanese surmised, the 6,000 men who 
reached their jumping-off point on 12 September seemed quite sufficient for 
a counter-attack. Other troops and aircraft stood by, ready to land as soon as 
the American airfield had been occupied. But this assault, too, proved a very 
costly failure. The very first occasion on which a Japanese army formation 
had been badly worsted in jungle warfare, it reinforced the Marines’ morale 
and enhanced their fighting spirit. The Tokyo authorities were shocked by 
this setback. Only now did they grasp the full extent of the threat posed by 
the enemy’s offensive in the south. More reinforcements were hurriedly as- 
sembled and conveyed to Rabaul with a view to launching renewed and, this 
time, successful attacks. ’” 

The Americans’ position was still critical, however, because they could not 
for the moment be substantially reinforced. The arrival of another regiment of 
Marines on 18 September enabled the bridgehead to be somewhat enlarged, 
and the units in action on the island received valuable assistance from the 
experienced personnel and versatile equipment of a special US Navy con- 
struction unit (drawn from the Naval Construction Battalions, or ‘Seabees’). 
This quickly facilitated the weatherproofing of the airfield’s runway and the 
building of additional runways.'? But the supply situation remained critical 
because of the losses inflicted on the Pacific Fleet during its support op- 
erations by Japanese submarines, which now appeared off the Solomons in 
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growing numbers. This thoroughly promising start did, however, provide 
a renewed illustration of the Japanese navy’s conceptual weakness: its sub- 
marines concentrated almost exclusively on fast warships that often managed 
to evade torpedoes in time. Attacks on slower and more vulnerable trans- 
ports were rare, relatively speaking, even though the Japanese navy chiefs 
were increasingly suffering from the successes of American submarines on 
sea routes in their own sphere of control, and although the German naval 
war staff had repeatedly stressed the urgent need to attack Allied merchant 
shipping. At the end of August the Japanese torpedoed the heavy carrier 
Saratoga and put her out of action for three months. On 15 September the car- 
rier Wasp was sunk by three torpedoes, and hits were also scored the same 
day on a destroyer and the new battleship North Carolina. These losses 
created precisely the situation Vice-Admiral Fletcher had always dreaded: 
the US Pacific Fleet now possessed only one operational aircraft-carrier, the 
Hornet.'* 

Their enemy’s weakness presented the Japanese leaders with an opportunity 
to turn the tide by launching a co-ordinated offensive with all the naval, air, 
and land forces at their disposal. It again became apparent, however, that the 
army and navy were incapable of evolving a joint plan for the deployment of 
their forces. Yamamoto was reluctant to commit the bulk of the Combined 
Fleet to a grand, amphibious counter-offensive. Instead, he confined himself 
to supporting the army units in action on Guadalcanal, which by 15 October 
had been brought up to divisional strength by convoys sailing under cover 
of darkness. On 13 October the Japanese proceeded to mount heavy daylight 
air attacks on the American bridgehead from Rabaul, their main aim being 
to destroy enemy aircraft and their bases. The effect of these attacks was 
augmented by intensive coastal bombardments in which the navy employed 
battleships for the first time. These ships cruised quite freely off the bridgehead 
for hours on end, and the havoc wrought by their main armament placed the 
American defenders in a desperate position. By the morning of 14 October 
they were down to a handful of serviceable aircraft and had almost no aviation 
fuel left.'* 

The Japanese army should have exploited this critical situation by attacking 
without delay, but preparations were still incomplete. Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can command staffs were making strenuous efforts to surmount the crisis, 
partly by means of changes in personnel. Nimitz had gained the impression 
that the further from Guadalcanal the greater the pessimism, and that the 
men fighting on the island were not being supported as vigorously as possible, 
given the forces available. Desirous of a more aggressive commander in the 
South-West Pacific, he replaced Vice-Admiral Ghormley with Vice-Admiral 
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William F. Halsey, whose dynamic style of leadership was widely admired in 
the US Navy.'® 

By 13 October Guadalcanal had received its first army reinforcements, and 
more aircraft and aviation fuel were flown in after the disaster of 13-14 Oc- 
tober. Even submarines functioned as fuel transporters, and long-range B-17 
bombers operating out of Espiritu Santo (some 550 miles south-east of Guadal- 
canal) attacked Japanese supply-convoys with sufficient success to delay the 
enemy build-up on the island. 


TaBLe IlI.v.1. Relative Numbers 
of Ground Forces Engaged on Guadalcanal 


American troops Japanese troops 
7 Aug. 1942 10,000 2,200 
20 Aug. 1942 10,000 3,600 
12 Sept. 1942 II,000 6,000 
23 Oct. 1942 23,000 22,000 
12 Nov. 1942 29,000 30,000 
9 Dec. 1942 40,000 25,000 
1 Feb. 1943 50,000 12,000 


Source: Sea Power, 709. 


Numerically speaking, the two sides were more or less evenly matched when 
the Japanese launched their land offensive on 23 October, but the combat- 
effectiveness of the 23,000 Marines facing the 22,000 Japanese troops had 
been impaired by disease (malaria)'” (see Table II.v.1). In support of the 
army’s offensive Yamamoto sent the bulk of the Combined Fleet south from 
Truk (Carolines) under Vice-Admiral Kondo to fend off American carriers 
and, as soon as the land operations succeeded, to use the recaptured airfield for 
his own aircraft. Kondo’s force for this sortie comprised 4 carriers with 221 
aircraft on board, 4 battleships, 10 cruisers, and 29 destroyers. A further 220 
land-based aircraft were readied for action. Halsey had nothing comparable to 
pit against this concentration. His own two carrier task forces, centred on the 
recently repaired Enterprise and the Hornet, carried only 171 aircraft and were 
escorted by 1 battleship, 6 cruisers, and 14 destroyers. As at Midway, however, 
Guadalcanal and Espiritu Santo could function as unsinkable ‘carriers’ capable 
of launching 60 and 64 aircraft respectively.'® 

Japanese naval air forces gave a renewed demonstration of their striking 
power during the two-day naval air battle off the Santa Cruz Islands (25-6 
October), when they sank the Hornet and damaged the Enterprise so badly that 
on the evening of 26 October Halsey had to disengage and withdraw. Despite 
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this tactical success, however, Kondo was in an equally difficult position be- 
cause two of his own carriers had been damaged severely enough to put them 
out of action. He had also lost 100 aircraft in combat, so his resources were 
too slender to enable him to continue the offensive, especially as the army had 
failed to capture the Guadalcanal airfield. When his task force continued to 
undergo repeated attacks by land-based aircraft, he too withdrew.'° 

With the Hornet sunk and the Enterprise out of action once more, the Pacific 
was completely denuded of operational US aircraft-carriers for three whole 
weeks. The dogged fight for Guadalcanal had already exacted a price unfore- 
seen by anyone in Washington. The Pacific was now claiming more and more 
of the resources that had really been earmarked for the strategic offensive in 
Europe, particularly transport capacity and air power. But all long-term plans 
for the conduct of the war threatened to become void when decisions about 
the allocation of resources were additionally influenced by considerations of 
prestige. Guadalcanal being America’s first offensive, it could not be allowed 
to fail. Roosevelt, whose eldest son James happened to be a Marine officer 
in action on the island, was prepared to see his long-term plans delayed in 
order to secure victory at Guadalcanal. At the height of the October crisis, 
therefore, he instructed the Joint Chiefs of Staff as follows: ‘My anxiety about 
the Southwest Pacific is to make sure that every possible weapon gets into that 
area to hold Guadalcanal, and that having held it in this crisis that munitions 
and planes and crews are on the way to take advantage of our success.’”? 

Marshall’s and King’s joint assessment of the situation was that the bottle- 
neck in shipping space was primarily to blame for the crisis in the South 
Pacific, and that the forces engaged there could not be further augmented 
without adversely affecting preparations to launch an offensive in Europe and 
lend support to the Soviet Union. In the matter of shipping space, a compro- 
mise was reached that did justice to both theatres of war. The US Navy chiefs 
considered the situation in the Pacific so critical that they even requested the 
Royal Navy to assist them by dispatching an aircraft-carrier without delay, 
though this did not reach Pearl Harbor until March 1943, long after the crisis 
had been surmounted.’! 

Even after their recent setbacks, the army and navy chiefs in Tokyo were 
unwilling to make an objective appraisal of the situation and review the dis- 
puted island’s strategic value to their far-flung defensive cordon. Here too the 
military decision-making process was overridden by considerations of pres- 
tige. Neither the army nor the navy was willing to lose face with the emperor 
by admitting to a defeat, so the nocturnal reinforcement convoys continued 
to sail with great regularity despite mounting losses. On 14 November, for 
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example, 11 transports with an entire division (c.10,000 men) on board were 
subjected to heavy air attacks. Seven of them sank with heavy loss of life and 
the remaining four ran aground on the north-west coast of Guadalcanal, with 
the result that only 2,000 reinforcements reached the island and most of their 
arms, ammunition, and food supplies were destroyed by further air attacks.” 
Although the Japanese forces briefly outnumbered the Americans in Novem- 
ber, when they amounted to 30,000 men, they were worse affected than their 
adversaries by acute supply problems. What with shortages of ammunition and 
food, the incidence of disease, and poor facilities for tending the wounded, the 
combat-effectiveness of the Japanese units steadily declined (see Table II.v.r). 

In November the Japanese navy made another attempt to put the Guadal- 
canal airfield out of action with the massed firepower of several battleships 
and cruisers, but before the vessels could reach their coastal bombardment 
positions they were engaged and deflected by US Navy units. There ensued 
some fierce and mutually costly night actions, among them one on 14-15 No- 
vember in which opposing battleships fought a duel at close range and the US 
Navy came off best. In three days Japan lost 2 battleships, 1 cruiser, and 3 des- 
troyers, while the US Navy lost 2 cruisers and 7 destroyers and was deprived 
for a considerable time of the services of a badly damaged modern battleship.”? 

In view of these losses Yamamoto was no longer prepared to risk valuable 
units of the Combined Fleet for the sake of Guadalcanal, especially as he 
still hoped for a decisive exchange of blows with the US Pacific Fleet.** It had 
ceased to be possible to reinforce the Japanese troops on the island, and even the 
task of supplying them became more difficult week by week. Although Japanese 
destroyers regularly managed to approach the island by night and jettison 
supply-containers for the tide to carry ashore, only about 30 per cent (of 20,000 
containers) ended up in Japanese hands. During one such operation on the 
night of 30 November—1 December, American cruisers and destroyers engaged 
the enemy and sustained a painful reverse: Japanese destroyers torpedoed and 
disabled four cruisers within the space of a few minutes.”* 

On 31 December 1942, when the position of the troops on Guadalcanal had 
steadily deteriorated, Imperial Headquarters decided to evacuate the island 
and withdraw the defensive cordon to New Georgia. The remaining 11,700 
men were successfully picked up by destroyers in the course of three well- 
organized night operations starting on 1 February. The Americans, who did 
not discover this until 9 February, found the Japanese positions deserted”® (see 
Table II.v.2). 


22 Morison, Naval Operations, v. 264 ff.; Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 356-7. 

23 Morison, Naval Operations, v. 239 ff., 270 ff.; Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 343 ft.; 
Ruge, Entscheidung, 174 ff. 4 Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 357. 

25 Morison, Naval Operations, v. 296 ff.; Ruge, E'ntscheidung, 180 ff. Number of containers 
given in Miller, Guadalcanal, 230; further particulars re number of supply operations in Ohmae, 
‘Konzeptionen’, 197. 

26 Authorities differ as to the number of Japanese troops picked up. The figure given here is 
from Morison, Naval Operations, v. 370. 
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TaBLeE II.v.2. Guadalcanal: Losses Sustained 
between 7 August 1942 and February 1943 


Japanese losses* Allied losses* 

Aircraft-carriers 1 (4) 2 (2) 
Battleships 2 — (2) 
Cruisers 4 (9) 8 (9) 
Destroyers 11 (6) 14 (6) 
Submarines 6 —_ 
Casualties, ground forces 
TOTAL DEAD AND MISSING 28,146 1,592 

at sea 4,346 — 

through sickness 9,000 n.a. 
Wounded n.a. 4,283 
Prisoners 1,000 _ 


* Figures in parentheses =naval units damaged. 


Source: Bradley and Dice, Second World War, 279 (app. 10). 


The evacuation of Guadalcanal brought about a situation which the military 
chiefs in Tokyo had done their utmost to avoid: the enemy had breached their 
overextended defensive perimeter at its weakest point. It was now scarcely 
possible to halt their further advance north-west along the Solomons, but 
that would threaten the next Japanese outposts in New Guinea and the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. In New Guinea the Japanese offensive had petered out 
just short of Port Moresby in September 1942, and in November MacArthur 
had launched his counter-offensive, which led in January 1943 to the conquest 
of the entire Papuan peninsula. No evacuation a la Guadalcanal took place, 
and the remaining Japanese troops there were wiped out.”’ 

The fight for Guadalcanal, which dragged on from August 1942 to February 
1943, was a months-long battle of attrition that cost both sides dear. It was 
won by the side that managed, with the aid of greater home-base resources, 
to build up its front-line strength by degrees until the weaker opponent was 
left with no choice but to abandon a hopeless position. But the ebb and flow 
of the fighting also demonstrated the close-meshed interaction between sea, 
ground, and air warfare. Decisive successes could thus be achieved only by very 
close co-operation between the three services, and by the meticulous logistical 
preparation that characterized all subsequent American offensives in this area. 


27 Dull, Kaiserlich japanische Marine, 372. 
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I. The Atlanticin 
German and Allied Strategy 


“THE navy will operate against merchant shipping, with England as the focal 
point.’ This simple sentence from Hitler’s ‘Directive No. 1 for the Conduct 
of the War’ of 31 August 1939' was the foundation for the first operations by 
German naval forces against British sea routes. However, it did not touch on the 
strategic objectives which would underpin the attack on merchant shipping. 
When hopes for a rapid end to the war had to be abandoned in October 
1939, the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, 
was anxious to persuade Hitler to order the transition to all-out economic war 
in order to strike a decisive blow against Britain’s weakest point, its seaborne 
commerce traffic. In the view of Raeder and his operations staff, the Naval War 
Staff (Seekriegsleitung, Skl), the strategic objective of an offensive naval war 
effort was ‘to cripple the enemy war economy by cutting its sea routes’. This 
would very quickly destroy the enemy’s will to resist and force him to make 
peace.” However, the navy leadership urged that, as the vital prerequisite for 
such an approach, all available armament potential must be concentrated upon 
those elements which were vital to the waging of economic warfare—U -boats 
and aircraft. In issuing Directive No. 9 of 29 November 1939, which set out 
the ‘Instructions for warfare against the economy of the enemy’ and stated that 
the destruction of the British economy was ‘the most effective means’ to bring 
about the defeat of Britain,’ Hitler appeared ready to accept the objectives of 
the navy. Yet given his own overall conception of the war, which was aimed 
at a rapid overthrow of France but not at a similar military defeat of Britain, 
this directive remained no more than ‘padding’ without any consequences for 
the distribution of resources in the armament sphere.* In reality Hitler and 
the naval command were operating on different planes of strategic thinking. 
Hitler reckoned on a short war within Europe and did not wish to jeopardize 
a hoped-for rapprochement with Britain by waging radical economic warfare 
at sea; by contrast, the navy assumed at a very early stage that Germany was 
facing a long struggle against the British, which would be waged and must 
be won predominantly at sea even if the United States would thereby be 


' Hitler’s War Directives, No. 1 (31 Aug. 1939). 

2 Naval War Staff memorandum, Vortiberlegungen zu den Problemen der Wirtschaftskriegfiih- 
rung... (1/Skl B.Nr. 463/39 g.Kdos.), 23 Oct. 1939, presented to Hitler by Raeder that day; Fiihrer 
Conferences (23 Oct. 1939) (not in translation; cf. Lagevortrdge, 38-42). See also Denkschrift 
uber den verscharften Seekrieg gegen England (15 Oct. 1939), in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 
70 ff. 

* Hitler’s War Directives, No. 9 (29 Nov. 1939). 

* From Hillgruber, Strategie, 45 ff., esp. 48. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 121-2. 
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drawn ‘with certainty’ into the war.® In the following years, in his conferences 
at Fuhrer headquarters and his detailed memoranda and situation reports, 
Raeder repeatedly attempted ‘to convince Hitler of the Atlantic character of 
this war’,® and thus to influence overall German strategy. 

From its experiences in the First World War, the Naval War Staff was aware 
of two crucial factors: firstly, that British economic links with North America 
formed the vital artery enabling the island to hold out; and secondly, that 
in waging economic warfare against a Britain so dependent on sea imports, 
Germany would have to expect some reaction from the United States as soon 
as the existence of Britain was seriously threatened. After the fall of France 
in the summer of 1940, when Britain stood alone against German domination 
of the Continent, American policy quickly began to pose a growing threat to 
German strategy and conduct of the war. The “I'wo Ocean Navy Expansion 
Act’ of 19 July 1940 launched a massive development of the US Navy. This 
measure was an expression of American determination to be the dominant 
naval power in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans should it prove necessary. 
Through the Destroyer/Bases Treaty of 2 September 1940 (the handing over 
of fifty old destroyers to Britain in exchange for eight British bases in the 
Western Atlantic), the United States directly helped to strengthen the British 
naval war effort and gave an unmistakable signal of close co-operation between 
the two powers. In Raeder’s view this support was ‘an openly hostile act 
against Germany’.’ Active American intervention in the European war by 
means of the occupation of Atlantic islands appeared to have come dangerously 
close. In view of the running armament programme of the US Navy, which 
the Naval War Staff calculated could become effective from 1942, the time 
factor began to play an increasingly important role: a decisive blow must be 
struck against Britain in the Atlantic theatre before the United States, with 
its vast military potential, was able to make an effective intervention in the 
war. Already in December 1940, owing to the obvious limits of Germany’s 
own productive power and raw-material stocks, the Naval War Staff regarded 
the growing support for the British war effort by the policy and armament 
potential of the United States as a dangerous development ‘in the direction of 
a significant prolongation of the war’, which would have ‘highly disadvantageous 
consequences for the overall German war effort’. Though it was not openly 
admitted, this cautious phrasing probably disguised the sober recognition that 
Germany could not win a long war of attrition against the combined naval 
power of the British and Americans. Once the hoped-for rapid victory in the 
Mediterranean proved beyond reach, it was essential to devote all available 


5 Denkschrift tiber den verscharften Seekrieg gegen England (as n. 2), 75. 

© Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 97. On the memoranda ibid., vol. iii, passim; on the Fithrer 
conferences, Fiihrer Conferences, passim. 

” Fiihrer Conferences (6 Sept. 1940). On the overall issue of American policy and its influence 
on warfare in the Atlantic until Dec. 1941 see Hillgruber, Strategie, go ff., 192 ff., 310 ff., 398 ff.; 
also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 485 ff; Rohwer, ‘USA und Schlacht im Atlantik’; Carr, Poland to 
Pearl Harbor, 133-44; Reynolds, Creation, passim; Friedlander, Auftakt zum Untergang, passim. 
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means to preventing this development: the objective was to interrupt the flow 
of imports across the Atlantic, and thus ‘to subdue England rapidly before 
stronger American help becomes effective’ .® 
In December 1940, at a time when Hitler had already decided to invade the 
Soviet Union, Raeder therefore asked the Fuhrer to order the ‘concentration 
of all our power against Britain’. For Raeder this meant the concentration of 
the Luftwaffe and the navy against British imports. He was ‘firmly convinced’ 
that, as in the First World War, German U-boats were ‘the decisive weapons 
against Britain’ and that they must be given higher priority in German arma- 
ment production. Hitler did not openly dispute this strategic approach, but 
drew attention to the supposed new political situation which demanded ‘at 
all cost’ the elimination of Germany’s last continental adversary ‘before he 
can collaborate with Britain. .. . After that everything can be concentrated 
on the needs of the Air Force and the navy.’® Hitler thus made skilful use of 
an argument which already had strong traditions in the navy, and which held 
that a naval power could be brought to its knees only after its last continental 
stronghold had been overcome. Furthermore, Hitler’s response continued to 
include the option of co-operation with the British. Raeder, instead of sit- 
ting up and taking notice, merely noted that Hitler also regarded the monthly 
output of 12-18 U-boats as inadequate.'® 
Nevertheless, the endeavours of the Naval War Staff to convince Hitler of the 

rightness of their strategic ideas appeared to have some effect. In his remarks 
to the Wehrmacht leadership in January 1941 the dictator argued that the focus 
in the conflict with Britain must be placed on attacks by naval and air forces on 
imports and the armament industry, which might bring victory in the summer. 
In this context it remains an open question exactly what Hitler meant by 
‘victory’. However, immediately afterwards he stressed that he was ‘still ready 
to negotiate peace with Britain’, revealing once again that in continuing the war 
against Britain he had political and strategic goals very different from those of 
the Naval War Staff.'! A few months later Hitler approved Raeder’s demand for 
a concentrated, single-minded operation by U-boats and the Luftwaffe against 
British maritime transport capacity.'* The navy leadership thereby achieved 
a short-term success, but one which constituted a formal recognition of the 
argument rather than a fundamental change in overall German strategy. In 
Directive No. 23 on 6 February Hitler set out “Directions for operations against 
the English war economy’. These revealed a certain element of self-criticism:'* 

5 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 20 Dec. 1940 (233 and 238), BA-MA RM 7/19 (emphasis in original). See 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 318. 

° Fiihrer Conferences (27 Dec. 1940). For detail on German deliberations regarding the conti- 
nuation of the war as a whole see Germany and the Second World War, iii. 197-246. 

'© On the options in Hitler’s reaction see Salewski, ‘Das maritime Dritte Reich’, 122-3, 135 n. 
61. 

"' Fiihrer Conferences (8-9 Jan. 1941, memorandum by Adm. Fricke, 21 Jan. 1941). See KTB 
OKW i. 257 ff.; Hillgruber, Strategie, 164 f. 

2 Fiihrer Conferences (4 Feb. 1941). 

'S: Hitler’s War Directives, No. 23 (6 Feb. 1941). See also Hillgruber, Strategie, 164-5. 
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‘Contrary to our former view the heaviest effect of our operations against the 
English war economy has lain in the high losses in merchant shipping inflicted 
by sea and air warfare.’ The directive then succumbed to a wildly unrealistic 
over-assessment of German potential and assumed that further increases in 
the success of U-boat operations might break British resistance ‘within the 
foreseeable future’. The ‘aim of our further operations’ against Britain was 
‘to concentrate all weapons of air and sea warfare against enemy imports’ 
while simultaneously weakening the British air armament industry. With this 
directive, offensive air operations in the west became part of a naval strategy 
as the Naval War Staff had always demanded, since future German air raids 
were to be directed mainly against ‘targets whose destruction supplements 
our naval war’, i.e. docks, shipyard industry, shipping, ‘the key points of the 
aircraft industry’, and supply-depots. Yet even here Operation Barbarossa had 
already begun to cast its shadow. The assertion that the air raids could not 
be maintained at their current level because of tasks in other theatres clearly 
shows the limited role that Hitler had assigned to the war in the Atlantic 
within the framework of his overall strategy.'* In his eyes Britain was not 
the enemy against which all German military potential must be concentrated 
in order to bring about its defeat, but a potential partner which was to be 
brought to ‘reason’ and to a ‘settlement’ with the Reich by the application of 
calculated military pressure. Hitler also knew—and the arguments of the navy 
had reinforced his opinion—that not even the most intense form of economic 
warfare could bring decisive results within a year. Moreover, it also ran the 
risk of provoking American entry into the war, which Hitler wanted to avoid 
until he had defeated the Soviet Union and created a continental European 
‘extended space’ which would be invulnerable to blockade and able to form the 
economic basis for the coming conflict with the United States.'* 

Directive No. 21 (Barbarossa) had been issued a few weeks before and was 
already dominating further plans for the use of available resources, even though 
it had continued to define operations against Britain as the main task of the 
navy. In consequence, the principles and objectives set out in Directive No. 
23 within the framework of the overall German war effort should not be over- 
estimated. Nevertheless, the implementing instructions to translate them into 
operational practice contained an important sentence. Hitler had probably 
failed to grasp its full significance when he considered the operations of heavy 
surface vessels in the Atlantic merchant shipping war: “The sinking of mer- 
chant ships is more important than the struggle against enemy warships.’ In 
view of the small number of heavy combat vessels, which could not be offset 
in the short term, and the naval strategic objectives of economic warfare, this 
sentence had merely stated a truth. Despite this fact, the operations, successes, 
and failures of big ships—as we shall see—often stirred emotions, considera- 
tions of prestige, and sensitivities which could sometimes touch and influence 


‘4 Hillgruber, Strategie, 165. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 430-1. 
'S Fundamental here is Hillgruber, Strategie, passim; id., Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 43 ff. 
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sober and essential considerations of military utility. This was true of Hitler 
as well as the navy command. 

Meanwhile the establishment of close co-operation between the United 
States and Britain, as foreseen by the Naval War Staff in September 1940, had 
reached a new stage. In American domestic politics the re-election of Roosevelt 
as President on 5 November had reinforced the basic principle of American 
support for Britain to such an extent that further measures of support could be 
introduced step by step along with the advance of American rearmament. In 
December 1940 Churchill admitted that Britain would soon be unable to pay 
for American armaments deliveries on the ‘cash and carry’ principle. Roosevelt 
had responded at the end of 1940 by making a public promise that the ‘foolish 
old dollar sign’ would be removed where future deliveries of assistance were 
concerned.'® This promise led in March 1941 to Lend-Lease, which gave Roo- 
sevelt the opportunity to provide material support for any state ‘whose defense 
the President regards as vital for the defense of the United States’.'? Maintain- 
ing British powers of resistance had thus become an integral part of American 
security policy, and the basic structure of an Atlantic alliance was adumbrated 
in outline. By letting it be understood that Britain could not win the war 
against Germany from its own resources, Churchill was virtually conceding to 
the United States that Britain would become the junior partner in any future 
alliance.'* The logical consequence of such a policy was its transformation into 
a joint strategic concept which also took account of mutual obligations in East 
Asia and the Pacific, where Japanese conduct—especially against China—was 
creating the threat of further conflict.'° 

Churchill had also made it clear to Roosevelt, at the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1940, that Britain was facing a deadly danger in view of the constant 
and increasingly rapid loss of tonnage.’° If Britain was unable to guarantee 
supplies for the country and to import war material of all kinds with which 
to fight Hitler and Mussolini—that is, if it could not be certain of holding 
out until the power of the dictators on the Continent was broken, then there 
was a danger that Britain would collapse before the United States had time 
to complete its defensive measures. In 1941 the continuing British war effort 
would be decisively affected by ‘the ability to transport across the oceans, 
particularly the Atlantic Ocean’. Churchill therefore considered that the most 
important task was to reduce or limit the loss of tonnage in the Atlantic, which 
could be achieved both by strengthening naval forces and by intensifying the 


'© Reynolds, Creation, 157. For further detail on the British-American rapprochement and its 
consequences see Germany and the Second World War, iii. 560-72, and pt. IV of the present 
volume; see also Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 135; Angermann, Die Vereinigten Staaten, 225-6; 
Hillgruber, Strategie, 313-14. 

'7 Quoted in Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, doc. 78, 153; on causes and effect in detail see Reynolds, 
Creation, 145 ff. 'S From Hillgruber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 55. 

© See sects. [.11.3(a) at n. 283, [1.11 at n. 58 (Rahn). 

20 Churchill to Roosevelt, 8 Dec. 1940, quoted in Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, doc. 75, 147 ff., 
extensively cited in Butler, Strategy, ii. 418 ff. 
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construction of merchant shipping. In both these areas, however, British dock- 
yards were already working at full stretch; further increases, which Churchill 
regarded as essential to secure ‘final victory’, could be achieved only by making 
use of American capacity. 

Churchill’s assessment met with full agreement in Washington, where the 
view had now taken root that Germany rather than Japan was the stronger 
and—in view of its domination of Europe and its aggressive conduct of the 
war in the Atlantic—much the more dangerous enemy facing both the British 
and the Americans. Even before the American—British—Canadian staff talks, 
which began at the end of January 1941, Washington had accepted the main 
line of British strategy, with its focus on securing Atlantic sea routes, as the 
starting-point for any further offensive in Europe.*! The ABC 1 Agreement 
at the end of March set out the combined strategy for a future coalition war 
effort. It thus gave unequivocal priority to the European—Atlantic theatre with 
the primary aim of defeating Germany (‘Germany first’). Only then were 
all forces to be brought to bear on the conflict with Japan.”? Though this 
agreement did not include any American commitment to enter the war, and 
also left open the issues of when and under what circumstances it would do so 
at all, the basic strategic decision soon had consequences for the distribution 
of naval forces and for American conduct in the Atlantic. The logic of Lend- 
Lease was that ways and means must be found to ensure that the material 
which was regarded as vital for the defence of the United States actually 
reached its destination. The protection of Atlantic convoy routes had thus 
become an integral part of American security policy, although Roosevelt had 
publicly disputed this fact in January.’* The staff discussions had also shown 
the limits of common security interests. Originally the British had asked for 
large parts of the American Pacific fleet to be stationed in Singapore in order to 
deter a Japanese advance on South-East Asia. Not least for domestic political 
reasons, Washington wished to avoid entering into obligations which might be 
interpreted simply as protective measures for the colonial possessions of the 
European powers. A compromise was reached in which both sides agreed to 
a redeployment of forces: the US Navy was to strengthen its Atlantic fleet in 
order to take over the protection of convoys in the western North Atlantic; in 
return the British planned to station a formation of capital ships in Singapore.”* 

In March 1941, even before American material assistance on the basis of 
Lend-Lease was fully under way, Roosevelt used his new powers to pro- 
vide direct support for Britain by permitting the repair of British warships 
in American dockyards. The decision did much to relieve the pressure on 
British dockyard capacities. At the same time the US Navy began its plans 


21 Hillgruber, Strategie, 406; Matloff and Snell, ‘Strategische Planungen’, 69 ff. 
Details of the agreement in Leutze, Bargaining, 234 ff.; Hillgruber, Strategie, 406 n. 42. 
>3 See Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 260; Bailey and Ryan, Hitler vs. Roosevelt, 109 ff. 


See in detail in Reynolds, Creation, 184 ff.; Leutze, Bargaining, 234 ff.; Marder, Old Friends, 
188 ff. 
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and preparations for protecting the convoys in the western part of the North 
Atlantic. Though the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
considered that prompt American participation in escorting convoys was im- 
perative in order to guarantee Britain’s ability to hold out, Roosevelt further 
delayed this crucial decision because he was forced to take account of the con- 
tinuing groundswell of isolationist sentiment among the general public and 
in Congress. His critics argued that participation in convoy protection would 
lead to the use of weapons, and thence to war, without Congress ever having 
made the decision to declare war as laid down in the Constitution.”* 

The political purpose and strategic significance of Lend-Lease were imme- 
diately recognized in Berlin. Already on 18 March Raeder proposed various 
measures (including the enlargement of the previous exclusion zone, non- 
observance of the Pan-American neutrality zone or its restriction to 300 nau- 
tical miles, and stronger action against American ships) in order to provide 
greater open spaces for the German naval war effort and thereby make it more 
effective. The measures would have particular implications for the intended 
extension of Atlantic operations involving heavy surface vessels.?° However, 
Hitler’s response was limited: ‘as a countermeasure against the expected ef- 
fects of the United States’ England-assistance law’, he decided to extend the 
previous area of operations in which weapons could be used at will to the 
north-west as far as the territorial waters of Greenland’’ (see Map III.1.1). 
The swift American reaction to this extension made it clear that Roosevelt was 
fully prepared to intensify the conflict. On 30 March all German, Italian, and 
Danish ships in American ports were seized; in April the United States took 
over the protection of Greenland and established bases there; on 18 April the 
Pan-American Security Zone was extended eastwards as far as 30° W. By June 
1941, as a result of its linked obligations to defend its own security interests 
and to provide indirect support for the British naval war effort, the US Navy 
had relocated 3 battleships, 1 aircraft-carrier, 4 cruisers, and 18 destroyers 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. This redeployment of the available forces 
was not without its problems, particularly since the conclusion of the Soviet— 
Japanese Neutrality Agreement on 13 April had altered the strategic situation 
in the Pacific in favour of Japan. The US Navy recognized that, in spite of 
having the potential of a One Ocean Navy, it was moving towards the risk of a 
global war which would be waged in two oceans.”* Despite the reinforcement 
from the Pacific, the US Atlantic Fleet was not prepared either materially or 


25 Norton, ‘Open Secret’, 67-8; Reynolds, Creation, 198-9. 

26 Fiihrer Conferences (18 Mar. 1941). At this time the battleships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst 
were operating in the Atlantic. The two new battleships Bismarck and Tirpitz were completing 
their combat training in the Baltic and were earmarked for operations in the Atlantic. See Germany 
and the Second World War, ii. 352 ff, and pt. II of the present volume. 

27 OKW Directive of 25 Mar. 1941, KTB OKW i. 1006-7. See Germany and the Second World 
War, iii. 569; Hillgruber, Strategie, 401. 

28 Norton, ‘Open Secret’, 65. On the US Navy’s preparations for operations in the Atlantic see 
ibid.; Heinrichs, ‘Roosevelt’s Intervention’. 
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in terms of personnel for continuous convoy operations in the Western At- 
lantic. In the face of this situation and of the lack of support in Congress, 
such operations were not at first mounted. Instead, patrols within the security 
zone were extended and intensified. Such operations inevitably impeded the 
German naval war effort, as the security zone between Iceland and Greenland 
projected far into the German exclusion zone (see Map III.1.1). Incidents were 
thus inevitable. Indeed, they might even be provoked in order to shorten the 
uncertain—but surely long—path to American entry into the war, since in the 
meantime the situation in Europe had changed dramatically to the detriment 
of Britain. Between January and April its monthly loss of shipping increased 
from 320,000 GRT to 688,000. There was a danger that, if losses continued on 
such a scale, Lend-Lease deliveries might simply sink into a bottomless pit. 
In addition there were the disastrous developments in the Mediterranean and 
in the Balkans, which were noted with great anxiety in Washington.”° 

On to April Roosevelt therefore decided on further support for Britain: 
British successes in East Africa against the Italians, who had been cut off 
from all supplies, were used as a reason to cease treating the Red Sea as a war 
zone. Since the Neutrality Law of November 1939 had forbidden American 
merchant ships from entering war zones, this decision enabled war material to 
be transported direct to the Middle East theatre via the Cape and considerably 
eased the overstretched supply situation facing the British.*° In Berlin Raeder 
had to accept Hitler’s rejection of most of his arguments that the American 
attitude, which ran counter to its supposed neutrality, should not be respected; 
Hitler wanted to avoid a conflict with the United States in the prelude to the 
planned Russian campaign, and would do no more than approve a certain 
relaxation of the regulations for operations south of 20° N.: there the American 
Neutrality Zone was to be respected only to a distance of 300 nautical miles 
from the coast.*! Raeder’s paramount wish was to see the elimination of what 
he regarded as inappropriate restrictions on the naval war effort; this would 
allow for the unhindered continuation and expansion of promising operations 
with U-boats and heavy surface units. Within his staff, however, there were 
other views which favoured taking account of, and cultivating, Roosevelt’s 
domestic political difficulties in implementing his pro-British foreign policy. A 
comprehensive Naval War Staff evaluation of the long-term goals of American 
policy, and especially of Roosevelt, was produced on 10 May.*? It argued that 
the main American aim was to take over the leadership of the world economy 


2° Reynolds, Creation, 196-7; Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 260-1. 

%° Bailey and Ryan, Hitler vs. Roosevelt, 125-6. 

| Fiihrer Conferences (20 Apr. 1941); 1. Skl., KTB, pt. a, 21 Apr. 1941 (307), BA-MA RM 7/23. 
The description in Hillgruber, Strategie, 403, and Friedlander, Auftakt zum Untergang, 139, of 
the German naval forces receiving the order ‘to avoid incidents with American ships at all costs’ 
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with an ‘unrestrained economic imperialism’, and thus to replace Britain as 
the first world power. The President regarded himself as the designated leader 
of the democracies and was ‘undoubtedly a leadership personality who forces 
his will on the environment (not the other way round). In rivalry with the 
successes of the German Ftihrer, he wishes to prove his own leadership by 
raising the United States to the rank of first world power.’ Roosevelt would 
take his country into the war if he thought that this was the only way to achieve 
his goals. However, the Naval War Staff recognized the problems Roosevelt 
faced in implementing his foreign policy in the spring of 1941: American 
military strength and armament potential were still insufficient; the situation 
in the Pacific had deteriorated for the Americans following the Tripartite Pact; 
not least, public opinion was ‘the strongest bulwark against an entry into the 
war’. From this fundamentally accurate assessment the author, Lieutenant- 
Commander Kranzfelder,*? concluded ‘that the entry of the United States into 
the war should still not be regarded as unavoidable’ and pleaded for a cautious 
approach to the United States so as ‘not to give any aid to the President in his 
efforts with public opinion’. Undoubtedly this policy of ‘not being provoked’, 
of avoiding any incident which might have a negative effect on public opinion 
in the United States, found its justification in the predicament Hitler had faced 
since his decision to launch Operation Barbarossa. According to this premiss, 
the Atlantic could not become the strategic centre of the German war effort 
until the last potential partner of the naval powers had been defeated on the 
Continent. 

In May 1941 the Naval War Staff regarded the security operations of the US 
Atlantic Fleet, penetrating as it then did far to the east, mainly as a threat to 
their own surface vessels; after any encounter with American vessels, German 
ships would have to assume that their position would be transmitted openly. In 
Raeder’s opinion the time had come ‘when it is necessary to show the President 
and people of the United States, in suitable form and avoiding any provocation, 
the limits there must be to their efforts to assist England’. If Germany tolerated 
every American action, there was the danger of further American measures 
‘which will lead either to serious damage to the German naval war effort against 
British imports or to the unleashing of an armed conflict’. Once again Hitler’s 
response to this argument was clear and unequivocal: in view of the continued 
wavering in Roosevelt’s approach he wished to avoid ‘at all costs’ any incidents 
which involved the risk of American entry into the war, ‘particularly as Japan 
presumably will only intervene if the United States is the aggressor’.** Raeder 
had to be content with an interview in which he referred publicly to the dangers 
of the illegal measures in the American ‘short of war’ policy and took Roosevelt 


33, On Kranzfelder (Ic of 1. Skl.) see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 434 ff. 

4 Lagevortrdge (22 May 1941) (not in trans.). Two months previously Hitler had apparently 
toyed with the idea of a surprise opening of hostilities with the USA; the Naval War Staff, at least, 
was instructed to investigate the prospects of success for a massive U-boat attack on the American 
Atlantic Fleet. The result of the investigation was negative: see 1. Skl., KT, pt. a, 22 Mar. 1941 
(309), BA-MA RM 7/22. See also Abbazia, Roosevelt’s Navy, 164. 
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at his word that the transition to American convoy protection would be ‘an 
open act of war and a naked, unprovoked attack’. Extensive coverage of this 
warning in the American press led the Naval War Staff to conclude that the 
interview had ‘fully achieved’ its purpose.** 

In fact Roosevelt’s policy was far from wavering, being deliberately designed 
to provide massive material support for Britain. Yet in one sense Hitler’s 
impression of a wavering President was not so far from the truth: in speeches 
intended for outside effect, Roosevelt was neither able nor willing to make 
clear whether, when, and under what circumstances he would take up arms 
against Germany. On 27 May he used strong language to outline the dangers 
of a further expansion of German power. However, the only concrete result 
was the proclamation of an unlimited national emergency in order to boost the 
extension of armament and shipbuilding capacity, since British shipping losses 
had assumed critical dimensions and were far above the rates of new building 
in Britain and the United States.*° The sinking on 21 May (not announced 
in the United States until ro June) of the American freighter Robin Moor by 
a German U-boat in mid-Atlantic, far outside the declared exclusion zone, 
was the first incident between the two countries. It gave Roosevelt welcome 
grounds for introducing further measures as part of the ‘short of war’ policy 
(closure of consulates, freezing of accounts, etc.) despite the fact that the U- 
boat had proceeded according to the law of prize.*” 

The British government and Roosevelt’s own advisers again urged the Pre- 
sident to order direct participation by the US Navy in the protection of con- 
voys in the Atlantic. Roosevelt delayed taking this step with good reason, as 
Congress and public opinion showed little readiness to accept such extensive 
engagement. There remained the policy of small steps, such as moving for- 
ward the so-called ‘western hemisphere’ from 30° to 26° W. on 14 June to 
incorporate the Azores, and continuing American patrol operations into the 
German area of operations. A few days later, on 20 June, a German U-boat 
(U-203) within the area of operations came across an American task group 
with the battleship Texas and, unnoticed by the Americans, tried unsuccess- 
fully for several hours to manceuvre into position to attack. The torpedoing of 
the ship would have been justified according to the rules of engagement and 
the published warnings, but would certainly have had serious political conse- 
quences for German—American relations. The Naval War Staff was well aware 
of this fact; it immediately reported the incident to Hitler with the request 

5 Text of the interview (draft) in Lagevortrdge (22 May 1941) (not in trans.). See also 1. Skl., 
KTB, pt. c VIII, 201-2, 209-10, 214 (16, 23, and 26 May 1941), BA-MA RM 7/206; Friedlander, 
Auftakt zum Untergang, 142. 

%6 On Roosevelt’s speech and its effects see Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 265 ff.; Reynolds, 
Creation, 202-3; Carr, Poland to Pearl Harbor, 139-40. 

37 Details of the sinking by U-69 in Lagevortrdge (17 Sept. 1941) (not in trans.); 1. Skl. 20816/41 
g.Kdos., 12 Sept. 1941; Bailey and Ryan, Hitler vs. Roosevelt, 138 ff.; Hillgruber, Strategie, 404 
n. 32. The commander of U-69 had, in the view of the Naval War Staff, ‘acted against the valid 
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that the existing orders be maintained. Hitler initially seemed to agree, but a 
few hours later he countermanded his decision in view of the imminence of 
Operation Barbarossa and issued a directive forbidding attacks on American 
ships even within the German area of operations.** Though Raeder attempted 
to force through a tougher approach towards the United States, which he be- 
lieved would be more effective than ‘apparent yielding’, Hitler made it crystal 
clear to him that ‘until Operation Barbarossa is well under way he wishes to 
avoid any incident with the USA. After a few weeks the situation will become 
clearer, and can be expected to have a favourable effect on the USA and Japan; 
America will have less inclination to enter the war, due to the threat from Japan 
which will then increase.’ During this period ‘all attacks on naval vessels in 
the closed area should cease’.*® The navy was thus forced to accept consider- 
able restrictions on its conduct of the war in the Atlantic. At the same time, 
moreover, Roosevelt was determined to advance and build up the American 
position in the North Atlantic by means of the occupation of Iceland. The 
replacement of British occupying troops on the island with American units 
was part of the combined strategy agreed in March, and initially served to re- 
lieve British military capacity, already stretched to its limits in Europe. When 
Roosevelt gave the appropriate directives to his navy chiefs on 16 June, he was 
again forced to take account of the strong isolationist sentiments affecting the 
domestic political situation in the United States. As a result it was possible only 
to send a contingent of Marines to Iceland, since these purely volunteer troops 
could be stationed outside the United States without the express approval of 
Congress.*° Not until the landing had been completed on 7 July did Roosevelt 
inform Congress, referring to the fact that the defence of this strategic position 
was essential to American national security and that he had therefore ordered 
the US Navy to take all measures necessary to secure sea routes to this and 
other advance posts.*! 

The occupation of Iceland must also be seen in the context of the German 
attack on the Soviet Union. In Washington it was generally assumed that the 
Red Army would collapse within two or three months and that this would be 
followed by a switch of the focus of the German war effort back to the west. 
The position of Britain would then be under extreme threat. In this situation 
the American leadership considered it essential to seize the unique opportunity 
offered by the engagement of German military potential in the east in order to 
extend their support for the British war effort. In these first days of the war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union, some of his advisers therefore urged 
Roosevelt to intervene in the Atlantic on a larger scale than previously and to 
participate directly in the defence of the convoys.*’ Yet Roosevelt remained 

58 1, Skl., KTB, pt. a, 20 and 21 June 1941 (239-40, 258-9), BA-MA RM 7/25. See also Bailey 
and Ryan, Hitler vs. Roosevelt, 148-9. 

%° Fiihrer Conferences (21 June 1941). See also Hillgruber, Strategie, 448-9. 
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cautious and preferred the indirect and certainly less dangerous path. The 
first logical consequence of the occupation of Iceland was a corresponding 
extension of the security zone on 15 July (see Map III.1.1). British ships 
now had the opportunity to attach themselves to American convoys being put 
together to supply the troops stationed on Iceland. This indirect contribution 
to the protection of British sea routes had been intended by the Americans 
from the outset. Out of concern for dangerous developments in the Pacific, 
Roosevelt still hesitated for some time before enforcing the relevant passages of 
the ‘Navy Hemisphere Defense Plan No. 4’. Nevertheless, the Commander of 
the US Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Ernest J. King, left no doubt in his operational 
orders that he would attack any potentially hostile vessel in the vicinity of 
the convoys travelling within his sphere of operations.**? With the preparation 
of convoy operations, a close exchange of information developed between the 
British Admiralty and the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington. It was to 
providea basic prerequisite for the long-term planned integration of combined 
security operations. 

The American assessment of German prospects of success against the So- 
viet Union, and of future German strategy towards the maritime powers of 
Britain and the United States, showed a remarkable degree of affinity with the 
expectation and goals of Hitler, as emerges clearly from an examination of his 
various comments and directives. Immediately after the American occupation 
of Iceland, when Raeder asked for a directive as to whether this should be 
‘considered as an entry into the war, or as an act of provocation which should 
be ignored’, Hitler indicated that ‘he is most anxious to postpone the United 
States entry into the war for another one or two months’. To that end inci- 
dents in the Atlantic, i.e. attacks on American merchant ships and warships, 
were to be avoided.** Furthermore, Hitler even appears to have contemplated 
a temporary complete halt to U-boat operations in order to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of such incidents.** He apparently calculated that the eastern campaign 
would be won within a few months,*® which would have very positive results 
for the overall strategic position of the Reich. The German position on the 
European continent, Hitler believed, would then be so secure in the long term 
that there would be no need to avoid a conflict with the United States. The 
global dimensions of such a ‘world war strategy’ were also perceptible in the 
offer of an alliance made by Hitler on 14 July to the Japanese ambassador in 
Berlin, General Oshima:*’ the imminent destruction of Russia would remove 


*3 For details see Heinrichs, ‘Roosevelt’s Intervention’, 326 ff.; Rohwer, ‘USA und Schlacht 
im Atlantik’, 92 ff. On King’s operational orders see Norton, ‘Open Secret’, 72; Morison, Naval 
Operations, i. 78. 4 Fiihrer Conferences, (9 July 1941). 

*8 See Raeder’s draft in his own hand for the Fiihrer conference on 25 July 1941, facsimile and 
transcript in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 407 ff. 

46 See Hillgruber, Strategie, 536 ff.; Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(0). 

47 Memorandum of Minister Hewel of 15 July 1941, Documents on German Foreign Policy, D xiii, 
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a mutual enemy ‘once and for all’, and recognition that the United States and 
Britain would always be the enemies of Germany and Japan must become ‘the 
foundation of our state policy’. Hitler was well aware of the strategic pressure 
exerted by the United States, which had its effect both westwards into the Pa- 
cific and eastwards into the Atlantic: ‘From our point of view Russia threatens 
in the east, America in the west, from the point of view of Japan Russia in 
the west, America in the east. He was therefore of the opinion that we must 
destroy them together.’ It was not merely the geographical distance from his 
potential ally which ensured that this world-spanning war plan would remain 
an illusion and a Utopia, but also a shortage of resources and, even more, the 
deep discrepancy between the strategic objectives of the two sides. Within the 
Japanese leadership only a minority would have been ready to follow Germany 
unconditionally on such a dangerous course of confrontation.** 

Internal disputes within the Japanese leadership over a policy which placed 
Japanese national interests unequivocally in the foreground and took no ac- 
count of the wishes of its European ally were largely concealed from Hitler. 
On the day of his conversation with Oshima, and convinced that the fate of 
Russia was already sealed, he signed guidelines ‘concerning personnel and 
equipment’ which gave high priority to the construction of tanks and to the 
Luftwaffe; the navy had to be content with the continuation of the U-boat 
programme and with such measures as were ‘essential for the direct prosecu- 
tion of the war against England and, should the need arise, against America’.*° 
It remains an open question whether Hitler wanted to use the strengthened 
air armament mainly for the defence of the vast conquered territories or, as 
indicated by some of his comments to Raeder in connection with a possible 
occupation of the Azores, also for offensive purposes in a coming conflict with 
the United States.*° As far as the Naval War Staff was concerned, however, 
these guidelines disappointed their hopes for an urgent concentration of forces 
on measures which might have a decisive impact on British imports. They 
were certain that the ‘army tank programme and the increased air armament 
[did not permit] account to be taken of the Navy and Luftwaffe at the same 
time’.*’ On the other hand, there was considerable anxiety about Germany’s 
potential American adversary, now systematically taking up positions through 
the occupation of Greenland and Iceland, which might be followed by others, 
e.g. the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, and Dakar. The consequence for the 
German war effort would be disastrous, as the Naval War Staff noted in its war 
diary as early as 16 July: alongside the ‘elimination of any prospect of a successful 
prosecution of the war with surface vessels’, the conduct of the war with U-boats 
would be greatly damaged and the entire German-Italian position in North 


48 Mainly Foreign Minister Matsuoka, though he was excluded when the Cabinet was reshuffled 
on 18 July 1941. See sects. I.11.3(a) at n. 305 and II.11 at n. 67 (Rahn). 

* Hitler’s War Directives, No. 32a (14 July 1941), here p. 82. 
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Africa threatened. If the enemy possessed these positions, he would have ‘such 
a favourable starting-point for the final battle in the Atlantic that in the long 
term it would no longer be possible to bring about his total defeat by attacking 
his imports’.*? Even at this stage the reasons for Germany’s subsequent failure 
had thus been outlined: when the Allies entrenched themselves in Africa a 
year later (Operation Torch) the battle for imports had not yet been finally re- 
solved, but given the available shipbuilding potential—of which the Germans 
were well aware—there could be no doubt about the eventual outcome.*? 

In July two factors—the significant early successes of the campaign against 
Russia, which induced a misplaced optimism in the Naval War Staff as else- 
where, and dangerous developments in the Atlantic, where time was clearly not 
on the side of Germany—persuaded the navy command to attempt at various 
levels to convince the Wehrmacht leadership and Hitler himself of the strategic 
necessity of making the two naval powers the focus of the German war effort 
as soon as possible. The Naval War Staff produced a detailed memorandum 
which gave a sober analysis of the dangers and options facing Germany and, 
following Mahan, outlined the dilemma facing a continental power which was 
forced to wage war against the two greatest maritime powers in the world de- 
spite its own lack of some important elements of naval power:** ‘In contrast to 
the world war of 1914-18, in which we possessed the second strongest battle 
fleet in the world but not the base for its operations, we now havea strategically 
favourable starting-point but lack the Atlantic battle fleet necessary for opera- 
tions.’ The two allied naval powers would fight on after the defeat of the Soviet 
Union in order to achieve their ‘final goal’—‘the destruction of Germany on 
the Continent’. In the light of the American shipbuilding programme, which 
would take greater effect after 1942, it was essential to increase the number of 
ships sunk ‘until danger-point for British imports is reached again’. Taking 
this time factor into account, the Naval War Staff concluded that ‘the enemy’s 
prospects for the battle of the Atlantic [must] on sober and detached obser- 
vation be regarded as favourable for the year 1942’.** It therefore pleaded for 
the exploitation of the political possibilities of co-operation with France and 
Japan in order to bring about a successful resolution of the conflict in the At- 
lantic by means of the concentrated operation of all available forces, especially 
U-boats and air forces. At the same time Raeder attempted to force Hitler to 
reach a binding decision.*° He had noted various comments by Hitler which 


2 Tbid., 16 July 1941 (235-6). See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 404. 
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led him to doubt whether the conduct of the naval war in the Atlantic had 
yet been accorded the priority it deserved. By contemplating a complete halt 
to the U-boat war and criticizing the operations of heavy surface vessels in 
the Atlantic, Hitler had made it manifestly clear that in future he intended to 
make the basic decisions about the naval war effort to a greater degree than be- 
fore. Only this would explain Raeder’s ‘great concern that the basic idea of the 
war effort against England is being increasingly neglected’. Raeder’s simplistic 
description of the overall German war effort (“The war on land is mainly the 
domain of the Fuhrer; the war in the air likewise G6ring’s’) led him to believe 
that the war at sea must remain his sole responsibility. He therefore made an 
unsuccessful attempt to persuade Hitler to allow the navy a certain freedom of 
action with appropriate powers. In view of the fact that victory in Russia had 
not yet been won, Hitler was objectively unable to give his consent to such a 
decision. Furthermore Raeder was unable to point to any great successes in 
the ‘battle of the Atlantic’, a fact which he ascribed mainly to strengthened 
defences, inadequate support from the Luftwaffe, and increased American as- 
sistance to the British. His references to the dangers that might result from an 
occupation of North Africa by British and American forces clearly indicated 
the spot of serious weaknesses in the strategic position of the Axis in Europe, 
which could rapidly lead to crisis. If the enemy gained a firm foothold there, it 
would no longer be possible to defeat the British; instead the other side would 
control an extensive marshalling area for operations against Europe’s southern 
flank. Raeder therefore demanded a ‘settlement of German-—French relations’ 
as the basis for political and military co-operation. This would enable Ger- 
many to exploit North Africa with its French colonies as the starting-point 
for the ‘decisive struggle of the battle of the Atlantic’. He also pleaded for 
the extension of the trade war against American merchant ships by way of 
procedure according to the prize regulations, in order to put an end to growing 
American support for the British. By adding the condition that this political 
decision would probably be possible only after the conclusion of the campaign 
in the east, Raeder outlined the dilemma facing the Germans in their conduct 
of the war. Hitler immediately took his cue and offered the assurance that his 
view of the effectiveness of the war against British imports was unchanged. He 
wished only ‘to avoid having the USA declare war while the eastern campaign 
is still in progress’, after which he ‘reserves the right to take severe action 
against the USA as well’. As regards policy towards France, Hitler made no 
concession to the wishes of his Naval War Staff, probably largely out of con- 
cern for Germany’s ally Italy.*’ The ‘basic structure of German strategy’ was 
not changed, and could not have been changed, even if Raeder had been more 
skilful or obstinate in presenting his demands:** on the grounds of the available 
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resources and potential alone, the plans of the Naval War Staff could not be 
realized, while the period ‘after’ the war in the east never materialized. 

Meanwhile it became clear that the United States was determined to in- 
tensify the policy of providing assistance to Britain by all means save entry 
into the conflict—the ‘short of war policy —and thereby to move inexorably 
into the position of dominant partner in order to achieve its own political and 
economic ideas for the postwar peacetime order. Against the background of its 
own failures during the peacemaking of 1919-20, and in the fear of possible 
secret British—Soviet agreements, Washington was determined from the outset 
to keep the initiative in this important area.*’ The grave military and economic 
situation facing the British, as well as the unresolved issue of possible American 
entry into the war, offered the Americans a favourable starting-point for the 
coming negotiations. To that extent the result of the long-awaited conference 
between the two heads of government, which took place in Placentia Bay off 
Argentia (Newfoundland) from 9 to 12 August 1941, was virtually decided in 
advance. During the negotiations the Americans were able to achieve accept- 
ance of most of their political and military ideas. The British, on the other 
hand, were disappointed to discover that the Americans, though intending 
to intensify their open and covert assistance, still appeared a long way from 
actually entering the war.® 

Dangerous developments in South-East Asia and the Pacific—Japan had 
now established itself in Indo-China®'—convinced the British of the urgent 
need for concerted action in order to send a warning signal to Tokyo. Strategic 
positions (such as Singapore) and Dominions (such as Australia) were now 
threatened, and in view of British commitments in Europe and the Middle 
East, their security could be guaranteed only with American support. However, 
Roosevelt had already responded with the freezing of Japanese accounts and 
an oil embargo. He apparently wished to avoid a further escalation and the risk 
of a premature outbreak of hostilities in order to gain time for the American 
rearmament programme. The result was that the United States played a lone 
hand in its relations with Japan, with Washington drawing attention in a 
moderate form to its legitimate rights and interests.° 

From the outset the American general staff was sceptical of the strategic 
approach adopted by the British, which was to hold as many of its positions 
in Europe and the Far East as possible and to seek victory against Germany 
mainly through the war in the air. The Americans were convinced that the 
Germans could be defeated only by a large-scale invasion and a subsequent 
land war. Since the American army leadership also believed that the Soviet 
Union would collapse in 1941, or in 1942 at the latest, and that the British 
would then be in very great danger, it advocated the abandonment of what 
it regarded as second-ranking British positions in the Middle East and the 
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concentration of forces on the defence of the British Isles and the securing of 
Atlantic sea routes. Roosevelt, on the other hand, was more inclined to sup- 
port the British view that a campaign of strategic bombing might remove the 
need for an expensive, and therefore politically difficult, expedition of ground 
forces to Europe. Furthermore, there were domestic political constraints on 
the decisions of the American President. Recent debates in Congress over the 
extension of military service, which had been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives only by the barest of majorities, had again made this dilemma 
glaringly apparent.® 

Naval forces and sea routes had high priority in the strategic thinking of the 
President. The consequence was that, in his position as commander-in-chief, 
he could utilize the military instrument of the US Navy within the framework 
of his pro-British foreign policy; it was in America’s own security interests 
to ensure that American armaments arrived safely where they were required 
by Britain. At the Argentia conference, when Churchill asked for the general 
participation of the US Navy in the protection of North Atlantic convoys 
and the supervision of the Denmark Strait, Roosevelt gave the appropriate 
promises” even though it was some time before they took operational effect. 
In this context the President apparently indicated to Churchill that, bearing in 
mind the difficulty of his relations with Congress, he wished to avoid the formal 
path of making a declaration of war on Germany. Instead, through American 
participation in the defence of convoys within the German blockade zone, he 
hoped to provoke ‘incidents’ which would justify the opening of hostilities.°° 
Such incidents were not long in coming. 

After some preparations and agreements with the British Admiralty, the 
Commander of the US Atlantic Fleet, Admiral King, issued his order of op- 
erations on 1 September. This regulated the details of American engagement, 
especially the taking and handing over of the convoys in mid-Atlantic from 
and to British escort vessels, and was due to come into force on 15 Septem- 
ber.®° Before this could happen an incident occurred on 4 September some 
200 nautical miles south-west of Iceland. Given the overlapping of the Ger- 
man exclusion zone of 25 March and the new American security zone, it had 
been virtually inevitable. Following a reported sighting and the depth-charge 
attacks of a British patrol aircraft, the American destroyer Greer on its way 
to Iceland had clashed with the German U-boat U-652 and conducted an in- 
conclusive fight with torpedoes and depth-charges. It was the first exchange 
of fire between German and American forces in the war. Both sides had some 
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justification for the view that their adversary had begun the attack. The close 
co-operation between the British patrol aircraft and the American destroyer, 
which continued to give regular reports of its position, was not known to the 
U-boat commander, who thought the depth-charges from the aircraft were an 
attack by the destroyer and responded by launching a torpedo attack.°’ 

Roosevelt immediately recognized that the incident provided the antici- 
pated opportunity for a further escalation of American engagement in the 
Atlantic. In his broadcast of 11 September, although the US naval command 
had informed him about the real course of events, he described the incident as 
though the Greer had been conducting herself in a harmless manner and had 
suddenly been attacked without warning by a German submarine. He took 
the opportunity to issue a vehement denunciation of Hitler’s aggressive war 
policy, which he deemed to be aimed at world domination, and the associated 
German war effort in the Atlantic, which he classified as piracy. His words 
could not have been more clear: faced with a rattlesnake ready to attack, one 
made a pre-emptive strike rather than waiting until it struck. The approach to 
German U-boats and surface raiders, the ‘rattlesnakes of the Atlantic’, would 
be similar. In those parts of the ocean essential for the defence of the United 
States, American naval and air forces would no longer wait for German at- 
tacks, but would do their duty and protect all merchant shipping—irrespective 
of whether the vessels were under American or foreign flags—within their 
own defensive waters. Clearly turning against his domestic political oppo- 
nents, Roosevelt emphasized that this was not an act of war but an act of pure 
self-defence. On the other hand, the warning to the Axis was unequivocal: 
‘From now on, if German or Italian vessels of war enter the waters the pro- 
tection of which is necessary for American defence, they do so at their own 
peril’.°* 

Churchill received this happy news with the comment that from now on 
Hitler could choose only between losing the battle of the Atlantic or being 
drawn into constant conflict with American naval forces.®’ This largely correct 
assessment was shared by the Naval War Staff in Berlin, which characterized 
Roosevelt’s order to attack in international law as ‘a locally limited declaration 
of war’ and argued that from a military point of view the ‘only possible conse- 
quence’ would be armed response to every open act of war. On 17 September 
Raeder told Hitler that Roosevelt was aiming ‘to force us to restrict our use 
of arms out of fear of incidents’. German submission would not only reduce 
the number of vessels sunk, but also encourage the Americans to intervene 
on an even larger scale. By contrast, a tough response would ‘make Roosevelt 
restrict rather than intensify his measures, as he apparently still wishes to avoid 

°7 Tn detail in Hasselwander, ‘US-Zerstérer “Greer”’, 148. See also Bailey and Ryan, Hitler vs. 
Roosevelt, 168 ff.; Abbazia, Roosevelt’s Navy, 223 ff. 

°’ Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 746 (also pp. 747 ff. on the genesis of the speech); 
German translation in Archiv der Gegenwart (1941), 5191-2. See also Fiihrer Conferences (17 


Sept. 1941). 
°° Churchill to Field Marshal Smuts, 14 Sept. 1941: Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 747. 
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an open regular war, at least as long as Zapan is not certain to remain neut- 
ral’. Against the background of subsequent events in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
Raeder was quite correct in his assessment. However, Hitler still hoped for ‘the 
great decision’ in the east and ordered that incidents in the war on merchant 
shipping must be avoided until around the middle of October.’”° Raeder did 
not contradict. A later attempt by his chief of staff, Vice-Admiral Kurt Fricke, 
to persuade the foreign ministry of the great military disadvantages of ‘careful 
handling of the United States taken to the extreme’ was without effect.’! Yet 
again the navy command was made aware of the limits of its influence on the 
decision-making process. 

By contrast, on 11 September the American general staff produced a detailed 
assessment of the situation”? which dealt with the potential enemies and allies 
of the United States and again described ‘the complete military overthrow of 
Germany’ as the main objective of American strategy. Once it had subjugated 
the whole of Europe—and it was left open whether this included Britain—and 
once Japan had entered the war, Germany could not be defeated by the re- 
maining European powers. The general staff considered it important to retain 
the British Isles as the starting-point for a military offensive, and emphasized 
that the defence of Britain was dependent in large part on the security of the 
Atlantic sea routes:”? if the loss of British maritime transport capacity were 
not significantly reduced, or if Germany failed to collapse from within, then 
British resistance could not be continued into the distant future. “The im- 
mediate and strong reinforcement of British forces in the Atlantic by United 
States naval and air contingents, supplemented by a large additional shipping 
tonnage, will be required if the United Kingdom is to remain in the war.’ If 
it was in the strategic interests of the United States to support and strengthen 
the British position in Europe, then the logical response would be to use the 
American merchant fleet to that end. The obstacle to this was the Neutrality 
Laws of 1939, unless Hitler could be provoked by the operations of the US 
Atlantic Fleet into a declaration of war on the United States. It seems that 
Roosevelt continued to hope for this outcome, particularly as the prospects for 
Congressional acceptance of an American declaration of war continued to be 
poor. The torpedoing of the destroyer Kearny on 17 October well within the 
German area of operations and hard on the border of the American security 
zone (see Map III.1.1) offered the opportunity for a further escalation in the 
form of revision of the obstructive Neutrality Laws. The Kearny was part 
of a group which had reinforced the British force protecting the endangered 


7° Lagevortrdge (17 Sept. 1941) (not in trans.); see especially the military and political assessment 


by the Naval War Staff, ibid. 289-90. 

™ 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 1 Oct. 1941 (p. 4), BA-MA RM 7/29. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, 
1. 505. 

” From Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, 158 ff. (doc. 85). See Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 
749-50; Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 60. 

73 Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt (as n. 72). 
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convoy SC 48.”* Eleven American sailors lost their lives during the attack, the 
first casualties of American forces in the Second World War. Roosevelt waited 
ten days before responding on 27 October with a vigorous attack on German 
war policy and Hitler in particular, though without explaining the details of 
the incident:”* shooting had begun, and history would show who had fired the 
first shot. He repeated that the US Navy would fire first and announced the 
attempt to revise the Neutrality Laws with the arming of American merchant 
shipping and the transport of war material on American merchant ships to the 
ports of friendly countries. This meant, in other words, the opening of for- 
mer war zones in Europe to which American merchant ships had previously 
been forbidden to sail. When Hitler did not react as expected and London, 
as well as Washington, learnt from deciphered radio signals that German U- 
boats were being sent orders to avoid all incidents with American naval forces, 
Roosevelt refrained from engaging in any further escalation. The sinking of 
the destroyer Reuben James on 31 October (with the loss of 115 lives) had no 
further effect on American—German relations, but strengthened Congressional 
support for Roosevelt’s efforts to relax the Neutrality Laws in the decisive vote 
of 13 November.”® The relatively meagre majority of 18 votes in the House 
of Representatives showed the fine line Roosevelt was being forced to take 
with his cautious policy at the edge of war, even though opinion polls in the 
middle of October revealed that 70 per cent of the population thought it more 
important to defeat Hitler than to stay out of the war. The bare majority in 
Congress also made it clear that an American declaration of war would have 
to depend on foreign-policy events or incidents of greater significance than 
the conflict over Atlantic convoy routes.’”” From the decrypting of Japanese 
diplomatic telegrams Roosevelt knew that conflict was more likely to break 
out in the Pacific than the Atlantic.”® 

Alongside the continuing and exhausting campaign in the east, develop- 
ments during October had presented Hitler with a strategic need to overcome 
the crisis in the Mediterranean. This was essential in order to hold the position 
in North Africa which the navy command regarded as an important element 
in a successful conclusion to the war.”’ In view of the shortage of other forces, 
U-boats had to be withdrawn from the Atlantic in order to stabilize the situ- 
ation, an action which appeared irresponsible in the light of the concept of 
a war on imports. Once again it was apparent that the Axis powers had al- 
ready overstretched their potential—that they could maintain their position 
only by switches of focus and were unable to consolidate it in the long term. 


™ Rohwer, ‘Kearny-Zwischenfall’; Abbazia, Roosevelt’s Navy, 265 ff.; Bailey and Ryan, Hitler 
vs. Roosevelt, 196 ff.; also sect. III.111.1(b) at n. 34 (Rahn). 

7 Archiv der Gegenwart (1941), 5253-4. 

76 See Rohwer, ‘USA und Schlacht im Atlantik’, 129 (discussion contribution). 

7 Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 292; Divine, Reluctant Belligerent, 144. 

78 Rohwer, ‘USA und Schlacht im Atlantik’, 102. 

7 See Skl, B.Nr. Ib 1515/41, 13 Sept. 1941, in Fiihrer Conferences (17 Sept. 1941). On this 
subject see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 474, and sect. III.1. at n. 48 (Rahn). 
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By contrast, Hitler’s analysis of the overall situation in the war showed that he 
was still prey to the illusion that his great aim—the destruction of the Soviet 
Union—was basically already achieved.*° 

On 27 October the chief of staff in the Naval War Staff, Vice-Admiral Fricke, 
came to Fiihrer headquarters on behalf of the navy in order to clarify where 
the focus of the naval war effort was to lie with regard to the overall conduct of 
the war. During a discussion with Hitler which lasted several hours, Fricke was 
given the benefit of direct knowledge of the dictator’s assessment of the situ- 
ation and his aims for the continued progress of the war.*' Hitler gave a survey 
of the overall situation and indicated that ‘the clearing up in the east’ was ne- 
cessary as the ‘precondition for any successful showdown against Britain’. The 
‘security of the continental space’ was now the ‘first strategic requirement’, to- 
gether with securing the position in the Mediterranean. In this context Hitler 
outlined the internal political situation in Italy in gloomy terms: the mood was 
deteriorating day by day, outside Fascist circles there was great war-weariness, 
the people longed for quiet and spoke of ‘the Germans’ war’—a remarkably 
accurate and honest view. It was therefore no surprise that Hitler was consider- 
ing the possibility of a domestic political upheaval and the defection of Italy, 
which would also result in ‘France drifting over to the enemy’, the defection of 
Spain, and the loss of North Africa. This development must be opposed with 
all possible means—which led to a categorical demand for the reinforcement of 
German air and naval forces in the Mediterranean. By contrast, Fricke took the 
view of the Naval War Staff that it was essential to concentrate available forces 
against British supply lines in the Atlantic. He used a dramatic image of the 
objectives of the German war effort: precisely now, at a time when the collapse 
of Russia would make the British position infinitely worse, it was important 
‘not to loosen the noose around Britain, but on the contrary to draw it tighter 
through increased sinkings of imports’. This argument, actually so familiar to 
Hitler from the war in the east, does not appear to have greatly impressed him. 
He held to his demand for the immediate ‘creation of an unmistakable point of 
main effort’ in the Mediterranean, since ‘the removal of Germany/Italy from 
the Mediterranean would be an intolerable threat to the security of the Euro- 
pean continent’. Hitler’s hopes of a Japanese offensive in the Far East to relieve 
the German war effort were kept within bounds. Confirming the view of the 


8° From Hillgruber, Strategie, 537 n. 3. 

8! There are two different records of this discussion: (1) Niederschrift der Besprechung des 
Fihrers mit dem Chef des Stabes der Seekriegsleitung, Vizeadmiral Fricke, iber den Einsatz 
deutscher Marine-Streitkrafte im Mittelmeer (27 Oct. 1941), in Fuihrer Conferences (not in trans- 
lation; cf. Lagevortrdge, 301-4), cited by Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 476-7; (2) record in 1. Skl, 
KTB, pt. a, 28 Oct. 1941 (474-8), BA-MA RM 7/29, mistakenly described by Salewski, ibid. 
476 n. 38, as the ‘extensively cited’ version. As Fricke signed the KTB every day and made no 
handwritten changes to the wording in the KTB of 28 Oct., it is safe to assume that he not only 
approved of this version, but had probably provided a verbal version to the Skl conference. Ver- 
sion I was apparently intended for wider distribution. Here version 2 is used, since it provides 
more detail of Hitler’s comments and intentions regarding the war effort as a whole (emphases in 
original). 
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Naval War Staff, he too regarded the new Japanese government—the Tojo 
cabinet had been in office since 18 October*’*—as ‘still too wishy-washy and 
irresolute’. This is further evidence of the inability of the German leadership 
to understand the strategic dilemma and decision-making processes of their 
potential ally in the endeavour to introduce combined strategic objectives on 
a global scale. However, in a remarkable and over-confident reference, Hitler 
also suggested that a Japanese thrust against Vladivostok would ‘on its own 
bring no decisive relief for the German war effort’, but that the main strategic 
objective of the Japanese must be achieved through an advance to the south. 
When Fricke raised the ‘question of the final victorious ending of the war’ 
and claimed that ‘the complete overthrow of Britain was necessary to secure the 
European new order’, Hitler revealed openly that his own view of Britain was 
very different from that of the navy. He was ‘even now ready at any time... 
to conclude peace with Britain, as the European space which Germany has 
secured for itself through the conduct of the war so far is sufficient for the future 
of the German people’. During the conversation Fricke gained the impression 
that Hitler was prepared to make concessions on the colonial question:** the 
Fuhrer was inclined to ‘regard the question of a German colonial empire in 
mid-Africa as an issue of the second rank only. Ftthrer would evidently welcome 
it if England after the conclusion of the campaign in the east was ready to be 
conciliatory (from Churchill the Ftthrer expects no conciliation), even without 
the prospect of Germany gaining further territories than it currently occupies.’ 
In conclusion Fricke registered only that Hitler was ‘not particularly interested 
in a technical end to the war’, again revealing that Fricke and Hitler saw the 
war in separate and fundamentally different dimensions. Fricke, though rather 
sympathetic to National Socialist ideas,** was a naval officer still so strongly 
influenced by the traditional thinking of the conservative élites that he believed 
wars should be ended by a formal cessation of hostilities. In Hitler’s political 
thinking, on the other hand, ‘war was the norm and peace the exception’.** 
According to the unequivocal instructions of Hitler, the navy had no choice 
but to send the required U-boats into the Mediterranean, even though their 
strategic effect there was initially judged to be slight. Raeder became con- 
vinced that the disadvantage of withdrawing the boats from the Atlantic would 
have to be accepted in order to deal with the threatening developments in 
the Mediterranean to which the Naval War Staff had repeatedly drawn at- 
tention.*° From the outset Naval War Staff blocked the expected protest of 
D6nitz, who was naturally eager for the weapon to be deployed to great- 
est effect, by drawing attention to Hitler’s clear assessment of the situation, 
against which ‘no protest is possible, particularly as the Fiihrer is even ready 


8? See sects. [.11.3(a) at n. 325, [1.11 at n. 81 (Rahn). 

83 See Germany and the Second World War, iii, sect. I.1v, on the subject of the German élites 
and their ideas concerning a colonial empire. 

84 See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 110-11. 85 Haffner, The Meaning of Hitler, 112. 

86 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 28 Oct. 1941 (479), BA-MA RM 7/29. 
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practically to abandon the U-boat war in the Atlantic until the situation in the 
Mediterranean is settled’.*” Though this danger was avoided, the employment 
of U-boats in the Atlantic was so much reduced that Dénitz was moved to 
speak of a ‘U-boat vacuum’ which could only be welcome to the enemy.** The 
Naval War Staff attempted to contain this manifest weakness by employing 
the few available heavy surface vessels. However, at the beginning of Novem- 
ber this plan met with opposition from Hitler. Largely for reasons of prestige, 
he was unwilling to risk the spectacular loss of a heavy cruiser—the Admi- 
val Scheer had been earmarked for this wide-ranging operation—and wanted 
instead to use the heavy vessels to create a point of main effort in the Arc- 
tic Sea, thereby securing the northern flank and attacking the sea routes to 
Russia.*? 

The subordinate importance which the war effort in the Atlantic was as- 
signed in German strategy at the end of 1941, and which became inevitable 
in the face of the crises in Russia and in the Mediterranean, was expressed in 
particularly drastic fashion after Germany declared war on the United States: 
only six U-boats were made available for an immediate offensive on the Ameri- 
can coast. At the end of December the navy command still hesitated to initiate 
the withdrawal of the two battleships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst—both of 
which would shortly be ready for action—from their ostensibly favourable po- 
sitions on the Atlantic coast. It then became clear that Hitler, in the light of 
the complete inadequacy of air defences throughout western Europe, had a 
more realistic assessment of the precarious position of the two ships than the 
Naval War Staff and was prepared to draw the conclusions. He allowed only 
the alternatives of decommissioning or redeploying them to Norway:°*° ‘It was 
impossible to leave the crews and material idle when every man was needed 
at the front. Moreover he believed that the age of the big ships was past... 
He understood that the navy found it hard to get used to these ideas, he too 
had once been a protagonist of very big ships. The problem now, however, 
was how to make effective use of men and material.’ Here Hitler was touching 
on a sore point regarding previous use of the limited forces available to the 
navy, since internal criticism within the service of the high cost in men and 
materials involved in restoring the combat-readiness of the two battleships 
had touched on precisely this issue. It was D6nitz who four weeks before, 
in his ‘Reflections on Increasing the Effectiveness of the U-boat War’, had 
concluded that battleships and cruisers were no longer absolutely indispens- 


8” Tbid., 29 Oct. 1941 (498). See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 477-8.; also sect. III.111.1(b) at n. 
61 (Rahn). 

88 B.d.U., g. Kdos. 635/41 Chefs., 3 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/845, 220-1. See also 1. Skl, KTB, 
pt. A, 3 Nov. 1941 (43-4), ibid., RM 7/30. 

8° Fiihrer Conferences (13 Nov. and 29 Dec. 1941). See sect. II].111.2(c) of the present volume. 

°° Adj. d.Wehr.b.Fiihrer, Br.B.Nr. 1/42 g.Kdos. Chefs, 1 Jan. 1942, minute of discussion of 
29 Dec. 1941 by Captain von Puttkamer, second copy, BA-MA RM 7/133, 331-5. Puttkamer’s 
minute clearly differs from that of Raeder on some points relating to Hitler’s comments. See 
Fiihrer Conferences (29 Dec. 1941). 
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able to the conduct of the war in the Atlantic.®! Hitler’s remarks must have 
caused dismay in the Naval War Staff, particularly as the tying down of enemy 
forces in the Pacific-East Asia theatre of war promised to relieve the German 
position in the Atlantic. However, Fricke’s ‘sharp and detailed opposition’ to 
Hitler’s arguments apparently had no effect.®? In April 1941, in conversation 
with the Japanese foreign minister Matsuoka, Hitler had still taken the view 
that the fighting against sea transport capacity meant a ‘decisive weakening 
not only of Britain, but also of America’ and that preparations had been made 
‘so that no American could land in Europe’.”* By the end of 1941, however, the 
possible long-term effects of a successful war in the Atlantic had receded into 
the background in his strategic calculations. Now he would prefer a situation 
in the Arctic waters where ‘four ships bringing tanks to the Russian front were 
sunk rather than 100,000 GRT in the South Atlantic’.°** Quite apart from the 
fact that tank deliveries by the western powers remained relatively insignif- 
icant compared with Soviet tank production,®* the observation again raised 
the basic question of the strategic objective of the German naval war effort in 
the Atlantic. Should victory be sought in the ‘race’ between sinkings and the 
building of new ships, or should the Atlantic be regarded as the approach to 
‘fortress Europe’, with the aim of defending it against an opponent far supe- 
rior in terms of materials and men? Should German naval forces act against 
Allied seaborne commerce traffic in general, or mainly against merchant ships 
carrying war material? 


°! B.d.U. g.Kdos. 3618, 26 Nov. 1941 to Ob.d.M., in Lagevortrdge (29 Dec. 1941) (not in trans.). 
On this subject see sect. III. of the present volume (Rahn). 

° Fiihrer Conferences (29 Dec. 1941). See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 5. 

°3 Minute of discussion between Hitler and the Japanese foreign minister, Matsuoka, on 4 Apr. 
1941, DGFP p xii, No. 266. 

°* Minute by Puttkamer, 1 Jan. 1942 (as n. 90), 335. 

°5 See sect. VI.1.3(b) at n. 156 (Wegner). 


II. Allied Sea Transport Capacity 
as a Strategic Problem of the 
German Naval War Effort 


UNTIL well into 1942 there were conflicting views within the German navy 
leadership regarding the effective use of available forces against Allied sea 
routes in the North Atlantic. On the one hand, Raeder and the Naval War 
Staff wanted to dissipate the enemy’s forces and to disrupt his supplies by 
extensive employment of all means of naval warfare, i.e., in addition to the 
U-boats, heavy surface units, auxiliary cruisers, and the Luftwaffe. On the 
other hand, the Commander of U-boats, Dénitz, demanded an unequivocal 
concentration of the naval war effort on the U-boats and their massed use 
against convoys in the North Atlantic. On 26 November, in a realistic assess- 
ment of actual conditions and especially of direct American support for the 
British war effort, he presented Raeder with his alternative concept in the form 
of ‘Reflections on increasing the effectiveness of the U-boat war’.' This docu- 
ment was concerned solely with the potential directly available to the navy in 
terms of manpower and material. Its immediate implementation would have 
signified a ‘serious intervention in the overall concept of marine armament and 
naval strategy’.” Dénitz took the view that ‘in the struggle with the two biggest 
naval powers on earth’ the era of cruiser warfare in the Atlantic was past be- 
cause operations of surface vessels were no longer likely to be as successful 
as had been anticipated. Instead of attacks on enemy sea routes, these vessels 
followed the defensive objective of evading superior enemy forces: ‘Only the 
U-boat can therefore continue to penetrate into the areas where the enemy 
enjoys naval supremacy, remain there, and fight, since it does not need to take 
issue with this enemy supremacy. The increased presence of enemy battleships 
and cruisers in these areas does not mean greater danger for the U-boat, but 
on the contrary a welcome increase in targets. The Commander of U-boats 
emphatically disputes that our battleships and cruisers are indispensable for 
the conduct of the war in the Atlantic.’ 

D6nitz found it difficult ‘to see urgent operational tasks’ even for destroyers. 
In view of the foreseeable increase in British-American shipbuilding from the 
current 180,000 GRT per month to 553,000 per month by December 1942, he 
drew attention to the time factor which was working against the German naval 
war effort and argued that it was right ‘to strike as soon as possible’ before the 


' B.d.U. g.Kdos. 3618, 26 Nov. 1941 (arrived at Ob.d.M. on 4 Dec. 1941), original in BA- 
MA RM 7/845, 231-46. Reproduced in full in Lagevortrdge, 320-5 (not in English version). See 
Do6nitz, Zehn Jahre, 161; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 445-6. 2 Salewski, ibid. 445. 
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task became even more difficult. Germany, with its weak surface forces, could 
not wage a naval war using the same means as the strongest naval powers. Here 
D6nitz was broaching a critical issue in the existing operational concept of his 
commander-in-chief and the Naval War Staff. This concept—characterized 
by ambitions of German naval power—continued to concede to heavy surface 
vessels a role in the Atlantic war on imports which was no longer justified 
by objective conditions. D6énitz expressed uncompromising opposition to this 
concept and put forward his own radical alternative. To support his demand 
for the intensification of the U-boat war, he therefore argued that the navy 
could ‘make a contribution to the victorious conclusion of this war only by 
employing the U-boat’. 

The main aim of D6nitz’s key arguments was to encourage a reorganization 
of the limited numbers of qualified shipyard workers available. This, he hoped, 
would lead to a significant increase in the number of boats in the areas of 
operations by speeding up finishing work and maintenance on new U-boats 
and front-line boats. However, as the substance of various marginal notes 
makes clear, the Naval War Staff continued to view such radical demands 
with scepticism and hostility: a ‘solely U-boat navy’ would not be the right 
thing even given the inferior position of the Reich;? in the absence of a threat 
from German surface vessels, enemy battleships would simply cease to sail and 
the enemy would be able to concentrate more resources on U-boat defence.* 
However, these arguments remained superficial and did not deal with the core 
of the problem raised by D6nitz: was the vast expenditure of manpower and 
material utilized in making big surface vessels combat-ready really justified by 
the military benefits produced? On the other hand Vice-Admiral Fricke, who 
only months before had boldly advocated his own interpretation of German 
naval ambitions, recognized that Germany was near the limits of its productive 
capacity:* ‘We too will have to cut our coats according to our cloth, just as the 
tank divisions in the army and the number of battle squadrons in the Luftwaffe 
cannot be brought up to the “vitally necessary” scale!’ But if it was impossible 
to reach the ‘vitally necessary scale’, how could a crucial strategic triumph 
be achieved? This obvious question was not even asked, let alone answered. 
Indeed, it seems that the officers in the Naval War Staff, who were responsible 
for analysing Germany’s overall situation, were reluctant to ask such questions 
openly and think them through. 

A few weeks later, the demands of the Commander of U-boats were given un- 
expected support when Hitler brought pressure to bear on the navy command 
over the use of battleships. In the face of the alternatives of decommissioning 
or redeploying them to Norway, the Naval War Staff was forced to abandon 
its plans to use the heavy units at sea; Hitler considered that these vessels 
could be used to good effect only on the northern periphery of the German 


% Marginal note C/Skl, Vice-Adm. Fricke, in original (as n. 1), 240. 
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sphere of influence, where they could help to prevent a landing by the British. 
The Naval War Staff again faced the dilemma of reconciling its own strategic 
ideas with those of Hitler. During his second attempt to overthrow the Soviet 
Union, which would demand the employment of all reserves, the dictator was 
eager to avoid the risk of a second front in western or northern Europe. 

While the overall strategic situation led the Naval War Staff to favour the 
war against merchant shipping, concentrating on the attack against vital sea 
routes and transport, Dénitz remained fully committed to his idea of a war 
against tonnage. For him the U-boat war was always a war against the Allies’ 
merchant shipping tonnage. He summarized this concept in his war diary on 
15 April 1942: 


The enemy merchant navies are a collective factor. It is therefore immaterial where any 
one ship is sunk, for it must ultimately be replaced by new construction. What counts 
in the long run is the preponderance of sinkings over new construction. Shipbuilding 
and arms production are centred in the United States, while England is the European 
outpost and sally port. 


In a realistic assessment of enemy potential, Dénitz advocated ‘pulling up the 
trouble by the roots’, since every ship sunk would then count twice—not only 
in terms of tonnage, but also in the elimination of its cargo, which would be 
lost to the enemy armament industry. In his view the tonnage war also made an 
effective contribution to preventing a second front and thus directly to the de- 
fence of France and Norway.® He believed that the war at sea would be decided 
by the ‘race’ between sinkings and the building of new vessels: if the Germans 
succeeded over an extended period in sinking more ships than the enemy was 
able to replace by building new ones, then the British economy and defensive 
strength would inevitably be crippled and would eventually collapse. Since the 
Allies were constantly expanding their shipbuilding capacity, the time factor 
would play a decisive role. It was therefore essential for the Germans to sink 
the maximum tonnage possible before the enemy could cover its losses by 
building new ships. In view of this time factor and the fact that the Germans 
would have insufficient U-boats until the end of 1942, what mattered to him 
was that enemy shipping should be sunk where the greatest successes could be 
achieved for the shortest operations and the least loss of submarines. D6nitz 
thus coined the phrase ‘the economical employment of U-boats’, taking up 
a theory which had been formulated in 1912 by the British theoretician and 
historian of naval warfare, J. S. Corbett:’ 


The base idea of the attack and defence of trade may be summed up in the old adage: 
“Where the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.’ The most fertile areas 
always attracted the strongest attack, and therefore required the strongest defence; and 
between the fertile and infertile areas it was possible to draw a line which for strategical 


* B.d.U., KTB, 15 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RM 87/21, 32; for a translation cf. U-boat War, ii. 15. 
See also Donitz, Zehn Jahre, 222, for a different version. 
7 Corbett, Maritime Strategy, 263. 
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purposes was definite and constant. The fertile areas were the terminals of departure 
and destination where trade tends to be crowded. 


D6nitz used similar arguments in a presentation to Hitler on 14 May 1942, 
when he asserted vigorously that ‘we must sink ships wherever the greatest 
number of them can be sunk at lowest cost to us, i.e. where we lose the least 
number of submarines’.* The time factor gave him particular cause for con- 
cern, and he therefore stressed to Hitler the importance of using the maximum 
number of U-boats to attain the necessary sinkings as soon as possible: ‘It is 
more effective to sink ships today than in 1943.’ 

Optimistically, Dénitz claimed that he did not regard the ‘race’ between 
enemy shipbuilding and German sinkings as ‘in any way hopeless’. He was 
making the following calculations of Allied shipbuilding capacity: in 1942 the 
United States would be able to achieve 6.5 million GRT with its shipbuilding 
and the British Empire some 1.6 million GRT, making 8.1 million altogether; in 
1943 the Allies would achieve approximately 10.3 million Grr. In consequence, 
D6nitz argued, ‘we would have to sink approximately 700,000 tonnes per 
month in order to offset new constructions’. Anything sunk over and above 
that figure meant an absolute decrease in enemy tonnage. He took the view 
that, when Germany’s other weapons were also taken into account (mines, 
surface vessels, Luftwaffe) along with the naval war effort of the Japanese and 
Italians, this result was already being achieved. This assessment was correct 
when calculated according to German reports of sinkings: in the month of 
March 1942 alone the Naval War Staff had calculated overall enemy shipping 
losses at 362 ships or 1,095,493 GRT.” In fact, however, actual Allied losses were 
much less, at a monthly average of 644,568 GRT in the first quarter of 1942.'° 
According to D6nitz’s calculations of capacity for 1943, the Axis would have 
had to increase their monthly sinkings to more than 860,000 GRT on average in 
order to frustrate an Allied strategy directed against the European mainland. 
In view of these figures and the shipping capacity still available to the Allies, 
it is difficult to understand the view adopted by Raeder on 14 July 1942 
during a discussion in the Naval War Staff regarding improvements in the 
repairs of front-line U-boats. On this occasion he argued that ‘the U-boat war 
could decisively affect the outcome of the war over the following months’ and 
that repair work must if necessary be carried out even at the expense of new 
construction in order to get as many boats to the front as possible.'' At this time 
the Operations Department was apparently considering the same problem and 


§ Commander of U-boats talk with the Fuhrer in the presence of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy, in Fiihrer Conferences, 281 (14 May 1942). See also Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 221-2; Dénitz, 
‘Schlacht im Atlantik’. 

° See Commander of U-boats talk with the Fithrer Fiihrer Conferences, 273 (13 Apr. 1942). 

'° Calculated from figures in Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 485. 

" Vermerk tiber eine Besprechung beim Ob.d.M. unter Beteiligung der Skl und des Hauptamtes 
Kriegsschiffbau vom 14.7.42 (K III A 1176/42 g.Kdos.), BA-MA RM 7/846, 152 ff., quote fo. 
156. 
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had already moved back its demand for the construction of 20-5 new U-boats 
per month to the lowest level of priority.’? 

Only a few weeks later, on 14 August, the Naval War Staff was forced to 
recognize that Hitler was sceptical of German prospects for rapid victory in the 
war against Russia and was assuming that ‘very strong forces must remain in 
the east’.'? Hitler’s own assessment of the strategic situation was that German 
potential was sufficient only for war on one front. The logical consequence was 
that a second front must be avoided at all costs, by means of the construction 
of a kind of West Wall along the coastal strip and the use of a relatively 
small number of mobile divisions against possible enemy landing operations. 
In this fortress thinking the third dimension was a serious weakness: since 
the Luftwaffe could not be withdrawn from the east, it had to be assumed 
that the enemy would have air supremacy. Despite this disadvantage and the 
associated problem of waging war in the coastal waters, Hitler demanded 
the continuation of the U-boat war and of German imports by sea: ‘That is 
necessary for victory!’'* It is an open question exactly what ‘victory’ and what 
‘imports by sea’ he had in mind at this stage, since only twelve blockade- 
runners from overseas had so far reached the German sphere of influence in 
1941-2. Apart from the Baltic and coastal shipping in European waters, then, 
the ‘continuation of imports by sea’ was out of the question. The Naval War 
Staff recorded these remarks without comment and, at least as regards the 
verbal emphasis on the strategic significance of the U-boat war, interpreted 
them as confirming its own position. Shortly afterwards, on 26 August, Raeder 
obtained Hitler’s agreement for his assessment of the war situation when he 
argued that it was now essential to defeat Russia in order to create a ‘blockade- 
proof Lebensraum’ which would allow the war to be continued for years, and 
claimed that the struggle against the British and American naval powers would 
determine the outcome and length of the war.'* Fundamentally this assessment 
merely expressed the old dilemma of the German war effort—the need to 
fight on two fronts and keep the initiative—for a sober analysis of Germany’s 
position left no doubt that the naval war effort in the Atlantic and the coastal 
approaches was already a second front and that a third front was developing 
in the air over the German sphere of influence. But Hitler and the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff either failed fully to understand the strategic dimensions of 
this struggle, or silently repressed their knowledge.'® In 1942, as a result, the 
war at sea continued to be fought alongside the war on land without a joint 
concept which could have reconciled objectives and available potential and laid 
down guidelines for the operations and focal points of the armed forces. 


'2 Handwritten gloss by Cmdr. von Wangenheim (Ia der Skl), ibid. 

‘3 Summary of Hitler’s comments during a vital discussion on the building of a West Wall on 
the west coast, 13 Aug. 1941, in1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 17 Aug. 1942 (328 ff.), BA-MA RM 7/39. 

 Thid. 329. 

'S Fiihrer Conferences, 290 (26 Aug. 1942). See also Hillgruber, introduction to KTB OKW ii/1 
(1942), 7-8. 

'e Hillgruber, introduction to KTB OKW ii/1 (1942), 8. See also id., Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 97. 
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As far as strategic prospects for the U-boat war in the Atlantic were con- 
cerned, the first warning signals were apparent. These gave rise to doubt 
whether victory could be achieved by means of an economic war waged on the 
shipping capacity of the enemy alone. On 27 August 1942 Department 3 of the 
Naval War Staff—responsible for the evaluation of intelligence—concluded 
that if the number of sinkings remained the same and Allied plans for new 
ships were maintained, the difference between new ships and sinkings would 
decline considerably and ‘in purely numerical terms the tonnage of the enemy 
powers would have reached its lowest point at the turn of 1942-3’.'” In the 
Operations Department the strategic objective of the merchant shipping war 
against Britain then came under discussion. Should the Germans concentrate 
mainly on striking at the transport of supplies towards Britain, or at overall 
enemy tonnage? This question, which had already been raised several times, 
was summarized in a long analysis by Department 3 on 9 September 1942:'% 
‘In an economic war, can a decisive influence be gained by the sinking of ships 
alone, regardless of where and whether laden or unladen, or must specific tonnage 
in specific areas be sunk in order to achieve this aim?’ 

The answer was both complex and sobering. The monthly new shipbuilding 
of the enemy was currently 750,000 GRT, would rise to 800,000 GRT by the end 
of 1942, and would reach a monthly average level of some 900,000 GRT in 
1943. In the first eight months of 1942 the enemy had sustained a net loss 
(i.e. the difference between new ships built and sinkings) of 3,380,000 GRT 
capacity, forcing the Allies to abandon plans for a Second Front in Europe 
for the time being. The U-boats had been responsible for 78 per cent of these 
successes, and to that extent the weapon remained the ‘barometer of success in 
the economic war’. Department 3, however, drew attention to the fact that in 
1942 the U-boats had achieved their greatest successes by means of surprise 
attacks in poorly defended areas, and that a repetition of these successes was 
scarcely possible. The effectiveness of individual U-boats would be greatly 
reduced against convoys. It was essential to achieve a significant increase in 
the number of boats and to improve their combat strength against convoy 
defence ‘in order to keep previous monthly sinkings at the same level’ .'° 

In the vital strategic question of the ‘race’ between building new ships and 
sinkings, Department 3 produced a pessimistic prognosis: ‘However, in view of 
the increased output of new ships from the end of 1942, a permanent increase in 
monthly sinkings to about 1,300,000 GRT will be necessary in order to achieve 
a reduction in tonnage equivalent to the current one. Given the situation, it 
is questionable whether such a high rate of sinkings can be achieved on a 
permanent basis.’ 


'7 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 27 Aug. 1942 (549-50), BA-MA RM 7/39. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, 
li. 119. 

'§ SkI/3. Abt., B.Nr. 85/42 g.Kdos.Chefs., 9 Sept. 1942: EinfluB der Schiffsversenkungen, BA- 
MA RM 7/846, 210 ff. (emphasis in original); concise version in 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 16 Sept. 1942 
(321-2), BA-MA RM 7/40. ' Tbid. (RM 7/846), 214 (emphasis in original). 
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The department therefore advocated the ‘abandonment of the concept of a 
pure tonnage war and a move to the principle of a cargo and imports war’. Each 
sinking would then force the enemy to replace the cargo as well as the shipping 
capacity. Furthermore, the loss of the cargo would produce an increased need 
for raw materials which could only be offset by greater use of shipping ca- 
pacity. Nevertheless, the department held back from any long-term prognosis 
regarding the prospects for ending the conflict through this ‘cargo and imports 
war’ and did not set targets for the effectiveness of the monthly sinkings.”° It 
did, however, conclude by observing that a cargo and imports war would take 
strategic effect more strongly and quickly and that it was less and less likely 
that a pure war on tonnage could ‘have a significant influence on deciding the 
war’ as the monthly rate of sinkings fell below 1.3 million Grr. A switch to 
a war on imports ‘with the focus on the South Atlantic, North Sea, and in- 
coming shipping to England’ was therefore urgently necessary. The use of the 
term ‘deciding the war’ was not without internal inconsistencies and showed 
signs of movement in the direction of a defensive strategy of attrition with the 
aim of preventing an Allied second front in Europe for as long as possible. It 
remained an open question whether such action by the enemy could be pre- 
vented at all in the long term. The operations department did not fully agree 
with these conclusions and initially regarded the investigation as no more than 
groundwork for an ongoing report on the conduct of the U-boat war,”' which 
only a few days before had been described as ‘the only effective weapon against 
the naval powers on the opposing side’. The Naval War Staff regarded increas- 
ing Allied defence against U-boats as a ‘serious danger’. It again demanded 
that all the requirements of U-boat armament must immediately be satisfied 
within the framework of the overall war effort, since it was an incontrovertible 
fact that ‘the greatest continental power can at most maintain itself against 
naval powers, but can never impose its will upon them’. With a certain pathos, 
this was followed by an exhortation which was soon to be overtaken by events: 
‘At the first signs that the sharpest sword of the naval war effort, the U-boat, 
is in danger of being blunted against a hardening enemy shield, the greatest 
concern is called for.’”? 

The comprehensive assessment of the situation was completed in draft form 
on 20 September?’ and was then revised within the Naval War Staff before 
being circulated on 20 October ‘for personal information only’ within the 


20 'The figure given by Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 119, that in the pure war on imports only 
750,000 GRT per month would have to be sunk, is not confirmed by the statistics cited above. In 
its investigation of 9 Sept. 1942 Dept. 3 of the Naval War Staff avoided a precise quantification of 
the prospects of success resulting from a possible transition to a war on imports. 

21 See handwritten comment at the end of the investigation mentioned above and 1. Skl, KTB, 
pt. A, 16 Sept. 1942 (322), BA-MA RM 7/40. 

22 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 8 Sept. 1942, ibid. 168-9. 

23 Situation report of Naval War Staff, 20 Sept. 1942, with following comment on the title 
page: ‘drawn up by Fregattenkapitin [i.e. commander or junior captain] Assmann on secondment 
as Ib/1. Skl, and partially used in the situation report of the Naval War Staff of 20 Oct. 1942’, 
BA-MA RM 7/259, 224-80. 
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navy and to naval officers on Wehrmacht Operations Staff.** The draft and 
the final version differ significantly in their handling of the key question of 
whether and how the war could ever be ended successfully by military means. 
It is both typical and striking that, in a document which was to be widely 
circulated, the Naval War Staff left out information and conclusions which 
were in all probability being widely discussed internally. The author of the 
draft, Commander Assmann (Ib in the operations department),’* drew a sober 
picture of the uncertain strategic situation facing the Axis and pointed out 
that the aims of the war in the east had not yet been achieved; that, however, 
was the fundamental prerequisite for the further successful prosecution of the 
war against the western powers. Assmann calculated that the war would last 
a long time and regarded sea transport capacity as ‘the most serious problem 
of the war’ for the enemy, while pointing out that the enemy nevertheless 
expected his extraordinary measures (shipbuilding programme, anti-U-boat 
defence, air support, direction of shipping) to bring about a slow improvement. 
Assmann considered this hope to be justified:*° ‘In view of the heightening of 
the situation regarding the convoys and the immense shipbuilding programme, 
there is a danger that the number of sinkings we have achieved in the economic 
war will be surpassed by enemy production of new ships within a foreseeable 
time.’ In October the Naval War Staff could not bring itself to accept this 
assessment. Even a watered-down version, referring to the possibility ‘that 
in September 1942 the building of new ships would almost have reached the 
level of sinkings’, was later struck out.” Assmann was already referring to a 
European ‘hedgehog position’. This, he thought, could be built swiftly and 
maintained in the long term only if the Axis succeeded, by means of the 
naval war effort, in keeping ‘the enemy economic and transport situation in a 
condition of utmost strain’ and if it could also ensure vital imports (e.g. oil, 
copper, nickel, zinc, rubber, and fat) from European Russia or East Asia. He 
then concentrated on the key strategic question:”* 


However, it is not possible to bring about a successful conclusion of the war by remaining 
on the defensive within a European ‘hedgehog position’. This war is being waged 
against the Anglo-Saxon naval powers England/United States, which can be struck 
a decisive blow only by the war at sea. The prospects for defeating these enemies 
therefore lie solely in the struggle against the carriers of enemy naval power, in taking 
away vital naval strategic key positions, in stopping enemy sea transport, and thus in 
the strangulation of the enemy war economy. 


As far as the prospects for success of such a naval war were concerned, 


4 Situation report of Naval War Staff, 20 Oct. 1942 with app. 1: ‘Position and prospects of the 
U-boat war’, in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 277-303. For recipients see ibid. 275 n. 3. 

25 On Assmann see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 103-4, iii. 22. 

26 Draft by Assmann, 20 Sept. 1942, 27, BA-MA RM 7/259, 251. 

27 See Priif.Nr. 1 of situation report of 20 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/259, 309. The sentence 
quoted here, and then omitted from the final version, was particularly noted by Raeder. The 
edition of the situation report in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 277 ff., came after Priif.Nr. 11. 

28 Draft by Assmann, 20 Sept. 1942 (as n. 26), 272 (emphasis in original). 
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Assmann still had hopes of conquering the key position of the Suez Canal and 
gaining support from Japanese naval forces. By contrast, his judgement of the 
German war effort in the Atlantic was sober. He asserted that ‘the U-boat war 
alone and in its former extent, particularly in view of the enemy shipbuilding 
programme, cannot have a decisive effect on the war in the sense of the total 
defeat of the enemy’.”® Given the previous calculations of Department 3 of the 
Naval War Staff on 9 September, the conclusion drawn by Assmann was no 
more than logical. However, the Naval War Staff was not prepared to accept 
this comment in a document which, through naval officers in the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff, might reach the other branches of the Wehrmacht or even 
Hitler himself. In its assessment of the situation on 20 October it therefore 
avoided phraseology which might have implied the lack of prospects for a 
successful military end to the war, even though in the meantime the Naval 
War Staff had recognized that victory in the war against the Soviet Union 
could not be achieved in 1942 and that the war on the eastern front would now 
‘lay claim to all the available and future reserves of manpower and material’.*° 
It did, however, adopt the description of the German sphere of influence as 
the ‘European hedgehog position’ which would have to be safeguarded by 
further efforts. Its ideas for the conduct of the war in the west and in the 
Atlantic accordingly concentrated on the strengthening of defence on the long 
coastal front and on the preparation and introduction of ‘offensive measures’ 
which held out the prospect of a successful continuation of the economic war 
against enemy sea transport capacity until ‘the enemy is overcome’. Assmann’s 
demand for a concentration of all available forces on the naval war against the 
British and Americans could no longer be adopted by the Naval War Staff, since 
its precondition—the complete elimination of Russia—had not been achieved. 
How could an adversary be defeated by a war at sea if, at the same time, it was 
accepted that this enemy had achieved a ‘significant high-point’ in securing 
its sea routes and that, thanks to its superiority in warship construction, its 
superiority in surface vessels would actually increase?*! 

The Naval War Staff was fully aware of American plans for a giant fleet 
construction programme. Already in April 1942 the intelligence evaluation 
of its Department 3 had established that United States dockyards were cap- 
able of building battleships in 38 months, aircraft-carriers in 31 months, and 
destroyers in 16 months, and that the building programme of 11 battleships, 
II aircraft-carriers, 46 cruisers, and 139 destroyers was—with the exception 
of the battleships—due to be completed by the end of 1945. In this context 
Assmann referred to ‘very good performance’ and ‘remarkably short times’.*? 
When news came on 19 June 1942 that the Navy Committee of the American 


>® Tbid. 50, 274. 

8° Situation report of Naval War Staff, 20 Oct. 1942, D, Conclusions, in Salewski, Seekriegslei- 
tung, ili. 291. 3! Ibid. 286. 

%2 3. SkI-FM, Fremde Marinen, Nachrichtenauswertung Nr. 16, 11 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RM 
7/714, 92 ff. Handwritten marginal glosses by Assmann, ibid. 93. 
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House of Representatives had decided to order 30 new aircraft-carriers and 
400 warships, with all the carriers being completed in 1943, the Naval War 
Staff concluded that these figures were ‘on the whole accurate’.*? Only fourteen 
days previously they had received the ‘most painful’ ill tidings that Germany’s 
own dockyard capacity was not even sufficient to allow the swift rebuilding of 
one battleship, the completion of the first aircraft-carrier, and the repair of one 
heavy cruiser: 


The ever lengthening building and repair times of our own dockyards are all the 
more painful in their effects now that the opposing side, clearly recognizing the vital 
importance to the war effort of a combat-ready navy and merchant shipping fleet, are in 
the position of multiplying their dockyard performance in a steeply rising productivity 
curve. The complete production of a 10,000 GRT steamer in US dockyards in no more 
than 105 days speaks volumes. ** 


TaBLe II1.1.1. Allied New Construction Capacity 
1942-1943: German Estimates and Actual Extent (million GRT) 


1942 1943 


USA Brit. Emp. Total USA Brit. Emp. Total 


Commander of U-boats 


14 May 1942 6.50 1.60 8.10 8.70 1.60 10.30 
Naval War Staff 

20 Oct. 1942 5.40 1.60 7.00 900,000 GRT monthly 10.8 
Actual extent of 

new construction 5-19 1.90 7.09 12.29 2.10 14.39 


Sources: Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 220; Lagevortrdge, 394; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 
297. 


In October 1942 the Naval War Staff was thus aware of the naval forces that 
the Axis would have to face in the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean 
from 1943. Nevertheless, it still believed that, after a successful advance in 
the Middle East, the alliance with Japan would provide an opportunity to 
break the hostile encirclement of the German sphere of influence in Europe. 
The discrepancy between wishes and the ability to put them into practice, 
so unmistakable here, soon became apparent in the Atlantic also, where the 
U-boats were the ‘main carriers of the war on imports’. Using the historical 


33 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 19 June 1942 (357-8), BA-MA 7/37. The actual capacity of the American 
and British dockyards is clearly demonstrated by the following comparison of commissionings for 
1942/3: aircraft-carriers 1/16; escort aircraft-carriers 18/53; battleships 6/2; cruisers 15/17; des- 
troyers 121/160; submarines 65/95; convoy escort vessels (i.e. escort destroyers, frigates, corvettes) 
83/439. Figures from Klepsch, Fremde Flotten. 

* 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 5 June 1942 (83-4), BA-MA RM 7/37. 


New construction and losses of British, Allied, and neutral 
merchant ships (dry cargo only): September 1939 to June 1943? 
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justification that ‘no war in history ... has yet been won by the use of one 
method of warfare’ ,** the Naval War Staff was unconsciously moving to a level 
of argument close to actual conditions, since at this stage it was already apparent 
that, in the light of enormous American capacities and production methods 
in shipbuilding, Germany could not win a ‘race’ between the building of 
new ships and sinkings. The Naval War Staff was forced to recognize ‘that the 
enemy is about to match the figures for sinkings with its figures for building, or 
at least to reduce the previous losses of tonnage’.*® This development showed 
that the enemy had reason to hope for an improvement in its shipping capacity 
if the tempo of building was increased or the rate of sinkings fell. Though in 
other sections of the report the U-boat war continued to be described as a ‘war 
on tonnage’, the overall argument was already moving in the direction of a ‘war 
on imports’, especially as German predictions of enemy new tonnage in 1943, 
at a monthly average of 900,000 GRT, were already 100,000 GRT higher than 
D6nitz had calculated in May.*’ A comparison of Allied shipbuilding capacity 
and German estimates for 1942 and 1943 reveals that both D6énitz and the 
Naval War Staff were accurate in their predictions and regarded a further 
increase in 1943 as possible. Actual Allied new tonnage in 1943, however, was 
a bare 4 million GRT above German estimates (see Diagram III.11.1 and Table 
II1.11.1). 

Within the German navy command hopes were expressed that, in the long 
term, the enemy would reach material limits in his output of new ships and 
meet with difficulties in providing crews for the numerous new vessels. These 
hopes, however, proved unrealistic. In the pure tonnage war, the ‘race’ had 
already become hopeless in the last quarter of 1942. Undoubtedly the Allies 
continued to have a strategic ‘Achilles heel’ in the problem of sea transport, 
as the Naval War Staff explained once again:** “They have or manufacture 
enough, but they cannot transport enough for waging war, the economy, and 
their food supply. Against this weakness the import war must continue to 
be waged with all means.’ The question of whether such an ‘import war’ 
could actually prevent or ward off an Allied offensive remained an open one 
for a short time only: the answer was not long in coming. Although on 20 
October the Naval War Staff was still arguing that the shortage of shipping 
capacity was frustrating the enemy’s strategic plans and depriving him of his 
operational freedom of manceuvre, the Allies took the initiative in North Africa 
and the Mediterranean only three weeks later, on 8 November 1942. After the 
successful Allied landing in Morocco and Algeria, Raeder was forced to admit 
to Hitler on 19 November that the enemy was in a position to use his available 
sea transport capacity for strategic purposes and would even be able to launch 
another major operation in December.*? This assessment was based on new 


35 App. 1 of situation report of 20 Oct. 1942: Position and prospects of the U-boat war, in 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 293-303, quotation p. 303 (emphasis in original). 

36 Tbid. 300. 57 Tbid. 297. 

38 Ibid. 291. %° Fiihrer Conferences (19 Nov. 1942). 
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calculations, which concluded that in September the enemy had already offset 
his monthly losses through sinkings by building new ships.*° 

By autumn 1942 the concentration of U-boat operations on the tonnage war 
in the Atlantic and North Sea, and on providing direct support for the war 
effort in the Mediterranean, had led to a situation in which other possible uses 
of this attacking potential within the framework of a co-ordinated overall war 
effort were attempted only inadequately or too late. By February 1942 the 
Naval War Staff had realized that the British position in the Middle East was 
vitally dependent on the import of materials travelling via the Cape route to the 
Indian Ocean and to the Red Sea.*! Berlin, however, had relied for too long on 
the assumption that the Japanese navy would attack these important Allied sea 
routes. To the disappointment of the Naval War Staff, Tokyo had done very 
little in the struggle against Allied sea transport capacity by the end of 1942. 
In this sphere of the war effort, as in others, the Axis powers did not succeed 
in developing a combined strategic initiative or in employing their available 
forces—especially the numerous German, Japanese, and Italian large U-boats 
and U-cruisers—for concentrated and long-range operations against supply 
routes in the South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. In the first six months of 
1942, when the enemy was still too weak to provide effective protection for 
all his sea routes, the Axis powers lost another opportunity to stabilize their 
position. In view of the swift strengthening of Allied forces, a development 
which was recognized in both Tokyo and Berlin, it was an opportunity which 
was not to be repeated.*” 

The Allied offensive in North Africa had a serious effect on the U-boat war 
in the Atlantic. Under the impact of the surprising change in the situation, 
the Naval War Staff saw the U-boat as ‘the only weapon of the naval war 
effort in the decisive struggle to save the Axis position in Africa and in the 
Mediterranean as a whole’. It therefore expected the ‘full operation’ of the 
extra boats brought in.*? This was synonymous with a higher rate of attrition, 
which D6nitz was desperate to avoid in view of the prospects of success in 
attacks on the Atlantic convoys. In consequence, he did not accept without 
opposition the Naval War Staff order for the switch in the focal point of U- 
boat operations from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean and Gibraltar. On 18 
November he drew attention to the fact that in these areas of the sea, against 
a well-defended enemy with air supremacy, the Germans could achieve only 
minor successes at the cost of heavy losses or serious damage: within ten days 
two-thirds of the 19 U-boats sent into operation had been lost or put out of 
action. In view of this situation D6nitz pleaded vigorously for the main task 
of the U-boats not to be neglected: ‘The tonnage war is perhaps the decisive 


#0 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 24 Nov. 1942 (640-1). See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 120. 

*! Memorandum of Naval War Staff, 25 Feb. 1942: What strategic requirements result from the 
current situation for the further war effort of the Tripartite Pact?, in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, 
ili. 266-73 (doc. 12), esp. 270-1. *” Saville, ‘German Submarines’, 81 ff., 92. 

* 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 16 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/42. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 179. 
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contribution of the U-boats to the outcome of the war.’ If the strategic pressure 
of sinkings in the Atlantic was relaxed, ‘that can only suit the enemy and must 
in the long term bring about the strengthening, not the weakening, of the 
enemy’.** 

As regards the distribution of forces, a compromise was found and approved 
by Hitler. Yet while D6nitz remained obsessed by the long-term prospect 
of a tonnage war which had now become unrealistic, the Naval War Staff 
was concerned mainly with the direct consequences which might flow from 
the stabilization and extension of the Allied position in North Africa. The 
admission that, ‘owing to shortage of other forces’, the U-boat was the only 
effective weapon which might delay the development of the enemy position** 
shows—like many other examples in the Axis sphere—the striking discrepancy 
between strategic claims and objectives on the one hand, and the vast shortfall 
of available potential on the other. 

On 1 December a situation evaluation by the Naval War Staff concluded 
that the Allied landing in North Africa had ‘begun a new phase of the war’ 
and forced the Axis powers ‘temporarily’ on to the defensive.*® The inclusion 
of the word ‘temporarily’ was no more than the expression of vague hopes for 
an improvement. In fact, the only prospect for a continued offensive remained 
the attack on enemy shipping ‘with the aim of preventing the enemy from 
developing his military and economic strength’. In this attempt the German 
Navy and its U-boat war stood largely alone. The Naval War Staff noted with 
resignation that several previous attempts to persuade the Japanese navy of 
the need to step up its attacks on Allied sea routes in the Indian Ocean had 
been unsuccessful. It argued that it would be a strategic mistake ‘if the war at 
sea is not directed jointly against the enemy’s weakness—his tonnage’.*” On 
18 February 1943 the representative of the Japanese navy command in Berlin, 
Admiral Nomura, explained that the navy now recognized the overriding sig- 
nificance of the tonnage war and intended to employ its U-boats accordingly. 
However, the decision came a year too late and could no longer achieve the 
desired effect, quite apart from the fact that the forces which the Japanese 
planned to employ for the purpose were far from impressive.** 

At this time the Naval War Staff had to concede the accuracy of Churchill’s 
assertion that ‘in the recent period the number of sinkings had been overtaken 
by the number of new ships built’, even according to their own figures:*° 
“The increase in tonnage in the months of December and January, amounting 

“4 See B.d.U., g.Kdos. 508, 18 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/846, 289 ff. Reproduced in full in 
KTB OKW ii/2, 1307 ff. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 179; Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 277, with 
some slight differences. 


* 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 21 Nov. 1942 (572), BA-MA RM 7/42. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 
180. 
‘6 Situation report of Naval War Staff, 1 Dec. 1942, in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 315. 
“7 Ibid. 324. 
*® See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 298-9; Fiihrer Conferences (26 Feb. 1943). 
Situation report of Naval War Staff, 20 Feb. 1943, in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 338 ff., 
here 340-1; also ibid. ii. 295. 
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to 500,000 GRT, undoubtedly nourishes Anglo-Saxon hopes of gaining the 
upper hand in the tonnage battle.’ However, this balance also revealed the 
unreliability of the data on the German side, particularly the extent to which 
German successes were overestimated. In reality, in the ‘race’ between sinkings 
and the building of new ships the Allies had been so far ahead, month on 
month, since December 1942 that the tonnage surplus per month was usually 
over 500,000 GRT and actually reached one million GrtT in April 1943 (see 
Diagram III.11.1).*° 

In the spring of 1943, as commander-in-chief of the Navy, Donitz again 
staked everything on a single card. His aim was, by means of an uncompro- 
mising concentration of forces, to maintain his concept of a tonnage war which 
would achieve eventual success. The impressive rate of sinkings during the 
convoy battles in March, and the high quota of 23 U-boats per month put into 
service in the meantime (average quota for the months from October 1942 to 
March 1943: see Table III.11.1), initially indicated that it remained possible 
to increase the pressure on the Allies by destroying their substance. Never- 
theless, in the face of massive Allied defence Dénitz now recognized—even 
more than in the preceding years—the risk of failure. On 11 April 1943 he 
openly told Hitler of his anxiety—that ‘the U-boat war is a mistake if we do 
not succeed in sinking an amount above the building capacity of the enemy’. 
The rest of his argument, that the enemy could ‘in no circumstances tolerate in 
the long term’ even a slight monthly loss of substance of between 100,000 and 
200,000 GRT, was no longer convincing. With a glance towards historiography, 
D6nitz warned that they might in future be blamed ‘for not having defeated 
the enemy because we did not put forth a little more effort’ in the tonnage 
war.*' These dramatic words may have been a tactical manceuvre designed to 
persuade Hitler of the need for further increases in U-boat building, since 
D6nitz must have known from the statistical calculations of the Naval War 
Staff that this ‘surplus’ of sinkings was sheer illusion, that the battle being 
waged by the U-boats according to the concept of tonnage war had long been 
lost, and that the only solution now was to make a contribution to the defence 
of ‘fortress Europe’ within the framework of a war on imports and a war of 
attrition. 

For the Allies, 1942 ended with a deficit in shipping capacity of almost 2 
million GRT by comparison with the starting-point of 1 January 1942. Yet 
these losses must be seen in the context of a vast shipbuilding capacity, the 
performance of which outstripped even optimistic predictions of the Allied 
side. 

Even in the last quarter of 1942, which saw the highest level of sinkings 
achieved by the Axis powers during the war in November, the new ships 


5° See the chart ‘Shipping Losses and Gains’ in Leighton and Coakley, Global Logistics, app. H 
(the source for Diagram III.11.1). 

5! Fiihrer Conferences, 316 (11 Apr. 1943). On the operations of the U-boats in these months 
see sect. III.111.1(d) at n. 169. 
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outstripped losses by some 738,000 GRT. In the first five months of 1943 this 
trend reached dimensions which prove, almost more than any other example 
in the economic war effort, the sheer material superiority of the Allies, and 
especially the United States: from January to May 1943 the balance between 
losses and new ships showed a gain of over 3 million GRT for the western powers 
and thus created a firm basis for the retention of the strategic initiative.** These 
figures alone demonstrate that, even with a higher potential of combat-ready 
U-boats, the Germans could no longer expect to gain any strategic victory 
in the battle over Allied sea transport capacity after the autumn of 1942. All 
they could hope for was to delay defeat in a long war of attrition, as the cost 
to the Reich in terms of the armament economy involved in the destruction 
of a single merchant ship grew ever larger: the construction of a merchant 
ship required about 20 per cent of the costs of a U-boat. Statistical evaluation 
of the convoy battles in 1941 and 1942 revealed that in a convoy protected 
by ten escort vessels—irrespective of their size—the ratio between merchant 
ships and U-boats sunk was 5:1. After 1943, in big convoys protected by over 
twenty vessels, the ratio fell to 1:1.°° 

In May 1943 D6nitz was forced to call a temporary halt to the battle against 
the North Atlantic convoys and switch the U-boats to less dangerous waters 
because the high losses were not remotely justified by results. His decision 
marked the failure of an offensive concept of naval strategy which dispensed 
with the struggle for mastery of the seas and looked to achieve victory solely 
by reducing and eliminating the transport capacity of the great naval powers 
of Britain and the United States. This concept of sea denial had produced 
one-sided dependence on a weapon which, in the meantime, had lost its ability 
to evade enemy surveillance and defence. 


52 Figures from Morison, Naval Operations, i. 403 ff. 
53 Pugh, Cost of Seapower, 233-4; see also Hezlet, Submarine, 221. 


III. "The Conduct of the War in 
the Atlantic and the Coastal Area 


1. THE U-BoaT WAR 


(a) German Conduct of Operations and British Anti-submarine Operations 


DuRING the First World War, in 1917, the Allies had introduced the convoy 
system with the aim of reducing their large-scale losses of ships at the hands 
of German U-boats by concentrating the defence. Subsequently it was very 
difficult for the U-boats operating west of the British Isles to locate convoys 
and then to attack them successfully, particularly in the absence of central 
operational command of the submarines from land, which was due mainly to 
the continuing inadequacy of communications systems and reconnaissance. 

After 1935 these negative experiences acted as the starting-point for the 
development of the so-called ‘pack tactics’ of German U-boats against a po- 
tential enemy’s sea routes.’ One important prerequisite for the tactic was the 
continuing technical development of radio communications, which made pos- 
sible a wide-ranging and secure exchange of information on short and very 
long wave between U-boats and land-based radio stations. Dénitz recognized 
that the concentration of merchant shipping in convoys must be countered by 
a similar concentration of U-boats. Before the U-boats could attack a convoy, 
they needed to locate it—in other words, the problem of reconnaissance would 
have to be solved. During the Second World War, however, only U-boats were 
available as a rule for reconnaissance west of the British Isles; wide-ranging 
air surveillance was mounted only in embryonic and temporary form. All the 
efforts of the naval command to obtain more forces for reconnaissance ended 
in failure, not least owing to the obstinacy of G6ring, who was not inclined to 
provide sustained support for operational co-operation between the Luftwaffe 
and the navy.” 

Asa result of the low height of its conning-tower, the U-boat was particularly 
ill-equipped for the sighting of distant naval targets. Depending on the weather 
and the size of the target, visibility in the North Atlantic was 15-18 nautical 
miles at most, and usually less. In order to locate a convoy at all, it was 
necessary for large numbers of U-boats, sailing 40-50 nautical miles apart, to 
form a patrol line astride the suspected route of the convoy. However, it was 
frequently possible to move the line more effectively because of clues provided 
by the German radio intelligence service (B-Dienst) about the size, escort 


' See Donitz, Zehn Jahre, 22 ff.; Rohwer, ‘Funkfiihrung’, 324-5; id., Geleitzugschlachten, 16 ff. 
See also Jeschke, U-Boottaktik, 63 ff. 
> Dé6nitz, Zehn Jahre, 128 ff.; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 429 ff. 
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screen, position and course of the expected convoys. The first U-boat to sight 
the convoy did not attack immediately, but maintained contact with the aim 
of calling up other U-boats in response to its signals. Operational command 
was in the hands of a command post on land (after the summer of 1940, in 
France); this, on the basis of reports from the shadowing U-boat, directed 
the approach of other U-boats to the convoy. After making contact with the 
convoy, the U-boats attempted to achieve a favourable position ahead of it in 
order, if possible, to attack on the surface under cover of darkness. This tactic 
had already been practised successfully by a number of U-boats in 1917-18. 
During the evaluation of wartime experiences prior to the reintroduction of the 
U-boat weapon, experienced U-boat commanders as early as the 1920s, had 
recommended that this method of attack be adopted and further developed.’ 
D6nitz had also drawn attention to the advantages of such night attacks in 
his book Die U-Bootswaffe in 1939. Despite this, the attacks took British anti- 
submarine defence—which had relied too much on the supposed superiority 
of Asdic—by surprise. The escort forces were unable to cope with the tactic, 
particularly as Asdic had an effective range of no more than about 1,400 metres, 
which left it ineffective against U-boats operating on the surface.* 
Operational conduct of the U-boats required extensive two-way radio com- 
munication, the U-boats operating mainly with short signals consisting of few 
characters. The aim was to form or redirect patrol lines, to co-ordinate the 
attack on convoys once located, and finally to ascertain the respective posi- 
tions of the U-boats in order to put together new attack groups. The more 
U-boats were available, the more intensive the radio communications became. 
A carefully calculated system of control codes for the radio signals, of varying 
frequencies, and of programme times and repeats was developed to ensure 
that all U-boats received the operational information and orders important for 
them. Even submerged boats could receive radio signals on very long wave at 
periscope depth. By the spring of 1943, when over 110 U-boats were operating 
in the Atlantic simultaneously, the German U-boat command had developed 
an extraordinarily efficient signals network to cope with the enormous increase 
in radio traffic (on average over 2,000 radio signals daily). The British judged 
the system, on the basis of its complexity and flexibility, to be unequalled 
in the history of military communications.* The Naval War Staff was well 
aware that the boats might be betraying their position during every radio sig- 
nal, since these might be picked up by British radio intelligence, which was 
considered to be highly effective. This disadvantage, however, would have 
to be accepted, since without two-way radio communications there was no 


’ Horten, Auswertung von U-Boot-Erfahrungen, passim; Saville, Development, passim; Jeschke, 
U-Boottaktik, 64. 

* Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 35-6; Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 26; Rohwer, ‘Funkfiihrung’, 325. There is 
an illuminating example in Costello and Hughes, Battle of the Atlantic, 108. On Asdic see below 
and n. 7. 

> Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 550-1; also Meckel, ‘Funkfiihrung’. On the number of daily 
radio messages from 1939 to 1943 see Douglas and Rohwer, ‘Most thankless Task’, 208. 
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possibility of mounting a concerted operation by the U-boats against convoys. 
By May 1941 the Naval War Staff, in an analysis of the overall U-boat ra- 
dio service, had concluded that ‘currently every boat must now be regarded as 
having been detected by the enemy if it has transmitted on short wave, and this 
includes every form of communication’.® This was particularly true of short 
signals, which had previously been considered almost impossible to detect. 
The German navy, however, considered it impossible for the actual contents 
of signals to be read and evaluated by the enemy. Modern German encrypting 
machines and methods were regarded as totally secure. We now know that this 
belief was an illusion. 

In the 1930s, on the basis of its successes in combating U-boats in the First 
World War, the Royal Navy was convinced that the U-boats would no longer 
pose a serious threat to British sea routes. This optimistic assessment was based 
mainly ona supposed ability to locate submerged U-boats by means of location 
devices working with ultrasound waves (also known as Asdic or Sonar),’ and 
then to attack them with depth charges. But soon after the outbreak of war 
it became clear that sub-surface location was not providing anything like the 
anticipated success, and indeed had such significant flaws that U-boats which 
employed skilful tactics were often able to escape.* Not even the immediate 
introduction of the convoy system was able to prevent the loss of large numbers 
of ships, partly because not all shipping was included in the convoys, and partly 
because convoy protection was for a long time inadequate owing to the shortage 
of available escort vessels. Until 1941 it was common for only four or five escort 
vessels to be available for a convoy of 45 ships travelling in nine columns and 
covering an area of five square nautical miles. The convoy screen thus contained 
large gaps which could be recognized and exploited by the U-boats. On the 
one hand, according to the tactical principles of anti-submarine defence, every 
attack demanded the immediate introduction of a search operation with the 
aim of mounting a counter-attack from the nearest escort vessel. On the other 
hand, the torpedoed ships had if possible to be recovered, or at least have their 
crews rescued. With the number of escort vessels so small, however, the result 
was to widen still further the gaps in convoy defence and to make it easier 
for other U-boats to attack. The escort force commanders frequently faced an 
insoluble dilemma: the greater the number of attacking U-boats, the smaller 
were the prospects of success for U-boat hunting, and every rescue action for 


© 2/Skl 1130/41 g.Kdos., 14 May 1941 to B.d.U., BA-MA RM 7/845, fos. 70 ff. (quotation fo. 
75). See also Staéndiger Kriegsbefehl des B.d.U.—Op. Nr. 243, 9 June 1941, ibid., 86 ff.; Dénitz, 
Zehn Jahre, 138-9. 

7 Asdic (Allied Submarine Detection Investigation Committee) was created in 1917 in order 
to develop new techniques for locating submerged U-boats. The abbreviation became an inde- 
pendent term in the Royal Navy for active underwater sonar location, which could determine the 
direction and distance of a submerged U-boat, but not its depth—which had considerable disad- 
vantages for the use of depth charges. See Roskill, War at Sea, i. 34. Sonar (Sound Navigation 
and Ranging) was at that time the term in use in the US Navy. In the German navy these kinds 
of location devices were termed ‘S-Anlage’ or ‘S-Gerat’. 

5 Roskill, War at Sea, i. 34, 355-6. 
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shipwrecked crews involved the risk of the destruction of the rescue vessel. 
Furthermore, some of the smaller U-boat hunters (corvettes, trawlers) were 
so slow that the U-boats could escape them on the surface at speeds of 16-17 
knots.° 

Alongside constantly extended airforce patrolling of the convoy routes, the 
Allied naval and naval air forces also improved their locating capacity, with the 
aim of detecting the U-boats as early as possible and forcing them away from 
the convoys. The Admiralty made use of careful analysis of the entire U-boat 
radio traffic, and was able to take bearings on every radio communication with 
the aid of land-based direction-finding stations which encircled the North 
Atlantic like a net and thus provided ideal points of intersection. By these 
means the Admiralty not only obtained very precise information about the 
number and position of the U-boats, but was also able to recognize from the 
nature of the radio signal whether the submarines had located a convoy and 
were maintaining contact with it.'° With newly developed radio direction- 
finding equipment, which operated in the short-wave range (known as HF/ 
DF equipment),'’ the convoy escort vessels were able from the summer of 
1942 to detect the U-boats near the convoys from their short signals and then 
to attack them. In this way the U-boat command often lost contact with the 
convoys, which—unknown to the Germans—were able to take evasive action 
and thus in many cases to reach their goal unharmed. Further development 
of Radar in the centimetre wavelength, along with the rapid equipping of the 
recce aeroplanes and escort vessels with these devices, also contributed to a 
situation in which U-boats moving on the surface at night and in poor visibility 
were often subjected to surprise attack and frequently either damaged or sunk. 
This occurred to an increasing extent in the Bay of Biscay, where the British 
gradually attained air superiority to such an extent that the passage of U-boats 
through these waters soon became the most dangerous phase of any operation. 

A crucial role in operations against U-boats was played by British radio 
decrypting—and it was a story which remained unknown until 1974."” 

The Wehrmacht employed an electromechanical cipher machine (‘Enigma’), 
which worked with interchangeable rotors and made possible the immediate 
enciphering and deciphering of radio messages of any length. The cipher 
period of 16,400 symbols, which were relatively high for current conditions'* 
(with the use of three rotors), the daily changing of cipher, and the division of 
radio traffic into different ‘radio circuits’ were supposed to guarantee that the 

° Ibid. 464-5. '0 Rohwer, ‘Auswirkungen’, 170-1. 

't HF/DF (High Frequency Direction Finding): see Syrett and Douglas, ‘Wende’, 73. 

" On this whole issue see esp. Rohwer, ‘Einflu® der alliierten Funkaufklérung’, 325-69 (pos- 
ition achieved by research in 1979); Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, passim; and above all Hinsley, 
British Intelligence vols. i-iii, and Kozaczuk, Geheimoperation Wicher, passim (349-59 for impor- 
tant material on the theme until 1988). See also Funkaufkldrung,; Welchman, Hut Six Story; 
Erskine, ‘Naval Enigma’. 

'S. Cipher period means that after the end of a specific sequence of individual symbols, the same 


sequence begins again—in this case after 16,400 symbols. See Rohwer, ‘EinfluB der alliierten 
Funkaufklarung’, 330 ff.; Werther, ‘Entwicklung’, 50 ff. 
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cipher would remain secure for an extended period. German confidence was 
increased by the conviction that the enemy would have to commit such a high 
level of technical and human resources in order to break a day’s cipher that 
the attempt would be out of all proportion to any possible operational benefits 
that might be obtained. 

The Polish secret service had concerned itself with the German cipher 
machines at the end of the 1920s and achieved some notable successes in 
decoding them. In the summer of 1939 these results were made available, 
together with copied Enigma cipher machines, to both the British and French 
secret services.'* In Britain attempts were concentrated on the development 
of an effective electromechanical analog computer, with which, from 1940 
onwards, a large part of Luftwaffe radio traffic was decrypted. On the other 
hand, the breakthrough in naval decrypting (also known as radio key M) 
proved much more difficult to achieve, since the German navy had since 1938 
been taking additional technical and organizational measures to enhance the 
security of its cipher system. In any use of computers for decrypting purposes, 
success depended largely on the quantity and structure of the material in the 
signal which had been encrypted with the same key setting. Frequent changes 
of the key, and the additional super-encrypting of entire signals or important 
parts (e.g. reference points in giving positions), could significantly improve 
the security of the codes. 

In the face of the growing U-boat threat, the Admiralty soon recognized 
that two-way radio traffic was a crucial precondition for the central opera- 
tional approach of the U-boat groups against British sea routes. There was 
therefore an urgent need for an improvement of radio intelligence with the 
aim of virtually immediate decrypting of German orders and position reports. 
Since the material so far available was insufficient to enable the computers 
to reconstruct the day’s key, specific commando operations were planned to 
capture the lacking cipher material.'* During a raid on the Lofoten Islands 
on 4 May 1941 British naval forces managed to seize a patrol boat, thereby 
securing a cipher machine with valuable material. This success led not only to 
the decrypting of some of the radio traffic in the most important radio circuit 
of ‘Home Waters’ before 10 May (with a delay of three to seven days), but 
also to significant progress in improving analytical decrypting methods. The 
decrypting of radio messages on the basis of the captured material was itself 
the precondition for an operation deliberately targeted against two German 
weather ships on 7 May and 28 June 1941, which again led to valuable material 
falling into British hands. 

Further success came more by chance during a U-boat hunt on 9 May 1941, 
when the damaged boat U-rro was forced to surface and had to be abandoned 
by its crew. Despite attempts to scuttle it, a British boarding party managed to 


'* See in detail Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 487 ff., iii/1. 945 ff.; also Kozaczuk, Geheimop- 
eration Wicher, 69 ff. See also Rohwer, ‘EinfluB der alliierten Funkaufklarung’, 337 ff.; Stengers, 
‘Enigma’. 'S From Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 336 ff. 
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keep the boat on the surface and to search it thoroughly. The captured material 
included not only the entire cipher material, but also special keys (‘For officers 
only!’), short signal books, and naval grid charts.'® Thereafter, for two months, 
the Admiralty was able to read the German U-boat traffic in the Atlantic with 
virtually no delay, and to take appropriate operational countermeasures, e.g. 
to route convoys around U-boat lines, and to launch attacks against specific 
supply-ships and the U-boats themselves. Knowledge gained through the de- 
crypting of radio signals was given the highest secrecy rating (‘Ultra’) and was 
accessible only to a carefully selected circle of staff officers and commanders 
in order not to compromise the source of information.'? Any conspicuous use 
of Ultra knowledge for operational measures carried the risk of arousing the 
suspicions of the Germans and inducing them to make changes in the cipher 
system. The Admiralty already recognized this danger in June 1941, when— 
through Ultra—it discovered the approximate positions of all eight German 
supply-ships in the Atlantic. The First Sea Lord, Admiral Pound, therefore 
decided that when these ships were attacked, two should be left out so as not 
to arouse suspicion. However, between 3 and 23 June all eight supply-ships 
were in fact sunk or captured: by sheer chance, British naval forces located 
the two ships that were earmarked to be spared (Gonzenheim and Gedania)'* 
(see Map III.1.1). Most of the supply-ships were able to report their discovery 
and scuttling by short signal, giving the Naval War Staff rapid news of this 
striking series of losses. An investigation by Department 2 of the Naval War 
Staff (Naval Intelligence) was ordered at once. In July it concluded that, in the 
unanimous opinion of the experts, it was ‘impossible for the enemy to read the 
radio messages by decrypting’. This opinion led the Naval War Staff to make 
the reassuring assertion that ‘the security of our principal means of encrypting 
is complete’.'° 

In the course of the summer of 1941 the British significantly increased the 
use of computers. The aim was, once the captured material had run out, to 
reconstruct the daily keys losing as little time as possible and thereby to obtain 
the substance of the radio messages. This did not always happen, but with 
few exceptions the decrypted German signals were available to the Admiralty 
within 36-50 hours. This time factor was crucial for the direct use of the infor- 
mation. The longer the time that elapsed between the receiving and decrypting 
of a signal, the less useful it was for the routing and protection of the threatened 


'6 Tbid. 337. Detailed material in Costello and Hughes, Battle of the Atlantic, 153-5; Brennecke, 
Wende, 77 ff. 

'7 The term ‘Ultra’ was initially nothing more than a level of classification, but it has gone down 
in history as an abbreviation for British radio decrypting. See Rohwer, ‘Einflu®B der alliierten 
Funkaufklarung’, 325 n. 1. 

‘8 From Colpoys, Admiralty Use of Special Intelligence in Naval Operations, in PRO, ADM 
223/88, fos. 19-20. See also Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 345; Roskill, War at Sea, i. 542-3 and 
map 41. 

' 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 24 July 1941 (358), BA-MA RM 7/26; Skl/Chef MND 1760/41 g.Kdos., 
‘Operative Geheimhaltung’, 24 July 1941, BA-MA RM 7/133, fos. 75 ff. Extracts in M.Dv. Nr. 
601, Operationen und Taktik, vol. 3 (1942), 33 ff. 
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Total Boats in Training Front- Distribution of front-line boats Monthly* 


boats at training, boats line 7 : ‘ eres 

beg. of undergoing boats Atlantic Mediter- Arctic Black Newin Total 

month? tciale. North Sea ranean Ocean Sea __ service” losses 
(Indian (Baltic)* 
Ocean) 

1939 Sept. 57 6 12 39 39 = _ = it+1 2 
Oct. 57 8 10 39 39 _ _ _ _ 5 
Nov. 52 6 13 33 33 _ _ _ 2 I 
Dec. 53 5 14 34 34 = = i 3 I 

1940 Jan. 55 6 14 35 35 _ aS 2 2 
Feb. 55 6 14 35 35 = _ _ I 5 
Mar. 50 2 14 34 34 oe 2 — 2 2 
Apr. 52 4 14 34 34 — _ = 3 5 
May 49 3 15 31 31 = = = 3 I 
une 51 4 20 27 27 _ _— = 3 = 

uly 54 5 19 30 30 = oa _ 3 3 
Aug. 57 10 20 27 27 a = — 5 2 
Sept. 59 1 21 27 27 = _ — a I 
Oct. 64 8 26 30 30 —_ — _ 7t+1 i 
Nov. 68 1 33 24 24 = = —_— 643 2 
Dec. 73 13 33 27 27 = _ = 9 = 

1941 Jan. 81 18 4I 22 22 _ _ = iotrl — 
Feb. 93 30 42 21 aT, a _ _ 9 _ 
Mar. 99 29 43 27 27 a = = Il 5 
Apr. 108 37 43 28 28 = a =o 14 2 
May 124 47 44 33 33 — = —- 19 1 
une 138 52 48 38 38 a _ _ 14+1 4 

uly 153 58 42 53 51 os 2 — 19 I 
Aug. 168 59 45 64 62 _ 2 = 19 3 
Sept. 186 65 48 73 63 6 4 _ 24 3(1) 
Dec. 236 99 49 88 60 23 5 = 22 10 

1942 Jan. 249 100 58 gi 65 21 4 — 15 3 
Feb. 257 99 57 101 76 21 4 = 16 2 
Mar. 272 104 57 III 80 21 10 —_ 18 6 
Apr. 283 107 57 119 80 20 19 — 17: 3 
May 292 114 54 124 85 19 20 — 20 4 
une 309 124 59 126 88 17 21 = 21 3 
uly 329 132 59 138 99 16 23 = 21 II 
Aug. 339 137 59 149 110 16 23 = 21 10(1) 
Sept. 356 122 62 172 134 15 23 = 18 11(1) 
Oct. 364 107 62 195 161 15 19 —_ 23 16 
Nov. 372 103 62 207 162 17. 26 2 23t1 13(1) 
Dec. 381 115 62 204 159 20 23 2 23 5 

1943 Jan. 400 125 62 213 166 22 21 3 22 6 
Feb. 415 132 62 221 178 22 18 3 21 19(1) 
Mar. 417 125 63 229 193 19 14 3 27 16(2) 
Apr. 431 130 65 236 195 17 21 3 18 15 
May 432 124 68 240 207 18 12 3 26 41 
une 415 131 7° 214 180 17 12 5 25 17: 
uly 422 136 79 207 168 17 16 6 26 37 
Aug. 407 153 80 174 13441 14 19 6 21 25(2) 
Sept. 399 156 79 164 118+6 13 21 6 21 10(2) 
Oct. 419 165 79 175 129+6 13 21 6 25+3 27 
Nov. 422 175 85 162 126+5 13 12 6 25 19(9) 
Dec. 424 168 97 159 122+5 14 12 6 28 8 


* Differences occur as a result of boats being temporarily out of service (e.g. for transport to the Black 
Sea, basic overhauls). 

* Foreign boats which were taken over by the enemy are shown in addition, in the month in which they 
were put into service (+1). 

* From Sept. 1939 to Dec. 1943 five boats which were lost were thereafter raised and put back into 
service. They are counted in the statistics as losses and as boats newly put into service in the months in 
which this occurred. Two boats which were forced to make for Spanish ports in May 1942 and Sept. 1943 
respectively are counted as lost in the months in which this occurred. 

Boats lost in the Baltic during training or during the voyage (mines) are included in the monthly losses 
(in brackets). 

Sources: B.d.U., KTB, BA-MA RM 87; 1. Skl., KTB, pts. B IV, c IV, BA-MA RM 7/839-847; U-Boat 
War; Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine; Roskill, War at Sea, vols. i-ii. 
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convoys. Successful routing of convoys in the North Atlantic on the basis of 
the Ultra information led to a considerable reduction in losses of shipping, 
which will be investigated later.*° Although the average number of U-boats 
operating in the Atlantic increased from 12 in February 1941 to 36 in August, 
their results in terms of sinkings suffered a drastic decline. In July 1941, at 17 
ships and 61,470 GRT, the U-boats obtained their worst result since May 1940 
(see Table II1.111.3). The U-boat command was well aware of this serious dis- 
proportion between the number of boats employed and the sinkings achieved, 
and suspicion was aroused that the British must be aware of the position of 
the boats—particularly as German radio intelligence was sometimes finding 
that threatened convoys were suddenly receiving instructions to change course 
and thereby evading the U-boat lines. On 15 June, from a patrol line well to 
the west, U-557 reported a torpedo attack by a British submarine. The Naval 
War Staff regarded this as ‘particularly noteworthy’ since the patrol line had 
been ordered only on 10 June with an ‘M-Officer’ signal (i.e. with additional 
super-encryption). It was now prepared to consider that the enemy might have 
obtained German cipher equipment which was giving it precise information 
about the disposition of the U-boats: ‘This assumption is substantiated by the 
fact that despite frequent shifts of the focal point of our U-boat attack areas 
no enemy convoy has been intercepted for several weeks. In view of our own 
losses of supply ships and U-boats recently, the possibility that the enemy is in 
possession of our cipher equipment cannot be ruled out, especially as further 
details of the losses (capture, sinking, etc.) are not known.’”! Though Naval 
Intelligence was asked to examine the matter, no immediate countermeasures 
were taken. Donitz became particularly suspicious on 28 September 1941, 
when a remote rendezvous between two U-boats in a bay in the Cape Verde 
Islands—which had been agreed by radio—only narrowly escaped a torpedo 
attack by a British submarine, which was itself rammed by a third German boat. 
Apart from damage to the hull on both sides, no casualties were sustained.”’ 
For Donitz there were only two possible explanations for this incident: the 
compromising of the cipher material or treason, since it was difficult to see 
‘how a British submarine could be situated by chance in such a remote part of 
the ocean’.”? He asked the Naval War Staff for immediate clarification of the 
matter and for a general examination of cipher security. Detailed investigations 
by Naval Intelligence led to the conclusion, on 20 October 1941, that as regards 
the soundness of German cipher material ‘without any contradiction from any 
of the experts who have been involved in extensive work, in particular our own 
B-Leitstelle [central radio intelligence office] and the most important experts 
from OKW, the procedures based on Key-M are regarded as by far the best 

20 See sect. II].111.1(6) at n. 83 (Rahn). 

2! 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 16 June 1941 (180), BA-MA RM 7/25. 

22 'These were the German boats U-67, U-68, and U-rrr, and HMS Clyde. See Costello and 
Hughes, Battle of the Atlantic, 179. 


3 B.d.U., KTB, 28 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RM 87/18, fo. 59 (emphasis in original). Cf. U-Boat 
War, i. 97. 
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of all known methods for ensuring the secrecy of military intelligence in time 
of war’.?* Remarkably, it seems that no attempt was made to have the security 
of the ciphers investigated by independent scientists outside the military hi- 
erarchy. The investigation was undertaken by experts whose service activities 
had involved them in work on both the German and enemy cipher systems, 
and who were so convinced of the superiority of their own system that they had 
largely lost the capacity for realistic analysis of the possible technical develop- 
ments, especially in the field of electronic computers. The result was a danger- 
ous underestimation of the human and technical resources which the enemy 
had concentrated on code-breaking.”* Though various countermeasures were 
taken to strengthen the security of the German codes and ciphers, such as addi- 
tional super-encryption when positions were reported, the fundamental cause 
of the British successes was not recognized. Only a technical innovation in the 
cipher machine and a reorganization of the ‘key groups’ from 1 February 1942 
ensured that the British had to work ‘blind’ for eleven months in decrypting 
the cipher group which was most important to them—“Triton’ (U-boat opera- 
tions in the Atlantic). The introduction of a fourth rotor in the machine raised 
the period length in the encrypting process from 16,999 to 439,000 symbols. 
The British computers were unprepared for this expansion and the Admiralty 
was therefore forced to rely on its traditional means of reconnaissance, which 
achieved nothing like the same results. Nevertheless, continuing decrypting of 
other cipher groups, covering radio traffic of the escort vessels in the coastal 
approaches and U-boat training in the Baltic, provided an important source 
of information regarding the level of U-boat armament and training. 

British ‘blindness’ in the decrypting of radio traffic for the Atlantic U-boats 
did not initially produce negative consequences for the routing of the convoys, 
since the focal point of the U-boat war had meanwhile been switched to the 
American east coast and later to the Caribbean, where the boats operated 
largely independently against independent ships in determined sections of the 
ocean. Radio traffic thus remained minimal.”® Only when the battle for the 
convoys broke out anew from the middle of 1942 did it become obvious that 
the ‘blind’ nature of signal decrypting was a prime cause of the high level of 
sinkings achieved by the German boats. 


*4 See Skl/Chef MND Stab, 20 Oct. 1941, ‘Priifung der operativen Geheimhaltung’, BA-MA 
RM 7/845, 187 ff. (quotation fo. 200). 

25 From Kahn, ‘Codebreaking’, 154 ff. For an earlier version (1978) see Kahn, ‘Fernmeldewe- 
sen’, 40 ff. See also Colpoys, Admiralty Use of Special Intelligence, in PRO, ADM 223/88, fos. 
20-1. 

26 Rohwer, ‘EinfluB der alliierten Funkaufklarung’, 357. See Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 
143 ff. 
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(b) The Third Phase, April—December 1941: The Extension of the Areas of 
Operations 


The first phase of the U-boat war against British sea routes ended in March 
1940 with the start of preparations for Operation Wesertibung.”’ In the second 
phase, which began in June 1940, operations were concentrated, until the 
spring of 1941, on approach routes to the ports on the British west coast. The 
enemy’s defensive measures were at first weak, enabling the U-boats to achieve 
major successes on these concentrations of shipping north-west and south-west 
of Ireland. With the pressure of the gradual increase in anti-submarine forces, 
particularly the aircraft of RAF Coastal Command, whose operations were 
conducted by the Admiralty from 1 April 1941, the U-boats were gradually 
forced westwards into the expanses of the North Atlantic. 

In April 1941, though the U-boat arm already consisted of more than 100 
boats, only 28 of them were front-line boats; the remainder were either still 
completing their combat training or were needed as training boats, since the 
systematic training of more crews for the 230 boats under construction could 
not be neglected. D6nitz was certain that the combat efficiency and survival 
chances of new boats depended to a critical extent on the quality of the crews, 
and especially of the commanders. From the outset, therefore, he laid great 
stress on intensive and hard combat training, which was carried out in the 
Baltic and—apart from the weather conditions—approximated the realities of 
future operations in the Atlantic. Boats which proved inadequate were forced 
to repeat whole phases of training, a policy which was also adopted in the event 
of poor torpedo hit-rates by the commanders. In this respect D6nitz remained 
uncompromising, and he was prepared to accept delays in the readiness of 
the boats rather than take the risk of losing them early.** Evaluation of the 
boats’ war diaries, along with the verbal reports of the commanders after 
every mission, were an important way of exploiting front-line experience for 
the training and development of weapons and command procedures, and for 
improved preparation of the commanders themselves for their next mission. 
Yet if doubts arose about their further qualification, D6nitz did not hesitate 
to remove them at once.”’ Of the available front-line U-boats, on average 20 
were at sea in April; by July the total had risen above 30.*° In view of the 
successful defence mounted by the escort vessels of the convoys, and under 
the impact of intensive aerial reconnaissance around the British Isles, the 
boats were forced to take action far to the west against independent ships 
or undefended convoys. Owing to the insufficient numbers of escort vessels, 
the British had not so far been able to provide screens for their convoys for 


27 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 176, 343. The division of the war at sea into phases 
adopted there has here been limited to the U-boat war in order to provide an integrated account 
of each of the various elements of the war at sea. 

28 See Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 118; Hirschfeld, Feindfahrten, 9-25. 

2° See B.d.U., KTB, 29 May 1941, on commander ‘U-109’, BA-MA RM 87/17, fo. 77°. 

30 Number from U-Boat War, vol. i, diagram 7 (see n. 36). 
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the whole sailing across the Atlantic. However, the gradual strengthening of 
enemy convoy protection, and the associated improvement of the scheduling 
and routing of the convoys, made it more difficult for the U-boat command to 
produce useful reconnaissance information, particularly as attempts at direct 
co-operation with the Luftwaffe had so far been disappointing in their results. 
By the end of May there had not been one instance of U-boats being brought 
into contact with convoys as a result of Luftwaffe reconnaissance reports—the 
reported positions were not precise enough and the aircraft had been unable 
to maintain contact with the convoys for sufficient time. In the same way, the 
hopes of support from Italian U-boats, up to 27 of which were stationed in 
Bordeaux, were disappointed. From time to time more Italian than German 
boats were operating in the Atlantic, but their tactical efficiency in locating 
and attacking the convoys remained unsatisfactory despite intensive assistance 
with training. D6énitz reported in his war diary on 6 May 1941: “They see 
nothing, report nothing or too late, their tactical skill is virtually nil.’*! He 
therefore abandoned the idea of combined operations in the North Atlantic 
and, in agreement with the Italian commander, Rear-Admiral Angelo Parona, 
released specific areas in the Mid-Atlantic for individual missions. At the same 
time, however, he urged the Naval War Staff to push through the transfer of the 
Italian boats back to the Mediterranean. Ostensibly he was concerned with base 
capacities in Bordeaux, but his deeper reasons were probably connected with 
the continued inadequacy of operational co-operation, the low rate of sinkings 
achieved by the Italians, and the fear that German boats would soon have to be 
dispatched to the Mediterranean. Mussolini’s decision—at the instigation of 
OKW—to transfer the boats back to the Mediterranean led to considerable ill 
feeling in the Italian naval command, especially among the submarine officers 
in Bordeaux. Parona, quite correctly, had the impression that the transfer had 
been implemented solely because of poor results. With some difficulty the 
Naval War Staff managed to assuage the justified irritation of the Italians by 
means of a compromise proposed by D6nitz to Parona following talks to settle 
the issue: the smaller Italian boats would transfer to the Mediterranean, but 
the eleven large boats would remain in Bordeaux and continue to be available 
for the war in the Atlantic.*” In their long-distance operations, which over the 
next two years were to stretch as far as the Brazilian coast and the Caribbean, 
these boats achieved considerable success up to the spring of 1943. 

In view of the difficulties of reconnaissance, Dénitz decided on 8 May 1941 
to abandon the stationary patrol lines and instead to undertake wide-ranging 
search operations with U-boat lines set up to straddle suspected convoy routes. 
The first westward search operation, by a group of seven boats, encountered 

31 B.d.U., KTB, 6 May 1941, BA-MA RM 87/17, 64-5. See Donitz, Zehn Jahre, 140 ff.; Padfield, 
Dénitz, 268; Roskill, War at Sea, i. 347; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 299-300. 

% 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 16 June 1941 (172 ff.), and 20 June 1941 (242), BA-MA RM 7/25. See 
also B.d.U./Op.Abt. B.Nr. 427 g. Kdos. Chefs. an Chef 1. Skl, Vice-Adm. Fricke, ibid., RM 7/845, 


98-112; also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 325-6. In his memoirs D6nitz does not deal with his 
insistence and the irritation of the Italians. See Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 143. 
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Convoy HX 126 on 19 May. In a series of attacks by the U-boats, the convoy 
lost nine ships within two days. The losses sustained by this convoy persuaded 
the British that in future all North Atlantic convoys must be given continuous 
protection, a policy which was adopted for the first time with HX 129, which 
left Halifax on 27 May 1941.** Following the successful operation against 
HX 126, a number of German boats were involved in support of Operation 
Rheintibung (Atlantic operations of the combat group Bismarck/Prinz Eugen), 
so that it was the beginning of July before a new U-boat concentration could be 
organized. Dénitz hoped to encounter a concentration of shipping with good 
prospects of successful attacks in the area of the Newfoundland Bank, but the 
Admiralty managed to route the convoys away from the U-boat disposition, 
which it had discovered by decrypting the radio signals.** After unsuccess- 
ful search operations lasting until 23 June, the U-boat command reverted to 
wide-ranging reconnaissance in order to sight any convoys at all, despite the 
disadvantage that few boats would then be available to attack a convoy once 
sighted. 

On 23 June, some 450 nautical miles south of Greenland, the England- 
bound Convoy HX 133 was sighted by a U-boat. There followed the first 
major convoy battle of the war, lasting several days and involving ten boats 
altogether. However, its ability to decode signals had informed the Admiralty 
of the first visual sighting by the U-boat at such an early stage that it was 
able to withdraw escort vessels from two other convoys in order to reinforce 
the threatened Convoy HX 133.**° The U-boats were thus faced by strong 
opposition and were able to sink only five merchant ships for the loss of two 
boats. Despite this, the rate of sinkings in June 1941 remained relatively high 
at 301,636 GRT, largely because of the successes of a group of large boats (type 
IX Bat 1,051 t.) which had been operating in the Mid-Atlantic off the African 
coast between Freetown and the Canary Islands since March 1941. During 
the course of June this group repeated the successes it had achieved in May by 
sinking significant numbers of independents and launching attacks on Convoy 
SL 76. At the end of June, SL 76 alone lost seven ships with 34,787 GRT.*° 

No more than five or six boats ever participated in these successes in an 
area some 2,000 nautical miles from German bases in France, since their op- 
erations required long periods for deployment and return, and were difficult 


33 Roskill, War at Sea, i. 463. See also Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 170-1. 

34 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 171. 35 Tbid. 

%6 Within the framework of these operations there occurred the most effective mission by a 
U-boat in the war against merchant shipping: U-107, Lt. Hessler, was at sea from 29 Mar. to 2 
July 1941, and sank 14 ships totalling 86,699 GrT (Rohwer, ‘Die erfolgreichsten Handelskriegun- 
ternehmungen’, 252). It speaks volumes for the impartiality and sense of fair play of the British 
that, after 1945, they entrusted Cmdr. G. Hessler, Dénitz’s son-in-law, with the task of producing 
a detailed operational history of the U-boat war in the Atlantic on the basis of German naval 
records. The result is a three-volume work which until 1989 was only available in English as a 
confidential book within the Royal Navy: BR 305 (1)-(3), German Naval History Series, the U- 
Boat War in the Atlantic, vols. i-iii (1950-77), published in facsimile by the Ministry of Defence 
in 1989. 
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and expensive to supply. Extended stays by U-boats in the area of opera- 
tions were possible only with the aid of disguised supply-ships, which carried 
mainly diesel fuel and torpedoes and were deployed in Spanish ports or in the 
empty area north-west of St Paul Island. Up to July 1941, with the knowledge 
of the Spanish government, a total of six boats were supplied in Las Pal- 
mas in the Canary Islands before the British—through agents and decrypted 
signals—discovered this support for the German war effort and protested in 
Madrid against the violation of neutrality by the Spanish government. The 
protest was successful, and the supply had to be abandoned.*” After Opera- 
tion Rheiniibung, all eight supply ships-were surprised and eliminated in their 
distant waiting areas by British forces making use of Ultra information. From 
the end of July, D6nitz initially had no alternative but gradually to curb the 
wide-ranging operation of U-boats off the African coast.** 

Meanwhile, in the North Atlantic the convoys were able to proceed in relative 
safety as the Admiralty routed them round the known U-boat dispositions. 
In the months between June and August only 4 per cent of all convoys were 
sighted and attacked by U-boats, a fact which led to a drastic decline in the rate 
of sinkings and the effectiveness of the U-boats employed. In June, not least 
owing to the successful operations of the boats in the south, it had still been 
possible to sink 301,636 GRT (plus 20,376 GRT sunk by Italian submarines); in 
July, however, sinkings fell to 61,470 Grr. It was only the successes achieved 
by four Italian boats, which sank seven ships and 43,850 GRT, that raised the 
monthly result in the Atlantic to 105,320 GRT. In the next month, August, 
the total fell once again, to 80,542 Grr. In February, when on average 12 
boats had been at sea, an effectiveness rate of 637 GRT per boat/day at sea 
had been achieved, but in August, with 36 boats at sea, the effectiveness rate 
had declined to 66 Grr.*? Initially the Commander of U-boats saw the failure 
to sight convoys simply as a reconnaissance problem which could be solved 
only by an increase in the number of boats. He reported as much to the Naval 
War Staff on 22 July. Though the ‘trafic vacuum’ of that month was noted 
as ‘striking’, it was thought to have been caused by the perceptible increase 
in the concentration of shipping into convoys.*° This assessment was correct, 
since the Trade Division of the British Admiralty had observed in May, in 
an analysis of shipping losses, that merchant ships under 15 knots were in 
much greater danger as independents than in convoys. The reports of U- 
boats, which now encountered only very fast ships travelling alone, confirmed 


*7 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 172; Roskill, War at Sea, i. 479. Number of supply operations 
from U-Boat War, vol. i, diagram 14. 

8 B.d.U., KTB, 17 July and 25 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RM 87/18, 10 and 40, also B.d.U. op. 
g.Kdos. 452 Chefs., 22 July 1941, BA-MA RM 7/845, fo. 117 (reproduced in Lagevortrdge, 275 
(not in trans.)). 

3° Calculated from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes, and U-Boat War, vol. i, diagram 7. 

*° B.d.U. op. g.Kdos. 452 Chefs., 22 July 1941, BA-MA RM 7/845, reproduced in Lagevortrdge, 
275 (not in trans.); see also 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 22 July 1941 (337-8), BA-MA RM 7/26. On the 
absence of shipping in July see B.d.U., KTB, 20 July 1941, BA-MA RM 87/18, fo. 12. 
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this reorganization. It led to a significant decline in the losses sustained by 
independents: while in the months from April to June 66 per cent of all ships 
lost in the Atlantic had been independents (120 out of 182), the proportion fell 
to 24.3 per cent (25 out of 103) in the next quarter.*' 

In the middle of July, responding to the lack of sightings, D6énitz decided that 
15 U-boats—distributed across a wide area in the Mid-Atlantic—should be 
concentrated more closely together in a patrol line further to the east. However, 
an attempted attack by this group on a convoy sighted by aerial reconnaissance 
on 17 July ended in failure when the convoy was routed round the patrol line 
after signal decrypting.*” A few days later, to the west of Ireland, the first ef- 
fective co-operation between the Luftwaffe and U-boats was mounted against 
Convoy OG 69, which lost seven ships and 11,303 GRT. D6énitz regarded this 
tactical success as confirmation of his principles of training and operational 
conduct; he believed that, owing to the continuing decline in independent 
traffic, it was only by such measures that enemy merchant shipping could 
be badly damaged. In this context, however, he also observed that the short 
training in the Baltic was not sufficient. In regard to the ‘young commanders’, 
it had been necessary to keep up a continuous flow of comment regarding 
their tactical approach to the convoy. Given the fact that ‘training that takes 
two years in peacetime cannot be learnt in three weeks’, this situation could 
scarcely be avoided. The current cancellation of training owing to the situation 
in the Baltic (i.e. the blockade of large areas because of operations against 
Russia) was bound to ‘have an extremely bad effect’.*? In August, with the 
support of the Luftwaffe, three operations were launched south-west of the 
British Isles against Gibraltar convoys, but the convoys were generally so 
well defended that no significant success was achieved. Similarly, the search 
operation of 21 boats, arranged in loose formation south and south-west of 
Iceland, was largely unsuccessful until the beginning of September because 
the convoys were able to evade the U-boats. On 21 August this led Dénitz 
to suspect that the enemy had actually stopped its sea transports in this area 
‘since with that number of boats there would have had to be some form of 
contact with the enemy’. Some of his staff also suspected that the British had a 
wide-ranging locating device which was enabling them to take evasive action. 
D6nitz, however, dismissed this as ‘not very probable’ on the grounds that 
with the prevailing good visibility the U-boats would at the very least have 
seen the tops of masts.** In his report to the Naval War Staff on 22 August on 
the experiences of the latest convoy operations, he observed that in the light 
of the enemy’s intensified defence and air cover, ‘around three times more 
boats than before are needed for a fully successful attack on a convoy’. Dénitz 


“| KTBB.d.U. 20 July 1941 (as n. 40); Roskill, War at Sea, i. 457 ff.; Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
lil. 169-70. 

” B.d.U. KTB, 20 July 1941 (as n. 40); Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, Chronik, 145. 

* B.d.U., KTB, 30 July 1941, BA-MA RM 87/18, 19-20. 

“ TIbid., 21 Aug. 1941, fo. 37. 
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considered that this required a greater concentration of forces. The U-boat 
arm was even less able to bear additional assignments ‘than at a time when the 
absolute number of boats may have been smaller, but the prospects of success 
and the successes themselves were greater’.** On this fundamental question the 
Naval War Staff agreed with the Commander of U-boats. However, in view 
of the critical situation in the Mediterranean it was already calculating that 
operations by German U-boats there could not be avoided in the long term, 
‘however much it is to the detriment of the import war in the Atlantic’.*° Ina 
discussion of 22 August with Hitler—who was in favour of sending six U-boats 
into the Mediterranean ‘to relieve the Afrika Korps’—Raeder took the view 
that the naval war in the Atlantic now required a large number of boats ‘simply 
to locate enemy convoys’ and that they could be employed in other theatres 
‘only in extreme emergencies’.*” It would not be long before the Naval War 
Staff had no alternative but to respond to these ‘strategic emergencies’. 

In August the Admiralty was aware, thanks to Ultra, of the U-boat concen- 
tration south of Iceland. Since this area lay within the range of RAF Coastal 
Command, aerial patrolling was intensified. It was by this means that, on 27 
August, the British achieved an unparalleled triumph with the capture of a 
U-boat (U-570) by a Hudson bomber. The detailed examination and testing 
of the boat, which was put into service as HMS Graph in September, did much 
to improve the effectiveness of British anti-submarine warfare.** 

At the beginning of September the number of combat-ready front-line Ger- 
man boats had risen to over 70, of which no fewer than 38 were at sea and 
were operating in two larger groups, one south-west of Ireland and the other 
between Iceland and Greenland. At this stage, on average, Ultra information 
about U-boat radio traffic on any one day was made available within 40-50 
hours. However, from 11 September the British faced additional problems 
when the ever-suspicious and security-conscious staff of the Commander of 
U-boats began to superencipher the messages giving the position of the boats. 
It was a move which for several weeks caused considerable difficulties to enemy 
radio intelligence in its efforts to determine and identify U-boat positions.*® 
Under these conditions the Admiralty did not succeed in its attempts to route 
each convoy to safety, as the fate of Convoy SC 42 reveals. Despite taking 
evasive action, this was sighted east of Greenland on 9 September and, in the 
biggest convoy battle of the war to date, lasting until 12 September, lost 16 


* B.d.U. Op. g.Kdos. 2235 C, 22 Aug. 1941 (copy), BA-MA RM 7/845, 149-50. The telex 
arrived at Naval War Staff at 20.00 hours on 22 Aug. 1941, and was therefore not available to 
Raeder in his discussion with Hitler on the afternoon of that day. 

*6 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 19 Aug. 1941 (306), BA-MA RM 7/27. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, 
i. 472-3. On the naval air war effort in the Mediterranean in 1941 in connection with supplies for 
the North African theatre see in detail Germany and the Second World War, iii. 708-24. 

*” Lagevortrdge, 277 ff., here 282 (22 Aug. 1941) (not in trans.). 

48 Detailed in Costello and Hughes, Battle of the Atlantic, 168-9; see also Roskill, War at Sea, 
i. 467. In terms of Ultra the capture was unproductive, as the crew had sufficient time to destroy 
all their secret equipment, including the cipher machine. 

#9 See Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 173. 
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of its 62 ships in fighting which involved 17 U-boats and 15 escort vessels. 
The escort vessels sank two U-boats.*® Even this success could not disguise 
from Do6nitz the fact that ‘the overwhelming majority of the convoys. . . is 
sighted more or less by chance’, as he noted in his war diary on 16 September. 
He thought the reasons for the failure to locate convoys lay in the fact that 
the enemy apparently had the ability to detect compact U-boat groups ‘by 
means of sources or methods we have not yet grasped’.*’ Dénitz was facing a 
dilemma, since a close concentration of the boats offered the best conditions 
for intensive action against a convoy once it had been sighted, as the case of SC 
42 had demonstrated. At first, therefore, he maintained the system of compact 
U-boat groups and adopted further protective measures in an attempt to stop 
the enemy’s suspected source of information. As we now know, this attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

After the Greer incident of 4 September 1941, which has already been men- 
tioned and which triggered Roosevelt’s ‘firing order’,*? the German U-boats 
in the North Atlantic increasingly had to reckon with an additional enemy. 
Though American integration into the British naval war effort was recog- 
nized, the extent of the involvement had not yet been understood by the 
German side. From the middle of September the US Navy was already tak- 
ing over operational command for overall convoy routing and defence in the 
Western Atlantic as far as 26° W., and including the waters around Iceland. 
This brought considerable relief for the overstretched British and Canadian 
escort forces. The Admiralty supplied its ally, which from now on was waging 
an ‘undeclared war’, with all available information on the enemy position— 
including Ultra—and recommended courses for the Atlantic convoys which 
were consistently adopted by the US Navy’s operational stafts.** Though the 
average number of U-boats at sea remained constant at around 36 from August 
to October, sinkings in October declined significantly in comparison with the 
successes of the previous month. By reading U-boat radio traffic, the Admi- 
ralty generally had, after 26 hours on average, a picture of the situation which 
enabled virtually optimal routing of the convoys, since ‘every convoy which 
could be brought across the Atlantic without contact with the enemy [was] a 
triumph for the Allies in the tonnage war’.** 

The direct effects of signal decrypting on operations in the North Atlantic 
can be investigated in more detail in one specific case in order to clarify—albeit 
briefly—the complex connections involved (see Map III.111.1).*° 

On the basis of reports from its xB Service, which had the specific task of 


°° Described in detail, with an assessment of Ultra information, in Douglas and Rohwer, ‘Most 
thankless Task’, 193-207. 

51 B.d.U., KTB, 16 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RM 87/18, fos. 53-4. 

52 See sect. III.1 at n. 65 (Rahn). 

53 Rohwer, ‘Special Intelligence’, 713 ff.; id.,. ‘USA und Schlacht im Atlantik’, 92 ff. 
Rohwer, ‘Special Intelligence’, 711. See also Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 174. 
Account largely from Rohwer, ‘Special Intelligence’, 715, esp. from the maps there which 
provide the basis for Map III.ur.1. 
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decrypting Allied radio messages, Dénitz expected the next North Atlantic 
convoys to pass through the area south-east of Cape Farewell (southern tip 
of Greenland) on 15 October. On 5 October, therefore, he ordered four boats 
coming from Norway to make for a point some 240 nautical miles south-east 
of Cape Farewell (Grid Square AJ 39). The boats were later to take up a patrol 
line straddling the suspected courses of the convoys. 

The clear text of the German radio signals of 5 October was available to 
the Admiralty’s Operational Intelligence Centre on 7 October, although the 
additional super-encryption of the grid references meant that some uncertain- 
ties remained. On 9 October the OIC correctly recognized the point for which 
the boats coming from the north-east were making and recommended a first 
convoy evasive action to the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington. 

At this point six convoys were under way in the North Atlantic, of which 
the following were initially threatened by the new U-boat formation on the 
basis of their given courses: 


1. SC 48 with 52 ships and 8 escort vessels (sailing east); 
2. HX 153 with 59 ships and 5 destroyers (sailing east); 
3. ON 23 with 23 ships and 9 escort vessels (sailing west). 


The course recommendations of the OIC for convoys SC 48 and ON 23 were 
translated into orders on 10 October. On the same day D6nitz ordered the first 
three U-boats into position for the planned patrol line and gave three more 
boats—approaching from the Bay of Biscay—a course reference which would 
permit the extension of the patrol line to the south-east. 

These signals were decrypted by the British on 12 October and led to Convoy 
SC 48, which was only about 100 nautical miles from the U-boat line, taking 
new evasive action sharply south-east. Furthermore, both ON 23 and two 
other convoys which had set out only on 9 October (TC 14 sailing east with 
Canadian troops on board, and ON 24, sailing west), were diverted (see Map 
IIT.u1.1). 

By 12 October only 5 U-boats were in the patrol line ordered, which thereby 
reached a length of some 300 nautical miles; a further 8 boats were approach- 
ing from the Bay of Biscay in order to strengthen the line. Though the British 
decrypting system was unable to decipher the German radio messages of 12 
and 13 October, OIC correctly evaluated the emerging U-boat concentration. 
On 13 October there were some operational problems for the British and 
American convoy control in the gap between the U-boat line in the north- 
west and the boats approaching from the Bay of Biscay, because the three 
convoys (SC 48, TC 14, and ON 23) were sailing in a relatively confined 
area. Yet only a day later the danger seemed to be over. The two convoys TC 
14 and ON 23 were largely safe; only the slower SC 48, which had a speed 
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of 7 knots, remained close to the U-boats approaching from the south-east, 
and also had some problems with its formation. Ten ships and a number of 
escort vessels were lagging behind because of a storm. Despite speedy signal 
decrypting, chance encounters with the U-boats could never be ruled out: OIC 
could not determine the positions of the various boats with precision, but only 
roughly since—with the exception of their report on passing 15° W.—they 
were maintaining radio silence (see Map III.111.1).*° 

In this critical situation, on the morning of 15 October a U-boat sighted the 
convoy, sank two freighters, and thereafter sent regular contact signals report- 
ing its position and course, from time to time supplemented by information on 
the composition and escort of the convoy, and the weather conditions. Dénitz 
first ordered four extra U-boats, which could reach the convoy within 24 hours, 
and then a few hours later another four boats to operate against the convoy. 
From the contact signals, which had yet to be deciphered, the Admiralty imme- 
diately recognized the threat which might develop over the following days for 
the convoy, which was still sailing through the American sphere of command. 
In close co-operation with the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington, it 
immediately introduced measures to strengthen the defence of SC 48. These 
included an order from the CNO to disband the west-bound Convoy ON 24, 
which Ultra information had revealed to be no longer under threat and whose 
escort group, consisting of five US destroyers, could reach SC 48 quickest. 
The fight for SC 48, involving 9 German U-boats and 19 escort vessels of the 
British, Canadian, and American navies, lasted from 15 to 18 October. On the 
Allied side, overall tactical command was for a time with an American officer, 
the commander of the Escort Group from ON 24. The convoy lost nine ships 
with 47,720 GRT; a destroyer and a corvette were sunk, the American destroyer 
Kearny was hit by a torpedo but, though badly damaged, was able to reach 
Iceland. The U-boats sustained no damage.*’ The pre-emptive diversionary 
moves of the convoys in the prelude to these events, and the speedy concen- 
tration of the escort vessels near the threatened convoy, reveal the extent to 
which Allied operational and tactical command was profiting from Ultra. In 
the combat area there were some tactical problems in co-ordinating defensive 
measures, as the American destroyers had little experience in anti-submarine 
warfare, but these weaknesses were rapidly overcome and were insignificant by 
comparison with the enormous strategic advantage which the British gained 
from American integration into the defence of the Atlantic convoys. 

In the event Dénitz too had cause for satisfaction with the results of the 
engagement, particularly as the surface attacks of the U-boats under cover 
of darkness had left the enemy confused and frequently outmanceuvred and 
had achieved a notable rate of sinkings. A relatively close concentration of 
the U-boats in patrol lines therefore appeared to offer prospects of further 
success. However, the following weeks were disappointing for the U-boats. 


56 Rohwer, ‘Special Intelligence’, 717. 
57 From Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, Chronik, 175-6. See also Rohwer, ‘Kearny-Zwischenfall’. 
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Though from time to time as many as 38 boats were at sea and operating in 
two large groups of between 8 and 12 boats on the suspected convoy routes, 
there were few sightings. The convoys successfully evaded the various U-boat 
concentrations.** In the view of D6nitz this could not be purely due to chance, 
as he observed on 19 November 1941, since otherwise the patrol lines would 
surely have spotted some convoys: ‘Chance does not always come down on 
one side.’ D6nitz was very close to the truth in his suspicion that ‘the British, 
from whatever source, are getting knowledge of our concentrated patrol lines 
and evading them, though sometimes coming up against the torpedoes of 
individual boats’. He listed treason, decrypting of German signals, and precise 
analysis of radio traffic in association with reports of sightings as possible 
enemy sources of information. However, in examining all the possibilities, he 
could find no plausible explanation for the failure of the previous patrol lines. 
He therefore decided to create several small U-boat groups in order to increase 
the probability of encountering a convoy.*® 

Finding the convoys on the open seas outside the enemy’s air cover became 
the crucial problem of the U-boat war. In the opinion of Donitz, it could only 
be solved by a dramatic increase in the numbers of U-boats. In his crucial 
observations of 26 November 1941 on increasing the effectiveness of the U- 
boat war, addressed to Raeder, he outlined the existing operational dilemma 
and made a convincing case for his demands:® action against convoys on 
the open seas brought greater success than in the vicinity of their ports of 
departure. Since no better means of reconnaissance was available, the U- 
boat itself would have to take over the task of reconnaissance, even though 
it was ill-suited for it. A great number of boats would be necessary for useful 
reconnaissance: ‘If these are not available, finding a convoy will always be a 
matter of luck.’ If few U-boats were available, then a close formation would 
only be able to create a short U-boat line, which could be circumvented by 
the enemy ‘if by some means or other he obtains a clue about such a U-boat 
formation’. If a looser formation was established, then there was the danger 
that convoys might pass unseen. Only larger numbers of U-boats would permit 
a reliable watch over the seas ‘which the convoys must cross on their voyage 
across the North Atlantic’. Then the U-boats would see action more often and 
‘the time gaps between the individual convoy battles which still exist now’ 
would be reduced. “The task of finding the convoys thus urgently demands 
a large number of U-boats.’ The Commander of U-boats also considered 
that, in principle, successful action against convoys was possible even if they 
were protected by very strong escorts, though he indicated that, with strong 
escorts, of the U-boats which had sighted a convoy, ‘on average half... would 
be able to attack and achieve success’. In his view, the obvious consequence was 


58 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 1'73 ff. 

°° B.d.U., KTB, 19 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RM 87/19, 51-2 (emphasis in original). 

°° B.d.U. g.Kdos. 3618, 26 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/845, 231 ff. See also Fiihrer Conferences 
(26 Nov. 1941), and sect. II1.11 at n. 1 (Rahn). 
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a demand for more boats. The arguments which followed this memorandum 
and its proposals for an increase in U-boat numbers will not be detailed further 
here.®' D6nitz’s firm belief in the strategic need to create focal points with U- 
boats in the Atlantic naturally led him to try to prevent, or at least to minimize, 
the withdrawal of boats for special tasks. In his view this also applied to the so- 
called ‘subsidiary theatres of war’ such as the Mediterranean. There, however, 
a strategic crisis had now developed for the Axis, which had a direct impact 
on U-boat operations in the Atlantic and prevented the implementation of 
D6nitz’s plans for a new approach by smaller U-boat groups. 

In the summer of 1941—as has been mentioned—it was becoming clear 
that the Germans would have to support the Italian naval war effort in the 
Mediterranean. Regular supplies for the North African theatre were no longer 
guaranteed; as the Naval War Staff reported to OKW on 13 September, there 
had developed a serious threat to a strategic position whose loss might have 
catastrophic consequences for the further course of the war.’ Hitler therefore 
ordered the immediate deployment of six U-boats, some of which entered the 
Mediterranean within days because they were withdrawn directly from their 
area of operations south of Ireland. In October there was pressure on the Naval 
War Staff to increase U-boat operations in the Mediterranean further. Hitler 
even seemed ready ‘practically to abandon the U-boat war in the Atlantic until 
the situation in the Mediterranean was settled’.® A total of 24 boats were to be 
withdrawn for the new strategic task. In the course of these plans a further 10 
boats were deployed to the Mediterranean in November. Furthermore, Dénitz 
was forced to relocate another 5—8 boats west of Gibraltar in order to intercept 
British transports of reinforcements. 

The employment of the Mediterranean boats against British supplies for 
Tobruk proved rather unsuccessful until well into November, even though 
the boats sometimes remained in the area of operations for weeks. The boats 
used up large numbers of torpedoes for few direct hits against the shallow- 
draught vessels of coastal traffic. Not until the sinking of the aircraft-carrier 
Ark Royal by U-81 on 13 November, and the battleship Barham by U-331 
on 25 November, did Hitler and the Naval War Staff achieve the strategic re- 
lief they had sought. These spectacular successes appeared fully to justify the 
massive U-boat operations and soon led to the confident assessment that the 
U-boats—in comparison with the Luftwaffe and the Italian navy—were ‘the 
only really efficient weapon’ in the Mediterranean. However, D6nitz warned 
against overestimation of German prospects and against the illusion that naval 
supremacy could be achieved by U-boats.®* After the loss of Ark Royal, if 


*! See sect. III.11 at n. 3 (Rahn). 

© Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 474. Fiihrer Conferences (17 Sept. 1941), app. 2; also Germany 
and the Second World War, iii. 712-13. 

*} 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 29 Oct. 1941 (498-9), BA-MA RM 7/29. See also Salewski, Seekriegslei- 
tung, 1. 478. 

“+ Telex exchange between Commander of U-boats and U-boat Leader Italy F.d.U. of 4 Jan. 
1942 (B.d.U. g.Kdos. Chefs. 8/42), BA-MA RM 7/2868. 
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not earlier, the Admiralty recognized the new threat in the Mediterranean 
and strengthened its surveillance at Gibraltar at the cost of convoy defence in 
the North Atlantic, where—according to information from Ultra—fewer and 
fewer U-boats were operating. Even before U-boat operations had reached the 
level planned by the Naval War Staff, the U-boats earmarked for the Mediter- 
ranean had felt the force of increasing British defensive measures. This was 
particularly true of the dangerous passage of the Strait of Gibraltar.®* At the 
end of December D6nitz reported to the Naval War Staff that in future any 
transfer of U-boats into the Mediterranean would have to reckon with casu- 
alties of one-third (outright losses or severe damage).°° He had recognized 
at an early stage that the Mediterranean was a ‘death-trap’ for the U-boats, 
since they had scarcely any chance of returning to the Atlantic owing to hydro- 
graphic conditions at Gibraltar (countercurrent) and, especially, the intensified 
defence. In this way, the most capable of the U-boats were being lost for the 
intensification of the war on tonnage.°’ However much D6nitz was convinced 
of the need to relieve the situation in the Mediterranean, he wanted to keep 
U-boat involvement within bounds and, if possible, to continue the operations 
in the North Atlantic. In this, however, he did not succeed; alongside the oper- 
ations in the Mediterranean and off Gibraltar, the Naval War Staff demanded 
that Dénitz make available further U-boats for special tasks, e.g. to defend 
captured vessels and blockade-runners, as well as for reconnaissance missions 
for the planned Atlantic operations of the heavy cruiser Admiral Scheer. On 
3 November D6nitz therefore reported that, from the middle of the month, 
the U-boat war would come to a halt if all demands were fulfilled; he urgently 
requested that the U-boats’ main task should not be neglected. By contrast, the 
Naval War Staff indicated that, ‘from the standpoint of the overall war effort 
including the continuation of the U-boat war’, the safe bringing in of prizes 
and blockade-runners was ‘of vital significance’ and justified every escort oper- 
ation.°* In view of the economically important cargo of the blockade-runners 
(especially rubber and fats), it was undoubtedly appropriate for them to be 
defended by U-boats, even when the direct escort provided could only be 
limited. 

Nevertheless, Dénitz’s criticism of support for the planned Scheer operation 
by the withdrawal of eight U-boats had touched on a sensitive point in the 
thinking of the Naval War Staff. This continued to see operations in the 
Atlantic by heavy surface vessels as an important component of its strategic 
approach, even though the risks could scarcely be calculated in view of the 
balance of forces and the massive support provided for the British naval war 


°§ Some boats took on supplies in Spanish ports before the attempted breakthrough. See e.g. 
U-96 on 29 Nov. 1941: U-96, KTB, 26 Nov.-6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RM 98/97. 
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effort by the US Navy.®’ In the sober judgement of D6nitz, the cruiser’s 
activities would not relieve or strengthen the U-boat war. On the contrary, 
it would weaken it, since it was extremely unlikely that the loss of U-boats 
for the tonnage war would be offset by comparable successes achieved by the 
Admiral Scheer.”° On 13 November the plans were overtaken by events when 
Hitler decided to assign the cruiser to the Norwegian sphere. 

Until well into December 1941, U-boat operations in the Mediterranean 
continued to affect all plans for the strengthening of the war effort in the 
Atlantic, which had assumed an entirely new strategic dimension with the entry 
of the United States into the war. At the beginning of January 1942, in view of 
the calls on his resources in the Mediterranean and Arctic Sea, from which the 
U-boat war in the Atlantic would not recover ‘for very many months’, Dénitz 
saw a great danger in that ‘we will finally come to the battle in the Atlantic too 
late’. He therefore made a categorical demand for an intensive concentration 
of U-boats on this task. Again he denounced the previous dissipation of the 
navy’s limited forces:’' ‘We are in a tight spot, but one which clearly shows that 
everything, absolutely everything, should be invested in the U-boat arm, that 
the fiction that we are still a naval power with surface forces collapses as soon 
as any kind of demand of the naval war is made of us anywhere.’ With reference 
to the relief of the North African theatre, which was already under way, Dénitz 
suggested that further deployment of U-boats to the Mediterranean should 
be curbed in order to provide more forces for the Atlantic. The Naval War 
Staff faced a dilemma: on the one hand, it accepted the need for concentrated 
operations in the Atlantic by the one weapon that might win the tonnage war; 
on the other hand, it was still receiving demands from the Mediterranean for 
reinforcements, the justification for which could not be dismissed. The Naval 
War Staff sought a compromise solution which ultimately satisfied neither 
side and which demonstrated once again the widening gulf between strategic 
claims and material reality. U-boat losses in the Mediterranean were replaced 
to the extent that 21 front-line boats were stationed there constantly during 
the first quarter of 1942.” 

Alongside the convoy operations in the North Atlantic, which were often 
unsuccessful in the face of British countermeasures in the autumn of 1941, 
the Commander of U-boats also attempted to implement an extension of 
individual missions in the Mid- and South Atlantic in order to launch attacks 
on virtually defenceless sea traffic there. Some 10-12 big U-boats of Type IX 
B and C were available for these missions. In September 4 boats successfully 


*° See on this subject Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 463 ff.; Rohwer, ‘USA und Schlacht im 
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encountered Convoy SL 87, which lost 7 of its 11 ships and 33,290 GRT south- 
west of the Canary Islands. However, the long-ranging missions were soon 
hampered by the Admiralty’s defensive measures, made possible only on the 
basis of Ultra. In addition to the surprising appearance of a British submarine 
at a rendezvous of three German U-boats off the Cape Verde Islands,”* this 
particularly affected a U-boat group which was under orders to advance to the 
waters off Cape Town with the support of the supply-ship Python. The Naval 
War Staff now made the mistake of including the auxiliary cruiser Atlantis 
(Ship 16), which had been at sea since March 1940, in supplying the boats— 
thereby sealing the fate of the ship. During the second supply operation of 
a boat on 22 November north-west of Ascension, a British cruiser appeared 
unexpectedly and sank the Atlantis, though the loss of life was small. The U- 
boat (U-126) took the lifeboats and the survivors to the supply-ship Python, 
which took them on board on 24 November. Thereafter, on the instructions 
of the Naval War Staff, the ship continued its voyage south once more in 
order to supply the U-boats earmarked for the attack off Cape Town. This 
was not to take place. A few days later, on 1 December, 700 nautical miles 
south of St Helena, the Python was surprised by a cruiser while supplying a 
U-boat and was forced to scuttle. Both rendezvous points had been given by 
radio to the U-boats so early that the Admiralty had time to respond, once the 
decrypted messages were available, by sending a cruiser to each of the remote 
positions.”* At first the Naval War Staff thought that the enemy cruisers had 
appeared by chance,’* but by the end of December concluded, after closer 
examination of the circumstances, that this was improbable. Nevertheless, 
it continued to assume that German cipher systems were secure, although 
the frequent losses of supply-ships during their co-operation with U-boats 
was noted as ‘striking’.”° After his return, the commander of the Atlantis, 
Captain Rogge, immediately voiced his suspicion that his position had been 
compromised by the U-boat’s signals. Although the investigations of the Chief 
of Naval Intelligence in January 1942 were unable to refute this suspicion 
completely, they again concluded that the security of the German cipher system 
was guaranteed.’” 

The survivors of Atlantis and Python—414 men in all—were initially towed 
north in eleven lifeboats by two U-boats, and subsequently assigned to other 
submarines, including four Italian ones. After a journey of more than 5,000 
nautical miles all the U-boats reached their bases in France at the end of 
December, thus bringing to an end the most long-ranging rescue operation of 
the Second World War.”® 
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The loss of the Python left the Commander of U-boats without further 
means of supplying long-ranging operations in the Atlantic. In view of in- 
tensifying enemy monitoring and defensive measures, he did not believe that 
supply could be resumed by surface vessels: ‘the time for such operations is 
past’.”? Meanwhile U-459, the first U-boat-tanker, had come into service; it 
was hoped that, from 1942, its use would open up new operational possibilities. 

Before the U-boats could exploit the new situation in the Atlantic that had 
been created by the German declaration of war on the United States, a new con- 
voy operation lasting several days developed west of Spain. This showed with 
great clarity the problems posed for the Germans by strong and skilled convoy 
defence. The convoys running between Gibraltar and Britain were threatened 
not only by U-boats, but also by long-range FW 200 aircraft operating from 
bases in western France. Alongside their reconnaissance tasks, these aircraft 
frequently used their missions to launch attacks on convoys which had been 
located. In the attempt to provide the convoys with continuous air cover, the 
British Admiralty put into operation both catapult ships—which could launch 
only one fighter for a one-off mission—and the first escort aircraft-carrier, 
made available by the conversion of a captured German freighter. Convoy HG 
76 (31 ships), which left Gibraltar on 14 December, was well defended by the 
escort carrier and 16 escort vessels under the command of an experienced es- 
cort force commander. By using well-tested tactics of anti-submarine defence, 
and through the skilful use of the few aircraft available on the carrier, the escort 
managed to ward off most of the attacks by U-boats and aircraft. Of a total of 
eleven boats which located the convoy within one week, only seven managed 
to make an attack of any kind, sinking no more than three ships, one destroyer, 
and the escort carrier Audacity. In the course of the fighting, five German 
boats and four long-range FW 200 aircraft were lost. Though the loss of the 
Audacity was undoubtedly a severe setback for the British in their attempts to 
provide continuous air cover, the successes of their anti-submarine operations 
nevertheless demonstrated that there were effective ways and means of over- 
coming the U-boat threat even during actual attacks on convoys.*° Within the 
staff of the Commander of U-boats, this failure led to the pessimistic view that 
attacks on convoys would have to be discontinued if losses continued on such 
a scale. Yet D6nitz remained confident. He believed that the German defeat 
over HG 76 had been caused by weather conditions favouring the defence and 
by the strength of the escort, especially the operations of the carrier.*’ In the 
new situation in the Atlantic, the U-boats were able to operate largely indepen- 
dently over the following months; these negative experiences during a convoy 
operation therefore remained without consequences for the time being. The 
autumn of 1942 would show whether and to what extent Allied anti-submarine 
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defence had made use of its successes with HG 76 for the purposes of tactical 
and advanced training. 

The third phase of U-boat operations against British sea routes was marked 
by a striking decline in sinkings owing to the successful use of the convoy sys- 
tem by the British, and by the withdrawal of the boats from the main area of 
operations after the autumn of 1941. Although from April to December there 
were on average 30.4 boats at sea in the Atlantic, their rate of sinkings—at 
a monthly average of 168,849 GRT—was 26.7 per cent lower than compar- 
able results for the second phase, when on average 11.4 boats were at sea. A 
different division of the phases, taking more account of the effects of Ultra 
information on sinkings and therefore bringing the second phase of operations 
to an end only in May 1941, reveals the difference even more dramatically.*” 
A comparison of the rates of effectiveness of individual U-boats, calculated 
according to amounts sunk per day at sea, reveals even more clearly the decline 
in results owing to improved enemy defensive measures. In the nine months 
of the second phase the U-boats achieved a result of 745 GrT daily per boat 
at sea; in the third phase, when monthly results were subject to considerable 
fluctuations (see Table II1.111.3), the level fell dramatically to 201 Grr. The 
ratio of losses to successes showed similar results: in the third phase of their 
operations, the German U-boats lost 20 boats in order to achieve the sinking 
of 303 ships and 1,516,758 GRT in total; 75,838 GRT were thus sunk for each 
boat lost, only 51 per cent of the level achieved in the second phase. 

Calculations by Jurgen Rohwer**’ have demonstrated that, in all probability, 
the evasive action taken by the convoys on the basis of Ultra information led 
to a reduction in losses of shipping of around 65 per cent in the second half 
of 1941. Without Ultra the British navy command would have faced a much 
greater level of U-boat attacks on convoys, leading to probable losses of another 
1.5 million Grr. How can this estimate be explained? In comparison with the 
first six months of 1941, when on average 18 boats were at sea (8 in January, 32 
in June), 33 boats on average were at sea in the Atlantic during the second half 
of the year. Despite this increase, the locating of convoys—and thus also the 
rate of sinkings—manifestly declined: from a monthly average of 239,228 GRT 
in the first half-year to 104,830 GRT in the second. The level of effectiveness 
achieved by the boats fell from an average of 470 GRT to 101 GRT daily per 
boat at sea. Without Ultra, the U-boats in the North Atlantic would have been 
able to achieve significantly greater levels of effectiveness in the second half of 
1941. With a realistic assessment of the lesser efficiency of often inexperienced 
U-boat commanders, and the increased effectiveness of British anti-submarine 
defence with the convoys, it can be assumed that levels of effectiveness would 
have declined gradually from 470 GrT daily to about 300 GRT per boat at sea. A 


82 On the division of the U-boat war into phases see J. Rohwer in his introduction to the German 
edn. of Costello and Hughes, Atlantikschlacht, 8 ff., and id. in the postscript to Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 
495 ff. 

83 From Rohwer (contribution to discussion) in Funkaufkldrung, 386 ff. 
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comparison of actual sinkings with theoretical figures, based on actual days at 
sea and an assumed level of effectiveness for each of the months from June to 
December, leads to the conclusion that without the rerouting of the convoys— 
allowing for reservations regarding this kind of hypothetical calculation—the 
U-boats would probably have been able to sink around 3.5 million GRT instead 
of the 2 million they actually achieved (see Table III.111.2). 


TaBLeE III.m1.2. Ultra and the Effectiveness 
of German U-boats in the Atlantic in 1941 


Front-line Days at sea Actual value with effect of Assumed value* without Ultra 
boats at sea (Atlantic) Ultra information (from June 1941) 
(monthly av.) te re oY Soe 
Sinkings GRT per boat GRT per boat Sinkings 
(GRT) and day at sea andday atsea (GRT) 
Jan. 8 248 102,00I 4II 4II 102,001 
Feb. 12 336 214,028 637 637 214,028 
Mar. 13 403 228,676 567 567 228,676 
Apr. 19 570° 247,444 434 434 247,444 
May = 24 744 341,580 459 459 341,580 
June 32 960 301,636 314 400° 384,000" 
July 27 837 61,470 73 380° 318,060° 
Aug. 36 1,116 73,229 66 360° 401,760" 
Sept. 36.5 1,095 208,279 190 340° 372,300" 
Oct. 36 1,116 165,343 148 320° 357,120" 
Nov. 38 1,140 63,699 56 310° 353,400° 
Dec. 25 775 56,957 73 300" 232,500" 
TOTAL 2,064,342 3,552,869 


Less 2,064,342 


Gain in sea transport capacity owing to Ultra: 1,488,527 


For the second half of 1941 only: 


Sinkings theoretically possible 2,035,140 GRT 
Actual results 628,977 GRT 


DIFFERENCE 1,406,163 GRT (=Gain in sea transport capacity) 


Difference =69% of the sinkings that were theoretically possible. 


* From Rohwer (contribution to discussion), ‘Funkaufklarung’, 386 ff., with 
rather different assumptions concerning the theoretical effectiveness from June 
to Dec. 1941. 


Sources: U-boat War; Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes; Roskill, War at Sea, 
vols. i-ii; Morison Naval Operations, vol. i; BA-MA RM 87/66. 


Overall the Axis submarines sank barely 1.8 million GrT in the period from 
April to December 1941. In achieving these results they lost 40 boats (in- 
cluding 3 Italian), so that the overall ratio of losses to successes was one boat 
per 44,900 GRT.** D6nitz’s staff generally based its statistical assessments on 


84+ Sinkings acc. to Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes; U-boat losses acc. to Roskill, War at Sea, 
i. 599 ff. 
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rather higher levels of sinkings, though these were based on the reports of 
the U-boats alone. Nevertheless, his own projections were similar, leading to 
a constant worry that the race in the tonnage war was being lost. For the 
U-boat command everything would therefore depend on achieving a signifi- 
cant increase in the monthly rate of sinkings and the level of effectiveness of 
individual boats. 


(c) The Fourth Phase, fanuary—fuly 1942: Operations Affected by America’s 
Entry into the War 


Japan’s entry into the war, and the German declaration of war on the United 
States which followed immediately in December 1941, took the Naval War 
Staff by surprise. Consequently, no operational action had been prepared to 
permit the U-boats to advance far into the American security zone, and even 
to North American coastal waters, within a matter of days. Following U-boat 
operations in the Mediterranean and off Gibraltar, which had been expensive 
in terms of boats (eight boats had been lost there in November and December) 
and had achieved little for the tonnage war, Dénitz therefore saw the extension 
of the area of operations to the whole Atlantic as offering the chance to cre- 
ate focal points in which a significant increase in sinkings could be expected 
according to the principles of ‘the economical employment of U-boats’. This 
was initially held to be true of the sea routes along the east coast of North 
America. As long as merchant shipping there continued to sail uncontrolled 
and largely unprotected, and the US Navy was lacking in experience of anti- 
submarine operations, these sea routes promised to be a successful area of 
operations for the Germans despite the long approach of between 3,000 and 
3,600 nautical miles. On 9g December, in order to exploit the favourable situ- 
ation as quickly as possible, Dénitz thus proposed to the Naval Operations 
Staff the immediate deployment of 12 large boats of Type IX B and C (1,051 
and 1,120 t. respectively). On the basis of their great endurance (range of 
up to 13,000 nautical miles at 10 kn) and their large stock of torpedoes (22), 
these boats appeared particularly suited to such tasks. D6nitz wanted to ‘beat 
the drum’, but the Naval War Staff—though basically in agreement with his 
view—was still under pressure from the critical situation in the Mediterranean 
and would release only six U-boats for missions off the American east coast. 
D6nitz regarded this number as insufficient to ‘beat the drum properly’.** Ina 
directive of 24 December 1941, the Naval War Staff outlined the prospects off 
the ports on the American east coast and at the sea traffic junctions in the West- 
ern Atlantic (Florida, Trinidad, Bermuda, Halifax, and between Fernando de 
Noronha and the South American coast). In view of the vast distances and the 
small number of available boats, it regarded the ‘free hunting’ of independent 
ships as offering the greatest likelihood of success for the time being, but also 
indicated that minelaying was likely to achieve particularly good results in 


85 B.d.U., KTB, 9 and 10 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RM 87/19, 95-100; see also Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 
192-3; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 508-9. 
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the initial phase. In regard to the defensive measures which the enemy could 
be expected to introduce, it anticipated the rapid introduction of the convoy 
system so that ‘accompanied approaches to the convoys will very quickly be- 
come the rule, and our U-boats will also gradually be forced away from the 
American coasts again into the open Atlantic’.*° Yet, as we shall see, this was 
a considerable exaggeration of the capabilities and possibilities of the enemy. 

Despite the efforts of the previous year, the Germans had not succeeded in 
raising the number of front-line U-boats to a level which could have allowed 
better exploitation of these favourable conditions in the Atlantic by means 
of greater creation of focal points. At this stage there were 249 U-boats in 
service (as of 1 January 1942). Though this was a significant figure in terms 
of numbers alone, it can easily lead to a misconception: only 91 were actually 
in direct front-line operations, while the rest were either still in training or 
were getting their last refit in the dockyards. Of the front-line boats, on the 
orders of the Naval War Staff no fewer than 26 were in the Mediterranean, 6 
off Gibraltar, and 4 in the Norwegian sector. Only 55 boats, in consequence, 
were available for the vital tonnage war in the Atlantic, and 33 of these were in 
their bases for essential maintenance. However, owing to the acute shortage of 
dockyard workers, this work was not being completed quickly, as D6énitz had 
already complained on several occasions. There were therefore only 22 boats 
at sea in the North Atlantic, approximately half in the actual area of operations 
and half on the transit to and from it. These figures demonstrate the difficulties 
facing the U-boat command in its attempts to make full and effective use of 
the combat strength of the boats in the Atlantic. 

Only 10 or 12 U-boats, 12 per cent of the available front-line boats or, in 
purely numerical terms, 4.8 per cent of the manufactured resources of the 
weapon, were operating directly against Allied sea transport capacity. In these 
circumstances it is impossible to speak of the creation of a strategic focal 
point—let alone of an approach that might be ‘decisive for the outcome of 
the war’.’’ The U-boats had shown significant effectiveness in their previous 
operations, particularly as their losses until the end of December 1941 had 
remained small at a monthly average of 2.5 boats. As in the First World War, 
this situation led to an overestimation of the weapon by the political and 
military leadership. Hitler and the Wehrmacht command in particular had 
come to regard the U-boats as an instrument which could be employed to deal 
with critical situations—e.g. in the Mediterranean—in the short term. What 
was generally lacking, however, was a cool calculation of the costs, risks, and 
benefits within the framework of an overall grand strategy. The Naval War 
Staff often yielded to these demands too quickly and without resistance, in 
order to avoid losing yet more influence on central decisions in the overall war 


86 1. Skl 1 Op 2190/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 Dec. 1941, ‘Ubootseinsatz in Atlantik’ (copy), BA-MA 
RM 7/845, 279 ff. 

*” Figures from B.d.U., KTB, 1 and 2 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RM 87/20, fos. 4-9. See Donitz, Zehn 
Jahre, 192; also KTB OKW ii/1 (introduction by A. Hillgruber), 143-4. 
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effort. The resulting problems had to be faced by the commander responsible 
for the operations of the boats, Dénitz. Against his own convictions, he was 
compelled to order measures and accept risks which he could still avoid in 
areas offering considerable prospects of success. From the middle of January, 
further plans for U-boat operations in focal points in the Western Atlantic were 
overshadowed by Hitler’s strict demand to the navy to do ‘everything in its 
power’ to head off British attacks on Norway.** On the basis of this directive, 
some 18-20 boats were committed to the Norway sector and west of the 
Hebrides, a decision which did much to ensure that the opportunities opened 
up by the entry of the United States into the war could not be adequately 
exploited.*? D6énitz doubted that there was a serious threat to the northern 
flank because the inadequate shipping capacity of the enemy ensured that a 
landing ‘is condemned to death from the outset without sufficient supplies’. 
This assessment, which we now know to have been realistic, was contradicted 
by the Naval War Staff: a temporary restriction of supplies in the civilian 
sector, it considered, would enable the enemy ‘to carry out operations against 
Norway at any time’.*® Forces thus continued to be unnecessarily tied down 
off Norway as well as in the Mediterranean. Here were signs of a premature 
defensive strategy at a time when there were still opportunities to exploit the 
offensive potential of the U-boats, e.g. long-ranging advances into the South 
Atlantic in order to attack the supply transports for the British North Africa 
front on the Cape route, in addition to the intended extension of operations as 
far as the American east coast. 

Between 7 and g January, 7 medium-sized Type VII U-boats had entered 
the Newfoundland Bank area (though they did not achieve their first successes 
until 15 January). Then, on 11 January, the first 5 large Type IX boats reached 
the east coast of America, where they sank 15 ships with 97,242 GRT within two 
weeks. More boats followed, so that between 6 and 8 boats were conducting 
individual missions there at any one time. In addition there were between 8 
and 10 medium-sized boats which, owing to their more restricted range and 
the lack of supply possibilities, were at first able to advance only as far as 
the Canadian waters off Halifax and south of New Scotland. As expected, 
sea transport along the coast was largely unprotected and sailing without any 
routing or control; moreover, the American anti-submarine forces had no 
experience in search and destroy operations against U-boats. Consequently, 
the German boats achieved great successes in their attacks on the numerous 
independent ships sailing close to the coast. Once a second group of 5 larger 
U-boats became available from February, the long-ranging operations were 
extended as far as the Caribbean in order to strike at an important centre 

88 See the report by Vice-Adm. Fricke (Chief of Staff of Naval War Staff) on a discussion with 
Hitler on 22 Jan. 1942, Fiihrer Conferences, 260. On this subject see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 
8-9 (erroneously dated 22 Feb. 1942 in nn. 30 and 31 there); also sect. III].1v at n. 7 (Rahn). 

8° See Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 100-1. 


° B.d.U., KTB, 25 Feb. 1942; also comment by Skl, BA-MA RM 87/20, 153, 159-60. See also 
Dé6nitz, Zehn Jahre, 202. 
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of enemy crude-oil supplies by means of a surprise attack on the oil-loading 
ports at Aruba, Curacao, and Maracaibo. By 18 March the 5 boats in this area 
had sunk 23 ships with 62,492 GRT. They thus increased the successes which 
had been achieved by German and Italian U-boats in the Atlantic alone, from 
295,776 GRT in January to 500,788 Grr in March 1942.°! These results once 
again confirmed the principle of ‘the economical employment of U-boats’, 
since losses in these areas operations had remained extremely small: not until 
14 April did a US destroyer succeed in sinking a U-boat in American coastal 
waters. In view of the extremely positive reports of his commanders regarding 
their excellent prospects in the face of poor enemy defences, D6énitz noted 
with resignation on 8 February that the operation of only 6 boats instead of 12 
meant that the Germans had not been able to exploit this unique opportunity 
to the extent that would otherwise have been possible.” 

The commitment of front-line boats in the Mediterranean and Arctic Sea, 
which lasted well into 1942 and was regarded by the U-boat commander as 
excessive, could not at first be offset by a rapid increase in the number of 
front-line boats. Icy conditions in the Baltic intensified during the long cold 
period in the winter of 1941-2, leading to a significant reduction in training 
and to delays in completing the essential final work in the dockyards. A few 
figures will suffice to demonstrate the problem: from 1 October 1941 to 1 April 
1942 119 new boats were put into service. With training and final work taking 
around 3-4 months, this meant that between 1 January and 1 July 1942 the 
number of front-line boats should have increased by some 119 boats less the 
number of losses. In fact the number of front-line boats increased by only 
47 during this period, from 91 to 138. Only 21 boats were lost (see Table 
II1.11.1). The difference of 51 boats was due partly to delays in training owing 
to ice in the Baltic, and partly to the longer time taken to complete the work in 
the dockyards (where, as the Second Admiral of U-boats, Rear-Admiral von 
Friedeburg, had already reported in October 1941, efficiency was also suffering 
because of the shortage of skilled workers).°? A temporary transfer of training 
to Norwegian waters was discussed, but was found on closer investigation 
to be impracticable. As a consequence, a number of U-boats were sent into 
operation without any tactical training at all.°* 

Even after two and a half months of U-boat operations in the American 
sector, the enemy had yet to take thorough and perceptible measures which 
might have reduced the opportunities for the German boats. Particularly in the 
context of US Navy involvement in convoy defence in the North Atlantic from 
September 1941, it seems quite astonishing that this weakness in the American 


°! Figures from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes. 

° B.d.U., KTB, 8 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RM 87/20, fo. 106. 

°> B.d.U., KTB, 17 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RM 87/18, 70-1. Figures for commissionings, front-line 
boats, and losses from K'TB B.d.U., passim. See also Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, 
passim. 

°* On the icing up in the Baltic and its consequences see B.d.U., KTB, 6 Feb. 1942, BA-MA 
RM 87/20, 97 ff. 
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coastal waters lasted so long. On 13 May D6nitz noted with satisfaction that 
enemy defence was weak, badly organized, and inexperienced. There was no 
sign of any tight, quick-response conduct and routing of sea traffic. Like the 
Naval War Staff in its directive of 24 December 1941, D6nitz expected the 
establishment of convoys in future, but he did not anticipate that the enemy 
would be able to provide effective protection of Allied shipping in American 
waters because the sea routes were too numerous and the shortage of suitable 
escort vessels had not been resolved.®> His hopes were concentrated on the 
imminent readiness for operations of the first U-boat tankers, the construction 
of which he had proposed in September 1939 in order to increase the time U- 
boats could remain in the Atlantic for long-ranging operations. The first series 
of 6 boats could be put into service from November 1941 at intervals of a 
few weeks. The U-tankers Type XIV (with a displacement of 1,688 tonnes) 
had, besides their normal load of 203 tonnes, an additional capacity of 439 
tonnes of diesel fuel and about 50 tonnes of other supplies. Furthermore, the 
tankers had small reserves of manpower as well as limited repair facilities, 
thus helping to extend the material readiness for action of the U-boats they 
served. The medical care provided by the U-tankers was undoubtedly of great 
psychological significance for the U-boat crews.”° On 23 April the first tanker, 
U-459, reached its area of operations some 500 nautical miles north-east of 
Bermuda; by 5 May it had supplied no fewer than 15 U-boats, mostly medium- 
sized Type VII C boats which were only able to operate at all effectively along 
the American east coast by this means. From the middle of June 1942 there 
were always two or three tankers in remoter areas of the Mid-Atlantic, outside 
the range of Allied air cover. Their activities opened up new possibilities for 
the U-boat command, not only in previously untouched areas of dense traffic in 
the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, but also for the anticipated resumption 
of convoy battles in the North Atlantic. The length of operations of Type 
VII C U-boats, without additional supply, had averaged 41 days at sea at the 
beginning of 1942. From April 1942 it reached an average of 62 days with one 
supply, and up to 82 days with two supplies, so that the combat strength of the 
boats could be exploited until their stock of torpedoes was exhausted. 

U-boat operations directly off the east coast of North America reached their 
peak at the beginning of May 1942: no fewer than 18 boats were operating 
simultaneously between Newfoundland and Florida, while a further 7 boats 
were in the Caribbean or east of the Antilles. Yet sinkings in the coastal waters 
had already declined perceptibly towards the end of April. The U-boats were 
reporting sightings only infrequently. The long-feared introduction of the 


° B.d.U., KTB, 13 Mar. 1942, Lage des U-Bootkrieges im Amerikanischen Raum (copy), 
BA-MA RM 7/846, fos. 96-7. See also original, BA-MA RM 87/20, fos. 197-8 (dating from 
original). 

°° Figures on the first U-tanker from KTB U-459 (BA-MA RM 98/PG 30512). In addition 
to the 10 Type XIV U-tankers in operation until Mar. 1943, another 5 large boats were used for 
supply purposes (UA with 1,128 t., and 4 Type X B boats, 1,763 t.). On the introduction of the 
U-tanker see in detail Rahn, ‘U-Boot-Operationen’. 
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convoy system was having a dramatic effect, and called for the employment of 
bigger numbers of boats in the area of operations in order to restore the level of 
sinkings. Dénitz considered that the 20 front-line boats previously committed 
to the Arctic Sea offered the resources he was lacking in the Atlantic. On 3 
May he presented calculations to the Naval War Staff demonstrating that these 
boats had achieved few successes during the previous months and would have 
achieved much more if they had been operating in the Atlantic over the same 
period.’ Although the Naval War Staff itself assessed the prospects for the 
Arctic Sea boats in summer up to the end of August as ‘very small’, it saw no 
possibility ‘of dispensing with the employment of U-boats in the Arctic Sea 
altogether’ owing to the importance of attacking the convoys to Murmansk.”* 
The argument intensified over the following weeks and, on 21 May, led to the 
exaggerated claim that Allied imports to Murmansk and Archangel were ‘of 
decisive significance for the war’. At the same time, however, attempts were 
to be made ‘to keep the rate of sinkings in the U-boat war at its current level 
and to raise them further, since they increase the enemy’s difficulties to an 
immense degree and enhance the security of the European continent against 
an enemy invasion’.’° 

On 14 May Dénitz had an opportunity to explain the conceptual approach 
and long-ranging operational possibilities of the U-boats directly to Hitler. In 
this talk, which revealed a remarkable optimism, he took the view that the focal 
point in the American sector was ‘justifiable’. In discussing the effectiveness 
of the U-boats in the Atlantic tonnage war, Doénitz also told Hitler ‘what the 
operation of the Norway U-boats is costing in terms of the level of sinkings’: 
a monthly loss of about 120,000 GRT. However, he struck a cautionary note by 
pointing out that the favourable situation off the American coast would change. 
The enemy was making every effort to reduce the number of sinkings. Its 
defence, with its lack of wartime experience, did ‘not constitute a serious threat 
at present’, but any decline in German prospects must meet with an immediate 
response: first with mine operations off the coast and then with a renewed 
concentration of the U-boats against the convoys in the North Atlantic.'°° We 
do not know whether and how Hitler responded to these remarks, but one 
month later he assured Raeder that ‘the submarine war will in the end decide 
the outcome of the war’.'®' Nevertheless, he was never prepared to adopt 
the concept of a tonnage war, as advocated by D6nitz, in uncompromising 
fashion: after a few days he demanded that an operational U-boat group be 
held in readiness to repel a possible Allied landing on Madeira and the Azores. 
In this case D6nitz and the Naval War Staff came jointly to the view that they 
could not assume responsibility for such a commitment of forces, and that in 


°7 B.d.U. g.Kdos. 1801, 31 May 1942, BA-MA RM 7/846, fos. 133-4. See Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 
204-5. °’ 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 8 May 1942 (145), BA-MA RM 7/36. 

°° Tbid., 21 May 1942 (393). 

100 Fiihrer Conferences, 281-2 (14. May 1942). See sect. II].11 at n. 9 (Rahn). 

01 Fiihrer Conferences, 285 (15 June 1942). 
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any case a landing could not be prevented by U-boats alone. The demand was 
therefore withdrawn.'°? Meanwhile the repair capacities in the bases on the 
French west coast (Brest, Lorient, St-Nazaire, and La Pallice) had been so 
much improved, by strong bomb-proof U-boat shelters with modern, efficient 
workshops and increased numbers of shipyard workers, that the proportion of 
front-line boats at sea (in the Atlantic sector alone) had risen from an average 
of 51.5 per cent in the second half of 1941 to 65.2 per cent in the first six 
months of 1942. This factor made a significant contribution to the increase in 
the monthly levels of sinkings (see Table II1.111.3). Moreover, the extension of 
operations to an average of 60 days at sea per boat did not require longer time 
in dock, as the deterioration of material was kept within bounds and damage 
caused by enemy action remained small. The work of overhauling the U-boats 
between missions could now be carried out so swiftly in these front-line bases 
that the boats generally stayed in port no longer than was required for the 
refreshment of their crews. In view of the favourable prospects, the U-boat 
Commander and the Naval War Staff endeavoured to bring the ratio of days in 
port to days at sea to 40:60, in order to obtain the greatest possible effectivity 
from the available resources. Capacities in the bases were to be extended to 
such an extent that the boats were ready for operations after 28 days (minor 
overhaul) or 42 days (major overhaul after every third operational mission).'° 
With regard to the Naval War Staff’s view of the U-boat war and its ‘decisive 
significance for the course of the war’ within the following months, in the 
summer of 1942 Raeder was apparently even inclined to allow the work of 
overhauling the front-line boats to be carried out at the cost of building new 
U-boats, in order to get as many boats into front-line missions as possible in 
the short term.'%* 

As the U-boats in the distant areas were achieving successes almost ex- 
clusively against independents, their operational conduct was restricted to 
the assignment of forces to the most productive areas and to the organi- 
zation of their relief and supply at sea. The boats themselves reported the 
taking of supplies, the sinkings they had achieved, and the traffic condi- 
tions they had encountered only at the request of the U-boat Commander 
or in favourable circumstances, with the aim of giving the U-boat command 

02 See 1/Skl, KTB, pt. c IV, 1942, BA-MA RM 7/846, 62 ff.; KTB B.d.U., 21 June 1942, 
BA-MA RM 87/21, 220-1 (with handwritten glosses Iu, U-Boot Referent der 1. Skl). See also 


KTB OKW ii/2, doc. 11 (1277-8); also 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 20 June 1942 (384-5), BA-MA RM 
7/37: 

103 Furthermore, after 15 months of front-line service a three-month basic overhaul in a home 
dockyard was envisaged. See SkI-U II 2647/42 g.Kdos., ‘Erhéhung der Einsatzméglichkeiten der 
U-Boote’ (presented to Commander-in-Chief of the Navy on 14 July 1942), BA-MA RM 7/846, 
fos. 167 ff.; B.d.U., KTB, 17 May 1942, BA-MA 87/21, 115. 

'o# Minute of a discussion with the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy with the participation 
of the Naval War Staff and the Central Office for Shipbuilding, 14 July 1942 (K III A 1176/ 
42 g.Kdos.), BA-MA RM 7/846, fos. 152 ff. However, in the written planning directive of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, which formed the basis for the future distribution of the 
available dock workers, the construction of new U-boats was not curtailed. See ibid., fos. 164 ff.; 
also sect. III... at n. 9 (Rahn), and Rahn, ‘Einsatzbereitschaft’. 
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a clear view of the situation for the mission of new boats. Consequently, 
German radio traffic was largely unproductive for British radio intelligence 
and interception. In addition, and as we have seen, German cipher secu- 
rity was enhanced from 1 February. The result was that British information 
about the enemy, so vital for the conduct of the war in the Atlantic, was 
based largely on the evaluation of conventional intelligence sources only (ra- 
dio direction finding, traffic analyses, aerial photograph reconnaissance). It 
was thus unable to achieve the completeness and precision of earlier months, 
even though the number of boats in front-line missions was assessed fairly 
accurately by means of the continued decrypting of radio messages in the 
‘Home Waters’ cipher. The successful use of U-tankers, for example, went 
undiscovered by the British Admiralty for a long period. In June 1942, when 
various indications pointed to the supply of the German U-boats at sea, suspi- 
cion was apparently concentrated on a supposed German supply organization 
in Central America which was said to have been destroyed by the British 
and American secret services that month. Yet the surviving German docu- 
ments (e.g. the war diaries of the U-boat Command and the U-boats in- 
volved) provide no evidence that U-boats were supplied in this way. Since 
March 1941 the Admiralty had known that the German navy was develop- 
ing supply U-boats, but was not certain when they would be ready for ac- 
tion. Not until August 1942, in the form of testimony from rescued crew 
members of the first U-tanker to be sunk, U-464, did the British obtain 
definitive confirmation that this U-boat type was already operating in the 
Atlantic.'% 

Since the beginning of 1942 attacks on convoys had been restricted to the 
exploitation of a few favourable opportunities resulting from the transit phase 
of the boats in the Atlantic. In this way, in February, Convoy ON 67 lost 8 
of its 36 ships and 54,750 GRT within three days in an attack by 5 U-boats. 
In May the U-boat Command decided to gather the boats earmarked for 
American waters into groups which were to cross the Atlantic to the west in a 
broad patrol line. Between 11 May and 21 June these carried out a number of 
successful operations without sustaining any losses of their own. These results 
led to the optimistic view that attacks on convoys continued to be possible 
and that the conditions of defence had changed very little in relation to the 
autumn of 1941. The failure of the so-called ‘young boats’, those on their 
second operational mission only, was attributed by D6nitz to a lack of tactical 


105 


On the Admiralty’s view of the situation from 1 Feb. 1942, see Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
il. 229 ff.; Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 144 ff. Very general reference to a supposed German 
supply organization in Central America in Hinsley, 229: ‘activities of an enemy refuelling network 
in central America, based on British Honduras’. As we have precise details of the secret supplying 
of German U-boats in Spanish ports in the war diaries, while the German documents contain no 
references at all to Central America and no U-boat operation is known to have taken place there 
of a sufficiently long duration to indicate secret supply, Hinsley’s account must be regarded as 
inaccurate in this form. On the Admiralty’s miscalculations regarding the building and combat- 
readiness of the U-tankers see ibid. 229, 683; Beesly, ii. 149-50. 
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experience in operations against convoys. He was therefore at pains to ensure 
that such knowledge would be utilized for training purposes.'° 

From the end of May the amount of traffic in the immediate coastal waters 
grew less and the defence stronger. For these reasons the U-boats were forced to 
withdraw; they switched their operations more to the open seas on the convoy 
routes along the American coast, and to the Caribbean as far as the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the convoy system was not introduced until the summer.'°” 

Despite the vast distance to the areas of operations far to the west, and the 
long transit time in the Atlantic, the effectiveness of the U-boats increased 
between January and June from 223 GRT to 359 GRT daily per boat at sea. 
During this period an average of 59 boats were at sea each month. D6nitz, 
whose staff had calculated a success rate of 404 GRT daily per boat at sea for 
June on the basis of reports from the boats,'°* regarded this as confirmation 
of his operational principles. At the beginning of July he argued that it would 
be wrong ‘to go over again to pure attacks on convoys with stronger forces. As 
long as the traffic situation permits great individual successes with an extremely 
small number of losses, it must be exploited. Moreover, it must be taken into 
account that operating in waters near the coast, generally with strong aerial 
monitoring and middle-ranking though inexperienced defence, is splendid 
pre-training for operations against convoys.’'®? D6nitz was thus well aware of 
what the U-boats would have to face and the sort of losses he would have to 
endure when, shortly afterwards, he decided to revert to confrontation with 
the convoys as his top priority because the extension of the convoy system had 
caused a further decline in sinkings in coastal traffic. He also felt it necessary 
to make public (albeit general reference to the hard battles ahead, with the aim 
of damping down exaggerated hopes that the U-boat weapon would achieve 
rapid victory. The British Admiralty, which had in any case anticipated a 
new turning-point in the U-boat war, saw its assessment confirmed by these 
remarks, which it described as ‘a tip straight from the horse’s mouth’.'!° 

With the switching of U-boat operations to the North Atlantic, there ended 
a phase which had brought the highest level of effectiveness achieved by the 
boats during the entire Second World War: between January and July 1942 
German U-boats in the Atlantic alone sank a total of 3,040,089 GrT of Allied 
shipping for the loss of only 23 boats in this area. The ratio of losses to sinkings 
was therefore one boat to 132,526 GRT. When Italian successes, which reached 
177,057 GRT in the Atlantic during this period, are also taken into account, the 
ratio is even more favourable (1 boat for 139,878 GRT). 

A comparison with the worldwide U-boat successes of the Axis in this phase 
of the war clearly reveals that the Italian and Japanese navies in particular, 

06 B.d.U., KTB, 3 July 1942, BA-MA RM 87/22, fos. 11-12. 

07 See on this subject B.d.U., KTB, 21 May 1942, BA-MA RM 87/21, fo. 132; Rohwer, ‘U- 
Boot-Krieg’, 342. 8 B.d.U., KTB, 2 July 1942, BA-MA RM 87/22, fo. 8. 
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which had 85 and 58 U-boats respectively at their disposal in January 1942, 
were not fully exploiting the possibilities of this weapon in the war on merchant 
shipping. 

In these seven months alone, Axis U-boats sank 757 merchant ships and 
auxiliary warships calculated as GRT—a total of 3,773,469 GRT. In so doing 
they lost 52 submarines, giving a ratio of losses to sinkings of one boat per 
72,567 GRT. Taking into account the remaining losses of shipping through 
the action of auxiliary cruisers, aircraft, and mines, through seizure in South- 
East Asian ports, and through damage, the Allies lost some 1,120 ships with a 
total tonnage of approximately 4.8 million Grr during this phase''! (see Table 
II1.111.4 and Map III.11.2). 

In this period the Admiralty grew increasingly anxious about the steady 
increase in shipping losses and the protracted early difficulties of the US Navy 
in escorting its shipping. It tried to convince the Americans of the need to 
introduce the convoy system in the coastal area, and offered its support in 
the form of anti-submarine hunting groups. However, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the US Navy, Admiral King, was not at first prepared to accept 
wholesale the Royal Navy’s experience in the effective defence and routing 
of traffic and to adopt its recommendations. One important reason for his 
reluctance was the serious shortage of suitable escort vessels and aircraft, 
for which earlier naval building programmes had failed to make adequate 
provision. Only 20 larger vessels and 108 aircraft were initially available to 
protect a coast 3,000 nautical miles in length, in whose approaches 120 ships 
were under way every day. In the light of this situation, King believed that 
poorly or undefended convoys would incur more losses than would result 
from a temporary decision not to introduce the convoy system.'!? Obstinacy 
and national pride may also have influenced this attitude, which was utterly 
incomprehensible to the British''? and could not in any case be maintained 
for long. High losses of tankers in particular (122 were sunk and another 
39 damaged between January and May) led to supply problems in industry 
and even to petrol rationing in the east of the United States. Furthermore, the 
shortage of tankers also had an effect on the naval war in the Atlantic. Not least 
owing to the need to save fuel, the convoys had begun to travel on the shortest 
routes and were therefore easier for the U-boats to locate.''* The catastrophic 
losses of shipping threatened to throw overall Allied strategic planning into 
disorder. On 19 June, under the impact of this development and in the face 
of continuing failures in anti-submarine operations, General Marshall asked 


'! Figures calculated from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes, and Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 
467 ff. (U-boat losses), 485-6 (total of Allied losses of shipping capacity), and from an unpublished 
calculation kindly put at my disposal by Prof. Rohwer in Apr. 1987. 

‘12 On this whole issue see esp. Morison, Naval Operations, vol. i. passim; Roskill, War at Sea, 
ii. gt ff.; Costello and Hughes, Battle in the Atlantic, 196; Belke, ‘Roll of Drums’, 59 ff. 

"3 See Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 139-40; Padfield, Dénitz, 273-4. 

"4 See Costello and Hughes, Batile of the Atlantic, 203-4; Rohwer, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 343; 
Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 207; also Fiihrer Conferences (28 Sept. 1942). 
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the US Navy one crucial question—whether it had used every means at its 
disposal to overcome the critical situation: ‘I am fearful that another month 
or two of this will so cripple our means of transport that we will be unable to 
bring sufficient men and planes to bear against the enemy in critical theatres 
to exercise a determining influence on the war.’ Only two days later Admiral 
King reacted somewhat testily with a reference to the previous shortage of 
suitable escort vessels and to the various, usually improvised, measures which 
had successfully been employed to repel the U-boats. King also thought that 
the best and clearest solution to the problem lay in massive bombing raids to 
eliminate the German U-boat dockyards and bases, but his demands to the 
British for such action had received little response. All that was left for him 
as a way out was to make use of the advantages of the convoy system. He 
had come to recognize that convoys were not simply one way of dealing with 
the U-boat threat, but—now that the so-called search and destroy operations 
had repeatedly proved to be useless—the only way that held out hopes of 
"5 From April the entire traffic along the coast, from north to south, 
was gradually brought under control and gathered into convoys. These moves 
brought a perceptible decline in losses. During May and June, in those areas 
where the convoy system was not introduced until July (Caribbean, Gulf of 
Mexico, Antilles), the larger German boats sank 727,980 GRT—60 per cent of 
all the sinkings achieved in the extended area of the Atlantic in these months.''° 
This fact itself provided additional confirmation that there was no alternative 
to the convoy system. The US Navy had learnt a wartime lesson that it could 
have saved itself, particularly since its own submarines in the Pacific were 
achieving successes against Japanese shipping similar to those of the German 
U-boats off the east coast and in the Caribbean.'!” 


SUCCESS. 


(d) The Fifth Phase, August 1942—May 1943: Climax and Collapse of the 
U-boat War 


At the end of July 1942 another massive U-boat offensive was launched against 
Allied convoys. By now the German navy had 330 U-boats at its disposal, but 
only 138 of these were in operation as front-line boats (as of 1 July 1942). 
The remainder were either still undergoing trials or combat training, or were 
purely training boats for the preparation of personnel. Owing to the freezing 
of the Baltic in the winter of 1941-2, training of the new boats had been 
considerably delayed, so that in the first six months of 1942 the number of 
front-line boats had risen much less than the number in service altogether. 
The ratio of front-line boats, in relation to total numbers, fluctuated between 
37 and 42 per cent until July. Not until the autumn did it rise above 50 per 


115 


Marshall to King, 19 June 1942, and King to Marshall, 21 June 1942, quoted in Morison, 
Naval Operations, i. 308-9. See also Belke, ‘Roll of Drums’ 64; Costello and Hughes, Battle of the 
Atlantic, 203. 

6 Calculated from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes, and id., ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 343. 

"7 See sect. II.1v.1 at n. 1 (Rahn). 
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cent (see Table II].111.1). Monthly losses were still within tolerable limits at 
an average of three boats.''® D6nitz’s stubborn demand for the concentration 
of all available forces on the tonnage war in the North Atlantic was still not 
fully met: in the summer and autumn of 1942 the critical military situation in 
the east and in North Africa led Hitler to demand specific U-boat operations 
against Allied sea routes in the Mediterranean and the North Sea. Asa result, 
of the 138 available front-line boats at the beginning of July 1942, no fewer 
than 39 were operating in these two areas. Though the boats in these areas 
achieved some success, it was purchased with a higher rate of losses: between 
August and December, 14,641 GRT was sunk in the Mediterranean for each 
boat lost, while the ratio in the Arctic Sea was only slightly better at one boat 
to 16,884 GRT. By contrast, the ratio in the Atlantic during the same period 
was still one boat to 62,305 GRT, though here too it was to decline significantly 
thereafter (see Table II1.111.4).''° 

The convoy battles began in August when a group of 18 U-boats attacked 
Convoy SC 94 and sank one-third of its 33 ships (53,421 GRT). This suc- 
cess was achieved at the cost of two U-boats lost and four damaged. In his 
final comment on the operation, D6énitz concluded that it was still entirely 
possible to mount successful attacks even on well-defended convoys, basing 
his view expressly upon the judgement of the commanders who had partici- 
pated. The combat-readiness and morale of the front-line boats were assessed 
in the following terms:'*° ‘Despite the most serious depth-charge attacks and 
minimal successes, a mood of resolution and confidence, and unbroken faith 
in victory which nothing can shake.’ On the same day, however—21 August 
1942—D6nitz noted a development which caused him some anxiety: in addi- 
tion to the normal daily air reconnaissance by the enemy, convoys as far as 800 
miles from the nearest base had been defended by long-range aircraft, making 
further operations by the U-boats much more difficult. If the development 
were continued, it would ‘lead to high, intolerable losses, to a reduction in 
sinkings, and thus to a decline in the prospects for success of the entire U-boat 
war’. This assessment led him to demand that German long-range fighters 
must be used to attack these enemy aeroplanes.'”’ The dilemma of inadequate 
air support, which was being felt once again, was to hamper the operations 
of the U-boats in the Atlantic to an ever increasing extent over the following 
months. In the meantime, in conducting the U-boat groups Donitz was forced 
to restrict himself to the middle of the North Atlantic outside the range of con- 
stant Allied air cover. This area of operations required long outward transit by 
the U-boats; the vast expanse also made it difficult to locate the enemy when 
there were not enough boats for a patrol line and no useful radio intelligence. 
Moreover, the convoys could only be pursued and attacked in this area for 
two or three days before they came within range of land-based air cover which 


"8 Figures from KTB B.d.U., BA-MA RM 87/20-34. 
"19 Calculated from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes. 
20 B.d.U., KTB, 21 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RM 87/22, fo. 185. "1 Thid., fo. 184. 
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could drive off the U-boats. On 3 September 1942, in evaluating this develop- 
ment, D6nitz had already foreseen ‘with the greatest disquiet, the day coming 
after which, in almost every area of the North Atlantic—as the main theatre of 
the U-boats—the same unfavourable situation will pertain with regard to the 
convoys. Without appropriate countermeasures this would certainly signify 
an intolerable reduction in the U-boats’ prospects of success.’!”? However, no 
thorough countermeasures were in sight. Moreover, given the shortage of re- 
sources and the overstretched armament situation facing Germany, none could 
be expected. The navy was forced to manage with the weapons for which it had 
obtained high priority within the framework of the armaments programme. 
In the first instance this meant the U-boats, whose rate of increase had not 
reached the level anticipated, but was still considerable in view of the con- 
tinued low rate of losses sustained (see Table II].111.1). Long-range aircraft to 
locate the convoys and combat enemy air cover were not included (see Map 
ITT.111.3). 

The average number of U-boats at sea in the Atlantic rose continually from 
70 in July to 105 in October. This increase in numbers undoubtedly made it 
easier to locate convoys—and these, moreover, continued to cross the Atlantic 
by the most direct route, i.e. on the great circle. In a discussion with Hitler at 
the end of September D6nitz took the view that, owing to a shortage of tonnage, 
the enemy seemed to be avoiding more roundabout routes.'”? In reality, it 
was the effects of the above-mentioned tanker shortage and the associated 
scarcity of oil in Britain which, for a time, forced the adoption of economy 
measures even in convoy operations.'”* The information gathered by the B- 
Dienst concerning Allied convoy routing proved to be an extremely valuable 
and indispensable means of reconnaissance for the conduct of operations by U- 
boat packs, because the convoys could receive important information such as 
course recommendations, changes in naval and air defence, weather conditions, 
etc. only after their departure, and therefore by radio. From the summer 
of 1941, in order to improve joint operational command in the routing and 
protection of convoys in the North Atlantic, a separate radio cipher—‘Naval 
Cypher No. 3’—had been introduced for the British and Canadian navies; 
from September it was also used by the US Navy for joint Atlantic operations, 
though at national level the Americans continued to work with a much more 
secure machine cipher system. In their analysis of enemy radio messages, the 
German B-Dienst swiftly recognized the major operational significance of the 
new cipher for the U-boat war, and made intensive efforts to break it. With 
considerable numbers of men and materials being devoted to the task (up to 
560 men were working at Hollerith machines each day in shifts), the Germans 
succeeded after February 1942 in reconstructing large parts of this cipher book 
and, for a time, in reading up to 80 per cent of Allied radio messages with only 


"2 B.d.U. g.Kdos. 3642-A 1 to OKM/SKI, 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/2869. 
"3 Frihrer Conferences (28 Sept. 1942). 
"4 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 207; sect. II].111.1(c) (Rahn). 
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a slight delay. The course taken by the convoys was thus located with some 
precision, which greatly enhanced the effectiveness of the U-boat groups in 
the Atlantic. In the middle of December a number of alterations made ‘Naval 
Cypher No. 3’ more secure. As a result, the B-Dienst lost vital reconnaissance 
reports for many weeks while, at the same time, the enemy was achieving 
another breakthrough in decrypting German radio traffic.'° 

U-boats in the Atlantic could achieve a day’s run (i.e. distance covered in 24 
hours) of between 320 and 370 nautical miles, while the convoys could cover 
only 240 nautical miles at most. D6nitz therefore used this advantage for a 
flexible operational conduct. Ideally, once a convoy had been located it would 
be attacked several times by the same U-boat pack, a process that could go 
on for several days depending on weather conditions and the strength of the 
defence. In order for the U-boat packs to effect a convoy operation lasting 
several days in an area outside enemy air cover, it was vital for D6nitz to locate 
the convoys as early as possible at the start of their voyage in the east or west of 
the Atlantic. Initially, U-boats sailing from Germany and from western France 
attacked the convoys leaving Britain as far as the area of the Newfoundland 
Bank. Subsequently these boats were supplied by U-tankers south of the North 
Atlantic route before attacking an eastbound convoy in a second operation. 
In the view of the operational command, the use of U-tankers offered the 
great advantage of enabling a much larger number of boats to remain in the 
actual area of operations; without the possibility of refuelling at sea the boats 
would have been forced to head for a base for reasons of fuel shortage alone. 
During many operations against convoys, the U-tankers followed the convoy 
at a distance of no more than 50 to 100 nautical miles, which enabled them to 
replenish the boats immediately after their attacks. This fact reveals the extent 
to which, until the end of 1942, Allied air cover in the North Atlantic was 
limited to the immediate defence of the threatened convoys. Refuelling was 
generally carried out smoothly and without interruption at chosen rendezvous 
points. However, D6nitz was also aware that this alternation of combat and 
refuelling was restricted by the limits on the capacities of the U-boat crews. 
Convoy operations involved major physical strain. For that reason, U-boats 
which still had torpedoes available could not be expected to repeat this process 
at will: ‘2 or at most 3 convoy operations can be carried out by crew and boat 
without detrimental signs of fatigue’.'”® 

Until the end of 1942 the British apparently underestimated the operational 
significance of the U-boat tankers. There is no other explanation for the ab- 
sence of major efforts early on to eliminate this important logistical component 
of the German U-boat war effort. Given the achievements of their radio in- 
telligence, it is scarcely credible that the British failed to pick up the radio 


5 Rohwer, Geleitzugschlachten, 58 ff.; id., ‘“Ultra”, xB-Dienst und “Magic”’, 643 ff.; Hinsley, 
British Intelligence, ii. 230, 635 ff.; Kozaczuk, Geheimoperation Wicher, 186 ff. Detailed also in 
documentation by Bonatz, Seekrieg im Ather. 

?6 B.d.U., KTB, 2 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RM 87/23, 120 ff. See also Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 265 ff. 
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traffic in the vicinity of the supply sites, particularly as directional signals were 
frequently sent in the autumn of 1942 in order to guide the U-boats to the 
U-tankers. From the observations of German radio traffic, the staff of the 
Commander of U-boats was constantly aware of the danger of detection by 
the enemy and issued recommendations or orders to the boats to change the 
supply areas.'’ 

From August to December 1942 the U-boats in the North Atlantic sighted 
34 per cent of all convoys. However, as a consequence of various factors— 
including the weather, the conditions in which sightings were made, the 
strength of the escort, the unfavourable position of the boats—the proportion 
of convoys that actually came under attack was only 14 per cent. In August 
and September, in addition to SC 94, which has already been mentioned, the 
boats located a further 20 of the 61 convoys which sailed. This resulted in nine 
major operations, in which 30 ships and 175,344 GRT were sunk. Nevertheless, 
during August and September the level of sinkings on the convoy routes along 
the American east coast and in the Caribbean was still significantly higher 
than that in the North Atlantic. This relationship was not to be reversed until 
October. '”8 

From the middle of July, in an endeavour to tie down enemy defensive forces 
and sink more ships by advancing U-boats into more distant areas, between 
four and six U-boats operated in Mid-Atlantic west of Freetown with the 
support of a U-tanker. On 7 August, further to the west, one U-boat was 
granted ‘free manceuvre’ to act in ‘reprisal’ for Brazilian support for the Allied 
naval war effort in violation of its neutral status. The few successes achieved 
by this boat, which soon withdrew from Brazilian territorial waters at the 
instigation of the Foreign Ministry, provided Brazil with welcome grounds for 
declaring war on Germany on 28 August.'”® 

As in the autumn of 1941, when the supply-ship Python was available in the 
South Atlantic, a further extension of operations to the south was planned in 
the summer of 1942. The Naval War Staff intended to exert strategic pres- 
sure through the surprise appearance of a U-boat group off South Africa, 
and thereby to have an effect on the transport of Allied reinforcements for the 
Middle East and on overall supplies for the Indian subcontinent. It was typical 
of the inadequate co-ordination of the various spheres within the German war 
effort that the plans of the Naval War Staff were put into action only when 
Rommel’s offensive in North Africa was in full swing. In order to deny the 
enemy time for countermeasures, the Naval War Staff strove to conceal the 
advance of the boats to the south for as long as possible; they received orders 
to avoid contact with all merchant ships south of the Equator and only to attack 
especially valuable targets such as big warships. This issue led to a controversy 
between the Naval War Staff and Donitz, who regarded the desired strategic 


"7 See Rahn, ‘U-Boot-Operationen’, 92. 
28 From Douglas and Rohwer, ‘Most thankless Task’, 191, and Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 
232. 9 Rohwer, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 351-2; Haupt, ‘Brasilien’, 137 ff. 
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pressure as insufficient justification in itself for such a long-range operation. 
He urged, instead, a single-minded concentration of U-boat operations on 
the tonnage war, with the level of sinkings as the yardstick of success. Dénitz 
therefore pleaded for the boats’ outward transit to be utilized for the war on 
merchant shipping at least as far as 15° S. The Naval War Staff, however, was 
making different strategic calculations, based on the global context of the war 
effort as a whole, and influenced by the prospects of success for German op- 
erations in the Middle East and by German—Japanese co-operation. Initially, 
therefore, its orders were maintained. Not until 6 September did the Naval 
War Staff modify its approach, giving the boats in this group full freedom 
of action against merchant shipping as far as 5° S.'°° The four large Type 
IX boats earmarked for South African operations, with a U-tanker, began 
to leave their bases in western France from 19 August. Before they reached 
their objective they had on occasion made use of the freedom of action con- 
ceded to them. Their operations led to an incident which, more than most, 
illustrates the ambivalent dimensions and reality of war. In the evening of 
12 September, some 250 nautical miles north-east of Ascension and imme- 
diately north of the limit of 5° S. laid down by the Naval War Staff, U-156 
(Lt.-Cdr. Hartenstein) sank the British troopship Laconia (19,695 GRT). In 
addition to its crew, this vessel was carrying passengers, guards, and approx- 
imately 1,800 Italian prisoners of war—some 2,800 people in all.'*! U-156 
immediately began to take rescue action, radioed its position in clear with a 
request for support, and suggested to the Commander of U-boats that the area 
of the sinking should be declared a neutral zone. D6nitz was in a dilemma: 
from the military point of view it was necessary that the South African oper- 
ation should proceed without interruption; from the humanitarian standpoint 
and in terms of Axis politics (the large number of Italians among the ship- 
wrecked men), the rescue action ought to be supported. After consultation 
with the Naval War Staff, which immediately informed Hitler of the incident, 
a compromise was reached: D6nitz sent a further three boats (including one 
Italian), which were not earmarked for South Africa, to the position of U-156. 
The Naval War Staff also asked the French naval command in Vichy to sup- 
port the rescue action from West Africa.'*? Hitler revealed his utter contempt 
for human life with the cynical comment that ‘U-156 should have dived’; 
he issued a strict order that no neutralization of the area should be agreed 


8° B.d.U., KTB, 11 Aug. 1942, with detailed minute of Naval War Staff, BA-MA RM 87/22, 
134 ff. See also Rohwer, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 352-3. 3! 'The figures in the sources vary. 

'82 B.d.U., KTB, 13-18 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RM 87/23, fos. 39-64, and 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 13 
Sept. 1942 (275-6), BA-MA RM 7/40. D6nitz’s later claim (Zehn Jahre, 250), that he held to this 
decision to break off the South Africa operation in favour of the rescue mission, is incorrect in this 
form. The remaining boats in the group, including the U-tanker, sailed towards the spot where 
the Laconia went down for only some 15-18 hours on 13 Sept. They did not reach it because, on 
the night of 13-14 Sept., they received an order from the Commander of U-boats, at the behest of 
the Naval War Staff, to continue the transit south immediately if they had not yet taken survivors 
on board. See KTB of U-tanker U-459, 13 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RM 98/v. PG 30512/4, 7. 
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with the enemy, and that the chief concern must be the continuation of the 
operation.'*? 

On 16 September U-156—with four lifeboats in tow and 115 survivors on 
board—was attacked several times by an American B-24 bomber (‘Libera- 
tor’), despite the fact that the U-boat was showing a clearly recognizable Red 
Cross flag and had attempted to make contact with the bomber. The attack 
claimed the lives of many of the survivors. D6nitz ordered the damaged boat 
to break off the rescue operation immediately, but left the other three boats 
with the survivors as the arrival of French vessels was imminent.'** To en- 
able the South Africa operation to proceed as planned, U-156 was replaced 
by another IX C type boat. After taking on supplies from the U-tanker be- 
tween 22 and 26 September 600 nautical miles south of St Helena, the boats 
reached the area off Cape Town at the beginning of October. Though the 
British Admiralty had now become aware of the southward movement of the 
boats and had taken a number of defensive measures, such as rerouting,'** 
the boats were still able to sink 15 ships and 108,070 GRT within five days of 
starting their attacks on 7 October. By the end of the month they had sunk 
shipping totalling 156,235 GRT, or 28 per cent of all German U-boat successes 
in October.'*° The U-boats in the group remained in South African waters un- 
til the beginning of November before starting their homeward transit. They 
were immediately followed by a second group of three Type IX D 2 (1,616 t.) 
boats (actually ‘U-cruisers’), which had meantime been made combat-ready. 
These were boats with a particularly long range (action range of 31,000 nau- 
tical miles at 10 kn.), enabling them to reach this distant area of operations 
without taking on supplies en route. They advanced into the Indian Ocean 
along the African coast as far as Laurengco Marques and, by the middle of De- 
cember 1942, had sunk 25 ships and 134,780 GRT. In view of these successes 
in an area which was proving so productive for the Germans in the tonnage 
war, the U-boat command attempted to keep five or six large boats operating 
there continuously over the following months. These, however, were unable to 
repeat the earlier rate of sinkings as a result of the Allied switch to the convoy 
system in the area. From the point of view of overall strategy, these long-range 
U-boat operations actually came at least six months too late. The successes 
achieved off Cape Town and in the Indian Ocean from October 1942 thus 
hardly impaired the build-up of Allied military potential in Egypt, which was 
already well advanced and was to be the vital precondition for the successful 


83 7, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 13 Sept. 1942 (275-6), BA-MA RM 7/40. 

'8# On the background to the bombing raid of 16 Sept. 1942, which was undertaken on spe- 
cific orders, see Maurer and Paszek, ‘Laconia-Fall’. See also Schmoeckel, Menschlichkeit, 123 ff.; 
Roskill, Navy at War, 204-5. A total of 1,120 people were saved, including around 400 Italians. 

"85 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 269; Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 181-2. 

186 Figures from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes. Particularly painful for the Allied war effort 
was the loss of three more large troopships, which fell victim to German and Italian submarines 
on g and 1o Oct. 1942 in the Mid-Atlantic and off Cape Town. The loss of life, however, was 
slight. See Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 269-70. 
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British defence of E] Alamein and the offensive in North Africa which followed 
it. 137 


The bombing of U-156 on 16 September 1942 led shortly afterwards to an 
order from the Commander of U-boats to all U-boat commanders. This in- 
structed them, in future, to forgo any attempt to rescue the crews of ships they 
had sunk on the grounds that rescue contradicted ‘the elementary necessity of 
war for the destruction of enemy ships and their crews’. They should also bear 
in mind that the enemy took ‘no regard of women and children in his bombing 
attacks on German cities’.'** In the charges against Dénitz at the Nuremberg 
Trial, this so-called ‘Laconia’ order was interpreted by the victorious Allies as 
a demand for the destruction of shipwrecked persons against the rules of in- 
ternational law, an interpretation suggested solely by the ambiguous wording 
(‘destruction of enemy ships and their crews’).'*? In fact, in February 1942 the 
German naval command had already been faced by a demand from Hitler ‘to 
intensify the war on supplies by abandoning any regard for the crews of enemy 
merchant ships’. Raeder rejected this unreasonable request because he was 
afraid of its negative effects on the U-boat crews; he did not, however, lodge 
any fundamental objection on the basis of the international law of war.'*® Nor 
was this done in September 1942, when Hitler again pointed out the disadvan- 
tages for the German war effort ‘if a large percentage of the crews of sunken 
ships is able to go to sea again on new ships’. The Naval War Staff was well 
aware that, in the battle against enemy shipping capacity, the manpower factor 
played an important role. For that reason the U-boats had orders to bring in 
the captains and ships’ engineers as prisoners of war wherever possible. The 
manpower bottleneck facing the Allies was now to be exacerbated by fire- 
power. Raeder informed Hitler of a new torpedo ignition which, for the ships 
that were hit, would have ‘a tremendous destructive power, and will therefore 
increase the loss in human life considerably’ .'*! The Naval War Staff, however, 
shrank from endorsing the brutal principles of the war of annihilation in the 
naval war, since it would be ‘the first time in the known history of naval warfare 
that an order to use force against shipwrecked persons was expressly issued’.'*” 
However, it appears largely to have been considerations of expediency which 


87 Saville, ‘German Submarines’, 81-2, 92; also Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, Chronik, 298-9; 
Rohwer, ‘Seekrieg im Indischen Ozean’, 855. 

88 Quoted from IMT v. 251. See also Maurer and Paszek, ‘Laconia-Fall’, 199; Padfield, Dénitz, 
293; and U-Boat War, ii. 42. 

89 See IMT i. 250 ff.; also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 132-3, 581 ff., and, particularly critical, 
Padfield, Dénitz, 292 ff., 515 ff., 544. In 1946 the court at Nuremberg did not consider it proven 
beyond doubt ‘that Dénitz had deliberately ordered the deliberate killing of shipwreck survivors’: 
IMT i. 353. 

"40 7. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 4 Feb. 1942 (59), BA-MA RM 7/53. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 
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‘1! Fiihrer Conferences, 294-5 (28 Sept. 1942). See also Hitler, Monologe, 393 (6 Sept. 1942); 
Waas, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 688. 

™ 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 11 Sept. 1942 (224), BA-MA RM 7/40. 
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restrained the naval command from falling in with Hitler’s line. This emerges 
from a note in the war diary: despite high rates of sinking, the enemy was not 
suffering ‘any perceptible shortage of ships’ crews’ because his excellent rescue 
operations and the ‘slim possibilities open to the U-boats of bringing prisoners 
on board’ meant that the number of Allied seamen was ‘not declining to the 
extent desired’. ‘Destroying survivors in lifeboats must not take place, not so 
much for humanitarian reasons as because of the impact on the morale of our 
own crews, who would surely expect the same fate for themselves.’ On the 
other hand, leaving the survivors afloat brought ‘the danger’ that the enemy 
might pick them up and send them into action again.'*? 

There is no doubt that until the summer of 1942 the U-boats attempted 
on many occasions to assist the crews of the independent ships they had sunk 
(giving provisions, course directions for lifeboats, etc.) so long as the tactical 
situation allowed.'** However, their conduct changed from October 1942, a 
fact which cannot be explained by the increased threat to the boats alone. 
The ‘Laconia order’ was having its effect. When U-1r77 sank the troopship 
Nova Scotia off South Africa on 28 November and discovered that it had over 
1,000 people on board, including 765 Italian civilian prisoners, the boat took 
only 2 survivors on board and withdrew on the order of the Commander of 
U-boats (‘Waging war has priority. No rescue attempts’).'** After the sinking 
of the auxiliary cruiser Fidelity, which was operating with Convoy ONS 154 
both as U-boat decoy and as rescue ship, U-435 reported on 30 December 
1942 that ‘hundreds of survivors’ were afloat at the spot where the ship had 
gone down. DOnitz’s staff merely asked whether, given prevailing weather 
conditions, it could be assumed that ‘they would perish’. None of those on 
board the Fidelity survived.'** In individual cases, despite the presence of 
large numbers of men facing death in the water—some of whom had already 
reached the U-boat—U-boats increased their speed to break away from the 


victims. '*” 


In the North and Western Atlantic U-boats struck another serious blow at Al- 
lied shipping capacity in October and November. Astonishingly, the numerous 
convoy operations accounted for only around 50 per cent of these successes 
during this period, as large numbers of independents continued to be attacked. 
In November 1942, not least as a result of their missions in the Mediterranean 


3 Tbid., 16 Dec. 1942 (349-50), BA-MA RM 7/43. See on this subject Salewski, Seekriegslei- 
tung, li. 133. 

'* Numerous examples in Schmoeckel, Menschlichkeit. 

“8 U-177, KTB, 28 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RM 98/381. See also Turner, Gordon-Cumming, and 
Betzler, War in the Southern Oceans, 199. Only 192 survivors were rescued from the Nova Scotia. 

6 U-435, KTB, 30 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RM/o8v. PG 30,489. See also Revely, Convoy, 163-4. 

"7 U-515 0n 7 Dec. 1942 after the sinking of the troop transport Ceramic, and U-607 on 15 Feb. 
1943 after the sinking of the tanker Atlantic Sun: U-515, KTB, BA-MA RM 98/v. PG 30,553; 
U-607, KTB, ibid., RM 98/v. PG 30,639. On the sinking of the Ceramic see also Gallery, Twenty 
Million Tons, 214-32. 
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and the Indian Ocean, Axis submarines sank 128 ships and 824,644 GRT.'*® 
It was a peak which was never to be repeated in the course of the war. One 
important reason for the high level of sinkings lay in the fact that the defence 
was weaker: the Allies were concentrating their forces on the protection of 
the military convoys earmarked for the landing in North Africa (Operation 
Torch). This also becomes clear from a situation report which was submitted 
by Donitz on 27 November 1942 and passed on by the Naval War Staff to 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff—apparently with the aim that it should be 
submitted to Hitler.'*? Donitz pointed out that although record results could 
be expected that month, around 900,000 GRT, they would not be repeated in 
December because of losses and the withdrawal of the boats from the Atlantic. 
For the Commander of U-boats, who had previously made careful calculations 
of the risks and prospects in his operational planning, the current ratio'*® of 
losses to sinkings was a warning sign: in the Atlantic, some 130,000 GRT was 
sunk for each boat lost, while off Gibraltar-Morocco and in the Mediterranean 
the ratio was only 20,000 GRT per boat. Stressing the readiness to fight even in 
the hardest conditions, he demanded that the leadership make a realistic as- 
sessment ‘of how the ratio between losses and successes actually stands in this 
struggle’. The losses sustained in November fully explain the fears expressed 
by the Commander of U-boats: no fewer than 7 out of 13 boats had been lost 
in the Mediterranean or off Gibraltar without preventing or delaying Allied 
operations to any serious extent. Meanwhile, though the number of front-line 
boats had risen above the 200 mark, in terms of personnel the Germans were 
already facing problems and the limits of what could be achieved. The re- 
duced officer training, the shorter length of service of the commanders, and 
the lower level of practical experience they had therefore acquired—all these 
began to exert a negative effect. On 13 December 1942 the Second Admiral 
of U-boats, Vice-Admiral von Friedeburg, reported that ‘as a result of what 
is in many cases the scant knowledge of seamanship displayed by the young 
U-boat commanders. . . there have been very numerous instances of boats 
being damaged’. The repairs that were necessary would delay front-line oper- 
ations. At the time 98 incidents of accident were being dealt with. Among the 
young commanders, ‘knowledge and ability had declined dramatically com- 
pared with former times’, resulting in an extension of training. ‘Several boats 
had to repeat the entire tactical training, some of the boats had to do this 
training three times.’ Doénitz received the report with the laconic comment that 
in future, if commanders dropped out through illness, the boats would have 


‘4 From Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes. The share of the Italian and Japanese boats in this 
result was 10 ships and 77,815 GRT. 

™ B.d.U. g.Kdos. 530, 27 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/846, 297 ff. The objective of passing it on 
becomes clear when one looks at the recipients of the copy, which included both Hitler’s naval 
adjutant, Captain von Puttkamer, and the Permanent Representative of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy at Fiihrer Headquarters, Vice-Adm. Krancke. 

50 Ratio according to the reports of the boats at the Commander of U-boats staff. The actual 
ratio was less favourable both in the Atlantic and off Gibraltar (see Table III.111.4). 
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to be put out of commission ‘since all reserves of commanders are exhausted. 
The fact that the demand of the U-boat C.-in-C. for officers was not fulfilled 
at the time is now beginning to take effect.’'*! The accidents mentioned here 
had inevitably resulted in losses of men and material. During training in the 
Baltic 5 boats and 127 men had been lost between November 1941 and the end 
of 1942, including 4 boats lost through collisions alone. In 1943 these losses 
were to increase by another 8 boats and over 170 men.'*” 

Allied anti-submarine operations grew more effective month by month: the 
number of naval and naval air forces involved rose continuously, and there 
was a steady improvement in weapons technology and in tactical and opera- 
tional conduct. From July 1942 these factors led to a dramatic rise in monthly 
U-boat losses from 3.5 (first six months of the year) to 11 (last six months). 
However, owing to the continued ‘blindness’ of British radio decryption in the 
evaluation of the operational radio signals of the boats in the Atlantic (cipher 
“Triton’), not even anti-submarine operations could prevent direct confronta- 
tions involving U-boat attacks on the convoys. Not until 13 December 1942 
did the British achieve their great breakthrough in deciphering this important 
cipher. Thereafter, the entire radio traffic of the German U-boat command 
for Atlantic operations was once again read with only brief delay and used to 
re-route convoys. Meanwhile, however, the U-boats in the North Atlantic had 
reached a numerical strength which allowed them to set up several overlap- 
ping patrol lines in order to locate and attack the convoys. At the beginning 
of January 1943 D6nitz had at his disposal 212 front-line boats, of which 164 
were earmarked for the North Atlantic. Of these Atlantic boats, no fewer than 
go were at sea each day, including approximately 40 in the actual area of op- 
erations. A further increase was foreseen. In view of these figures, of which 
the British were largely aware, the operational advantages provided by Ultra 
gradually declined, for the simple reason that the convoys now had very little 
chance of evading some U-boat formation.'** 

The winter of 1942-3 was notable for exceptionally frequent storms in the 
North Atlantic. Between 1 October 1942 and 18 February 1943 there were 106 
days with a wind of force 7 and over, and Io days with a wind of force 10 and 
over. Rates for the comparable period in the first three winters of the war had 
averaged 76 and 3.7 days respectively.'** Such harsh weather conditions had a 
considerable effect on the conduct of the war at sea: it was more difficult to keep 
the convoys together, and the number of stragglers—always easier prey for the 
U-boats—increased. As there was often no opportunity for replenishment at 
sea, the escort vessels were forced to restrict themselves in large measure to 
an economical rate of speed, thus significantly impairing the duration and 

St B.d.U. g.Kdos. 5,653, 23 Dec. 1942, app. 2; Admiral d. U-Boote, g.Kdos. 4,958 A 2, 13 Dec. 
1942, BA-MA RM 7/v. 2,870 (emphasis in original). 
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intensity of anti-submarine operations. Air cover had to be restricted, and 
in duels between escort vessels and U-boats both sides suffered problems: 
among the escorts, the range of the sonar and radar was significantly reduced 
by the echo of the sea waves. However, this was also true of the hydrophones 
of the U-boats, which were, furthermore, frequently unable to launch their 
torpedoes. Yet despite extensive search operations, the boats found very few 
convoys in January, and managed to sink only 15 ships; the remaining U-boat 
successes (14) were independents.'** The Admiralty’s convoy routing on the 
basis of Ultra information proved so successful that Dénitz no longer ascribed 
the lack of reported sightings solely to continued bad weather conditions, but 
suspected deliberate enemy countermeasures based on a knowledge of actual 
U-boat positions. Doubts about the security of the German cipher system re- 
emerged, because some of the British reports of U-boat positions sent to their 
commanders for the North Atlantic—which were regularly deciphered by the 
B-Dienst—coincided closely with actual situations and could not be explained 
by the results of enemy air reconnaissance and radio direction finding alone.'*® 
At the end of January 1943 D6nitz sent several urgent telex messages to the 
Chief of the Navy Intelligence Service, Vice-Admiral Maertens, asking for a 
re-examination of the security of the German cipher system.'*’ A few days 
later, on 8 February, in his first conference with Hitler in his new position as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, he openly admitted that ‘during this month 
the enemy, surprisingly enough, discovered the locations of our U-boats and, 
in some cases, even the exact number of boats’. For D6énitz there were only 
two possible explanations: treason or radar location by aircraft.'** He did not 
define what he meant by ‘treason’: penetration of the German radio cipher, or 
direct treason on the part of Germans or the operations of agents. Internally, 
however, the debate was returning to the issue of the security of the cipher 
system, and it was this to which Vice-Admiral Maertens devoted an extensive 
and detailed investigation. The results were produced on 10 February.'*? An 
evaluation of British U-boat reports in the month of January had revealed 
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that, of some 180 situation reports, only ro had been ‘disquieting because they 
accorded with the actual situation’. Further investigation of these uncertain 
cases had shown that ‘any suggestion of the reading or decrypting by the enemy 
was scarcely justifiable’. Maertens was aware that reading might be possible 
‘by means of inspired deciphering, especially with the use of machines for 
the purpose’, but he saw no sign that this had occurred. Otherwise the report 
was marked by an exaggerated assessment of German capabilities, which were 
used as the yardstick for the possibilities open to the enemy: on the basis of 
German levels of knowledge of the techniques of decrypting alone, there was 
‘fundamental evidence . . . that the enemy is not reading, is not decrypting, is 
not even partially decrypting’. 

The maxim was an astonishing one: anything we Germans are unable to 
do, the enemy cannot do either. Given such a blinkered approach, it was no 
surprise that the report confirmed the ‘wartime dependability’ of the cipher 
system. Only in one section of the investigation did the Chief of the Navy 
Intelligence Service even approach the correct solution to these apparently 
‘un-disquieting’ cases: it was noted that the systematic nature of British pro- 
paganda, which so stressed the dangers of the German U-boat war, might in 
some circumstances be ‘a highly effective means of deception’, aimed at dis- 
guising the fact that ‘[the British] were at last enjoying the ability to read the 
enemy radio messages in their entirety’.'°° D6nitz, who apparently retained 
doubts about the security of the cipher system, had also been struck by the 
systematic quality of British propaganda.'®' Nevertheless, he allowed himself 
to be convinced by his experts, who, in evaluating British situation reports, 
concentrated mainly on the source known as ‘radio-located’, meaning loca- 
tion by aircraft using radar. The skilful British security measures, avoiding 
all references to Ultra information—however indirect—in their numerous and 
various radio messages, were also successful in this context. The German ex- 
perts were diverted on to a false trail, perceiving their technological inferiority 
as lying mainly in the area of radar. Though they were indeed also inferior 
here, this was not the heart of the problem. Despite moments of concrete sus- 
picion about the security of the cipher system, the chain of evidence was never 
wholly convincing. On 5 March the Commander of U-boats noted in his war 
diary that the evaluation of British U-boat reports had produced ‘a certain 
calming effect in regard to the serious suspicion that the enemy had achieved 
penetration of our cipher system .. . Apart from two or three unexplained 
cases, the English information can be traced back to the clues available to it on 
U-boat locations and the linking of the boats, and also to wholly understand- 
able deductions.’ Dénitz thought it ‘as good as certain’ that the enemy could 
precisely locate the U-boat lines by means of aircraft radar, which then made 
it possible for the convoys to take successful evasive action.'®? Yet the phrase 
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‘a certain calming effect in regard to the serious suspicion’ also reveals that a 
latent unease continued to be felt. 

After a prolonged stormy period in January 1943, 28 ships from two strongly 
defended convoys (SC 118, ON 166) were sunk in February alone. At the 
beginning of March there were 50 boats in three patrol lines in the North 
Atlantic. Four Allied convoys ran into these, one after the other, at the cost 
of serious losses. One important reason for these successes—in addition to the 
large number of boats in the area of operations—lay in the achievement of the 
B-Dienst in once again breaking Allied radio cipher for convoy routing (Naval 
Cypher No. 3). Up to 10 per cent of radio messages were now available in clear 
text so early that they could have a direct effect on the operations of the boats. 
With the support of the B-Dienst, between February and May 1943 54 per 
cent of all North Atlantic convoys were sighted and reported by U-boats, and 
24 per cent were actually attacked by U-boat packs. This was the highest level 
of location and attack against convoys in the entire war.'®? 

In March 1943 Allied naval transports in the Atlantic increased significantly 
because more and more troops and war material had to be brought across to 
Britain. Between 6 and 11 March some 40 U-boats engaged in action against 
the two eastbound convoys SC 121 and HX 228, which suffered the loss of 
16 ships and 79,836 GrRT overall. Only one U-boat was lost. Even during the 
operations against these two convoys, a further patrol line of 12 boats was 
in position between Greenland and Newfoundland in order to catch the next 
eastbound convoys which were expected. Convoys SC 122 (60 ships) and HX 
229 (40 ships) had left New York on 5 and 8 March respectively.'** However, 
HX 229 was only sighted by a lone U-boat on 16 March, after it had already 
passed south of the U-boats lying north-east of Newfoundland. When this 
boat reported contact, the Commander of U-boats sent the group into action 
together with two other groups (28 boats in total) which were still to the east 
of the convoy and together formed a patrol line some 550 nautical miles long. 
Overall, some 40 boats were now operating against the two convoys (see Map 
II1.111.4). The faster HX 229 was gradually catching up with the slower convoy 
SC 122, which was not located by the U-boats until 17 March. From 18 March 
the two convoys sailed eastwards relatively close together, giving the attacking 
boats the impression that they had located a single massive convoy. The battle 
for the two convoys lasted four days. It was the most bitter battle of the 
entire war, with 20 U-boats on average in immediate range of the two convoys. 
Once again it became clear that the U-boats were most successful during the 
first night (16-17 March), when they sank 10 ships; from 17 March the air 
defences of RAF Coastal Command—operating at the limits of their range— 
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repeatedly managed to drive numerous boats away from the convoys. During 
the operation the Allies lost 21 ships and 140,842 Grr. The convoy’s escorts 
achieved few successes. Although some boats were so severely damaged that 
they were forced to break off the attack, the escort vessels managed to destroy 
only one U-boat. 

D6nitz described this as ‘the greatest success achieved in a convoy battle 
to date’;'®* the tactical concept of a purposeful and massive employment of 
U-boats in different groups appeared at last to be producing vital results. Yet a 
glance at the actual situation in the North Atlantic revealed that in these critical 
days, alongside convoys HX 229 and SC 122, another 14 convoys were under 
way either eastwards or westwards. All except one of them escaped unscathed. 
Only convoy UGS 6 (43 ships containing war material for the North African 
front) came under attack from two U-boat packs of 16 boats. In the face of 
strong defence, these managed to sink no more than four ships and 27,998 GRT. 
One U-boat was lost during the operations. 

Between 1 and 20 March alone, U-boats in the Atlantic sank no fewer than 
70 ships, 60 of them in the context of operations against convoys. During that 
month the shipping capacity lost to attack by Axis U-boats throughout the 
world reached 646,937 GRT (504,675 GRT in the Atlantic).'°° In view of these 
losses and the continuing shortage of escort vessels and long-range aircraft for 
monitoring the ocean, the First Sea Lord at the Admiralty, Admiral Pound, 
considered that the Allies could not possibly create the conditions for an early 
offensive in Europe. Pound specifically demanded that every means must be 
used to reduce the number of German U-boats operating in the Atlantic. From 
the point of view of the Admiralty, the most effective defence lay in attacking 
the U-boats so early that they never even reached the convoy routes. The best 
targets for an intensified use of air forces were the concentrations of homeward 
and outward routes in the Bay of Biscay, and the U-boat bases with their dock- 
yard capacities. If the U-boats were so badly damaged in the initial stages that 
they were forced to turn back, and if the repair facilities were also weakened 
so as to force the U-boats to remain in base for longer, then this of itself would 
significantly ease the strain on the war in the Atlantic. For a long time the 
Admiralty was unable to convince RAF Bomber Command of the strength of 
these arguments. It was not until January 1943 that the British War Cabinet 
decided, over the protests of Air Marshal Harris, to launch concentrated at- 
tacks on the German U-boat bases in France. Yet the massive bombing raids 
reduced the French towns of Lorient, La Pallice, Brest, and St-Nazaire to 
rubble without bringing about any significant reduction in German repair ca- 
pacity, since the U-boat bunkers withstood even direct hits without sustaining 
major damage. When, on 22 March, Pound demanded the continuation of area 
bombing and, in addition, precision attacks on floodgates and bunkers, Har- 
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ris demanded clear evidence of the effectiveness of the previous attacks and 
confronted the Royal Navy with its own arguments: in the past the Admiralty 
had repeatedly maintained that the bombing of U-boat dockyards had had no 
effect on U-boat production. Now, however, it was declaring that the bombing 
of bases on the French west coast was very effective—which was not the case. 
It was certain that all the U-boats and their maintenance capacities in these 
bases were protected by strong bombproof concrete shelters. Previous air raids 
could have inflicted nothing more than minor damage on these shelters. '°’ 

Only after the war was the RAF’s scepticism fully confirmed. The attacks 
had no perceptible effect on the material combat-readiness of the front-line 
boats; they began only when the shelters were already hard and almost invul- 
nerable targets. In previous years, when the shelters were particularly vulner- 
able during construction, there had been more favourable opportunities for 
attack, but these had not been taken.'®* 

By the time of the Casablanca Conference the Allies were aware that the 
North Atlantic convoys needed air cover along their entire route in order to 
effect a major reduction in shipping losses. Yet the provision of the means 
necessary to provide this—long-range aircraft and escort aircraft-carriers— 
was delayed because Allied operations staffs could not agree on an effective 
distribution of available resources. By the end of 1942 the US Navy and the 
Royal Navy had put no fewer than 19 escort carriers into service, but these were 
being used mainly in the Pacific and for the landing in North Africa. It was not 
until March 1943 that the first American escort carrier began to operate in the 
North Atlantic. The B-24 ‘Liberator’ long-range bomber was extraordinarily 
well suited to long-range surveillance of sea routes and convoy protection, 
and was available in sufficient numbers in 1942. Yet when these bombers 
were allocated, priority was given to the strategic bombing campaign. Even 
the US Navy used its B-24s primarily in the Pacific and along the American 
east coast, where they were then extremely unlikely to encounter U-boats. At 
first RAF Coastal Command also used most of its B-24s for offensive anti- 
submarine operations in the Bay of Biscay. Only later did it recognize that 
the focus had been incorrect, since an evaluation of convoy operations made 
it clear that, on statistical grounds, long-range aircraft located U-boats more 
frequently in the North Atlantic—and had greater success against them—than 
in anti-submarine missions in the Bay of Biscay.'®’ 

During this critical phase of hard fighting on the North Atlantic convoy 
routes, there was some doubt within the Admiralty whether the convoy system 
could be maintained at all in future, particularly as the large numbers of 


'e7 Memorandum by the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Bomber Command, app. A, A.U. 
(43) 96, 29 Mar. 1943, PRO, CAB 86/3. It was the answer to a memorandum from the First Sea 
Lord on 22 Mar. 1943, A.U. (43), 90 ibid. On this subject see Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 311 ff.; 
Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 77 ff., 351 ff.; Pugh, Cost of Seapower, 237-8. 

68 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 351, iti/2. 132-3; Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 314; Hinsley, British 
Intelligence, ii. 753-4 (app. 20); also sect. IV.1v.2 at n. 107 (Boog). 

‘6° From Syrett and Douglas, ‘Wende’, passim. See also Pugh, Cost of Seapower, 237 ff. 
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U-boats operating in the Atlantic made it very difficult for the convoys— 
now also more numerous—to take evasive action. Yet there was no alternative 
which seemed to promise greater safety in the protection of imports by sea. 
For that reason the Allies had no choice but to take the convoys right through 
the U-boat packs, as Pound accepted at a meeting of the Anti-Submarine 
Committee on 22 March.'”? Some months later, near the end of 1943, in the 
knowledge of the successes achieved, the Admiralty made an analysis of the 
bitter and fluctuating convoy battles in March, concluding that ‘the Germans 
never came so near to disrupting communications between the New World 
and the Old as in the first 20 days of March 1943’. After the war both British 
and American naval histories quoted this sentence from the ‘Anti-Submarine 
Report’ of December 1943 without qualifying it,'”' thereby encouraging the 
erroneous belief that in March 1943 the German U-boat war in the Atlantic 
had been within imminent reach of a decisive victory, and Britain on the verge 
of defeat.'7? There is no doubt that the high losses of that month brought 
supply problems and caused damage to the British war economy, but—seen 
as a whole—Britain’s supplies and the preparations for the strategic offensive 
in Europe were no longer directly threatened because the massive American 
shipbuilding programme was already taking effect. From the autumn of 1942 
the monthly rate of new building exceeded losses by so clear a margin that the 
U-boats could only delay, rather than prevent altogether, the Allied strategic 
initiative '7* (see Diagram III.11.1). 

In the critical month of March 1943 Allied anti-submarine defence also had 
to cope with a setback concerning its Ultra information. From 10 March, as a 
result of a technical improvement in the German cipher machine (employment 
of an additional rotor), it was no longer possible to decrypt the current radio 
traffic of the Atlantic boats (cipher “Triton’). At first it was impossible to 
predict how long it would take to overcome this setback. Using all 46 available 
computers—including those of the army and air force—the British cipher 
experts actually managed to re-establish penetration of the German radio traf- 
fic with surprising speed from 20 March, and to provide the clear text of the 
radio messages after only a short delay. The most important intelligence for 
anti-submarine warfare was thus fully available to the operational command, 
permitting optimal use of available resources.'’* Even then the Admiralty took 
great care not to compromise the success of Ultra by making premature use of 
it and thereby arousing German suspicion. When, in April, the American naval 


170 A.U. (43) 90, 22 Mar. 1943, PRO, CAB 86/3. See also Costello and Hughes, Battle of the 
Atlantic, 273; Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 367-8; Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 563; Howard, Grand 
Strategy, iv. 310. 

'! Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 367; Morison, Naval Operations, i. 344. Original of the Monthly A/S 
Report, Dec. 1943 (CB 04050/43): PRO, ADM 199/2,060. 

'? Thus e.g. Rohwer, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 374, and recently in the popular account by Brennecke, 
Wende, 239 ff. 173, See Levine, ‘World War IT’, 49. 

174 See Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 547 ff., 747 ff. (app. 19); also Beesly, Very Special Intelli- 
gence, 219-20. 
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command proposed to attack German U-boat tankers at the supply positions 
revealed to them by Ultra, Admiral Pound rejected the plan on the grounds 
that the loss of Ultra information would result in an increase in the loss of 
shipping of between 50 and Ioo per cent.'”® 

In the following weeks the material and technical superiority of the Allies 
began to take increasing effect. It was now possible to provide the convoys with 
almost continuous air cover during their entire voyage across the Atlantic, by 
using land-based aircraft of extremely long range, which forced the U-boats 
to dive at an early stage and thus drove them away from the convoys. The 
increased number of escort vessels not only strengthened the defence of indi- 
vidual convoys, but also made possible the creation of special U-boat hunter 
groups; these operated in the vicinity of convoys at special risk and against re- 
cognized U-boat concentrations. These countermeasures in the tactical sphere 
led to fewer and fewer boats even reaching attacking positions against the con- 
voys. The ratio between successes and losses deteriorated steadily for the 
U-boats. Offensive U-boat hunting from the air was concentrated on the Bay 
of Biscay, where boats sailing on the surface could be located by day and 
night, even in poor visibility, with the help of improved radar equipment, and 
were subjected to surprise attack, and frequently damaged or sunk. The threat 
from intensive air surveillance imposed a great strain on the U-boat crews 
and affected their previously high levels of personal combat-readiness. In its 
analysis of the decrypted radio traffic of the U-boats and their commander, the 
Admiralty’s Operational Intelligence Centre concluded on 19 April 1943 that 
the ‘concern for vulnerability to air attack’ was responsible for an ‘incipient 
decline in U-boat morale’.'”® Various exhortations by radio from Dé6nitz to the 
U-boats also indicate that, during these weeks, his staff had begun to doubt 
the fighting spirit of some commanders. 

In April 1943, taking account of the hard fighting and—in comparison 
with the yearly average for 1942—the high monthly losses of U-boats (19 
in February and 17 in March), D6énitz informed Hitler of his doubts about 
long-term prospects of success in the tonnage war. He concentrated his hopes 
and demands on the purely quantitative extension of the U-boat building 
programme to 30 boats per month ‘so that the proportion between losses 
and new ships does not become too unfavourable’.'’”7 At this point Dénitz 
and some officers of the naval command still believed that a strategic victory 
in the Atlantic could be gained by more boats of the improved Type VII 
C. This was the case even though enemy anti-submarine defence from the 
summer of 1942 had suggested a development with alarming implications for 
the German side—and one which had been noted and realistically assessed 
by Donitz himself. There were already clear warning bells that the previous 
concept of the U-boat, i.e. a submersible that operated on the surface and was 


‘75 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 549. 
'76 Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 223; see also Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 569-70. 
177 Fiihrer Conferences, 316 (11 Apr. 1943); see also sect. III.11 at n. 47 (Rahn). 
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largely stationary below the surface, would no longer achieve results because 
of the enormous advances in anti-submarine defence in terms of location and 
weaponry. Even at this stage the situation required a fundamental rethinking 
of U-boat armament, and a subsequent transition from a submersible to a real 
submarine. 

Nevertheless, significant successes were still being achieved with the types 
which had proved themselves before, and the losses sustained still appeared 
tolerable. In these circumstances the U-boat command was anxious to get 
the available resources into operation with all speed. However, in April the 
number of boats at sea had actually declined slightly: operations in February 
and March had not only brought the aforementioned losses, but had also led 
to a high rate of attrition and damage. Of the 40 boats participating in the 
operations against convoys SC 122 and HX 229, no fewer than 16 required a 
subsequent repair period at a base for more than forty days. 

However, by the end of April the high losses of the first quarter (41 boats), 
and the long absences of others for repairs, were more than offset by the de- 
livery of new front-line boats. As a result, U-boat operations in the North 
Atlantic reached their numerical peak at the beginning of May:'’® 60 boats 
were operating in four separate groups, with another 60 in transit either to or 
from the area of operations or on individual missions (including 5 U-tankers). 
Three groups consisting of a total of 47 boats were deployed at the so-called 
‘Greenland Air Gap’, the area through which the convoys still had to pass 
without their otherwise continuous air cover. It was only there that the U-boat 
groups still had any prospect of success, as is shown by the hard fighting over 
convoy ONS 5 between 4 and 6 May. At the same time, the result of this 
convoy battle clearly demonstrated that, in the confrontation with a convoy 
escort that was greatly inferior in terms of numbers, the U-boats could no 
longer achieve the results that might have been expected given the balance of 
forces involved.'”? The westbound convoy ONS 5, which originally consisted 
of 42 ships, was in difficulties some 50 nautical miles south of Cape Farewell 
on 4 May. Though only one ship had been lost to date, the journey had been 
delayed owing to a prolonged stormy period, some of the ships were widely 
scattered, and some escort vessels had been forced to leave the convoy owing 
to a shortage of fuel before the arrival of reinforcements. On 4 May the Escort 
Force Commander had at his disposal 7 escort vessels when he was confronted 
by a U-boat concentration of 41 boats in an exceptionally favourable starting 
position for co-ordinated night attacks. In two days the boats achieved con- 
siderable success (11 ships and 55,760 GRT), and in the afternoon of 5 May 
it seemed likely that the convoy would be completely destroyed in a matter 


‘8 Figures from U-Boat War, ii, diagram 21. Calculation of the time for repairs from table of 
dates of sailings into and out of port, ibid. 119 ff. and iii. 109 ff. See also Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 
373 and map 40; Morison, Naval Operations, i. 410-11. 

179 See esp. Rohwer, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 382 ff.; Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 373-4; B.d.U., KTB, 28 
Apr.—6 May 1943, BA-MA RM 87/26, 27. See also Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 331. 
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of hours. D6nitz sent radio signals exhorting his commanders to press home 
their advantage, urging them to act quickly because the convoy was approach- 
ing the sector protected by Allied air cover in the west. Several radio signals 
from the U-boat command clearly reveal the increased demands being made 
of the boats in terms of stamina, combat-readiness, and success at almost any 
price. They were even expected to ward off enemy air cover while surfaced so as 
to avoid being driven away from the convoy.'*® When fog suddenly descended 
before nightfall on 5 May, the situation changed dramatically in favour of the 
escort vessels, which generally knew from their radar the exact position of 
the U-boats around the convoy. Within a few hours there were bitter duels 
between U-boats and escorts, in which 5 boats were sunk and another 17 more 
or less severely damaged; 4 boats were forced to break off the engagement. 
The convoy escort sustained no losses. 

On 5 May D6nitz abandoned the operation against ONS 5; in his realistic 
assessment the boats were ‘in an unambiguously inferior and hopeless position’ 
against the radar-controlled action of the anti-submarine forces. He confirmed 
that, along with air protection, radiolocation had become the enemy’s most 
dangerous weapon of defence, one which was about ‘to deprive the U-boat 
of its essential characteristic—non-detectability’.'*' The total success against 
ONS 5, the sinking of 12 ships and 61,958 GRT, had been bought at the cost of 
6 boats lost and numerous others damaged. This was a degree of attrition not 
acceptable for much longer. 

The results of subsequent operations against convoys were disappointing 
for the U-boats, although the evasive action taken by the convoys was regis- 
tered by the B-Dienst promptly and with precision. The effectiveness of anti- 
submarine defence was now increased by the use of escort aircraft-carriers, 
which closed the last gap in the air cover provided for the North Atlantic 
convoy routes. When 5 of the 33 boats sent into action against convoy SC 130 
were sunk within two days,'*? for the loss of not a single ship, D6nitz at first 
attempted to explain the failure on the grounds of insufficient experience on 
the part of the commanders who had participated. But he also seems to have 
gained the impression that the bitter fighting had produced a gradual decline in 
fighting spirit and a greater—in his view inappropriate—concern with safety. 
Otherwise it is difficult to explain the following radio message of 21 May to 
the commanders of U-boat group ‘Mosel’: 


If there is anyone who thinks that combating convoys is no longer possible, he is a 
weakling and no true U-boat commander. The battle of the Atlantic is getting harder 
but it is the determining element in the waging of the war. Be aware of your high 
responsibility and understand that you must be responsible for your conduct. Do your 


‘80 On the radio messages, examples in Costello and Hughes, Battle of the Atlantic, 277-9; and 
U-413, KTB (BA-MA RM 908/v. PG 30,471/4) for the period 17 Feb.-13 June 1943. 

'8! B.d.U., KTB, 6 May 1943, BA-MA RM 87/27, fo. 33; Rohwer, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 384; Dénitz, 
Zehn Fahre, 331-2. 

‘82 Among them U-954 with its entire crew, including Lt. Peter Dénitz, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy’s youngest son: Padfield, Dénitz, 344-5. 
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best over this convoy. We must destroy it. If conditions are favourable, do not dive to 
avoid aircraft, but fire and fend them off. Move away from destroyers on the surface 
where possible. Be hard, advance and attack. I believe in you. Commander-in-Chief.'** 


The staff of the Commander of U-boats took a realistic view of the harsh fight- 
ing in the Atlantic. In this respect the reports from the boats were unequivocal, 
making it clear that they were fighting with their backs to the wall against the 
massive improvements in enemy defence. Dénitz must have been aware of the 
situation when he sent the radio message quoted here, but hoped to improve 
the fighting spirit of the boats and thereby make one final effort to achieve 
successes which were otherwise beyond reach in view of enemy superiority in 
detection and weaponry. Defeat in the operations against convoys was immi- 
nent; it demanded decisions which could no longer be delayed. Already on 23 
May D6nitz indicated that it was not currently possible ‘to operate against a 
convoy with strong air cover with the weapons available’. The following day 
he conceded that previous losses during that month (31 boats) had reached 
‘an intolerable level’.'** In fact 41 boats were lost in May, 29 of them in the 
North Atlantic and 6 in the Bay of Biscay. On 24 May Donitz had no choice 
but to call a halt to attacks on convoys in the North Atlantic, to abandon this 
area, and withdraw to the south to other areas of operations with less enemy 
air cover. 

On 31 May 1943 Donitz was forced to admit to Hitler that the U-boat war 
was in crisis because he had not received the necessary air support, and on 
account of ‘a technical weapons crisis’ for which countermeasures would be 
possible. For the moment resources must be saved or they would be playing 
into the hands of the enemy.'** 
matic that in future U-boats would still be used to attack enemy forces in 


However, for Hitler and D6nitz it was axio- 


the Atlantic. That would lead to high losses which no longer bore any proper 
relationship to the risks. The price was now being paid for the fact that the 
development capacity of German U-boat armament had seen an exaggerated 
concentration on improving the concept of the submersible and, additionally, 
on a new and highly complex propulsion system for greater subsurface speeds 
(Walter turbine). The more obvious technical solution for the transition to a 
real submarine with high subsurface speeds—namely a drastic improvement 
in battery capacity, air supply for the diesel motors by snorkel, and improve- 
ments in the shape of the boat—was apparently not recognized either by the 
U-boat command or by the technicians and shipbuilders in Navy High Com- 
mand, even though this solution would have been achievable in the short term 


‘83 Quoted from Padfield, Dénitz, 345-6, with reference to Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 571, 
though this does not give the version cited by Padfield. Another version in Béddeker, Boote, 285 
(without source). Decrypted original (in English translation only) in National Archives (Wash- 
ington, DC) RG 457, Records of the National Security Agency, SRGN No. 18680. 

4 B.d.U., KTB, 23 and 24 May 1943, BA-MA RM 87/27, fos. 161, 165 ff. See also Rohwer, 
‘U-Boot-Krieg’, 388-9; Dénitz, Zehn Fahre, 333-4. 

85 Fiihrer Conferences, 332-3 (31 May 1943). 
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TaB_Le_E II1.11.3 Effectiveness of German U-boats in the Atlantic 1941-1943 


Front-line Front-line Front-line Days at Sinkings GRT per GRT per Losses 

boats, boats, boats at sea, (GRT) boat+days  boatt+days (Atlantic 

total Atlantic sea (monthly Atlantic (Rohwer) at sea at sea only) 

(+ Indian average) + Indian (actual) (Dénitz) 
Ocean) Ocean 

1941 
Jan. 22 22 8 248 102,001 411 447 = 
Feb. 21 21 12 336 214,028 637 659 _ 
Mar. 27 27 13 403 228,676 567 898 5 
Apr. 28 28 19 570 247,444 434 566 2 
May 33 33 24 744 341,580 459 393 I 
June 38 38 32 960 301,636 314 407 3 
July 53 51 27 837 61,470 73 203 = 
Aug. 64 62 36 1,116 73,229 66 140 3 
Sept. 73 63 36.5 1,095 208,279 190 338 2 
Oct. 75 65 36 1,116 165,343 148 234 2 
Nov. 81 62 38 1,140 63,699 56 68.7 I 
Dec. 88 60 25 775 56,957 73 97-5 6 
1942 
Jan. gL 65 42 1,302 290,303 223 256 I 
Feb. 101 76 50 1,400 404,142 289 315 2 
Mar. III 80 48 1,488 408,174 274 354 3 
Apr. 119 80 49 1,470 372,645 254 327 3 
May 124 85 61 1,891 569,727 301 380 I 
June 126 88 59 1,770 603,482 341 438 2 
July 138 99 70 2,170 359,461 166 256 1 
Aug. 149 110 86 2,666 510,551 192 260 8 
Sept. 172 134 100 3,000 466,678 156 229 5 
Oct. 195 161 105 35255 557,036 171 226 15 
Nov. 207 162 95 2,850 658,274 231 329 6 
Dec. 204 159 97 3,007 289,486 96 139 5 
1943 
Jan. 213 166 92 2,852 210,015 74 129 4 
Feb. 221 178 116 3,248 329,962 102 148 14 
Mar. 229 193 116 3,596 520,597 145 230 12 
Apr. 236 195 II 35330 242,375 73 127 13 
May 240 207 118 3,658 232,003 53 95 38 
June 214 180 86 2,580 52,370 20 29 16 
July 207 168 84 2,604 213,971 82 113 34 
Aug. 174 134+1 59 1,829 68,150 37 44 20t+1 
Sept. 164 118+6 60 1,800 67,675 38 47 6 
Oct. 175 129+6 86 2,666 57,995 22 43 2441 
Nov. 162 126+5 723 2,340 23,245 10 23 17 
Dec. 159 122+5 67 2,077 55,029 26 51 5 


Sources: U-boat War; Rohwer with Weis et al., Axis Submarine Successes; Roskill War at Sea, vols. i and ii; Morison, Naval 


Operations; vol. i; Dénitz (War Diary U-boat Command: BA-MA RM 7/87). 


using known principles of construction and did not require any technical inno- 
vations necessitating major development and testing. Dénitz and Speer made 
this realization months later when, in the conception and construction phase 
of the new Type XXI and XXIII boats, which were built according to the 
principles listed above, they asked ‘What has stopped us from building the 
new U-boat type significantly earlier?’'*® 

The fifth phase in the U-boats’ operations against Allied sea communica- 
tions once more resulted in high levels of sinkings, but by the end of 1942 it was 
becoming apparent that their effectiveness in the tonnage war was in decline 
(see Table III.111.3). It is therefore useful to subdivide this whole phase and 
then to compare the two halves. From August to December 1942 the U-boats 


‘86 Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 376. On the development of U-boat building in 1942-3 see 
Rossler, Ubootbau; also Waas, ‘U-Boot-Krieg’. 
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sank 429 ships and 2,429,886 GrRT in the Atlantic and Indian Ocean alone, 
for the loss of 39 boats. The ratio of losses to successes was thus 1 boat per 
62,305 GRT. Compared with the results of the fourth phase (January to July 
1942), at 1 boat per 132,526 GRT, the effectiveness of the boats had fallen by 
as much as 50 per cent. This negative trend was maintained in the second 
half of the phase from January to May 1943: 258 ships and 1,505,531 GRT 
were sunk for the loss of 81 U-boats, so that the ratio of sinkings to losses fell 
to 18,587 GRT per boat (see Table III.111.4). The strength of Allied counter- 
measures was particularly apparent in the declining effectiveness of the boats 
operating in the North Atlantic, calculated according to sinkings per boat and 
days at sea. Though the number of front-line boats rose steadily and the num- 
ber of days at sea doubled between June 1942 and March 1943, the results 
declined from 341 GRT to 145 GRT in March 1943 and to 53 GRT in May. 

In the ten months of this phase of the war at sea, in all theatres of war, Axis 
U-boats sank 841 merchant ships and auxiliary warships (measured according 
to GRT), with 4,725,229 GRT, for the loss of 184 submarines (including 24 
Italian and 15 Japanese). The overall ratio between sinkings and losses was 
thus 24,870 GRT per boat.'*’ 


TABLE III.u1.4 Ratio of Successes to Losses* Achieved 
by German U-boats (by Theatre of War) 1939-1943 


Period Atlantic, Mediterranean Arctic Ocean Total 
North Sea, Success/Loss/Ratio Success/Loss/Ratio Success/Loss/Ratio 
Indian Ocean 
Success/Loss/Ratio 
ist phase 1,380,945 GRT/24 boats = = 1,380,945 GRT/24 boats 
Sept. 1939-June 1940 —_1:_ boat/57,540 GRT 1 boat/57,540 GRT 
and phase 2,072,449 GRT/14 boats = — 2,072,449 GRT/14 boats 
July 1940-Mar. 1941 1 boat/148,032 GRT 1 boat/148,032 GRT 
3rd phase 1,516,758 GRT/20 boats 37,050 GRT’/7 boats 90,458 GRT/— 1,562,856 GRT/27 boats 
Apr. 1941-Dece. 1941 1 boat/75,838 GRT 1 boat/5,293 GRT 1 boat/57,884 GRT 
4th phase 3,048,089 GRT/23 boats 42,763 GRI/7 boats 150,348 GR1/2 boats 3,241,200 GRT/32 boats 
Jan. 1942-July 1942 1 boat/132,526 GRT 1 boat/5,293 GRT 1 boat/75,174 GRT 1 boat/101,288 GRT 
5th phase, part 1 2,482,025 GRT/39 boats 102,488 GRt/7 boats 84,420 GRT/5 boats 2,668,933 GRT/51 boats 
Aug—Dec. 1942 1 boat/62,305 GRT 1 boat/14,641 GRT 1 boat/16,884 GRT 1 boat/52,332 GRT 
5th phase, part 2 1,534,952 GRT/81 boats 107,546 GRT/12 boats 30,015 GRT/1 boat 1,672,513 GRT/94 boats 
Jan.—May 1943 1 boat/18,950 GRT 1 boat/8,962 GRT 1 boat/30,915 GRT 1 boat/17,793 GRT 


* Without losses in the Baltic. 
* Plus 1 battleship, 1 aircraft-carrier, 1 light cruiser. 


Sources: Rohwer with Weis et al., Axis Submarine Successes; Roskill, War at Sea, vols. i and ii. 


There was no single decisive cause for the failure of the German U-boats 
in the spring of 1943, but rather a variety of interlocking factors and rea- 
sons which supplemented and reinforced each other. At first the weakness of 
German U-boat warfare lay close to home: not until 1943 was U-boat con- 
struction accorded very high priority in armament production, and thereby 


'87 Figures from Rohwer, Axis Submarine Successes, and from an unpublished calculation which 
Prof. Rohwer kindly put at my disposal in Apr. 1987. Days at sea calculated from Morison, Naval 


Operations, i. 410. 
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provided with the support in manpower and material which was to lead to a 
significant increase in the monthly output of boats. Yet in the decisive phases 
of the struggle in the North Atlantic between the spring of 1942 and April 
1943, there were usually too few boats available. Furthermore, air support was 
inadequate and often completely lacking. This ensured that reconnaissance, 
which was essential for an attack on the convoys, had to be undertaken by the 
boats themselves, a task for which they were thoroughly ill-suited and during 
which they lost valuable time of endurance in the area of operations. On the 
basis of developments in the war as a whole, in particular the crises in the 
Mediterranean and on the eastern front, the Naval War Staff was forced to use 
the only remaining German offensive potential as an ‘operational fire brigade’. 
This meant an enormous attrition of resources and, in addition, it disrupted 
the fundamental strategic concept by temporarily switching the focal point of 
the U-boat war from the main theatre to a secondary theatre. 

Earlier assessments of the effectiveness of Allied countermeasures, which ul- 
timately resulted in German defeat, concentrated on the exploitation of radar 
and intensive air surveillance as the decisive factors underlying the Allies’ 
success. Subsequent research has shown that the decrypting of U-boat short 
signals was at least as significant. Only after the revelation of British successes 
in radio decrypting did it prove possible to reassess the Allied anti-submarine 
measures in their entirety. This vital development—not considered by re- 
searchers until 1974—was not of itself decisive for the defeat of the German 
U-boats, but it was surely a major factor: the Ultra information not only made 
the U-boats themselves vulnerable to surprise attacks, but also had a major 
effect on entire convoy operations by ensuring that numerous convoys were 
rerouted and thereby avoided being located and attacked by U-boats. 

Yet when we evaluate Allied countermeasures, it must not be forgotten 
that the introduction of new weapons (e.g. rockets in anti-submarine aircraft, 
homing torpedoes), the increase in numbers and the modernization of escort 
vessels, the scientific analyses of the Operations Research Section to optimize 
convoy defence and U-boat hunting, and not least the accelerated building of 
merchant ships from 1942 onward, were also important factors in securing 
Allied victory. 


2. OPERATIONS BY SURFACE FORCES 


(a) Fundamentals and Principles 


The concepts on which the German Naval War Staff based its ideas for the 
long-ranging operation of surface forces were influenced by the personal expe- 
rience of the man in charge of the navy. In the First World War, as a staff officer 
with the Commander of Scouting Forces, Raeder had watched the powerful 
High Seas Fleet remain tied down in the North Sea, unable to bring about 
victory or even to influence strategic developments. At the beginning of the 
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1920s his research in the navy archives on the cruiser war had convinced him 
that in the autumn of 1914 there had been a strategic interaction between 
the operations of the cruiser squadron under Vice-Admiral Graf Spee and 
the war effort in the North Sea: the success of the squadron off Chile had 
forced the British Admiralty to send superior forces from the North Sea to the 
South Atlantic in order to neutralize the threat to important sea routes. It was 
only because of the passivity of the German High Seas Fleet that the British 
Admiralty had been able to risk weakening its forces in the North Sea. The 
German Naval Staff did not realize the effect of diversion and therefore did 
not exploit this chance.'** It can be established that even then—and influenced 
by the French theoretician of naval warfare, Daveluy—Raeder had developed 
the outlines of a concept of naval strategy which would enable a weaker naval 
power both to fulfil its security and protection tasks and to disrupt enemy sea 
routes. This concept was based on the knowledge that all the separate theatres 
of the war at sea formed part of a single whole, and that every operation must 
be seen in the light of its interaction with other areas. Accordingly, the cruiser 
war overseas and the operations of the battle fleet in home waters were not 
mutually exclusive alternatives, but integral parts of a single naval strategy, 
which sought to wear down the enemy forces and to cut off enemy imports 
by making use of diversion. In operational terms, the concept required great 
mobility and combat-readiness from German naval forces, plus resolution and 
the courage to take risks on the part of the operational command, for constant 
pressure to be exerted on the enemy.'*? 

Raeder drew the necessary conclusions from the negative experiences of the 
First World War. He therefore argued for a consistent and streamlined naval 
war effort in pursuit of clear strategic objectives, with the aim of achieving 
the most effective use possible of available naval resources.'°° Within Navy 
High Command after 1937-8, the Naval War Staff, which was the centre of 
operations and itself took the most important decisions, was established as the 
central command instrument necessary for conducting wide-ranging opera- 
tions in various waters, especially the Atlantic. Further developments in radio 
technology, especially in short and long waves, also facilitated global commu- 
nications and a comprehensive monitoring of enemy radio traffic, helping to 
provide a largely accurate picture of the enemy situation. From the autumn 
of 1939, in regard to the operation of the surface forces, i.e. both the heavy 
units and the auxiliary cruisers, the Naval War Staff developed the following 
operational principles:'*! 


'88 Raeder, Kreuzerkrieg, i. 253, 265, 339, 341. On this subject see Schréder, ‘Entstehung’; id., 
‘Gedanken’, 261; Salewski, ‘Selbstverstaindnis’, 77-8. 

189 Schréder, ‘Entstehung’, 48. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 32-3. 

190 Raeder, Kreuzerkrieg, i. 339. 

! From Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 126 ff., 165. Also enlightening is the work produced by 
the Naval War Staff on 6 June 1941: ‘Betrachtungen zur Weiterfiihrung des Atlantikhandelskrieges 
mit Uberwasserstreitkraften’, in Lagevortrdge, 252-7 (not in trans.). 
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¢ In order for operations against enemy sea routes to be successful it was 
not only the number of merchant ships sunk that was significant, but also 
the extent of the disruption of the enemy’s entire import system on the 
oceans. 

¢ A ‘bipolar conduct of the war at sea’ should aim at the appearance of Ger- 
man forces in widely separated waters in order to provide reciprocal relief 
by a diversionary effect. Accordingly, an armoured cruiser (i.e. pocket- 
battleship), having sunk several ships in the South Atlantic, could draw 
enemy forces to it, thereby facilitating operations in home waters, such as 
the breakthrough of another commerce raider. 

« Engagements with enemy naval forces should be avoided if possible: any 
damage sustained might seriously curtail the length of operations and the 
prospects of a German commerce raider, because bases with appropriate 
repair facilities were available only in Europe. In this context, the fate of 
the Admiral Graf Spee in December 1939 was a salutary warning to the 
officers concerned.'”” 


In the first months of 1941 the strategic approach of the few available Ger- 
man surface forces against British sea routes reached their peak. The heavy 
cruiser (former pocket battleship) Admiral Scheer conducted successful op- 
erations in the South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean for five months, thereby 
demonstrating the remarkable suitability of this type of diesel-propelled vessel 
for wide-ranging operations. In February the heavy cruiser Admiral Hipper 
destroyed large parts of a convoy during its second Atlantic operation. No 
fewer than six auxiliary cruisers were assigned to areas of operations in the 
South Atlantic and the Indian and Pacific Oceans, where they proved to bea 
significant disruptive factor against British sea transport. From the end of Jan- 
uary the two battleships Gnezsenau and Scharnhorst operated for eight weeks in 
the North and Mid-Atlantic against British convoys.'*? Though they sank only 
116,000 GRT—a relatively small return—their sortie proved the correctness of 
the operational principles involved. The threat posed by two fast battleships 
(maximum 31 kn.), which could appear undetected from the vastness of the 
Atlantic, forced the British Admiralty to order a considerable concentration 
of forces and reduced the entire convoy system to disarray for several weeks. 
Every convoy now had to be defended by at least one battleship in order to 
avoid an attack from the German battleship force.'** British difficulties were 
compounded by the fact that the Royal Navy had only three battle cruisers 
(Hood, Renown, and Repulse) which could approach the maximum speed of 
the German battleships. By the autumn of 1940 the British naval command 
seems already to have viewed the impending employment of four German 
battleships in the Atlantic as a greater threat to British sea routes than the 


192 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 164-5; Germany and the Second World War, ii. 166 ff. 
3 See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 352 ff; Bidlingmaier, Einsatz, 156 ff., 169 ff. 
'* Roskill, War at Sea, i. 379, 391-2; Wagner, ‘Uberlegungen’, ro1 ff. 
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growing number of U-boats. In far-off Tokyo the German naval attaché learnt 
of a remark made by his British counterpart that was noted in the Naval War 
Staff and transmitted to subordinate staffs: if the four German battleships 
were to operate from the French Atlantic coasts once their repairs or work-up 
training had been completed, ‘there would be no prospect at all of putting paid 
to them until further notice, since the English ships currently in service are 
utterly inferior to them. The danger was so considerable because the German 
battleships might possibly give cause for the abandonment of the convoy sys- 
tem, though such a step would of course make the task of the U-boats easier 
again.’!°5 

In an evaluation of the first German battleship operation in the Atlantic at 
the beginning of April 1941, the Naval War Staff noted that the enemy had 
gone ‘to the limit of the possibilities open to him’ in protecting his imports; 
further increases in security were possible only at the expense of a reduction in 
convoy traffic or the weakening of important positions. In order to achieve this, 
the Naval War Staff sought to maintain and intensify the strategic effect ‘by 
repeating such operations as often as possible’ in order to destroy England’s 
trade. In view of the German weakness, ‘the best solution to that problem’— 
namely, the achievement of command of the sea in the North Atlantic—was 
‘not possible with the forces that at this moment we can commit to this pur- 
pose’. Nevertheless, the German Naval Staff hoped ‘for local and temporary 
command of the sea’, in order to prevent the British from using the Atlantic 
as an area of their naval supremacy. In the near future the battleships Bis- 
marck and Tirpitz (42,000 t. standard, eight 15-inch guns, 30 kn.), superior 
to any British battleship in terms of combat power and armour, would be 
ready for deployment. Such a development appeared to offer the prospect ‘of 
seeking engagement with the forces escorting enemy convoys and, when they 
have been eliminated, of destroying the convoy itself’. However, the Tirpitz 
was not put into service until February 1941, while combat training of the 
Bismarck was coming to an end. It was therefore intended to interpose an 
‘intermediate stage’ in April-May, involving the new battleship and the heavy 
cruiser Prinz Eugen, which was also newly ready for operations, in order to 
avoid any long gap in the employment of surface units in the North Atlantic. 
In addition it was planned to reinforce the combat group with the battleship 
Gneisenau, as soon as her overhaul being carried out in Brest was complete. 
In its directive of 2 April for the operation of this combat group, which was 
shortly afterwards given the name ‘Rhine Exercise’ by the fleet command, the 
Naval War Staff gave permission for attacks on the battleship escorts of British 
convoys. However, it also made it clear that protracted fighting with the aim of 
destroying the enemy was to be avoided in order to preserve German combat 


15 Comment by the British naval attaché, Capt. D. N. C. Tuffnell, passed on to Adm. Wenneker 
by a German American with close links to the American embassy: KTB Dt. Mar.Att. Tokio, 14 
Nov. 1940, BA-MA RM 12 II/248, fos. 125-6. Verbatim also in 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 2 Jan. 1941 
(14), BA-MA RM 7/20. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 376 n. 4. 
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strength as much as possible: “he primary mission of this operation also is 
the destruction of the enemy’s merchant shipping; enemy warships will be 
engaged only when that primary mission makes it necessary and it can be done 
without excessive risk.’'°° 

Already on 18 March, in a report on the first battleship operation, Raeder 
had indicated to Hitler that the impact on the British convoy system would 
be even greater as soon as four battleships were ready for action.'®’ Raeder 
and his staff were convinced that a German combat group with heavy units 
could be successful against convoys only if they were strong enough to attack 
their battleship escort. However, after its experiences in February and March 
1941 the Admiralty was scarcely in a position to defend the convoys with 
several battleships at a time. The Naval War Staff could therefore assume 
that the German battleship group would as a rule be opposed by only one 
battleship—and one that was generally much slower. To that extent it cannot 
be said that, as the time approached for four German battleships to be ready 
for deployment, the Naval War Staff was reverting to the ‘idea of the fleet 
battle in the Atlantic’.'°* The time pressure emanating from the policy and 
armament programme of the United States was now being felt. For that reason 
only two alternatives remained: first, sparing German resources by defensive 
actions, which would have the indirect strategic effect of tying down enemy 
forces; and second, direct offensive action against enemy imports, using all 
available means of naval warfare and involving the risk of losses. In their 
operational consideration of wide-ranging operations in the Atlantic, Raeder 
and his advisers always faced a manifest dilemma: German resources of heavy 
units were limited and, as things stood, could not be replaced. This factor 
spoke in favour of a cautious use and holding back of forces. However, after 
the experiences of the First World War, which had left a powerful mark on 
the flag officers in particular, the ‘saving of weapons for undefined, not yet 
identifiable, wartime or even peacetime tasks’ was dismissed as ‘absurd’.'”° 
Raeder regarded the Atlantic operations of the heavy units not only as an 
indispensable element of the naval war against British sea routes, but also as 
an important psychological factor which would underline the importance of 
the navy to the Wehrmacht leadership and to the other services of the armed 
forces. 


(b) Operation ‘Rhine Exercise’ 


No attempt to reconstruct, understand, and interpret the course of Opera- 
tion Rheiniibung (the Atlantic operation of the combat group Bismarck/Prinz 


6 1, Skl. I Op 410/41 k g.Kdos. Chefs., 2 Apr. 1941: ‘Weisung fiir weitere Unternehmungen 
von Uberwasserstreitkraften’, BA-MA RM 7/1700. See also M.Dv. Nr. 601, Operationen und 
Taktik, vol. 3, pp. 5-8. Reproduced in full in Miillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck 
(1980), 241-51 (pp. 253-9 of the translation). 

197 Fiihrer Conferences (18 Mar. 1941). 198 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 391. 

19° Weisung Ob.d.M./1. Skl Ia 1, 263/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 17 July 1941 (on further operations 
of surface vessels), in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 534-42 (here p. 542). 
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Eugen) from the German point of view is possible without an understanding 
of the officer responsible for conducting the operation, the fleet commander, 
Admiral Gtinther Lttjens. In October 1939, as rear-admiral, he had taken 
command of scouting forces. In the navy Ltitjens was regarded as a highly 
qualified officer, reserved and unapproachable but, at the same time, of mani- 
fest ‘integrity and reliability’. 

In the initial stages of Operation Wesertibung, as deputy of the fleet com- 
mander, he had led the covering group with the two battleships Gneisenau 
and Scharnhorst. He became fleet commander in July 1940. As his two prede- 
cessors (Boehm and Marschall) had been replaced following deep differences 
of opinion with Grand Admiral Raeder about operational and tactical prin- 
ciples,*°! Liitjens made every effort to conduct operations in harmony with the 
Naval War Staff. He received much praise and recognition after the successful 
eight-week Atlantic sortie of the battleships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, in- 
cluding the approval of his commander-in-chief, Raeder. The experience also 
helped to persuade Litjens himself to advocate the prompt repetition of such 
an operation with heavy units. 

On the basis of the Naval War Staff directive of 2 April 1941, which has 
already been mentioned, the two Naval Group Commands North and West, 
and the fleet commander, drew up detailed operational directives and orders. 
Meanwhile the battleship Gneisenau, which was originally earmarked to take 
part in the operation, had been hit by a torpedo in Brest on 6 April and would 
remain unavailable for a lengthy period. Operational command lay with Group 
Command North as far as the line from the southern tip of Greenland to the 
northern tip of the Hebrides. It was therefore responsible for the advance and 
the breakthrough. In its directive of 22 April Group Command North ordered 
a short interruption in the operation on the fourth day; this would allow the 
squadron to take refuge from enemy air reconnaissance in Norwegian fjords 
during the day, and, at the same time to refuel the heavy cruiser Prinz Eu- 
gen.*®? The perceived need for the cruiser to be supplied early was probably a 
consequence of previous experience with the fuel consumption of this type of 
ship. However, neither the Group Command nor the Fleet Command envis- 
aged refuelling the Bismarck. Here both staffs made a serious error of planning 
which reveals both dilettantism in planning and a lack of foresight. The Naval 
War Staff in Berlin did not notice this omission; it was ‘a decision for which in 
the end Liitjens would have to pay’.*°? In the Royal Navy, by contrast, there 


200 Miillenhein-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 184 (p. 199 of the translation). 

201 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 137-8, 204 ff. See also Germany and the Second World War, ii. 
160-1. 

202, Marinegruppenkommando Nord, B.Nr. 237/41 Aop. g.Kdos. Chefs., 22 Apr. 1941, in Han- 
dakte Skl ‘Bismarck’ -Operation, i, BA-MA RM 7/1,700, 92 ff. See also M. Dy. Nr. 601, Operatio- 
nen und Taktik, vol. 3: Die Atlantikunternehmung der Kampfgruppe ‘Bismarck’—‘Prinz Eugen’ 
(Berlin, 1942), 8 ff.; Bidlingmaier, Einsatz, 203 ff.; Mtillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck 
(1980), 54 ff. 
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was a strict rule that warships must immediately refuel whenever they made 
port. 

On the issue of enemy surveillance of the Strait of Denmark between Ice- 
land and Greenland and the Iceland—Faeroes straits, all the operational staffs 
considered that the breakthrough into the Atlantic would be the most difficult 
part of the entire operation. Group Command North apparently considered 
it unlikely that the ships could pass through the Strait of Denmark unde- 
tected. It therefore recommended to the fleet commander that they should 
either attempt an immediate breakthrough via the Iceland—Faeroes straits in 
favourable weather conditions, or wait in the Arctic Sea for favourable weather 
and refuel from a tanker in the meantime.’** By contrast Liitjens—probably 
trusting in the superiority of German radar devices and combat-readiness— 
aimed for an undetected breakthrough along the Strait of Denmark. Enemy 
escort vessels (cruisers and auxiliary cruisers) were to be put out of action.”°* 
He thus took the same view as Group Command West, responsible for con- 
ducting the operations of the squadron in the Atlantic, which had ordered in its 
own directive that the operation should be continued even if it were discovered 
by the enemy.’”° The strong impression is that the various commanders con- 
tinued to assume German superiority in radar devices, and that this led them 
to overestimate the likely success of tactical evasive measures during seasonal 
conditions of poor visibility in the northern part of the North Atlantic. In fact, 
as will become clear, this superiority had ceased to exist. 

Liitjens was well aware of the high risks involved in a new Atlantic operation 
with heavy units, as he frankly admitted to Raeder during the final discussion 
in the Naval War Staff on 26 April. He argued that it might be better to wait 
until the remaining battleships (Tirpitz, Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau) were 
ready for action, since the potential effectiveness of German heavy forces in 
the Atlantic would be restricted in the event of a ‘teaspoon type of operation’. 
The appearance of the Bismarck would alarm the enemy, trigger countermeas- 
ures, and ‘probably thereby weaken the prospects for success of subsequent 
massed activity’. Yet, encouraged by Raeder, Ltitjens eventually decided that 
the combat group should leave soon in order to prevent the enemy from gaining 
any respite. Bearing in mind the severe damage to the Gneisenau—and as with 
the first battleship sortie in the Atlantic—he wanted to proceed with caution 
and to avoid engagements with heavy units since ‘in a bitter fight with the aim 
of overcoming the enemy . . . even Bismarck would certainly sustain damage 
that might seriously hamper its further freedom of action’. However, Ltitjens 
also indicated that he was still expecting support from the battleship Scharn- 
horst at a later date; thereafter, depending on the strength of enemy defence, 


204 Marinegruppenkommando Nord, B.Nr. 237/41. See also Oels, ‘Einsatz’, 106-7. 

205 Flottenkommando B.Nr. g.Kdos. 100/41 A 1 Chefs., 22 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/1,700, 
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601, H. 3 (as n. 202), 12; Miillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 69. 

206 Marinegruppenkommando West g.Kdos. 1,803/41, 14 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/1,700, 
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he hoped to destroy a convoy. Raeder approved the operational ideas of the 
fleet commander and pointed out that it was wrong ‘to risk high stakes for a 
limited, perhaps uncertain, result’. He was anxious to conserve the fighting 
strength of the valuable units for as long as possible, since he had set himself 
the ambitious objective of using his two strongest battleships in the Atlantic 
against British sea routes on a permanent basis: “Seeking action is not an end 
in itself, but only a means to the end of sinking tonnage. As long as that can be 
done without high stakes, so much the better.’?°’ 

During the discussion in the Naval War Staff, Liitjens pointed out that 
the convoys would also be protected by aircraft-carrier, ‘which is in any case 
extremely uncomfortable for us’.2°® When Hitler inspected the battleships 
Bismarck and Tirpitz in Gotenhafen (Gdingen) on 5 May, he had a long 
conversation with Ltitjens during which the latter explained his operational 
intentions and also described the torpedo aircraft on enemy aircraft-carriers as 
the ‘main danger’. Hitler was obviously deeply affected by this assessment of a 
potential threat to ships which were so greatly bound up with considerations of 
prestige. Raeder was left in no doubt about this fact during his conference with 
Hitler on 22 May, when he reported the departure of the combat group on its 
Atlantic operation.”®’ Hitler did not anticipate that the operation would bring 
‘any great success’, pointed to the need to avoid potential conflicts with the 
United States, and drew attention to the threat from British aircraft-carriers. 
He even seems to have suggested breaking off the operation: there must at least 
have been a discussion on the subject, since in his memoirs Raeder wrote that 
he had managed to gain Hitler’s consent for it to continue.’'® For the rest, this 
example of operational planning reveals that Hitler and the navy command 
differed significantly in their assessment of the risks of possible entry into 
the war by the United States. The Naval War Staff saw the slow increase in 
American support for the British war effort at sea as a major threat which had 
to be countered by means of attacks and sinkings by German surface vessels." 

The combat group left Gotenhafen early in the morning of 19 May and 
passed through the Strait of Denmark the following day. Here it encountered 
the Swedish cruiser Gotland, which promptly reported the sighting to Stock- 
holm. Within the Swedish intelligence service there were a number of officers 
with pro-British sympathies; the British naval attaché in Sweden was informed 
almost at once and immediately passed on the news to London, where it ar- 


207 +. Skl I op 564/41 g.Kdos. Chefs.: Vermerk tiber Vortrag Flottenchef bei Ob.d.M., 26 Apr. 
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rived on the evening of 20 May.”'!* The information provided the Admiralty 
with definitive confirmation of the start of an operation which various indica- 
tions during these weeks had already led it to expect. Since the beginning of 
May the Luftwaffe had significantly increased its reconnaissance flights above 
Scapa Flow and as far as the Strait of Denmark, as demanded by Ltitjens on 
26 April.?'? The British were immediately aware of this intensified activity. 
On 19 May it had already led the Commander-in-Chief Home Fleet, Admiral 
Sir John C. Tovey, to increase surveillance of the Strait of Denmark by cruis- 
ers. Air reconnaissance over the Norwegian coast, scheduled for 21 May, then 
located and photographed two heavy German units south of Bergen. That 
same day, the deciphering of parts of German radio communications in April 
provided further references to an imminent operation in the Atlantic: from a 
number of radio messages on 24 April the British Admiralty now knew that 
the Bismarck had taken prize crews and additional maps on board and had 
conducted joint exercises in the Baltic with the cruiser Prinz Eugen.*'* 

Tovey responded immediately by dispatching a fast battleship group under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Lancelot E. Holland towards Iceland (bat- 
tlecruiser Hood, 41,440 t. standard, 31 kn., 15-inch guns; battleship Prince of 
Wales, 36,170t. standard, 27 kn., 10 14-inch guns). When, on 22 May, renewed 
reconnaissance over the Norwegian fjords was unable to locate the German 
ships, Tovey left Scapa Flow with the remaining part of Home Fleet and fur- 
ther vessels assigned by the Admiralty in order to take up position south-east 
of Iceland ready to intercept. In total, therefore, 2 battle cruisers, 2 battleships, 
I aircraft-carrier, 10 cruisers, and 12 destroyers belonging to the Royal Navy 
were at sea with the aim of intercepting the German combat group (see Map 
II1.111.5).”"* Meanwhile, on the morning of 21 May Litjens had reached the 
Grimstad Fjord south of Bergen, where the heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen was 
again refuelled according to orders. Late that evening the combat group left 
its anchorage in order to begin sailing north at full speed, thereby evading 
a British air raid which had been ordered on the basis of air reconnaissance. 
The weather conditions and the position of the enemy appeared to favour an 
immediate attempt to break through into the Atlantic, particularly after the 
arrival of a reconnaissance report in the evening of 22 May, according to which 
the Home Fleet with four battleships was still in Scapa Flow. The report was 
mistaken, but apparently contributed to Ltitjens’s decision not to remain in 
the Arctic Ocean—an option in his operational order—in order to wait quietly 
for the situation to develop and to refuel once more from the tanker which 
was standing by.?'® On the morning of 23 May the formation swung to a west- 
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south-west course towards the Strait of Denmark, reaching the edge of the 
pack ice that evening. Immediately after, the German units encountered the 
heavy cruisers Suffolk and Norfolk; with their modern radar equipment, these 
two vessels were able to maintain constant contact and immediately report any 
change of course and speed. Despite efforts to do so, the Germans were unable 
either to eliminate the shadowers by attacking the cruisers or to shake them off 
by exploiting the bad weather conditions and moving away at high speed. It 
was obvious that the enemy was using radar devices which were equal—if not 
superior—to those available to the Germans; this fact, as Lutjens reported later 
in a long radio message, hampered ‘to the greatest degree’ any wide-ranging 
operation in the Atlantic.”!” 

On the basis of these precise signals, Vice-Admiral Holland with the Hood 
and Prince of Wales was able to steer a course to intercept. On the morning 
of 24 May the famous battle off Iceland took place. Within a few minutes, 
following an explosion in the ammunition room, the Hood sank with enormous 
loss of life: of the crew of 1,419 only three were saved. The Prince of Wales 
also received several hits and broke off action after a few minutes because its 
artillery was not fully operational. Lutjens decided against pursuit, a decision 
later to be criticized by Hitler.”'* 

Of the German vessels, only the Bismarck had received two serious hits, 
reducing its speed to 28 knots and leading to a loss of fuel. The British 
shadowers remained in sight and within radar range, thereby offering the 
Admiralty an important precondition for the introduction of comprehensive 
countermeasures. The loss of the Hood was a shock for the Royal Navy and 
the British public: the battle cruiser was not simply one among many, but— 
as the biggest warship in the world—had for twenty years symbolized the 
strength and fighting power of the Royal Navy. For that reason the Admi- 
ralty mobilized all the naval forces in the Atlantic which were in any way 
suitable to take part in the pursuit, with the aim of hunting down such a dan- 
gerous opponent. Even before the action off Iceland, Force H (Vice-Admiral 
Sir James F. Somerville) with the aircraft-carrier Ark Royal and the battle 
cruiser Renown had been deployed from Gibraltar to the Atlantic. Convoys 
were rerouted and made to go without destroyers, cruisers, and even battle- 
ships for their defence. With this rapid deployment of forces, the Royal Navy 
again demonstrated how flexibly a naval power can respond, since the Ark 
Royal, for example, had been in the far Mediterranean on 21 May flying in 
fighter planes to Malta. Between 24 and 27 May the Admiralty deployed 5 
battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 2 aircraft-carriers, 13 cruisers, 33 destroyers, 8 
submarines, and numerous reconnaissance aircraft against the Birmarck. Yet 


281. See also M.Dv. Nr. 601, vol. 3, 14; also Muillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 
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Map III.10.5. Operation Rheintibung, May 1941 
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the outcome of the pursuit was by no means predetermined: at least in the 
initial stages, the fortunes of war remained on the German side (see Map 
II T.111.5).?"° 

Shortly after the action off Iceland, the damage sustained by his flagship 
during the action forced Lititjens to accept that the Atlantic operation could 
not be continued. Instead, it was necessary to sail to a German base. There 
were three possible routes he could take:?”° 


(1) through the North Atlantic to the French coast, approximately 1,700 
nautical miles; 

(2) south of Iceland to the nearest base in Norway, approximately 1,150 
nautical miles; 

(3) north of Iceland back through the Strait of Denmark to the nearest base 
in Norway, approximately 1,400 nautical miles. 


According to later investigations by the Naval War Staff, the third route would 
have been the safest in order to evade British countermeasures.’?! On the 
morning of 24 May, however, Liitjens chose the route to the French coast. 
Though his reasons for this decision remain unknown, it can be assumed that 
his assessment of the situation and his reasoning were influenced by more than 
the operational directives he had been given and his own operational order. 
He was also convinced that the ship would be able to resume operations in the 
Atlantic after the short repairs which were all that would be required to deal 
with the minor damage. As he weighed the risks, the longer journey through 
the Atlantic probably seemed to offer an opportunity to shake off the pursuers, 
particularly as a number of U-boats were positioned south of Greenland and 
could be used to attack the British shadowers. Yet a few hours after Lutjens 
had requested the concentration of the U-boats on the intended course, the 
critical fuel shortage facing his flagship forced him to abandon this possibility, 
to turn to the south-east, and to steer directly for St- Nazaire. Nevertheless, on 
24 May he succeeded, unnoticed by the enemy, in releasing the cruiser Prinz 
Eugen to a tanker. By contrast, the evening of the same day saw the failure of 
an attempt by his pursuers to reduce the speed of the Bismarck still further: 
though torpedo aircraft from the carrier Victorious managed to score a hit, it 
had no effect. Early in the morning of 25 May—Liitjens’s birthday—he was 
successful with another ‘very skilfully applied withdrawal manceuvre’:””? with 
all the pursuing vessels to port and forced to steer a zigzag course because 
of the U-boat danger, the Bismarck gradually turned to starboard, completed 
nearly a full circle, and then took a course through the wake of its pursuers 


219 Number of British vessels involved from Miuillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck 
(1980), 257-8. The Hood is no longer included. On the possible responses of a sea power see 
Roskill, War at Sea, i. 438. 

220 M.Dv. Nr. 601, vol. 3, 17-18. See also Miillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck 
(1980), 105-6. There, however, four routes are named, but the two with the destinations of 
Drontheim or Berg are here combined in (2). 221 M.Dv. Nr. 601, vol. 3, 18. 

222 Oels, ‘Einsatz’, 125. 
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to the south-east. When the British noticed that they had lost contact and 
took appropriate countermeasures, it was too late. They searched in vain for 
their enemy, while Liitjens had—to a certain extent—regained his freedom of 
action. 

It must remain an open question why Liitjens thought that his withdrawal 
manceuvre had been unsuccessful, and continued to believe that the enemy 
was using its wide-ranging radar devices to maintain contact. Yet there can be 
no other satisfactory explanation for his serious error of command four hours 
later, when he dispatched long radio messages.’?* These were not significant 
for the operation itself; along with a short report of the battle off Iceland, their 
main content was the fleet commander’s situation report, in which his belief 
in the great superiority of enemy radar devices played an important part.’”* 

The Bismarck’s radio messages were immediately picked up by British radio 
direction-finding. By midday on 25 May, after a number of misunderstandings 
and mistakes in evaluation, they had persuaded the Admiralty that the Bis- 
marck was heading for a base on the French Atlantic coast. This supposition 
was confirmed that evening by the deciphering of a Luftwaffe radio message.””* 
In consequence, on the morning of 26 May the British were able to direct their 
air reconnaissance to good effect. This sighted the German battleship at the 
limit of its range, and thereafter maintained constant contact. After 31 hours 
of uncertainty the enemy had been located once again. However, the pursuers 
were now in an unfavourable starting-position: the Bismarck was only some 
650 nautical miles from its nearest base, while Tovey and the strongest British 
combat group had lost so much time and distance as a result of incorrect 
evaluation of the radio messages that he could no longer catch the German 
battleship. He was aware that he would have to reduce the speed of the battle- 
ship on 26 May or break off the pursuit because of the fuel shortage facing his 
ships and the threat of involvement by the Luftwaffe. The Royal Navy’s last 
chance was Force H with the aircraft-carrier Ark Royal, which was approach- 
ing the Bismarck from the south and now able to maintain contact with its own 
air reconnaissance. 

Since the evening of 24 May, the German battleship had been forced to 
reduce its speed to 21 knots in order for it to be able to reach St- Nazaire by the 
direct route with the available stocks of fuel. The failure to refuel the ship on 
21 May now began to exert its negative influence on the course of operations. 
Some 1,200 tonnes of oil had been used by the time the ship reached Bergen. 
These had not been replaced, and the shortage now made it impossible for 
the ship to increase its speed to the level which would have been necessary 


223 On the discussion of the different possibilities which might conceivably have led Liitjens 
to send his signal see Miillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 124 ff. (1987 edn., 
151 ff.); Oels, ‘Einsatz’, 125-6; Kennedy, Sink the Bismarck, 120 ff. 

224 M.Dv. Nr. 601, vol. 3, 21-2; also Miillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 
124 ff. 

25 Por details on the errors made by the British in evaluating the direction-finding see Hinsley, 
British Intelligence, i. 343-4; Roskill, War at Sea, i. 410-11; Kennedy, Sink the Bismarck, 121 ff. 
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to achieve a decisive advantage and shake off the pursuit once and for all. 
Despite the damage already sustained, a speed of between 24 and 25 knots 
would have brought the ship another 150-80 nautical miles further eastwards 
by the evening of 26 May, and thus within the range of German air and naval 
forces (see Map III.111.5).””° 

On the evening of 26 May, in extremely poor weather conditions, the torpedo 
aircraft of Ark Royal reached the Bismarck on their second attack and scored 
two direct hits. One of these struck the rudder and rendered the ship virtually 
unmanceuvrable. Owing to the stormy north-west wind the Bismarck, despite 
its efforts, was unable to steer an eastward course using the screws. As a result, 
some 400 nautical miles west of Brest, it was delivered into the hands of its 
pursuers. The Bismarck sank on the morning of 27 May after a heavy artillery 
engagement with the battleships King George V (36,170 t. standard, 27 kn., 
10 14-in. guns) and Rodney (35,000 t. standard, 23 kn., 9 16-in. guns), and 
torpedo hits from the heavy cruiser Dorsetshire. Of the crew of 2,200, only 110 
were saved by British vessels and 5 by German. Hundreds of survivors died 
when British vessels broke off rescue operations because of fears of U-boat 
attack, and left the area.’”’ In the unfavourable weather conditions, German 
relief attacks by U-boats and aircraft had been unsuccessful; on 27 May there 
was no U-boat near the position where the Bismarck went down. 

After the decisive hit on the rudder on the evening of 26 May, which disabled 
the ship and sealed its fate, there was virtually no chance that serious damage 
could be inflicted on the enemy in any last battle. In this hopeless situation, 
a mood of resignation and despondency became increasingly apparent. It is 
already perceptible in the last radio messages sent by Liitjens to Raeder and 
Hitler: about 30 minutes after the torpedo hit on the rudder, Ltitjens reported 
to the OKM that the ship was unmanceuvrable and added: ‘We fight to the last 
round. Long live the Fuhrer.’ Two hours later there followed a radio message 
to Hitler personally: “We fight to the last in faith in you, my Fthrer, and 
with unshakeable confidence in Gemany’s victory.’??* Criticism of Lutjens has 
centred on the fact that in a hopeless situation he dispatched loyal telegrams 
to Hitler vowing to fight ‘to the last round’. However, it would be incorrect to 


226 Oels, ‘Einsatz’, 133, 135 n. 38, gives 189-200 nautical miles. Mtillenheim-Rechberg, 
Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 136, gives 160 nautical miles. 

227 After the Bismarck was put out of action, the executive officer (Cmdr. Oels) ordered her 
to be scuttled. The drill prescribed for that procedure was still being carried out by the engine- 
room personnel. Whether and to what extent these measures actually brought about, or merely 
accelerated, the sinking is a matter under dispute in German and British accounts. Details of 
the rescue attempts in Miillenheim-Rechberg, himself among the few survivors, in Schlachtschiff 
Bismarck (1980), 216 ff. See also Kennedy, Sink the Bismarck, 213 ff. 

28 Both Raeder and Hitler knew that they could scarcely influence further developments and 
had to wait upon events more or less passively. Raeder radioed: ‘All our thoughts are with you and 
your ship. We wish you success in your hard fight.’ Hitler’s reply was directed mainly at the crew 
of the Bismarck and revealed a touch of Gétterdammerung: ‘All Germany is with you. What can 
be done will be done. Your performance of your duty will strengthen our people in its struggle for 
its destiny. Adolf Hitler.’ Quoted from 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 27 May 1841 (408), BA-MA RM 7/24. 
See also Miillenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1980), 167 ff. 
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regard Ltitjens as particularly sympathetic to National Socialism, or to mark 
him down as the admiral who ‘saw it through to the end’, on the basis of 
these radio messages alone.”**? Such a judgement would scarcely do justice 
to a man who had previously kept notably aloof from the National Socialist 
regime.”*° Moreover, critics of Luitjens have taken too little account of his 
deep roots in the traditional self-image of the German naval officer corps. The 
premature abandonment of a disabled but fully armed and combat-ready ship 
was scarcely conceivable at the time, either in the German navy or in others. No 
such examples are known to us from either the First or the Second World War. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the scuttling of the pocket-battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee in December 1939 had triggered a decree from Raeder 
that specifically ordered German warships to fight ‘to the last round’.”*! His 
whole personality ensured that Ltitjens would be the last man to ignore sucha 
directive from his commander-in-chief. The content of a radio message from 
Lutjens to Raeder came very close to the wording of the decree of 1939. As 
regards the naval officer corps and its concepts of loyalty and obedience to 
orders from the political and military leadership, these final radio messages 
should be seen more as the expression of a self-conscious fulfilment of duty. At 
another level, at least in theory, LUtjens might have chosen to scuttle the ship 
immediately before the last hopeless fight in order to save a large part of the 
crew.”*? We do not know whether Ltitjens or the commander of the Bismarck, 
Captain Ernst Lindemann, ever considered this. 

Admiral Tovey, who had taken part in the Battle of Jutland in 1916 as 
commander of a destroyer, was deeply impressed by the last battle of the 
Bismarck and its crew. He made this clear to the Admiralty at midday on 27 
May: ‘I should like to pay the highest tribute for the most gallant fight put up 
against impossible odds.’ London, however, took a different perspective, as the 
rapid reply made clear: ‘For political reasons it is essential that nothing of the 
nature of the sentiments expressed by you should be given publicity, however 
much we admire a gallant fight.’?*? 

Though any employment of surface vessels by the Germans was bound to 
meet with setbacks and losses, given the very different strengths of the two 


229 KX.H. Janssen, ‘Was ist heute noch soldatische Tradition?’, Die Zeit (1977: 18), 9. 

230 Liitjens was responsible for naval officer personnel during 1932-4 and 1936-7. In this 
position he did nothing to apply the Nuremberg Race Laws to the officer corps: Rear-Adm. 
Werner Ehrhardt to Adm. (retd.) D. Férste, 14 Dec. 1956, BA-MA N 328/45. In Nov. 1938, by 
now Rear-Admiral and Leader of Torpedo Boats, Liitjens was among the few naval officers to 
protest to their superiors against the anti-Semitic outrages of the ‘Night of Broken Glass’: Raeder, 
Mein Leben, ii. 133; Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 298. 

231 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 164 n. 140; Ropers, ‘Selbstversenkung’, 212 ff. 

232 Miullenheim-Rechberg, Schlachtschiff Bismarck (1987), 278, discusses this option, referring 
to the scuttling of the pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee in Dec. 1939, and the hoisting of the 
white flag by the cruiser Emden in Nov. 1914 after the end of the battle. 

233 Kennedy, Sink the Bismarck, 236. In his final report of 5 July 1941 Tovey maintained his 
assessment of the Bismarck’s last battle: ‘The Bismarck had put up a most gallant fight against 
impossible odds, worthy of the old days of the Imperial German Navy, and she went down with 
her colours still flying.” Home Fleet, No. 896 (H.F. 1,325), 5 July 1951, PRO, ADM 234/500, 8. 
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sides, the sinking of the Bismarck nevertheless had a lasting effect on the naval 
war effort. Moreover, it was one that emanated mainly from Hitler himself. 
Raeder and the naval command continued to regard the remaining heavy units 
as instruments of battle and were therefore ready to send them into action in 
the Atlantic on future occasions. Only a few days after the failure of Operation 
Rheintibung, however, Hitler made it known that he had another view of this 
instrument of naval warfare. For him, its use was mainly in the nature of a 
duel. This explains his decision to ask why Liitjens had broken off the fight 
after the sinking of the Hood, rather than continuing until the destruction of 
the Prince of Wales even at the risk of the loss of his own ship.”?3* The comment 
shows clearly either that Hitler could not understand the conceptual thinking 
of his navy leadership for the operation of heavy units against British sea 
routes in the Atlantic, or that he personally rejected it without ever stating 
his position openly. Big battleships were, for Hitler, ‘special monuments of 
the German war state’,*?> and thus bound up with so much prestige that 
their loss was perceived as a setback not only in military but also in political 
and propaganda terms. Particularly in view of the imminence of Operation 
Barbarossa, the dictator held that such setbacks were to be avoided.’** Yet for 
technical reasons alone, no decision on the question of the further use of heavy 
units was necessary for the time being, since there were no ships that were ready 
for immediate deployment in the Atlantic. The Naval War Staff thus had the 
opportunity to consider previous experiences, successes, and setbacks in order 
to develop operational principles for the remaining resources of heavy units 
(three battleships, four heavy cruisers), and in doing so to take due account of 
the growing threat posed by enemy reconnaissance and naval air forces in the 
Atlantic. 


(c) The Strategic Retreat 


Within a few weeks of the sinking of the Bismarck, the German navy’s At- 
lantic war effort suffered further serious setbacks. The British were able to 
make use of Ultra information to intercept and torpedo the heavy cruiser 
Liitzow off the Norwegian coast on 12-13 June, shortly before she was due 
to break out into the Atlantic. And in the same month—also using Ultra— 
the British were able either to capture or to destroy a whole series of supply 
tankers, scout ships, and weather observation ships.”*’ This not only resulted 
in the loss of valuable supplies of scarce fuel oil, but also brought about the 
collapse of the material resources necessary for wide-ranging supply at sea, 
previously concealed from the enemy, without the Naval War Staff realiz- 
ing the cause of the losses. Further setbacks occurred because effective de- 
fence against British air raids could not be provided for the bases on the 
French Biscay coast, even though these offered a favourable starting-point 


234 Eiihrer Conferences (6 June 1941). 235 Salewski, ‘Schlachtschiffe’, 60. 
236 Fiihrer Conferences (6 June 1941). 
237 Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 345, ii. 164-5. See sect. III.11.1(a) at n. 15 (Rahn). 
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for future operations in the Atlantic. Only a few days after they sailed into 
Brest, the battleships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst were to suffer the conse- 
quences of this failure. On 6 April—as we have already seen—the Gneise- 
nau was put out of action by a torpedo. A few days later the ship received 
further direct hits. The British had acquired precise details of the combat- 
readiness and position of the the two battleships from air reconnaissance 
and their agents in France. In consequence, not even withdrawal to a base 
further south could provide greater protection, as was demonstrated by the 
heavy attacks on the Scharnhorst in La Pallice on 24 July. The ship was 
so severely damaged by five bombs that it was put out of action for some 
months. 

Despite this manifest inability to protect the favoured Atlantic starting pos- 
ition for heavy units, the Naval War Staff held firmly to its view that surface 
forces should continue to be involved in the war on imports ‘for overall stra- 
tegic reasons’: “The ships are built to be used in action and can only play 
their part in fulfilling the wartime tasks of the navy in Germany’s struggle of 
destiny through bold operations, albeit ones adjusted to take account of given 
conditions.’?*® 

Yet from the summer of 1941, even before the battleships and cruisers were 
sufficiently combat-ready to make any decision about their future use neces- 
sary, the Naval War Staff came under increasing pressure from Hitler. On the 
basis of various British raids and other intelligence, the dictator was convinced 
that the strategic position of Norway was seriously threatened and had to be 
protected by every available heavy naval unit. Even if the threat to Norway 
was less than Hitler supposed, his constant pressure directed the attention of 
the Naval War Staff to an area of operations which had gained considerably 
in strategic significance since the start of Allied deliveries of aid to the So- 
viet Union. Moreover, there were also bottlenecks in manpower and materials 
which demanded the concentration of limited resources on the weapon that was 
more effective in the struggle against British sea routes. Constant repairs to a 
small number of battleships and cruisers were already putting such a strain on 
the navy’s repair capacities that the combat-readiness of the front-line U-boats 
was beginning to suffer. On 26 November, therefore, Dénitz made a suggestion 
which, though radical, was appropriate in the circumstances—that the heavy 
units should no longer be included in plans for the war in the Atlantic.?*? 
Though the Naval War Staff was not prepared to accept Doénitz’s argument, 
it was forced to bow to the realities imposed by the catastrophic shortage 
of fuel oil. It was not only the demands of the army which were eating up 
the reserves; in addition, the appalling position of Italy required measures of 
support in order to prevent the Italian war effort in the Mediterranean from 


238 Commander-in-Chief of the Navy Directive, 17 July 1941 (as n. 199). 
239 B.d.U. B.Nr. g.Kdos. 3,618, 26 Nov. 1941, in Fiihrer Conferences (26 Novy. 1941). For details 
see sect. III.1 (Rahn). 
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collapsing altogether.’*° At the end of October 1941 the navy’s supplies of fuel 
oil were only 380,000 tonnes, distributed across 62 bases. With imports from 
Romania for the next months failing to arrive, the navy was able to rely only on 
50,000 tonnes per month from domestic production. Monthly consumption, 
on the other hand, was go,ooo tonnes. A single operation by surface vessels 
was estimated at 72,000 tonnes. In view of these bottlenecks and foreseeable 
shortfalls, the Quartermaster’s Department of the Naval War Staff considered 
that the planned Atlantic operation of the surface units was no longer justified. 
Instead, measures should be taken ‘which permit a reduced, but in the long 
term secure, supply of the naval forces on a limited scale, in order to avoid 
being forced to accept a total paralysis of the war at sea with regard to surface 
forces as a result of a further decline in stocks’.”*' 

On 29 December 1941, as the heavy units in Brest (Gneisenau, Scharn- 
horst, Prinz Eugen) approached combat-readiness, Raeder and his chief-of- 
staff, Vice-Admiral Fricke, again attempted to persuade Hitler of the merits 
of an Atlantic operation. Hitler, however, maintained his insistence that they 
should immediately be stationed in Norway. The transfer should take place 
by means of a surprise move through the English Channel and without prior 
training of the kind demanded by the Naval War Staff in order to make the 
ships fully combat-ready. Hitler regarded it as a ‘pure stroke of luck’ that it 
was possible to repair the ships at all without further bombing. He believed 
that a training voyage would have nothing but catastrophic consequences, i.e. 
the loss of the ships. In his view the only chance to give the ships any use- 
ful operational opportunities in future lay in achieving a successful Channel 
breakthrough. If that proved impossible, the ships should be taken out of 
service and disarmed.’*” 

This definitive position was no surprise to the Naval War Staff. Already on 
26 December 1941 the naval adjutant in Fuhrer HQ, Captain von Puttkamer, 
had reported Hitler’s view that the battleships could not be restored to combat- 
readiness if they sustained further damage. They would then have to be taken 
out of commission in order to make ‘better and more profitable’ use of the 
manpower and material elsewhere.*** 
the Japanese success at Pearl Harbor and against the British battleships Prince 
of Wales and Repulse off Malaya,’** Hitler was now very sceptical regarding 


Probably at least in part on the basis of 


240 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 466-7; Meier-Dérnberg, Olversorgung, 63 ff.; Zetzsche, Logistik 
und Operationen, 126 ff. 

41 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 29 Oct. 1941 (502-3), BA-MA RM 7/29 (emphasis in original). See 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 466-7. 

42° Adj. d. Wehrm. b. Fuhrer, Br.B.Nr. 1/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 Jan. 1942: minute of a discussion 
of 29 Dec. 1941 (2nd copy), signed by Capt. von Puttkamer, BA-MA RM 7/133, fos. 331-5. 
This minute shows Hitler’s attitude to the battleships more clearly than Raeder’s more systematic 
record. See Fiihrer Conferences (29 Dec. 1941). 

43° Adj. d. Wehrm. b. Fiihrer, Capt. von Puttkamer, to Capt. Schulte Ménting, 26 Dec. 1941, 
in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 603-4; see ibid. 3-4. 

244 See sect. I].111.3 at n. 43 (Rahn). 
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future operational opportunities for these units; he was not even prepared to 
risk sending a heavy cruiser (formerly a pocket battleship) to the Atlantic. 

At this stage Hitler was influenced by the first German setbacks in Russia, 
which had starkly revealed the limitations of German resources for the war 
effort. In view of the manifest bottlenecks in manpower and material, the 
navy was faced by the critical question of whether, in its use of the technically 
complex battleship weapon, the expense and the military benefits were in line 
with the actual requirements of the war effort. D6nitz’s own demand, which 
has already been mentioned, should be seen in this light. On the other hand, 
Raeder described the possible disarming of the ships in Brest as ‘a heavy 
burden’ for the navy, and one which would ‘affect the spirit of its officers, 
NCOs, and men in the most dangerous way’. Was this an indirect attempt to 
recall the inner crisis of the High Seas Fleet in the First World War? However, 
the dictator did not agree with his assertion that such a measure would be 
‘a great triumph of the enemy’s war effort at sea’.*** He remained firm and, 
a few days later, resorted to even more drastic comparisons: the Brest group 
was in the position of a cancer victim ‘who is doomed unless he submits to 
an operation. An operation, on the other hand, even though it may have to be 
a drastic one, will offer at least some hope that the patient’s life may yet be 
saved. Passage of our ships through the Channel would be such an operation. 
It must therefore be attempted.’?*° 

The Channel breakthrough of the battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and 
the heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen was carefully prepared by the staffs involved. 
The preparations included extensive minesweeping operations, spread out in 
time and space, in deep waters outside the previous coastal routes in order to 
enable high speeds to be maintained. Numerous escort vessels were gradually 
assembled; finally, at the beginning of February 1942, 6 destroyers, 14 T-boats, 
and 3 motor torpedo-boat flotillas were standing by.’*” The Luftwaffe com- 
mand anticipated ‘heavy air battles’ during the breakthrough, and therefore 
planned to send 250 fighters into operation, of which 16 would stay with the 
formation constantly. Nevertheless, it pointedly informed Hitler and the navy 
command that it would not be possible ‘to provide constant unfailing protec- 
tion for the ships with the available 250 fighters, which cannot possibly be 
reinforced’.?** Despite all the measures of concealment, British naval intelli- 
gence recorded the exact details of the German preparations; at the beginning 
of 1942 it expected a sailing through the English Channel in the near future. 


45 Obd.M. B.Nr. 1. Skl 46/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. an den Fiihrer und Obersten Befehlshaber der 
Wehrmacht, 8 Jan. 1942 (copy), BA-MA RM 7/133, 321-7. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 8. 

246 Hitler on 12 Jan. 1942 at a conference with Raeder, in Fiihrer Conferences, 256—9 (quotation 
p. 258). 

247 On the details of the German preparations see M.Dv. Nr. 601, vol. 1: Der Kanalmarsch der 
Gruppe Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Prinz Eugen vom 11.-13. Februar 1942, Berlin 1942; Bidling- 
maier, ‘Cerberus’; Ruge, Kiistenvorfeld, 87 ff. 

248 Gen. Jeschonnek on 12 Jan. 1942 at a conference with Hitler, Fiihrer Conferences, 257 (12 
Jan. 1942). 
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Map III.10.6. The Channel Breakthrough of the 
German Heavy Surface Vessels, 11-13 February 1942 


However, on one vital point the British prediction diverged from German plan- 
ning: the British expected the German formation to pass the narrowest point 
between Dover and Calais by night.’*® In fact, the difficulties of navigation 
had persuaded the German staffs to plan the opposite (see Map II1.111.6). 

On the evening of 11 February, exploiting favourable tides and weather con- 
ditions, the formation left Brest under the command of Vice-Admiral Otto 
Ciliax. Sailing at a speed of 27 knots, the ships began the breakthrough ac- 
cording to plan. Partly owing to the loss of two radar monitoring aircraft, the 
British failed to observe this development until the morning of 12 February, 12 
hours after the formation had left port. The countermeasures which had been 
prepared (air raids, artillery fire, operations by destroyers and motor torpedo- 
boats) thus began only when the German units had already passed the narrow 
strip of water between Dover and Calais. All the British attacks failed in the 
face of the massive opposition mounted by German ships and fighter plans.?*° 
It was only the systematic aerial mining of the anticipated routes that brought 

>#9 On the level of British information and on defence measures see in detail Hinsley, British 


Intelligence, ii. 179 ff.; Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 149 ff. 
250 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 149 ff.; Bidlingmaier, ‘Cerberus’, 33 ff. 
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some British success: the Scharnhorst received two hits from seabed mines 
and the Gneisenau one; in consequence both required further lengthy periods 
under repair. Only two weeks later, the Gneisenau was so severely damaged by 
an air raid in Kiel that it had to be towed to Gotenhafen (Gdynia), where, by 
order of Hitler, the protracted repair work was to be used for the purpose of a 
major refit.7*! This work was halted in 1943, when the battleship finally ceased 
to be a fighting unit. 

The successful Channel breakthrough by the German vessels was undoubt- 
edly a serious setback for the Royal Navy, and one which came in for heavy 
criticism in Britain.**? Yet this tactical triumph for the German war effort 
in enemy coastal waters was also a strategic retreat from a position of which 
leading flag officers in the navy had expected great things, particularly as the 
Japanese offensive in East Asia and the associated weakening and dissipation of 
enemy forces appeared to open up new opportunities for offensive operations 
in the Atlantic. Hitler’s order for the transfer of forces to Norway was therefore 
profoundly regretted. Nevertheless, within the Naval War Staff there were also 
some officers who took a more sober view, and recognized that the German war 
effort had reached its limits: ‘Brest was strategic-operational wishful thinking 
which was not fulfilled, and could not be fulfilled in future owing to enemy air 


superiority’.”*? 


(d) The Trade War with Auxiliary Cruisers 
(See Map II1.111.7) 


As had been the case in the First World War, auxiliary cruisers (or raiders) 
offered the German naval war effort a weapon for overseas operations which, 
at a relatively small cost in manpower and materials, demanded consider- 
able countermeasures from the enemy, tied down his forces, and effectively 
weakened his position through the sinking or capture of merchant ships.”** In 
converting merchant ships to disguised auxiliary cruisers, the Naval War Staff 
was able to make use of valuable experience from the First World War. All 
the ships were given relatively heavy gunnery (six 6-in. guns) and a powerful 
torpedo armament (4-6 tubes), a reconnaissance aircraft, and in some cases 
even a light fast E-boat which was used for mining harbour entrances and for 
surprise night attacks against merchant ships. From 1942 radar was also part 
of the standard equipment. High cruising speeds (14-18 knots) and endurance 
at sea were to facilitate wide-ranging operations in all the oceans. Operational 
control lay directly with the Naval War Staff, which used radio to direct the 


251 Fiihrer Conferences (12 Mar. 1942). *52 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 158-9. 

253 Handwritten gloss by Cmdr. Heinz Assmann (1. Skl/Ib) on the copy of KTB B.d.S., Vice- 
Adm. Ciliax, BA-MA RM 7/133, 299. Ciliax was among those flag officers who had pleaded 
vehemently for the battleships to remain in Brest. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 19-20. 

254 On this section, for a thorough study using a wide range of sources, see Hiimmelchen, 
Handelsstérer. See also Roskill, War at Sea, vols. i and ii; Germany and the Second World War, ii. 
349-50. 
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auxiliary cruisers to new areas of operations and also provided a running report 
on the situation on the basis of radio intelligence. As far as the operation of the 
ships was concerned, ‘long-term tying down and disruption of the enemy’ was 
regarded as more important than ‘a high number of sinkings with the ships 
being lost at a rapid rate’. The commanders received a general directive ‘to 
make surprise appearances in changing areas of the sea, thereby repeatedly 
confronting the enemy with new situations and forcing him to employ large 
numbers of merchant protection vessels’.”** Until 1942 various tankers and 
auxiliary vessels were available to supply the ships. These supply operations 
generally passed off smoothly because the Admiralty was not in a position to 
maintain surveillance of all sea areas without gaps. The auxiliary cruisers ob- 
tained fuel, provisions, ammunition, spare parts, replacement aircraft, etc. in 
this way, and from time to time were also able to offload the crews of merchant 
ships they had captured or sunk. The key to the success of the auxiliary cruisers 
lay in the concealment of their respective areas of operations from the enemy. 
What was attempted was the ‘silent’ capture of merchant ships, which meant 
that these vessels had at all costs to be prevented—if necessary by force—from 
sending distress signals. On the other hand, the Admiralty had given strict 
orders for their captains to send a distress signal to enable it to launch effective 
countermeasures. This was essential because, in contrast to the U-boat war, it 
could not rely on radio deciphering: the cipher used by the cruisers remained 
secure throughout the war.’*° As soon as a merchant ship failed to observe the 
order for radio silence, the auxiliary cruisers were forced to respond by open- 
ing fire; in consequence, crew members and passengers were often wounded 
or killed. In the course of an operation lasting several months, the number of 
prisoners who had to be accommodated on board gradually increased to such 
an extent that the commanders sought various ways of offloading them. The 
measures adopted included putting them aboard German supply vessels, or 
setting them down either on isolated islands or in well-equipped lifeboats near 
to the coast. 

In the spring of 1941 operations by auxiliary cruisers reached their peak 
with six vessels operating in the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific. 
Owing to the heavy armament carried by the German auxiliary cruisers, the 
Royal Navy quickly discovered that its own auxiliary cruisers, in their ability 
to protect merchant shipping, were unable to match the German vessels in 
engagements. On 4 April 1941 the auxiliary cruiser Schiff ro (Thor)’*’ sank 
the British auxiliary cruiser Voltaire after a long action in the mid-Atlantic, 
at no damage to itself. Shortly afterwards it completed its first eleven-month 
operation. However, in the event of an encounter with stronger enemy vessels, 

55 Operational order for Schiff 16, quoted from Httmmelchen, Handelsstérer, 497. 
256 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 166, 664. 
257 "The auxiliary cruisers (Hilfskreuzer, officially abbreviated to HSK) were termed simply as 


‘ships’ with an arabic numeral by the Navy High Command. To this a traditional name, suggested 
by the commander, was added. Both names are used in the literature. 
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German auxiliary cruisers quickly found themselves in a hopeless position. 
Thus, for example, Schiff 33 (Pinguin), which had been at sea since June 1941, 
was attacked by the cruiser Cornwall in the Indian Ocean on 8 May 1941. It 
sank with a high loss of life, including over 200 prisoners. The Pinguin, with 
32 ships captured or sunk (154,619 GRT altogether), was the most successful 
auxiliary cruiser. Its capture of three Norwegian whaling mother ships with 
21,780 tonnes of whale oil in January 1941 was particularly profitable for 
the German war economy, since this oil provided sufficient raw material for 
margarine production for several months. Prize crews took the ship and eight 
small whalers to France.*** The two auxiliary cruisers Schiff 36 (Orion) and 
Schiff 45 (Komet) returned to their own bases in August and November 1941 
respectively after operations lasting 500 days. In the summer of 1940, with 
Soviet support on the Siberian route, Komet had reached its first area of 
operations in the Pacific. 

Even for British cruisers, an encounter with a German auxiliary cruiser was 
not without risk if they failed to exercise sufficient care. When the Australian 
cruiser Sydney came across Schiff 41 (Kormoran) west of Australia on 19 
November 1941, the German vessel was able to conceal its identity until the 
enemy was approximately 1,000 metres abeam. Once the disguise could no 
longer be sustained, the German commander decided on a surprise attack 
which resulted in severe damage to the Sydney. After a long fight the German 
auxiliary cruiser also had to be abandoned, though most of the crew managed 
to reach the Australian coast in lifeboats. The Sydney was never found after 
the action, its sinking having gone unobserved. There were no survivors, a fact 
which has given rise to speculation that has continued to the present day.”*? 

Among the most notable successes of Schiff 16 (Atlantis), at sea since the 
end of March 1940, was the capture of the British mail steamer Automedon in 
the Indian Ocean on 11 November 1940. The auxiliary cruiser’s prize crew 
thereby seized important government mail, which was immediately sent on 
by prize steamer to the German naval attaché in Tokyo. This booty had some 
influence on the strategic planning of the Japanese navy command.”°° When 
the commander of the auxiliary cruiser decided to return in October 1941 after 
operations lasting 19 months, the Naval War Staff assigned him the extra task 
of supplying several U-boats in the South Atlantic. The decision caused the 
loss of the ship on 22 November. British radio intelligence had located the 
rendezvous points transmitted by the U-boats so early that the Admiralty was 
able to dispatch a cruiser, and the ship was destroyed. Its crew, however, were 
brought to safety in a dramatic rescue operation.”®' 

At the end of 1941 there were no German auxiliary cruisers operating outside 
home waters, as the Naval War Staff had not managed to make more vessels 


Fiihrer Conferences (22 May 1941); Ruge, Seekrieg, 141. 

259 Winter, H.M.A.S. Sydney. 

Chapman, ‘Japanese Intelligence’, 160 ff. For more detail see sect. I.11.3(a) at n. 292 (Rahn). 
261 See sect. II].111.1(b) at n. 70 (Rahn). 
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available in good time. The manpower and material bottlenecks of the German 
armament economy affected even this simple naval weapon, forcing the Naval 
War Staff to make drastic cuts to their ambitious plans to have six ships oper- 
ating worldwide at all times. In addition, from the summer of 1941 the ships 
faced the operational problem of how to reach the Atlantic undetected. By the 
end of the year it was clear that only the bases on the French Atlantic coast 
were still suitable for the purpose—and these could only be reached by means 
of a dangerous passage through the English Channel. Between January and 
March 1942 the Germans succeeded—not without difficulties and delays—in 
sending three ships to the Atlantic. Later attempts failed in the early stages 
when the Admiralty recognized what was being attempted and took appro- 
priate countermeasures. Thus, on 14 October 1942 Schiff 45 (Komet) sank off 
Cape de la Hague with its entire crew.’°” 

The operations involving the three auxiliary cruisers in the South Atlantic 
and the Indian Ocean in 1942 demonstrated that the era of classic cruiser war- 
fare was slowly coming to an end in the face of the central control of all mer- 
chant shipping and intensifying Allied monitoring and defence measures. The 
German ships hardly ever encountered independents. Even armed merchant 
ships already posed a threat to them. Thus Schiff 23 (Stier) was embroiled in 
a surprise engagement with an American merchant ship in September 1942, 
being so badly damaged that it had to be abandoned.?®? The commander of 
Schiff 28 (Michel), Commander von Ruckteschell, attempted to avoid such 
risks by launching surprise night attacks on merchant ships with artillery or 
motor torpedo-boats, with the aim of remaining undetected if possible. This 
ruthless conduct resulted in a high death toll among the crews.’** Neverthe- 
less, the successes of the merchant shipping war were not only in the sphere 
of material. Like Schiff 16 (Atlantis) in November 1940, Schiff ro (Thor) ob- 
tained important material when it captured the passenger steamer Nankin on 
10 May 1942. This information, which revealed that the Allies had broken 
some Japanese radio codes, would have been extremely important for the con- 
duct of Japanese operations in the Pacific. However, its transfer to Japan via a 
prize steamer was delayed until the beginning of July, and could be subjected 
to specialist evaluation only after that date.*° 

In the autumn of 1942 the Naval War Staff was forced to recognize that the 
last two auxiliary cruisers in operation could not be brought back to Europe. 
It therefore ordered them to make for Japanese bases. The Thor was lost in 
Yokohama on 30 November 1942 as the result of an accidental explosion. The 
Michel, however, left port for a final operation in June 1943, which brought 


262 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 190-1; Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 256-7; Hiimmelchen, Han- 
delsstérer, 441-2. 263 Hiimmelchen, Handelsstérer, 414 ff. 

264 Because of this ruthless fighting, Ruckteschell was sentenced in 1947 to a prison term of ten 
years by a British military court, the only auxiliary cruiser commander so treated. See Roskill, 
War at Sea, i. 279, ii. 179. Criticism of this judgment in Hiimmelchen, Handelsstérer, 455-6; 
Ruge, Seekrieg, 143. 

265 Chapman, ‘German Signals Intelligence’, 140-1 (using German naval records). 
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few successes in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Shortly before it was due to 
return to Japan, the auxiliary cruiser was sunk by an American submarine on 
17 October 1943. 

The sinking of the last auxiliary cruiser finally brought the operation of 
German surface vessels to a standstill. In eleven extended operations between 
April 1940 and October 1943, 9 auxiliary cruisers had sunk or captured as 
prize a total of 138 ships with 857,533 GRT. Of these prizes, sometimes carrying 
valuable cargo, 23 ships with 128,550 GRT reached the Axis sphere of influence 
in western France or Japan. In addition, one light cruiser (Sydney) was sunk 
and many more merchant ships damaged by mines’® (see Map III.111.7). The 
high success rate until the end of 1941, which exceeded the expectation of the 
Naval War Staff and at 650,000 GRT was almost double the total achieved by 
heavy surface units in the Atlantic, raises the question of whether the German 
navy actually chose the right focal points in using its scarce surface forces 
against enemy sea routes. In view of German weakness, auxiliary cruisers of- 
fered a simple and ‘cheap’ weapon of naval warfare. Given a logical evaluation 
of the positive experiences of the First World War, this weapon might have 
been accorded a higher priority than it in fact received. 


3. MINE WARFARE AND COASTAL OPERATIONS 


The coastal waters consist of those sea areas off the coast ‘in which the war at 
sea is waged by other means and has a different character from that on the open 
sea’.”°? The extent of the coastal waters depends partly on the width of the 
continental shelf, which is shallow enough to permit the use of various kinds 
of sea mines, and partly on the depth of penetration achieved by land-based 
aircraft, which affect all naval warfare near the coasts with their reconnaissance 
and offensive potential. Furthermore, after the First World War the motor 
torpedo-boat (E-boat) developed into an effective weapon, able to leave the 
protection of the coastline in order to operate as a carrier of torpedoes and 
artillery as well as a minelayer. All naval forces and transports must pass 
through the coastal waters on entering and leaving port; inevitably, this leads 
to a concentration of shipping near harbours, bases, and river mouths—and 
thus to potential danger. Any amphibious operation faces the difficult task of 
overcoming the enemy’s coastal waters before being able to make a landing. 
The monitoring and securing of the coastal waters, as well as direct defence 
of the coast, require the disposition and organization of sea, air, and land 
forces. The operational direction of these forces should ideally be under one 
command. 

When the experiences of the First World War were evaluated, the part 
played in the naval war effort by mining assumed a special significance: both 
the British and German navies had recognized that the main value of mines 


266 Figures from Htimmelchen, Handelsstérer, 464-5, 528-35. 
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was that ‘they are in a position to replace naval forces that are lacking’,’®* and, 


to a certain extent, to change the ‘geography’ of an area of the sea. Depending 
on the position, structure, and security of a mine barrier, specific areas of the 
sea are made impassable for lengthy periods. This is the case for both sides, 
as it is ‘one of the characteristic features of the mine that, simply by staying 
in its place, it can be friend or foe. It can change sides and it can change its 
significance, strategically as well as tactically’ .?°? The removal of a mine barrier 
is costly in terms of manpower, material, and time: as well as the simple moored 
mine which explodes on contact, the war also saw the emergence of other 
types of mine with highly developed detonating systems. In shallow water 
the ground mine was used most frequently, with ignition devices reacting to 
the magnetic field, the noise, or the field of pressure of a ship. Minesweeping 
operations were designed to simulate the characteristics and to cause the mine 
to detonate at a safe distance from the minesweeper. This could not always be 
achieved. For that reason, such operations often brought considerable losses 
of men and material. Defence against mines was made even more difficult by a 
combination of different ignition devices. There was a constant technological 
competition between new ignition devices and the minesweeping operations 
directed against them. Neither side managed to gain a decisive advantage for 
an extended period. The multiplicity of uses for the mines created uncertainty 
and posed a latent threat to all operations in the coastal waters. Unless the 
situation could be effectively mastered by minesweeping operations, there was 
a danger that sea transport along the coast would collapse altogether. 

The long and sharply defined coasts of the German sphere of influence, 
from the North Pole to the Pyrenees, extended for some 5,100 kilometres. 
To all intents and purposes they formed a front line, with approaches that 
needed constant monitoring and defence so that attacks could be discovered 
at an early stage and beaten off, affording German naval forces—especially 
U-boats—operational freedom, and permitting the use of sea routes near the 
coasts for Wehrmacht transports and transports of raw materials. In addition to 
stationary observation posts with visual and technical location devices (sound 
locators and radar), the monitoring process relied mainly on light naval vessels 
and aircraft. However, in terms of numbers and effectiveness alike, these were 
nowhere near sufficient to provide constant and continuous control of the vast 
coastal waters. As a result, the enemy had the opportunity to launch surprise 
attacks from an early stage. Certain sections of the coast, e.g. in the English 
Channel, were under such serious threat, either because of geographical con- 
ditions or, like Narvik, because of their significance for the war economy, that 
immediate defence preparations had to be made there. These coastal strips, as 
well as harbour entrances and bases, were provided with coastal batteries for 
their direct defence. Depending on calibre, the batteries had a range of up to 50 
kilometres,’”° and their positions were frequently given fortress-style defences 
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in order to facilitate all-round defence in the event of an attempted landing 
by the enemy. As the forces of the naval artillery were insufficient to occupy 
every important position, the army also took over part of the coastal defence 
artillery. However, the need for guns far exceeded the productive capacity of 
the Reich; as a result, the coastal artillery had to make do to a large measure 
with captured weapons.’’! According to an OKW directive of 14 December 
1941, the entire defence of the coasts from the Arctic Sea to the Bay of Biscay 
was to be expanded with a new ‘West Wall’ as the ultimate objective ‘so that 
any enemy landing operation, even with very strong forces, can be repelled 
with the smallest possible use of permanently committed field troops’. In- 
evitably, given the vast size of the potential site of an attack, priorities had to 
be set in the building of coastal defences. Thus Norway, on the basis of its 
strategic importance and its significance for the war economy (imports of ore), 
was included among the top priorities, particularly as the geographical and 
climatic conditions restricted the speed with which reinforcements could be 
dispatched there.?”” 

According to Hitler’s Directive No. 40 of 23 March 1942, coastal defence 
was to be a Wehrmacht task with joint operational conduct.’’? Nevertheless, 
it remained unclear ‘where and in what way the boundaries of the responsi- 
bilities between the coastal approaches, the coast, and the hinterland were to 
be drawn’.’’* The result was constant friction between the army and the navy, 
which cannot be described in detail here. 

In the English Channel the German coastal waters were largely identical 
with those of the enemy, leading both sides to endeavour to prevent the other 
from making use of the sea routes near the coast. Mines appeared particularly 
suitable as both offensive and defensive weapons in this struggle. In 1940-1 
the Naval War Staff saw continued mining of British harbour entrances and 
sea routes as an effective supplement to the war being waged against enemy 
imports by German U-boats and surface vessels. As a result of intensive British 
surveillance and security measures in the English Channel, the navy’s minelay- 
ing capacities had to be restricted to U-boats, S-boats, torpedo-boats, and des- 
troyers. Of all these, only the U-boats could on occasion advance sufficiently far 
and undetected into river mouths and harbour entrances. However, owing to 
their operational profile, U-boats and light surface vessels were not suited for 
minelaying operations involving large numbers of items and penetration over 
an extended period, exploiting the moment of surprise before British counter- 
measures could take effect. More suitable was the bomber, which could reach 
all the important British harbour entrances in night-time sorties. In the spring 
of 1941 the Naval War Staff therefore asked the Luftwaffe for the massive use 
of new aerial mines in order to exploit effectively the technical advance gained 
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by a new detonating system (combination of magnet and noise detonator) and 
make use of the element of surprise. Though Raeder mentioned this point 
to Hitler on several occasions and received his agreement,”’* mines and air- 
craft were not produced in sufficient numbers to carry out aerial mining on a 
massive scale. Furthermore, the Luftwaffe was not prepared to surrender the 
conception and operational control of aerial mining to the navy. As had been 
the case with the first use of magnetic mines in the autumn of 1939, aerial 
mining in 1941 began with inadequate supplies of mines and minelaying ca- 
pacity. This gave the British anti-mine defence time and opportunity to adapt 
to meet the new threat. Their efforts were assisted when a German mine was 
dropped over land at an early stage, providing valuable information about the 
new ignition device.?”° 

Until the spring of 1941, the Luftwaffe in the west repeatedly managed 
to achieve air superiority for limited periods and over limited areas, forcing 
the Royal Navy to conduct its minesweeping operations only at night. This 
situation, however, changed with the concentration of forces for the Rus- 
sian campaign. Aerial mining operations then had to be reduced, along with 
reconnaissance and security operations, for the naval forces in the coastal wa- 
ters. The consequences were increasingly felt by the navy’s escort forces from 
the summer of 1941, when they were forced to deal with the supremacy of 
enemy air forces. They were largely without air cover for their daily convoy 
and minesweeping operations and could rely only on their own, often inade- 
quate, anti-aircraft armament. Already on 17 September Raeder had reported 
to Hitler that the enemy was stepping up activity in the coastal waters and 
mentioned some ‘regrettable losses in material and personnel’ and the loss 
of some escort vessels.*”’ A few weeks later he was forced to warn that the 
‘decided enemy air superiority in the Western Area’ had led to increased prob- 
lems for sea transports and a growing threat to German defence forces. The 
Germans had succeeded in maintaining convoys and minesweeping on the sea 
routes, but only through a situation in which ‘the utmost demands are made 
on the material and personnel of our inadequate escort forces’. In view of 
the losses sustained, these had reached the limits of what could be tolerated. 
Raeder considered that the situation could be eased only by the reinforcement 
of Luftwaffe fighter formations, but in the view of the Luftwaffe this was not 
possible for the time being. In this context he also pointed out the ‘sharp in- 
crease in air attacks on submarines entering and leaving port on the Atlantic 
coast’.””® A particular focal point of escort operations was on the approaches 
to the U-boat bases on the Biscay coast. Alongside their regular control of 
the compulsory routes which had been cleared of mines, the escort vessels, i.e. 
minesweepers, patrol boats, and often also Sperrbrecher (‘barrage breakers’), 
also took on the task of escorting the incoming and outgoing U-boats within 
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the coastal waters as far as the 200-metre line. Outside this strip, some 60-100 
nautical miles wide, the boats were left to their own devices. There they had to 
contend with British long-range patrol aircraft which concentrated on the Bay 
of Biscay. Only sporadic wide-ranging cover could be expected from fighters 
of the ‘Fliegerftihrer Atlantik’. Until 1941 the best protection against surprise 
attacks as the boats passed through the Bay of Biscay lay in careful observa- 
tion of the skies overhead, since in conditions of normal visibility the U-boats 
could still escape the relatively slow enemy aircraft by crash diving. At the 
beginning of 1942, however, the first air attacks were mounted under cover of 
darkness and in poor visibility, indicating that the enemy was using effective 
location devices. When the U-boat command realized this, electronic warning 
equipment was introduced and the boats were ordered to travel subsurface 
in the Bay of Biscay at night and in poor visibility. At the same time their 
anti-aircraft armament was strengthened. 


TaBLe II1.1.5. Light Naval Forces of the German Navy 1939-1943 


Type of ship Strength Naval War Staff Losses 
TT. oa-O—aoOoorrroo”,_—s demannd 1 Sept. 1939- 
1 Sept. 1939 31 May 1942 1 Apr. 1943 Aug. 1940 31 Mar. 1943 

Destroyers 21 16 21 108 16 

Torpedo-boats 11 24 30 120 8 

Motor torpedo- 

boats 18 73 95 156 19 
M-boats* 30 63 117 400 15 
Minesweepers 36 102 127 400 23 


* 'This includes only minesweepers which were actually built as such. Refitted fishing vessels, 
which also functioned as M-boats, are not included. See in contrast Germany and the Second 
World War, v/1. 724. 


Sources: Lagevortrdge, 478 (not in trans.); Salewski Seekriegsleitung, ii. 605-12 (doc. 2). 


During June 1942 three outgoing boats were so severely damaged by air raids 
that they were forced to return to base. After an attack on U-105, which was 
rendered unable to dive 130 nautical miles west of Cape Finisterre but was able 
to reach El Ferrol as an emergency port, D6nitz noted with some bitterness 
that the Bay of Biscay had become the Royal Air Force’s ‘playground’. Here 
it could afford to use its oldest aircraft without any danger even as far as the 
coast itself. As enemy location devices continued to develop, the danger to the 
U-boats increased still further. The consequences for the Germans included 
serious damage and total losses. ‘It is sad, and depressing for the U-boat crews, 
that no kind of forces are available to protect U-boats which have been made 
unable to dive by aircraft bombs, and are therefore defenceless, against further 
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air attacks.’?”? On the other hand, the danger posed by mines was less than 
anticipated. The escort forces remained in control of this situation even though 
the Royal Navy intensified its aerial mining from May 1942 and, until May 
1943, dropped an average of more than 1,100 mines per month in the German 
coastal waters. The results of this offensive were unsatisfactory from a British 
point of view. From August 1940 to May 1943 only three incoming or outgoing 
U-boats were lost in the Bay of Biscay as a result of being hit by mines.”*° 

During the course of 1942 the high standards of enemy detection devices 
also affected the S-boats in the English Channel, an area where these boats 
had achieved considerable success in 1940-1 owing to their superior fighting 
strength (speed and torpedo armament) and their ability to exploit the ele- 
ment of surprise in launching attacks on convoy traffic near the British coast. 
However, operational objectives that were achievable almost daily could not be 
undertaken on a regular basis, since bottlenecks in the production of motors 
made it impossible to provide a large number of S-boats.”*! The Royal Navy 
gradually managed to develop a defensive system which, using modern tech- 
niques of detection and operational control, made such effective use of British 
resources (destroyers, frigates, S-boats, and aircraft) that the successes of the 
German S-boats declined dramatically in 1942-3 despite a significant increase 
in the number of boats available (see Table II1.111.5 above). The enemy’s con- 
sistent and tactically skilful use of radar stripped the S-boat weapon in the 
English Channel of the most important precondition of its success, the ele- 
ment of surprise.”** Despite massive support from German coastal batteries 
and escort forces, the passage of the English Channel remained a risky oper- 
ation for bigger German vessels because of intensive British monitoring and 
countermeasures. Though the Channel breakthrough from west to east by the 
heavy units in February 1942 had, at great cost and with a measure of luck, 
been successful, 7** the auxiliary cruisers faced great problems while passing 
in the other direction. Even in March 1942 there was bitter fighting during the 
transfer west of the auxiliary cruiser Michel. On 13 May 1942 two torpedo- 
boats were sunk, and many lives lost, in the defence of the auxiliary cruiser 
Stier north of Boulogne. On 14 October 1942 the auxiliary cruiser Komet sank 
with its entire crew off Cap de la Hague. In February 1943 the Naval War Staff 
was forced to abandon the breakthrough of the last auxiliary cruiser.’** 

The inability of the Germans to maintain a constant and comprehensive 
surveillance of the coastal waters was exploited by the enemy at an early stage 
in commando operations to eliminate observation posts, destroy radar stations, 
and take prisoners. On the German side these attacks produced insecurity and 


279 B.d.U., KTB, 11 June 1942, BA-MA RM 87/21, 206. 

280 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 262-3. Number of operations and mines laid: ibid. 167, 264, 394. 

81 Naval War Staff situation report on further war effort against Britain, 20 Oct. 1941, in 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 225 (doc. 10). 

282 Giermann, ‘Schnellbootwaffe’, 283-93 (using German naval records); Smith, Narrow Sea, 
passim. 83 See sect. II].11.2(c) at n. 243 (Rahn). 

284 Hiimmelchen, Handelsstérer, 397-8, 406 ff., 430 ff., 441-2. 
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tied down more forces. The potential threat of Atlantic operations by the 
battleship Tirpitz led the Royal Navy to launch a large-scale raid against the 
port of St-Nazaire on 28 March 1942, with the aim of destroying floodgates 
and harbour installations and thereby eliminating the only dock facility for the 
battleship on the French Atlantic coast. The attacking formation consisted of 
the old destroyer Campbelltown, which was loaded with explosive and given 
the task of ramming the gates of the great floodgate, and 18 large motor boats 
with 286 commandos on board. At the last moment the element of surprise 
was lost. The formation came under heavy artillery fire, while the commandos 
were involved in bitter fighting on landing and sustained heavy casualties. 
The objective of creating explosions and then withdrawing was thus not fully 
accomplished. On the other hand, the Campbelltown achieved its objective, 
even though it did not explode until eight hours later than planned. The gates 
of the floodgate were completely destroyed and 120 curious German soldiers 
on board were killed, despite the fact that Navy Group Command West had 
known for several hours that the destroyer was filled with explosive.’** Hitler 
and the OKW reacted nervously and held the navy responsible for the failure to 
secure the coastal waters. However, Raeder refused to accept these criticisms, 
demanded satisfaction from Keitel, and made it clear to Hitler that ‘we have 
to consider the possibility of similar raids whenever the enemy is favoured by 
good visibility. The danger is particularly great as long as there is neither an 
effective naval defence, nor an adequate air reconnaissance.’?*° In the light of 
the British raids, the most important operational command staffs on the coast 
were in particular danger. For that reason the Naval War Staff had already 
ordered their transfer further into the interior a few days before the attack on 
St-Nazaire. Hitler personally ordered the immediate transfer of D6nitz’s staff 
once again on 28 March.”®’ 

In an examination of the situation in the coastal waters in May 1942, the 
Naval War Staff concluded’** that the convoy question was ‘very difficult’ 
because German forces were being ‘subjected to strains to the limits of material 
and personal capability’. The consequences were high losses: of 201 escort 
vessels stationed in the west, 115 were not combat-ready on 30 April 1942. The 
reasons for this critical situation, it believed, lay in the ‘catastrophic shortage 
of escort forces’, in the ‘completely inadequate labour situation’, which was 
delaying all repairs, in the weakness of the Luftwaffe, and in the failure to 
continue aerial mining as a result of Hitler’s order for retaliation attacks.’*” 

The Naval War Staff concluded by asserting that the ‘shipping and transport 
situation in the entire German and German-controlled coastal waters [was]... 


285 Martens, ‘Operation “Chariot”’, 81-2; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 137-8. In detail from 
the British point of view: Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 168-73. 

286 Fiihrer Conferences, 271 (13 Apr. 1942). See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 137-8; 
Martens, ‘Operation “Chariot”’, 83. 

*87 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 28 Mar. 1942 (521), BA-MA RM 7/34. 

288 Tbid., 9 May 1942 (165 ff.), BA-MA RM 7/36. 

289 KTB OKW ii/t. 321 (13 Apr. 1942). 
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very serious’ and that ‘in the event of further enemy successes it might lead 
to the complete paralysis of all sea transport’. In consequence, it urgently 
demanded the rapid reinforcement of light naval forces, as the ‘mastery of sea 
routes in our own coastal waters’ was the precondition for maintaining the 
U-boat war.?*° In regard to these light naval forces, in May 1942 the navy had 
only between 15 and 25 per cent of the forces that the Naval War Staff had 
demanded in the summer of 1940 for the effective protection and monitoring 
of the long coastal waters from the North Pole to Spain. Only in the case of 
the S-boats was some 47 per cent of the requirement actually met (see Table 
II1.111.5).”°! Owing to the small allocation of steel to the dockyard industry, the 
increase which was to be expected in 1942-3 was minimal. At the end of May 
1942 this fact led the Naval War Staff to see an ‘acute danger’ that ‘not only the 
convoy and escort tasks in which the army, Luftwaffe, and economy also have 
a significant interest, but even the U-boat war, whose vital significance for the 
war effort becomes ever more apparent, will break down irretrievably owing to 
the shortage of escort forces’. The ‘shipbuilding plan, which has been reduced 
to an intolerable degree’ must be expanded again by the ‘immediate allocation 
of material and workers’.”®” There were signs that the only solution might be 
interference in the U-boat building programme. However, this could still be 
avoided. although the allocation of steel for naval armament was reduced in 
1942 despite an increase in production.” 

In the following months a system of stopgap measures prevailed. These 
were successful only because the Allies were insufficiently bold in their oper- 
ations against the German coastal waters. A switch in the focal point of the 
air offensive against German ports, naval bases, and light naval forces would 
have had catastrophic consequences for the protection of sea routes near the 
coast, and thus also for German supplies of raw materials. The Naval War 
Staff was well aware of this fact in the spring of 1943, when it was able to 
present an impressive account of events in 1942 in an attempt to persuade 
Hitler to increase the building programme for light naval forces. On the At- 
lantic coast, 1,024 U-boat convoys had been carried out. In the transports to 
Norway, 231,997 soldiers, 8,974 vehicles, 7,192 horses, and 907,822 tonnes of 
Wehrmacht supplies had been carried. In the Aegean and the Black Sea the 
figures for materials transported were even higher. 

The import of 43 per cent of the ore requirement for pig-iron production 
depended on secure transport routes in the Baltic, along the west coast of 
Norway, and in the Bay of Biscay. In all these transports, 133 merchant ships 
with 470,000 GRT had been lost, and 176 ships with 596,000 GRT damaged. 


290 +, Skl, KTB, 9 May 1942 (as n. 288). 

2°! From Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 115-16, 605 ff. (doc. 2), 623 ff. (doc. 8). Expanded on 
the basis of Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, vol. i. 

292 Naval War Staff memorandum on the building plan for light naval forces, 24 May 1942, in 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 605 ff., here 611 and 612. For an assessment see ibid. 115 ff. 

23 Ob.d.M./1. Skl 642/43 g.Kdos. Chefs. an Hitler und OK W/WESt, 1 Mar. 1943, ibid. 623-30. 
See also Fiihrer Conferences (11 Apr. 1943). 
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That was 13 per cent and 16.6 per cent respectively of the entire German 
merchant fleet. The Naval War Staff considered that a further increase in 
losses would be intolerable, since the number of new ships was insufficient 
to replace those sunk. Effective protection of the shipping in German coastal 
waters in order to maintain the imports of valuable iron ore thus had direct 
effects on the entire armament capacity of the Reich. In view of the overall 
strategic consequences, the armament demands of the navy for the building 
of light naval forces were of modest proportions: the monthly allocation of 
steel for naval armament should be increased from 119,000 to 181,000 tonnes, 
or 7.3 per cent of the total German steel output. The Naval War Staff came 
to the convincing conclusion that this increased demand bore ‘no relation to 
the dangers for our steel production’, which ‘are arising through the insuf- 
ficient availability of protection forces’.?°* On 11 April 1943, on the basis of 
this detailed analysis, the new commander-in-chief of the navy, Grand Admiral 
D6nitz, gave Hitler an urgent account of the risks for the entire German war ef- 
fort if sea links broke down on the periphery of the German sphere of influence: 
‘For the first time in the history of the German war effort it is necessary to 
secure vital Wehrmacht and economic supplies without which defence and 
exploitation of the conquered territories are not possible.’?°> His arguments 
had some effect. At the end of May, in close agreement with Speer, Dénitz 
elicited a vital decision from Hitler to order an increase not just in U-boat 
building, but also in the building of light naval forces ‘for the protection and 
convoy service for Wehrmacht supplies and transports for the war economy’ 
to the extent required.’”° 


From Hitler’s point of view, the attack on St-Nazaire had the desirable effect 
of ‘waking the troops on the west coast from their long sleep and mobilizing all 
forces’.*°’ In the light of the growing strength of Allied ground forces in Britain 
and the new German offensive in the Soviet Union, major relief attacks in the 
west in anticipation of the much-publicized ‘second front’ seemed well within 
the realms of possibility. In fact, in 1942 the British leadership was considering 
a localized and temporary attack by one division, in order to test German 
coastal defences and the prospects of success for the conquest of a port on the 
French coast. At the same time, amphibious techniques for the major landing 
later could be tried out. The choice fell on the small port of Dieppe, which 
along with the nearby coastal artillery positions was to be subjected to surprise 
attack and then abandoned after the planned destruction had been carried out. 
However, the costs and the risks bore no proper relationship to the military 
benefits, unless the British wanted to send a signal of both encouragement and 
consolation to their hard-pressed ally in the east. Meanwhile it had become 


24 From 1. Skl 642/43, 1 Mar. 1943 (as n. 293). 
25 Lagevortrdge, 479 (11 Apr. 1943) (quotation not included in Fiihrer Conferences, 316-19). 
26 From Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 282-3. 2°7 KTB OKW ii/1. 317 (7 Apr. 1942). 
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Map III.10.8. The Landing at Dieppe on 19 August 1942 and the German 
Counter-attacks 


clear that the western Allies would not be able to launch a major attack on the 
European continent in 1942.7°° 

The attack, which had to be postponed several times because of the weather, 
took place on 19 August 1942. The amphibious formation comprised the 
Canadian 2nd Division with 4,961 men and 30 tanks, plus 2 British Comman- 
dos with 1,057 men. The troops were embarked on seven infantry landing 
ships and numerous smaller vessels. Previous bombardment or shelling of the 
sector where the landing was to take place had not been planned in order to 
avoid giving the defenders the alarm prematurely. The attackers thus had only 
eight destroyers at their disposal. This fact made a significant contribution 
to the failure of the raid, particularly as the Royal Air Force did not manage 
to gain air supremacy over Dieppe. Only on the west flank was the destined 
surprise of the coastal defences actually achieved, and an army coastal bat- 
tery stormed and blown up. The main attack at Dieppe failed because of the 
defence mounted by German army units, which had received rapid warning 
of the attack. By exploiting the favourable terrain, these units inflicted heavy 


2°8 On Dieppe see Gwyer and Butler, Grand Strategy, iii. 638 ff.; Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 239-52; 
Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 695 ff.; Lorenz, ‘Operation “Jubilee”’, passim. 
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losses on the attackers. The British troops, who never had any real chance to 
develop their attack, were forced to withdraw after a few hours. The operation 
ended in disaster: in total it cost 1,179 dead, and 2,190 men taken prisoner. 
Material losses were 1 destroyer, 33 landing craft, 30 tanks, and 106 aircraft. 
In contrast, German losses were relatively slight at 311 dead, 280 wounded, 
48 aircraft, and one patrol boat (ASW-boat) (see Map ITI.111.8).?%° 

In their evaluation of the raid, the German side quickly concentrated on 
satisfaction at the rapid success of the defence, which appeared to confirm the 
efficiency of the coastal defences. However, against the more sober judgement 
of his staffs, Hitler chose to interpret the failed attack as a hasty attempt by 
the British, under pressure from Stalin, to establish a ‘second front’ in the 
west. As a result, the scale of the German success was blown out of propor- 
tion by propaganda.*” It led to a mistaken assessment of the enemy and to an 
exaggerated view of German capacities, whereas in fact the British failure was 
largely a result of the small numbers involved, the choice of the landing sector, 
and inadequate conduct of communications during the operation. These defi- 
ciencies were carefully analysed on the Allied side. The negative experiences 
at Dieppe thus made a considerable contribution to improving the tactics and 
operational command of amphibious operations. This was to be demonstrated 
as early as November 1942 during the landings in North Africa. 


29° Figures from Roskill and Lorenz (as n. 298). 


8° KTB OKW ii/1. 127 (introduction), 613 (20 Aug. 1942); 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 30 Aug. 1942 
(603-4), BA-MA RM 7/39. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 146-7. 


IV. Operations on the 
Northern Flank of Europe 


THE occupation of Norway in the spring of 1940 provided the German war 
effort with strategic advantages at several levels: in the war at sea, a more 
favourable starting-point was gained for operations in the Atlantic; use of 
the airfields at Stavanger and Drontheim made it possible, given the range 
of the available aircraft, for the Luftwaffe to reach the northern parts of the 
British Isles and to attack shipping along the Scottish coast; not least impor- 
tant, the German armament economy obtained secure access to Scandinavian 
ore deposits. However, the topographical conditions of the country, with its 
long, broken, mountainous coastline and deep fiords, meant that there was 
no continuous north-south connection by land. In these circumstances the 
military and raw-material transports (e.g. nickel ore from Petsamo) were de- 
pendent on sea routes along the coast. Geographical factors offered some 
advantages for the routing and protection of this traffic, as the transporters 
were able to make use of the difficult coastal waters inside the skerries and, 
in time of danger, evade enemy attacks with some ease. The precondition for 
this, however, was an adequate resource of naval and air forces and of coastal 
artillery, in order to prevent the incursion of enemy naval forces into the 
fiords. 

With the attack on the Soviet Union, the strategic significance of Norway 
increased still further: there was now an opportunity to occupy a strategic pos- 
ition on the northernmost flank of the long front line with the new enemy—the 
ice-free port of Murmansk and the Murmansk railway—and thereby to cut the 
quickest and most effective link between the Soviet Union and its allies in 
the west.' Yet this objective was never attained. The Rybachi Peninsula pro- 
jecting from the coast, which was rapidly fortified, remained in Soviet hands. 
It became a dangerous threat not only to the land front but also to access to 
Petsamo, particularly as supplies and reinforcements for German troops there 
were dependent largely on sea-borne traffic. In addition to numerous smaller 
and relatively weak vessels, German naval forces initially consisted of only five 
destroyers and four U-boats. In the view of the Naval War Staff, these were 
nothing like sufficient to provide appropriate protection for regular transports, 
because the Royal Navy could put aircraft-carriers, cruisers, and destroyers in 


' See in detail Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.v1.3 at n. 63 and III.ut.1(c). 
Vital for the whole section is the postwar study by Vice-Adm. (retd.) Kurt Assmann, Die 
deutsche Kriegfiihrung gegen den englisch-russischen Geleitverkehr im Nordmeer 1941-1945, 
BA-MA RM 8/1126. See also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 459 ff., ii. 21 ff.; Mtiller-Meinhard, 
‘Unternehmen Résselsprung’, passim. 
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the northern sector and thus achieve overwhelming superiority over German 
forces.” 

Only a few days after this pessimistic assessment of 11 August 1941, the 
Germans suffered their first setbacks. These clearly revealed the dangers on 
the open sea flank in the absence of adequate forces for the surveillance and 
protection of the coastal waters. For that reason the Naval War Staff demanded 
the reinforcement of the Luftwaffe formations, in the hope that their recon- 
naissance and combat sorties would achieve a deterrent effect. Yet this demand 
could not be adequately fulfilled owing to the overstretched situation on other 
theatres of war. 

When army operations in the north came to a standstill after a few weeks 
in the face of huge difficulties of terrain and stiffening Soviet resistance, in 
September 1941 Hitler ordered that the attack towards Murmansk should be 
discontinued. For him the strategic significance of the region lay in ‘the nickel 
mines which are vital for the German war effort’. He anticipated massive 
British attacks on northern Norway and the shipment of ‘as much war material 
as possible’ to Murmansk.’ The task facing the navy was thus ‘to attack enemy 
supplies going by sea to Murmansk and to protect our own traffic in the 
Arctic Ocean within the limits of its forces’.* The following weeks and months 
saw increasing pressure from Hitler on the navy to station more U-boats and 
heavy surface vessels on the northern flank, in order to prevent suspected 
enemy landings and disrupt the delivery of material to Russia. 

British deliveries of aid to the Soviet Union by the northern route began 
at the end of August 1941, when the first trial run—a convoy of 7 ships— 
arrived safely at Archangel. By 20 December it had been followed by another 
six convoys (PQ 1-6) with a total of 45 ships, all of which reached Archangel 
or Murmansk safely.* The extent of German knowledge of these and the west- 
bound convoys (QP 1-4) was so uncertain that no planned attacks by naval or 
air forces could be mounted. On 13 November 1941 the commander-in-chief 
of the navy, Raeder, was forced to admit to Hitler that, owing to bad climatic 
conditions and the lack of air reconnaissance, the potential effectiveness of the 
few U-boats in the Arctic Ocean should not be overestimated.® 

As the situation reached crisis point in December 1941, Hitler became even 
more fearful that the enemy might exploit German weakness by means of a 
landing in Norway. In fact this assessment of the situation was incorrect at the 
turn of 1941-2, because the Allies, owing to their defeats in Asia, did not have 
the resources for a limited offensive in Europe. Even so, the Germans were 
compelled to take into account the fact that, as a strategic option, Norway of- 
fered the Allies considerable advantages: it would remove the threat to Britain 


1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 11 Aug. 1941 (179), BA-MA RM 7/27. 

Directive No. 36 of 22 Sept. 1941, Hitler’s War Directives, here 99. 
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from the flank, war material could be transported to the Soviet Arctic Ocean 
ports unhindered, the northern flank of the German eastern front would be 
endangered along with its ally Finland, and—not least—the cutting off of ore 
imports to Germany would offer the Allies an opportunity to strike a blow at 
the heart of the German armaments industry. 

Successful minor operations by the Royal Navy helped to increase German 
insecurity about the latent threat to Norway, and to tie down German forces. 
Following two British commando raids on the Norwegian coast on 26 and 
27 December 1941, Hitler ordered a massive strengthening of forces: ‘If the 
British go about things properly they will attack northern Norway at several 
points. By means of an all-out attack with their fleet and landing troops, they 
will try to displace us there, take Narvik if possible, and thus exert pressure on 
Sweden and Finland. This might be of decisive importance for the outcome 
of the war. The German fleet must therefore use all its forces for the defence 
of Norway.’ 

In January 1942 Department 3 of the Naval War Staff (foreign navies) 
and the Commanding Admiral Norway, General Admiral Boehm, reached a 
similar assessment of enemy capabilities and intentions. Boehm argued that 
the defence of Norway stood ‘on feet of clay’: ‘It requires no great push to 
shatter it.’* These analyses made a considerable contribution to the gradual 
shift in the Naval War Staff’s assessment of the situation towards that of Hitler, 
who described Norway as the ‘zone of destiny’ in the war and demanded that 
the navy ‘must do everything in its power’ to prevent or ward off an attack. 
To that end all available forces were to be used, ‘entirely forgoing any other 
operations’. Even the sole effective offensive potential the navy possessed, the 
U-boat, was to be concentrated massively in the northern sector. (In fact, this 
did not happen, probably because of a shortage of base capacity.°) The navy 
command, which was still hesitant, was eventually forced to bow to pressure 
from Hitler, withdraw the three ships in Brest, and gradually transfer all 
available heavy units to Norway. The battleship Tirpitz, which had already 
arrived in Drontheim on 16 January 1942, was to be followed by the units 
of the Brest group in February. However, the two battleships had both been 
hit by mines during the Channel breakthrough,'® and at the outset only the 
cruiser Pring Eugen was available for action. On 20 February, together with 
the cruiser (pocket battleship) Admiral Scheer, this vessel was transferred to 
Drontheim. In March it was followed by the cruiser Admiral Hipper, and in 
May by the Liutzow. At the same time, the number of destroyers and U-boats 
deployed in the Norway sector was increased to 10 and 20 respectively. 


7 bid. 248 (29 Dec. 1941). 

® Quoted from 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 4 Feb. 1942 (61), BA-MA RM 7/33. See Salewski, Seekriegs- 
leitung, ii. 9 ff. 

° Preliminary report by the Chief of Staff on the Naval War Staff, Vice-Adm. Fricke, on con- 
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The British command was aware of this switch of focal point by the German 
naval forces. Moreover, it frequently received Ultra information in such good 
time that countermeasures, such as the disposition of submarines off the fiords, 
could be mounted. Already on 23 February these measures had resulted in the 
Prinz Eugen being so severely damaged that it was put out of action for several 
months.'' The Admiralty regarded the concentration of heavy German units 
as a serious threat to the convoys in the Arctic Sea. There was particular 
anxiety over the combat-readiness of the battleship Tirpitz, which, it was 
thought, might break out into the Atlantic. Memories of the enormous costs 
involved in hunting and destroying the Bismarck in May 1941 were much 
in the mind of the navy leaders in London. As a result, at the beginning of 
1942 the Admiralty felt compelled to maintain strong forces in home waters, 
despite critical developments in the Far East, in order to be able to respond 
appropriately and immediately to enemy activities. This was particularly true 
of the defence of the endangered Arctic convoys, whose long-range protection 
always required a major fleet operation involving an aircraft-carrier, one or 
two battleships, and several cruisers and destroyers. As a result, in 1942 the 
British Home Fleet was stretched to the limits of its capacity, particularly 
as the support provided by Soviet naval and air forces remained modest.'’ 
Originally it was envisaged that the convoys would depart at intervals of forty 
days. However, in the light of the critical situation facing the Soviet Union, at 
the beginning of October Churchill gave Stalin an assurance that the convoy 
cycle for deliveries of aid would be reduced to ten days.'* In practice this could 
not be done owing to a shortage of escort vessels. Convoys PQ 1 to PQ 17, 
bound for north Russian ports, left at an interval of seventeen days on average, 
and the westbound convoys QP 1 to QP 12 at intervals of about twenty-two 
days. After the catastrophe of PQ 17 at the beginning of July 1942 there was 
then a longer delay.'* 

The convoy routes passed through an area of the sea which was marked by 
the extreme climatic conditions of the Arctic (see Map III.1v.1). Especially in 
the autumn and winter, there were frequent storms, poor visibility owing to 
snow and rain, low water and air temperatures, and continual darkness. Such 
conditions brought great dangers for merchant ships and escort vessels (such 
as stability problems owing to icing up). However, the perpetual Arctic night 
in winter also helped the convoys to escape German air reconnaissance and 
enabled them to choose shorter routes. The situation became more critical 
in the spring as daylight increased and the weather improved, assisting the 
attempts of the German naval and air forces to locate and attack the convoys, 
particularly as until July the edge of the pack-ice often extended far to the 

'' Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 201. 

” Roskill, War at Sea, i. 492, ii. 114 ff.; Schofield, Arctic Convoys, 17 ff. See also sect. I.1.2(d) 
(Boog). 'S Schofield, Arctic Convoys, 17-18. 

'* List of all North Sea convoys with dates of departure and arrival, size, and losses in Roskill, 


War at Sea, iii. 432 ff. (app. R); Schofield, Arctic Convoys, 141-6. The figures in Germany and the 
Second World War, iv, sect. III .111.1(c) at n. 64, should be amended accordingly. 


Sources: Roskill, War at Sea, vol. i; Sea Power. 
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south. This forced the convoys to cross an area between the North Cape and 
Spitsbergen which was only some 200-50 nautical miles wide. Taking eva- 
sive action against identified U-boat formations was thus scarcely possible. 
In the summer the Admiralty routed the convoys far to the north, almost 
as far as the pack-ice, in order to keep as short as possible the part of the 
route which was within range of the Luftwaffe. From July the convoys had 
the additional advantage of frequent thick, low-lying sea mist, which hung 
like a protective veil above the convoys and thwarted many German air at- 
tacks.'* 

In its operational planning for the heavy surface units in the northern sec- 
tor, the Naval War Staff was always forced to take account of Hitler’s directive 
instructing them to undertake two tasks at the same time: (1) to ward off a 
possible Allied invasion, and (2) to attack Allied aid shipments to the Soviet 
Union. Neither task could be performed to the fullest extent without priori- 
ties being established: defence against an invasion required the combat-ready 
presence of heavy units as a ‘fleet in being’, while offensive operations in- 
volved the danger of damage and losses, which might result in the ships being 
unavailable to ward off an attack.'® The fulfilment of both tasks demanded 
close co-operation with the Luftwaffe. Only the German air force was in a 
position—if sufficient forces were available—to cover the sea around Norway 
with its wide-ranging reconnaissance and to launch attacks when the enemy 
was still far off. Yet before these preconditions were satisfied, and before the 
Naval War Staff had completed its first discussions regarding the use of the 
two fast units (Tirpitz and Hipper) at the beginning of March 1942, the Navy 
Group Command North persuaded Raeder to approve an attack by the Jir- 
pitz with three destroyers on Convoy PQ 12, which had been spotted by air 
reconnaissance. The operation ended unsuccessfully when the units could not 
find the convoy and the Luftwaffe failed to provide further reconnaissance 
reports. On the British side, too, not everything went according to plan, even 
though German movements had been detected at an early stage because of Ul- 
tra, and despite the fact that massive countermeasures by the Home Fleet had 
been introduced in order to intercept the Jirpitz. Luck, chance, bad weather, 
and the absence of reconnaissance had a decisive impact on the operational 
command of both sides, as is clearly demonstrated by the situation at midday 
on 7 March: 200 nautical miles south-west of Bear Island were two convoys 
(PQ 12 and QP 8) with close and distant protection, plus the German combat 
group at a distance of 60—g90 nautical miles, without either side suspecting 
that the enemy was dangerously close. The Tirpitz was not discovered by 
British air reconnaissance until 9 March as it returned to the Norwegian coast; 


'S From Miller-Meinhard, ‘Unternehmen Résselsprung’, 514-15. 

'© +, Skl I Op 535/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 Mar. 1942: Uberlegungen der Seekriegsleitung tiber die 
Operationen der Uberwasserstreitkriften im Nordraum, BA-MA RM 7/127, 147-57. See on this 
subject Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 26-7. 
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shortly afterwards it was attacked by British carrier aircraft, though without 
success.'” 

The failure of this operation, and the surprise appearance of an enemy 
aircraft-carrier in German coastal waters, had a sobering effect on the naval 
commands concerned. Moreover, it also induced them to reassess the risks 
involved in future forays by heavy units if there was no significant improve- 
ment in the reconnaissance and support provided by the Luftwaffe. In this 
context, Group Command North concluded that at no time during the oper- 
ation had there been the sense that ‘the Luftwaffe, in terms of reconnaissance 
and fighting strength, was even roughly up to requirements or demonstrated 
an effectiveness similar to that of the enemy in these matters. The result 
is the grotesque picture of the enemy chasing us in our own coastal waters, 
while himself sailing there unchallenged.’'* In making his report on the attack, 
Raeder directed Hitler’s attention to ‘the extreme weakness of our defences’ in 
the northern sector, and to the need to hold back the available forces in future 
in the interests of maintaining their combat-readiness for the prevention of 
landings. From the Luftwaffe he demanded stronger support, especially in 
the fight against aircraft-carriers, which had to be seen as ‘the greatest men- 
ace to our heavy ships’. Their elimination would bring about a fundamental 
improvement in German operational prospects. With Hitler’s agreement that 
the construction of the aircraft-carrier Graf Zeppelin ‘must be accelerated’, 
the creation of a powerful combat group in the northern sector, able to pose 
a significant threat to the Allies, was apparently to be realized.'? Yet Raeder 
must have known that the carrier would not be combat-ready before the end 
of 1943. In consequence, the real need was to demand that Hitler set priorities 
and agree wide-ranging freedom of action for the operations of the heavy units 
over the following months, since the prospects of success for German naval 
and air forces in the Arctic Ocean were much improved owing to climatic 
conditions. 

If, after the withdrawal from the Atlantic coast, the battleships and cruis- 
ers had any useful operational opportunity which could justify the high costs 
in manpower and materials within the framework of the overall war effort, 
then in 1942 it was the offensive option in the Arctic Ocean, where the vessels 
always operated within the effective range of the Luftwaffe and could cause 
severe distress to the enemy by launching surprise attacks. The presence and 
disposition of the Tirpitz alone created alarm on the British side and thus had 
a major effect on the disposition of forces by the Allies. Though the Germans 
had some understanding of this situation, they failed to exploit it consistently. 
The interaction between the European and Pacific theatres still offered the op- 

'7 On the overall course of operations from the British point of view see Roskill, War at Sea, 
ii. 120-3; Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 205-10. From the German point of view, see M.Dv. Nr. 
601, vol. 13, Operationen von Flottenstreitkraften im Nordpolarmeer im Jahre 1942, pt. 1, Berlin, 
Aug. 1944; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 27. 


'S Quoted from 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 12 Mar. 1942 (220), BA-MA RM 7/34. 
'° Fiihrer Conferences, 265-6 (12 Mar. 1942). 
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portunity for a co-ordinated Axis war effort, as the Naval War Staff had already 
demanded in December 1941: the dissipation of the enemy’s forces had to be 
maintained, and, at the same time, the creation of a single focal point—either in 
the Asian-Pacific or in the Atlantic-European areas—prevented.”® In contrast 
to the wide-ranging Atlantic operations of 1941, the German units now had an 
opportunity to advance rapidly against slow targets (convoys), and to return 
to the protection of the fiords within a short time. Though the danger from 
aircraft-carriers and battleships was a constant one, it was not subjected to de- 
tached analysis and evaluation on the basis of previous tactical and operational 
experience. In the Royal Navy, the aircraft-carrier remained until 1942 an 
auxiliary weapon alongside the battleship. In contrast to the US and Japanese 
navies, in 1941-2 the British had assigned only relatively weak attack groups 
of between 9 and 15 carrier aircraft against Bismarck and Tirpitz. A total of 
50 torpedoes were dropped on both battleships (and on the British cruiser 
Sheffield), of which just 3 hit their target—and only the hit on the Bismarck’s 
rudder was fatal. From the reports of the naval attaché in Tokyo, the Naval 
War Staff knew that the Japanese attack on the Prince of Wales and Repulse on 
10 December, under very different conditions, had led to success.”' The loss of 
the Bismarck nevertheless cast a shadow over all plans and, combined with the 
Japanese successes in the Far East, led Hitler and the navy command to over- 
estimate the dangers of aircraft-carriers. This also led them to underestimate 
the operational successes the Germans might have achieved by reinforcing 
the Luftwaffe and ensuring close co-operation in the operational command of 
naval and sea forces: a simple comparison of the relative effectiveness of Ger- 
man fighter planes and current British carrier aircraft would have revealed that 
British carriers were forced to avoid operations within the operational range 
of the Luftwaffe whenever there were sufficient German forces for massed 
attacking operations. Precisely this situation occurred in the summer of 1942, 
when the distant protection of the Home Fleet for the Murmansk convoys 
remained outside the range of the Luftwaffe formations. 

However impressed Hitler might have been in March 1942 by the future 
prospects of a heavy combat group with an aircraft-carrier, in his talks with 
Raeder he avoided any decision on the actual problem of setting priorities for 
the operation of the heavy units—to deter a potential invasion as a ‘fleet in 
being’, or to attack the Murmansk convoys. Since Raeder neglected to press 
for a clear decision, the dual task in theory remained. As such, it hampered 
all further plans and burdened the naval commanders with the obligation to 
avoid any risk. Nevertheless, Raeder’s demands did lead to an OKW directive 
calling for massive reinforcements from the navy and Luftwaffe in northern 


20 1, SkI (I b): Observations on the overall strategic position after the entry of Japan/USA into 


the war, Dec. 1941, in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 235 ff. (doc. 11), esp. 243; see ibid. ii. 33-4. 
21 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 11 Dec. 1941 (177), BA-MA RM 7/31, and KTB Dt. Mar.Att. Tokio, 
11 Dec. 1941 and 12 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RM 12 II/250, 235, 251, 24. See also Marder, Old 
Friends, 465 ff. In ideal weather, 34 bombers and 51 torpedo aircraft operating from land bases 
were involved in the attack on the two British ships, operating without any fighter protection. 
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Norway, in order to ‘cut the previously undisturbed sea link between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Russians in the Arctic, and to eliminate enemy naval 
supremacy, which reaches even into our own coastal waters’.”? By fully includ- 
ing the U-boats in this demand, the OKW was striking a blow at the heart 
of Dénitz’s concept of the war in the Atlantic, although the Naval War Staff 
endeavoured to find an acceptable compromise in the deployment of front-line 
U-boats.”* 

After the failure of the Tirpitz sortie, the Naval War Staff initially placed 
some hopes in the operation of light naval forces. After two attacks by des- 
troyers at the end of March and the beginning of May 1942, each of which 
ended with the loss of a destroyer, it concluded that such operations in fact 
offered little prospect of success because the destroyers would always be con- 
fronted by superior escort vessels. Nevertheless, these operations had cost the 
enemy two cruisers and two merchantships. At the beginning of May, all fur- 
ther plans for operations by heavy and light surface units seemed to have been 
rendered invalid by the ‘catastrophic fuel situation’. The fast battle group 
(Tirpitz, Hipper) was practically paralysed by a shortage of fuel, having no 
more than some last reserves, to be used in the event of an immediate threat to 
Norway.** The enforced passivity took its toll on combat-readiness. As early 
as February the fleet commander, Admiral Schniewind, had pointed out that 
the level of training was ‘extremely unsatisfactory’ and was imposing ‘major 
restrictions on the operational as well as tactical command’.?* The Naval War 
Staff anticipated that even U-boat operations would provide only occasional 
successes, as night attacks, normally highly productive, were not possible dur- 
ing the perpetual daylight, while subsurface attacks were rarely successful 
owing to the enemy’s strong escort. The conclusion was an unhappy one for 
the navy command: “The use of air forces therefore remains as the only means 
by which successes against the convoys can be achieved.’”® 

As part of the switch of the point of main effort by the naval and air forces 
towards attacking the Murmansk convoys, ordered by OKW, the Luftwaffe 
had greatly strengthened its reconnaissance and offensive potential in north- 
ern Norway during the spring. By the end of May 103 medium bombers (Ju 
88), 57 torpedo-bombers (He 111 and 115), 30 Stukas (Ju 87), and 74 recon- 
naissance planes (FW 200, BV 138, and Ju 88) stood ready. This concentration 
of forces, and the first results achieved by them, demonstrated to the British 
naval command the dangers that would face future convoys. It was there- 
fore inclined to halt convoy traffic on the northern route, but was forced to 
submit to pressure from the government and continue the operations. The 


22 OKW WESt Op. (M) No. 55,493/g.Kdos. Chefs. (copy), 14 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/127, 
175-6. See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 31. 

23 See sect. II].11.1(c) at n. 87 (Rahn). 

4 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 8 May 1942 (146), BA-MA RM 7/36. 

>5 Quoted in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 22. 

6 1. Skl Ia 9,866/42 g.Kdos., 28 Apr. 1942, Lagebeurteilung Skl zum Kampf gegen die Seezu- 
fuhren im Polarmeer, BA-MA RM 7/127, 346-9 (emphasis in original). 
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Commander Home Fleet, Admiral Tovey, nevertheless gave a warning about 
the consequences of this political decision: ‘If they must continue for political 
reasons, very serious losses must be expected.’?” These expected losses were 
already apparent at the end of May in the fate of PQ 16: of 35 ships, 7 were lost 
to air attacks and U-boats. The ships sunk had been carrying some 26 per cent 
of the total freight of the convoy, which included 468 tanks, 201 aircraft, and 
3,277 motor vehicles. Repeated and heavy attacks from the air had ensured 
that the escort was pushed to the limits of its anti-aircraft capability through 
a shortage of ammunition.”® 

Meanwhile the Naval War Staff had come to believe that the enemy would 
intensify his activities in the northern sector in order to support the Russian 
Arctic front, to increase the transport of material, and to neutralize the threat 
from the German forces in northern Norway. An evaluation of the debate in 
the House of Commons on 20 May 1942 led to the conclusion that the British 
regarded ‘Russia’s holding out and victorious conduct of operations... asa 
decisive factor in the war and even as a precondition for the preservation of 
the British Empire’, and would therefore intensify their assistance. For the 
German war effort it was therefore necessary to use ‘every suitable weapon 
of the navy and Luftwaffe’ in order to cut off the main supply-route to Mur- 
mansk and Archangel, which was regarded as of decisive importance in the 
war. Furthermore, the U-boats were to maintain their rate of sinkings and, if 
possible, increase them still further.*? The demand for the ‘use of every suit- 
able weapon’ ensured that the heavy surface units returned to the forefront of 
the deliberations, especially as the supply of fuel had improved slightly: some 
160,000 tonnes were available for operational purposes in June. The staffs 
with responsibility for operations in the North Sea (Group Command North, 
Fleet Commander, Admiral Nordmeer or Arctic Sea) had recognized from 
the course of enemy convoy operations that the Home Fleet’s heavy distant 
covering force was mainly stationed along the Faeroes—Bear Island line and 
had never yet crossed the Spitsbergen—Lofoten line to the east. The east- and 
westbound convoys were directed by the Admiralty in such a way that they 
could simultaneously be protected by a single distant covering force. There 
were thus good prospects of success for operations by the German units, on 
condition that they could be moved as far as possible towards northern Nor- 
way in good time and undetected by the enemy. From there they would be 
able to reach a located convoy in the Barents Sea within a few hours, espe- 
cially as the ice conditions meant that in June the convoys would have to 
pass German naval and air bases at a distance of 220-40 nautical miles. June 
in particular was suitable for a surprise attack: for one thing, the perpetual 
daylight facilitated constant reconnaissance, and for another, the frequency of 


27 Quoted from Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 130. 

28 Ibid. 131-2. 

© 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 21 May 1942 (392-3), BA-MA RM 7/36 (emphasis in original). See 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 40, and sects. III.11 at n. 9, III.111.1(c) at n. 97 (Rahn). 
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fog (9 days compared with 19 days in July) was still relatively low.*° On the 
basis of these considerations, a plan was developed for a massive operation 
with the aim of completely destroying the next eastbound convoy (PQ 17). 
This operation (Operation Résselsprung (‘Knight’s Move’)) would make use 
of all available units (Tirpitz, Hipper, Liitzow, Scheer, and 12 destroyers) in 
two battle groups, co-operating with U-boats and air forces. However, one 
unknown factor which had to be taken into account in further planning was 
the attitude of Hitler, who had demanded to be kept informed on every use of 
the Tirpitz and thus retained the right of veto. On 15 June Raeder explained 
the planned attack in his conference with Hitler. However, he was apparently 
unable to convince the dictator that the operation was a logical consequence 
of the directives which had ordered attacks on Allied aid shipments, and was 
therefore a strategic necessity that demanded acceptance of a certain risk. De- 
spite Raeder’s assurance that the operation would be launched only ‘if the 
results of reconnaissance make it certain that there will be no contact with 
superior enemy forces’, Hitler could not be persuaded to drop his objections. 
In particular, he considered ‘aircraft-carriers a great threat to the large vessels’ 
and demanded that they be located and eliminated by the Luftwaffe before the 
attack by German units, which was to take place only with his consent.*! 

On 1 July convoy PQ 17 was located east of Jan Mayen Island, and the 
heavy distant covering force (including 1 aircraft-carrier and 2 battleships) 
east of Iceland. It was essential for the Germans to keep a clear view of the 
enemy’s situation at all times, in order to eliminate the risk of contact with 
the enemy’s distant covering force. Over the following days this aim could not 
be fully achieved; initially all that happened was the transfer of the units to 
the north in the Alta fiord, where they arrived by 3 July. On the other hand, 
the Luftwaffe had already begun to attack the convoys on 2 July, though it 
did not achieve its first sinking until 4 July, between Spitsbergen and Bear 
Island (see Map III.1v.2). Temporary uncertainty regarding the position of 
the carrier group, which was regarded as a great threat, repeatedly delayed the 
decision of the Naval War Staff to order the sailing of the German battle group. 
Only when the carrier group was definitely located on 5 July, on a westward 
course 250 nautical miles west of Bear Island and hence some 500 nautical 
miles west of the convoy, which was now scattering, did the Naval War Staff 
obtain Hitler’s consent for an attack by the heavy units. Though conditions 
for the attack were now ideal and the area of operations was fully covered by 
aerial reconnaissance in good visibility, Raeder and Group Command North 
both continued to regard the westward-bound carrier group as a potential 
threat. This fear led to restricting orders being issued to the fleet commander. 


%° M.Dv. 601, vol. 13, pp. 12-13, and detailed study by Adm. North Sea ‘on the possibilities of 
a naval war effort in the North Sea during the period of light’ (Admiral Nordmeer B.Nr. g.Kdos. 
882 A 1, 10 May 1942), BA-MA RM 7/127, 389-404. Cited in Miiller-Meinhard, ‘Unternehmen 
Résselsprung’, 524-5. 

| Lagevortrdge, 397, 400-1; Fiihrer Conferences, 284 (for second part only). See the critical 
assessment by Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 45. 
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Shortly after departure, German radio intelligence discovered that the battle 
group had been located by enemy submarines. Against the recommendations of 
his operations department, Raeder ordered immediate abortion of the attack, 
without even considering an attempt to persuade Hitler to lift the restricting 
orders. He acted in the ‘knowledge of the responsibility that he felt towards 
the Fuhrer regarding the imperilment of our few valuable units’.*? In view 
of favourable military developments in the east and North Africa, Raeder 
wanted to avoid a potential failure ‘at all costs’.*? In a decisive phase of the war 
at sea, when the U-boat war in the Atlantic was moving towards its peak, the 
naval command had neither the courage nor the strength to use its available 
combat resources in the northern sector in line with its long and careful plans. 
What was needed was a calm and detached assessment of the enemy situation 
and a sensible adherence to a decision that had been taken. This Raeder and 
Group Command North failed to provide, because they allowed themselves 
to be swayed by considerations of prestige. If the risks and potential results 
had been weighed objectively, the overwhelming conclusion would have been 
that the operation, which had been well prepared, should go ahead. It was 
not Hitler who had intervened. Instead, the naval command acted under the 
pressure of possible developments, and in fear of incurring the dictator’s wrath 
should the operation end in failure. Control of the operation thus ‘slipped out 
of their hands’.** The result was deep disappointment among the staffs and 
units involved, which embarked on the withdrawal ‘with their tails between 
their legs’** only to be greeted by reports of the success of the Luftwaffe and 
U-boats. 

In aself-critical analysis of the operation, the Naval War Staff concluded that 
any future use of the heavy units in the northern sector would be hampered 
by Hitler’s desire ‘to avoid losses and setbacks at all costs. Such operations 
will therefore only be possible if they do not, as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to foresee, involve a significant risk, especially through the appearance 
of enemy carriers. This condition was fulfilled in the planning of Operation 
Rosselsprung to a degree which had never yet been achieved, and probably 
will never be achieved again, with the PQ convoys.’ For that reason, new tasks 
had to be sought.*° Yet the only logical alternative was the defensive concept 
of the ‘fleet in being’. In this function, the presence of combat-ready German 
units did in fact tie down British forces and had a lasting effect on the conduct 
of British operations in the Arctic Ocean. 

For the Allies, convoy operation PQ 17 ended in catastrophe after 4 July, 
when the convoy was scattered and the individual ships were left defenceless 
against constant attacks by German aircraft and U-boats. How could this have 

% 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 5 July 1942 (106), BA-MA RM 7/38. 33 Ibid., 6 July 1942 (119). 

34 Miuller-Meinhard, ‘Unternehmen Résselsprung’, 602. 

35 Letter from Capt. Reinicke (AI beim B.d.K.) to Capt. Heinz Asmann (1 SkI Ib), 9 July 1942 
(extract), BA-MA RM 7/127, 491-8, here 494. On this subject see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 


48 ff., with further evidence of the disappointment of the officers involved. 
86 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 7 July 1942 (138), BA-MA RM 7/38. 
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happened? As early as 18 June the Admiralty had learnt from Stockholm that 
the enemy intended to attack the next convoy with U-boats, aircraft, and two 
groups of surface units.*” In view of this threat, even before the operation 
began, the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, indicated that the 
convoy would probably be scattered eventually.** Convoy PQ 17 originally 
consisted of 34 merchant ships and 3 rescue ships with an escort of 21 ves- 
sels, including 6 destroyers and 2 submarines. A cruiser group was operating 
as close-range cover. Long-range protection was undertaken by the carrier 
group already mentioned. The first losses came as a result of air attacks on 4 
July. Meanwhile, the Admiralty had discovered through aerial reconnaissance 
and Ultra that the German heavy units had transferred to Norway. On the 
evening of 4 July, available information from radio monitoring left some doubt 
whether the Jirpitz had left Alta fiord. Pound therefore anticipated the worst 
possible scenario, i.e. an attack from German heavy units which were already 
advancing. He therefore ordered the withdrawal of the cruiser group and the 
scattering of the convoy in order to make it more difficult for the enemy to 
locate and destroy his targets. In making this controversial decision, Pound 
was interfering directly in the operational responsibility of the commander at 
sea, Admiral Tovey, without informing him of the Admiralty’s view of the 
situation. However, the frequent criticism of these orders fails to recognize 
that, on 5 July at the latest, after the arrival of reconnaissance reports confirm- 
ing the actual sailing of the Tirpitz, dispersal of the convoy would have been 
necessary anyway: Pound would then have had to expect a vigorous sortie by 
the German units in co-operation with the Luftwaffe. He could not have been 
aware of the inhibitions and fears of the German command.*” 

After the Luftwaffe had sunk 3 ships of the convoy on 4 July, another 21 
ships were lost to air and U-boat attacks between 5 and to July. Only 11 
ships reached Archangel, and more than 65 per cent of the cargo was lost 
(see Map III.1v.2). The loss of valuable war material was even greater: 3,350 
out of 4,246 vehicles, 430 out of 594 tanks, 210 out of 297 aircraft.*° The 
Germans sent into action a total of 202 Luftwaffe planes (Ju 88, He 111, 
He 115) as bombers or torpedo aircraft, and 11 U-boats. Their losses, at 5 
fighters and 2 reconnaissance aircraft, were relatively small when compared 
with the successes achieved. Thus, despite its disappointment at the premature 
withdrawal of the heavy units, the Naval War Staff was able to record with 
satisfaction that the almost complete destruction of PQ 17 had dealt Russian 


37 The Swedish intelligence service had decoded the German telex system, which ran via 
Sweden, and passed the information this revealed to the British. See Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
ii. 213. See also Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 167-8. 

88 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 136; Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 214. On PQ 17 from the British 
point of view, in addition to Roskill, see Hinsley, British Intelligence, vol. ii; Schofield, Arctic 
Convoys, 55-75; Irving, Destruction, passim. 

3° On the view of the Admiralty and the Commander of the Home Fleet, see Hinsley, British 
Intelligence, ii. 214-22, 688 ff. (app. 11: Admiralty Ultra signals to the Home Fleet 30 June-8 July 
1942); also Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 171 ff. *° Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 143. 
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war armament ‘a severe blow’: “The effect of this blow is equivalent to that 
of a lost battle in military, material, and morale terms.’*! Allied losses rose 
even higher when the westbound convoy PQ 13 entered an Allied minefield 
off Iceland on 5 July, losing an escort vessel and 5 freighters. 

On the British side, the disaster of PQ 17 led to the decision to have a longer 
pause in convoy operations on the northern route. PQ 18, with 40 ships, did 
not sail from Loch Ewe in Scotland until 2 September. Its escort had been 
massively strengthened to 29 vessels, including 19 destroyers and an escort 
carrier with 12 fighters which could be used against attacking German aircraft 
formations. These British reinforcement measures were not without effect. 
Though this convoy also lost 13 ships, the German air and naval forces lost 
3 U-boats and 22 aircraft during their attacks; the Naval War Staff described 
the results as ‘dearly bought and unsatisfactory’.*” A proposal by Group Com- 
mand North, for an operation by the cruiser Hipper with 4 destroyers, did not 
take place after Hitler told Raeder on 13 September that ‘losses without cor- 
responding successes were to be avoided as much as possible’.** In the search 
for risk-free operational possibilities for the heavy units, Group Command 
North had already proposed in July that the cruiser (pocket battleship) Scheer 
be allowed to advance into the Kara Sea in order to destroy Soviet transports 
on the Siberian sea route. Since Hitler had rejected the request of the Naval 
War Staff for this ship to operate in the Atlantic, Raeder gave his consent to 
this ‘makeshift operation’.** However, between 16 and 30 August it failed to 
achieve the hoped-for results. 

In July, after the successes of the Luftwaffe and U-boats against PQ 17, the 
‘Permanent Representative of the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy at Fthrer 
Headquarters’, Vice-Admiral Krancke, had already gained the impression that 
Hitler would ‘baulk even more than before . . . at the use of the big ships’.** 
This was confirmed on 11 September, when Hitler insisted that operations 
by heavy surface units in the northern sector should be subject to his prior 
approval. Their use should be risked only ‘if, as far as one can foresee, no 
loss of heavy ships is to be expected’.*® Hitler again took the view that for 
Germany to see the war through, the undisturbed exploitation of the Petsamo 
nickel mines was essential. Reinforcement of the defence of northern Norway 
was thus, alongside the U-boat war, ‘the main task of the navy’. Inevitably this 
meant his rejection of further operational planning for the heavy naval forces, 
since this was ‘not in his line’. Raeder accepted this assessment of the situation 
without reservation.*” Moreover, Hitler’s desire for all the available ships to 
deploy to Norway in the winter of 1942-3 was interpreted by the Naval War 
Staff as a defensive task, because the constant darkness during this period 

“' yr. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 6 July 1942 (127), BA-MA RM 7/38. 
* Tbid., 17 Sept. 1942 (351), BA-MA RM 7/40. 3 Tbid., 13 Sept. 1942 (271-2). 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 189. 
* 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 20 July 1942 (390), BA-MA RM 7/38. 
*© KTB ORW ii/1. 713 (11 Sept. 1942). 
* 1, Skl, KTB, pt. a, 11 Sept. 1942 (222), BA-MA RM 7/40. 
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meant that no adequate picture of the enemy position—the ‘most important 
precondition’ for operations by the ships—could be obtained. For the rest, 
operations by night were not justifiable because of the minimal effectiveness 
of the long-range guns and the increased risk of a surprise encounter with 
torpedo carriers (destroyers).** 

The German Naval War Staff quickly realized that the enemy was permitting 
only independents, which were extremely difficult to locate, to sail on the 
northern route. In the increasing darkness, the U-boats were less and less 
likely to get results. In consequence, at the behest of the Commander of U- 
boats, 11 of the 23 boats earmarked for the Arctic Ocean were withdrawn in 
December in order to be used more effectively in the Atlantic. For the surface 
units, the only alternative consisted of minelaying operations on the sea routes 
in the Soviet coastal waters, and attacks on independents which brought only 
minor successes. The Naval War Staff’s view of the situation regarding British 
sea transports to northern Russia was accurate: after PQ 18 the Admiralty was 
again forced to stop the convoy traffic, because the Home Fleet was needed for 
Operation Torch (the landing in North Africa). However, in response to the 
urgings of President Roosevelt that supplies of aid should not be cut off, 13 
independents were dispatched before the end of September, of which only 5 
reached Soviet ports. From east to west this traffic was successful, particularly 
since the ships generally managed to avoid German reconnaissance owing to 
more favourable conditions (darkness, weather).*? Yet Group Command North 
was anxious—partly, it seems, for psychological reasons—to avoid leaving the 
ships inactive at their bases, and to utilize every promising opportunity for an 
attack. Raeder shared this view, with reservations, but neglected to clarify the 
vital question of how such activity was to be reconciled with the limitations 
imposed by Hitler.°° The first opportunity came when, after a gap of two 
months, another convoy (QP 15) left Archangel for the west and was quickly 
detected by German radio intelligence. However, no attack by cruisers and 
destroyers took place because of the extreme weather conditions, which made 
the use of weapons virtually impossible and also caused great difficulties for the 
convoy’sescort. A Soviet destroyer was lost in the heavy seas. Though German 
aerial reconnaissance obtained useful information less and less often owing to 
a shortage of forces and climatic conditions, Group Command North adhered 
to the operational plans for cruisers and destroyers in order to attack the 
next convoy intercepted. However, the responsible commander at sea (Vice- 
Admiral Kummetz as Commander of Cruisers) recognized the difficulties and 
risks of such an operation. Because the ships ‘basically must not be exposed to 
destroyer attacks at night’, it was essential to use German forces in such a way 


48 


1. Skl 1Op 1,829/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 21 Sept. 1942: Minute of presentation, Einsatz der 
Schiffe in Norwegen im Winter 1942/43 und im Herbst 1943, BA-MA RM 7/127, 524-7; see 
Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 192-3; Bess, ‘Operation “Regenbogen”’, 179. 

* Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 289. 

5° Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 194. 
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that the task was carried out in the three to four hours of astronomic daylight.*! 
This was the framework for Operation Regenbogen (‘Rainbow’), the failure 
of which on 31 December shook the entire navy command and was to lead 
to Raeder’s resignation. The Home Fleet had convinced the Admiralty that, 
for the next eastbound Arctic Ocean convoys, two smaller convoys should be 
assembled instead of one large one. These, it was thought, could be handled 
more easily in difficult conditions, and would offer the enemy fewer targets 
if they ever found it necessary to scatter. One was to set off after the other 
with an interval of one week between them, and be given a covering force of 
two light cruisers in addition to the normal convoy escort. The first convoy 
(JW 51A with 16 ships) reached Kola Bay unmolested;*’ the second (JW 51B 
with 14 ships) was spotted by a U-boat on 30 December and reported to 
be ‘weakly protected’. This report was the trigger for Operation Rainbow. 
Vice-Admiral Kummetz left Alta fiord in the afternoon of that same day with 
Hipper, Liitzow, and 6 destroyers. In line with the operational order of the 
Admiral Arctic Ocean, he was to destroy the convoy, which was assumed to be 
protected by one or two light cruisers and several destroyers or escort vessels. 
Initially, the rules of engagement provided that only a superior enemy was to 
be avoided, though it was not clear how the enemy was to be identified in the 
conditions of an Arctic winter.*? 

Even during the preparations for sailing on 30 December there was an 
exchange of opinion regarding the attack between the Naval War Staff and 
Group Command North. The Chief of Staff in the Naval War Staff, Admiral 
Fricke, pointed out that in line with the general directives ‘not too great a 
risk’ should be taken. Though Group Command had previously pressed for 
use of the ships, it now acted as the timid mouthpiece of the Naval War Staff, 
instructing the Admiral Arctic Ocean that the action was to be broken off ‘if 
an enemy of approximately equal strength was encountered’. This restriction 
was then transmitted from the Admiral Arctic Ocean to Kummetz with the 
following radio message: ‘Against op order rules of engagement are: exercise 
restraint even with equally strong opponent, as taking major risks for cruisers 
not desired by Ftihrer.’** 


5! B.d.K., KTB, 20 Nov. 1942, BA-MA MBox 894/PG 48,733. The extensive documentary 
material of the Naval War Staff on Operation Rainbow is collected in BA-MA RM 7/1,037 
and 1,040. From an operational-tactical point of view it has been carefully evaluated by Bess, 
‘Operation “Regenbogen”’ (there also the first publication of the sketch-maps on Rainbow). 

52 Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 290. For reasons of secrecy the PQ/QP convoys from Dec. 1942 were 
given the abbreviations JW and RW, both began with No. 51, etc. 

53 Bess, ‘Operation “Regenbogen”’, 183-4. 

54 FT 1,648/95 to Chef B.d.K., quoted from original in BA-MA RM 7/1,037, 18; see handwrit- 
ten note in KTB Adm. Nordmeer (Priif-Nr. 1), 30 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/1,040, 119. None 
of the war diaries of the units involved contains the original version of the radio message. In each 
case the words ‘by the Fuhrer’ are missing, and were added subsequently by hand. Raeder had 
let it be known in the Naval War Staff that these words were indeed part of the radio message. 
See handwritten directive from Raeder on the back of the letter from Adm. North Sea, B.Nr. 
g.Kdos. 03 Chefs. Ar, 3 Mar. 1943, ibid. 9. For criticism of the sources on the whole event see 
Bess, ‘Operation “Regenbogen”’, 195-6. 
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Map III.1v.3. Overall Sketch-map of Operation Rainbow, 30-1 December 1942 


Three levels of command in the navy had thus concerned themselves with 
the issue of limiting the risks. Finally, and immediately after sailing, the re- 
sponsible commander at sea received an additional directive which significantly 
reduced his freedom of action, even beyond the limits the Naval War Staff had 
intended to impose. This example demonstrates that the navy had not suc- 
ceeded in mastering the problems of conducting operations in the northern 
sector according to clear principles and with a simple and effective command 
structure. The inclusion of three levels of command was inappropriate given 
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the nature of the tasks and the available fighting forces** (see Diagram III.1v.1). 
Kummetz believed that a simultaneous attack on the convoy from north and 
south offered the best chance of success, and had therefore divided his for- 
mation into two groups in order to complete his assignment at noon on 31 
December during the few hours of twilight (see Map III.1v.3). The tactical 
approach certainly provided the hoped-for opportunities for attack, but these 
were not exploited with sufficient vigour because of the limitations already 
imposed. Both cruisers operated in a highly cautious fashion so as to avoid any 
danger of being torpedoed by British destroyers. These protected the convoy 
so skilfully and courageously that not a single merchant ship was lost. The bad 
visibility ensured that neither side was able to gain a clear picture of the situ- 
ation throughout the engagements. Particular difficulties arose over friend-foe 
identification. Thus the destroyer Friedrich Eckoldt mistook a British cruiser 
for the Hipper, with fatal results. Even the British cruiser formation, despite 
radar assistance, took some time to identify the Hipper, but then intervened 
from the north and took Kummetz completely by surprise (see Map III.1v.4). 
After three hits on the Hipper which reduced the cruiser’s speed to 28 knots 
(and for a time to 15 knots), Kummetz broke off the action; in view of the 
uncertain situation and deteriorating visibility, he saw no prospect of achiev- 
ing results without running greater risks. The southern group with the Liitzow 
had better opportunities to attack the convoy directly, but failed even to deploy 
its destroyers effectively. 

Some of the tactical weaknesses in the conduct of operations were revealed 
in the fact that Hipper and Liitzow operated mainly as independent units and 
did virtually nothing to co-ordinate their tactical picture of the situation.*° 
Kummetz broke off the action solely because of the negative development of 
the tactical situation. It was in no sense true that ‘the escort of the convoy was 
virtually smashed at this stage’,*” nor that—as almost all the German accounts 
of the event have claimed—yvyet another signal enjoining ‘No unnecessary risk’ 
had come in just as battle was joined with the British cruisers. This supposed 
signal is a myth, evidently the result of confusion with the message which had 
been sent on 30 December warning against undue risk.** 

The result of the numerous individual engagements, as the Naval War Staff 
frankly admitted, was a convincing British defensive success against an oppo- 
nent superior in gunnery. The convoy reached its destination without losses. 


55 On the leadership organization see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 37 ff., 197 ff.; Miiller- 
Meinhard, ‘Unternehmen “Résselsprung”’, 517 ff. 

°° Bess, ‘Operation “Regenbogen”’, 191-2. 57 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 200. 

58 See in detail Bess, ‘Operation “Regenbogen”’, 193 ff., with references to the literature and to 
the creation of the legend. The suspicion expressed by Adm. (retd.) Krancke after the war (letter 
from Krancke to Forste, 20 July 1957, BA-MA N 328/29, to the effect that Raeder had ordered 
the ‘history of the radio message deleted from the war diaries’), is not proven by the sources 
available. See esp. the complete collection of radio messages of 1. Skl: BA-MA RM 7/1,037. All 
KTB ibid., RM 7/1,040. Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 200, and id., ‘Raeder’, 113, should be 
amended accordingly. 
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The convoy escort lost one destroyer and one minesweeper. On the other side, 
the Germans had lost one destroyer and sustained damage to the Hipper. 

On 1 January 1943 the British lost no time in announcing the failure of 
the German attack. The positive and expectant mood at Fuhrer headquarters 
was immediately overturned; the naval command, with its premature reports 
on the progress of the operation, was partly to blame for this sudden change 
of mood. At midday on 30 December, in the presence of Goring, Hitler had 
described the navy as a ‘miserable copy’ of the Royal Navy, and dismissed 
the ships in Norway as ‘dead iron’ lying around uselessly in the fiords. Vice- 
Admiral Krancke, who was present, had tried to improve the atmosphere by 
referring to the planned attack by the cruisers. Hitler, whose mood was increas- 
ingly irritable as the catastrophe at Stalingrad unfolded, immediately seized 
on this remark, probably in the hope that a success in the Arctic Ocean might 
throw a small positive light on the grim military situation in the east. However, 
Krancke neglected to refer to Hitler’s own restricting orders despite the dic- 
tator’s interest in the details of the operation: he wanted to be kept informed, 
and Krancke knew that ‘when ships were at sea he could not close his eyes’. 
The remark demonstrates yet again that Hitler saw big warships in terms of 
prestige; they were to bring victories without sustaining damage. When, on 
31 December, Krancke presented him with a U-boat report apparently indi- 
cating a major success in the Arctic Ocean (‘From observation here the battle 
has reached its peak, I see only “red” ’), it seemed that a special announcement 
of the destruction of the convoy might be made to welcome the New Year. 
However, on 1 January 1943, 24 hours after the engagements, no reports had 
been received from the units involved. Hitler flew into a rage, blaming the ap- 
parent failure of the operation on a lack of ability and effort on the part of ‘the 
older naval officers’. Krancke abandoned all further attempts at explanations 
as Hitler intensified his attacks on the naval command and declared that it 
was prepared to act ‘only against merchant ships that don’t shoot back’. Such 
affront was bound—and was intended—to make a deep impression on a naval 
leadership that was particularly sensitive over questions of honour. Later that 
day it was followed by further outbursts of rage. That afternoon, ‘in a state of 
extreme excitement’, Hitler declared that the failure to provide information on 
the progress of the operation was ‘a colossal insolence’: ‘such conduct and the 
entire action showed that ships were completely useless, and served only as a 
bulwark of revolution because the crews spent time lying round and were lack- 
ing in zeal; it meant the death of the High Seas Fleet, it was now his unalterable 
decision to get rid of these useless ships at last, to make more productive use 
of the good personnel, the good weapons, the armoured material.’ Krancke, 
who said not a word, was ordered to report this decision to Raeder.*® Hitler’s 
use of the terms ‘bulwark of revolution’ and ‘High Seas Fleet’ seems to have 
been a deliberate reference to what he regarded as the inglorious leadership of 


5° All quotations from a minute by Krancke of 4 or 5 Jan. 1943: Notiz tiber Ereignisse im 
Hauptquartier, BA-MA RM 7/259, 455-9. 
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the Imperial Navy, which had failed to send the fleet into operation during the 
First World War. He returned to this reproach a few days later, when giving 
Raeder a detailed account of his own view of the previous development of the 
navy. 

Hitler immediately ordered that his decision and the reasons for it should 
be set down in writing by Keitel and his representative for military history, 
Colonel Scherff.°' His comments revealed to the navy leadership that he had 
failed to grasp the basic elements of sea power—the combination of strategic 
position and naval forces in order to threaten and/or protect sea routes. Big 
ships, in his view, were there to conduct duels and bring victories. The strategic 
effect of a ‘fleet in being’ lay outside his horizon of knowledge. 

Krancke initially reported Hitler’s orders to Raeder in a watered-down form. 
However, he then sent his notes to the Naval War Staff, where they were put 
before the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy.®? On 6 January the last known 
discussion between Raeder and Hitler took place. It revealed the deep chasm 
separating the two men.® In particular, the criticism that the navy command 
was itself virtually responsible for the cautious use of the heavy units was a 
crass distortion of the facts which throws a revealing light on the dictator’s 
unscrupulous approach to the truth. The accusations must have come as a 
particular shock to Raeder, a man profoundly influenced by concepts of loyalty 
and obedience to orders. Nevertheless, the prelude to Operation Rainbow 
shows that the navy command bore a certain share of responsibility because 
of its own narrow interpretation of limiting risks. In addition, as the Naval 
War Staff later established,°* Raeder had adopted a largely passive approach 
towards Hitler on this issue, because he thought that there was nothing more 
he could do. Hitler’s criticism of the navy went even deeper than that. It was 
nothing less than a historical judgement which must have been deeply painful 
to Raeder because it denied the Imperial Navy any credit whatsoever. The term 
Hitler chose to use to Krancke—‘High Seas Fleet’—meant the big units which 
were now to be decommissioned. Raeder was given one last chance, more for 
the sake of history, to provide a written justification for the retention of the 
ships.°* That apart, there was only one choice open to him: his resignation 
was accepted by Hitler, at Raeder’s own request, on the symbolic date of 30 
January. The request was yet another mark of loyalty to the dictator—and 
a loyalty which reveals very little sense of overall political responsibility. In 


°° Fiihrer Conferences (6 Jan. 1943). See in detail Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 202-24; id., 
‘Raeder’, 117 ff. 

*! Krancke, Notiz tiber Ereignisse im Hauptquartier (as n. 59), 458-9. 

© It is not clear whether Raeder had taken note of the minute before his discussion with Hitler 
on 6 Jan. 1943. The underlinings and comments indicate that he worked through the document 
thoroughly. 

° Fiihrer Conferences (6 Jan. 1943). See also Raeder, Mein Leben, ii. 286 ff. 

+ 1. SKI Ia 434/43 g.Kdos. Chefs., 13 Feb. 1943, BA-MA RM 7/1,040, 20-3. 

65 1. Skl Ib 154/43 Chefs. ‘Die Bedeutung der deutschen Uberwasserstreitkrafte fiir die Krieg- 
fiihrung der Dreiermiachte’ (draft of 10 Jan. 1943), Fiihrer Conferences (10 Jan. 1943). Extensively 
cited and assessed in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 215 ff. 
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Raeder’s eyes, Hitler embodied the Reich, and even the state itself. He thus 
avoided making a dramatic departure, or causing a sensation which would have 
affected and might even have weakened the Fihrer.® Just as in 1933 he had 
led ‘the navy united and smoothly into the Third Reich to the Fuhrer’, so 
it was now to remain ‘a firm and reliable support of the Fuhrer’.°’ The new 
commander-in-chief, Karl Dénitz, was not Raeder’s preferred candidate, but 
still offered the guarantee that Hitler could rely on the navy in every respect. 

By choosing D6nitz Hitler decided for the ‘other navy’®* which still promised 
to bring him vital success. Yet, astonishingly, the surface ships remained on 
the agenda of his debate with the navy command; within a short time D6nitz 
became convinced that the ships must be sent into action for the relief of the 
army in the east. More skilful in his dealings with Hitler than Raeder had been, 
he persuaded the dictator to withdraw the decommissioning order during only 
his second conference on naval affairs, on 26 February 1943.°° The ships thus 
retained their function as a ‘fleet in being’. However, the naval war effort in 
the Arctic Ocean became less and less significant because, from the spring of 
1943, the Allies sent most of their deliveries of aid to the Soviet Union by the 
less dangerous southern route through Persia. From February to November 
1943, convoy traffic in the Arctic Ocean was interrupted. 


°° Salewski, ‘Raeder’, 119. 

°7 Raeder’s speech to the officers of Navy High Command on giving up the command on 30 
Jan. 1943, published in Salewski, ‘Raeder’, 139 ff. (doc. 8), here 144-5. 

°§ See in detail Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 225 ff.; id., ‘Raeder’, passim. 

® Frihrer Conferences (26 Feb. 1943); on this subject see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 235 ff. 
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I. Doctrine and Preparation of the 
Strategic Bombing War in Great 
Britain and the United States of 

America up to the Beginning of the War 


1. GREAT BRITAIN 


THE doctrine of the strategic bombing war had a number of different roots in 
Britain.’ There were in the first place the writings of H. G. Wells, which were 
already predicting the horrors of bomb warfare before the First World War, 
and the feeling of increasing peril to the British Isles thanks to the aeroplane, 
which could be met only by mastery of the air. In the First World War came 
the first attempts at a strategic bombing war by the Royal Naval Air Service.’ 
The reactions of the British to the German Zeppelin and massive bombing 
raids on London gave a further, lasting impetus in this direction.’ In the 
future such raids were to be stifled from the start by their own bombing, 
or so the committee established in 1917 by the government under the South 
African General Jan Smuts recommended.* The Independent Air Force, which 
never really went into action, was formed for this purpose. The ‘Zeppelin’ 
or ‘Air Scare’ was still further reinforced by the ‘Red Scare’—1i.e. bourgeois 
fear of social revolution—created by the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, since 
it was thought that aerial bombardment of towns might give rise to social 
revolution. Apart from this, there was a widespread conviction that the kind 
of static warfare, involving great losses, that had been seen from 1914 to 1918 
in Flanders could be avoided in future* and made superfluous by pinning 
down the enemy from above and by direct attack on the vital centres behind 
his lines. This would shorten the war and limit losses.° Finally, there was 
the geographically insular position of Great Britain, which meant that only 
bomber forces could inflict direct damage on the enemy. Thus, even before 
the Italian air warfare theorist, General Giulio Douhet, the strategic bombing 
war was already prepared for in theory.’ However, it was also rooted in the 

' Kennett, Strategic Bombing, 1 ff., 42 ff.; Powers, Strategy, 107 ff., 110 n. 25; Bialer, Shadow, 
152. > Jones, Origins; see also Best, Humanity, 266-7. 

* Powers, Strategy, 21; see Fredette, Sky on Fire, 233, which speaks of a ‘trauma’; Kuropka, 
‘Britische Luftkriegskonzeption’. 

+ Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 37; Powers, Strategy, 69; Hyde, British Air 
Policy, 29-30; Jones, Origins, 135 ff. On the political implications of the Smuts Report see more 
recently Sweetman, ‘Smuts Report’; Sherry, American Air Power, 26. 

> 'Terraine, Right of the Line, 62 ff., 73-4, 144. 

© Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 49 ff. 

7 Smith, ‘Matter of Faith’, 424, 431-2. 
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centuries-old British practice of the naval blockade,* which was in principle 
directed against the whole of the enemy country, and whose continuation by 
other means strategic bombing represented, now that the heavy battleships, 
which were increasingly threatened by the new U-boat weapon, had proved 
too costly for a blockade.’ 

The first Chief of Staff of the Royal Air Force, in office up to 1929, Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard,'® salvaged the idea of the strategic 
bombing war over the difficult twenties, when Army and Navy" and the eco- 
nomic measures of the government threatened to extinguish the new fighting 
force, and made it into something like a matter of faith.'” It gained credibil- 
ity through the fact that at that time fighter aircraft were scarcely faster than 
the bombers,'? so that the bombers, as Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin said, 
would always get through.'* A defence against bombing attacks came—as in 
other countries—to be regarded as impossible. It was widely assumed that dan- 
ger therefore threatened less from land or sea, but above all from the air.'* Ideas 
about the effects of bombing on the civilian population in the cities assumed an 
apocalyptic dimension in the thirties, and not only in Britain. They served the 
leadership of the Royal Air Force, the numerous media and politicians, and also 
public opinion, as justification for their demand for a strong bomber weapon,'° 
which should be capable of inflicting on the enemy air forces—in the thirties 
this increasingly meant the Germans—such an obliterating initial air attack, 
conceived as a knock-out blow, by attacking the enemy first and making him 
impotent. Because the ideas of their own bombing weapon were transferred 
to the enemy weapon (mirror image),'’ the Air Staff overlooked—or tried to 
overlook—the fact'® that the German Luftwaffe was neither equipped for nor 
capable of a knock-out blow, or of strategic warfare.'® A correct interpretation 
of the air operations in the Spanish Civil War would have shown that they 
were prepared for the indirect and even direct support of ground troops, more 
suitable for a land power. It was also held that the morale, or will to resist, of the 
German civilian population would soon collapse under the bombing, as it had 
collapsed in 1918, in contrast to Britain.”° So air armament, and in particular 


& Smith, British Air Strategy, 63. ° Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 21-6. 
'0 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 37; Best, Humanity, 271; Smith, British 
Air Strategy, 62 ff. " Kennett, Strategic Bombing, 70. 
" Smith, ‘Matter of Faith’, 432. 'S Haslam, ‘Dowding’, 176-7. 


'* Gibbs, Grand Strategy i. 99 ff., 590; Smith, British Air Strategy, 114; Bialer, Shadow, 14. 

'S Smith, British Air Strategy, 61, 63, 65 ff.; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 
86, 89; Powers, Strategy, 108, 126, 146-7, 156, 197, 202; Bialer, Shadow, 4, 12-13, 46-7, 51. 

‘© Powers, Strategy, 107-57. '7 Bialer, Shadow, 127 ff., 133. 

'8 Wark, British Intelligence and Small Wars; id., Ultimate Enemy, 235; Murray, ‘Appeasement 
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fenftihrung, 91 ff. 

20 Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 37; Hyde, British Air Policy, 412; see also Chief of Air Staff in 
COS (41) 94(0), 2 June 1941: “The ability of our own people to hang on is superior to that of the 
Germans’, and Lord Trenchard’s memorandum of 19 May 1941, PRO AIR 8/929. 
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bomber armament, received priority.’ In 1938 500 heavy bombers had already 
been commissioned.”? Bomber production was only temporarily throttled back 
by the forcing of fighter aircraft production,”* because the unprepared state 
of Bomber Command for effective strategic operations against the German 
interior was recognized, and the German air defence preparations”* had been 
overestimated, so that a German ‘first strike’ was now expected. The strategic 
bomber remained what it had always been, the chief weapon of the Royal Air 
Force.’> Because of it, and because a renewed continental commitment was 
unpopular, the expansion of an army support weapon was neglected.”° 

At the beginning of the war the Royal Air Force in Great Britain had 1,660 
first-class (front-line) aircraft and 2,200 aircraft in reserve, comprising 1,986 
bombers, 928 fighters, 201 close-combat, 341 coastal reconnaissance, and 404 
naval aircraft. There were also 415 first-class aircraft overseas.’ 

In the years 1936-7 a total of 16 operational plans were worked out for 
Bomber Command, sometimes broken down in more detail, and known as 
Western Air Plans (WA) 1-16 (see Table IV.1.1).”* The ideas were based on 
a German air offensive, i.e. a temporary British defensive situation, which 
would be followed by a British offensive phase, in which the German power 
sources would be destroyed, thus creating the conditions for a successful land 
offensive and the occupation of the Reich territory. Only plans WA 1, 4, and 5, 
the offensives against the German Luftwaffe and aircraft industry, against rail 
communications, and against the Ruhr industry, could have their feasibility 
tested by the beginning of 1939— with negative results. Owing to the absence of 
fighter cover and appropriate bombers, the density of the German rail network, 
and fear of German reprisals in the form of indiscriminate bombing—which 
also caused the French to back off from every bombing offensive—as well 
as the hopelessness of mounting a successful bomber offensive against the 
German fuel industry in view of the German—Romanian trade agreement and 
the Hitler—Stalin pact, the options were finally reduced to a propaganda leaflet 
offensive (WA 14), which was now prepared.”? 

In fact, the tactical and technical preparation of the bombing arm for its 
strategic tasks had been neglected, mainly thanks to the parsimony of the 
government, which, battling with the results of economic depression, tried to 
avoid the two evils of the day, Fascism and Communism. The aircraft were 
inadequate in both range and bomb load. There was no practice ground for 
training in bomb launching, for which, ironically, there was no training centre 


2! Smith, British Air Strategy, 182, 307-17, 319. 22 Hyde, British Air Policy, 444-5. 
23 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 95-6, iv. 968; Smith, British Air Strategy, 
285-91. >4 Wark, ‘Luftverteidigungslticke’. 


25 Hyde, British Air Policy, 409; Smith, British Air Strategy, 217, 253 ff. 

26 Smith, British Air Strategy, 304; Terraine, Right of the Line, 64, 80, 196, 320 ff., 331 ff., 
347 ff., 359-60. 27 According to Hyde, British Air Policy, app. vit. 

28 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 88 ff., 99 ff.; Smith, British Air Strategy, 
74, 269-70; on the air plans see also Longmate, Bombers, 61 ff. 

2° Smith, British Air Strategy, 285-301; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 
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TABLE [V.1.1. Western Air Plans 


WA 1 Attack on the German Air Striking Force and its maintenance organization 


(including aircraft industry) 
WA 2 Air reconnaissance in co-operation with the Navy in home waters 
WA 3 Co-operation with the Navy in convoy protection 
WA 4 Attacks on German military rail, canal, and road communications 
(a) Attack on rail and road communications in western Germany ina concentration 
period 
(b) Attack to delay a German invasion of southern Holland, Belgium, and France 
WA 5 (a) Air attack on German war industry 
(b) Ruhr Plan, i.e. air attack on the Ruhr including the military lines of commu- 


nication in western Germany 


WA 6 (WA 5c) Air attack on Germany’s war resources of oil 

WA 7 (a) Attack on Wilhelmshaven in defence of seaborne trade in co-operation with 
the Navy 

(b) Limited attack with air forces alone on Wilhelmshaven 

WA 8 Attacks on specially important depots or accumulations of warlike stores 

WA 9 Plans for putting the Kiel Canal out of action 

WA 10 Offensive against enemy shipping and facilities in German mercantile ports— 
precedence to be given to the Baltic 

WA 11 Plans for setting fire to German forests 

WA 12 Attacks on the German fleet at sea 

WA 13 Attacks on enemy headquarters and administrative offices in Berlin and else- 
where 

WA 14 Dropping propaganda leaflets 

WA 15 Operations against enemy shipping by ‘M’ Mine in concert with the Naval 
Staff 

WA 16 Buoyancy mine attack against German waterways 


Sources: Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 99-103; Terraine, Right of the Line, 
689-90. 


in Germany either before the war. The methods of bomb release were contro- 
versial. High-level attacks were shown to be too inaccurate, low-level attacks 
too dangerous, dive-bombing was regarded as impossible, and prohibited be- 
cause of the shortage of suitable aircraft. The use of navigators additional to 
pilots in larger bombers was not introduced until 1941, after the approval of 
a co-pilot in 1937 for medium and heavy bombers. Meanwhile the navigator 
was still the bomb-aimer. The activity of the air gunners, on whom the safety 
of the whole crew depended in a battle against fighters, was simply a part-time 
duty of the ground personnel, and became a full-time post only in January 
1939. There was no training for air gunners.*® The neglect of this problem is 
astonishing, because the theory was still held that the bomber could defend 
itself by day in close formation and needed no escort fighters, which were in 
any case said to be impossible to build. Aerial photography had been totally 
neglected in Bomber Command. There were no flares*! for use at night. Nav- 

3° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 107-10, iv. 25-30; Terraine, Right of the 
Line, 84, 88; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 100. 


3! Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 111-16, 123-4; Terraine, Right of the Line, 
84 ff. 
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igation was in a terrible state. Above cloud level deviations could be as much 
as 50 miles off target by day, and in August 1939 over 40 per cent of a force 
of bombers were unable to find a target in a friendly city in broad daylight.*’ 
After 1918 the British bomber strategy rested on the assumption that the next 
war could not be won without strategic bombing. Now Bomber Command 
was in a position to inflict only minor damage on the enemy, because it was 
neither sufficiently well trained nor equipped to penetrate deep into enemy 
territory by day and find the targets. In order to avoid a ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade’*? in the air, the Air Staff made every effort to conduct only restricted 
bombing for as long as possible, to avoid German reprisals, given their own 
unreadiness.** 

In view of the latent tendency of the British air-war doctrine towards in- 
discriminate bombing, especially in the Trenchard tradition—Trenchard es- 
timated that the material effect of bombing was a mere twentieth of the effect 
on morale**—the fear of reprisals was only to be expected. In fact, in the 
Royal Air Force War Manual,’*° in contrast to the corresponding German one 
(L.Dv. 16), which names the overthrow of the enemy armed forces as the prime 
goal, priority is given to ‘will-power, or national morale’ as the first goal of 
bombing, ahead of the enemy forces, the labour force, the economy, industry, 
raw materials, the transport system, etc., because “The will-power of a nation 
is the basis of all its war effort. Ultimately it is by the will of the people that the 
Government of a nation is empowered to draw on the other resources for the 
prosecution of the war... A nation is defeated when its people or Government 
no longer retain their will to prosecute their war aim.’ This clearly indicates 
the basically ‘democratic’ approach of the doctrine, because it is a fact that in 
a democracy the will of the people comes first, in contrast to the authoritarian 
state, in which the armed forces in general are the supporters of the regime. In 
agreement with this, it is also stressed that many of the political, economic, and 
industrial systems are at the same time satisfying civil and military needs, with 
workers often living close to their factories, so that air attacks on such centres 
damage both civilian morale and the enemy forces. Although elsewhere efforts 
were made to make a clear division between civil and military—something 
which proved impossible to effect in practice—both are here consciously seen 
as two sides of the same coin. An attempt to distinguish between them would 


% Terraine, Right of the Line, 85 ff., 463; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 
117 ff. 

33 Brave attack by a British cavalry unit in the Crimean War, accompanied by heavy losses. 

%4 Gibbs, Grand Strategy i. 592-3; Terraine, Right of the Line, go—1; Webster and Frankland, 
Strategic Air Offensive, i. 125-6. 

35 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, 86; Terraine, Right of the Line, 9; Gibbs, 
Grand Strategy i. 591. 

%© Royal Air Force War Manual, Part I—Operations, Air Publication 1,300, 1928, in the version 
of Feb. 1940. Referred to for explanation are subsections 1.1, 5, 7-10, 13; amendment of 1 Dec. 
1947: IV. 6, 11; VII. 1, 3, 12, 15; VIII. 8, 14, 26, 27, 38-41, 57, 73; IX. 3, 4; Webster and 
Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 9. 
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of course, in view of the close interconnection of modern technological warfare 
with all spheres of life, scarcely have been successful. Demoralization was the 
actual, ulterior purpose of the bombing and could, as in the earlier hunger 
blockades, be brought about by general war weariness in the face of internal 
desolation. Exhortations to bomber crews not to concern themselves with the 
‘ulterior purpose’ but to direct all their attention to accurate bombing of tar- 
gets do not mean very much, since targets were very vaguely defined, even 
theoretically. “The pre-war RAF was geared to the execution of a strategic ter- 
ror bombing campaign and this was at the core of the Trenchard doctrine.’*’ 
And although in the Anglo-French declaration of 2 September 1939, as a result 
of President Roosevelt’s demand of the previous day not to bomb civilians in 
towns, adherence to the relevant rules of international law was confirmed—as 
indeed it was by Hitler—all that was needed was the ‘government authority to 
begin’,*® as Geoffrey Best puts it, which probably ultimately applied to other 
belligerent powers as well. It had long been known that the limitations im- 
posed on humanitarian and political grounds would at once be lifted in the 
event of indiscriminate attacks by the enemy, to allow for an equivalent riposte, 
as Hitler also announced at the start of the war. This meant that indiscriminate 
bombing was basically already pre-programmed, because it was now up to the 
judgement of the warring parties to determine violations of the rules by the 
enemy. But: ‘We must not be the first to take the gloves off’, as the Chief of 
Staff of the Royal Air Force, Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril L. Newall, wrote as 
early as 27 September 1938, adding regretfully that unfortunately very little 
could be done if no cause for taking off the gloves were present.*’ In the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe it was assumed at the same time that attacks on the civilian 
population were not in accordance with ‘currently valid experience’, unless it 
was a case of ‘reprisals’.*° 

The RAF’s doctrine, which—perhaps more soberly than other air war 
doctrines—accepted the fact that in a modern industrial society civilian and 
military areas were inextricably interwoven, was not, however, automatically 
followed by appropriate action. Other circumstances were needed before in- 
discriminate air raids were made on urban targets. These resulted from Ger- 
many’s initially inevitable method of aerial warfare—inevitable because of her 
geographical position in central Europe—in support of her ground operations, 
and subsequently her operations against Britain, or at least the British per- 
ception of them. This, as frequently happens in war, was based as much on 
propaganda and emotions as on sober calculation. In Germany matters were 
not much different in this respect. The German air offensive against Britain 
in 1940-1 is dealt with in volumes ii and iv of this series. 


37 Hastings, Bomber Command, 48. 

38 Best, Humanity, 270, 274-5.; Gibbs, Grand Strategy i. 593-4; Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 
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2. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In contrast to the British, the Americans had gathered no experience of stra- 
tegic bombing in the First World War; owing to their late entry into the war 
and the nature of their contribution, they had experience only in the support 
of ground troops. This was basically also the appropriate type of operation 
for an army air force—which is what the American land-based air forces were 
until after the Second World War. It was therefore difficult for proponents of 
a strategic bombing war against the power-sources in the enemy hinterland 
to make an impression within the US army,*' and in so doing they not in- 
frequently jeopardized their careers.*”? The best-known example of this was 
General William (Billy) Mitchell.*? He had not only recognized at an early 
stage the significance of air supremacy, to be established by fighter planes at 
the very beginning of a conflict, but had identified as the chief characteristic of 
air supremacy the ability to carry out strategic bombardment of vital centres in 
the enemy hinterland in order to break the enemy’s will to resist, thereby pre- 
sumably shortening the war, saving lives by comparison with trench warfare, 
and being ‘more humane’. By so doing he attracted the disapproval of the army 
command. The naval command was incensed because, albeit in unrealistically 
favourable conditions, he proved the superiority of the air forces over the big 
battleships, a view which was later substantiated in the great naval air battles 
of the Second World War. He left the army early in 1926 after a court martial. 

Mitchell’s ideas, however, lived on in the Army Air Corps, although the 
official doctrine there continued to be that the first task of the air forces was 
to deal with the enemy forces and above all to support their own infantry and 
artillery, as well as spotting and fighting approaching enemy naval forces.** 
A number of factors hampered the replacement of the more co-operatively 
designed official doctrine of the army air forces by a policy of strategic force: 
the priority of indirect and direct support for the army, and the moral revulsion 
felt by large sections of the population against bombing to break the will of an 
enemy country to resist—Japan, interestingly, excepted (here even in 1940-1 
there were racist-inspired ideas of destroying, if necessary with incendiaries, 
Japanese cities, which were easily inflammable owing to their wood and paper 
construction). In addition there was the fact that the United States had no 
major opponent as an immediate neighbour, as well as the defensive character 
of US politics in those days. Nevertheless, the new ideas secretly made progress 
and were formulated in 1938 in the Air Corps Tactical School. 

The chief task of the air forces was supposed to be the destruction of targets 
vital to the enemy’s economy and industry by so-called precision bombing 
(attacks on selected and limited targets) in order to reduce his ability to make 


4 Army Air Forces, i. 14 ff. 
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war and to break his will to resist, because the air forces alone could be sent 
into action in areas unreachable by the army and navy. Economic and industrial 
targets, not the breaking of the morale of the civilian population, were therefore 
of primary importance to the planners of the Air Corps Tactical School, in 
contrast to Douhet, Trenchard, and Mitchell. Only at the final stage of a war, 
when the collapse of the enemy was imminent, should terror attacks be carried 
out to accelerate victory.** In the British-American efforts to reach agreement 
between the two views on strategic bombing in the autumn of 1941 and at 
the Casablanca Conference, these differences were expressed.*® According to 
this—not yet official—air-war doctrine, now that, at the beginning of a war, 
they were expecting a strike by German forces, advanced air-bases had to 
be built as close to the enemy’s vital centres as possible, his economic and 
industrial system was investigated by a secret economic evaluation group, and 
the range of existing bombers increased. All this took place little by little.*’ 
According to agreements between the army and navy in 1931 and 1933, land- 
based aircraft were at first to go into action defensively, protecting the coast- 
line and strategically important access sea lanes. From these were developed 
the long-distance bombers of types B-17 (‘Flying Fortress’), B-24 (‘Libera- 
tor’), and B-29 (‘Superfortress’), which were capable of reconnaissance and of 
attacking land and sea targets. In August 1937 there were already 13 B-17s 
available. This bomber was seen as the basic element of air power.** However, 
there was as yet no question of America as an air power. At the end of 1938 
the American army air forces had only 1,650 officers and 16,000 men. There 
were 500 beginners and 270 advanced students undergoing pilot training.*® 
But at the time of the Munich crisis, the outcome of which was ascribed to the 
German bomber threat, President Roosevelt, who in January 1938 had still 
regarded a strong navy as the vital element of defence, ordered a reinforcement 
of the air forces to protect the western hemisphere, to the agreeable surprise 
of the Army Air Corps. In view of the restrictions imposed by American neu- 
trality laws, it seemed to him advisable, and also more economic, to provide 
a bomber threat in the event of tension, rather than being forced to send sol- 
diers overseas. In general—if it was inevitable—he would have preferred to 
intervene in a war by making American production capacity available, and 
with long-distance bombers and the navy, but not with a large army. Now the 
decision was taken to strengthen the Army Air Corps to 3,750 operational, 
3,750 reserve, and 2,500 training aircraft, and preparations were made for an 
annual production capacity of 10,000—20,000 aircraft for the United States 
and the countries friendly to it. Roosevelt loved large numbers, because to him 
the value of air power, 1.e. the strategic bombing weapon, seemed to lie less in 


*® Hansell, Air Plan, 15, 18, 30-48; Army Air Forces, i. 51-2; Arnold, Global Mission, 149; 
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its use than in the incalculable nature of its threat. The commanding general 
of the Army Air Corps, General H. H. Arnold, described this decision as the 
Magna Carta of the Air Corps, because until then there had been no definite 
expansion programme. With the help of civilian flying schools, he was already 
planning for the training of 100,000 pilots. With the memorandum of the War 
Plans Division of the Army General Staff of 14 March 1939, in which ‘the de- 
struction of enemy air forces on their bases’ was proposed as a defence against 
air attacks, the switch from an ‘offensive defensive’ to a ‘defensive offensive’ 
bombing doctrine was complete.*° 

50 Sherry, American Air Power, 76 ff., 88 ff. (role of Gen. Frank Andrews, Commander, General 


Headquarters Air Force, in changing to the offensive), 98, 101; Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 285, 
310-11; Army Air Forces, i. 119, 679; Goliicke, Schweinfurt, 25. 


II. Air Defence in the German Air 
War Doctrine and the Build-up of 
German Air Defences in Peacetime 


IN the First World War Germany was obliged for the first time to build up 
an air-defence organization against bombing attacks on targets on the western 
margins of the Reich territory lying within tactical range of the British and 
French bombers and airships.' The view that the best aerial defence was aerial 
attack was established at that time, and became one of the basic principles 
of the German air-war doctrine of 1935,” which remained in force far into 
the Second World War. As item 16 states: “Che national Wehrmacht and 
the home country are constantly threatened by the enemy air forces. This 
threat can never be adequately met by defence in the home country alone. 
The aerial threat to the home country necessitates an offensive use of fighting 
forces against the enemy air force in enemy territory from the beginning of 
a war.’ This principle was backed up by the experience of the First World 
War, when 30-40 German bomber crews deployed against Britain, with the 
associated ground crews, tied down some 13,600 men of the British defence 
forces.* “The decisive weapon of an air war’, as the first Chief of General Staff 
of the Luftwaffe, Major-General Wever, explained persuasively at the opening 
of the Air Warfare Academy on 1 November 1935, ‘is the bomber.’* And the 
vital Luftwaffe official Manual (L.Dv.) No. 16 continued: “The idea of attack 
must take precedence over everything else.’ Military and civil defence measures 
were to be taken only ‘incidentally’.* Offensive thinking outweighed the idea of 
defence. The underlying reason for this was primarily Germany’s geostrategic 
situation, which permitted penetration of German air space virtually from all 
sides, and made effective air defence impossible with the means then available. 
The aim was therefore, or so they thought at that time, to reduce the air threat in 
the event of war by attacking on land and occupying a sufficiently deep ‘apron’ 
on the enemy’s territory. The emphasis of the German air forces’ attack should 
therefore lie initially in the direct and indirect support of the ground troops, 
i.e. in co-operative action. For this reason, and because most Luftwaffe of- 
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ficers came from the army, air-defence thinking was strongly based in concepts 
of land warfare. Thus, for a long time, in manceuvres large sections even of 
fighter formations—i.e. air-defence formations—were under army command, 
fighting enemy ground targets, keeping the air-space over their own ground 
troops clear, and preventing the disruption of ground operations from the air. 
Not until the Wehrmacht operations staff decree of 23 March 1937° was the 
subordination of Luftwaffe units to army command centres restricted to the 
tactical subordination of reconnaissance, flak, and aircraft observer and air 
signals units. Fighters were also to be included, not as a matter of course, but 
only ‘as required by the situation on the ground and the overall war situation’ .’ 
For the fighters, the concept of their—and the bombers’— offensive or ground- 
support operation took priority over deployment in the air to achieve and 
maintain air superiority in battle against enemy fighters and bombers. 

The significance of a centrally led defence of air-space by fighters was to 
be grasped only in the later stages of the war.* Before the war this idea—the 
product of a still two-dimensional way of thinking which focused on the land 
war and on the still limited range of the fighters—was overlaid by a regional 
approach to air defence, determined by the object to be protected and by anti- 
aircraft artillery (flak). ‘Air defence’ was seen as a ‘local matter’ as regards 
“both active and passive defence’.® The emphasis was on the flak.'® It was ‘the 
crucial element of air defence’'’ and of ‘utmost importance’ to the defence of 
‘home air-space’.'? The fighters were there only ‘as an extension of the AA 
guns’,'? as General Galland, General of the Fighter Arm, expressed it after 
the war. 

This overestimation of flak arose from the progress it had made in the First 
World War, the results of firing exercises, and its success in the Spanish Civil 
War. From 50 aircraft shot down in 1914-15, its successes had increased in 
1918 to 750, of which a third was achieved in the last two months of the war.'* 
In 1914 about 11,500 shots were needed for one kill; in 1918 only 5,040.'° 
On the basis of unrealistically low aircraft altitudes and speeds, as well as an 
effective firing spread of 30 metres, in 1936-7 it was actually estimated that 
only 47 shots from heavy anti-aircraft artillery were needed per aircraft.'° The 


° MGFA SG R 0225. 

7 See L.Dv. 16, repr. Mar. 1940, incorporating pp. 1-12, subsection 121, with subsections 130-2 
of the 1935 version. 

®’ Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 48, MGFA, Lw 11/b; Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder Bluff?, 188 ff.; 
Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 120. 

° Organization Study 1950, Chief of the Organization Staff in the Luftwaffe General Staff No. 
50/38, Chefs., 2 May 1938, 12, BA-MA Lw 101/4, pt. 3. 

' Planning Study 1938, Luftwaffengruppenkommando 3, BA-MA RL 7/62-4. 


' Schilffarth and Sachs, Unterfiihrer, preface.  L.Dv. 16 (1940), subsection 2. 
'S Galland, The First and the Last, 189; see Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder Bluff?, 190-7; Boog, Luftwaf- 
fenftihrung, 128. ' Budingen, Flakwaffe, 181. 


'S Schilffarth and Sachs, Unterfiihrer, 12. 

'© Milch on 7 Aug. 1942 in BA-MA RL 3/34, 1729; see Renz, Flugabwehr, 99; Volker, Luftwaffe, 
188. See also General of Anti-Aircraft Ludwig Wolff, Die Geschichte des Luftgaues XI, undated 
(postwar notes), 9, BA-MA RL 19/424, according to which they had acted on the excellent 
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importance attached to flak was also demonstrated by the fact that the posts 
of air district commanders [Luftgau-Befehlshaber] and AOCs of air defence 
commands were generally filled by anti-aircraft artillery officers, to whom 
even the fighters, with whose operational procedures they were not familiar, 
were subordinated.'’ The Spanish Civil War moreover demonstrated the over- 
whelming effectiveness of heavy anti-aircraft guns against tanks and pillboxes 
in ground fighting. 

The actual structure of Germany’s air defences was in line with the basic 
principles described above up to the beginning of the Second World War, al- 
though there were of course certain developments which cannot be gone into 
here for reasons of space. A glance at the air-defence situation shortly before 
the outbreak of war will have to suffice. 

On the eve of the war there was still no uniform and comprehensive top 
leadership for national air defence under the commander-in-chief of the Luft- 
waffe, though by June 1939 General Gtinther Rudel, President of the Luftwaffe 
Commission, had ordered an extension of the limits of the air-defence areas to 
create a uniform leadership at least for air-raid protection, in view of the in- 
creasing speed of bombers and the great range of the radiolocation equipment 
being developed.'® The integration of fighters, flak, the observer service, and 
passive air-raid protection in the air district headquarters as operations stafts 
for air defence was only a limited advance, because the fragmentation of air de- 
fence in regional and command terms persisted. Together with the command 
of air offensives, it remained in the hands of the chiefs of the air fleets assigned 
to offensive co-operation with the army groups, or destined for independent 
air offensives.'? From the generally offensive German air-warfare and military 
doctrine it could be expected that greater attention would be directed to air 
attacks. The ‘Air Defence Zone West’ (LVZ West), as the huge anti-aircraft 
barrier”® was called, which stretched more than 600 kilometres from Munster 
to the Swiss frontier behind the West Wall, to a depth of 20-100 kilometres, 
came directly under the commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, because it cov- 
ered the areas of two air fleets (2 and 3). In less vital air-defence areas the 
anti-aircraft units received their orders from the anti-aircraft divisional head- 
quarters, and the fighters from the air district. In the coastal area, air defence 


results of the flak training regiments, while the rest of the anti-aircraft organization lagged far 


behind. 


'7 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 68-9, MGFA, Study Lw 11/b; Wehrmacht Manceuvre Report 
(Luftwaffe) 1937 (offprint: civil air defence); 1 June 1938, 93, 107, BA-MA RL 2 11/159; Boog, 
Luftwaffenfiihrung, 131. 

'§ Chairman of Luftwaffe Committee No. 239/39 g.Kdos., 23 June 1939 to Chief 1st Dept. 
Luftwaffe General Staff, BA-MA RL 4 11/145, 81; Volker, ‘Heimatluftverteidigung’, 105-6, 111, 
166; Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder Bluff?, 176 ff.; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 130 ff. 

'° Volker, Luftwaffe, 166 ff., 289, 291 ff. 

20 Volker, Dokumente, 180-1; Martens, Goring, 136; Irving, Géring, 223; excerpt from Ordi- 
nance Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L., Kdo. der LVZ West, Ia No. 924/38 g.Kdos., 12 Nov. 1938, BA-MA 
RL 7/77. See also BA-MA RL 7/76; Volker, Luftwaffe, 111; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 73-4, 
MGEFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 
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was split between the naval anti-aircraft guns, which protected their own bases, 
and the air districts.”! 

Fighter defence itself was relatively weakened by the hiving off of the heavy 
fighter aircraft or ‘destroyers’ which had now been developed and were in- 
tended as bomber escorts.”* The successes achieved in the last phase of the 
Spanish Civil War by waves of bomber and fighter formations in support of 
the army were reflected in the establishment plans of 24 June 1939,7* which 
foresaw more than 80 groups of assault aircraft (bombers, Stukas, destroyers 
or hunter-killers) and only 27 fighter groups for 1 November 1939. According 
to battle orders, the latter were to be deployed at main air-defence centres to 
protect specific targets, not for independent attacks on enemy bomber forma- 
tions. A contributory factor here may have been the shorter flight-time of the 
Bf 109 E type fighter after re-equipment with more powerful engines.** The 
extent to which the fighter defence as a whole was to be target-bound or long- 
range remained an open question.”* The deficiencies of the air-defence system 
seem not to have disturbed the Luftwaffe leadership, in view of the successes 
achieved in attacks by German air forces in Spain,”® the passivity of the western 
powers in relation to the occupation of the rest of Czechoslovakia, the world 
speed records of German fighters in the spring of 1939,”’ and the allegedly 
imminent availability of superior new German aircraft and weapons.’* In addi- 
tion to this there was an excellent passive civil air-raid protection organization 
in Germany. 

In fact, the preparation of civil air defence had already begun on 29 April 
1933 with the founding of the Reich Civil Air Defence League, to encour- 
age the population to exercise self-defence in the event of air raids, and also 
with the establishment of a Reich Institute for Air Raid Protection to deal 
with all the related problems; there was also the air-raid protection law of 
26 June 1935, its purpose to ‘raise the air immunity of our own nation’.’® 
There were professional fire brigades as fire-defence police within the ordinary 


2! See Der Ob.d.L., Fti.Stab Ic No. 16602/40 g. (Ic/B), 4 Sept. 1940 to WPrAbt/OKW, BA-MA 
RW 3/v. 145. 

22 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 98 ff., 144, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; combat-readiness of fly- 
ing units, status on 8 Aug. 1938, BA-MA RL 2 111/702. 

23 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 100 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; see Riistungsplan, 2. Ab- 
schnitt, Grundlage 25 June 1939, Anl. zu Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L., Generalstab, 6. Abt. No. 2050/ 
39 g.Kdos. (IIT) I. Ang., 30 June 1939, BA-MA RL 2/\v. 953. 

4 Caidin, Me 109; Windrow, ‘Bf 109 E’, 182 ff. 

25 L.Dv. 16 (1940), subsection 180, 250, 267. 

26 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 117, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Luftwaffe General Staff Tour 
1939, discussion of 1st day of play, 3 (Anl. 1 zu Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L., Genst., 3. (takt.) Abt. (1) 
No. 230/39 g.Kdos., V. Ang., 29 June 1939, BA-MA RL 7/160); Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 229 ff.; 
Homze, Arming, 246; Suchenwirth, Jeschonnek, MGFA, Studie Lw 21/s. 

27 World record flights on 30 Oct. 1939 with an He 100 V-8 by Hans Dieterle, who reached a 
speed of 746.7 km./h., and on 27 Apr. 1939 by Fritz Wendel with an Me 209 V1, which flew at 
755.1 km./h. See Homze, Arming, 247. 

28 Homze, Arming, 248-9; Irving, Goring, 253; Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 44 ff. 

2? L.Dv. 16 (1935), Ziff. 24. 
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police force,*° a civil air-defence warning service under the inspection of the 
civil air defence in the Reich Aviation Ministry,*’ and the civil air defence 
itself with its motorized security and auxiliary service (police, fire brigade, 
medical staff, decontamination, veterinary and maintenance services), factory, 
Reich rail and Reich postal air defence, as well as self-defence under local air 
defence wardens.** Finally, there was the aircraft reporting service attached 
since 2 May 1938% to the air intelligence service under the responsibility of 
the air districts. The development of the corollary radar apparatus had been 
neglected in favour of the radio navigation methods needed for air attacks.** 
Those plants which were to be protected from air attacks and were vital to 
the war effort were recorded by the General Staff of the Luftwaffe in air- 
raid protection objective files and classified according to their importance in 
three evaluation classes, which governed the allocation of defence personnel 
to the air districts. In 1936 there were already 2,360 important industrial 
firms.** For passive air-defence measures residential and industrial centres 
were divided into air-defence sites of Ist, [IInd and IIIrd rank.*®° There were 
motorized smokescreen units to camouflage important objectives by means of 
artificial smoke.*” One of the reasons which caused the British government 
in the last two years before the war not to force through the preparation of 
a bombing offensive for the time being was that it assumed a high level of 
efficiency in the German passive air-raid protection organization which made 
the possibility of success seem slight. Instead, the fighter defences were in- 
creased.** 

The German sense of superiority, which went hand in hand with offensive 
thinking, a deceptive consciousness of security, and ideological bias, was re- 
flected in the assessment of the potential enemy in the air.*? Even in 1938 
they believed that the Luftwaffe was at that time superior to any other Euro- 


%° Hampe, Ziviler Luftschutz, 93, 362 ff.; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 90, MGFA, Studie Lw 
11/b. *! Hampe, Ziviler Luftschutz, 298 ff. 

» Tbid. 452 ff., Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, go-1, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

33. For the observer service see Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 33-4, 85 ff., 129 ff., MGFA, Studie 
Lw 11/b; Taktik, 1937, 36 ff., 87, 123-4, MGFA; Hoffmann, Luftnachrichtentruppe, i. 132 ff.; 
Bronner, ‘Flugmeldekompanie’; Oberst a.D. Gustav Ewald, Die Ausbildung im Flugmeldedi- 
enst, postwar study, 1955, MGFA, SO R 640; Air Warfare Academy, Course I, 12 May 1937: 
memorandum on the observer service, air-raid warning service, and civil air defence (excerpt 
from Der R.d.L. LA No. 1310/35 g. LA III, 3), MGFA SG R 549. 

34 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 131 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; there were also scientific 
grounds (false theory) for the non-continuance of radar research in the centimetre wave area. See 
Trenkle, FunkmefSverfahren, 22; Reuter Funkmef, 43-4, 117; on the effects of the offensive theory 
on radar research see Galland, The First and the Last, 69-70; Boog, ‘Scientific Intelligence’, 20 ff.; 
on the development of methods of attack before the war see Trenkle, Punk-Navigation; Price, 
Instruments of Darkness; Niehaus, Radarschlacht. 

35 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 91 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Deichmann, ‘Operative Fitth- 
rung’, 454 ff. 36 Hampe, Ziviler Luftschutz, 52. 

*7 Tbid. 258; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 35-6, 93-4, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Oberst a.D. 
Fritz Themme, The development and use of smokescreen apparatus (study of Jan. 1956), 17 ff., 
MGFA SG R 1203. 38 Wark, ‘Luftverteidigungsliicke’. 

3° Germany and the Second World War, ii. 39-59; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 91-109. 
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pean air force. The British and the French acted ‘democratically’, which 
was evidently regarded as a feeble way to behave. The British were said 
to avoid logical thinking, their organization at the top was ‘almost impos- 
sible’. In fact, it was far better adapted to the needs of modern, high-tech air 
warfare: it included permanent civilian and military advisory and decision- 
making levels (committees) with the necessary constant flow of information 
from all relevant areas, permanent planning sections set apart from the daily 
operational routines, and operations research sections to calculate the eco- 
nomic viability of the conduct of the war. All these were lacking in the 
German high commands and senior staffs, where those with the relevant 
knowledge were kept apart, as encouraged by Hitler’s basic Order No. 1 
of 11 January 1940.*° The gulf between civilian and military in the milita- 
rized German society had also severely hindered such co-operation between 
the two. 

In this assessment of the British air forces in 1938 the greatest interest at- 
taches to the factors essential to a German air defence. To some extent they 
transferred their own air-warfare doctrine to the British, believing that the 
latter would attack the German Luftwaffe first of all, the armaments industry 
in the second place, and the civilian population not at all, except as a measure 
of retaliation.*' In the air-war doctrine of the Royal Air Force, however, the 
priorities were quite different.*? The German leadership also believed that it 
had, as ‘the only state’ to do so, achieved in equipment, organization, tactics, 
and leadership a ‘total concept of the preparation and conduct of the war in 
the air in attack and defence’, and saw in this an ‘all-round lead in readi- 
ness for war’ as well as a ‘strengthening of the overall military position’.** 
All this had led, as regards passive air defence, to the belief that the Ger- 
man ‘national community’ would be more disciplined and better at ‘taking 
it’ in bombing raids than the ‘liberalistic’ British civilian population.** The 
British air-force leaders made a similar assumption with reference to their own 
population.** 

With regard to strength, the Luftwaffe command staff Ic estimated in May 
1939 that there were 2,480 bombers stationed in Britain, 80 per cent of them 
antiquated, and 620 fighter aircraft, two-thirds of them similarly out of date. 
It underestimated the proportion of modern aircraft as well as British aircraft 


*0 Memorandum on the British Air Force, 1 Sept. 1938, BA-MA RL 2 11/469, 25; Howard, 
‘High Command in Britain’; Boog, ‘Luftwaffe und Technik’; id., ‘German Air Intelligence’; 
id., ‘Luftwaffe und Logistik’, 254-5; id., Luftwaffenfiihrung, 103, 492 ff., 508, 553 ff., 556 ff.; id., 
“Generalstabsausbildung’. 

*t On the problem of the ‘mirror image’ see Wark, Ultimate Enemy, 39, 41, 59, 228; Boog, 
Luftwaffenftihrung, 98, 104; id., ‘German Air Intelligence’; Memorandum (as n. 40), 25. 

* RAF War Manual. 

*3 Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic, Die Luftlage in Europe, 1 May 1939, 13, 17, 20, 92 ff., BA-MA 
RL 2 11/446. 

“+ Air Armament Comparison Germany—England, Chief of General Air Equipment No. 740/40 
g.Kdos., 1o Aug. 1940, BA-MA RL 2/356. 

45 See sects. IV.1.1 at n.10, [V.11.1 at n. 34, [V.11.1 at n. 107 (Boog). 
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production capacity.*° ‘Primitive ideas’ prevailed as to tactical training and the 
conduct of an air war, combat-readiness was said to be ‘considerably’ behind 
that of the Luftwaffe, the air defence by anti-aircraft batteries ‘in no way’ met 
current demands, and on geographical grounds Britain was ‘extremely vulner- 
able from the air’.*” They overlooked the fact that Air Fleet 2, intended for the 
air war against Britain, had at the time calculated its chances of success as nil. 
The assessment of the French air forces was similarly optimistic, claiming that 
the equipment of their troops was totally antiquated and their training and 
combat-readiness inadequate. The US flying forces were regarded as ‘at the 
present time relatively weak’, the American air armaments industry as scarcely 
capable of expansion in peacetime, because the necessary initiative and willing- 
ness to take financial risks were not—or so at least it is hinted—very common 
among entrepreneurs in private industry.** This was of course a serious ideo- 
logical misjudgement of the motivating forces in American economic life. Even 
if, six months after the beginning of a war, there could be some expectation of 
a speeding up of effective support of the western powers by the United States, 
the question was still open as to whether the Americans would not then prefer 
to ‘participate with goods rather than blood’, if by then Germany had achieved 
a decisive superiority in Europe. The British and French would concentrate 
their air warfare on the defence of the homeland, though in both countries 
it would be too weak. Their attacking air forces could not be brought into 
full effect against Germany because of the pressure on co-operation with the 
ground troops. Any significant air threat from Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
the Baltic States was regarded as out of the question. From the Soviet Union 
no independent air war against Germany—apart from a few isolated attacks— 
could be expected, because their airborne forces collaborated with the army, 
their training was inadequate, and the air armaments industry was capable 
only of covering current needs.*® Accordingly, the decisive point would be the 
western theatre of war, but there, owing to the strength of the German air 
defences, ‘even the combined efforts of the British and French air forces could 
have only limited chances of success’. The foreseeable technical alignment of 
the individual air forces to the German level was apparently intended to be 
compensated for by special tactical and command preparations for the air war.*° 


*6 Establishment and Strength of Metropolitan Force and Overseas Squadrons as at 31 August 
1939, PRO AIR 8/230; Richards, Royal Air Force, i. 410; Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 100 ff.; id., 
‘German Air Intelligence’, 125, 127. 

*” Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic, The Air Situation in Europe, 1 May 1939, 13-37, BA-MA 
RL 2 11/446 (quote); Study plan 19309, vol. iii. 2-4, BA-MA RL 2 11/3; Gundelach, ‘Gedanken’; 
Christienne, ‘L’? Armée de lair’. 

*8 See Overy, Air War, 181-2, which emphasizes how the American air armaments industry 
was motivated to its unparalleled performance by generous support from the government and by 
rewarding risks with a prospect of profits. 

* Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic, The Air Situation in Europe, 1 May 1939, 14, 36 ff., 47-78, 
BA-MA RL 2 11/446. 

5° On this problem see Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 409 ff., 496 ff., 549 ff.; id., ‘Luftwaffe und 
Technik’, 70 ff. 
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The situation assessment of May 1939 confirmed the conviction that Ger- 
many’s best air defence would be air attack, since the enemy air defences were 
judged to be thoroughly weak. In the case of Britain this was a fateful false 
assumption, decisive in the outcome of the war, based also on the failure to 
take into account the British radar-based fighter guidance system which was 
then being built up.*’ Since the enemy attacking air forces were regarded as 
largely out of date or attached to the ground troops, the German air defences 
would be sufficient in view of the lack of any serious threat from the air. Thus 
further expansion of the Luftwaffe was concentrated on increasing German air 
superiority in the aerial offensive (bomber) squadrons which were regarded as 
decisive for defence.*” 


On the outbreak of war German first-line air forces—apart from reconnais- 
sance and transport aircraft—consisted of about 2,000 attacking aircraft 
(bombers, Stukas, combat and destroyer aircraft) and 820 single-engine day 
and night fighters.*? Night fighting, according to L.Dv. 16, Ziff. 253, planned 
for and tested from 1936 onwards with and without searchlights,** was never- 
theless classified even by July-August 1939 with day fighting, apart from 
one night-fighting Staffel, because the threat from night bombing attacks 
was apparently regarded as small.** Only 709, i.e. 86 per cent, of the single- 
engined fighter aircraft were serviceable, and owing to the neglect of fighter 
training in peacetime there were only 697 fighter crews ready for combat. 
In the case of the twin-engined destroyers intended for attack, conditions 
were better. Of a total of 432, 396 were combat-ready, and 361 out of 363 
crews.*° The majority of fighter aircraft (583) were of the new Bf 109 E 
type; in addition there were 153 fighters of the Bf rog B and D types, and 
33 of the Ar 68 model (night fighter). The destroyers were of the single- 
engined type Bf 109 D, equipped for long-range flying, and also in particu- 
lar the new models Bf 110 B and C, and 1og E. Of 18 fighter Gruppen,*’ 
12 and an additional 6 independent Staffeln were deployed on the north- 


51 Even in July 1940 the radar-led British air defence system was not mentioned in a strike- 
power comparison by the Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic. See Wood and Dempster, Narrow Margin, 
106 ff.; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 97-8. 

52 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 121, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

53 Volker, Luftwaffe, 159; Germany and the Second World War, ii. 58-9; Boog, Luftwaffenftih- 
rung, 139. 

*# Volker, Dokumente, 450 ff.; Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. LA/FI.In. 3 No. 300/37, 28 Apr. 1937: 
Night-fighting procedures: Guidelines (copy), MGFA SG R 137; Air Warfare Academy, Course 
I, 11 Aug. 1937: Air defence tactics (copy), MGFA SG R 548. 

55 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 64-5, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Aders, Nachtjagd, 20-4; 
Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L., Generalstab, Gen.Qu. 2. Abt., No. 1770/39 g.Kdos. (IIA), 2 Aug., 
10 July 1939 (copy), MGFA SG R 993; Der R.d.L. u. Ob.d. L., Generalstab, Gen.Qu. 2. 
Abt. No. 2240/39 g.Kdos. (IIA), 1 Aug. 1939 (copy), MGFA SG R 992; Volker, Luftwaffe, 
174. 56 Kreipe, Késter, and Gundelach, Fliegerische Ausbildung, MGFA, Lw 15. 

57 A fighter-and-destroyer Gruppe consisted of three Staffeln of g—12 aircraft each and had an 
establishment of 40 aircraft including staff. A fighter Geschwader generally consisted of three 
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west and western frontiers as a kind of defensive wall against the west, and 
also in central Germany and round Berlin. Six fighter Gruppen were sta- 
tioned in the east, one of them intended for attack. Apart from 3 destroyer 
Gruppen deployed in the west for defence, the other 7 were intended for 
different operations, 5 in the east and 2 in the west. Thus, of the fighter 
aircraft about 774 were ready for defence and the rest for attack. Of the des- 
troyers, 293 were intended for attack and 140 for defence. The latter were 
deployed together with 522 single-engined fighter aircraft for the air defence 
of the country in the west and in central Germany/Berlin. The greater part 
of the inner Reich and an extensive area of the east were largely deprived of 
air-defence aircraft, in accordance with German operational plans (see Map 


TV.ir.1).°8 


On the British side the independent airborne attacking forces consisted of 
536 twin-engined bombers of the Blenheim, Wellington, Whitley, Hampden, 
and Battle types. In August 1939 the Luftwaffe command Ic had actually as- 
sumed a British front-line force of 973 bombers. There were another 1,450 
bombers in reserve or in the training units. Bomber Command really had 
only 280 serviceable aircraft—not counting the Fairey Battle units assigned to 
support the army in France. Range factors and other technical reasons meant 
that more than half of the bombers available were not capable of mount- 
ing an attack on Germany from Britain.*®? The French bomber strength was 
643 aircraft, mostly of the outdated Bloch 200 and 210 types, and the Amiot 
143. 

The flak artillery, with a strength of about 100,000 men in the summer of 
1939, was increased at the end of August to rather more than three times 
that number. The mixed flak battalions making up their normal strength, and 
consisting of three heavy and three light batteries, were actually quadrupled 
in number. Before the beginning of mobilization the flak artillery consisted 
of 59 mixed and 18 light flak battalions, plus 18 searchlight battalions and 
14 heavy regular flak batteries. This corresponded to 27 flak regimental staf- 
fs, 182 heavy, 23 medium, and 149 light flak batteries, and 59 searchlight 
batteries. In all, the flak arm possessed at the beginning of the war 5,511 


58 The figures given in this paragraph are based on the combat-readiness survey as at 26 Aug. 
1939, BA-MA RL 2 III/702; see also Germany and the Second World War, v/1, map II1.1.1 and 
table III.1.5, and Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 121-2, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Boog, Luftwaf- 
fenftihrung, 139; command and troop organization of air-defence manpower (fighters) as at 1 Sept. 
1939, MGFA SG R 1187. Since there are inaccuracies in the original documents, it is impossible 
to reconstruct the exact strengths fully. 

°° Gibbs, Grand Strategy i. 599; General Staff, 5th Division No. 12070/39 g. (IA), papers on 
foreign air forces, 17 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RL 2/447. Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Of- 
fensive, i. 81, iv. 400 ff., 428. A British bomber squadron had an establishment of 16 aircraft. A 
bomber wing consisted in general of 2 squadrons and thus corresponded roughly to a German 
bomber Gruppe, which had an establishment of 36 aircraft. An English bomber group consisted 
of 4-8 wings. 

°° Feuchter, Luftkrieg, 75; Germany and the Second World War, ii. 58-9. 
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light and medium plus 2,362 heavy AA guns, making a total of 7,873. If 
one subtracts the 43 anti-aircraft battalions under the tactical command of 
the army for its protection, a total of 177 battalions were in readiness for 
the defence of the country, consisting of 151 mixed, 23 light, and 3 rail- 
way flak battalions, plus 60 searchlight and 3 barrage balloon battalions. As 
for anti-aircraft batteries, there were 499 heavy batteries (4 of four 10.5-cm. 
guns apiece, 480 of four 8.8-cm., 9 of two 8.5-cm. railway flak, and 6 of 
four 7.65-cm. Czech Skoda guns) and 478 medium and light batteries (73 
with nine 3.7-cm. guns each, 296 with twelve 2-cm. each, ten 2-cm. reserve 
flak batteries, 89 flak MG batteries or companies, one 2-cm. railway flak bat- 
tery consisting of 12 guns, 3 light reserve railway flak batteries, and 6 flak 
MG reserve companies). There were also 177 batteries with nine 150-cm. 
anti-aircraft searchlights each, and g barrage balloon batteries with 24 launch 
positions in each case. Apart from this, the 7 naval anti-aircraft battalions 
established for national air defence at the most important North Sea and 
Baltic ports must be included, each consisting of 1 heavy and 2 light anti- 
aircraft companies.°' The location of the flak battalions is shown in Table 
1V.i1.1.° 


Corresponding to the location of the fighter and hunter-killer units intended 
for defence, there is also an obvious intention in the distribution of the 
anti-aircraft units to form concentrations in the west, where a greater threat 
from the air was expected.®? But owing to the impending direct engage- 
ments in the east, and through lack of manpower, this could not be fully 
realized. Even if in fact only night attacks and the dropping of sabotage 
troops for the destruction of industrial and transport installations in the Ruhr 
area, round Frankfurt am Main, and in south Germany were initially ex- 
pected, in accordance with Germany’s own doctrine of air warfare, they were 
prepared for a rapid opening of military offensives by surprise air attack. 
The ‘Study-Plan 1939’ therefore called for the creation of immediate, or at 
least very rapid, combat-readiness in the anti-aircraft sector. This was set 
up in such a way that, in view of the high aircraft speeds, its effective area 
lay as far as possible from the bomb-drop area, or the target to be pro- 
tected, with the territory close to the frontier and the coastal area as focal 
points. 


*! Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 128-9, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; the number of anti-aircraft 
guns calculated by Lieut.-Col. Karl-Heinz Hummel in Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 212. All the 
other information on flak at the beginning of the war originated, unless otherwise stated, from 
Hummel, ‘Flakartillerie’, 7-8: 45 ff. Hummel’s figures correspond to the latest research data on 
flak. 

© Owing to the poverty of sources it is not possible to give individual figures on the sites of 
flak units. On air district and air fleet distribution see Vélker, Luftwaffe, 291 ff.; Germany and the 
Second World War, v/1, maps III.1.1, I1.1.6. 

*’ Plan study 1939, i. 9, BA-MA RL 2 II/i, ii. 19-21, BA-MA RL 2 11/2, and iii. 5, 17 ff., 
BA-MA RL 2 11/3; Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, 123-6, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 
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TABLE I[V.11.1. Location of Flak Battalions at the Outbreak of War 


Area of Air Fleets charged with defence to the west: 
Chief of Air Fleet 2 and Commander North: 


Air District VI (Minster) 49 \ 
Air District XI (Hanover) 26 75 
Chief of Air Fleet 3 and Commander West: 3 
Air District VII (Munich) 16 12 
Air District XIT (Wiesbaden) II 
Air District XIII (Nuremberg) 12 53 
Sphere of Air Defence Zone West 14 Fortress flak 
battalions 
Area of Air Fleets charged with defence to the east: 
Chief of Air Fleet 1 and Commander East: 
Air District I (K6nigsberg) 12 
Air District III (Berlin) 33 88 
Air District IV (Dresden) 43 
Chief of Air Fleet 4 and Commander South-east: 112 
Air District VIII (Breslau) 5 
Air District XVII (Vienna) 19 \ aS 


240 


The directions for deployment and battle were adapted to the relevant con- 
ditions of threat in the individual air fleet areas. However, the objectives were 
largely the same. For instance, the chiefs of the four air fleets and Comman- 
ders North, West, East, and South-East—as their official titles ran—had to 
provide protection in the first instance for the air-defence sectors, armaments 
factories, and defence objectives situated in their areas, especially the gun- 
powder and explosive industry, and at the same time secure the waterways 
and transport routes, particularly those leading to the marshalling areas of the 
army in the east and west, the bridges over the Rhine, Weser, Danube, and 
Oder, and especially the marshalling airports of the ground organization of the 
Luftwaffe. The chief of Air Fleet 1 and Commander East was also responsible 
for the protection of the headquarters of the Luftwaffe in Wildpark-Werder, 
and the headquarters of the C.-in-C. of the Army in Zossen-Wunsdorf. Since 
the danger to the south-east from the air was slight, the chief of Air Fleet 4 
had to concentrate above all on the protection of the army marshalling area, 
in Silesia and the districts of Vienna and Ostrava. He could forget about the 
industrial districts of Styria, Linz, and Wiener Neustadt. To the discomfort 
of the commander in Air District VII, General Emil Zenetti, no anti-aircraft 
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protection was envisaged even for the ‘capital of the movement’, Munich, or 
for Berchtesgaden with the Obersalzberg, to which Hitler often retired. Ap- 
parently he and Goring thereby wanted to demonstrate a sense of security. 
GG6ring preferred to concentrate his air-defence forces on the periphery of 
the Reich, so that the population remained as ignorant as possible of military 
action. In an order of the day to the Luftwaffe on the day the war began, 
he proclaimed to his anti-aircraft gunners: ‘Every shot from your guns will 
guarantee the safety of your wives, mothers, and children, and of the entire 
German people.’ 

In fact, the flak forces were far from sufficient for the protection of the 
population. Thus in its war game of May 1939 Air Fleet 2 still thought 
that only 85 anti-aircraft battalions were necessary for the protection of the 
air-force ground organization in its area. When the war began only 51 anti- 
aircraft battalions were available for all defence activities. For the defence of 
the 41 service airfields and operational airports in Air Region VII only 3 
heavy anti-aircraft batteries were in readiness. In the southern part of Air 
Defence Zone West, which was to be occupied by this air region, and the 
extension of which to the North Sea was called for in the Air Fleet 2 war 
game mentioned above, even by December 1939 only 12 heavy batteries at 
distances of 20-30 kilometres were at first available. In the entire Air De- 
fence Zone West, 197 positions for heavy anti-aircraft batteries and 48 po- 
sitions for light batteries had been constructed, but there was no chance of 
manning them fully. The complete threefold overlap of anti-aircraft fire to a 
height of 7 kilometres ordered for this zone was therefore impossible.°* The 
whole project was based on an extreme overestimation of the possibilities. 
In unofficial publications, however, the allegedly mighty defensive strength 
of this zone was also glorified as a tank barrier,°* and the Luftwaffe was 
lauded as ‘unbeatable’ on the basis of the results of the air manceuvres of 
Air Fleet 2 at the beginning of August 1939, and also because of its prin- 
ciples of attack as the best means of defence and of peripheral fighter de- 
fence.°° 

The mighty power of the German Luftwaffe claimed by German propa- 
ganda and above all by GGring, against his better judgement, not only lulled 
the German population and part of the supreme German leadership into a 
sense of false security, but also deeply impressed the Chief of General Staff 
of the French air forces, Joseph Vuillemin, in August 1938 on his visit to 

** Hummel, ‘Flakartillerie’, 7-8: 45-8 (quote); Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 122-3, MGFA, 
Studie Lw 11/b. Further examples of the shortage of manpower emerge from the war diary of Air 
District VII (Munich) (BA-MA), which was preserved in its entirety up to the last five months 
of the war and can be regarded as equally representative of conditions in the other Air Districts, 
most of the records of which were destroyed at the end of the war. On the criticism of LVZ West 
see Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder Bluff?, 188 ff.; Artheim, Luftverteidigungszone West, MGFA SG R 
ee aha ‘Luftverteidigungszone West’, 330. 


°° “Germany’s Luftwaffe is unbeatable: A retrospective view of the Luftwaffe manceuvres of Air 
Fleet 2’, signed ‘K.’, in Deutsche Luftwacht, anti-aircraft defence issue, 1939, 327 ff. 
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Germany” (‘Je suis écrasé’). Together with other factors, it really did seem 
to have made the British and French governments incline towards a policy of 
appeasement for several years.°* The war would show what was truth and what 
was bluff as far as the Luftwaffe was concerned. 


®? Deutsche Luftwacht, anti-aircraft defence issue, 1938, 372-3; Irving, Rise and Fall, 62-3; id., 
Goring, 224; Heinkel, Stiirmisches Leben, 381 Cf. Homze, Arming, 247; Grabmann, Luftverteidi- 
gung, 69, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; state of combat-readiness (of fighter aircraft) on 15 Aug. 1938, 
BA-MA RL 2 111/700. 

6’ Wark, Ultimate Enemy; Smith, British Air Strategy. 


III. The Beginnings of the Strategic 
Bombing War by the Royal Air 
Force, the German Air Defence, 
and American Preparations for 
Air War up to the End of 1941 


1. TRIAL AND ERROR: THE OPERATIONS 
oF RoyvaL AIR FoRCE BOMBER COMMAND 


THE British, and later British-American, strategic bombing offensive against 
Germany will probably remain a unique event in the history of war, because 
no other nation has ever carried out any operation comparable to it in size and 
duration, and the technological situation has since altered to such an extent 
that no such operation could now take place. In its five-year duration the air 
offensive increasingly intruded into the daily life of almost every German and 
was—if not alone, yet quite certainly—decisive in the war, in the sense that 
it forced the concentration of people, weapons, and matériel within the Reich 
and hence a weakening of the land and sea fronts. From the early summer 
of 1944 it brought about a lethal invasion of the German machinery of war, 
without which the war might have continued as an unending horror for an 
unforeseeable time, at least until the use of the first atom bomb. 

In the first months of the war the following ideas determined the behaviour 
of RAF Bomber Command: German air attacks on England had to be pre- 
vented, the British public, longing for action, had to be satisfied, and the still 
limited strength of Bomber Command, with its 280—odd serviceable bombers,' 
had to be protected against excessive crew losses, including loss of future lead- 
ers, and loss of aircraft, and be expanded until the heavy four-engined bombers 
being developed could confirm the belief in the decisive effectiveness of stra- 
tegic bombing (‘bomber dream’) and hence the raison d’étre of Bomber Com- 
mand.” The appeal by President Roosevelt to the belligerents on 1 September 
1939 to refrain from the unrestricted bombing of the civilian population was 
therefore very timely.* As long as the Luftwaffe attacked only military targets, 
Bomber Command also limited itself to attacks on the German fleet at sea and 
to nightly leaflet drops. It was this phoney war, wrote the later Commander- 
in-Chief of Bomber Command, Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, after 


' Longmate, Bombers, 61; Hastings, Bomber Command, 56. 
> See Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 47. 
3 Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 567-8; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 134-5. 
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the war, that saved England.* So it can be claimed that despite its doctrine of 
attack directed ultimately against the enemy’s morale, i.e. against the civilian 
population, it at first imposed the greatest possible restraint on itself with re- 
gard to its bombing policy. The reasons lay in the intention not to provoke the 
Luftwaffe to the indiscriminate bombing of Britain and to reserve itself for 
decisive strikes to be delivered with greater strength, but also in the desire to 
make a favourable impression on the neutral countries, and not least, in hu- 
manitarian considerations. The ‘Instructions governing air bombardment’ of 
22 August 1939° were limited to very restrictively defined, purely military tar- 
gets, which did not yet include the armaments industry. Even on 9 September 
1939 the Director of Plans on the Air Staff, Air Commodore Slessor, wrote: 
‘Indiscriminate attack on civilian populations as such will never form part of 
our policy.’® But already by 15 September he was arguing in a study—with 
few complaints from the Air Staff at the time—that the German air war in 
Poland released Bomber Command from its self-imposed restrictions, that a 
distinction between defended and undefended cities was no longer possible in 
air warfare, and that the bombing of the Ruhr and the oil plants was legiti- 
mate, because ‘except for certain places protected by the Geneva Red Cross 
Convention, the bombardment of almost any object may be justifiable in in- 
ternational law at one time or another, provided that the civil population, as 
such, is not attacked’.” Nevertheless, at first the limitations on the bombing 
war were maintained. 

During the months that followed, the Air Staff and Bomber Command 
hesitated between an immediate air offensive before the Luftwaffe became too 
strong and waiting until they themselves were strong enough. They agreed to 
delay attacking the Ruhr, in which 60 per cent of the vital German industries 
were believed to lie, until the Luftwaffe went on the offensive in the west. Such 
an attack would cause the German population there to lose its morale. The 
French government raised objections to this plan because of France’s weakness 
in the air, from fear of German retaliation against French cities, and because 
it believed that the bombers should be supporting the forces on the ground. 
It proposed air attacks on purely military targets such as assembled troops, 
traffic routes, and airfields, as already planned in Western Air Plan No. 4.° The 
Ruhr plan was then made dependent on prior German air attacks on civilians 
or on a German invasion of Holland and Belgium. Before then the idea had 
been to carry out the attack on oil supplies within 11-18 days and to destroy 
synthetic-fuel factories and traffic routes within the range of the bombers and 
situated outside the towns. 

This optimism, paradoxical in view of the high estimation of their own air 
defences, was based on the assumption that bombers flying in close formation 


* Harris, Bomber Offensive, 36. 

> Air Ministry, Undersecretary of State, 22 Aug. 1939, PRO AIR 8/283. 

® Verrier, Bomber Offensive, 93. 7 PRO AIR 8/283. 
® Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 166 ff.; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 137 ff. 
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could defend themselves with their concentrated armament and thus fulfil their 
missions. As the doctrine itself stated, a fighter escort was not needed.’ The 
belief in the penetrative power of bomber formations by day was subsequently 
shattered by the heavy losses in the operations of Wellington bombers against 
shipping in the North Sea on 4 and 12 December 1939, and in particular on 
18 December in the so-called air battle over the North Sea,'® where more than 
half of the bombers were lost. The daytime fighters proved to be superior to 
the bomber formations defending themselves without fighter escort, especially 
as the bombers did not yet possess bullet-proof fuel tanks. For the time being 
this kind of formation attack by day was abandoned, although the idea of 
daylight bombing raids did not die completely and was revived from time to 
time in the later course of the war. 

The three air battles of December 1939 over the North Sea are really among 
the most important actions of the entire war as regards bombing strategy, 
because they gave a completely new aspect to the war in the air. In the years 
that followed it was conducted predominantly at night, which meant—and 
not only on the British side—converting equipment and altering training and 
tactics, which had an adverse effect on the development of the army support 
components of the Royal Air Force;'' on the German side, too, reorganization 
had to take place. But it was by no means only the negative experience of the 
British in the daylight raids that brought about this change. It was also their 
positive experience in the night leaflet drops all over Germany. The reactions 
of the German defences were slight at night-time. There was not at that time 
an organized night-fighting system,'? and the anti-aircraft guns were not as 
yet very accurate at night. The crews became accustomed to finding their way 
over Germany, and to long flights which at the same time helped to train later 
bomber crews. 

Night sorties over enemy territory were not unproblematic, owing to gener- 
ally poor visibility and cold weather. Aircraft and machine-guns iced up, crews 
suffered frostbite because of the lack of suitable clothing, and there were mis- 
takes in navigation because the development of the appropriate navigation aids 
had been neglected. The dazzling effect of the German searchlights and the 
lack of sufficiently effective parachute flares led to major targeting inaccura- 
cies which undermined the prohibition on blind bombing resulting from the 
restraints still practised.'* 

The most important issue now was the possibility of precision bombing by 
night. At first this was believed to be perfectly achievable, but confidence was 
soon shaken. On 16 March 1940 German bombers attacked the British fleet at 
Scapa Flow and their first targets (airfields) on the British mainland. Bomber 

° See sect. IV.1.1 at n. 30 (Boog). '0 Boog, ‘Luftschlacht’. 

' Verrier, Bomber Offensive, 112-13; see also sect. [V.111.2 at n. 151 (Boog). 

" Aders, Nachtjagd, 25; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 158-9, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; see sect. 
IV.111.2 at n. 153 (Boog). 


‘5 Longmate, Bombers, 77 ff., 82; Terraine, Right of the Line, 463-4; Webster and Frankland, 
Strategic Air Offensive, i. 190-210. 
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Command replied three days later with a night counter-attack on the naval 
airfield at H6rnum on Sylt, selected as a target because of its isolation. With 
these two attacks, after a period of waiting, the real bombing war had begun 
against targets within the respective enemy countries. It began with failures on 
both sides. The aerial photos taken on 6 April reveal this in the case of H6rnum. 
Now it was not only proved that unescorted close formation bomber attacks 
by day were doomed to failure, owing to the German fighter defences, but also 
that although darkness protected the attacking bombers from the defending 
fighters, it also protected the targets from being recognized. So it was high time 
that the problem of precision bombing at night was tackled. The prevailing 
optimism on this issue disguised the necessity of either seeking a different 
kind of bombing strategy, or trying to overcome the difficulties by means of 
technological innovations. The German invasion of Norway on 9 April 1940 
and the beginning of the western campaign on 10 May 1940, both of which fully 
engaged Bomber Command, delayed efforts in this direction. Accordingly, the 
theory of so-called precision bombing by night stood fast, although the means 
of achieving it were not available. Against this background, on 13 April 1940 
the Air Staff told Bomber Command to restrict the activities of heavy bombers 
principally to night-time operations in order to spare the bomber arm and keep 
it alive, which was not possible with unescorted daylight offensives. This meant 
that the decision had finally been made in favour of bomber offensives by night. 
It was clear to the deputy chief of the Air Staff for operations and tactics, Sir 
Robert H. M. S. Saundby, that night bombing could only be indiscriminate, 
unless it was restricted to targets which were identifiable by night.'* 

With the German attack on Holland, Belgium, and France and the arrival 
of Winston Churchill in government on 10 May 1940, British bombing took 
on a new quality. The question of the use of heavy bombers against the Ger- 
man hinterland at night now became extremely urgent. The Cabinet and the 
Defence Committee hesitated, because Britain did not want to be burdened 
with the odium of being the first country to attack civilians, and because there 
was ‘no definite indication that the Germans had departed from their policy 
of bombing military objectives ... There appeared to be no deliberate attack 
on the civilian population.’ Nevertheless, after the Cabinet had decided on the 
late afternoon of 10 May, when some German bombs had fallen on houses close 
to military targets, to allow the Ruhr to be attacked that evening, Churchill 
changed this decision in the afternoon: he decided that they would not attack 
targets east of the Rhine that night, but would wait for twenty-four hours.'® 
Bombing was provisionally restricted to attacks on German supply and rail 


' Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 56-7; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 140, 
210 ff., iv. 109-10; Hastings, Bomber Command, 53; ACAS(T) Saundby, Note on Future Bombing 
Policy, 9 May 1940 PRO, AIR 8/1930; Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command Diaries, 19-38. 

'S Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 165, 1770-1; Chiefs of Staff (COS) (40), Meeting 117, 8 May 1940, 
14.30 h., 2-7, PRO CAB 79/4; War Cabinet, Conclusions, Meeting 115, 8 May 1940, 50 ff., PRO 
CAB 65/13; Conclusions, Meeting 117, 118, 119, 10 May 1940, 8.00, 11.30, and 16.30 h. (quote), 
PRO CAB 65/7, 73 ff., 80 ff., 91 ff.; War Cabinet Defence Committee (Operations), Meeting 1, 10 
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targets behind the front. These were not yet strategic bombing or terror at- 
tacks but simply operationally necessary immediate measures which might be 
described in today’s terminology as ‘interdiction’.'° Even on 12 May the situ- 
ation on the ground was not yet regarded as alarming, because the German 
advance was gaining ground only very slowly. The main reason for restraint 
in deploying the heavy bombers against the Ruhr, which was regarded as de- 
sirable in principle for military reasons, was still, on the morning of 12 May, 
the possibility that the British could be accused of being the first to begin in- 
discriminate bombing, and that this would probably lead to German reprisals 
against Britain. The Chiefs of Staff were already pointing out that conditions 
for attack at night would not be favourable until after 16-17 May, but on the 
evening of 12 May they were already faced with the necessity of taking decisive 
measures, because in the support of their own troops the bombers had suffered 
heavy losses. The Chiefs of Staff therefore took the view that ‘we should be 
striking at the enemy’s vital spot and drawing off his bombers from the land 
battle to attacking targets in England, where our air defences are ready to meet 
them’.'” 

At this meeting Churchill intervened massively in the discussion of the 
‘bombing policy’. In 1917 he had rejected the terror bombing of civilians as 
ineffectual and designated the overthrow of the armed might of the enemy as 
the first task of war, in which of course losses among the civilian population 
were inevitable.'* On the day he entered government he had publicly declared 
through the Foreign Office that the British government would hold back until 
German air attacks were made on the civilian population in England, France, 
or the countries backed by them.'? Now, on the evening of 12 May, Churchill 
no longer regarded himself as ‘bound by our earlier scruples’ in relation to 
an unlimited bombing war, because Germany had given ‘sufficient grounds 
for retaliation’. He did not say what these grounds were, but added that the 
Germans would bomb England in any case, when and where it suited them, 
and the longer England for its part continued to wait, the more unfavourable 
its situation would be. However, even then he had to admit that the German 
restraint was remarkable and indicated that it was not in their interest to be 
obliged to suffer air attacks on their own country. He was right in this, because 


May 1940, 13.00 h., PRO CAB 69/1. On the operations of Bomber Command from 10 May 1940 
to 10 Feb. 1941: Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command Diaries, 39-122. 


'© See Chiefs of Staff, Meeting 132, 14 May 1940, 18.00 h., where the British and French 
air attacks on ‘transport routes to the threatened front’ were discussed, PRO CAB 79/4. They 
took place within the context of the military emergency planning already laid down in Apr. 1940 
and were not a reaction to Freiburg. On the German side these attacks were registered not as 
reprisals but as what they militarily were, and were regarded as insignificant and rather unplanned 
(Luftwaffenftihrungsstab Ic, Lageberichte Nos. 248-58, 11-21 May 1940, BA-MA RL 2 11/205). 

'7 War Cabinet, Meeting 119c, 12 May 1940, 10.30 h., PRO CAB 65/7, 105 ff.; Chiefs of Staff, 
Meeting 125, 12 May 1940, 10.45 h., PRO CAB 79/4; War Cabinet, Conclusions, Meeting 119c, 
12 May 1940, 22.30 h., PRO CAB 65/13, 55 (quote). 

'S Hastings, Bomber Command, 48. 
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the German decisions in relation to bombing were also still very restrictive for 
this reason. Finally, he spoke again in favour of waiting. In these comments 
by Churchill one recognizes an impatience to strike out at last, an impatience 
which was still held back by practical considerations. 

On 13 May the Chief of Staff of the Royal Air Force, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Cyril Newall, commented that air attacks on the German civilian population 
‘could be very effective among the population of the industrial areas of north- 
west Italy’, in that they might restrain Mussolini from coming into the war 
on the German side, which was thought possible. The next day the aviation 
minister pointed out the impossibility of precision bombing on troop move- 
ments at night and the supposedly better chance of hitting the targets in the 
case of oil factories and marshalling yards.”° On the morning of 14 May Lord 
Gort, Commander of the British Expeditionary Forces in France, assessed the 
situation as not unfavourable because no German breakthrough had yet been 
achieved. In the afternoon, when the Wehrmacht broke through to the west 
from the bridgehead at Sedan which had been fought over the day before, 
the situation intensified dramatically. France now asked for a new allocation 
of ten British fighter squadrons. At the morning meeting of the War Cabinet 
on 15 May Churchill reported the alarming cry for help he had received from 
the French premier, Reynaud. After the Chief of Staff of the Royal Air Force 
had spoken of the heavy British aircraft losses of the previous day, Churchill 
asked for two particular issues to be debated: whether fighters should continue 
to be sent to France, and whether military targets in the Ruhr and in gen- 
eral east of the Rhine should now be bombed. According to the report from 
the Chief of Bomber Command, a hundred bombers were prepared for such 
attacks that night. The French General Gamelin had also asked Newall to 
bomb the German hinterland. Dowding, Chief of Fighter Command, which 
was responsible for British home defence, had expressed his opposition to the 
withdrawal of more fighter forces for France and his support for strategic at- 
tacks on the Ruhr, since the Germans would be attacking Britain in any case. 
When this happened he would need his fighters on the British mainland. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Royal Air Force, Sir Richard Peirse, considered 
that air attacks on fuel plants would hold up the German advance. Aviation 
Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair, together with Newall, once again spoke of 
the excessive British aircraft losses in support of the army; the deployment of 
heavy bombers on night attacks would entail fewer losses. Targets far beyond 
the Ruhr were also referred to, such as Leuna, Hanover, and Bremen. Further 
mention was made of the favourable times of the month. The minister of infor- 
mation reported that the public would be sure to support a strategic bombing 
offensive, and in the United States in particular this step would be ‘admired’, 
because up to then they had had the impression that the British were doing too 


20 War Cabinet, Meeting 119c, 12 May 1940, 22.30 h., 56; Conclusions, Meeting 120, 13 May 
1940, 18.30 h., 58 ff.; Meeting 122, Minute 2, Confidential Annexe, 14 May 1940, 68-9, all PRO 
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little. Churchill once again stressed that the land front—it had been further 
weakened that morning by the capitulation of the Netherlands—would be re- 
lieved by a strategic air offensive; it would have a sobering effect on Italy and 
the German people and would remove French doubts of Britain’s willingness 
to make sacrifices. Finally, it would be an immediate contribution to the land 
battle and would cut Germany at its tap root. In the press the step should 
be supported by discreet references to the killing of civilians by German air 
attacks on France and the Low Countries. It was unanimously decided to send 
no more fighters to France for the time being and ‘to authorise the Chief of the 
Air Staff to order Bomber Command to carry out attacks on suitable military 
objectives (including marshalling yards and oil refineries) in the Ruhr as well 
as elsewhere in Germany; and that these attacks should begin that night with 
approximately 100 heavy bombers’.”! 

This was the opening shot in the longest and greatest strategic bombing of- 
fensive the world had ever seen. It was the longest battle of the entire Second 
World War and for many years to come the only instrument left to the British 
of hitting back directly against Germany and hitting it where its power-sources 
lay. The minutes of meetings of the War Cabinet and of the Chiefs of Staff 
make it quite clear that it was the sudden, dramatic worsening of the ground 
situation on 14 and 15 May in particular’? which led to the decision on the 
strategic bombing offensive. The consequences now expected, the withdrawal 
of German flak and fighter units for the national air defence and the switching 
of German bomber attacks to Britain, were intended to relieve the land front 
and to issue an ‘informal invitation to the Luftwaffe to bomb London’,?? where 
it was believed that they could be defeated by means of the new radar-guided 
fighter weapon. The air attack on Rotterdam, mistakenly carried out by the 
Germans because tragically, for reasons of communication, it could not be 
halted,’* was not mentioned in the minutes; nor was the inadvertent German 
attack on Freiburg im Breisgau on 10 May. Although at the time the air attack 
on Rotterdam appeared to the British, who got wind of 30,000 civilian losses— 
in fact there were just 980— to be a terror attack, showing that ‘the gloves were 
off’, it was no longer so regarded after the war (even though opinions dif- 
fered). On the one hand it was taken to be a permissible attack, in the context 
of that time, on a defended city in the front-line area;”* on the other hand, it is 
believed—and this does not contradict the first view—that information to the 


>! War Cabinet, Conclusions, Meetings 121, 122, and 123, 14 May 1940, 11.30 and 19.00 h., and 
on 15 May 1940, 11.00 h., PRO CAB 65/7, 13; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, 
i. 144; Verrier, Bomber Offensive, 85; Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 182. 

22 This becomes clear from the description by Terraine, Right of the Line, esp. 135-47. 

°3 Richards, Royal Air Force, i. 122, speaks of an ‘informal invitation to the Luftwaffe to bomb 
London’. 

24 Jacobsen, ‘Luftangriff auf Rotterdam’; Swint, ‘Rotterdam’; see also Longmate, Bombers, 83; 
Hastings, Bomber Command, 64. On the attempt to recall the Luftwaffe see, more recently, the 
document by the former radio operator in Quakenbrtick, Wilhelm Giesen, 9 Aug. 1984, MGFA, 
Abt. AIF III. On the bombs see Rumpf, Bombenkrieg, 68. 

°5 Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 112, put forward this view, at the same time pointing to the 
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bomber units on the imminent capitulation of the city had been deliberately 
delayed by GG6ring and General Albert Kesselring, Chief of Air Fleet 2, or 
Kurt Student, Commanding General of XI Air Corps,’® in order to spread 
anxiety and fear among Germany’s enemies by a new manifestation of the 
strength of the German bomber weapon. Where Rotterdam is mentioned at 
all in the minutes of the War Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff meetings, it is not 
because of the air attack but in connection with the problem of the large oil 
stocks there, which they planned to destroy in a commando raid so that they 
would not fall into German hands.”’ 

It was remarkable how unanimously the civilian and military members of the 
War Cabinet, but especially the Royal Air Force chiefs present at the decisive 
meeting of 15 May, welcomed the decision to bomb the German hinterland 
at night. ‘I never saw anything so light up as the faces of the RAF when they 
heard that they were to be allowed to bomb the oil refineries in the Ruhr,’ the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Field Marshal Lord Ironside, who was 
also present, wrote in his diary.”® ‘It did one good to see it. They have built 
their big bombers for this work and they have been keyed up for the work ever 
since the war began. Now they have got the chance.’ The recognition, barely 
six weeks old, after the failure of the bombing attack on Hérnum, that it was 
difficult to hit a target at night, was as if it had never been. 

Although the British government accused the Luftwaffe of infringements of 
the law of war in Warsaw and Rotterdam, it did not refer to the international 


associated philosophical and moral problems; also Spetzler, Luftkrieg und Menschlichkeit, 246 ff.; 
Bekker, Angriffshéhe, 118-136; FM Kesselring in IMT ix. 200 ff. 


26 Swint, ‘Rotterdam’. There is no evidence of this. However, it is not disputed that the army and 
Luftwaffe tried to avoid this attack at the last minute and that the bomber forces were directed to 
attack only the defended part of the town north of the bridge over the Nieuwe Maas and therefore 
to fly at only 750 m., which made them especially vulnerable to the enemy ground defences. Swint 
overlooks the fact that on safety grounds the trailing aerials were always retracted in the target 
approach, so that this cannot be interpreted to mean that all possibilities of breaking off the attack 
by means of radio orders were prevented. The great effectiveness of the bombing depended on the 
fact that the fire brigades were insufficiently equipped, the water main was destroyed, and large 
quantities of fatty substances were stored in the sector of the town under attack, which would be 
set on fire although only explosives and not incendiaries were being dropped. Of course, one may 
wonder whether, in view of the willingness to negotiate, an air attack was the appropriate method. 
Possibly it was believed, under the apparently false impression of Dutch delaying tactics and in 
view of the pressure of time—the entire advance into France was still to come, it had gone slowly 
until then, and the breakthrough at Sedan had not yet been achieved—that clear conditions had 
to be created in the rear. The latter comes from a diary entry made a few days later by the Chief of 
the Operations Division of the Luftwaffe Command Staff, Col. Hoffmann von Waldau: ‘After the 
arrival of the tanks, under British pressure the resistance stiffened, concentrated on Rotterdam. 
There remained the radical solution of breaking it with an air attack. The raid by 2 Kampf and 
Stuka Gruppen transformed South Rotterdam into a heap of rubble which would bear comparison 
with Warsaw. After only 2 hours Holland capitulated. Operation Holland was thus concluded’ 
(Tagebuch Hoffmann v. Waldau, BA-MA RL 200/17, 6-7). On the whole Rotterdam question 
see also Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 569-70; Jacobsen, ‘Luftangriff Rotterdam’; Boog, ‘Luftwaffe 
Operations against the Netherlands’. 

27 e.9. War Cabinet, Meetings 119B, 11 May 1940, 22.30 h., 119C, 12 May 1940, 22.30 h., and 
120, 13 May 1940, 18.30 h., all PRO CAB 65/7. 

28 Terraine, Right of the Line, 143, from Ironside Diaries, 309. 
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legal principle of reprisals.*? Churchill was apparently quite determined not to 
move the Germans by the threat of reprisals to abandon their ‘infringements 
of the laws of war’, and likewise his instruction to the press on 15 May seems 
to indicate that any reference to the possibility of British compensatory strikes 
should be avoided. This would necessarily have had the effect of putting a 
stop to the (not intentional, and in practice rather random) bomb drops*® on 
German cities by the end of June 1940 at the latest. After that the Luftwaffe was 
no longer employed on the Continent and still avoided attacking the British 
mainland—apart from a few insignificant attacks on airfields and fuel storage 
installations, flown generally in the line of armed reconnaissance.*’ But in this 
way Britain would also have cheated itself of the one remaining weapon which 
could strike back directly against the Third Reich. The use of this weapon, as 
soon as it was strong enough, emerges not only from the justifications for the 
previous restraint, but had previously been repeatedly and publicly stressed 
by Churchill. Possibly the declaration of 10 May also served this purpose, 
because it can also be seen as the cancellation of the undertakings entered into 
at the beginning of the war with the British declaration in reply to Roosevelt’s 
appeal.*? 

So two things can be established: Churchill tried, on behalf of such an im- 
portant step as the intended use of the bomber weapon as the one remaining 
instrument in the struggle for survival against Germany, to win through pro- 
paganda the moral support of his own people and the international public; 
secondly, we see from the genesis of the Cabinet decision of 15 May 1940 
that the strategic air offensive now beginning against the Third Reich ‘was 
not a reaction to the previous German air war, but the realization of a design 
envisaged long before in the event of war’,** corresponding to the military con- 
tingency planning set out in October 1939 and again in April 1940. Rotterdam 
was simply the front that provided grounds for this step. The real grounds 
were the alarming situation on the afternoon of 14 May, which brought within 
reach the danger of the total occupation of the mainland Channel coast by 
the Wehrmacht, with the consequent increased threat to the British Isles from 
the air. But certainly the psychological climate created by this bombing attack 
must also be taken into consideration. 

With the Cabinet decision of 15 May 1940, Great Britain was the first bel- 


> Tronside Diaries, 258-9. According to this and to Spaight, A7zr Power, 53 ff., the British 
government in the Second World War did not describe any attacks as reprisals, and the Middle 
East Command of the RAF only one, that on Sofia on 6-7 Apr. 1941. In refutation of the use of 
the term ‘reprisals’ see sect. IV.111.1 at n. 107 (Boog). 

%° On this see the daily situation reports of the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic from No. 248, 10o- 
11 May 1940, BA-MA RL 2 11/205 ff.; Bomber Command, Operations Records Book 1939—Dec. 
1942, AHB AIR 24/200; Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command Diaries. 

5! Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic, situation report Nos. 274-6, 6-8 June 1940, No. 279, 11 June 
1940, and Nos. 288/9, 20 and 21 June 1940, BA-MA RL 2 II/208-10. 

*2 On 27 Jan. 1940 in Manchester and on 8 May 1940 in the Lower House, i.e. before the 
Norwegian or western campaigns. See also Spetzler, Luftkrieg und Menschlichkeit, 257-8. 

33 As in Spetzler, Luftkrieg und Menschlichkeit, 256-7, and Veale, Barbarism, 169 ff. 
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ligerent to go over to an air war which was not directly connected with land 
or sea operations. Thus Spaight observed that Britain had begun bombing 
targets in Germany before the Luftwaffe attacked targets on the British main- 
land.** The bomber offensive begun on the night of 15-16 May with the first 
strategic air attack on military targets in the Ruhr, namely oil refineries, cok- 
ing plants, and marshalling yards, produced only moderate results, owing to 
varying visibility. Of 93 bomber crews, only 24 believed that they had found 
their targets, and only about half bombed targets at all.** Saundby’s fear, that 
night bombing must inevitably hit military targets and civilians indiscrimi- 
nately if it was not limited to very visible targets, was confirmed. So Bomber 
Command on the one hand took pains not to allow the bombings to degen- 
erate into an indiscriminate air war, while on the other hand, for the sake of 
more effective operations and also to facilitate the finding of militarily rele- 
vant targets, it broadened their numbers and definition. The instructions of 
22 August 1939 were replaced by an Air Ministry directive to all Royal Air 
Force headquarters of 4 June 1940 which, while still prohibiting the bombing 
of civilians, included among military targets a very great variety of indus- 
trial plants,*° including aircraft factories in north and west Germany. On 7 
June 1940°’ the order went out from the Air Staff that bombs were not to be 
dropped blindly and indiscriminately and were to be brought back if none of 
the indicated targets could be found. Of course, it must by now have been 
clear to the British leadership that precision bombing by night was improb- 
able and that so-called ‘collateral damage’, i.e. unintentional injury outside 
the military objectives, was unavoidable. The orders on precision bombing 
were therefore rather unrealistic and probably served for their own moral re- 
assurance, since at the same time reports on the shock effect of the attacks 
among the German civilian population were regarded as confirmation of the 
correctness of the operations.** Nevertheless, no intention by Bomber Com- 
mand of spreading terror can be detected, even if it is obvious that the type 
of bomb warfare now pursued was moving in the direction of destroying 
the enemy’s morale, the direction which dominated Royal Air Force doc- 
trine.*? 

During the western campaign Bomber Command, underestimating the Ger- 
man fuel situation*® and overestimating the precision of night bombing and the 
effects on supposedly highly inflammable targets, attacked fuel and transport 


34 Spaight, Bombing Vindicated, 68; for this problem see also Legro, Cooperation under Fire, 
157-8. 

35 'The data in the sources differ. See also War Cabinet, Meeting 124, 16 May 1940, 11.30 h., 
PRO CAB 65/7, 144; Smith, Air War Chronology, vol. i; also Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber 
Command Diaries. 

%© Cipher message of the Air Ministry, PRO AIR 8/283; see also Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 182. 

37 Direction from the Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, PRO AIR 8/253. 

38 Longmate, Bombers, 86-7; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 145. 

%° Spetzler, Luftkrieg und Menschlichkeit, 255-6. 

See Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 240-1. 
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targets in particular, and with a view to deterring a possible invasion, ports*! 
and ships. During the Battle of Britain in the late summer attacks were made 
on aluminium and aircraft factories and newly manufactured aircraft, and then 
U-boat building yards in the autumn.* The destruction of woods and crops 
by incendiary foil was attempted, but abandoned after tests in England had 
proved the ineffectiveness of the material planned for this purpose.** The at- 
tacks still failed to produce a concentration of forces, because the Air Staff 
were not yet clear about the effect of the bombing on various types of tar- 
get, and target-finding at night was difficult; too many targets were allocated; 
moreover, the German defences were supposed to be split up and the civilian 
population’s morale worn down by the wide distribution of the attacks. In 
contrast to Churchill and Air Marshal Portal, the head of Bomber Command, 
who thought a broad distribution of bombs was more effective, the Air Staff at 
that time still believed in the more permanent effects of material destruction 
achieved by concentrated bombing.** This view was based on the false belief 
that the crews of Bomber Command were now sufficiently well trained for 
concentrated and systematically selective bombing. The daily air situation re- 
ports from the Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic, in which at that time every flight 
and bomb drop was still being recorded in great detail, reveal, on the contrary, 
that bombs were being scattered over an enormously wide area.** 

The unintentional German bombing of the London area on 24-5 August 
1940 proved helpful to Churchill’s earlier insistence (on 20 July) on the bom- 
bardment of Berlin on 1 September.*® On 5 July he had written to Lord 
Beaverbrook: ‘there is one thing that will bring [Hitler] back and bring him 
down, and that is an absolutely devastating, exterminating attack by very heavy 
bombers from this country upon the Nazi homeland.’*” Now he ordered an 
attack on Berlin for the following night, soon to be followed by others.** In 
this he was pursuing a number or goals. With a correct assessment of Hitler’s 
psychology, he expected counter-attacks to be ordered on London, thus di- 
verting the Luftwaffe from its attacks on the ground organization of the now 
seriously depleted Fighter Command, and from supporting German prepa- 


#1 Churchill ordered the bombing of German ports because of the danger of invasion: War 
Cabinet, Meeting 192, 3 July 1940, 11.30 h., PRO CAB 65/14. 

*” See the directives of the Air Staff to Bomber Command of 30 May, 4 and 20 June, 4, 13, 24, 
and 30 July, 21 and 30 Sept. 1940, in Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 111-27; 
i. 146-9, 153; Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 212 ff. 

*3 See Churchill to Chief of Air Staff, 25 July 1941: ‘It would be nice to carry out an experiment 
in burning down forests’, PRO CAB 120/300. Air Staff (Bottomley) to Chief of Bomber Command, 
28 July 1941, on plan for setting fire to forests, PRO AIR 8/424; Operation ‘Razzle’. See War 
Cabinet, Conclusions, Meeting 191, 2 July 1940, 12.00 h., PRO CAB 65/14; and Meetings 201 
and 219, 12 July and 5 Aug. 1940, ibid. 

** Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 152; PRO AIR 8/424. 

*5 Situation reports of the Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic Nos. 253 ff., BA-MA RL 2 II/205 ff. 
Tress, ‘First Berlin Raids’; see also Best, Humanity, 276. 

47 Colville, Fringes of Power, 186. 

*8 For details on this see Bomber Command, Operations Records Book, 1939—Dec. 1942, AHB 
AIR 24/200; memo for the Chief of the Air Staff of 21 July 1940, PRO AIR 8/1930. 
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rations for invasion. This gave Fighter Command a much-needed pause for 
recovery, to equip themselves to secure the necessary air superiority for a suc- 
cessful defence against invasion. The Luftwaffe would be worn down by the 
concentrated air defence of London. Churchill apparently also wanted to show 
the Americans that England knew how to fight, in order to spur them on to 
greater contributions of aid. Hitler reacted as Churchill had expected, and 
from 7 September 1940 onwards he ordered attacks on targets in London.*° 

With the mutual bombing of the capital cities the strategic bombing war 
took on a new quality. Whereas in the past pilots had brought their bombs 
back when they failed to find their targets,*° on 29 August Churchill announced 
that ‘in view of the indiscriminate bombing practised by the Germans. ..a 
temporary, but distinct deviation from our bombing strategy directed purely 
against military targets would [very soon] be considered’.*' In fact, at that 
time the Luftwaffe was not intentionally practising indiscriminate bombing. 
Their attacks could, however, be so interpreted, owing to the inevitable bomb 
dispersion, and were so interpreted for reasons of war propaganda, although 
later it became clear to the experts in England from the way the bombs landed 
that no such intention was present.*” The numerous points on the map record 
up to the end of July, i.e. until shortly before the beginning of the German 
air offensive against Britain, illustrate the inaccuracy, or wide dispersion, of 
the bombing of Germany (Map IV.111.1), which led to the British bombing 
attacks in their turn being regarded in Germany as terror raids, although at 
that time no such intention existed on the British side. After the first three 
German air attacks on London evaluated as indiscriminate by the Cabinet, the 
latter ordered the minister of aviation on 10 September 1940 to forbid bomber 
crews to bring home bombs.*? The Air Staff had already reminded the captains 
of the bombers on the previous day of the large number of militarily relevant 
targets in industrial areas for the ‘use’ of the bombs, and only the night before 
the bombers had ‘released all their bombs’ over Berlin.** 

Together with Churchill, who on 6 September had proposed attacks on 
small German towns so that they too should be aware that there was a war 
on,*> Portal had for some time also been urging a tougher attitude in the 
bombing war, pointing to the one directly offensive weapon*® for the direct 


*° See also Best, Humanity, 276; Mason, Battle over Britain, 364-5; Tress, ‘Churchill, the First 
Berlin Raids, and the Blitz’, 66. 

5° War Cabinet, Meeting 234, 26 Aug. 1940, 12.30 h., PRO CAB 65/8, 273. See also Spaight, 
Air Power, 263-9. 

5! War Cabinet, Meeting 236, 29 Aug. 1940, 12.00 h., PRO CAB 65/8, 285. 

5? Collier, Defence, 261. 

53 War Cabinet, Meeting 246, 10 Sept. 1940, 12.30 h., PRO CAB 65/0, 45 ff.; Webster and 
Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 225. 

54 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 225; Bomber Command, Operations 
Records Book, 1939—Dec. 1942, 294 (9 Sept. 1940), AHB AIR 24/200; RSC [?] to Chief of 
Air Staff, 11 Sept. 1940, PRO AIR 8/283; Spaight, Air Power, 269. Air Ministry Bulletin No. 
1634, 11 Sept. 1940, quoted according to Spaight, loc. cit. 

55 Harris, Bomber Offensive, 53; PRO CAB 120/300. ’¢ 'Terraine, Right of the Line, 261. 
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demoralization of the German population and the destruction of the Ger- 
man war industry, namely Bomber Command. On 11 September he suggested 
to the Air Staff that after every German air attack on a British town which 
was seen as indiscriminate, a similar attack should be made with some 150 
bombers and 130 tonnes of bombs on one, in each case, of twenty German 
towns, warned in advance by radio—and against Essen even without warn- 
ing, because the whole town was regarded as a military target. They expected 
high devastation by the normal dispersion of bombs.*’ But the War Cabi- 
net decided to continue for the time being to attack only military targets.** 
In Berlin, where there were none of the targets then designated for attack 
(anti-invasion targets, the aircraft, submarine, and fuel industry) according 
to the instruction from the Air Staff on 21 September 1940, ‘the greatest 
possible disturbance and dislocation’ should nevertheless be meted out “both 
against the industrial activities and against the civilian population... .°’ With 
Churchill’s support, Portal spoke on 30 September in favour of the transi- 
tion to an attack on the enemy’s morale, on the grounds that the Germans 
would not hold out as well in this respect as the British.°° He succeeded in 
putting his view across against the Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, Peirse, who 
preferred to continue to regard the inevitable dispersion of bombs as simply a 
by-product of militarily permissible attacks, as before; referring to the charac- 
ter of the German bombing, Portal introduced the idea of diverting the attack 
from the enemy’s means to fight to ‘the will of the German people to continue 
the war’, i.e. the transition to making war on the civilian population. On 25 
October Churchill appointed him Chief of the Air Staff.°' Churchill wrote to 
the Air Staff on 31 October: ‘when the enemy cannot see to hit the latter [1.e. 
military targets], he bombs centres of population and we are now doing the 
same.’°” 

After the British air victory on 15 September 1940, “Battle of Britain Day’, 
and after Hitler’s provisional retreat from an invasion of Britain, which the 
British secret services learnt of at once, and which the British leaders were 
convinced of by the end of October,® the time had come for Bomber Command 
to devote itself fully to its real task, the strategic air offensive against Germany. 
Churchill was convinced that only the air force could win the war, and that 
‘overwhelming mastery in the air’ must be gained to this end. The Fighters 
might have saved Britain in the air battle for the country, ‘but the Bombers 
alone provide the means of victory’. Therefore the ability to drop increasingly 
large numbers of bombs over Germany and ‘to pulverize the whole industrial 


57 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 153-4. 

58 War Cabinet, Meeting 247, 11 Sept. 1940, 12.30 h., PRO CAB 65/9, 49. 

5° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 127. 

°° War Cabinet, Meeting 254, 19 Sept. 1940, 12.00 h., PRO CAB 65/9, 84; Note by AOCinC 
Bomber Command, 30 Sept. 1940, PRO AIR 9/443 (quote). 

*! Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 154; War Cabinet, Meeting 277, 25 Oct. 
1940, 11.30 h., PRO CAB 65/0, 242. © PRO AIR 8/424. 

°’ Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 188 ff. 
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and economic life . . . of the enemy’ must be developed.®* Apart from mine- 
laying, fuel and morale, in addition to warships, were the most important target 
groups of the months that followed, although the Director of Plans—actually 
in contrast to the Deputy Director of Intelligence in the Air Ministry—saw in 
the German bombing even at the end of September only the realization of a 
plan for the destruction of militarily relevant transport targets.°° 

On 21 October 1940 Churchill ordered the establishment of training schools 
for the bombing of Germany ‘under conditions in which admittedly no spe- 
cial accuracy would be obtained’.®* Even before Portal officially took over the 
Air Staff, with the support of the prime minister, he began at a meeting on 23 
October to set up his new bombing strategy of concentrated destruction of tar- 
gets within population centres and with maximum use of fire, as the Germans 
were alleged to have done in Rotterdam.®’ Whereas only one month before 
the former Director of Plans had still warned against a ‘strategy of indiscrim- 
inate terror, with the aim of killing civilians’, not because this was ‘immoral, 
illegal, or impractical’—on the contrary, the Americans would rejoice at every 
German death—but because he had regarded it as ‘foolish and uneconomic’, 
references to probable German reprisals were now brushed aside again with 
the comment that the British would stand up to this better. Towns in which 
trade fairs and congresses took place were to be special targets for bombing, 
and Berlin in any case, on psychological grounds.®* 

On taking up his post as chief of the Air Staff, on 25 October 1940, Portal 
tried ‘to make a definite attempt with our offensive to affect the morale of the 
German people’.®*? Twenty or thirty German towns were to be selected and 
attacked every few nights by 50-100 bombers. Three days later, ten had been 
decided on, plus two in reserve, ‘enough to start with’.”° In justification it was 
regarded as ‘very lucky for us . . . in so far as the Germans may have been 
led away by their theories of the total war into attacking our civilian popu- 
lation instead of concentrating on our aircraft and air-engine factories’.”' On 
30 October the Cabinet had decided, by attacks on military targets as well, 
which were to be the rule, to make the German civilian population in their 
vicinity aware of the seriousness of the war.’* Churchill regarded this as a 
somewhat expanded interpretation of the present methods, not a fundamental 
change. The public was not to know about this. This was made clear in the 


“+ Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 408-9; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 155. 

*5 Deputy Director of Intelligence 3 to Director of Intelligence, 24 Sept. 1940; Director of 
Plans, 30 Sept. 1940, PRO AIR 9/443. 

°° Deputy Director of Plans (op.), 21 Oct. 1940, PRO AIR 8/424. °7 See n. 26 above. 

°*’ PRO AIR 9/443; Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 411. 
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7° HQ Bomber Command to Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, Douglas, 28 Oct. 1940, PRO AIR 
8/1930. 

7 Air Staff to Churchill, 31 Oct. 1940, PRO AIR 8/424. 

” Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. 411; War Cabinet, Meeting 280, 30 Oct. 1940, 12.00 h., PRO CAB 
65/9, 265. 
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directive from the Air Staff to Bomber Command of 30 October 1940.7? The 
two chief goals, according to this, were the bombing of the fuel industry and 
other factories and the battle against the German will to resist. The latter 
was to be concentrated—sporadic attacks being more likely to produce con- 
tempt than fear of bombing—against targets in larger towns, with the object 
of demonstrating to the enemy by large-scale material destruction the power 
of the bombing and the harshness of its consequences. In accordance with the 
alleged German model,” the attacks on towns were to begin with fire-raising 
operations, using as many incendiaries as possible. The waves of bombers that 
followed were to use the fires as targets, thereby hindering fire-fighting efforts 
and encouraging the spread of the fires. Although reference was still made to 
militarily relevant targets in the towns, these were practically speaking only 
the peg on which to hang what was later known as area bombing. Reports 
from agents and neutrals on the effect of the bombing in Germany seemed to 
confirm once again the effectiveness of this new plan of action.’* In addition 
to this, it was a source of satisfaction to the British population, plagued by 
German bombing of their towns, to know that ‘Bomber Command was paying 
back the Germans for what they were doing to them’. This would make it eas- 
ier for them to put up with their lot. The doubts of the British population as to 
whether Bomber Command was hitting back hard enough, and the concern of 
the government over the counter-effect of worsening public morale on the war 
effort, only alleviated by the biased view that German morale was less steady 
than that of the British, were frequent topics of War Cabinet discussions in 
October 1940.”° In fact, as Noble Frankland wrote after the war, ‘the British 
are not such a placid people as they try to imagine. Cornered and wounded, 
they became very dangerous and with virtually one accord, through Bomber 
Command... they sprang at the throat of their seemingly invincibly superior 
opponent.’”” 

The first deliberate terror raid on a German town was carried out with the 
approval of the Cabinet on the night of 16 December 1940 as part of Op- 
eration Abigail with 98 out of the 134 twin-engined bombers which had set 
out, and with only slight effect, against Mannheim. One hundred tonnes of 
explosives and 14,000 incendiaries were dropped.’* Attacks of this type had 
been planned since the summer of 1940, but the British had waited for an 
appropriate motive to execute them, which presented itself when the Germans 
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attacked Coventry.’? Thus, Abigail was declared internally to be a reprisal for 
Coventry and Southampton.*® The purpose of the whole operation was to 
cause the greatest possible destruction in a selected German town.*' Churchill 
had ordered the Air Staff to carry out such attacks on 1 December 1940.*? The 
selection was to be made from a list comprising Hanover, Cologne, Duisburg, 
Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Mannheim.*? On 12 December Portal 
explained the new bombing policy in the Cabinet.** On 13 December the War 
Cabinet approved Operation Abigail, one of the conditions being that it was 
to be an experiment and to receive no publicity. The attack was to be directed 
against heavily built-up towns of general industrial importance, in which the 
bombing target, which was identical with the fire-raising point, was to achieve 
the greatest possible disruption.** After photographs taken five days later had 
shown the wide dispersal of the bombs, the crews, who rightly regarded the 
attack as a terror raid, were ordered to identify their targets accurately; this 
was a matter of operational discipline—indiscriminate bombing led to neglect 
of discipline—as well as a means of disguising the true intention of the attack.*° 
The wide dispersal of the bombs dropped on Mannheim led to the principle, 
important for the later development of the ‘stream of bombs’, of the great- 
est possible concentration over the target in the least possible time to achieve 
maximum destruction. The importance of the initial incendiary attacks for 
target-finding and concentration was recognized.*’ From these considerations 
came the proposal in September 1941 of the scientific adviser to the air min- 
istry, Professor Tizard, to improve technical equipment in order to improve 
formation flying at night and consequently reduce losses.** 

Despite the disappointment caused by the aerial photographs of the re- 
sults of the night raids, Portal informed the chief of Bomber Command, with 
Churchill’s approval, that he was ‘quite at liberty to have another “Abigail” on 
any of the towns previously approved’.*? It became the practice to designate 
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the industrial centre of a town as the target-point, and to attack other towns 
such as Berlin, Cologne, and also coastal towns on the Abigail pattern. Bomber 
Command moved away from precision attacks on militarily relevant targets, 
which had been tried but were regarded as impossible, to the area bombing of 
whole towns.”° 

Initially, however, attacks on military and industrial targets continued, es- 
pecially on oil targets and the German civilian population, according to the 
Air Staff directive of 30 October 1940, in a two-pronged air strategy which 
was later described as a ‘pas-de-deux of alternating targets’.°’ It was thought 
that the seventeen most important German synthetic fuel plants, given priority 
since 10 November,”’ based on the favourable report of the Lloyd Committee 
to the War Cabinet of 16 December 1940 on the effect of bombing on fuel 
targets,** could be put out of action with 3,420 aircraft sorties in four months, 
dealing a fatal blow to the overstretched German fuel supplies.°* The moral 
collapse of the German people, on the other hand, could not be achieved in 
this short time, because there were not enough bombers and the Nazi regime 
was too firmly in control. Out of 628 bombers only 375 were available on 18 
November 1940, and 119 of those only after four days.°* For Churchill, now 
sceptical of patent recipes for the defeat of Germany from the air, the fuel 
targets were situated too far from the population centres. He believed that the 
morale of the British civilian population, depressed by the German night air 
raids, must be raised by even more ruthless counterstrikes. On 15 January 1941 
Bomber Command was therefore directed to continue to attack fuel targets, 
which should now be those in the vicinity of population centres, and in the case 
of unfavourable conditions for raids or failure to find the targets, constantly 
and periodically to bomb industrial towns in order to create fear among the 
civilian population. The hesitation over defining the targets resulted from lack 
of experience with regard to the operational potential of night sorties.°° 

However, the oil plan had been recommended to Churchill as if it were 
supported by personal positive experience of night bombing. At the same 
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time, the chief of Bomber Command, Peirse, had already reported to Por- 
tal in October that, according to distance, a target would be found at night 
by only one out of three to five crews. Nevertheless, in his planning in De- 
cember 1940, Portal assumed a target-finding and accuracy rate of 50 per 
cent, and scarcely less significant precision by night than by day of +300 
yards. The oil adviser to the Air Staff, D. A. C. Dewdney, had also arrived at 
optimistic conclusions regarding the British bombing raids on German petro- 
chemical plants in September on the basis of British aerial photographs of 
targets bombed by the Luftwaffe in Britain and other calculations. Reports 
from agents and from the returning bomber crews reinforced this optimism.®’ 
The disappointing aerial photographs of the raids on H6rnum and Mannheim 
were not taken very seriously because of their poor quality. An aerial pho- 
tography squadron of Spitfires was first set up on 15 November 1940. In 
January 1941 there were only 22 aerial photography cameras in Bomber Com- 
mand, which had a required establishment of 168, and it was not until the 
end of 1942 that all bombers were so equipped. The crews regarded the cam- 
eras as tiresome supervisory tools, Bomber Command saw them as ‘a useful 
adjunct’ but nota ‘vital necessity’ for the training of crews in precision bomb- 
ing.°* Until the end of 1940 Bomber Command was thus permeated by a 
self-induced faith in the great effectiveness of their own bombing operations, 
based on neglect of the aerial photography system. It must also be assumed 
that the Air Staff tried to conceal the sad reality from the political leader- 
ship in order to keep alive the one and only usable offensive weapon, Bomber 
Command,” although Churchill had been informed by the American naval 
attaché in Berlin about the insignificant effect of the British air raids on that 
city. Nevertheless, Dewdney’s investigations showed the importance of nav- 
igational aids for target-finding, of special flares for target-marking, and of 
night cameras. 

In the winter of 1940-1 Bomber Command and its still small number of 
serviceable bombers (see Diagram IV.111.1) was faced with the problem of 
having to retain and increase its strength on the one hand by means of less dif- 
ficult attacks from a greater height, against inadequately defended and hence 
also less important targets, while on the other hand having to drop as many 
bombs as possible on Germany. Churchill followed the numerical develop- 
ment of Bomber Command very closely and did not hesitate to criticize the 
discrepancy between expenditure and results.'°° In the first quarter of 1941 
the weather allowed only 221 sorties against oil targets. Apart from this it 
became known that the aiming error of bombs delivered amounted to 1,000 
rather than only 300 yards. At this Portal lost his faith in the feasibility of the 
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oil plan and concluded that ‘the most suitable object from the economic point 
of view is not worth pursuing if it is not tactically attainable’.'°' 

Bomber Command was protected by Churchill from disclosing these facts, 
and on 9 March 1941, to protect British maritime supply-routes, he allocated 
as new targets, for four months, the German submarines and long-distance 
reconnaissance aeroplanes supporting them, submarine-building yards and 
relevant aircraft plants, and later diesel-engine and submarine battery facto- 
ries,'°? thus sweeping the oil offensive into the background. This would not 
be resumed until 1944.'°? Some of the ‘naval targets’ (diesel-engine factories) 
lay in towns such as Stuttgart, Mannheim, and Cologne, which the Air Staff 
regarded as suitable area targets which would greatly affect morale. Moreover, 
German ships in harbour, especially the battleships Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
nau, and the heavy cruiser Hipper in Brest, were attacked without success 
so that, in agreement with British public opinion, Bomber Command now 
turned to the general destruction of industry by ‘mass attacks on industrial 
areas’'°*—in other words, targets with a larger area which were easier to hit. 

Churchill, Portal, and Sir Robert Vansittart, Secretary of State at the For- 
eign Office, approved this action and President Roosevelt supported the pro- 
posal that some raids should be flown on smaller German towns, in order to 
break the resistance of the civilian population there as well.'°* The legendary 
former Chief of Staff of the Royal Air Force, Lord Trenchard, demanded 
in a memorandum’ that aerial and especially long-distance bomber equip- 
ment should be given priority over army and naval equipment, since neither 
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of these could yet contribute directly to putting Germany out of action. He 
wanted a massive air offensive to reach the furthest areas of the Reich every 
night. Ninety-nine per cent of the bombing of ships at sea, he argued, was 
a failure, whereas bombs on military and industrial targets on German soil, 
even if they did not score direct hits, always destroyed something or killed 
somebody. By this means ‘one hundred per cent of the bomber units .. . 
would be doing “useful work”, not only one per cent.’ Like the chiefs of staff 
and Air Marshal Harris, Trenchard was proceeding from the false assumption 
that German morale would soon collapse again, as in 1918, because they were 
already exhausted, apathetic, and ‘an easy prey to hysteria and panic’ thanks 
to their armaments efforts, hunger, and the constant air-raid alerts. Indeed, 
it was actually believed that the population was ready to revolt against the 
Nazi regime.'*’ The British government’s declaration of 18 April 1941'°° 
responded to the broad consensus that this supposedly favourable moment 
should be exploited by a concentrated bombing offensive against German in- 
dustrial centres and the morale of the civilian population: the Royal Air Force 
was not carrying out ‘reprisal raids’ according to international law (which in 
fact would have made sense only if they could force the German Luftwaffe to 
halt its air attacks on Britain, in which case Bomber Command would have to 
discontinue its attacks too, which it did not want), but would continue its air 
offensive against the German power-potential until the victorious conclusion 
of the war, even if Britain were no longer attacked by the Luftwaffe. 

The chiefs of staff! in fact shared Trenchard’s mistaken view, that ‘the 
most vulnerable point in the German nation at war is the morale of her civilian 
population under air attack’, but regarded his proposal as one-sided, because 
it was based on long-range bombing and paid too little heed to the fighter arm 
and the necessity of supporting the navy in the battle of the Atlantic and the 
army in its land battles. Bomber Command, they thought, was still far too 
weak to shake the fighting morale of German civilians, which they knew to be 
central to the outcome of the war. Therefore, in the summer, as the strength 
of the bomber force grew, Portal ordered that more weight be allotted to this 
viewpoint in the selection of targets. ''° 

Although Churchill continued to prefer attacks on centres which were poorly 
defended,''! the obvious targets were once again transport objects, but this 
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time with more prospects of success, since, owing to the expansion of military 
operations to the Soviet Union and North Africa, the German transport system 
seemed to be overloaded and one of ‘the weakest links in the German economic 
chain’. Transport targets, owing to their quite considerable area, were suited 
to the still limited precision of the bombing and, since they were close to 
towns and residential districts, guaranteed not only tactical but also in the 
long term strategic successes, because the bombs which missed the transport 
targets would affect the civilian population (the planners were thinking here 
in particular of the industrial workers).''* This might even lead ultimately to 
the occupation of Germany without the need for conquest. On moonlit nights 
with good visibility the British still expected that with the 600-yard aiming 
error they could hit railway targets of the size of marshalling yards with 16 
per cent accuracy. For reasons of range, they wanted to restrict themselves to 
the seven marshalling yards which were regarded as particularly important, 
at Hamm, Osnabrtick, Duisburg-Ruhrort, Diisseldorf, K6ln-Kalk (North), 
Schwerte, and Soest, which made up a third of the total German capacity, 
from whose destruction a lasting effect on the overall system was expected, by 
which the Ruhr would be cut off from the rest of the Reich. This amounted 
to a ‘half-way stage between area and precision bombing’,'!? which had been 
arrived at theoretically, but the British were still attached to the principle of area 
bombing by night, since in addition to this, owing to insufficient knowledge of 
the interdependence of the various industries, they believed that their sorties 
should put as much as possible of the replacement potential out of action.''* 
The new directive from the Air Staff to Bomber Command dated 9 July 1941 
reflected these ideas, according to which, with the major German losses in 
Russia, civil morale and transportation routes were thought to be Germany’s 
weakest points at the time. The selection of railway targets ‘adjacent to workers’ 
dwellings and congested industrial areas’ was now quite deliberate.''® 

Two further factors determined bombing strategy from June 1941: Chur- 
chill’s demand that after the Battle of Britain had ended the relatively ‘unem- 
ployed’ Fighter Command should be employed increasingly,''’ and the desire 
to relieve the desperately overtaxed Soviet Union, at least in the air, through 
more activity by Bomber Command as well. Both measures were to wear out 
the German daytime fighter force—night fighters did not yet play any great 
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role—and were to force the Luftwaffe to move a great many aircraft back from 
the eastern front to the Channel coast. Raids known as ‘Circuses’, with escorts, 
were increasingly flown by day against German military targets on the Chan- 
nel coast and also against French goods trains, together with fighter sweeps, 
known as ‘Rhubarbs’. Recognizing British intentions, German day fighters, 
which were supposed to be tied to the Channel coast, so that the bombers 
could fly unhindered into the German hinterland, frequently did not accept 
battle, and were considerably superior to the escorting fighters. The bombers 
considered themselves too good to be used as ‘bait’. The Vichy Government 
protested at French civilian losses, so that Churchill had to call for greater cau- 
tion in these air operations and forbade area bombing in high-altitude raids. 
French workers were to be warned in advance of raids. 

The result of both operations was disappointing.''® At the end of 1941 
British losses in the Circus operations were four times as high as German 
losses, and 75 day fighter squadrons were tied down in England, with only 34 
squadrons in the whole of the Near and Far East. The ratio of German air forces 
in the east to those elsewhere was unchanged. Thus these operations were 
strategically unsuccessful. It was demonstrated once again that unescorted 
bombers were easy prey for fighters by daylight and that at night for the time 
being no individual targets could be attacked with any hope of success, but 
only whole cities. The Air Staff apparently adapted with difficulty to this fact 
and continued to maintain the idea of targeted daylight raids, if only because 
the destruction of whole cities was still too vast an undertaking.''? Bomber 
Command thus seemed destined to remain a coarse night-bombing weapon 
for the time being, a bludgeon, because it was incapable of functioning with 
the accuracy of a rapier either by night or, above all, by day. More quantity was 
needed for the role of night ‘bludgeon’ against area targets than for use as a 
‘rapier’ against precision targets, but enough bombers of the necessary size and 
range were not yet available. Consequently, even the area bombing of German 
towns could not yet guarantee conclusive success. The Air Staff's demand for 
an enlargement of Bomber Command to 4,000 bombers nevertheless met with 
scepticism from the government precisely because of the inaccuracy of the 
bombing. The government had no wish to concentrate so greatly on only one 
of the weapons with which the war might possibly be won.'*® This was the 
reason for proposing the daylight attacks just mentioned, but they failed to give 
a good account of themselves. So in the summer of 1941 Bomber Command 
was caught in a vicious circle. 
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The Chief of the General Staff and the First Lord of the Admiralty looked 
like angels of mercy with their memorandum to Churchill of 31 July 1941. 
Although the army was seeking expansion to 55 divisions and the navy was 
expanding its numbers of escort ships, the memorandum, intended as an in- 
formation document on the strategy to be adopted at the coming meeting with 
Roosevelt, proposed the building of a heavy bombing fleet as the first stage in 
the deployment of the other offensive forces and as ‘the new weapon, on which 
we must principally depend for the destruction of German economic life and 
morale’. The use of bombers was to be limited only on tactical and technical 
grounds by the limitations of air-space above Britain. The background for this 
sudden euphoric confidence of the chiefs of staff in bombing was the recent 
reverses and losses of the navy and the army in the Mediterranean, the At- 
lantic, North Africa, and Greece, as well as the German advance in the Soviet 
Union. But it also demonstrates the persuasive work Portal had put in with his 
colleagues. Churchill was still in favour of ‘continued and intensifying bom- 
bardment’ of Germany and Italy from the air to bring about their internal 
collapse, but at the Atlantic Conference the memorandum met only with the 
disapproval of the American chiefs of staff, to whom it seemed too euphoric 
and immoral.'”! 

In this unfavourable situation for the army, navy, and Royal Air Force, Mr 
Butt, a member of the War Cabinet secretariat, submitted a report on the 
results of bombing operations against Germany in the past two months—a 
report named after him and prompted by Lord Cherwell, Churchill’s sci- 
entific adviser.'?? It was established by aerial photographs that of all the 
bomber crews who believed they had hit the required target, only an av- 
erage of one-third had penetrated the five-mile zone surrounding it. In the 
French ports the figure was actually two-thirds, but in the Ruhr only one- 
tenth. A French port, it turned out, was twice as easy to find as a target 
in Germany, but when this was in the Ruhr, it was four times as difficult 
as anywhere else in Germany. With a full moon two-fifths of the bombers 
reached the five-mile zone, on a dark night only one-fifteenth. If the total 
of the bombers that took off was taken as the basis for calculation, these 
figures worsened by one-third in each case. This revealed that most of the 
bombers had dropped their bomb loads in open country, which roughly coin- 
cided with the detailed lists in the situation reports of Luftwaffe Operations 
Staff Ic.'?? The report caused a great stir. Churchill and Cherwell insisted 
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on improved navigation training and technology.'?* Cherwell also suggested 
training particularly good navigators, who should fly ahead and start fires in 
the target areas, into which the units that followed were to drop their bombs. 
The Air Staff developed new tactics, according to which in future on every 
raid at least 25,000—-30,000 incendiary bombs would be dropped in the first 
instance, in the shortest possible time with the greatest possible concentra- 
tion, by specially trained units, and the explosives which followed would hold 
up the work of the fire crews and destroy the water mains. The purpose was 
to unleash a fire storm in the centre of every town attacked, which would 
wipe out the whole town. The difference in practice between this and the 
German Pathfinder unit Kampfgruppe 100 was that the latter used the incen- 
diary bombs to mark targets, while Bomber Command used them to create 
fires over a wide area.'*> However, the new instruments and heavy bombers 
needed to produce the desired concentration in the right place did not yet 
exist. 

Cherwell finally suggested the development of a target radar, an improved 
flare bomb for target locations, and the establishment of an operational research 
section, which would analyse the operational results of Bomber Command and 
would assist in the preparation of the best possible operational decisions on a 
scientific basis. It was set up in September 1941.'*° The introduction of the 
new electronic instruments was delayed, because enough of them had to be 
produced to avoid giving the enemy any opportunity for counter-developments 
through their premature use in isolated cases. This would have reduced the 
period of effectiveness of the instruments. Only the night cameras gradually 
brought to an end the phase in which the commanders did not know exactly 
what their bomber crews were doing in the raids. The partially controversial 
Butt Report, together with Cherwell’s and Dewdney’s studies, did not start 
a tactical and technological revolution, but simply hastened a development 
which had already begun and marked the final switch from the so-called preci- 
sion attacks on selected targets to area bombing, or an indiscriminate air war. 
In view of the proven inaccuracy of target-finding, area bombardment seemed 
to be the one practical possibility for the effective use of bombers at night. 
Of the 4,000 bombers of which Bomber Command dreamt, every single one 
was now really needed, in order, Portal concluded, to compensate for inaccu- 
rate bomb-aiming.'”’ Calculations made on the basis of the effects of German 
air raids on Britain, especially on Coventry, to define the time and bomber 
requirement for the ‘destruction of German economic life and morale’, pro- 
duced this figure of 4,000 heavy bombers. With these, 43 German towns with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants each, and a total population of 15 million, were 
to be destroyed. For this purpose it was believed that 50,o00—60,000 tons of 


4 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 179-80, 247 ff.; Frankland, Bombing Of- 
fensive, 60 ff. 

125 See Boog, ‘Unterschiedsloser Bombenkrieg’. 

6 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 251, 312. 7 Tbid. 152, 248-57. 
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bombs, ten times the current tonnage, had to be dropped every month. On 
25 September 1941 Portal informed Churchill of this.'?* It was the theoretical 
basis of indiscriminate war in the air. 

The issue resulted in a controversy between Portal and Churchill. The latter 
was more impressed by the negative conclusions of the Butt Report than by 
the optimistic calculations of the Air Staff, and had become sceptical. He now 
regarded it as ‘disputable whether bombing by itself will be a decisive factor 
in the present war’. The effects of bombing had been greatly exaggerated. 
The air defences seemed likely to be stronger than the bombing raids. An 
increase in the accuracy of bombing to 100 per cent would in fact raise the 
bombing force to four times its strength. In his reply Portal tried to change 
Churchill’s mind. If, as Churchill believed, the British bombing offensive was 
only an annoyance to Germany—thougha heavy and growing one—then a new 
strategic conception was needed immediately. But there was no reason for this, 
because there was no reason to regard the bomber as a weapon of declining 
importance. With a fraction of the quantity of bombs that the Air Staff was 
planning to release over Germany in 1943, German attacks on England had 
killed and wounded 93,000 civilians in the last year. And once again he repeated 
the argument that German morale was more vulnerable to bombing than that 
of the British.'”° 

In his reply of 7 October 1941 Churchill once again expressed his scepticism 
about relying on a bombing war alone. It would have to be supported by 
attacks on land, by revolts in German-occupied countries, and above all by 
the entry of the United States into the war. Only in this way could the war 
be decided. Even if all the towns in Germany were rendered uninhabitable, 
it did not mean that German military control would be weakened or that war 
production would not continue. The Air Staff was exaggerating the effects of 
bombing. This had depressed responsible British statesmen before the war 
and contributed decisively to the abandonment of Czechoslovakia in 1938. In 
Britain, of 750,000 hospital beds prepared for air-raid casualties, only 6,000 had 
so far been used. Perhaps Germany would have expanded so greatly by 1943 
that it would be largely independent of the houses destroyed in the homeland. 
It would be different if the German Luftwaffe were so greatly reduced as to 
make accurate daylight bombing possible; but this was not now possible outside 
the radius of fighter protection. There was no surer way of winning the war than 
to persevere. Despite this scepticism, however, Churchill continued to take a 
lively interest in the bombing offensive.'*° Finally Portal was reassured, in a 
conversation with Churchill, as to the prime importance of bomber operations 
and of building up Bomber Command on the largest possible scale. What was 


"8 PRO AIR 8/258. 

"° Churchill to Portal, M 940/1, 27 Sept. 1941, and Chief of Air Staff 5801, 2 Oct. 1941, PRO 
AIR 8/258, CAB 120/300; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 182-3. 

80 Memo M 973/1, PRO AIR 8/258; AIR 8/424; CAB 120/300. Webster and Frankland, 
Strategic Air Offensive, i. 184-5. 
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now needed to strengthen confidence in its capabilities was success. But from 
August to November 1941 there were almost invariably heavy losses, especially 
on the night of 7 November, when 37 out of 400 bombers dispatched were lost. 
On 13 November 1941 the order went out to Bomber Command not to press 
attacks unduly, in view of the necessary conservation of equipment and crews 
and the build-up of the bomber forces.'*! Hopes were concentrated on the 
new technical instruments which were coming into use in 1942-3. Attacks on 
German industry and transport targets dwindled by January 1942 to 40 per 
cent, with only 3 per cent losses, while those in support of the navy rose to 67 
per cent by February 1942.'*’ 

The possibility, in view of the inability to achieve precision bombing, of 
dispensing with a further expansion of Bomber Command in favour of a 
reinforcement of the air forces co-operating with the army and navy, which 
were desperately in need of such support, was apparently not considered, 
because it would have jeopardized faith in the bombers and the independence 
of the Royal Air Force.'**? Nor would it have been possible, for reasons of 
morale, to stop using the one instrument with which Hitler could be directly 
attacked, since ‘the greatest immorality open to us in 1940 and 1941 was to 
lose the war against Hitler’s Germany’ .'** 


The period of the British strategic air war against the German Reich which 
ended at the end of 1941 was one of trial and error, and of disappointments 
for the Air Staff. It can be divided into three phases. The first continued to 
the end of April 1940, and saw the conversion of Bomber Command from a 
daylight-bombing to a night-bombing weapon. The second, from 11-15 May 
1940 to March 1941, was characterized by the attempt to fly precision raids at 
night on synthetic-fuel works and ships, among other targets, but also covered 
the first deliberately indiscriminate bombing raid and after this a division 
of targets into those of military and those of psychological relevance. In the 
third phase, to the end of 1941, the trend towards indiscriminate air raids 
or area bombing strengthened; the tactical and technical foundations for this 
were also laid down.'** The main reasons for the incipient transition to area 
bombing were recognition of the generally inaccurate bomb-aiming at night, 


‘31 War Cabinet, Meeting 111, 11 Nov. 1941, PRO CAB 65/20, 142; Chief of Air Staff to 
Churchill, 4 Jan. 1942, and correspondence Portal and Bottomley to Peirse, PRO AIR 8/408; 
Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 186-7, 254 ff.; iv. 142; Terraine, Right of the 
Line, 460 ff.; Harris, Bomber Offensive, 97 ff. 

132 Verrier, Bomber Offensive, 93-4; Terraine, Right of the Line, 470. 

33 See Hastings, Bomber Command, 125-6. The belief that the development of a dive bomber 
would have led to an Army Air Force or to an auxiliary air force of the army was apparently 
widespread in Britain, Churchill referring to it in a letter to Portal of 27 Aug. 1941 (PRO AIR 
8/258). '4 Frankland in Terraine, Right of the Line, 507. 

85 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 233. On the operations of Bomber Com- 
mand from Feb. 1941 to Feb. 1942 see in detail Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command 
Diaries, 123-237. 
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and the high value which still attached to the morale factor in British bombing 
doctrine. 

The organization that developed in Britain to control strategic bombing 
was composed equally of military and civilian experts and posts, and based 
on a co-operative committee system, to its own advantage and in contrast 
to the authoritarian command organization for strategic bombing in mili- 
tarized Germany.'*° The constant influence and supervision of Churchill, 
with Professor Lord Cherwell as his scientific adviser, was quite decisive. 
In contrast, Hitler took only a sporadic interest in the German bombing of 
Britain. His contacts with science were never close, either in this case or in 
general. 

The planning and selection of targets for the bombing raids proceeded at first 
from the incorrect assumption that the German economy was fully mobilized 
for war and that the breaking-spoint for industry and morale would soon be 
reached. These exaggerated expectations, however, which continued through 
the first years of the war, when Germany seemed to be getting more and more 
powerful and Bomber Command was still being built up, acted as a spur to the 
morale of the British forces and the population.'*” 

Despite the stronger concentrations, there was still little persistence in at- 
tacking targets (see Map IV.111.2), because Bomber Command was still too 
weak and technically limited, as well as being frequently diverted to other 
missions. There was also still uncertainty over the correct choice of target'*® 
and in the definition of ‘morale’ targets, until the criticism of the Ameri- 
cans with reference to morale as an objective at the end of 1941 compelled 
the joint planners to a definition which included under that term the dis- 
ruption of transportation and of living and industrial facilities of the Ger- 
man population. The emphasis was not so much on the killing of civil- 
ians as on depriving them of the means of working effectively. Basically 
this was only a cosmetic circumlocution, a euphemism for a specific rea- 
son, which said nothing about the reality of indiscriminate or area bomb- 
ing.'%° 

Despite exaggeratedly optimistic reports from crews and intelligence ser- 
vices about the bombing raids over a long period, and despite high expecta- 
tions, the damage inflicted by Bomber Command was very slight, because of its 
relatively small numbers and its failures in navigation and precision bombing. 
The night raids by the British on military industrial targets were also classified 
by the Luftwaffe Command Staff as ‘of no appreciable effect’ and ‘occasionally 
a serious nuisance’. The War Economy and Armaments Department regarded 


136 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 261-70. 

87 Ibid. 271-83; Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 140-1. 

188 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 285-95; Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 
134 ff.; on the issue of fuel see also PRO AIR 8/408. 

‘8° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 295-9. 
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Map IV.111.2. British Bomber Command Targets, 1941 
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the damage inflicted on Germany at the end of 1941 as ‘insignificant’.'*° There 
was as yet no paralysis and no great dislocation in German industry, and the 
morale of the civilian population was still completely intact. 

Even if Bomber Command had achieved little by the end of 1941, its activ- 
ities were not in vain because it was gathering valuable experience as to how 
bombing raids could be made more successful, and was beginning to study 
the necessary conditions on a scientific basis. The four most vital needs that 
Bomber Command had to fulfil at the end of 1941 were to increase the number 
of bombers and the transition to heavy, four-engined bombers, of which only 
35 were in service in November 1941; the expansion of training; the intro- 
duction of new navigational aids; and a new attitude towards the incendiary 
bomb."*! 


2. THE GERMAN AIR DEFENCE!” 


The activity of the Luftwaffe in the campaign against Poland seemed to prove 
that the basic principle of the German conduct of the air war, that attack 
was the best means of defence,'*? was correct, despite the inferiority of the 
Polish forces. The inferior Polish air defence was quickly put out of action, 
after which all the fighter formations intended for air defence in the east— 
in accordance with experience in the Spanish Civil War and the intellectual 
influence of Major-General Freiherr von Richthofen on the young chief of 
the Luftwaffe General Staff, Jeschonnek—could be deployed to support the 
ground offensive. The same applied to the flak, which proved its worth here, 
as in Spain, in ground warfare. Whenever the situation in the air allowed, 
it should be with the advanced troops.'** It was therefore generally the best 
anti-aircraft units which, at the end of October 1939, were withdrawn from 
national air defence and made up into two independent, motorized anti-aircraft 


0 Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ia (KM) to OKM IL, 29 July 1941, BA-MA RM 7/170, 111 ff.; 
see Air Force General Otto Hoffmann von Waldau, Personal Diary (16 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RL 
200/17, and the military economic situation reports of the OKW War Economy and Armaments 
Department from June to Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/99. Germany and the Second World War, iv. 
825. Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 300-6; Terraine, Right of the Line, 472; 
for a critique of the previous course of the bomber offensive see also Verrier, Bomber Offensive, 
81-152; Harris, Bomber Offensive, 45 ff., 98-9. 

! 'Terraine, Right of the Line, 472. 

‘2 The German strategic air war operations of 1940 (Battle of Britain) are discussed in vol. ii, 
and their continuation to May 1941 (night-time air offensive against the British war economy and 
naval supplies) in vol. iv of this series, the remaining Luftwaffe activities in association with the 
land and sea operations respectively. On the attitude of the Luftwaffe to indiscriminate bombing 
see also Boog, ‘Unterschiedsloser Bombenkrieg’. The reaction of the German population to the 
bombing, and the internal policy and propaganda measures of the National Socialist regime 
relating to this, are the subject of vol. ix/1, the effects of the bombing on the German armaments 
industry are covered in vol. v/2. The shortage of archives makes it impossible to document the 
highest level of the German conduct of the air defences as thoroughly as the management of the 
British bombing offensive. 143, See L.Dv. 16, subsect. 16. 

‘4 Activities Report of the President of the Luftwaffe Committee for 1939, Gen.d.Flakart, b. 
R.d.L. a. Ob.d.L. No. 620/41 g.Kdos., 87, BA-MA RL 4 II/145. 
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"5 each consisting of 2-3 anti-aircraft regiments, to be deployed in the 


corps, 
planned western offensive as a mobile operational reserve of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, together with massed tank formations at the focal 
points of the ground battle. 

‘Towards the end of the Polish campaign, the fighter defence was reorganized 
by the total shift of focus to the west. Only three fighter Gruppen and one Staf- 
fel remained in central Germany. All the other fighter and destroyer units were 
attached to Air Fleets 2 and 3 and subordinated by them, for the most part, to 
the air divisions intended for the coming western campaign.'*° These divisions 
were elevated on 3 October 1939 to flying corps,'*” owing to the extension of 
their command authority and for other reasons. In the context of the plans 
of attack in the west the new command structure turned out to be extremely 
impractical, inasmuch as it enabled the necessary co-ordination of fighters and 
anti-aircraft for air defence to be carried out only at Air Fleet level. Nor did it 
do anything to help the worsening situation in which far-reaching transfers of 
fighter units between air districts and air fleets were possible only by involving 
the next highest authorities of the air fleet or the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Luftwaffe. 

Of course the importance of a uniform and spatially expanded air-defence 
organization was already recognized, especially in view of the constantly in- 
creasing speed of aircraft. This was demonstrated by the demands made by 
the President of the Luftwaffe Commission and General of AA Artillery under 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, General Rtidel, for an expansion 
of the air-defence areas, and for air defence in the context of the air fleets 
to fall under a single commander.'**® But these were ignored in the interests 
of the offensive, for which single command posts were set up and dealt with 
in very different ways by the two western air fleets, Nos. 2 and 3. The lack 
of uniformity of the air-defence organization also reflected consideration vis- 
a-vis older air district commanders who had come from the army. It was 
also the result of the dual nature of fighters and destroyers as air-defence 
and air-attack arms, and last but not least, it was encouraged by the gen- 
eral concentration on preparations for attack and the still limited extent of 
aerial activity of the British in the winter of 1939-40. The fighters’ success- 
ful defence against a formation of 19 British bombers, 7 of which did not 
return home, flying into the German Bight on 4 September 1939'* had left 
the German air defences in peace for their further expansion over the next 


5 Hummel, ‘Flak Corps’; id., ‘Einsatz der Flakartillerie’, 9: 25. 

"6 R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. Genst. GenQu 2. Abt. No. 2810/12/39 re Chain of command of fighter 
units, MGFA SG R 1110. 

"7 R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. Genst. GenQu 2. Abt. No. 7290/39 g.Kdos. (II A), 2 Oct. 1939, BA-MA 
RL 2 II/183. 

8 Activities Report of the President of the Luftwaffe Committee (as n. 144), 81, 92. Jeschonnek 
also had this aim, as Kesselring states, Gedanken, 178. 

4° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 192; R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. Lw.Fii.Stab Ic 
No. 192/39 g. (II/III), Situation Report West No. 15, 6 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RM 7/328. 
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few weeks. But the organizational arrangements came down on the side of the 
offensive.'*° 

Another contribution to this was the defensive successes, greatly overesti- 
mated on the German side at the time, on 3, 12, and above all 18 December 
1939 in the so-called air battle over the North Sea.'*' This cost Bomber Com- 
mand 12 out of 24 bombers dispatched, of which 22 had reached the target 
area. The losses were attributable to the numerically greatly superior Me 
10g and 110 fighters of the Geschwader commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Schumacher. On the German side they actually believed, wrongly, that 44-52 
bombers had attacked, of which 34-6 had been shot down. The German losses 
were no more than 2 Me rogs. A further 9 fighters were damaged (after the war 
Air Commodore Schumacher actually referred to 20). The previous chapter 
reported on the significance and consequences of this event for the Royal Air 
Force. Only the chief result will be repeated here: the transition of the British 
to night bombing and the restriction of daylight raids to the range of their own 
fighters. 

There were also very far-reaching results for German air defence and the 
conduct of the war in the air and in general. As British night bombing began, 
the German flak defences were faced with great problems of audio-visual 
location and seemed at first to be almost neutralized by the bombing. The 
Luftwaffe Command attentively recorded the increase in British night sorties 
and was gradually forced to build up a night defence system based on radar. 
Radar instruments of the ‘Freya’ type, wavelength 2.4 m., but with no altitude 
reading, located the bombers over a distance of about 120 kilometres, whereas 
the radio listening service actually observed their preparations for take-off at 
a distance of 540 kilometres. The personnel and matériel needed to establish 
a radar-controlled air-defence system were detached from other operational 
interests and armaments projects, until the general shortages made any further 
expansion of the system impossible, and the system itself became almost inef- 
fective in 1943 at the latest, thanks to the new British ‘bomber stream’ tactics. 

The successes of December 1939 over the North Sea confirmed the ef- 
fectiveness of a composite fighter defence and the correctness of appointing 
regional fighter commanders to the focal points of the air defence and the 
fronts in general. They also confirmed the Luftwaffe command in its view that 
daytime fighter aircraft were adequate for their tasks, so that priority could 


80 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 149, 154 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. 
Genst. GenQu 2. Abt. No. 7740/39 g.Kdos. (II A), 19 Dec. 1939 (disposition order for Fighter 
Commanders 2 and 3), BA-MA RL 2 II/183. On the problem of offensive and defensive aircraft 
see Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 137-8. 

5! See sect. [V.1u.1 at n. 11 (Boog); Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 192- 
201; Boog, ‘Luftschlacht’; Reuter, Funkmef, 81-2; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 157 ff., MGFA, 
Studie Lw 11/b; R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. Lw.Fui.Stab No. 2027/12/39 g. (II/IID, 15. Dec. 1939 (Situ- 
ation Report West No. 115), No. 2287/12/39 g. (II/III), 20 Dec. 1939 (Situation Report West No. 
119), BA-MA RM 7/331; Air District HQ XI Ic No. 1980/39 g., 4 Dec., No. 2170/39 g., 15 Dec., 
and No. 2200/39 g., 19 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RL 19/526. Figures given differ in contemporary 
German data. 


TABLE I[V.11.1. Performance of German, British, and American Aircraft Relevant to Reich Air Defence in the First Years of War 


Model and 


series 


German fighters 
Me 109 E 


Me 109 F 

Me 110 C/E 
British fighters 
Hurricane I 
Spitfire I 
British bombers 
Wellington II 
Hampden I 
Whitley V 


Blenheim IV 
Lancaster I 
Mosquito IV 


US bombers 


B 17 ‘Flying Fortress’ 
B 24 C ‘Liberator’ 


Sources: Aircraft in Profile, iv. 41 ff., ix. 19; Green, War Planes, vols. i, ii, and vii; Kens and Nowarra, Flugzeuge; Kopenhagen and Neustadt, Flugzeug- 


No. of 
engines 


4 


Normal 
crew 


10 


Max. speed 
(at m. 
altitude) 


570/5,500 
620/2,000 


510/5,000 


505/5,350 
570/5,800 


400/5,200 
410/4,500 
350/4,500 
420/3,600 


460/3,500 
635/9,740 


480/8,000 


Service 
ceiling 


(m.) 


11,500 
13,500 


10,900 


10,100 
10,400 


6,500 
6,200 
5,700 


5,900 
7,400 
11,300 


11,350 


10,540 


Rate of 
climb 


(m./s.) 


17.0 


II.1 


Max. range 


(km.) 


600 
710 


1,200 


800 
820 


3,200 


In relation 
to bomb load Min. 
(km./t.) 


7O 


4,000/0.6 
or 2,200/2.0 
2,800/0.9 
or 2,800/0.9 
2,650/1.8 
or 2,650/1.4 
2,250/0.5 
1,900/5.4 
2,195/0.68 


5440/0 580 
or 3,400/2 
2,100/4 


Tactical 
penetration (km.) 


Max. 


Armament 
(mm.) 


2X%7.9 
2X%20.0 
2X7.9 
IX15.0 
5%7.9 
2X%20.0 


8X 7.69 
8X 7.69 


6X 7.69 
8X 7.69 
5X 7.69 
5X 7.69 


8X 7.69 


8X 12.7 
1X 7.69 
7X12.7 


typenbuch, 522 ff.; Munson, Weltkrieg Il-Flugzeuge, 47, 85; Price, Bomber; Richards, Royal Air Force, i. 411 ff., ii. 373; Webster and Frankland, Strategic 
Air Offensive, iv. 447-53; Taktische Eindringtiefen, Luftwaffenfiihrungsstab Gruppe T, 1 Apr. 1941, BA-MA Lw 106/g (copy); Goliicke, Schweinfurt, 


55; Hess, B-17; Army Air Forces, i. 748-9. 
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continue to be given to the expansion of the offensive bombing weapon. This 
meant that, later on, a timely switch to air defence was criminally delayed.'*’ 
In general, an overestimation of the tactical and technical capabilities of the 
fighters, and the Me 110 in particular, became widespread in the Luftwaffe 
command staff and in German propaganda. ‘Our fighters and destroyers’, 
wrote the General of Flak Artillery in a statement to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Luftwaffe, ‘are greatly superior at the moment to the British 
and French fighting aircraft in speed and armament’'*? (see Table IV.111.1). 
The success of radio reconnaissance, which was really designed for strategic 
tasks, led to its increased tactical use and also to the limitation of the now 
apparently superfluous interception flights of fighters over the North Sea. 
The installation of a total of 9 ‘Freya’ sets by May 1940 between Wangerooge 
and the Palatinate to supervise the run-up to the North Sea, the Ruhr, and the 
industrial centres on the Middle Rhine, coupled with the December successes, 
gave rise to the assumption that no enemy aircraft unit could enter Reich air- 
space unobserved.'** To sum up, the chief importance of the air battle over 
the North Sea lay in the overestimation of German air defences supported by 
fighters, and in the division into two of the air-space over the Reich that was 
now being initiated, dividing the German-occupied area into a daylight and a 
night-time theatre of war, with quite different demands and new problems for 
anti-aircraft and fighter defences at night. 

At first no attention was paid to this, owing to the still minimal activity of 
Bomber Command over Germany. In the winter of 1939-40 Goring did not 
regard night fighting as a pressing issue.'** Night fighters were still being used 
in daytime roles and there was no plan to expand the night fighters beyond 
the two existing experimental Staffeln, Staffel 10 of Fighter Geschwader 2 and 
Staffel 11 of Training Geschwader 2, although the night fighter was already 
recognized as the strongest means of defence at night.'** On the principle 
that air defence was a local matter, night-time defence was left mainly to the 
anti-aircraft units, with their searchlights and listening devices, especially as 
the British too were still dependent on good visibility at night and did not 
yet possess any very fast bombers. In addition, it was assumed that from the 
summer of 1940 ‘Wtirzburg A’ type radar would be available to pinpoint enemy 
aircraft and as fire-control instruments for anti-aircraft guns.'*’ 

After radar range-finding instruments had been introduced, the consump- 
tion of heavy anti-aircraft shells per aircraft brought down was in fact reduced 

182, See Galland, The First and the Last, 78 (offensive thinking prevailed); Boog, Luftwaf- 
fenftihrung, 124-50, 505 ff. 

53, Activities Report of the President of the Luftwaffe Committee (as n. 144), 85; Galland, The 
First and the Last, 81. 

‘54 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 174 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

85 Aders, Nachtjagd, 25; Reuter, Funkmef, 82. 

156 Activities Report of the President of the Luftwaffe Committee (as n. 144), 85; Hummel, 
‘Einsatz der Flakartillerie’, 9: 25-6. 


187 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 161, 167 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Trenkle, Punkmefver- 
fahren, 28 ff.; Koch, Flak, 210. 
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from about 8,000 in 1940 to about 1,500 in later years.'°* The flak artillery 
which had been multiplied within a few weeks of mobilization by the instal- 
lation of 3-4 mobilization units per peacetime unit devoted itself to the now 
urgently necessary training of its reserve personnel, since the sudden expan- 
sion had caused the training level to sink below the pre-mobilization stan- 
dard.'*° It had to be converted to repelling night bombing raids, which before 
the war, despite many suggestions from anti-aircraft officers, had been nei- 
ther predicted nor practised to that extent. The fact that the British bombers 
generally throttled back their engines and went into a glide before reaching 
the anti-aircraft zone made them more difficult to detect with sound detec- 
tors. The aircraft observer service'®® also used the time to improve aircraft 
recognition. Without an electronic friend—foe identification, this was then also 
a major scientific problem, on which the Luftwaffe laboratories were work- 
ing.'°' However, there was too little British aerial activity for serious defects 
to be revealed in the reporting service, so that in this sector as well confidence 
in the home air defences was not put to the test. Moreover, motorized aircraft 
observer companies were formed for the coming western campaign, which 
were intended as soon as the campaign began to extend the German national 
aircraft observer network to the most advanced front line. Special attention 
was paid to speeding up the establishment of destroyer formations, as ordered 
by Hitler.'°? Together with the fighters, they were to be prepared for collabora- 
tion with the army assault units. The greatest problem as far as the destroyers 
were concerned was the change in equipment from single-engined Me r1ogs 
to twin-engined Me ritos, firstly because there were not enough engines and 
secondly because the conversion of the destroyer units to operational offensive 
units entailed a training problem. As with the bombers, besides the flying 
aspect, aerial navigation and collaboration between pilots and air gunners/ 
wireless operators now had to be practised. Apart from this, the technical or- 
ganization of the formations became more complicated. Nevertheless, between 
September 1939 and the beginning of May 1940 the number of Geschwader 
staffs rose from 1 to 3, of Staffeln from 15 to 31, and of aircraft from 177 to 
384. In the same period the establishment strength of the Luftwaffe’s single- 
engined fighters rose from 1,173 to 1,432, that of bombers from 1,188 to 
1,700, and that of assault aircraft including Stukas (dive-bombers) from 381 
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to 420.'** Production of the main strike aircraft rose from about 290 in October 
1939 to about 550 in June 1940, that of the fighters as defensive aircraft only 
from 102 to 158.'®* According to Galland, the fighter arm still represented a 
‘quantité négligeable’. So during the ‘phoney war’ production was expressly 
directed towards attack, in accordance with the overall military preparations 
at that time. 

Examination of the strategic situation of air defence in the spring of 1940 
shows that this was secured to the east by treaty with the Soviet Union, to the 
south-east by the neutrality of the Balkans, to the south by friendly relations 
with Italy and the neutrality of Switzerland. To the west, there was of course 
a certain security provided by flak and fighter defences, the aircraft observer 
service, the West Wall, and Air Defence Zone West, but the Ruhr, the Middle 
Rhine, and the south-west German industrial areas were under threat from the 
air because of their closeness to the national frontier. From the north there was a 
flanking threat via Norway and Denmark. Both weak points of the air defences, 
those in the west and the north, were largely eliminated in April, May, and 
June 1940 a8 a result of the Norwegian campaign and the western campaign,'® 
by advancing the protective barrage in unison with the ground troops and the 
navy, as foreseen in Luftwaffe Regulation No. 16, subsections 2 and 16. The 
then newly established field air districts of Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium/ 
northern France, and western France took over the air defences in the north 
and west. The experiences of both campaigns and especially of the heavy losses 
sustained in a bombing raid carried out on 11 May 1940 against the French 
air-base of Albert near Amiens'® without destroyer cover—of 30 He 11 Is, over 
20 were shot down—demonstrated once again how a problem of defence had 
to be solved offensively, and that the protection of bombers by fighters and 
destroyers was indispensable. This helped to confirm the philosophy of attack 
as the best form of defence. 

First the offensive missions had to be fulfilled. For this reason, no fighter 
units were moved back to the Reich for air defence, even when the British 
night raids on the Ruhr and towns in north-west Germany began on 10- 
11 May 1940. The bomb damage was not great. The flak defence seemed 
adequate. Simply to appease the population after the accidental air raid by 
three German bombers on Freiburg on 10 May 1940—branded by German 
propaganda as an enemy terror raid'®’—the fighter Gruppen 1 of Fighter 
Geschwader 54 and 2 of Fighter Geschwader 51 were temporarily withdrawn 
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from operational activities and moved to the home air defence at Freiburg and 
Boblingen, though in fact they were dispatched from there on escort missions 
and low-flying attacks in the southern sector of the western front under V Air 
Corps. They were soon transferred back to northern France and took part in 
the attack on French air-bases near Paris in the second phase of the Western 
Campaign. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the western campaign, a number of day 
fighter units were moved back to the homeland, the Netherlands, and Norway 
for air-defence activities. On 30 June 1940 Goring signed a basic directive for 
the operation of air defence in the German homeland within the framework of 
the general directive for the Luftwaffe’s battle against Britain.'°* He based this 
on the need to reinforce the German air defences, with their focal points in the 
west and north-west, stressed once again the need to concentrate all the fighter 
forces at focal points by means of regional fighter commanders, arranged for 
the continued organization of a full aircraft observer service for fighter and flak 
units, the elimination of reporting delays at air district borders, the protection 
of the ground organization in the occupied western area by Flak Corps I and 
II, and the promotion of night fighter activity. Not only destroyers but also 
day fighter crews (the latter on bright nights) were to be used for this purpose. 
The Luftwaffe switched over with amazing speed to defence, if only until the 
next major offensive operation. 

Five ‘Freya’ sets belonging to the aircraft observer service were installed on 
the Channel coast in the Netherlands and Normandy to survey the air-space of 
the forward area. Army reconnaissance Staffeln were deployed against British 
aircraft flying over the radar area. Special attention was paid to the radio 
interception service, which was linked with the fighter command posts for the 
rapid tactical exploitation of its information. It was so secret that even a general 
commanding a corps could not make direct contact with individual listening 
posts.'°° 

In the meantime, British sorties over Reich territory were taking place al- 
most entirely by night, with up to 25 or even more bombers. To the Germans 
the bombing seemed completely unplanned and indiscriminate, because they 
could not know that this was not intentional, but simply the result of inad- 
equate training of British crews and insufficient targeting devices. To avoid 
losses, the British increasingly flew in poor weather. The flak artillery was also 
relatively helpless in the face of random bombing which included non-military 
targets, since it had mainly been installed to cover objectives in special need 
of protection. The Luftwaffe could now no longer avoid building the still 
non-existent night fighter force, since it was important at least to maintain 
air superiority in German air-space at night as well. Night-fighter activity 
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had up to this point scarcely been developed beyond some experiments by 
Gruppe 4 of (Night) Fighter Geschwader 2 under Captain Blumensaat, with 
single-engined Me 1og fighter aircraft in north-west Germany, and Gruppe I 
of Destroyer Geschwader 1 under Captain Wolfgang Falck in Aalborg, with 
Me 110 destroyers. Falck had, however, worked out a method which led the 
night fighters, circling in specifically laid-down holding areas, to the intended 
enemy targets, by means of ‘Freya’ radar apparatus, dead reckoning, and radio 
telephone. On 30 April 1940 he had actually made contact with the enemy 
by this method in the late night hours, although no aircraft were shot down. 
Falck had already distinguished himself on 18 December 1939, and the report 
of his experience of dusk and night sorties had aroused interest in the Reich 
Ministry of Aviation. On the day of the armistice with France, 22 June 1940, 
Goring ordered Falck to build up night fighter Geschwader 1 in Diisseldorf 
and to collaborate with 1st Flak Searchlight Regiment to the north-west of the 
town. In view of their inability to put a stop to the British night-time sorties, 
jokes about GG6ring were already circulating among the population affected. 
How seriously the leadership took the problem can be deduced from the fact 
that for the first time in the Luftwaffe a captain was appointed Geschwader 
commodore. Since the searchlights lay in the flak area and the night fighters 
were deployed only when visibility was poor, when the flak could not fire, and 
moreover the crews had first to be trained in blind flying and still had no spe- 
cial radio flying instruments or exhaust flame dampers, the first experimental 
results were not very promising.'”° 

Co-operation between fighter aircraft, aircraft observer and radar services, 
flak, and searchlights was beyond the resources and authority of a Geschwader 
commodore, especially as the Geschwader was commanded by Air Fleet 2 and 
the searchlight regiment by Air District VI in Munster. In order to bring the 
night fighters under one central command, the order was issued on 17 July 1940 
to establish a night fighter division.'’! Its commander was the former com- 
modore of Bomber Geschwader 51 ‘Edelweiss’, Colonel Josef Kammhuber, 
returned from brief captivity in France, whose aircraft had attacked Freiburg 
by mistake at the beginning of the western campaign. As former chief of 
the organization department in the General Staff of the Luftwaffe, chief of the 
General Staff of Air Fleet 2, and Bomber Geschwader commodore, he brought 
with him great experience in matters of organization, the employment of of- 
fensive and defensive forces, ground organization, and bombing methods. The 
staff of the night fighter division took up its quarters in Zeist, Netherlands, 
under the orders of Air Fleet 2. 

Very soon, the close proximity of searchlights, direction-finders, and flak 
and the industrial haze over the Ruhr were seen to make it unsuitable for night 
fighters, since self-inflicted damage could be expected. Flak and night-fighter 
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zones had to be separated, and so part of the night-fighter strength and the 
searchlight regiment moved to an area north-west of Minster in Westphalia, 
where together with the advance listening posts a ‘bright belt’ was formed, 
because the British approach route ran along that path. The Me 110 C night 
fighters were standing by in areas east of the searchlight belt, and the listening 
devices could pick up the British bombers at once, undisturbed by the sound 
of their own aircraft engines. The first kill in ‘bright night-fighting’ was made 
by Lieutenant Streib on 20 July 1940. Attempts with a second night-fighting 
group of Ju 88 C and Do 17 Z in roving operations around Diisseldorf and 
over the Netherlands passed without result. This, together with the fact that 
the British soon evaded the searchlight belt and the night fighters, along with a 
few searchlight batteries, were forced to move very quickly to where the British 
had flown through shortly before (in the hope that they would do it again)—in 
effect ‘chasing the bomb craters’—led not only to the building of many new 
night-fighter airfields, but quite soon also to the idea that only a tight and 
complete ground control with and without searchlights, but in any case with 
the night fighters linked to ground radar, could provide a satisfactory solution 
to the night-fighter problem. 

For this a special aircraft observer service for night fighters based on the 
more accurate ‘Wurzburg’ instruments was needed, because the picture of the 
situation in the air districts still relied on the visual and audio reconnaissance 
of the flight-tracing posts. The flak relied on their local instruments. Varying 
air situation pictures inevitably appeared, but there were still no ‘Wurzburg’ 
instruments available for the night fighters. They had in any case originally 
been intended for the aircraft observer service. Their range was about 30 
kilometres in all directions, with a directional sharpness of +1.5-2 degrees 
for lateral and altitude measurement, and a wavelength of 53.6 centimetres. 
The first of these instruments was ready in April 1940 and was used by the 
flak at Essen-Frintrop, which in September 1940 achieved the first kill with 
‘Wurzburg’ controls. 

Another way of beating off the British night bombers was to include their 
bases in the night fighting, pursuing the bombers there and opposing them on 
take-off, landing, and on the ground, where they were most vulnerable. On 21 
July 1940 GGring ordered the build-up of long-distance night fighting for this 
purpose. Kammhuber would have liked to give it the highest priority, because 
it was better to ‘destroy the wasps in the nest’ than to hunt them down one 
by one. However, he did not possess the appropriate Do 17 Z and Ju 88 C 
aircraft in sufficient numbers, because they belonged to the offensive sector. 
Although in December 1940 he received Goring’s approval for the creation of 
three long-distance night-fighter Geschwader, the expansion of long-distance 
night fighting beyond the existing Gruppe was soon refused again. Hitler did 
not credit it with great effectiveness, because the British sorties continued and 
because he wanted to see the enemy aircraft shot down before the eyes of the 
German civilian population. The air fleets and air corps in the west resented 
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any further fragmentation of the offensive air war against Britain and regarded 
it as their own business. Until in October 1941 Hitler temporarily stopped 
long-distance night fighting over Britain, because Gruppe 1 of Night Fighter 
Geschwader 2 was needed in the Mediterranean, Kammhuber had only 7-20 
serviceable machines for this purpose.'”” 

Soon the entire Luftwaffe was once again concentrating on attack. At the 
beginning of August 1940 its concentration on Britain was complete. Only two 
Geschwader staffs (Fighter Geschwader 1 and 77) with a total of three Gruppen 
(2 and 3 of Fighter Geschwader 77, Gruppe 1 of Destroyer Geschwader 76) 
were left for air defence, to protect the Berlin area, the North Sea, and southern 
Norway. As in the air battles over Dunkirk at the end of May and beginning 
of June 1940, it would be seen after only a few weeks in the Battle of Britain 
that the initial euphoria over the superiority of the German Me 109 and Me 
110 fighters and destroyers was unfounded, since now it was not a question 
of fighting off enemy bombers but of achieving air superiority in a battle of 
fighter against fighter. The Me 1og needed a new DB 601 N high-altitude 
engine in order to meet the British Spitfires on a basis of equality. The Me 
110 escort fighter, which was supposed to protect the German bombers over 
long distances, needed fighter protection itself when it came up against the 
more flexible British fighter aircraft and finally had to be taken out of service 
as a daytime fighter in the west. This meant that the German daytime fighting 
strength was as greatly weakened as the bombing offensive against Britain. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe now ordered, among other things, 
the rearmament of the three Gruppen of Destroyer Geschwader 26 as high- 
speed bombers. He based his decision on recommendations by the Chief of 
Air Fleet 2, Field-Marshal Kesselring, and Regional Fighter Commanders 
1, to whom all the destroyer aircraft deployed against Britain were subject, 
and 2.'7* The pilots of the heavy fighter aircraft converted into light bombers 
were consoled by the words: ‘The daredevilry of the German fighter pilot 
is demonstrated equally in the unflagging bombing war.’'’* This phrase not 
only expressed GG6ring’s dissatisfaction with the inadequate escort protection 
by the fighters, whom he regarded as lacking in fighting spirit and wanted to 
‘punish’ by introducing the fighter-bombers, but also his repeatedly expressed 
view that the bomber was part of the defences. Another of his measures was 
to lower the age of the commodores. 

The withdrawal of some of the destroyers from the air battle because of 
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the low production rate of Me r1os brought the night fighters a welcome 
reinforcement and immediate solution of certain problems, inasmuch as some 
of the destroyer units were transferred to night and long-distance fighting. 
In contrast to the single-engine daytime fighters, the destroyer pilots were 
trained not only as fighter pilots but also in blind navigation. This meant 
that they could go into action immediately. In addition, the Me 110, with its 
longer flight time of 22 hours and its speed and flexibility, which were suf- 
ficient to challenge the bombers, was a very good night fighter. At the end 
of 1940 there were four night-fighter Gruppen as well as one Gruppe and 
one Staffel for long-distance night-fighting. This made a total of 165 night- 
fighter aircraft—required strength 195—with 173 crews. But of these only 104 
and 61 respectively were combat-ready. Over the next three months combat- 
readiness rose to 124 aircraft and 115 crews, but this was not enough for a 
cast-iron defence. 

The extension of the night-fighter strength went hand in hand with the 
expansion of the searchlight base by the establishment of Searchlight Brigades 
I and II for the construction of one searchlight barrier in north-west Germany 
and one to the west of the Rhine/Ruhr area.'?* They were to cover a depth 
of 30 kilometres. Advanced sound detectors directed the searchlights to the 
enemy bombers. 

In view of the aerial situation at the time, however, the most appropriate step 
taken for some years in building up an efficient air defence was the installation, 
starting in the autumn of 1940—more precisely on 16 October, with the arrival 
of the first ‘Wurzburg’ device in the night-fighter division, of a weather- 
resistant night-fighting system guided by radar and also known as ‘dark-night 
fighting’, since the bright-night fighting supported by searchlights had been 
found to be too dependent on visibility conditions. Of course, there were dif- 
ficulties and delays, because flak, aircraft reporting service, and night fighters 
all claimed the same radar sets for themselves.'’° The first experiments in 
guiding the night fighter to the bomber by radar had actually been undertaken 
in 1939 by Lieutenant Hermann Diehl, who had made a name for himself by 
the prompt location of enemy bombers on 18 December 1939. Later he used a 
device, the ‘Freya-AN’, with refined lateral measurement for ‘adjustment’, 1.e. 
guiding the fighter to the bomber to a 50-metre visibility range, and installed 
a ‘Wurzburg’ device for altitude measurement. 

In October 1940 the first land-guided kills in darkness were achieved over 
the Netherlands; 48 more AN kills followed, until the late summer of 1941. 
Thanks to the great range of the Freya-AN sets, more and more of these were 
installed on the north-west coast. The ‘Wurzburg’ devices, with their much 
smaller range but greater accuracy, were located inland in such a way that their 
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radii overlapped. So in the north-west, from Denmark to northern France, a 
system of overlapping ‘boxes’ gradually came into being, constantly expanded 
and refined, and later called by the British ‘the Kammhuber Line’. The radar 
sets were still coupled with searchlights, since the night fighter guided to the 
enemy bomber had a greater chance of shooting it down if the bomber was 
immediately trapped by the searchlights. There were as yet no airborne radar 
sets. Installed with the sound detectors in a line on the western side and in 
front of the searchlight and flak belt, the ‘Wtirzburg’ radar received from these 
instruments the data for the incoming British flight. The fighter control post, 
using radio and with the aid of another ‘Wurzburg’, guided the night fighter, 
which was circling in a holding area to shorten the approach time, to a location 
where the searchlight beam was expected to trap the aircraft, and from which 
he could attack from a higher position and with extra speed in hand. In the final 
stages there were up to three ‘Wurzburg’ devices per searchlight post, locating 
enemy aircraft flying in and out, and guiding their own fighters. By the end 
of 1940 German night fighters had achieved 42 kills in this most effective way 
under those circumstances, while in the same period only 30 British aircraft 
were brought down by flak.'”” 

Since in this combination of bright- and dark-night fighting methods the 
visual engagement by the night fighters, which was extremely unreliable owing 
to the weakening of the searchlight beam with increasing altitude, was neces- 
sary for the kill, the demand arose for an on-board search instrument based on 
radar which would function independently of the weather and the searchlights. 
The ‘Lichtenstein B/C’ device which was then developed, however, was not 
ready for service at the front before the autumn of 1941, because Hitler did 
not give it the highest priority until 22 July 1941. Nevertheless, the first kill 
with the Lichtenstein device already took place on g August 1941. In February 
1942 four more night fighters were equipped with it, but the crews were still 
unwilling to use it because of its many teething troubles.'7® 

Fighter defences by day were also strengthened to some extent in the au- 
tumn of 1940 by bringing fighter units back to Germany from the Channel 
coast. Since the transfer of German bombers to night raids on Britain they had 
become superfluous there. The aerial situation over the Reich did not seem to 
call for any major reinforcement, but after the British Bomber Command had 
demonstrated, with its attacks on Berlin on 25-6 August and on the Skoda 
works in Pilsen [Plzem] on 27-8 October 1940, its ability to penetrate deep 
into German air-space, the transfers were regarded as a precautionary mea- 
sure. At the beginning of 1941 four fighter Gruppen, one destroyer Gruppe, 
and a few more fighters stood ready in the Netherlands and for the protection 
of Berlin, central Germany, the North Sea, and the Ruhr. They were under 
the command of Air Districts III/IV (Berlin—Dresden), XI (Hamburg), and 
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VI (Munster), which belonged to Air Fleets 1 and 2. Air Fleet 3 in south 
Germany had no regular fighter forces, since at that time the area scarcely ever 
experienced bombing raids. From November 1940, however, fighter training 
and replacement units for air defence were brought in, especially in order to 
oppose reconnaissance aircraft. This measure was also intended to compensate 
for the withdrawal of fighter forces to the German Luftwaffe mission in Ro- 
mania, for the German Afrikakorps, and for the protection of naval transports 
from Italy to North Africa. The main body of the German day fighter units, 
namely 7 Geschwader with 23 Gruppen and 3 replacement Gruppen, were 
under the command of Regional Fighter Commanders 2 (to the Seine estuary) 
and 3 (Seine estuary to Brest) on the Channel coast. Some of them were be- 
ing re-equipped with new high-altitude engines, or were in refreshment. Day 
fighter units amounting to about three Gruppen were used in the winter of 
1940-1 as fighter-bombers, in order to maintain the fiction of bombing raids 
on Britain by day as well, thus contributing to the ‘attrition’ of the British 
population. Thanks to their high speed, only slight losses were expected from 
this deployment, especially since after the—very inaccurate—bombing the 
fighter-bombers became fighters again. Probably these fighter aircraft would 
have been better employed as interceptors to increase air superiority in the 
coastal area, which was the victim of British daytime sorties.'”’ 

In view of the thinning out of the daytime fighter defences of the Reich 
territory in the winter of 1940-1, Bomber Command could have operated 
deep inside German air-space by approaching across the North Sea and the 
Baltic, avoiding the fighter defences on the Channel, without great losses, 
even by day. However, the British clung to their night-bombing plan. The 
feeling of security vis-a-vis British daylight bombing raids was one of the 
reasons why no increase was envisaged in the production of single-engined 
fighters, although overtaxing of the day fighter arm was clearly imminent: the 
effective strength of fighter aircraft dropped because of the air war against 
Britain from 1,065 at the beginning of August to 832 on 28 December 1940, 
and their combat-readiness even more drastically, from 878 to 587, while 
their training was scarcely able to compensate for crew casualties.'*° Another 
reason was the continuing priority given to armament for offensive air war 
and to the army in view of the coming eastern campaign. Night fighters were 
being built up against night raids. The warning from aircraft industrialist 
Fritz Siebel in October 1940, that the United States was about to intervene 
directly or indirectly in the war on the side of the British, not merely with 
thousands but with tens of thousands of aircraft, and that Germany must 
therefore do everything possible to increase aircraft production, was certainly 
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taken seriously by Director-General of Air Armaments Ernst Udet, but not 
yet by Hitler. In autumn 1940 Jeschonnek also energetically opposed rumours 
in Berlin of a coming intensification of the air war with the help of American 
giant bombers.'*! 

In matters of air defence Hitler relied on the flak. ‘With regard to the in- 
creasing depth of penetration of the British bombers’, in August 1940 he 
was already ordering flak protection ‘soonest’, ‘even in previously unprotected 
areas’, especially, for example, in the industrial centres of Upper Silesia, Sax- 
ony, the ‘Ostmark’, and the Protectorate.'*? Protection was to be taken over 
there by captured anti-aircraft guns, assembled in barrage batteries. Here he 
was obviously also thinking of Soviet bombing raids, against which in Septem- 
ber 1940 he had ordered three flak towers to be built in Berlin, each armed 
with four 10.5-cm. or 12.8-cm. twin-barrelled and a number of small anti- 
aircraft guns.'*? He dreamt of a ‘mighty flak weapon with a great deal of 
ammunition’.'** Flak barrages were one of his favourite ideas, one reason for 
which was undoubtedly that for lack of adequate radiolocation instruments, 
this seemed at the time to be the most effective flak defence at night, although 
with the then still customary individual approaches it entailed an excessive 
expenditure of ammunition. The random British bombing now also called 
for an expansion of flak protection to the civilian population, especially after 
the indiscriminate raid on Mannheim on 16 December, which, however, was 
apparently not seen as such, and on which Goebbels commented that it was 
‘still easily endured’.'** The occupied west also had to be protected by flak. 
This was done to a great extent by disbanding the Air Defence Zone West and 
transferring the guns thus released. Artillery men were ordered from the army 
to the Luftwaffe to operate the barrage guns in the eastern territory of the 
Reich, and workers at the objectives in need of protection were also called in. 

The expansion had some of the features of improvisation. The introduction 
of electronic ‘Wurzburg’ flak fire-directing instruments progressed slowly, as 
there was still a shortage of workers in the electronics industry and these loca- 
tion instruments also had to be produced for other customers. The Luftwaffe 
was asking for four times as much raw material for signal equipment as the 
army, the Chief of Army Signals complained in December 1940. They must 
learn to organize better.'8° This remark shows that the Luftwaffe was also 


81 Germany and the Second World War, v/1, sect. II.v.1 at n. 2 (Miiller) and diagrams II.vir.2— 
3; ibid. iv. 354; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 119-20; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 217 ff., MGFA, 
Studie Lw 11/b; KTB OKW i. 105-6 (1 Oct. 1940). 

2 OKW WESt/Abt. L (IL) No. 00643/40 g.Kdos., 19 Aug. 1940; FS OKW 1850, 18 Aug. 
1940, signed Keitel (both copies), MGFA SG R 511. 

183, Office of the Adjutant of the Wehrmacht No. 465/40 g, 9 Sept. 1940; C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe 
Command Staff Ia No. 3238/40 g. (op 2), 13 Sept. 1940, BA-MA RL 2 II/21. 

's+ KTB OKW i. 276 (22 Jan. 1941); 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 24 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/20; Air 
War Academy No. 8652/44 (as n. 159), 16. 

185 Goebbels ed. Frélich, Tagebiicher, iv. 436. 

'86 Halder, War Diaries (4 Dec. 1940); Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 222 ff., MGFA, Studie 
Lw 11/b. 
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forced to do battle with the army’s lack of understanding for modern techno- 
logical air warfare. Moreover, specialists had to be trained to operate the new 
instruments. However, more accurate fire without optical vision seemed to be 
on the cards for 1941. By 1 October the number of flak batteries in the Reich 
territory had been increased to 490 heavy and 442 light and medium batteries, 
and the searchlight batteries to 152; in the occupied western territories there 
were 245 heavy and 332 medium and light flak batteries, and 64 searchlight 
batteries. While the numbers decreased there in the winter of 1940-1 after the 
abandonment of Operation Sea-Lion (‘Seeléwe’), they rose in the Reich ter- 
ritory, especially in the case of the heavy flak batteries in Air Districts Berlin, 
Dresden, Munster, and Hamburg. But the relocation of a further go heavy and 
87 medium and light flak, together with 6 searchlight batteries, to Norway, 
Romania, and Italy meant a considerable weakening of German air defences 
at home. 

Hitler was particularly concerned with reinforcement of Berlin’s flak de- 
fences. This was also the starting-point for the urgent and long-recognized 
need to build up a uniform air defence, at least at the focal points, for many 
reasons—not least because of the nightly British nuisance raids which con- 
tinued to cover most of the Reich. On 9 October 1940 Colonel-General Hubert 
Weise took up his new duties, having shortly before this been given command 
of the air-defence forces of Berlin, as Commander of Air Defence in Air Dis- 
trict III, which otherwise came under Air Fleet 1.18’ He was responsible for 
Air Defence Headquarters I, and for the flak and fighter staffs in the area. He 
was ordered to co-operate very closely with the night fighter division. The 
aircraft observer service, civil air defence, and flak replacement and supplies 
stayed with the air district. Colonel-General Alfred Keller, Chief of Air Fleet 
1, regarded this measure as both inadequate and an invasion of his province and 
asked for it to be rescinded, since he regarded the weak points of air defence as 
a problem of manpower shortage, rather than organization. He pleaded vainly 
for the appointment of an Inspector-General of Air Defence directly under 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe.'** On 1 December 1940 Weise also 
took command of the air defence in Air District IV.'*? Despite these modest 
beginnings of centralization of the air-defence command, early in 1941 it was 
still largely in the hands of Air Fleets 1, 2, and 3, whose attention was pri- 
marily directed towards their offensive missions against Britain—and also the 
Mediterranean—and now also against the Soviet Union. Their headquarters 
were partly outside Germany, e.g. in Brussels (Air Fleet 2) and in St-Cloud 
near Paris (Air Fleet 3). 


'87 C.-in-C. of Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ia (Robinson) No. 7579/40 g.Kdos., 27 Sept. 1940; 
R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. Genst. GenQu 2. Abt. No. 7418/40 g.Kdos. (III E), 4 Oct. 1940; Commander 
of Air Defences in Air District III No. 15/40 g.Kdos., 8 Oct. 1940, all BA-MA RL 2 II/a21. 

188 Chief of Air Fleet 1 and Commander East No. 73/40 g.Kdos., 18 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RL 
2/212. 

8° R.d.L.u. Ob.d.L. Genst. GenQu 2. Abt. No. 7743/40 g.Kdos. (III E), 22 Nov. 1940, BA-MA 
RL 2/212. 
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In a study dated 31 January 1941 Colonel-General Weise took the initia- 
tive and proposed the reorganization of air defence in the Reich territory. In 
future a central command was to be responsible for it. The air districts were 
to be restricted to supplies and ground organization. Soon afterwards, on 24 
March 1941, he was appointed Luftwaffe Commander Centre, with the au- 
thority of an air fleet commander. He was now in command of Air Districts 
III/IV, VI, and XI in every respect, as also of Kammhuber, Commander of 
the Night Fighter Division—who, as Inspector of Night Fighters, was at the 
same time personally responsible to G6ring and could bypass Weise—and also 
of the senior commander of the aviation service units, which as target tow- 
ing units were closely linked with flak training. Air Districts VII (Munich) 
and XII/XIII (Wiesbaden/Nuremberg), apparently because of the opposi- 
tion of the chief of Air Fleet 3, Field-Marshal Hugo Sperrle, to whose area 
they belonged, were operationally under Weise’s command only in air-defence 
matters such as fighter and flak defence, aircraft reporting service, air traffic 
safety control, and civil air-raid protection. Air District Headquarters I (East 
Prussia) and II (Poznan) remained with Air Fleets 1 and 2 respectively, Air 
Districts VIII (Silesia and the Protectorate) and XVII (‘Ostmark’) with Air 
Fleet 4, because these air fleets were now concerned with preparations for the 
attack on the Soviet Union or Yugoslavia. To protect this offensive on the 
western side, the idea was apparently to create a clear and effective air-defence 
organization. Even if the reorganization was an important step in the unifica- 
tion of air defences, in view of the above it is not certain whether this unity 
and the autonomy of the air defence was really fully intended at that point, or 
whether it was not simply a measure in support of the offensive.'°® Meanwhile, 
the air-defence situation had completely changed by the spring of 1941. Up 
to this stage of the war, air-defence tasks had largely been fulfilled through 
attacks by bomber and close support units on enemy air-bases, so that no great 
demands were made on the air-defence forces. Now, on the other hand, they 
had practically the entire Royal Air Force against them, which they had not 
succeeded in putting out of action either in the Battle of Britain or in the night 
air offensives against the British armaments industry and naval supplies that 
followed. In addition, there was the material and already foreseeable military 
support for Great Britain from the United States of America. 

However, the Luftwaffe Operations Staff took a very optimistic view of 
the air-defence situation and regarded the fact that German fighter pilots, of 
whom there were scarcely more than there were fighter aircraft, would land 
on German soil if they were shot down, as a great advantage, which would 
defuse the tense situation. Major losses would soon force the British to give 
up their nightly bombing raids. Moreover, the British night raids on military 
industrial targets were said to be quite unimportant.'®' Géring, having had 


190 Air War Academy No. 8652/44 (as n. 159) 24; Vélker, ‘Heimatluftverteidigung’, 105-6; 
Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 229 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 131-2; 
Goliicke, Schweinfurt, 107-8. 9! Germany and the Second World War, iv. 827. 
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doubts as to the outcome of the war against the Soviet Union, had at that 
time been persuaded by Hitler and was now, in April 1941, the spokesman for 
his expedient optimism. The Soviet air forces, despite numerical superiority, 
could easily be put out of action because of their inferior technology and 
training. In two to three months the Soviet Union would be on its back. Then, 
with the unlimited resources of the east behind them, they could challenge 
the west with enhanced strength. Until that time air defence in the west could 
be taken care of by Fighter Geschwader 2 and 26.'*’ The entire subject of air 
defence by day would solve itself when all the Geschwader could once again 
be deployed against the west. Here, once again, was the theory of solving the 
air-defence problem offensively. '?? 

And so, once again, the air defences of the Reich were scaled down in favour 
of preparations for offensives in the south-east and east. To the east alone, 
3 fighter Geschwader and 1 destroyer Geschwader were handed over, to the 
Balkan and African fronts 3 fighter and 1 destroyer Geschwader, 1 night- 
fighter Staffel, and 23 heavy and 17 light flak batteries.'°* Against this, the 
command of the day and night fighters in the area of Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre was placed in one pair of hands (see Map I'V.111.3), as on 1 May 1941 the 
night fighter division also took over the tasks of Regional Fighter Commander 
Centre. The air district headquarters continued to control the activity of the 
flak units. The day fighter areas were divided up into sections and subsec- 
tions,'®* whose work was essentially done by training and replacement units. 
The fighter defence in the eastern areas of the Reich came under Air Fleets 
1 and 4 or Air Districts I, VIII (Cracow), and XVII with 1-2 replacement 
fighter Gruppen each. On 10 August 1941 the newly installed XII Air Corps 
(night-fighting corps) under General Kammhuber, who thus became general 
of night fighters as well, took over the entire (day and night) fighter defence in 
the area of Luftwaffe Commander Centre. The searchlight brigades were ele- 
vated to divisions. Air defence under Luftwaffe Commander Centre in Berlin 
was now divided into fighter and flak defences. The former, under XII Air 
Corps at Zeist in the Netherlands, was made up of the night fighter divi- 
sion/Regional Fighter Commander Centre in Oldenburg 1.0., together with 
Searchlight Divisions 1 in Stade and 2 in Arnheim. The latter was the busi- 
ness of Air District Headquarters III (Berlin), IV (Dresden), VI (Minster), 
and XI (Hamburg) in their areas. Air District Headquarters XII/XIII (Wies- 
baden/Nuremberg) and VII (Munich), subordinate to Air Fleet 3, continued 
to be under the orders of Luftwaffe Commander Centre only as far as combat 
activity was concerned. On 1 September 1941 command of the day fighters 
was split up under the new brigade staffs of Fighter Commanders North Sea 


' Priller, Geschichte, 26. 

3 Germany and the Second World War, iv. 254 ff.; Galland, The First and the Last, 106-7. 

4 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 241-4, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

15 See Memo for the deployment of fighter units in air defence, Ob.d.L. Fii.Stab Ia, 3 Mar. 
1941, BA-MA RL 2 II/361. 
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Map IV.111.3. Deployment of Day and Night Fighter Units in Reich Air Defence, 1 August 1941 
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(Jever), Netherlands/Ruhr (Schiphol, Netherlands), and Berlin (Déberitz).'°° 
At the same time the air-defence commands were renamed flak divisions. 

In the first six months of 1941 the British continued to fly only small mis- 
sions, mainly at night and generally only in the form of nuisance raids, causing 
little damage. The ratio of day to night sorties was as 1:40.'°? Only from the 
middle of the year did they reinforce their concentration on individual targets. 
The few daylight flights were mostly by Spitfire reconnaissance aircraft. They 
appeared only when the weather was good and at great heights, so that they 
could not generally be pinpointed. The only major daytime sortie by the Royal 
Air Force in 1941 took place on 12 August, with over 30 bombers deployed 
against towns in the Ruhr.'?* Thus the main thrust of fighter defence continued 
to be in night fighting, which was constantly being technologically improved. 

In the winter of 1940-1, apparently at the instigation of Director-General of 
Air Armaments Udet, experiments were made near Berlin in joint opposition 
to British bombers by flak and night fighters,'®? which produced no conclusive 
results owing to the lack of enemy activity and ground radar, but led to an 
expectation of successful fighter operations in the flak zone. On 18 April 1941 
Luftwaffe Commander Centre was therefore directed to expand this combined 
night-fighting method experimentally, and to apply it if possible from 1 May 
1941, initially in Air Defence Command 1 (Greater Berlin), and then also in 
Air Defence Commands 4 and 3 (Air Districts VI and XI). The goal was 
‘without significantly obstructing the flak artillery, to allow a number of night 
fighters to operate additionally within the flak zones, at first in bright-night and 
later in bright- and dark-night fighting, in order, by combining night fighters 
and flak artillery, to organize the defences so effectively that enemy air raids 
could be completely repelled, with heavy losses’.?°° Flak and fighter control 
officers worked closely together here at a combined operational station. Flak 
fire was on each occasion halted in the sector above the target to be protected, 
where the night fighter was positioned. If an enemy aircraft was caught in 
the searchlights, the night fighter could attack without hindrance from his 
own flak. In the other sectors it continued to fire on enemy targets. This 
process depended on the rapid transmission of intelligence by radio or radio 
telephone, but some risk of the fighter’s being shot down by his own flak 
could not be completely excluded. The flak helped him with target-finding by 


6 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 241 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

197 Air War Academy No. 8652/44 (as n. 159), 19. 

8 BA-MA RM 7/297, 96 (Air Situation Report by the General Staff of the Luftwaffe to Skl., 
12 Aug. 1941). 

9 General of Flak Artillery b. R.d.L. u. Ob.d.L. No. 1033/40 g.Kdos., 31 Dec. 1940, to Chief 
of General Staff of the Luftwaffe, MGFA SG R 071. Commander of Air Defence in Air Districts 
III and IV (General HQ I Flak Corps) No. 501/41 g.Kdos., 8 Mar. 1941, re Night fighters Berlin 
with 1./N.J.G. 1, BA-MA RL 2 II/60; Director General of Air Armaments, 30 Sept. and 3 Oct. 
1940, re Air Defence Berlin, BA-MA RL 3/2700. Udet was the night fighter inspector for Berlin, 
BA-MA RL 3/63, 7166-7. 

200 Luftwaffe Commander Centre Fli.Abt. I No. 460/41 g.Kdos. (Ia op), 18 Apr. 1941, re Joint 
use of night fighters and flak, BA-MA RL 7/580. 
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means of tracer fire with red practice ammunition.”® In the course of 1941, 
besides the ‘dark’ AN method used on the north-west coast because of its 
great range, three night-fighter methods had essentially taken shape: bright 
(Henaja), dark (Dunaja), and combined night-fighting (Konaja). Soon the 
‘Himmelbett’ method characteristic of the ‘Kammhuber Line’ was developed 
from this procedure.” 

At least during the spring and summer of 1941, when there was still a short- 
age of ground radar and the nights were short and light, the main support for 
night fighting was still the searchlights, i.e. for bright-night fighting, in which 
‘Wurzburg’ location devices were now linked with so-called guide searchlights, 
recognizable by their bluish beam, among other things. From March to Au- 
gust Io1 aircraft were shot down using the bright-night fighting method, but 
in dark-night fighting only 66; 82 were shot down by flak at night, 11 by day. 
This was a total of some 4 per cent of the attacking bombers at that time. In 
September came the first successes for combined night fighting, with 9g kills, 
while dark-night fighting began to move to first place in the night-fighting 
procedure.” 

By the end of 1941 and beginning of 1942, six forward positions for night 
fighting according to the AN method had been installed between Sylt and 
the Scheldt estuary (see Map IV.111.4). Each position was equipped with one 
‘Freya’ and two ‘Wiirzburg’ sets, a plotting table, and a ground-to-air transmit- 
ter, DF beacon, and range light. To the east of these, the so-called Light Barrier 
stretched straight across north and north-west Germany from the north-east 
to the south-west as far as Luxembourg, with the searchlights concentrated 
in six areas. Dark-night fighter areas were located in forward positions to 
the west of this barrier. In each area a night fighter area commander con- 
trolled the activity of the night fighters in collaboration with the searchlights. 
The most endangered towns, Berlin, Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen, Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, and Munich, were provided with positions 
for combined night fighting. In the areas of the coastal stations, incoming 
enemy aircraft could be detected more than 100 kilometres away and then, in 
a circumference of 36 kilometres, could be caught by guiding in one or more 
German fighters as appropriate, until the enemy aircraft could be visually ob- 
served in the dark-night fighter procedure. If it was not shot down, the enemy 
aircraft could still be pursued in the searchlight belt, approximately 35 kilo- 
metres deep, for which about three minutes were available. The same applied 
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to the return flight. This system was suitable against the loosely structured 
individual sorties by British aircraft, but had the disadvantage that in each case 
only a small number of night fighters could be concentrically deployed. Larger 
sorties could be opposed using this system only by increasing the installation 
of night-fighter positions in breadth and depth. But this also brought the risk 
of overstretching human and material resources, both of which often lay idle 
in areas seldom flown through, while elsewhere they were in short supply. 

There were also great pressures on the night fighter units, which were con- 
stantly reinforced in the autumn of 1941, but weakened again in December by 
being detached to give ground support on the hard-pressed eastern front and 
in the Mediterranean theatre of war.”°* While the night fighter crews who were 
first trained in their own flying school in Schleissheim from June 1941—till 
then they had been recruited from the destroyer and bomber sector—covered 
current and foreseeable needs, there was a shortage of the Me 110 and Ju 88 
aircraft used for night fighting. Production of the former had been allowed 
to run down, in the expectation of future concentration on the new Me 210, 
which turned out to be a failure. Owing to its great range of use, especially 
as a bomber but also as a destroyer, long-distance reconnaissance aircraft, and 
night fighter, the Ju 88 was much sought after and therefore in short sup- 
ply. Moreover, the climbing speed of the Me 110 proved inadequate for the 
four-engined British bombers which were now arriving and flying at greater 
heights. 

General Kammhuber was therefore looking for a suitable successor aircraft, 
which the Heinkel He 219 promised to be. With its two DB 603 engines, it had 
already achieved a speed of 600 km./h. (later 700 km./h.). However, its greatest 
advantage was that it was not wanted by anyone but the night-fighter arm. But 
it was still being developed and had to compete with other models for priority. 
Thus, the aircraft situation of the night fighters continued to be tense, even in 
the defence of the Reich.?°* Nevertheless, besides the technological advances 
mentioned in the build-up of night fighting, there were also quantitative ones. 
The night fighter arm had increased its effective strength overall by about 
80 per cent and at the end of 1941 consisted of 302 aircraft and 358 crews, 
of which 150 and 155 respectively were fully combat-ready.*°° The Luftwaffe 
Command Staff regarded the forthcoming re-equipment of the night fighters 
with search devices as the answer to stronger British night incursions.*°” 

No such attention was paid to the daytime fighters. The changeover to the 
Me 109 F which began in the winter of 1940-1 advanced very slowly and pro- 
duced an increase in speed of only 40 km./h. and greater climbing ability, which 
meant that equality with the Spitfire IV was achieved, but not an improvement 
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by comparison with the Me 10g E with DB 601 N-supercharged engines. Only 
in diving speed was the Me 109 superior to the Spitfire, enabling it to break 
off the battle in unfavourable circumstances. Organizationally, 1941 was full of 
new installations, moves to the east and to the Mediterranean, as well as dis- 
bandments: one enormous muddle, leaving only two active Gruppen for day 
fighting in the air defence of the homeland by the end of the year, while there 
were six night fighter Gruppen. Apart from this, daytime air defence was taken 
care of by combat Schwarme and Staffeln from the schools and replacement 
fighter groups, i.e. auxiliary units, whose mission was really training and who 
therefore had little combat value. The personal union between the commander 
of the night fighter division and the Regional Fighter Commander Centre was 
disbanded on 1 December 1941 and daytime fighting in the area of Luftwaffe 
Commander Centre came under one Regional Fighter Commander Centre 
(Colonel Werner Junck), who was directly responsible to XII Air Corps, but 
continued to share his operational station with the night fighter division. The 
subsections were also disbanded and day fighting was conducted in each case 
centrally by the three already existing regional fighter commanders (see Map 
IV.111.4). This measure demonstrates the increased independence of the day- 
time fighter theatre, as well as a proper understanding of the need for it to be 
centralized.”°* 

All in all, however, the daytime fighters continued to be neglected. There 
were a number of reasons for this: the results of the offensive in the east had 
led to some euphoria over the imminent conclusion of the battles there, with 
the prospect that the flying units would soon be moved back to the west. Even 
Field-Marshal Milch, Goring’s deputy, thought in the autumn of 1941 that 
the Soviet Union was so greatly weakened that the war in the east would end 
within a foreseeable period.*°? Jeschonnek, Chief of the Luftwaffe General 
Staff, seems to have remained optimistic, despite some reservations. In any 
case he apparently did not consistently follow up his pressure on GGring, in 
which he was supported by Kammhuber and General of Fighters Werner 
Molders in August 1941, to increase fighter production. A home air defence 
plan?'® drawn up by Molders, which contained all the technical and tactical 
demands, and those relating to installation and production, which would be 
needed from the beginning of 1943 for an effective air defence of the entire 
German-occupied area, from the Pyrenees and North Africa to the North 
Cape, and from Brest to Smolensk, was no longer considered by Jeschonnek 
after Moélders’s death, although even Gé6ring was said to have approved it. 
However, owing to contradictory sources, it is not possible to be completely 
clear about Jeschonnek’s attitude in the autumn of 1941. What is certain is 
that bomber production had priority over fighter production: the offensive 
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arm was regarded as more important than the defensive arm. Although the 
effective strength of single-engined fighters rose in 1941 from about 800 to 
over 1,300 at the beginning of 1942, it was relatively unchanged in the home 
air defences.”"' 

The weak British offensive activity by day and optimistic reports?’” from the 
intelligence service, which still greatly underestimated Allied aircraft produc- 
tion figures, made it easy for Hitler to play down the significance of American 
aircraft production. Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic still had a predominantly 
negative opinion of the quality of American aircraft, and Goring thought, as 
did Hitler, that the Americans were useless at making anything beyond refrig- 
erators and razor blades.”'? With regard to fighter defences, it can therefore be 
claimed that at the end of 1941 the forecast was of a threat from the air by the 
Royal Air Force alone for the time being, and then only by night. In any case, 
very little concern was shown. Apart from this, air defence by day was regarded 
primarily as an anti-aircraft issue, while Hitler regarded the day fighters as an 
offensive instrument, and so the night fighter organization in particular had 
been built up, rather than the day-fighter base. The danger of the production 
and supply crisis was apparently not clearly enough recognized, partly owing 
to the underestimation of the main enemies in the air, and because of continu- 
ing euphoria about German successes in the east; later, after the debacle at 
Moscow, it was simply suppressed for the time being. The fighter crews had to 
carry the burden of these mistakes by the high command in increased action. 
The still prevalent feeling of security in the air to the west, but also the perilous 
straits into which the Luftwaffe had fallen, especially in the east, dealing with 
which claimed the full attention of its Chief of General Staff, may have been 
at the root of Jeschonnek’s remark in the spring of 1942 that Galland managed 
the air defence in the west with just one Geschwader,”'* and he did not know 
what he was supposed to do with more than 360 fighters a month.?'® 

In fact there were only two fighter Geschwader (2 and 26), which more or less 
took care of the fighter defences by day, together with a few replacement units, 
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between Ostend and Bordeaux. Since these auxiliary units were equipped with 
older types of aircraft, they could only be used outside the range of the British 
fighters in the rear area against bombers. Of six fighter groups, one or two 
were in any case always out of action for re-equipment. Out of 213 daytime 
fighters in the west, only 171 were serviceable on 1 January 1942. The fighters 
were exposed to heavy demands and were operating in a situation of great 
numerical inferiority, with a daily average of some 180 serviceable aircraft 
against 250-350 British fighters. They did, however, succeed in continuing to 
reduce British air activity by day in the west, so that no damage of serious 
military consequence was done there, and the British failed in their aim of 
forcing Goring to weaken the eastern front by switching fighter units to the 
west. In contrast to the positive reports of Air Fleet 3, which had apparently 
caused Goring and Jeschonnek to make their optimistic comments on the 
fighter defences in the west, are the comments of one of the Geschwader 
commodores there, namely Galland, who describes the real situation: ‘The 
British pressed us very hard and drove us round the ring with deadly punches, 
but we hit back whenever we could.’?'® 

The flak artillery was a great support to the still predominant confidence in 
the Luftwaffe Command with regard to home air defences. Up to the end of 
1941 it had won undisputed respect both in air defences and in the land battle. 
According to a survey drawn up by the Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, 
the Germans believed that between the beginning of the war and the end of 
October 1941 they had shot down 5,381 aircraft—2,o00 of them on the eastern 
front—and had wiped out nearly 2,000 armoured vehicles, nearly 3,000 guns 
of all calibres, thousands of bunkers and vehicles, and numerous transport 
trains and ships.”'” Possibly the great successes of the two flak corps composed 
of active and well-trained units deceived the Supreme Command as to the 
weaknesses of the rest of the flak, but that benefited its further development. 
From the beginning of the war to early October 1941, its strength had risen 
by 870 heavy batteries to 1,369, by 385 medium and light batteries to 863, and 
by 86 searchlight batteries to 263—in all, from 1,154 to 2,495 batteries. In the 
summer of 1941 alone the flak increased in association with the operations in 
the east by 479 heavy, 143 medium and light flak batteries, and 49 searchlight 
batteries.”'* The reinforcements affected the Reich territory and the east in 
particular, and took place to some extent at the expense of the west and south. 
This deliberate concentration shows the great importance attached to flak for 
the defence of the homeland and for fighting against armour. 

Of course, the reinforcements were wiped out again by the high losses in 
the east, affecting the heavy flak above all, at the end of 1941 through to early 
January 1942. Despite decreasing numbers, the flak forces in the western air 
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TABLE [V.1.2. Flak Forces of the Luftwaffe Commander Centre, End of 1941 


Heavy Barrage Medium/light Search- Total 


fire batteries lights strength 

ADI Konigsberg — 29 — — 29 
ADII Poznan = 29 — —_ 29 
ADIII/IV Berlin 108 67 go 36 301 
ADVI Minster 143 5 128 58 334 
AD VII Munich 29 14 43 — 86 
AD VIII Breslau —_— 62 —_ 61 62 
AD xI Hamburg 113 3 134 33 311 
AD xII Wiesbaden 60 23 58 — 174 
AD XVII _ Vienna 13 58 7 — 78 

TOTAL 466 290 460 188 1,404 


AD =Air District. 


regions of Luftwaffe Commander Centre were in fact increased.”!* By the end 
of the year 1,404 batteries were positioned in his area, as shown in Table 
IV.111.2 (omitting air barrage batteries).?”° 

The massing of flak in the north-west and west resulted from Bomber 
Command’s transition to more concentrated attacks. The areas most strongly 
protected by flak were therefore those in the focal defence centres round 
Diisseldorf, Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, and Augsburg, 
which corresponded to the focal points of the British attacks. The number 
of searchlights had also risen in the western air districts at the expense of Air 
Districts I, II, III/1V, VIII, and XVII. But all these reinforcements took place 
at the expense of a perceptible loss of quality. The training of the operating 
crews had to be curtailed because of the great demand. In comparison to the 
beginning of the war, in the German home war zone there were actually 33 
fewer heavy, and 18 fewer medium and light normal flak batteries, though 
there were 290 heavy barrage fire batteries, which had not existed at all in 
1939.”?' The reason for this lay in the distribution of the German anti-aircraft 
artillery to wider and wider theatres of war, with the corollary of a shortage 
of ordnance and operating manpower and a lack of modern radar direction- 
finding and control instruments. Since by then the Royal Air Force had gone 
over to night raids with poor visibility to avoid major losses, these instru- 
ments had become urgently necessary for targeted firing. However, supply 
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lagged far behind demand. Most of the experts and workers in the radar in- 
dustry were at the front and had first to be withdrawn little by little to the 
factories and laboratories. Captured guns were therefore used and, for lack 
of sighting instruments, were combined in barrage fire batteries. The solu- 
tion of attaching whole flak battalions to one position indicator each was not 
adopted, because of the consequent multiplication of possible inaccuracies, 
the greater danger to the operating crews from explosions in the bore, and 
for other reasons. In order to keep pace with the quantitative expansion of 
the flak, owing to the shortage of materials they economized on the steel 
cross-mountings by mounting the guns on a fixed base. But this develop- 
ment pointed to the need for large batteries, which could throw more metal 
at an enemy within a given period than a normal battery, especially as the 
British were deploying greater and greater concentrations of less vulnerable 
four-engined bombers.’”” 

In the summer of 1941 the German radar organization was put under Fighter 
Command, i.e. XII Air Corps, because it was needed there immediately for 
night fighter operations, and the other users such as flak and the aircraft 
reporting service could be linked to it. The aircraft observer instruments were 
connected to the fighter operational stations and the density of the network 
was increased. The command powers of the flak artillery,??* in the homeland 
defence area in particular, were still not integrated. This is surprising, since 
in the summer of 1941 the flak command, with Hitler’s support, rejected the 
formation of army flak artillery battalions, arguing in favour of the unity of 
air-defence command of the combined arms (flak, fighters, aircraft reporting 
service, and signals troops).”** 

Even in 1941, British bombing was still very inaccurate. Half of the explosive 
bombs and incendiaries fell on residential areas; almost as many HE bombs 
and a quarter of the incendiaries fell on open ground. Industry, transport, and 
military installations were hit by only one-eighth of all the bombs, about as 
many as fell on dummy works. Luftwaffe Commander Centre was unable to 
draw ‘any conclusions as to the enemy’s intentions’.’?* However, he assumed 
that the first aim of a raid would be the destruction of traffic routes, the second 
that of key industries, the third general economic damage, and only fourthly 
to upset the population; at the end of 1941 he classified Allied behaviour as 
‘surprisingly passive’.””® In the ‘military economic situation reports’ of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department of the Wehrmacht High Command, 
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bomb damage up to December 1941 was classified as slight or unimportant, 
and economically insignificant.’?’ 

Thus, despite critical comments on the air defence of the Reich, the activ- 
ity and experience report’’* of Luftwaffe Commander Centre for the period 
from 1 October to 31 December 1941, in which 4 per cent or g1 out of 2,389 
enemy aircraft entering his area had been shot down, was quite confident. 
It complained that there was no radar direction-finder with a range of 300 
kilometres, no adequate altitude indicator over greater distances, no means of 
early detection of approaching aircraft flying low over the sea, no bad-weather 
destroyer by day, and that the climbing power of the Me 109 E daylight fighter 
was insufficient. It argued that only two active daylight fighter Gruppen for 
the protection of the Netherlands and the North Sea were not enough. There 
was still no really sound aircraft recognition for good co-operation between 
flak and fighters at night. In view of the high-flying and relatively invulnerable 
four-engined bombers, the weaponry and climbing speed of the Me 110 must 
be increased. Dark-night fighting had proved to be the most promising form 
of night fighting, since in the reporting period 27 enemy aircraft had been shot 
down, as against only 17 in clear-night fighting. Of a total of 2,490 objectives 
to be protected in accordance with the air-defence target register, 937 were 
still unprotected because of the shortage of flak manpower, 56 of them with 
top priority, 486 in the second category, and 395 in the third. Eighty per cent 
or 344 of the 88-mm. batteries had meanwhile been enlarged from 4 to 6 guns. 
The immobility of the flak caused by fixed mounting had to be compensated 
for by extending the railway flak as a mobile reserve of Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre. Firing training suffered from the shortage of target-marking aircraft 
caused by the scarcity of fuel. The civil air defence had proved itself, as had the 
dummy works”’’ and smokescreens.”*° The manpower situation was described 
as generally satisfactory; only where the flak was concerned, because of the 
numerous withdrawals of manpower to other fronts and many new establish- 
ments, was it described as poor. Their own losses through enemy action—12 
dead and 22 wounded—were small by comparison with losses caused by acci- 
dents (113 and 133 respectively). 

“The air defence’s aim of catching intruding aircraft as early as possible and 
causing them such heavy losses on the incoming and outgoing flights by means 
of dark close-range and dark long-range distance night fighting, bright-night 
fighting, flak defence, and combined defence, staggered in depth so that the 
risks become too great for them, could be only partially fulfilled in the summer 
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because of the lack of manpower.’”*! This statement by Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre in his memorandum of 1 August 1941 still applied at the end of the year. 
For the autumn and winter of 1941-2 he therefore ordered a reinforcement 
of night fighter forces and searchlights as well as the accelerated provision 
of on-board search instruments and the resumption of combined night flying 
with single-engined Me rog fighters, now equipped for instrument flying. For 
daylight fighting he needed more modern types of aircraft, the solution of 
the problem of recognition (distinguishing between friend and foe), on-board 
search instruments in destroyers for poor-weather fighting, the enlargement of 
the range of aircraft observation instruments (Wurzburg-Riese), and further 
flying personnel reinforcements in the coastal area. Flak manpower should be 
strengthened in the air districts further to the rear, III, IV, VII, and XII/XITI, 
because the long winter nights held the threat of British sorties penetrating 
into these areas. Reinforcements were also demanded for the air signals troops 
and for air-raid protection. The flak and flak searchlight battalions needed to 
be enlarged by one battery each, with the army flak dismantled and incorpo- 
rated into the Luftwaffe. The operational areas of Luftwaffe and naval flak on 
the coast were to be clearly divided. A further demand was the changeover of 
night fighter units to the Do 217 model, with more armament and complete 
night-fighting instrumentation, in order to compensate for the greater speed 
and stronger armour and weaponry of the new British bombers. For effective 
opposition to British aircraft flying very fast at a great height, the daylight 
fighters needed supercharged engines and nitrous oxide injection (GM 1). 
The flak artillery was still very short of command and direction-finding in- 
struments. It had to be increasingly converted from 88-mm. to 105-mm. and 
128-mm. guns, if it were to be capable of offering any opposition to the British 
aircraft, which now frequently flew at a height of over 8,o00 metres. More 
‘Freya’ and ‘Wurzburg’ instruments were needed, for the aircraft reporting 
service, for flak, and for the fighter defences, which also required plotting 
tables. The night-fighting arm was regarded as satisfactory but in need of re- 
inforcement, day fighting was considered more or less adequate. As a whole, 
the Luftwaffe commander’s memorandum is more reassuring than alarming. 
But its catalogue of requirements does actually reveal the heavy demands to 
be expected from the air defence organization on the personnel and matériel 
management of Wehrmacht and armament resources. The technological race, 
especially as regards radar technology, had only just begun. 

However, the Luftwaffe Command Staff was almost completely absorbed 
in the eastern theatre of war. This is best demonstrated by the fact that in the 
private war diary of the Chief of the Operations Department in the General 
Staff of the Luftwaffe for the years 1940 and 1941 the air war over the Reich 
is mentioned only once. True, it was said to cause ‘increasing disturbances’ 
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and possibly a ‘fall-off in human production performance’, but ‘direct damage’ 
had ‘remained slight up to now’ and the defence achievements were ‘pleasing’, 
even if ‘not decisive with reference to the end result’.”** Thus the battle in 
the air above the Reich was regarded as a side-show, where no great deci- 
sions would be taken. So far there was no recognition of its draining effect on 
the resources of the Reich, as expressed in the memorandum just referred to. 
The only unpleasant aspects were possible anxiety among the civilian popu- 
lation and a drop in their performance at work. But the Gauleiters and party 
leaders—Reich Propaganda Minister Goebbels followed the British bombing 
raids daily with great attention—were particularly interested in the welfare of 
the population, fearing a second internal collapse as in 1918. There was thus 
no lack of complaints about allegedly mistaken or unsatisfactory air-defence 
measures.”** One of the chief concerns of the Luftwaffe leadership and of 
Hitler in particular in relation to home air defence was therefore the question 
of air-raid warnings to alert the population. Should they be warned of every 
enemy aircraft that flew overhead, or not? To what extent could the inevitable 
losses in output resulting from too many warnings be taken into account? 
To what extent could the people’s nerves be stretched? These questions were 
acute from the very beginning. Basically it was believed that the behaviour of 
the population would be ‘favourably influenced by timely warnings and the 
effective action of the night fighters and flak defences’.*** While Goring did 
not want a warning for single aircraft, but did want one ten minutes before 
a raid if there were several, on 10 September 1940 Hitler ordered that the 
population of Berlin must also be warned even if only one aircraft overflew the 
city. Opinions and regulations were constantly changing. Civil air defence had 
Hitler’s attention and was therefore to be treated as a priority. For the German 
air defence—as for RAF Bomber Command—the first two years of the war 
were a period of searching out and testing the most effective combat methods, 
especially at night, in which the inventiveness and capacity for improvisation 
of the troops played a major role. If on the whole the air-defence situation 
seemed tolerable at the end of 1941, nevertheless the transfers of manpower 
and weapons to other theatres of war and the difficulties in continuing the 
build-up of air defence pointed to an incipient overstretching of its forces, 
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which in view of the renewed plans for an offensive in the east and the entry 
of the United States into the war must have aroused concern. But there is no 
indication that the Luftwaffe Command was particularly alarmed about these 
future prospects as regards the air defence of the homeland. 


3. WaR PREPARATIONS BY THE AMERICAN ARMY AIR FORCES 


From 1939 to the end of 1941 the Army Air Corps, in view of the rapid German 
successes on the European continent and Britain’s growing peril, was built 
up at breakneck speed, with the emphasis on the strategic bombing weapon, 
although neither the British nor the German bombing offensive had scored any 
decisive successes. Both sides, it was assumed, were engaging their bombers 
wrongly, i.e. at night. In particular, the British were not making correct use 
of the potential of the American bombers placed at their disposal. It was 
a race against time. President Roosevelt played an outstandingly active role 
here. As General Arnold said,?** he was always six months or a year ahead 
of the man in the street. America had prepared for the war against Germany 
long before it was officially involved. The rapid expansion of the Army Air 
Corps was not least an achievement of industry, generously supported by the 
government, which had taken on the challenge, with the risk of over-rapid 
expansion, not only with a view to profit.”*® It can also be ascribed to the fact 
that the War Department ‘in this logistical war’ rejected any division between 
the civilian and military sphere, e.g. in the logistical sector, which was to be 
expanded at the same rate as the military expansion. It had nothing against 
subjecting logistics to control by civilians, especially as the civilian experts’ 
knowledge could be used here, or against appointing these experts as senior 
officers, with appropriate powers of command in matters of infrastructure and 
supplies.”*” This was scarcely possible in the militarized German society of 
those days. 

In 1940 250 per cent more aircraft were already being produced than had 
been the case one year earlier. Production was vigorously speeded up, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was even brought in if it fell too far below 
the expected goals.’*® Under the very capable Chief of Armaments, William 
Knudsen, with his great experience of the car industry, efforts were made from 
the very beginning to standardize construction parts and to concentrate on just 
a few—18—main types of aircraft, whereas in 1943 Germany was still building 
55 types, with 264 modifications of front-line aircraft and 134 modifications 
of development types.”*® Research and development were not, as in Germany, 
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interrupted in favour of production and numerical strength at the front. At 
the same time the expansion and construction of new airfields was pushed 
ahead.”*° 

The exchange of experience with the Royal Air Force brought new insights 
in the tactical and technical area. The Commanding General of the US Army 
Air Corps, General Arnold, came to the conclusion that the two air forces, 
American and British, could operate from Britain against Germany straight 
away, and that Germany could be brought to her knees by daytime air attacks 
alone to such an extent that an invasion of the European mainland by ground 
troops would be superfluous.”*! This meant that considerable importance was 
attached to the Army Air Forces in the conflict with the German Reich which 
was regarded as probable. The American Congress recognized this. The grow- 
ing importance of the Army Air Forces found expression in their increasing 
autonomy. This was demonstrated by the renaming on 20 June 1941 of the 
Army Air Corps as the US Army Air Forces,”*’ by its increasing strength, and 
by General Arnold’s participation in the Atlantic Conference, as well as his 
later membership of the boards of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
British-American Combined Chiefs of Staff.**? Formally, of course, he was 
still under the orders of General Marshall, the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Meanwhile, American ideas of the threat had taken on new forms. After the 
summer of 1940, when the fate of Britain seemed to be sealed and the Royal 
Navy, covering the Atlantic front, seemed to be exposed to the clutches of 
the Germans, the Americans feared the possibility of an amphibious attack by 
German warships and transports. If the Germans took possession of British 
and French colonial territories in British West Africa and South America, 
they could launch air attacks from bases there on vital military, industrial, and 
communications centres on the eastern seaboard and on the Panama Canal. 
Although the German Luftwaffe lacked the necessary means and even the 
planning for this (though GG6ring had boasted about such attacks before the 
war),*** air raids via the Norwegian—Newfoundland and West Africa—Brazil 
rear areas were thought possible, especially as there were already German-run 
airlines in South America. The Army Air Forces Secret Intelligence Ser- 
vice overestimated the strength of the Axis powers and the establishment 
of the German Luftwaffe as regards combat aircraft and pilots, as well as 
the monthly aircraft production many times over,”** and distrusted accurate 
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British estimates.”*° Roosevelt stressed that only a total and flexible defence 
could help against such a threat. He saw the four-engined bombers as the 
most important defence weapons of the United States and other democracies. 
Their mastery of the air must be absolute.’*” The President’s opinion was an 
important factor in the rapid expansion of the heavy bomber arm of the Army 
Air Forces. Its job was to destroy the enemy take-off bases on the ground and 
ships at sea, as well as preventing the building of enemy air-bases in the west- 
ern hemisphere. The government had to pursue a corresponding policy on the 
acquisition of new air-bases, as already demanded in 1935 by the long-term 
planners at the Air Corps Tactical School.”** 

The first step towards this was taken with the Anglo-American exchange 
agreement of 2 September 1940,7*° which yielded 8 advanced military bases 
against the handover of 50 destroyers. It was hoped that the German bom- 
bers—to which a considerable range was attributed—could be repelled from 
the newly acquired strategic bases. The second step was the Danish—-American 
Treaty of 9g April 1941, which among other things approved the building of air- 
bases by the Army Air Corps in exchange for the protection of the Greenland 
coast, which, in view of the German air raids on Iceland in February 1941 
and the installation of German weather stations in Greenland, was regarded 
as necessary for defence. In July 1941 an American air-base was set up in 
Iceland when the island sought protection, and the first American troops 
landed there.’*° 

As far as the expansion of the American Army Air Forces themselves was 
concerned, the appeals for material aid from Britain after its withdrawal from 
the Continent, and later those of the USSR, took priority.”*' In 1939 the 
American Army Air Forces had a strength of 2,400 aircraft and 24,000 men. 
In July 1940 a programme was set up for an army air fighting power of 54 
groups with 4,000 combat aircraft, 187,000 men, and 16,800 officers. On 9 
July 1941 Roosevelt asked the Secretary of War and the Navy Secretary to 
establish the aircraft production figures they regarded as necessary for the 
defeat of all the enemies of the United States, so that the Office of Production 
Management could bring military demands into line with actual production 
potential. The Air War Plans Division of the Army Air Forces then projected 
an army air fighting power which, when complete, should have 251 groups 
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with nearly 12,000 front-line aircraft and, with the 37,000 training and other 
aircraft, would total more than 63,ooo aircraft. For this they believed that about 
103,000 pilots and a further 32,000 navigators, bomb-aimers, and gunners 
were needed. This air combat arm was to consist of some 200,000 officers 
and 2 million men, including 60,000 non-flying officers and about 860,000 
technicians, most of whom had still to be trained. Over 2,000 aircraft were 
thought to be required for monthly replacements.’*? Figures of this order 
were inconceivable to the Director-General of Air Armaments of the German 
Luftwaffe, because at the same time he underestimated by many times the 
number of bombers and fighters to be built in the United States by 1943, 
despite the warnings of his friend Siebel, the aircraft manufacturer.’*? 

Owing to the obligations of the United States vis-a-vis Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, as well as other friendly and allied countries, at the end of 1941, 
to the regret of General Arnold and War Secretary Stimson,’** one was still far 
from having realized the establishment programme for the Army Air Forces. 
On the day of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 7 December 1941, there 
were 54 heavy bomber groups, 5 medium and light bomber groups, 18 fighter 
and fighter-bomber and 3 transport groups, together with 1 reconnaissance 
group, 1.e. a total of only 323 groups with 12,297 aircraft, of which 11,082 were 
deployed in the United States and 1,215 overseas. The manpower strength of 
the Army Air Forces was 354,161, including 24,521 officers, of whom about 
half belonged to the flying crews, whereas the figure for other ranks was only 
5,179.255 

The first systematic establishment of a common Anglo-American strategy 
took place on 27 March 1941 under the title ABC-1 (American—British Staff 
Conversations). The European war theatre had priority here over the Japanese. 
An important component of the planning for Europe was a continuing air of- 
fensive against Germany’s military potential.’*° All of this was included in the 
joint operational plan for the European theatre, ‘Rainbow 5’, worked out by the 
Army and Navy, which was approved at the Atlantic or Argentia Conference 
in August 1941 by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. The 
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so-called Air War Plans Division was appointed to work out the air-force 
share, and had no easy time achieving its goals against the army, to which the 
Army Air Forces in fact still belonged, with its doctrine of the priority of the 
land war. The Air War Plans Division included a number of officers who had 
previously developed at the Air Corps Tactical School the—still unofficial— 
doctrine for an independent air power, with the emphasis on the strategic air 
war against the vital power-centres of the enemy. Within a week (4-11 August 
1941) they set up the plan known as AWPD/1 (Air War Plans Division/1) for 
the air war against Germany. Besides the air war for the defence of the western 
hemisphere and in the Pacific, the plan envisaged mainly a continuing air of- 
fensive against the German sphere of influence, including air preparations for 
a land invasion with close combat support, in three chronological stages: a 
phase of rapid expansion of the air forces and escalation of aircraft production, 
maintaining all measures short of war, a phase comprising a strategic defensive 
against Japan and increasing offensives in Europe between the entry into the 
war and the achievement of full strength by the air forces, and a phase of total 
air offensive. This constituted the chief component of the plan.’*’ 

But there were as yet no firm rules for the individual elements, in particular, 
of this kind of strategic air offensive, such as tactics, target selection, com- 
position of attacking forces, and chronological organization of the individual 
operations. It was decided that about two years would be needed to raise, equip, 
and train an adequate invasion army. It was also decided that only so-called 
precision targets, mainly military economic targets, would be attacked. Civil- 
ian residential areas were not initially targets, because effects on morale were 
not expected from their destruction until the final stages of the air offensive, 
when the industrial infrastructure and civil resistance were already showing 
cracks.*** Thus the vital targets in the German sphere of influence were to be 
destroyed, at the latest, two and a half years after the United States’ entry 
into the war, so that by the summer or autumn of 1944 Germany’s ability to 
resist would be weakened to such an extent that an invasion could be started. 
The planners were actually adopting a co-operative stance and were not deter- 
mined in advance on defeating Germany through bombing alone, in Douhet’s 
sense, although this did not mean that the possibility was excluded. In any 
case the necessary ‘interim target’ was to put the German fighter defence out 
of action by destroying its bases and factories, because only in this way could 
the bombing become fully effective. It was estimated that a sufficiently strong 
air power for this purpose could be developed by the late autumn of 1943. 
It was initiated, on the basis of the bomb tonnage, range, and supplementary 
loading capacity of the individual aircraft types needed to destroy the vari- 
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ous targets—B-17s, B-24s, and B-29s in particular—with 6,834 bombers and 
fighters. The duration of the intensive bombing to be carried out was put at 
six months. But it was believed that the first strategic air operations against 
the German-occupied territories could begin only a year after entering the 
war. The calculations were based on 154 demolition targets (30 aircraft and 
light-metal factories, 50 electricity power stations, 47 traffic junctions, and 27 
refineries and synthetic fuel plants) and on very optimistic assumptions of 
bomb-drop accuracy, conditional on fighter and anti-aircraft defences, of an 
average of about 400 metres (peacetime results X a factor of 2.4), and an aver- 
age frequency of operations, conditional on central European weather, of only 
5 days per month. 

Target selection and timing were to prove basically correct, as were the 
tactics of daytime horizontal precision raids?*® from a great height, adopted 
from the start with a view to the far-ranging escort fighter to be developed. 
Nevertheless, the Americans made the mistake of overestimating these tactics 
owing to their belief in the self-defence capability of heavily armed bombers 
flying in close formation, and they neglected the development of escort fight- 
ers until the severe setbacks of 1943, despite the existing demand for a fast, 
armoured, well-armed, and long-range fighter—which the British in fact re- 
garded as impossible. The increase in the range of the P-47 “Thunderbolt’ was 
not pushed ahead energetically, the P-51 ‘Mustang’ was at first developed only 
as a close-combat aircraft, and the P-38 ‘Lightning’ was initially allocated to 
North Africa. 

To the Americans accurate bombing and operational economy were vital 
to strategic bombing. The philosophy of precision was rooted in the ideal of 
‘marksmanship’ from the Wild West and in the morally motivated, publicly 
maintained, revulsion at the killing of defenceless civilians, an attitude which 
certainly did not apply to Japan, but served to soothe consciences. The fact 
that the American bomber arm had originally been created for the defence of 
their own country against enemy shipping, which could be hit only by precision 
bombing (Mitchell), also played a role—an idea embodied in the dive-bombers 
of the American Naval Air Forces. The Americans were also encouraged by 
the development of the Norden bombsights to undertake precision bombing 
by day. The generally good visibility in the continental climate of the United 
States contributed to this.*°° 

The planning carried out in America for the war and the air war has been 
described here in detail because it shows that long-term planning there was 
more continuous and fundamental than in the Luftwaffe, whose General Staff 
did not even possess a special planning department. 
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IV. Allied Strategic Bombing 
and German Air Defences in 1942 


1. INDISCRIMINATE BOMBING: THE OPERATIONS 
oF RoyvaL AiR ForRrcE BOMBER COMMAND 


NUMERICALLY speaking, Bomber Command grew scarcely at all in 1942. 
The number of operational bombers was maintained at just over 500. But 
qualitatively it had been greatly enhanced within the year. At the turn of 
the year the operational bombers included an average of 178 four-engined 
Lancasters and 17 high-speed bombers and scouts of the very fast, frame- 
built, high-flying ‘Mosquito’ type. The establishment of Bomber Command 
on 4 February 1943 was actually 1,091 aircraft, including 642 heavy bombers.' 
The outdated Blenheims, Whitleys, and Hampdens, which had made up more 
than half the available strength in November 1941, had been taken out between 
May and September 1942. The Lancaster bomber, which was far better than 
the other four-engined bombers of the Stirling and Halifax types, was available 
from March 1942. Whereas at the end or 1941 there had been no navigational 
and bomb-aiming radar devices, one year later a great many aircraft were 
equipped with Gee, some with Oboe, and some with H2S panoramic sights.” 

The Gee method improved Bomber Command’s capacity for concentration 
and more accurate bombing. The name is simply the phonetic form of the 
initial ‘g’ of ‘grid’, which indicates that this method is a grid navigation process. 
Gee worked with one radio receiver on board and three transmitters on the 
ground at distances of about 160 kilometres. The ground stations sent special 
impulses on the same frequency, whose transmission intervals were measured 
by the aircraft receiver and made visible on a cathode ray tube. The values 
were recorded on a special grid card, on which the position of the aircraft 
could then be fixed. In contrast to the German ‘Knickebein’ system, which 
enabled the position to be verified only where the main beam and cross-beams 
intersected, this was now possible at any given point within a radius of 500— 
800 kilometres, with accuracy decreasing in line with the distance from the 
ground stations. In May 1942 the Germans knew about the process, and in 
August 1942 the devices were jammed for the first time.* From August 1942, 
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however, the Pathfinder Unit was also ready, further refining the navigational 
and bombing process after the jamming of Gee. 

The introduction of the big four-engined bombers caused a number of 
problems, particularly in training, because even greater specialization was ne- 
cessary for the crews. The training reform began by preparing only one pilot 
per bomber. This meant that both his training period and the number of his 
flying hours could be drastically increased, while the overall training period 
was reduced and the number of aircraft that could be manned was enhanced. 
Now the pilot of a four-engined bomber was in control of many times the 
bomb load carried by a Wellington crewed by two pilots as it entered the target 
area, which rationalized the bombing. Navigation was now the navigator’s sole 
responsibility. A flight engineer backed up the pilot. Bomb-dropping, previ- 
ously one of the navigator’s duties, was now to be performed by a bombardier. 
The roles of air gunners and wireless operators were separated; in an emer- 
gency wireless operators might man guns, but gunners were not required to 
take a wireless course. The greater specialization heightened the efficiency of 
the crew, and appropriate badges were authorized for all the crew positions.* 

But still the expansion of Bomber Command at the beginning of 1942 was 
not going as briskly as could have been wished.* The temporary shift of the 
production focus from bombers to fighters before the war and the constant 
diversion of bomber crews to operations unconnected with strategic bombing, 
such as the support of ground troops in the western campaign and of Fighter 
Command in the Battle of Britain, the war in the Atlantic, and in defence 
measures against German invasion preparations, had delayed the expansion of 
Bomber Command. This, together with the continuing German successes in 
Europe and the inability of the bombers to find and hit their targets at night, 
had produced an atmosphere of depression there by the end of the year which 
was still further aggravated by the sinking of the battleship Prince of Wales and 
the battle cruiser Repulse off Malaya on 10 December 1941, the surrender of 
Hong Kong on Christmas Day, the retreat from Dernain North Africa, and the 
capitulation of Singapore on 15 February 1942. The changed overall situation 
of the war with the entry of the United States and Japan opened up other 
possibilities of winning it, before Bomber Command had reached the strength 
it regarded as necessary. Now, as Churchill commented, Bomber Command 
was no longer the sole means of bringing Germany to her knees, as it had 
been when Britain was fighting alone, especially now that the Soviet Union 
had shown unexpected staying power and inflicted enormous losses on the 
Wehrmacht.® In Parliament and among the public, the special role of Bomber 
Command as the decisive weapon for winning the war, and the continued 
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provision of major resources for its expansion by the government, began to 
be questioned.’ At the same time its expansion stagnated even more because 
Britain had to reinforce its flying forces in South-East Asia against Japan 
and to continue to supply the Soviet Union with war materials. Moreover, 
the Americans put a temporary embargo on their aircraft deliveries, in view 
of the need to expand their own Army Air Forces, despite the priority of 
the European theatre of war confirmed at the Washington Conference.* The 
American Air Forces were still a completely unknown factor, which the war- 
hardened Royal Air Force regarded with reservation. The bombing war against 
Germany would no longer be a purely British affair. If Bomber Command 
wanted to receive the resources necessary to exert a really decisive pressure on 
Germany, it must first prove its ability to decide the war. That was its chief 
task for 1942.° 

After not very successful air raids on the German warships in the French 
harbours of Brest and La Pallice in accordance with the Air Staff directive 
of 10 December 1941,'° and after the preparation of a sufficient number of 
Gee devices, the aviation minister came to the conclusion at the beginning of 
February 1942, despite and because of all the circumstances described above, 
that it was time to resume the strategic bombing offensive against Germany, 
in order to relieve the Soviets and further dishearten the Germans. In line 
with the range of Gee and the knowledge of the effectiveness of incendiaries, 
Sinclair proposed to use incendiaries primarily on industrial targets in the 
Rhine—Ruhr area, while at the same time, with favourable conditions, carrying 
out precision raids (in the sense of attacks on selected and limited targets) on 
particularly important rubber, fuel, and crankshaft plants of the aircraft engine 
industry. This did not mean that he lost sight of the German battleships lying 
in Brest.'' But this problem resolved itself when the ships broke out through 
the Channel on 12 February 1942.'? The Ministry of Economic Warfare also 
drew up a list of priorities on 8 January 1942. At the top came electricity 
stations, followed by synthetic-rubber factories, specific air armament and 
other armaments plants, then fuel, aluminium, and soda factories, and finally 
diesel-engine and accumulator factories for submarines. Equally, the Ruhr, 
with 7 large and 49 smaller towns, was an appropriate target for indiscriminate 
bombing. The economic value of the forty most important towns within range 
of the bombers was investigated. 

All this formed the basis of the new Air Staff directive to Bomber Com- 
mand of 14 February 1942.'? The directive of 13 November 1941 ordering 
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the conservation of forces having been lifted, Bomber Command was directed 
to employ its forces ‘without restriction’-—except of course in poor weather— 
since the new navigational aid for target-finding and blind bomb-dropping, 
also known as TR 1335, which was expected to provide a concentration of 
effort not hitherto possible, and to revolutionize bombing, would probably not 
be used for more than six months. By then the enemy would have developed 
countermeasures, and so in the remaining time the greatest possible pressure 
had to be exerted on Germany. The ‘primary object’ of the bombing raids 
‘should now be focussed on the morale of the enemy civilian population, and 
in particular, of the industrial workers’. Every target was to be attacked ‘until 
the effort estimated to be required for its destruction has been achieved’. For 
instance, it was estimated that 1,0o00—6,000 tonnes of bombs would be needed 
for Essen, and 1,400—1,800 tonnes for Cologne, in order to achieve decisive 
damage—whatever that might be—in the town centres. It was thought that 
Gee might make a resumption of precision bombing possible, and a list was 
drawn up of industrial targets within and beyond the range of Gee. To avoid 
confusion, on 15 February 1942 Sir Charles Portal insisted that ‘the aiming- 
points are to be the built-up areas, not, for instance, the dockyards or aircraft 
factories’.'* Although the term ‘without restriction’ has to be understood with 
reference to the previous conservation policy, and although the directive was 
meant to exploit the new technical possibilities only until real precision attacks 
would generally be possible, it in practice, and for many reasons, opened up 
a phase of indiscriminate area attacks on cities, which was to last until the 
end of the war and was in conformity with the Trenchard doctrine.'* The 
inclusion of targets other than the area ones also had the aim of preventing 
a concentration of the German air defences. But it also helped to disguise an 
area bombardment as a ‘precision raid’, as in the case of the Schweinfurt ball- 
bearings works. Liibeck, not a very important town in military and economic 
terms, was included because its frame-built houses were highly inflammable. 

The Admiralty had no objections in principle to the new bombing strategy, 
and the Air Staff was of the opinion that support of the navy should be kept 
to the minimum necessary for its survival, and that moreover the destruction 
of the German military economy would also affect German sea power. Apart 
from the fact that Churchill approved the resumption of the bombing offensive, 
the government had really not yet expressed its views on the new bombing 
programme, because the idea of strategic bombing had fallen into crisis in the 
winter of 1941-2.'° 
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It was Lord Cherwell who hurried to the aid of Bomber Command, with a 
minute to Churchill dated 30 March 1942.'’ He explained that a third of the 
German population, of whom 22 million lived in 58 towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants, would lose their homes if, of the 10,000 new bombers to be built 
by the middle of 1943, even half dropped their bomb load on these residential 
areas. This would break the spirit of the German people. Sir Henry Tizard, 
scientific adviser to the Air Staff, to whom the minute was submitted for review, 
came to the opposite conclusion:'* that the quantity of bombs which could be 
dropped on the 58 towns by the middle of 1943 would be much smaller, and by 
no means decisive. He warned against the bombing of German towns. It would 
not achieve its goal unless carried out on a much bigger scale than Cherwell 
had proposed—namely with a front-line strength of 4,000 bombers and a rate 
of reinforcement of 1,000 heavy bombers a month, as the Air Staff had been 
demanding for a long time. As long as the bombing offensive had to be carried 
out with an inadequate force, the war might be lost by a failure to attend 
adequately to defensive measures, such as the deployment of bombers against 
German warships. The controversy was whether the Royal Air Force should 
be an autonomous strategic arm or a co-operative one. This also disguised 
personal rivalries between Cherwell and Tizard.'? Since Cherwell was much 
closer to Churchill, his influence was decisive with the prime minister in favour 
of the indiscriminate strategic bombing offensive planned by the Air Staff, 
though not until the question had been reviewed once again by Mr Justice 
Singleton, without any tangible results. In the end a decision on the issue was 
arrived at not through academic considerations but simply on the basis of the 
results of the bombing operations themselves. 

This was also the view of Air Chief Marshal Harris, who on 22 February 1942 
became C.-in-C. Bomber Command, which at that time had 378 serviceable 
bombers, including 69 heavy and 50 light bombers. For Harris the Air Force 
was ‘the most important service’. He did not share the inferiority complex suf- 
fered by many RAF officers owing to the lack of tradition in the Air Force as 
compared with officers of the other two services. As Air Officer Commanding 
in India and the Middle East between the wars, he had ample experience in 
what at that time kept the Royal Air Force alive and was known as air policing, 
i.e. putting down rebellions and maintaining or restoring order from the air, 
if necessary by air raids on native villages, generally after previous warnings. 
He therefore seemed to have the proper mentality for his new assignment, 
and was imbued with the conviction that the Germans had sown the wind 
and must now reap the whirlwind, and Germany had in fact begun the war 
and first carried out massive bombing raids against England, even if it did not 
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start the strategic air war. From the example of Coventry he had also learnt 
that non-industrial damage always caused greater production losses in the 
first weeks following an air raid than damage to industry, and that Germany’s 
ability to continue to wage war could best be controlled by the destruction of 
industrial towns. Harris was to become intractable in his certainly one-sided 
conviction that precision bombing raids were ineffectual and out of date and 
that indiscriminate bombing, or area attack, was the sole effective method 
of strategic bombing. He mistrusted the information from the intelligence 
services as a basis for attacks on selected and narrowly limited targets, which 
he called ‘panacea’ targets, whose destruction was said to exercise a permanent 
effect on whole branches of armaments and the economy. He did not believe in 
the accuracy and completeness of such information. But he had not invented 
area bombardment. It was already being practised before he became C.-in-C. of 
Bomber Command, and the idea had come equally from Portal and Churchill. 
The aim was to keep on at small targets for their strategic importance; but 
not to mind if they were missed, because even a mishit could be regarded 
as useful if it jolted the enemy’s morale. In the course of 1942, however, his 
belief in indiscriminate bombing was to become firmer still. His relationship 
with Churchill became more and more confident. Churchill’s country home, 
Chequers, was only three minutes from Harris’s house, and Churchill often 
invited him over, particularly at weekends. He defended Harris, if necessary, 
against the Air Staff and the aviation minister, and although he never put 
him under pressure or ordered him to do anything against his convictions, he 
brought him under his spell. As Harris wrote: ‘I never failed to return from 
these visits invigorated and full of renewed hope and enthusiasm.’ However, 
bombing strategy was also determined by the War Cabinet, the Air Staff, and 
the Joint (British and American) Chiefs of Staff, as well as governments.”° 
All their hopes now centred on Gee.”! Owing to delays in production, how- 
ever, in the winter months of 1941-2 they had to continue to operate in the 
old style with results similar to those of the Butt Report. Only 24 per cent of 
the bombers that attacked and 16 per cent of those that took off hit residen- 
tial centres; a further 15 and Io per cent respectively dropped their bombs 
in the vicinity. In cloudy conditions only 4 per cent hit the residential areas. 
The vagaries of the weather were not to be underestimated, and the available 
bomber strength was too weak to achieve a decisive success, particularly since 
it had to be distributed over the whole of Germany in order to split up the 
German defences. Foreign Minister Anthony Eden’s proposal on 7 April 1942 
to draw up a list of about 25 smaller German towns with less than 150,000 
inhabitants, weak defences, and insignificant military targets (because here the 
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psychological effect would be particularly great)—towns which were suitable 
for ‘Coventration’-—and to broadcast this list through the BBC in order to 
frighten and confuse the German civilian population and at the same time to 
split up the German anti-aircraft defences, was rejected by Harris because, 
owing to the weakness of Bomber Command, the threat could not be realized 
and would elicit a response in kind. Sinclair and Portal also rejected Eden’s 
proposal.”? If the towns were informed in advance, such strong defensive forces 
could be assembled there that the bomber crews would be demoralized by ex- 
cessive losses. They also took into consideration the effects on the morale of the 
British population, from whom what was really happening would have to be 
concealed.?* Churchill, who had already warned Sinclair on 11 April 19427* to 
drop sufficient explosives and above all incendiaries on German towns, agreed 
with Portal a little later. The otherwise very realistic Harris, whose reasoning 
was based not on what was desirable, but on what was tactically feasible, felt 
on the other hand that ‘if they [Chiefs of Staff] will maintain a first line force 
of 2,000 bombers we will knock out not only twenty towns in Germany, but 
we will knock Germany out of the war with the assistance of Russia within six 
months’.’® 

For the time being, since only a limited number of bombers could be 
equipped with the new navigational aids, a new bombing method was in- 
troduced, the ‘Shaker’ technique. The attacking bomber forces were to be 
divided into three groups, the illuminators, the target markers, and the follow- 
ers. The first group of twenty Wellingtons equipped with Gee was to arrive 
over the target in five waves at three-minute intervals, each bomber dropping 
twelve bundles of triple flares at ten-second intervals. It was hoped that the 
six-mile-long flare lanes would drift over the target and keep it illuminated 
for twelve minutes. Two minutes after the first wave of illuminators, target 
markers, also equipped with Gee, would begin to arrive at the rate of two 
per minute, dropping as many incendiary bombs as possible over the target 
in order to produce a major fire which could not be extinguished. Into this 
the followers, not equipped with Gee, and arriving fifteen minutes later, could 
drop their high-explosive bombs, making fire-fighting efforts impossible. In 
the first two years of the war the contrary idea had prevailed, that the in- 
cendiaries should not be dropped until the targets had been torn up by high 
explosives. It had turned out, however, that ruins did not catch fire as readily, 
and this plan was questionable because in the first place the bombers had to 
find the target, and in the second place had to reach it at the right time. It was 
still uncertain whether the flares would burn brightly and long enough. 

In the absence of Gee, the Renault works in Billancourt near Paris were 
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attacked, using similar tactics, from heights between 360 and 1,220 metres, 
by 223 bombers, with only one loss. The raid lasted for one hour and fifty 
minutes and the factory was seriously damaged. This was the first use of the 
principle of concentration in both time and space: 470 tonnes of bombs were 
dropped within this period. The highest concentration was a maximum of 354 
bombers per hour. The flares appeared to have fulfilled expectations, but a 
full moon and a cloudless sky helped the attack. Such conditions were scarcely 
ever present over the Ruhr, the major target for attack in Germany.”° 

The first raid using the new Gee method took place on the night of 8 March 
1942, against Essen, because there were now between 100 and 150 bombers 
equipped with Gee available. This was the first of eight major raids on this 
town in March and April 1942. Of 212 aerial photographs taken during these 
attacks, only 22 showed areas within the five-mile zone round Essen. The flak 
and searchlight defences, dazzling the crews, were strong, and the clouds of 
industrial haze over the area made visibility poor. The crews had difficulty 
in operating the new navigation apparatus, which meant that the flares were 
seldom at the right place, and the incendiaries were scattered over too great an 
area or concentrated at the wrong places, e.g. on decoy plants in open country. 
The crews were also misled by flares dropped by German aircraft. So the 
attacks on Essen were without much success. On the other hand, the mission 
flown against Cologne, using Gee and the Shaker technique, on the night of 13 
March 1942 was successful. Over 50 per cent of the crews who claimed they 
had attacked the target had in fact done so, as the aerial photographs showed. 
Since visibility was on the whole poor, the number would have been far less 
without Gee.”’ 

At the end of March 1942 the Air Staff tried to produce proof of the the- 
ory it had developed in the autumn of 1941, according to which saturation 
incendiary tactics caused more destruction than conventional high-explosive 
attacks. Harris was directed to use the ‘concentrated incendiary method’ at the 
first favourable opportunity.’* Lttbeck was chosen as the target, since although 
it was beyond the range of Gee, its coastal position made it easy to find and 
its medieval old town, in Harris’s words, was ‘built more like a fire-lighter 
than a human habitation’. It was also densely populated and poorly defended. 
On the night of 28 March Ltibeck was attacked by 234 Wellington, Manch- 
ester, and Stirling bombers using the Shaker technique, and dropping, within 
140 minutes, 304 tonnes of bombs, which included 144 tonnes of incendi- 
aries and also a few 1.8-tonne landmines. The bombers attacked by moonlight 
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and sometimes at a height of only about 300 metres. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the town was destroyed, mostly by fire: 1,425 buildings were completely de- 
molished and 10,000 damaged, 1,976 of them heavily. There were 320 dead 
and 785 wounded among the civilian population. Twelve bombers were shot 
down. The attack on Ltibeck demonstrated for the first time what extraor- 
dinary effects could be achieved with a concentrated incendiary attack—not 
concentrated enough, according to Harris. But the devastating effect on public 
and economic life in Ltibeck was soon overcome. The population endured 
its fate, despite Goebbels’s misgivings, and with more resistance than the Air 
Staff had expected.” Churchill was very satisfied with the results, especially 
for the relief the operation gave to the Soviet Union, and wrote to Roosevelt 
that raids of this type, on the ‘Coventry scale’, would be flown throughout the 
summer, again with the aim of relieving the Soviet Union. He continued to 
inform Stalin, who expressed his great satisfaction at the ‘merciless bombing’ 
of Germany and indicated the significance of the effect of these raids on the 
appetite for war of the German civilian population, which Churchill described 
as one of his chief military objectives.*° 

Further proof of the effectiveness of ‘concentrated incendiarism’ was pro- 
vided one month later by the four attacks on Rostock from 24 to 27 April 1942. 
The selection criteria were much the same as for Ltibeck: a coastal site and 
many wood-frame buildings. Apart from this, immediately south of the city 
limits was the Heinkel aircraft factory at Marienehe, which was always the tar- 
get for part of the bomber force, like the machine-tool factory which lay some 
distance outside Lubeck. Bomber Command was thus linking area bombing, 
carried out principally with incendiaries, with high-explosive ‘precision’ raids 
on military and economic targets. This was to be the standard method of attack 
from then on. The first attacks on Rostock were not very successful, but the 
concentration of bombers over the target was increased until the last attack, 
carried out with a smaller force of 52 aircraft on the city centre and 55 on the 
Heinkel works, from a height of about 1,800 metres, laid waste the town centre 
and the factory in under an hour. Here too the life of the civilian population 
quickly returned to normal. 

The successes of Bomber Command in both area and precision bombing 
in March and April 1942 transcended all previous attempts and permanently 
raised the depressed morale of crews and population after the failures of 1941. 
Measured by the number of aircraft which found and attacked their targets, the 
improvement was many times greater than the achievements of the previous 
three months. No doubt this could be ascribed above all to the new navigational 
aid, which was invaluable in target-finding but not very useful for the actual 
aiming. The successes of Billancourt, Ltbeck, and Rostock were also helped 
by good visibility; without this, as the case of Essen had shown, Gee was 
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unsuccessful in blind bombing. Naturally this must partially be ascribed to 
the crew’s unfamiliarity with the apparatus, but equally to the reinforcement 
of the German air defences. At the beginning of 1942 the German night 
fighters shot down only 1 per cent of the bombers, but by the middle of the 
year the figure was 3.5 per cent. The total losses of over 5 per cent, including 
crash-landings in Britain, were so high, especially in view of the associated 
crew losses, that they could not be sustained for long. 

The existence of the German night-fighter control system*’ was known to 
the Air Staff early in 1942. From then on its method of operation was pro- 
gressively analysed and had been quite well covered by May of that year after 
the capture of an important part of the Wurzburg apparatus in the Bruneval 
raid of 27 February 1942. They also now knew how the German radar in- 
struments could be jammed. In the planning of bomber operations it was no 
longer a question only of weather and strategy, but also of approach and return 
routes, and concentration in space and time, not only over the target but also 
on the route, because the more concentrated the flights through the German 
ground control interception boxes, the fewer night fighters could be launched 
and the lower bomber losses became. In April 1942 Bomber Command also 
acquired the aluminium strips, later known as Window, which interfered with 
radar screens. When the Chiefs of Staff were about to approve their use, the 
Americans objected, because the weakening of the air defences this entailed 
might also endanger the Panama Canal. Although the German night fighters’ 
radars could also have been disrupted by Window, the introduction of this new, 
effective weapon, which could have been very useful to the increasing British 
bomber offensive, was once again deferred for a year. They were still feeling 
too much in a defensive position and feared that the Luftwaffe might use the 
same weapon against Britain.*” 

Now that the method of operation of the so-called Kammhuber interception 
line was known, Harris’s next tactical goal was to produce the proof of the 
theory advanced by the Operations Research Section, that a concentrated mass 
attack not only caused greater damage but also cost fewer losses.*? The 416 
bombers available in May were not enough for this. With at times enthusiastic 
support from Churchill, Portal, and the commanders of the other Commands, 
on the night of 30 May 1942 Bomber Command assembled 1,046 aircraft on 
53 airfields against Cologne. All the reserves were brought into action in this 
operation, which had the code name ‘Millennium’. Had this attempt failed, 
the entire training and expansion programme would have been paralysed, 
since the training crews were also taking part. The 898 bombers whose crews 
ultimately claimed to have bombed Cologne dropped a total of 1,455 tonnes of 
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bombs on the city centre. These were made up of 864 high-explosive bombs of 
between 250 and 500 kilogrammes, 20 landmines, 111,000 stick incendiaries, 
and 1,044 phosphorus canisters. There were 474 deaths and 5,000 injuries, and 
45,132 were left homeless; 3,330 buildings were destroyed and 9,510 slightly 
or seriously damaged. A total of 12,000 fires were counted, of which 1,700 
developed into major conflagrations. This, the first thousand-bomber raid in 
history, was a masterpiece of navigation, although the bombing actually lasted 
for 2 hours and 32 minutes, one hour longer than planned. Gee had proved 
itself, providing for flight concentration and a safe landing. Only 40 bombers, 
3.8 per cent of the total strength, were lost; 116 returned damaged, including 
12 which could not be repaired. This meant that despite the massive strength 
of the attack, the German defences had not been completely overwhelmed. 
The loss rate of the third wave, which arrived in the highest concentration 
over the target, was only about a third of the first, which seemed to confirm 
that increased concentration reduced casualties. In any case, in contrast to 
the others, the third wave consisted of four-engined bombers, which were less 
vulnerable to fighters than the two-engined aircraft. The total losses from this 
raid were tolerable, and the damage caused in Cologne higher than had been 
achieved in the previous months by a total of 1,364 bombers. Harris had the 
proof that an effective bomber offensive against Germany was feasible and 
the accelerated reinforcement of Bomber Command justified. Although, as in 
Lubeck and Rostock, life in Cologne returned to normal in about a fortnight, 
the strategic impact of this raid was immense. Churchill was satisfied. 

On the night of 1 June 1942 a second attack of the same type and strength 
was launched, this time on Essen, which was attacked by 767 of the aircraft 
that set out, with a total of 1,235 tonnes of bombs, mostly incendiaries. Despite 
an almost entirely moonlit night and the use of Gee, the usual industrial haze 
over the Ruhr prevented any remarkable success. Nearly 4 per cent of the 
aircraft were lost and some Io per cent damaged. In contrast to the raid on 
Cologne, the ratio of loss as between the twin- and four-engined bombers 
was reversed, because this time the latter attacked first. The conclusion from 
this was that the larger aircraft were not necessarily more robust, and that the 
effectiveness of the defences diminished with the duration and weight of the 
attack. This too confirmed the theory of mass concentration. Harris concluded 
that between two and four such raids in succession would cripple a town like 
Cologne for the duration of the war, while decreasing losses would be suf- 
fered by the attackers. He therefore proposed four thousand-bomber raids per 
month to Portal, regarding these as more effective than just one in addition to 
the usual operational attacks.** 

With Churchill’s support, Harris was planning a third thousand-bomber 
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raid for the end of June 1942, which would also involve the Navy. It was 
carried out on the night of 25-6 June on Bremen, which was the target of 1,450 
tonnes of bombs from 713 of the aircraft that had set out. The targets were the 
town centre, the docks, the Focke-Wulf aircraft factory, and the Deschimag 
submarine building yards. The bomb loads were adjusted to the various targets, 
but again mainly incendiaries were used. Owing to poor visibility, their success 
was limited, though heavy damage was inflicted on the aircraft factory and 
parts of the town. The docks remained relatively unharmed. Losses were 
higher than in the two previous mass attacks, with 49 total losses, or 5.4 
per cent, and 65 aircraft damaged. The last of these mass attacks in 1942 
took place on the night of 31 July against Dusseldorf, with 470 out of 630 
bombers. But the 5.6 per cent losses in June and July were too high, and 
made it advisable to conserve Bomber Command in order to press forward 
with its reinforcement by greater training. So it was that the thousand-bomber 
raids did not immediately introduce a more intensive bombing war but long 
remained as single, outstanding events. However, they provided important 
experience in the logistics and tactical command of these large fighting units 
and confirmed the mighty destructive power of massive raids. In Germany the 
raids led to a further withdrawal of defence forces from the land fronts to the 
air defence of the Reich.** It was now necessary to find and refine the means 
and methods for still more precise concentration, independent of the weather. 

Precisely because of the otherwise far from rosy situation, the raids gave 
a major boost to the morale of the British civilian population. In contrast to 
Harris’s view, which tended towards telling the truth, the British Government 
kept the true, indiscriminate nature of the bombing from the public by means 
of a deliberate policy of disinformation, and mentioned only military and 
industrial targets. This information and press policy was based less on moral 
scruples than on concern that the population might realize that the bombing 
had up to then been relatively ineffectual. An analysis of a thousand letters 
opened by the censors after the thousand-bomber raid on Cologne showed 
that most of the writers were pleased with the bombing of Germany. Some, 
especially women, regretted this type of war in the air, others feared German 
reprisals. With very few exceptions, the bomber crews were untroubled by 
scruples and felt—also on the basis of the skilful information policy of Bomber 
Command—that the bombing would shorten the war and save the lives of 
many Allied soldiers. They were wholly and completely engaged in doing 
their jobs, and for this they needed a good group morale which would force 
other moral considerations into the background. As a whole, criticism by 
experts—including military ones—of indiscriminate bombing was much more 
severe than from the civilian population, who knew very little about it. Apart 
from this, the terrors of the German night-time offensives of 1940 and 1941 
were still present in everyone’s memory. So in 1942 there were very few public 
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protests against the bombing. A question asked on 6 May 1942 by the pacifist 
Scottish MP James McGovern about the character of the raids on Ltibeck and 
Rostock was answered by Aviation Minister Sinclair to the effect that the raids 
had been directed against armaments factories, not residential districts, and 
were intended to reduce Germany’s ability to continue the war and weaken 
German pressure on the Soviet allies. A small group calling itself the Bombing 
Restriction Committee distributed leaflets headed ‘Stop Bombing Civilians!’ 
Apart from this there was a public appeal to the reporters to speak only of 
justifiable reprisals and to drop any rejoicing over them or gloating over the 
fate of the victims. A Liberal Member of Parliament actually wrote to the 
aviation minister that he was in favour of bombing working-class areas in 
Germany. As a follower of Cromwell he believed in ‘slaying in the name of 
the Lord’, otherwise it would be impossible to bring home the horrors of war 
to the Germans. And Air Marshal Harris said later: “There was nothing to be 
ashamed of, except in the sense that everybody might be ashamed of the sort 
of thing that has to be done in every war, as of war itself.’ After all, in Germany 
at the time they were all singing the song about ‘Bomben auf Engeland!’ 
The British bombing raids apparently had an encouraging influence on Soviet 
morale.*® 

Filled with faith in the effectiveness of the mass raids by Bomber Com- 
mand, on 17 June 1942 Harris unfolded to Churchill” his views on the future 
tasks of the bombers. ‘Victory, speedy and complete,’ he said, ‘awaits the side 
which first employs air power as it should be employed.’ It should no longer 
be entangled in the meshes of scattered and lengthy operations on land and 
sea—that was ‘merely an obstacle to victory’ —but all bombers, including those 
from America and Soviet Russia, should be concentrated in Britain for a single 
purpose, as many as possible under the responsibility of Bomber Command, 
and the highest priority must be given to British heavy bomber production. 
It would then be only a matter of months before Germany would be unable 
to continue the war. A campaign on land, in so far as it was not simply a 
mopping-up operation, would once again lead to the slaughter of the flower of 
the country’s youth in the mud of Flanders and France and perhaps to a second 
Dunkirk. Here Harris was exploiting the widespread rejection in Britain of a 
repeat of the trench warfare of the First World War, to overcome which Bomber 
Command had been created. Harris saw the war as a whole from the perspec- 
tive of the headquarters of his Bomber Command, which he left only seldom 
and with reluctance. ‘One cannot win wars by defending oneself,’ he wrote to 
Churchill a little later. He also regarded it as pointless to expend 7,000 flying 
hours on sinking one submarine in the Atlantic, when with about the same 
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number of flying hours a third of Cologne could be destroyed in one night. 
Implicit was the conviction that the war could be won only by the strategic 
bombing offensive, a view which Churchill, who bore the responsibility for 
the war as a whole and for the overall strategy, regarded as exaggerated, but for 
which, influenced by the success of Bomber Command, he had some sympathy. 
Though he at once supported a reinforcement of Bomber Command, this was 
still subject to the requirements of the other theatres of war. The strategic 
bomber offensive certainly played a major role in breaking Germany’s will for 
war. But in the first place the conditions for a successful major landing opera- 
tion and land offensive must be created, since that strategy had been resolved 
upon. Churchill’s view was later to be accepted by the Casablanca Conference. 
The bomber offensive, in this view, was not to be interrupted, except perhaps 
temporarily, by the requirements of supporting military operations. This par- 
allel role with other operations meant that the priority in armaments desired 
by Harris was denied to Bomber Command. Churchill did, however, order an 
increase in the number of bomber squadrons from the existing 32 to 50 by the 
end of 1942. Although this was far less than Harris and Tizard regarded as ne- 
cessary, and although the reinforcement was not carried out according to plan, 
it nevertheless laid the foundation for more decisive successes by the bomber 
offensive in 1943.°% Harris had by now won great prestige as the unwavering 
bomber commander and could take the liberty of not complying with all the 
demands made on him, from whatever source. He ignored, partly on grounds 
of distance, the proposal by Aviation Minister Sinclair and the urgent pressure 
from the Secret Intelligence Service to start attacking oil targets again, such 
as the Pélitz works at Stettin or Ploesti. He rejected the suggestion of the Air 
Staff and the Economic Intelligence Service to hand out to Schweinfurt ‘the 
same sort of medicine as you gave Ltibeck’ in view of its ball-bearings industry, 
because he regarded as exaggerated the Ministry of Economic Warfare’s es- 
timate that two-thirds of German ball-bearing production were concentrated 
there. The Germans were too intelligent to permit such a concentration at 
this time. In any case, with only 43,000 inhabitants, the town was too small 
and difficult to find. Given the right conditions, however, he might decide 
to destroy it. Harris was more and more inclined towards indiscriminate air 
attacks against German towns, although an assessment of the effects of such 
raids on the morale of the civilian population was considerably more difficult 
than an appreciation of the effect of precision bombing on individual branches 
of industry. In the summer and autumn of 1942 he was also aware that Bomber 
Command was the only means of helping the Soviet Union directly, e.g. by 
bombing German fighter aircraft factories. This had already been indicated by 
the Air Staff directive of 5 May 1942. By this means renewed attempts were 


38 Note by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris for the Prime Minister and War Cabinet, and prepared 
at the request of the Prime Minister on the Role and Work of Bomber Command, 28 June 1942, 
Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 239-44, i. 342; Terraine, Right of the Line, 
425-6; Harris, Bomber Offensive, 74. Churchill to Harris, 13 Sept. 1942, PRO CAB 120/300. 
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to be made to draw a significant part of the German Luftwaffe away from the 
eastern front. In August 1942 Stalin had asked Churchill to order Bomber 
Command to bomb German working-class districts, and also Berlin. General 
Eisenhower and others also recommended that the bombing strategy should 
be directed predominantly at the devastation of the residential areas of the 
German industrial population. The targets should be the key points of the 
German aircraft and submarine industry and the transport system.*” 

But still Bomber Command, as the thousand-bomber raids and other attacks 
had proved, was a fair-weather force, which despite Gee was scarcely capable 
of hitting individual targets such as refineries or factories when visibility was 
relatively poor. Fair weather was, however, also beneficial to the German night 
fighters, and easily attacked targets such as Ltibeck were not necessarily vital to 
the war. There was no more avoiding the need to add to the new techniques of 
attack and navigation a third, the long envisaged Pathfinder Force. It was obvi- 
ous that only the best crews must be used for target-finding and marking. The 
Germans had actually recognized this necessity long before the war and after 
lengthy experiments with Air Signals Battalion 100 had finally set up Bomber 
Geschwader 100, knownas ‘Viking’, for this purpose. The formation of an élite 
target-finding force in Bomber Command had not been advanced before this 
time because until March 1942 there were not sufficient numbers of navigation 
aids, and because in general there was a feeling against an élitist outlook, which, 
Harris felt, harmed the corps spirit, demoralized crews, and reduced the ef- 
ficiency of Bomber Command. These disadvantages made him reject the idea 
of an élite force, which would bring no marked improvement on the already 
reasonably satisfactory results. This controversy between the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Bomber Operations, Group Captain S. O. Bufton, and Harris reflected 
two differing concepts of the real task of Bomber Command, namely whether 
so-called precision raids by night or merely area bombardment—1.e. terror 
attacks—should be carried out. For Harris the latter was ‘an end in itself’, for 
Bufton only the unavoidable intermediate stage towards precision bombing. 
More bad bombing results and the resultant pessimistic and defeatist mood of 
the crews, together with the fact that Gee was by now being jammed and the 
new navigation and targeting aids or methods H2S and Oboe were not to be 
introduced until towards the end of the year, did, however, influence Harris to 
some extent.*? 

On 11 August 1942 Harris received the directive to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of the Pathfinder Force. Its commander was to be an outstandingly 
successful, experienced, and both technically and intellectually highly gifted 
young Australian officer, Group Captain Bennett. But neither did he receive 

3° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 345-52, 492, iv. 148-9, 252-7; Terraine, 
Right of the Line, 491; Roosevelt to Churchill, 1 June 1942, and COS (42) 157 (O) Final of 6 June 
1942, both in PRO, AIR 8/1073; COS (42) 229 (O) of 14 Aug. 1942, PRO AIR 8/1015; Roosevelt 
and Churchill, 235. 


*° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 419-31 (quote); Harris, Bomber Offensive, 
128 ff.; Bennett, Pathfinder, 133 ff. 
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the best squadron of Bomber Command—this was 617 in 5 Group—nor were 
the Pathfinders given priority in equipment, which meant that there could 
be no immediate improvement in the accuracy of the bombing. This did not 
begin until early in 1943, with the introduction of the new radar aids and flare 
bombs. However, a great deal was learnt in the meantime. The concentration 
in space over the target area was increased by March 1943 from 35 to 50 per 
cent, though the accuracy increased only from 32 to 37 per cent. This was not 
only because of the winter weather but also because of a difficulty known as the 
systematic error. Whereas previously every crew attempted to identify the tar- 
get, this was now done by the Pathfinders, which were simply followed by the 
crews. Thus a mistake by the Pathfinders had a greater effect. Such mistakes 
could be reduced only by the introduction of the new aids, with which a new 
era of night-time bombing began. These were the Oboe (boomerang) method, 
first used on the night of 20 December 1942 in the attack on Lutterade, the tar- 
get indicator ground markers, first used on 16 January 1943 against Berlin, and 
the H2S panoramic scanning instrument, first used on the night of 30 January 
1943 against Hamburg, which was also known as the Rotterdam device after a 
bomber thus equipped had been shot down at Rotterdam in February 1943.*! 
The Oboe method, working with two ground transmitters, had a range of 
some 460 kilometres and made it possible to bomb with an accuracy of several 
metres without land visibility.*7 H2S was a device working in the centimetre 
wave range, which scanned the earth’s surface and continuously displayed the 
result on a cathode ray tube. By comparing this with a special radar map the 
navigator was enabled to establish his position accurately. H2S was therefore 
suitable not only for navigation but also for blind bombing. With regard to 
range, the method was limited only by the penetration depth of the aircraft. 
In fact, when the panoramic device, another name for H2S, was installed, it 
also betrayed the position of the attacking aircraft to the German radar.** 
With these new navigational and bomb-aiming methods the conditions were 
created for the massive night offensive against German-occupied Europe, be- 
ginning in 1943. This had turned out to be all the more necessary because 
individual daylight precision raids without fighter escort had been unsatisfac- 
tory.** The Circus operations, which were supposed to enable the bombers to 


“! Harris, Bomber Offensive, 130; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 432 ff.; 
Terraine, Right of the Line, 498-503. 

*” On the Oboe method see Jones, Most Secret War, 247 ff.; Dahl, Bumerang; Price, Instruments 
of Darkness, 98, 123-4, 134, 137-8, 189-91, 208, 218-19, 228, 236; The Oboe method. Detailed 
reports from Ic Service West of the Luftwaffe No. 93a: Allied navigation and target-finding 
methods, Luftwaffe High Command, Foreign Air Forces West No. 60093a/45 g., 1 Feb. 1945, 
BA-MA RL 2 11/385; Boog, Scientific Intelligence; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Of- 
fensive, i. 316-17, iv. 7-11. 

*3 Jones, Most Secret War, 318, 392, 465-6, 502; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Of- 
fensive, i. 317, iv. 11-15; Price, Instruments of Darkness, 98, 121-3, 134-7, 140, 143, 151-2, 154, 
164, 175-9, 183, 185, 188, 195-6, 215, 218, 221, 225, 227, 235, 243. 

“+ See sect. IV.1v.3 (Boog), and e.g. USSBS, Report 93: Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg 
AG, Augsburg, Germany, NA. 
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penetrate German air-space without a fighter escort in daylight, had proved too 
costly by June 1942 at the latest. However, they continued on a limited basis, 
in order to tie down a considerable proportion of the new German FW-190 
fighter units and to achieve a degree of air superiority for the RAF bombers in 
the coastal region with a view to the landing operation planned for a later date. 
It was also necessary to occupy the medium bombers within 2 Group Bomber 
Command, since the group had been converted from the outdated Blenheim 
to Boston, Ventura, and Mosquito aircraft. Low-level daylight bombing in 
1942 once again confirmed the scepticism felt since 1939 by Bomber Com- 
mand about daylight operations. The bombing was inaccurate, and even with 
cloud cover losses were high. At a cost of 8 per cent losses, only 26 per cent 
of the bombers identified and bombed the target. The Operations Research 
Section of Bomber Command decided once again that effective daylight raids 
were possible only with fighter escorts. Only the Mosquito attacks produced 
somewhat better results, because these aircraft were protected by the height 
of their approach and their speed. Thus, since bombers in general needed a 
large number of fighters to protect them and the range of the fighters was 
limited, it continued to be thought impossible that daylight precision raids 
with fighter escort could ever be a principal component of bomber operations 
against the German heartland. Harris described them as ‘sheer suicide’. This 
view prevailed until the summer of 1944 and reinforced Portal’s pessimism 
over American daylight bombing operations. He also thought it impossible to 
build escort fighters with the range of heavy bombers and the manceuvrability 
of an interceptor.** 

In the course of 1942 the organization of the economic advice centre of the 
Air Staff with regard to the strategic air war was completed. The general strat- 
egy of the bombing offensive continued to be decided by the Chiefs of Staff 
and the Defence Committee with the help of the Joint Intelligence Commit- 
tee.*° Churchill had no disposition to give the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
too important a position in the advisory machinery.*’ With the directive of 
14 February 1942, advice on individual industries had become only appar- 
ently superfluous, although now whole towns were to be destroyed, because 
this had very different effects on many branches of industry at the same time. 
It remained to be established which towns were to be attacked because of the 
industries principally located there, and which were the most important indus- 
tries. Priorities had to be defined for this. For area bombardment in general, 
however, towns had to be found whose industrial zones were surrounded by 
sufficiently large residential districts to enable bombs that missed the indus- 
trial target at least to hit housing. For attacks in the occupied areas a special 
list of selected and readily identifiable individual targets was drawn up, which 


*5 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 437-50, iv. 221-7 (quote 226); Terraine, 
Right of the Line, 492-8. 

*6 See Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 467, iv. 214-19. 

47 'Terraine, Right of the Line, 493; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 464-5. 
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was later also used by the Americans. These targets had to be selected in such 
a way that the civilian population was affected as little as possible, since those 
concerned were allies. The restricting rules for the air war against targets in 
German-occupied territory definitely did not apply to bombing raids on Ger- 
many.** German industry was divided into fourteen categories and each one 
was also assessed according to the population density of the various locations. 
In the end a list of 58 towns had been compiled, from the standpoints of 
geographical position, population density, and numbers, and of the bottleneck 
industries there. This formed a basis for the subsequent Casablanca directive*? 
and also for the bomber’s Baedeker, published in January 1943. The Ministry 
of Economic Warfare made some mistakes here, e.g. when it continued to 
assume that the German economy was already strained to the utmost.*° 
Harris, who thought large cities were easier to hit than specific industrial 
works, saw in the autumn of 1942, when Germany could not yet withdraw any 
forces from the east, a favourable moment for ‘wiping out’ 30-40 major cities. 
The war could then be over by the following year. Because the German air 
defences were concentrated on the large towns Portal was, like Roosevelt and 
Churchill before him, in favour of raids on small country towns, in order to 
teach the population evacuated to the country what fear meant.*' The prospects 
for the continuation of strategic bombing*? were really not bad by the end of 
1942, since despite differences of opinion over tactics, both Arnold and Portal 
were convinced that the heavy bombers should operate independently and 
against the sources of energy in the German hinterland. The differences be- 
tween their tactical views could of course not be settled round the conference 
table but had to be tested in practice. Moreover, it had to be laid down what 
share the expansion of the bomber force should have in armament as a whole, 
because the entry of America into the war and the successful resistance of the 
Red Army had opened up further possibilities for the defeat of Germany, e.g. 
by means of land armies. In a memorandum to the Chiefs of Staff dated 30 
September 1942 Portal pleaded that priority should be given to bringing a 
force of some 4,000-6,000 heavy bombers to bear on Germany, having told 
Churchill five days earlier that the strength required to obtain decisive results 
against German morale might be estimated at 4,000 heavy bombers and the 
time taken would be about six months.** On 30 October the British Chiefs of 
Staff agreed with the view that Germany should initially be so greatly weak- 
ened by bombing raids that an invasion by land would be likely to succeed. 
Therefore the highest priority should be given to the heavy bomber in the 


“8 See Assistant Chief of Air Staff, C.S. 15803/A S.P. i, 29 Oct. 1942 re Bombardment Policy, 
PRO AIR 8/424. * See sect. [.1.1(e) at n. 93 (Boog). 

°° Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 152 ff.; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 
464 ff., 475, iv. 245-52. 

5! Memo by Harris, 3 Sept. 1942, PRO AIR 8/424; Portal to Churchill, 18 and 23 Sept. 1942, 
PRO CAB 120/300. 
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British—American armament. “The aim of the bombing offensive’ was ‘the 
progressive destruction and dislocation of the enemy’s war industrial and eco- 
nomic system and the undermining of his morale to a point where his capacity 
for armed resistance is fatally weakened.’ It was important not to be misled 
by the limited results attained in the past two and a half years. In future, im- 
provements in equipment and technique would mean that Bomber Command 
would attain far higher standards of efficiency and accuracy. With American 
co-operation, the Chiefs of Staff hoped to be able to increase the tonnage of 
bombs dropped from the 6,000 to 7,000 tonnes in October 1942, to between 
60,000 and go,ooo tonnes per month from April 1944, with an air force of the 
order of 6,000 bombers. Of course, the consent of the British and American 
Governments had not yet been given. Portal had also worked out that with a 
monthly delivery of 50,000 tonnes of bombs by the end of 1943 and 90,000 
tonnes at the end of 1944, a total of 1,250,000 tonnes could be dropped in the 
two years. Six million houses, including industrial buildings and transport and 
supply installations, could be destroyed, go0,000 Germans killed, one million 
seriously injured, and 25 million, including three-quarters of the inhabitants 
of towns with more than 50,000 residents, rendered homeless; at least a third of 
German industry could be destroyed. Even before the peak of 90,000 tonnes of 
bombs could be delivered he thought it possible to weaken German resistance 
sufficiently for the purposes of invasion.** In fact, he too was mistaken with 
regard to the degree of crisis in the German economy. 

All these assessments of bombing strategy were once again called into ques- 
tion when in late autumn the fortunes of war turned in favour of the anti-Hitler 
coalition. It seemed that the Wehrmacht could also be beaten in another way, 
and so the other two Chiefs of Staff soon distanced themselves again from 
the memorandum they had jointly signed on 30 October 1942. Sir Dudley 
Pound,** the First Sea Lord, had logistical objections regarding the transport 
of a sufficient quantity of aircraft fuel across the Atlantic, and wanted before 
this to have an objective scientific investigation of the possible effects of such 
a bombing offensive by Lord Cherwell; Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Impe- 
rial General Staff, thought that the army on land would be at a disadvantage 
regarding armaments if the RAF plan were executed. He also thought that 
Portal’s estimates of success were too optimistic and obviously did not agree 
that by prior bombing the invasion could be turned into a mere police mea- 
sure. Churchill too, who was responsible for the war as a whole, feared that 
too much emphasis on the bomber arm would mean disadvantages for the 
logistics of the other arms and theatres of war, especially as the time had now 


54 Note by the Chief of the Air Staff for the Chiefs of Staff on an Estimate of the Effects 
of an Anglo-American Bomber Offensive against Germany, COS (42) 379 (O), 3 Nov. 1942, 
and Director of Bomber Operations to Personal Secretary to Chief of Air Staff, 5 Nov. 1942, 
both in PRO AIR 8/1014; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 258-64, i. 366 
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come to exploit the successes of the Soviet forces and in North Africa. Of 
course he did not want to have his freedom of action restricted by one-sided 
decisions; in addition, the Royal Air Force was already more than one mil- 
lion strong, and the shortage of workers was becoming noticeable in Britain. 
Not least, he was thinking of the assurance he had given in August 1942 to 
Stalin that a second front would be opened.*® He was not willing to give way 
to the ‘pleasures of megalomania’ of the Air Staff, with its demand for 6,000 
bombers, until he knew more clearly what effect such a plan might have on the 
other possibilities of attack. Above all, he was sceptical about the Americans’ 
ability to mount a successful bombing attack on Germany. So far they had not 
given any proof of this. He thought it would be better to bring over American 
armoured divisions instead of having masses of ground personnel of the US 
Army Air Forces in Britain, and wanted to encourage the American air effort 
to develop mainly in North Africa. On the other hand, he had to be careful to 
prevent the Americans from turning their attention from Europe to the Far 
East. 

So in the end the question was whether the Allied offensive from the west 
was dependent more on the air offensive against Germany or on military ac- 
tion against her perimeters. The military weakness of the Allies on land up 
to the invasion of France planned for 1943 was a reason for strengthening the 
bomber offensive in order that the indirect help thus provided for the Soviet 
Union should restrain Stalin from making a separate peace with Germany. 
Portal was also anxious to avoid the mistakes of the First World War, and not 
to load the entire burden of the conquest of Germany on to the land forces. 
But even he was not quite certain that the bombing offensive, as Harris and 
Trenchard believed, could wear down the German ‘will to war’ to such an 
extent that the invasion would be simply a formality. He believed that the 
Wehrmacht would retain its fighting discipline to the last. It would therefore 
be a mistake to neglect the army completely in favour of the bombers. In 
this compromise he was at one with Sir Alan Brooke and Churchill. From 
the compromise, according to which the bombing offensive would make the 
invasion possible, arose the further question as to when the strategic bombers 
should be employed in support of the army, and whether in the first place the 
targets should be selected from the standpoint of victory through bombing 
alone, or taking invasion plans into account from the start. Meanwhile, on 31 
December 1942 the Chiefs of Staff agreed on a new memorandum in which 
they reiterated the purpose of the bombing offensive already laid down in the 
memorandum of 30 October 1942. However, they based their comments on 
only 3,000 heavy bombers by the end of 1943, making reference to the cor- 
respondingly reduced logistical problems. After agreement had been achieved 
on the British side over the military strategy to be employed, it was a ques- 
tion of informing the American allies and settling the still open question of 


5¢ See also Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 375 (quote). 
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determining a common strategy. It was this in particular that was still miss- 
ing, as General Spaatz, C.-in-C. of the Eighth American Air Force in Britain, 
complained at the time. The British and Americans were not bombing distinct 
targets persistently enough. What he wanted was day and night bombing of 
the same targets. On 6 January 1943 General Arnold said it was ‘scandalous’ 
that there was still no joint British-American plan for the conduct of the war 
in the air.*” 

Although the expansion and operations of the American bombing forces 
in Europe in 1942 will be described in the next chapter, one conclusion can 
be drawn even at this stage concerning the effect of the Allied strategic air 
war against Germany up to the end of 1942 (compare Map IV.1v.1). Until 
then the British had borne the main burden of this air war, while the Amer- 
icans were gaining experience, dropping only 2,003 tonnes of bombs on the 
German-occupied western territory, so that the effect of their operations can 
be ignored at this point. In 77,501 night bombing missions and 9,299 day 
missions the British—suffering total losses of 2,841 (=3.3 per cent), 1,404 of 
them in 1942—dropped 15,603 tonnes in 1940, 46,026 in 1941, and 74,489 in 
1942, making 136,138 tonnes of bombs in all up to the end of 1942, on the parts 
of Europe under German domination. This was only about 5 per cent of the 
total weight of bombs dropped in Europe by the Allies in the strategic air war. 
Only 81,296 tonnes, or 5.7 per cent of all the bombs which fell on German- 
controlled territory during the war, fell on Germany itself. At the end of 1942 
there were some 10,000 civilian dead and about 17,000 houses destroyed in 
Germany. This corresponded to only 0.017 per cent of total bomb deaths and 
0.026 per cent of all residential buildings destroyed there in the war. Bomb 
damage up to the end of 1942 was certainly considerable in detail, but had as 
a whole virtually no effect on German war production. The fallacious view 
of the German war economy as being strained to the utmost was maintained, 
however, with the result that from every successful bombing raid a profound 
impact on war or consumer goods production was expected, since opportuni- 
ties for compensating for or evading such losses were no longer thought to be 
available. Economically, as the Intelligence Weekly of the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare emphasized on 24 December 1942, Germany was not in a position 
to make as great a military effort in the coming year as in 1942, let alone 
1941. The general tendency of this was correct, but the evaluation was far too 
optimistic. 

Despite its limited successes, Bomber Command survived 1942 thanks to 
this optimism and its hopes of the Americans, of the new navigation aids, 
and of the growing number of four-engined bombers, and also thanks to the 
support for the strategy of indiscriminate bombing by Churchill, Cherwell, 
and, at least for the time being, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Navy. 


57 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 37 ff., iv. 265-6; Some Parting Comments, 
10 Nov. 1942, LoC, Spaatz Papers, box 9; Note by Arnold for Combined Chiefs of Staff, 6 Jan. 
1943, LoC, Arnold Papers, box 39. 
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Apart from this, British losses were not prohibitive and the mass raids of the 
future promised greater effectiveness with still fewer losses.** 

What was more important was the indirect effect of the Allied bombing 
offensive. Increasingly, the German air defence tied up fighter aircraft, anti- 
aircraft guns, and searchlights as well as the personnel concerned, and took up 
more and more industrial capacity, e.g. for the production of radar apparatus. 
All this was withdrawn from the other fronts and the labour force potential, 
and to that extent provided indirect assistance to the Soviet Union as well. 
The anti-aircraft personnel in the Reich air defences rose, for instance, from 
255,200 in 1940 to 344,400 in 1941 and 439,500 in 1942. In contrast to the 
initial expectations of the British, the morale of the German civilian population 
was in no way destroyed, although the Foreign Office continued to believe 
that a sudden collapse of morale could be expected thanks to the overtaxing 
of the nerves of the civilian population. The war against the morale of the 
German civilian population was therefore to be given priority in the Casablanca 
Directive.*° 


2. THE BEGINNINGS OF STRATEGIC 
BOMBING BY THE EIGHTH US AIR FORCE 


The basis for the strategic air war plans, and hence for American air warfare 
in Europe, was an aircraft construction programme which still depended on 
the assumption of the defeat of Soviet Russia and overestimated by 100 per 
cent the strength of the German and Japanese air forces. Estimates were based 
on 11,000 German and 3,000 Japanese front-line aircraft,°° and so for 1942 
aircraft production was set at 45,000 war planes and 15,000 training planes for 
the army and navy, and for 1943 at 100,000 war planes and 31,000 training 
aircraft.°' Instead of 70 groups, there were to be 115 in the army air forces by 
the end of 1942. The annual training quota for 1942 was set at 50,000 pilots and 
300,000 technicians. The corresponding figures for 1943 were set at 70,000 and 
500,000, for 1944 at 102,000and 600,000." The personnel strength of the army 
air forces was set for 1942 at 70,914 officers and 997,687 men. In fact, between 
December 1941 and the end of December 1942 it had risen from 354,161 to 
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1,597,049 officers and men, of whom 242,621 were overseas. Up till then 8 air 
forces had been formed, with a total of 217 heavy, 14 medium and light bomber 
groups, 29; fighter and fighter bomber groups, 5 7 reconnaissance and 54 troop 
and other transport groups. This made up some 75 groups. As compared with 
the end of 1941, the overall requirement of aircraft had risen from 12,297 to 
33,304.°% At the end of 1943 the army air forces were intended to have 224 
groups. The strengths of the groups were also to be increased, in the case of 
heavy bombers from 35 to 55, of medium bombers from 57 to 69, of fighters 
from 80 to 105, of transports from 35 to 55, and of reconnaissance aircraft from 
55 to 57. Only the light bomber groups maintained the level of 57 aircraft per 
group.°* This development alone in America’s first year of war bears witness to 
the incomparable output of American industry and the organizational capacity 
of the military, co-operating closely with the civil authorities. 

By deferring the invasion of western Europe in favour of incursions into 
North-West Africa (Operation Torch),®* the plan for an interim exclusively 
strategic air offensive, carried out with the highest possible concentration from 
Britain against Germany, took on fresh impetus. Apart from this, the success 
in the air—sea battle of the Midway Islands encouraged a move on to the of- 
fensive against the Japanese, i.e. more air reinforcements in the Pacific, urged 
above all by the navy. 

All this took shape in the study on the strength of the Army Air Forces 
ordered by Roosevelt on 25 August 1942, which would be needed in 1943 
for ‘complete air supremacy over the enemy’. The army and navy were or- 
dered to produce similar studies. The basic axiom of the planning was the 
priority of the strategic offensive against Germany parallel with a strategic 
defensive operation against Japan, similar to the AWPD/I plan.®’ It was as- 
sumed that Germany would be in a position to transfer stronger air forces 
from the east to the west and the Mediterranean, that the air offensive against 
the German-controlled territory would be conducted by the British carry- 
ing out area bombing at night as before and by the Americans carrying out 
so-called precision raids in daylight against industrial and communications 
targets. Figures of vessels sunk by U-boats and the increase in German fighter 
production were to be taken into account. The order of priority of bomb- 
ing targets ran: fighter factories, bomber factories, aircraft engine works, then 
U-boat yards, road and rail routes, electricity works, fuel, aluminium and 
rubber factories. In addition, the latest results of VIII Bomber Command in 
horizontal daylight bombing from a great height and in fighter defence were 
taken as a basis for calculation.®* The planners did not in fact expect a deci- 
sive outcome from the air war alone. A subsequent invasion, after sufficient 

®} Statistics ‘SC-SS-583: The Army Air Forces’, 5 Jan. 1945, LoC, Arnold Papers, box 38. 
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destruction of Germany by air bombardment, was under consideration, for 
which all available air forces were to be prepared. After a successful invasion 
they were to be released immediately for their own strategic task in collab- 
oration with the Royal Air Force Bomber Command. In all, air war plan 
AWPD/42, drawn up from this standpoint, regarded as necessary a further 
increase in the Army Air Force to 281 groups with a total of 19,520 front- 
line aircraft, 2,217 long-distance transports, 8,284 gliders, and 12,232 training 
aircraft, for the maintenance of which 63,068 tactical aircraft, and with spare 
parts even as many as 85,296 aircraft, would have to be built. In addition a 
production level of 35,860 was planned, with 25,746 aircraft for the Allies, 
including 10,258 for Britain alone. The entire United States aircraft produc- 
tion in 1943 was therefore to reach 123,234, and with training aircraft 146,902 
machines. Numerically this corresponded to 13 times the entire German war 
production of aircraft, bearing in mind that Germany built scarcely any heavy 
bombers. The figures were later revised downwards to some extent. In order 
to launch the air armada, 2,734,347 officers and other ranks were thought to 
be needed.°’ 

Meanwhile the build-up of American forces in Britain had begun. Even 
at the beginning of January the order had gone out to set up a high com- 
mand of the American forces to be stationed in Britain (United States Armed 
Forces in the British Isles—USAF-BI) with General Chaney at their head. 
On 24 June its title was changed to European Theater of Operations, US 
Army (ETOUSA), taken over by General Eisenhower as Supreme Comman- 
der. On 19 January came the order to set up the Eighth Army Air Force 
under Major-General Carl Spaatz, who did not in fact take command at his 
headquarters in England until 18 June 1942. In the same move the order 
was given to set up three headquarters under him, VIII Bomber Command 
under Brigadier-General Ira C. Eaker, VIII Air Force Base (later Air Service) 
Command (Ground Organization), and VIII Interceptor (later Fighter) Com- 
mand. Eaker sited his headquarters quite close to that of the British Bomber 
Command (see Map IV.1v.1). In the course of the spring and early summer 
of 1942 the VIII Ground Air Support Command (later simply Air Support 
Command) and the VIII Air Force Composite Command (Training) were 
also established. The Eighth Air Force was equipped from March onwards for 
independent strategic air warfare against Germany. In January 1942 an aircraft 
transport command was also established for the North Atlantic sector of the 
Ferrying Command.” It was important to build up the ground, repair, and 
maintenance organization: the logistical infrastructure. For this purpose in 
particular technicians from related civilian occupations were frequently taken 
on as officers and sent to Europe without military training. Active army NCOs 
were also taken on as officers, as there were not enough officers for the rapid 
build-up of the air fleet.”’ 
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The British provided airfields and aircraft repair yards on a generous scale. 
Nearly a hundred airfields had to be newly built. Some of the supply depots 
could not become fully operational until 1944. The plan was to have about 
1,000 American aircraft ready in Britain for action against Germany by August 
1942, and about 3,500 by April 1943. From this came a plan for 66 groups, 
with 700 heavy, 800 medium bombers, 342 light bombers, and 960 fighters, 
which, however, had soon to be reduced to 54 groups. The actual strength of 
the Eighth Air Force did not come really close to the 137 groups planned for 
the end of 1943, corresponding to about half the planned strength of the entire 
Army Air Forces, and 375,000 men, until June 1944. Later on this became 
the strongest of all American air fleets.”* While the ground troops came to 
Britain by sea, the crews flew from Presque Isle in the north-east of Maine 
via Goose Bay in Labrador and Bluie West 1 or 8 in the south or middle of 
the west coast of Greenland, to Reykjavik in Iceland and then on to Prestwick 
in Scotland. The transfers were delayed not only by being diverted to the 
Pacific, but also by the weather. The first B-17 bomber for the Eighth Air 
Force landed in Prestwick on 1 July 1942. By the end of August the Eighth 
Air Force had 386 aircraft, consisting of 164 P-38 Lightning fighters, 119 
B-17 bombers, and 103 C-47 transports. By the end of the year another 700 
aeroplanes of the Eighth Air Force were brought over by their own crews. At 
5.2 per cent, the loss rate crossing the Atlantic was bearable. When at the end 
of July Operation Torch came to the fore, the Eighth Army Air Force had to 
hand over strong forces to build up the Twelfth Air Force planned for this 
purpose, which after three months superseded it in strength.”* Its manpower 
strength, which had risen between June and October 1942 from 12,517 to 
66,317 men, fell to 39,930 men by the end of January 1943, thanks to Torch, 
while the number of aircraft, despite the handovers and thanks to rapidly rising 
production, rose by that time to 668 machines, including 338 heavy bombers 
and 330 fighters.”* 

The British and Americans worked closely together. While the British took 
over the air defence, the Americans prepared for the strategic bombing war. 
They learnt from the British especially in the area of bombing operations, 
operations research, and secret intelligence, for which the Eighth Air Force 
had first to train officers. British assistance expressed itself in more realis- 
tic assessments of the strength of the German Luftwaffe.’* The Americans’ 
priorities differed from those of the British, since they still referred exclu- 
sively to military and industrial targets. Following the British pattern, on 
the staff of the Eighth Army Air Force and of the US Army Air Forces 
in Washington were formed, respectively, an Operations Research Section 
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and a Committee of Operations Analysts.”° They consisted of specially se- 
lected and qualified civilian and military experts on statistics, and of physi- 
cists, scientists, and lawyers with clear analytical abilities, expressing the close 
co-operation that Arnold had worked for between civilian scientists and the 
Army Air Forces, which in 1944 led to the appointment of the famous aero- 
dynamicist Theodore von Karman as Chief of the Scientific Advisory Group 
for the US Air Force and in 1945 to the foundation of the Rand Corpora- 
tion.”” 

The principles of unified command in every theatre of war laid down in 
the ABC-1 Report of 27 March 1941, and of the national organization of 
the forces, were strictly observed. All forces in the British Isles were for- 
mally subordinated to the British High Command. The Americans, how- 
ever, were directly under the command of an American, General Eisenhower. 
Under him General Spaatz commanded all the American air units in Eng- 
land within the Eighth Army Air Force. The flying forces were not allowed 
to be integrated into British units. General Arnold took the view that the 
best results would be achieved if all American aircraft were flown by Ameri- 
can crews in American units.’”* With regard to command levels, the Eighth 
US Air Force was on an equal footing with the Royal Air Force and VIII 
Bomber Command with RAF Bomber Command, led by Harris. Spaatz had 
direct contact with the British air ministry and the individual commands 
of the Royal Air Force. He was Eisenhower’s first adviser on air war affairs 
in the European theatre.”? The British government’s overall responsibility 
for the strategic leadership of American air operations was of a very general 
nature and did not extend to target direction and tactical command of opera- 
tions.*° 

The build-up of the US Army Air Forces to be concentrated in Britain 
was also to secure England as the launch base for the air offensive and in- 
vasion.*' It was delayed owing to the planning confusion caused by hav- 
ing too many tasks to be fulfilled at once, and because aircraft had to be 
handed over for the North-West African and Pacific theatres as well as to 
the British and Soviet forces. General Arnold and General Marshall were 
concerned that their air forces, concentrated as soon as possible in the Euro- 
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pean theatre, should be able to display their ability, and the ground troops 
allowed to gain experience there.*” The toing and froing in the operational 
planning and organization of the American Air Forces in Europe came under 
the influence of the changing overall war situation, the strategic decisions 
based on this, and the difference between American and British doctrines of 
employment. The British had insisted on strategic bombing, which was to 
make the subsequent invasion simply a matter for occupation troops or a few 
armoured columns, with the local patriots and resistance fighters gathering 
round them. 

The American Chiefs of Staff and Air Force Commanders, on the other 
hand, also regarded the war on land as essential and included it in their calcu- 
lations.** After an analysis of the German air defence, the American planners, 
despite contrary British experience, came to the conclusion that missions far 
into Reich territory in daylight would be possible without fighter protection, if 
very large numbers of heavy bombers simultaneously went into action at high 
speed, with strong defensive armament and at a great height. The British, on 
the contrary, proposed that the B-17 and B-24 bombers be converted into night 
bombers. The Americans refused, because this would have meant uneconomic 
area bombardments. In their bombing raid tactics they had to adapt to the less 
favourable weather conditions in Europe as compared with the United States. 
Neither side exaggerated criticism of the other, because this might, for the 
Americans, have reinforced the existing tendency to turn away from Europe 
to the Pacific.** 

Arnold’s memorandum to Eisenhower of 22 June 1942 defined the general 
goal of the air operations of the Eighth Air Force as preparing and support- 
ing a combined land, sea, and air offensive across the Channel and achieving 
air supremacy over western Europe into the European mainland,** and one 
month later Eisenhower required Spaatz in collaboration with the Royal Air 
Force to reach this target with immediate and utmost effort by 1 April 1943 
and to prepare for maximum support of the attack by American ground troops 
by the late summer of 1942.°° However, when a little later on priority was 
given to Operation Torch, there was no longer an obligation to prepare to 
support the army, and the Eighth Air Force became basically free for purely 
strategic tasks, except for the necessity to hand over aircraft and ground per- 
sonnel to build up the air forces needed for Torch. Spaatz, who at first actually 
feared that he would have to make all his units available for Torch, sup- 
ported together with Churchill and General Eaker the view that superiority 
over the German Luftwaffe could be won only from Britain. Without this 
mastery of the air the war could not be brought swiftly and successfully to 
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an end. There were plenty of airfields in England. Arnold resisted any dis- 
sipation of his air forces, emphasized the necessity of offensive operations 
against the power-centre of the Axis powers, industrial Germany, and tried, 
since there was also a threat to withdraw fifteen groups to the South Pacific, 
to build up Torch as a lever in the overall concept of the ‘Germany first’ 
strategy, since the strategic air offensive against Germany and the planned Al- 
lied landing in North Africa were mutually complementary operations which 
served the purpose of concentrating air forces in Europe. For this the land- 
ing in North-West Africa must be executed with such strong air support that 
this first American operation in the European—African area would be a suc- 
cess.*” 

Successes in Europe were the best means of counteracting any dispersal of 
flying forces. Therefore, instead of delaying the first bombing mission until 
there were enough heavy bomber units in England, insignificant raids were 
carried out with quite small units from 4 July 1942 in the coastal area. On 27 
July a whole heavy bomber group was finally available (see Diagram IV.1v.1). 
The important thing now was to demonstrate the correctness of the hypothesis 
that daylight missions deep into German territory would be possible in close 
formation.** The British were already looking forward with some scepticism to 
the first American operations. The staffs were also tensely awaiting the results, 
in view of the impatience among the American population. 

After American bombers had already attacked Ploesti on 12 June from 
Egypt, on the afternoon of 17 August 1942 came the first major American 
bombing operation in Europe, with the active participation of General Eaker. 
Twelve bombers attacked the Rouen—Sotteville marshalling yard in Northern 
France with 36 tonnes of explosives from a height of about 7,000 metres. All 
the bombs fell in or close to the target and all the bombers returned. Spaatz 
now saw himself justified in believing that horizontal bombing raids in day- 
light could be carried out against precision targets with sufficient accuracy. It 
was true that four British Spitfire squadrons had escorted the bombers and 
that the German defence was weak. Accordingly, General Eaker did not over- 
estimate the success.*® As it was still not certain whether the focus of bombing 
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operations would stay in Europe as Arnold wished,” and since the navy was 
demanding reinforcements of flying forces in the Pacific, VIII Bomber Com- 
mand now had to show in the long term that high-altitude daylight raids 
on selected targets were possible. This was also necessary with regard to the 
continuing British criticism of the American bombers, and as regards equip- 
ment, because here the armed services were battling for priorities. Without 
this demonstration, American bombing strategy was no more than a matter 
of faith. Now began the experimental daylight bombing offensive, carried out 
with far too few forces, which lasted about a year (see Map IV.1v.1).?" 

The targets were selected by the Commander-in-Chief of the Eighth US Air 
Force and the Deputy Chief of Staff for operations on the British Air Staff. 
The co-ordination of the British and American bombing operations fell to 
the Committee on Co-ordination of Current Air Operations, created for this 
purpose. The target of the attacks was to be first the destruction of the infra- 
structure for the U-boats (dockyards, harbours, bunkers), of aircraft factories 
and important armaments works, as well as the communications network. The 
list was confined to targets in France and Holland. Aircraft factories and repair 
yards had priority, followed by marshalling yards and U-boat bases. This list 
was binding up to 20 October. It was modest by comparison with the AWPD/1 
plan of September 1941, but the restrictions were unavoidable owing to the 
weakness of the forces, the limited range of the fighters, and the need to intro- 
duce crews into bomb warfare under the best possible conditions. Politically 
it was a delicate matter, because all the targets were in countries which were 
friendly, but were occupied by Germany.°*’ 

Up to 9 October 1942 the Eighth Air Force flew daylight bombing missions 
on fourteen days against the coastal area facing Britain?’ and had the same 
experiences as the British in 1939-40 as regards tactics and technology as 
well as cold at high altitude.°*’ The bombs were dropped from heights between 
6,700 and 7,900 metres with generally good visibility. The number of bombers 
sent out against the various targets rose from 12 to 108. On 28 August the 12 
attacking bombers were for the first time attacked for twenty minutes by 
25 German fighters, owing to the late arrival of the fighter escort. All the 
bombers returned. From 6 September the German fighter attacks increased. 
On that day the first two heavy bombers were lost in air battles. The number 
of German fighters shot down was always greatly overestimated, a fact which 
was suspected by the American Command and led to the introduction of a 
more accurate system of reporting and assessment.’*> The main reason for the 
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overestimations was the close-formation flying, in which several gunners often 
shot at the same German fighters. These initial exaggerations must also be 
seen in association with the attempt of the Army Air Forces to demonstrate to 
the American public that daylight bombing was justified. Optimism was high, 
especially after the first week. Daylight precision bombing was believed to be 
twice as effective as night-time area bombing.”° With 20 heavy and 10 medium 
bomber groups, together with 1o fighter groups—in other words, with 960 
heavy bombers, 570 medium bombers, and 800 fighters, 10 aerial photography 
and weather squadrons, and 2 transport groups—Spaatz believed that within 
a year air supremacy over Germany could be gained in collaboration with the 
British, and the required targets of plan AWPD/1, which included considerably 
stronger forces, implemented, since it was believed that the accuracy of the 
bombing, far from diminishing under attack, actually increased;®’ pinpoint 
targets could be hit from 22,000—24,000 feet. On 27 August Eaker informed 
General Spaatz after five bombing missions had been completed that it was 
possible to place go per cent of the bombs within one mile, 40 per cent within 
500 yards, and 25 per cent within 250 yards of the target, with Io per cent 
actually on the target or within a rectangle 100 yards in length surrounding 
it. Thus, with 1o groups of heavy bombers, aircraft factories and U-boat 
operations could be crippled within three months. Ten missions per month 
were possible. With another 10 bomber groups by June 1943, in harness with 
the British night attacks, the German war armament and economy could be 
eliminated. Eisenhower shared the positive assessment of the first daylight 
bombing raids and agreed to the demands from Eaker and Spaatz for the 
enlargement of the Eighth Air Force. The latter was satisfied with the results 
of the first fourteen missions, as regards both accuracy and the defensive 
strength of close bomber formations. Flak did not yet represent a serious 
threat to the bombers. The loss of six of the 486 bombers dispatched was 
small. This optimism was shared in Washington.”* 

The British seemed to drop their scepticism over the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can daylight bombing raids. This, together with the self-confidence of the 
Americans, strengthened by their own successes, led to the disappearance of 
friction between them in their daily work together and to mutual recognition 
of their achievements. The result was the ‘Joint American—British Directive 
on Day Bomber Operations Involving Fighter Co-Operation’ of 8 September 
1942. It expressed the view that in order to maintain continuity in bombing 
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offensives, the British should attack by night and the Americans by day. Noth- 
ing should be changed in British bombing practices and the Americans should 
continue to destroy by day ‘precise targets vital to the Axis war effort’, partly 
under British and partly under American fighter escort. This directive did not 
mean that the British recognized the correctness of American tactics. They 
were merely promising their support in testing them.”? 

Attempts by the Air Ministry, Portal, and Churchill to win over Roosevelt 
and the Americans in general for night attacks and for a joint strategic bombing 
offensive continued, with references to the inevitable heavy losses incurred in 
a deeper probing of German air-space.'!°° However, they did not go so far as to 
urge their own views on the Americans, but tried to find a compromise. In order 
not to frustrate the Americans, even Portal finally revised his standpoint. With 
sufficient numbers of bombers and by using machine-gun bombers purely as 
defence aircraft—fighter escorts were ‘impracticable’-—daylight raids could be 
successful. At the same time he calculated that the German day fighter losses 
on all fronts would then rise to such an extent that the Luftwaffe would not 
hold out for long; either it would have to reduce production of other aircraft, 
or it would have to strip the land fronts of day fighters and ultimately lose 
air superiority above the Reich by day. As the Luftwaffe was soon forced to 
observe, this idea was entirely correct, and linked up with the standpoint of 
the British Bomber Command at the beginning of the war, that daylight raids, 
if they were possible, were also more effective than night raids.'°' 

The problem of training and co-ordination with the escort fighters con- 
tinued. For lack of time, training on the machine-guns and on bomb release 
and flying at high altitudes had to be carried out during the attacks. The 
preparations for Torch further weakened the Eighth Air Force or delayed its 
build-up—much to Portal’s distress.'°? Even Lord Trenchard joined in with a 
memorandum, ‘Our War Policy’, on 29 August 1942, warning against a ‘two- 
dimensional’ use of the bombing weapon in land and sea warfare. The Allies 
were superior only in the air. Pearl Harbor and Midway had been decided only 
by air superiority in each case. The war on land cost too many victims. The 
air war would shorten the war. Bomber Command had become the Cinderella 
for all the other forces.'% 

Eisenhower tried to mollify Spaatz about the handovers. They would be 
compensated by the increased production according to the new AWPD/42 
plan, and Germany was still the main enemy. He put forward the prospect 
of combining all American flying forces in Europe and North Africa under 
a single command, and stressed the great mobility of units that would thus 
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be possible, by exploiting the fine-weather zone in the south as an advantage 
in the air offensive against Germany. The unified American High Command 
produced the expectation of a greater effect in attracting war supplies, which 
would otherwise flow to eastern Asia. The original intention to establish a 
unified high command for the British-American air forces in England was 
therefore not followed up for the time being.'°** The bombing operations also 
suffered in the autumn of 1944 from the beginning of the bad weather, because 
the instruments for blind bombing were not yet available. The fact that the 
number of German day fighters in the west did not seem to be increasing, 
and that they were still deployed in a thin defensive line on the periphery, 
strengthened the conviction that it would not be particularly difficult to break 
through the line and successfully bomb targets in the interior of the country. 
Daylight bombing of Germany with B-17 and B-24 bombers, according to 
Eaker, was ‘feasible . . . and economical’. ‘A large group of day bombers can 
operate against fixed targets everywhere in Germany without fighter protection 
and without excessive losses.’ At the same time, it would also be easier to crack 
the enemy fighter defences by day than at night. For night attacks it would be 
necessary to build exhaust-flame dampers into the aircraft first. Additionally, 
the new German radar system reduced the safety factor considerably by night. 
Owing to the existing difficulties, the still weak forces with their poorly trained 
crews should not be sent deep into Germany straight away. It would be much 
better to proceed cautiously with the continued training and staff replacement, 
because the newly acquired good reputation of day bombing operations should 
not be prematurely put at risk. Eaker therefore suggested a four-phase process. 
The first had already been concluded with the demonstration of the feasibility 
of relatively low-loss and economic day bombardments. In the second phase 
now beginning, it was to be demonstrated that the German fighter defence 
could be broken by the day bombers with fighter protection on the way there 
and back, without heavy losses. In the third phase they would penetrate more 
deeply into enemy territory at critical points with escort fighters of the P-38 
type and the support of interceptors. The fourth phase would show that it was 
possible, with a minimum deployment of 300 heavy bombers flying in close 
formation and defending themselves, to bomb any German target without 
great losses. The anti-aircraft defence would be insignificant. However, that 
stage had not yet been reached, and according to Spaatz the Luftwaffe, in view 
of, as it then seemed, an imminent German victory in Russia, would once 
again be capable of flying heavy bombing missions against Britain.'°° 


'o# Eisenhower to Spaatz, 29 Sept. 1942, Digest of a Conversation between Gen. Eisenhower 
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memo Spaatz for Eisenhower, 26 Oct. 1942; Spaatz to Eisenhower, 12 Nov. 1942; Stratemeyer to 
Spaatz, 12 Nov. 1942; Arnold to Spaatz, 15 Nov. 1942, all in: LoC, Spaatz Papers, box 9. 

05 Eaker to Spaatz, 8 Oct. 1942 re Night Bombing (2nd quote), and Eaker to Spaatz 14 Oct. 
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Eaker had to wait for the execution of his four-phase plan, because on 20 
October 1942 Eisenhower, representing the Combined Chiefs of Staff, ordered 
the Eighth Air Force to concentrate mainly on Torch now, protecting the troop 
transports from Britain to North Africa against German air and U-boat attacks. 
For this purpose the five U-boat bases on the French coast, as well as aircraft 
works, repair yards, and communications targets, must be bombed. The U- 
boat bases, previously no more than interim targets, now became primary 
objectives. Since an anti-Allied mood had been spreading among the French 
because of some civilian losses in daylight raids, only militarily relevant targets 
could now be attacked. On 19 November 1942 the list of targets was expanded 
to take in U-boat construction yards in north Germany, but owing to the effort 
on behalf of Torch, these were only of a symbolic nature and simply reflected 
the impatience of the Americans in the face of the British Air Staff's demand 
that now at last targets in Germany itself should be attacked.'°° 

By June 1943 the German U-boats had become the main target of the Eighth 
US Air Force. It had to be considered whether they should be hit at their bases 
or in their places of origin, their dockyards. The British had already been try- 
ing the latter approach for more than a year, but had had little success, since 
they were primarily attacking the towns with U-boat docks, and only secon- 
darily the docks themselves. The daylight precision attacks of the Americans 
promised better prospects of success against such targets, but since they were 
assuming a German operational U-boat fleet of 240 submarines with the ad- 
dition of 120 more training submarines in the Baltic, and estimated monthly 
production at some 20 submarines with only 5-7 losses, no lasting effect on 
the German U-boat operations was expected for the next nine months. On the 
other hand, in the autumn of 1942 the Allies considered that they were not in 
a position to await the elimination of the German U-boat fleet. In view of the 
imminent landing in North-West Africa, but also for the protection of the sea 
transports of material and ground troops so vital to the expansion and combat- 
readiness of the Eighth US Air Force in England, drastic and rapidly effective 
measures against the German U-boats were urgently needed. Surveillance of 
the approach and return routes of the U-boats in the Bay of Biscay by British 
Coastal Command had so far produced no special results, owing to the absence 
of long-range bombers capable of day and night attacks and also the lack of 
corresponding radar equipment. The weather in October was very poor and 
only between 50 and go serviceable aircraft were available, since the other half 
were needed for Torch. Although with the bombs available it was impossible 
to damage the U-boat bunkers, with their thick concrete reinforcement, it was 
still hoped that by destroying the installations round about them, such as locks, 
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railways, power stations, barracks, etc., the frequency of operation of the U- 
boats could be reduced. With 10 heavy bomber groups or 300 heavy bombers, 
but provisionally even with 100 heavy bombers per mission, Eaker believed 
that the five U-boat bases on the French Biscay coast could be eliminated 
within a foreseeable period, or the German U-boat operations in the Atlantic 
could be reduced by about 60 per cent, and 6 German fighters could be shot 
down for every bomber lost. Like the Army Air Force, the Air Ministry too 
now regarded it as more effective to bomb the bases than the dockyards and 
factories. The US Navy believed that strengthening the number of escort ships 
was a more effective weapon against the U-boats.'°’ 

The first attack after the new directive took place on 21 October, with 
go heavy bombers on the Lorient-Keroman base. Owing to poor weather, 
only 15 bombers reached the target area and bombed it from an altitude of 
5,300 metres. The French civilian population noted with satisfaction that the 
Americans were achieving much greater accuracy than the British on their 
night raids and felt no sympathy for the 40 French fatalities (as well as 1,110 
Germans), people who had worked for the Germans on the naval base. Three 
bombers were shot down by German fighters. On the next attack, on the 
St-Nazaire U-boat base on 9 November, of 43 bombers mainly attacking 
from an altitude of 2,000-3,000 metres, 3 were lost to anti-aircraft fire and 
21 damaged. In addition, the accuracy of the bomb drop was poor, so that 
subsequently there was a return to higher altitudes, which turned out to be 
right, as losses decreased. However, U-boat operations also increased steadily. 
It was not until the end of 1943 that analyses of the effects of bombing raids on 
U-boat bases confirmed the suspicion that it would have been more effective 
to destroy the U-boats at sea. The U-boat bunkers, which were impervious to 
bombing, contained all the facilities needed to maintain U-boat activity. The 
Eighth Air Force also attacked rail workshops, especially in Lille, and German 
air installations in Romilly-sur-Seine in the last months of 1942 and in January 
1943, with some success (see Map IV.1v.1).'°% 

The great overestimation of German fighter losses—instead of 74 fighters 
destroyed or damaged there were only 6—made the not insignificant losses 
of Allied bombers appear small. Nor had the personnel replacement level yet 
made up for the men handed over for North Africa, and numbers fell far short 
of what was required. The same applied to aircraft supply. This meant that 
none of the tasks could be properly fulfilled, and the German fighter defences 
could not be sufficiently split up. Nor were there enough repair facilities and 
personnel. Owing to the shortage of ship transport capacity, which had to 
be made available for Torch, ground staff did not arrive from America as 
planned. Repair capacity and personnel were largely used for Torch. The 
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damage to 70-100 aircraft employed in various missions rose, on the other 
hand, from 13.3 per cent in September to 42.1 per cent in December. The 
number of missions aborted amounted in November to 23 per cent of the 
aircraft sent out, and from 21 October 1942 to January 1943, of a total of 
1,053 bombers that had taken off, only 632 attacked. Apart from mechanical 
defects, the main reason for aborting attacks was the weather. They hoped 
for better things in the spring. Another problem was the self-defence of the 
heavy bombers deprived of escort aircraft diverted to North Africa, which 
at first were scarcely troubled by German fighters. However, the latter soon 
grasped the inadequacy of the bombers’ nose armament and embarked on 
frontal attacks, causing the total bomber losses to rise from an initial 3.7 per 
cent to over 8 per cent in December—January. Nose armament was immediately 
improved on a provisional basis, but it was not until August-September 1943 
that the first bombers were supplied with improved armament as standard. 
At the same time the self-defence capacity was increased by combining as 
many bombers as possible in formation flight and attack. By decreasing the 
strength of the squadrons and groups, the combat wing, consisting of 2-3 
combat boxes, finally became the tactical self-defence and assault unit (see 
Diagram IV.1v.2), whose individual combat boxes arranged themselves one 
behind the other shortly before the attack for a concentrated bomb-drop. 
To replace the missing fighter escort, bombers known as XB-40 or YB-40 
were brought into use, their bomb loads replaced by extra machine-guns and 
armour. Meanwhile, German anti-aircraft fire had also become more accurate, 
so that the bombers had to retreat to higher altitudes. Accuracy suffered from 
this to such an extent that only some 50 per cent of the bomb drops could 
be identified by aerial photography. The other 50 per cent must therefore 
have fallen far outside the target area. Between the self-defence capacity of 
the bombers against fighters and the reduction of flak effectiveness on the one 
hand, and the precision bombing of targets on the other, certain relations had 
resulted which affected further discussions on the continuation of strategic 
bombing. As a whole the successes of the Eighth US Air Force at the end 
of 1942 were still quite unconvincing, and skilled press officers were needed 
to represent to the American people and politicians what the heavy bombers 
could achieve and how decisive the strategic bombing offensive in Europe 
was to the outcome of the war. Arnold ordered a front line-strength of 2,225 
operational heavy and medium bombers for the Eighth Air Force by 1 January 
1944 for a decisive result against Germany.'°” 

At the end of 1942 General Eaker was convinced of the rightness of the 
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daylight bombing offensives. Daylight bombing was simply better and more 
economical than night bombing; it was five times more accurate; even small 
targets could be found and hit. Fewer aircraft were needed than by night. Ac- 
cordingly, losses were also fewer. While the Royal Air Force Bomber Command 
had suffered 4.7 per cent losses in the last quarter of 1942, the US VIII Bomber 
Command had suffered only 2.54 per cent. Pathfinder units were redundant 
by day. While the daylight air offensives complemented the night offensives, 
the German air defence would have no rest round the clock. This would tie 
down not only strong fighter units but also other manpower, of which there 
was a shortage in the factories and on the ground fronts. With this distribu- 
tion of labour between the British and the Americans, congestion of air-bases 
and air-space was avoided. Finally, the American bombers were equipped for 
daytime attack and their crews were trained for this. To re-equip and retrain 
for night attack would cost many months. Many more German fighter aircraft 
could be shot down by day than by night, which further weakened the German 
air defences. For every bomber lost it was believed that 2-3 German fighters 
had been shot down. Day and night attacks also complemented each other 
because targets attacked by the Americans by day would still be burning at 
night and would therefore be easier for the RAF to spot.'!® 

For a more rapid concentration of the air forces against Germany, Arnold 
once again asked the American Chiefs of Staff at the end of 1942 to work 
towards a unified command over all the Allied air forces operating from Africa 
and Britain against the Axis powers in Europe, and if necessary for a unified 
supreme command over all Allied forces in Europe.''' The British rejected this 
on the grounds of maintaining their independence and their political control 
over the RAF, and in view of the unmanageability of such an organization. 
Nevertheless, Arnold’s step ensured that excessive forces were no longer with- 
drawn for co-operation with the army and navy, thus alienating the bombers 
from their strategic task and diluting the decisive importance of an indepen- 
dent air offensive conducted with the greatest possible strength from Britain 
and Africa against Germany, as approved by the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.''* He fought against the Pacific strategy pursued by the army and navy. 
However, Arnold could not prevent the forces which were to be allocated to 
this air offensive from being made dependent on the strength of the defensive 
and offensive forces regarded as necessary for the other theatres of war, espe- 
cially in the Pacific. This was therefore only a partial victory for the supporters 
of the ‘Europe First’ strategy, but it could have been worse.''* It now became 
clear to the British that in order to prevent the transfer of a concentration of 
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forces to East Asia they had to reach agreement with the Americans on the 
common strategy to be pursued. This resulted in the Casablanca Conference, 
with the Casablanca Directive, which was decisive for the remainder of the 
war in the air, and from then on became the basis for the overall strategic air 
war of the western Allies against Germany until the end of the war.''* 


3. GERMAN AIR DEFENCE 


The characteristics of the situation in the air over Reich territory in 1942 were 
as follows: by day there were just a few British aircraft flying in, chiefly re- 
connaissance planes. The Americans were not yet penetrating Reich territory 
but selected their targets, after taking part from July-August in the strategic 
bombing against Germany, within the range of the British fighters, along the 
Channel and the coast of north-western France, where the majority of British 
daytime sorties also took place. None the less, the appearance of American 
bombing forces in the central European theatre can be described as the most 
critical event in the strategic bombing war, because as a result the second, 
daytime theatre in the air was to be activated, demands were made on Ger- 
man air defences round the clock, and the superiority of the Allies became 
oppressive. But still the night attacks were the absolute focus of the bombing. 
The few spectacular British daylight bombing missions, on the MAN works 
in Augsburg, the U-boat yards in Danzig, Gestapo headquarters in Oslo, the 
Schneider armaments factories in Le Creusot, and the Philips works in Eind- 
hoven, were found, like the daytime sorties along the Channel coast, to suffer 
heavy losses and to be relatively ineffective.''> Bombardments in Reich terri- 
tory took place almost exclusively at night, especially during the months when 
the weather was normally good. 

With the gutting of the historic town centre of Lubeck on the night of 28-9 
March and of Rostock on the night of 26-7 April in particular, the bombing 
war reached a new quality of deterrence. By September 1942 25 German towns 
had been attacked by more than 100 British bombers in each case. Whereas in 
1941 the area of operations of Bomber Command was fairly broad, in 1942 the 
attacks were concentrated more on the area of the Heligoland Bight, the Ruhr, 
and the Frankfurt basin. Both bomb loads and the percentage of incendiaries 
had increased considerably.''® 

In tactical and technical respects as well, 1942 saw a qualitative leap in the 
bombing war. On the night of 10 April the first 8,o00-lb. explosive bomb 
was dropped on Essen, on the night of 10 September for the first time the 
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4,000-lb. incendiary bomb was used against Dusseldorf. On the night of 3 
March four-engined Lancaster bombers, which proved to be the best British 
bombers, were used for the first time for a mining operation in the North Sea 
and again on the night of 10 March in the air attacks on Essen. In the attack on 
the same town two nights before, the British for the first time used their new 
Gee navigation system, which was relatively accurate. On the night of 30 May 
the first 1,000-bomber raid took place on Cologne.''’ Two nights later there 
was a similar attack on Essen and on the night of 25 June on Bremen. On 19 
September came the first daylight raid by Mosquitoes on Berlin. On the night 
of 18 August Bomber Command first used Pathfinders against Flensburg. On 
the German side Pathfinders were first observed in the attack on Kiel on the 
night of 13 October. On the night of 20 December the new radar navigation 
system, Oboe, was first used against a power station in Lutterade, on the night 
of 16 January 1943 the first new target-marker bombs were used in the attack on 
Berlin, and finally, on the night of 30 January the first bomb-drops were made 
over Hamburg using the H2S Panoramic or Rotterdam instrument, which, 
since Germany had neglected research in the centimetre wave area and did not 
have the right tubes, could not be jammed until almost the end of the war.''® 
Also new in 1942 were the technically improved navigation and bomb-aiming 
instruments, the aircraft and bombs of the Royal Air Force, and their tactics 
of massed area attacks within increasingly shorter time-spans. Although these 
innovations did not take their full effect until 1943, they were nevertheless the 
writing on the wall. What steps did the German air defence take against this? 

For tactical reasons the Night Fighter Division, renamed 1st Night Fighter 
Division, was transferred to Deelen in Holland on 31 January 1942, and at 
the same time the headquarters of the 2nd Night Fighter Division was set up 
in Stade. On 1 May 1942 the headquarters of the 3rd Night Fighter Division 
followed, in Metz, the divisions being simultaneously re-entitled 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd Fighter Division. This meant that in terms of command a clear defence 
organization was created from Denmark to Switzerland and the bombers’ 
invasion gate to southern Germany was bolted, even if the divisional staffs, 
owing to the low number of night-fighter aircraft, commanded a maximum of 
one night-fighter squadron. These were the continuing effects of the fact that 
the Me r10, intended in the winter of 1941-2 for night fighting, was handed 
over for the land battle in the east and the Ju 88 and Do 217 night fighters were 
diverted to make up the bomber units. The supply from production and repairs 
was just enough to make up for the losses, but not to bring the night-fighter 
units up to strength, let alone establish new units. So the effective strength of 
some 260 aircraft arrived at in February remained relatively constant in the 
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first six months of 1942, with a gradual decrease from 190 to 167 operational 
aircraft.''° 

The Luftwaffe Command Staff Ic was still drawing up soothing reports on 
the siuation of the Allies. At the beginning of May it recorded the number 
of bombers of Bomber Command which could be operational against Ger- 
many as about 600, and the British annual production of front-line aircraft 
was estimated at only about 17,000 (as against an actual 23,672). “The enemy’s 
basic defensive attitude as expressed in the “fleet-in-being” theory’, the re- 
port stated, ‘stands in the way of long-term action with high losses.’'*° Then 
came the first 1,000-bomber raids on Cologne’”! and Essen, in which flak and 
night fighters together believed that they had jointly shot down only 36 or 37 
aircraft respectively. (In fact the figures were 41 and 31, with respectively 116 
and 99 aircraft damaged.) In view of the large number of attackers and their 
concentration in space and time, this was a tiny amount. The Kammhuber 
system was obviously no longer adequate against bomber streams of this kind. 
The attacks showed that the attacker’s losses became yet smaller the more he 
concentrated his forces. Only 10 per cent losses would have been insupportable 
in the long term. The chief of the Luftwaffe General Staff, Jeschonnek, was 
apparently greatly impressed by the bomber threat at this time. As a result 
of the air attack on Cologne, an irreparable crisis of confidence arose betwen 
Hitler and Goring. The Luftwaffe did its best to play down the attack, con- 
sidering its poor results in shooting down the attackers, but Hitler knew the 
precise figures through Party channels. He began to doubt the truthfulness of 
the Luftwaffe reports.'”? 

XII Flying Corps recognized the inadequacy of the night-fighter defences 
and called for a further accelerated expansion of the radar ground organi- 
zation by closing the remaining gaps between the night-fighter positions for 
dark-night fighting, increasing the number of night fighters, and equipping 
them for the Y-fighter guiding method on an ultra short-wave basis, which 
had been undergoing tests since October 1941.'** In this way it would have re- 
leased the second Wtirzburg instrument from a ‘Himmelbett’ site previously 
used for night-fighter control, to pursue a second enemy goal and to make 
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it possible from one night-fighter site to launch two fighters against enemy 
aircraft. A second fighter guiding officer per site would have been needed for 
this. The prospects of success of night fighting would be doubled. Finally, 
accelerated development of the so-called Panorama radar set was called for, 
with its increased range, which, at four times that of the Wtirzburg radar (150 
kilometres), would expand the night-fighter area and increase the fly-through 
time of the Allied aircraft, making it possible to deploy several fighters and 
compensating for the greater speed of the new bombers. This demand already 
contained the idea of pursuit or long-distance night fighting.'** 

The output of the radar industry, however, was very far from fulfilling such 
demands, owing to the shortage of labour. The areas intended for the further 
expansion of night-fighter boxes—besides the Reich, they were to be located 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, and France—were also far too big to make it 
possible to close all the gaps within a short period. The Panorama device did 
not come into use until 1944. The Luftwaffe therefore concentrated on an 
improved ‘Wtirzburg giant’, with a range of 72 kilometres. There was still a 
shortage of night-fighter aircraft. Apparently strengthening defences at night 
was not regarded as urgent in comparison with the satisfaction, by means of the 
so-called ‘Baedeker’ raids, of the desire for attack and reprisals reawakened in 
Hitler after Lubeck.'** Goring also wanted to persuade Hitler to resume long- 
distance night fighting in the area of Air Fleet 3, which Hitler had forbidden.'”® 
The German leadership in the middle of 1942 was still intent on the offensive. 
The Wehrmacht was winning victories on all fronts.'?7 These victories and 
the aircraft kills during the major attack on Bremen on the night of 26 June, 
with an alleged 52 kills (actually only 49), the greatest success of the night- 
time defences up till that time, seem to have again given the leadership some 
reassurance with regard to the strength of the German air defences.'** 

The expansion of the night-fighter organization continued. On Hitler’s or- 
ders the two searchlight divisions under the command of XII Air Corps were 
dissolved on 31 July 1942 and distributed among the anti-aircraft artillery 
in south Germany as well, where there was no night-fighter organization at 
the time. In the north and west they could rely on an ever intensifying net- 
work of dark-night and combined night-fighter positions (see Map IV.1v.2). 
About 1,200 Wurzburg devices were by now available for all those who needed 
them.'’’ For the protection of East Prussia against any Soviet night attacks 
that might occur, three railway-based night-fighter stations were constructed. 

"4 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 317 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. On the Panorama apparatus: 
Trenkle, FunkmeBverfahren, 70 ff., 78-9. 

5 See ch. IV.v of the present volume (Boog); Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 319-20, MGFA, 
Studie Lw 11/b; Picker, Hitler’s Table Talk (1983); Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 133; Galland, The 
First and the Last, 185-6. 

"6 Reich Marshal Conference on 16 May 1942, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5211, 5218. 

7 See earlier sections of the present volume. 

8 Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command Diaries, 280-1. 


"° Conference of Departmental Heads on 20 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/45, 7873; Grabmann, 
Luftverteidigung, 321-2, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 
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Map IV.1v.2. Ground Organization of German Night Fighters ((Kammhuber Line’), Winter 1942-1943 
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The expanding ground organization for night fighting led to personnel bot- 
tlenecks in the servicing of radar, searchlights, guns, and telephone exchanges, 
especially since at the same time personnel had to be deflected to the Luftwaffe 
field divisions. Every ‘Himmelbett’ night-fighter box with, by now, four heavy 
radar devices of the ‘Freya’ and ‘Wurzburg giant’ types had to be serviced by 
an air signals company of about 100 men.'*° In January 1943 Hitler approved 
the use of women and members of the SA, SS, Hitler Youth, and Reich Labour 
Service in order to release soldiers for actual combat.'?! 

General Kammhuber was not afraid to exaggerate the night-fighting suc- 
cesses of his organization in order to achieve his demands. He was now trying 
to expand the line of night-fighter boxes in depth, thought it necessary to have 
a fourth fighter division for the protection of the Berlin/central German area, 
together with the immediate establishment of a fifth night-fighter Geschwader. 
He planned a total strength of 8 night-fighter Geschwader, since for the ex- 
isting 96 night-fighter positions on 1 September 1942 only 215 operational 
aircraft were available, with a requirement of 315'*” (see Map I'V.1v.3). He also 
required an additional 150,000 men and 600 ‘Wurzburg giants’ at a time when 
30 were being produced monthly. Géring, Jeschonnek, and Galland thought 
it was questionable whether such demands could be fulfilled. Géring even 
said: ‘With these numerous demands it will probably be cheaper to attack the 
British direct than to put this gigantic organization on its feet. I do not believe 
that the Englishman is as strong in defence as we are.’'** 

Despite all efforts, Kammhuber barely succeeded by the end of 1942 in 
increasing the effective strength of the night fighters from about 260 to 370, 
with a new requirement of 641 night fighters'** and in compensating for the 
losses of night fighters and destroyers by means of new supplies from pro- 
duction and repairs. A proper reserve for newly established units could not 
be formed. Nevertheless, the majority of night fighters were already equipped 
with ‘Lichtenstein B/C’ airborne search radar with a range of 3-4 kilometres. 
In November 1942 a British bomber stream was for the first time successfully 
fought off by night fighters with ‘Lichtenstein’ search radar.'** As regards day- 
time fighter defence, in 1942 it was still a fact that it was taken care of in the 


8° LoBberg, Freies Nachtjagdverfahren, 12; Hummel, ‘Personalprobleme’, 7-8: 64-5. 

‘5! Reich Marshal Conference on 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5235 ff.; Reich Minister and 
Chief of Reich Chancellery Rk. 415 E, 16 Jan. 1943 to the Reich Ministers re auxiliary war work 
by German young people in the Luftwaffe, and Order on auxiliary war work by German young 
people in the Luftwaffe from 26 Jan. 1943, both BA R 21/525; KTB OKW iii. 71-2 (25 Jan. 1943); 
Hummel, ‘Personalprobleme’, vol. 9. (Of the groups of people referred to in the conference with 
GGring on 1 Sept. 1942 only the women had been called up by the end of 1942. Schoolchildren 
were included as Luftwaffe auxiliaries from Feb. 1943 after a final decision by Hitler on 7 January 
1943.) Schatz, Schiiler-Soldaten, 25, 28; Nicolaisen, Luftwaffen- und Marinehelfer. 

82, Reich Marshal Conference on 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5272; Operational readiness 
of the flying forces, status at 31 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 II/736. 

33, Reich Marshal Conference on 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/60, 4274. 

‘54 Operational readiness of the flying forces, status at 31 Jan. and 31 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 
III/722, 736. 

"85 Niehaus, Radarschlacht, 129-34 (date given there as 17/18 Nov. 1942 is in fact wrong). 
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central area of the Reich only by training and reserve units, which with their 
outdated machines could do nothing against the new British Spitfire IX and 
the high-flying, fast Mosquitoes which were difficult to locate, being built of 
wood. In order to make up for this defect it was planned to set up so-called 
self-defence Staffeln at the aircraft factories'*® in order to use the brand-new 
fighter aircraft in the period between acceptance tests and collection, with their 
test pilots, for air defence. But this was not realized until 1943. 

The office of the—by then senior—Fighter Commander Centre responsible 
for German air defence by day was dissolved on 1 May 1942 and the three 
regional fighter commanders, with the addition in December 1942 of Regional 
Fighter Commander South Germany,'*’ were put under the command of the 
Ist, 2nd, and new (from 1 September 1942) 4th Fighter Divisions, the latter 
in Doberitz. In the area of the 3rd Fighter Division in Metz, day fighting was 
taken over by the Senior Regional Fighter Commander West under Air Fleet 3. 
The reorganization meant that day fighting was combined with night fighting 
and profited immediately from its radar organization. Otherwise, day fighting 
for the German home area continued to be located peripherally in the area of 
the German Bight—Holland/Ruhr (see Map IV.1v.3), but was reinforced in the 
spring of 1942 by between 2 and 4 active Gruppen (I-I V/Fighter Geschwader 
1) with a strength of some 160 aircraft.'** 

The most important German day fighting operations in 1942 were as follows: 
on 12 February some 250 fighters of the two Channel Geschwader, reinforced 
by day fighters from the Reich defences, successfully covered the break-out of 
the battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the heavy cruiser Pring Eugen 
from Brest through the Channel, and with the assistance of the ships’ anti- 
aircraft artillery shot down 49 Allied aircraft with German losses of 17.'%° 
Similarly self-asserting was the participation of the day fighter defences in 
thwarting the Dieppe landing on 19 August.'*° The Luftwaffe had to write off 
48 aircraft (including 21 fighters), but the British lost 106. The ability of the 
Luftwaffe to achieve superiority at the decisive point had been demonstrated. 

In the Mediterranean theatre, where the II Air Corps fought over Malta and 
Rommel had taken the offensive in North Africa, the day-fighter forces had to 
be reinforced by more than five Gruppen by the spring of 1942.'*’ They were 


86 Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/16, 2208-9. 

137 See tactical commands for day and night flying in the area of Regional Fighter Commander 
South Germany, Jafii Siiddeutschland Ia No. 52/42 g.Kdos., 28 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 8/85. 

‘388 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 335-6, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Galland, The First and the 
Last, 191, 194; Operational readiness of the flying forces, status at 31 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 
III/722. 

189 Galland, The First and the Last, 140-67; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 143-4, MGFA, 
Studie Lw 11/b; ‘Report on preparation and execution of operation Donnerkeil’ by Maj.-Gen. 
(retd.) Ibel, BA-MA RL 8/252. See also sect. II].111.2(c) at n. 243 (Rahn). 

0 Lorenz, ‘Operation Jubilee’, 363; Murray, Luftwaffe, 135; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 
348-9, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

‘41 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, 338 ff.; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 349 ff., MGFA, 
Studie Lw 11/b. 
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withdrawn from the German home air defences and the eastern front and, as 
far as possible, later directed back again. The available forces were no longer 
adequate for all theatres of war, as the frequent transfers to the focal points of 
already critical events demonstrate. 

In the long term the raids by American day fighters and day bombers in the 
Channel coast area had the most lasting effects on German day fighters. Even 
when such raids were detected early by radar, the German fighter positions 
were so near to the coast that they could never gain sufficient altitude by the 
time they met the British fighters, and were forced to fight from an inferior 
position. This led to high losses. Later on, the fighter positions were moved 
inland, which meant that Allied attacks on coastal positions could of course no 
longer be warded off, owing to the length of the necessary flight. Nor were the 
German day fighters reinforced to maintain air supremacy in the coastal area. 
And yet it was in this initial phase of the American air engagement in particular 
that it would have been psychologically important to stifle all such attempts at 
penetration in advance with superior forces, and not to retreat. The Americans 
were then encouraged to strengthen and continue their day bombing attacks. 
This was the start of a strategic turn in the air defence theatre by day, which 
ultimately led to the destruction of the most important German industries. '*? 

Even if overall the American attacks achieved little, they caused considerable 
tactical and technical problems. The American heavy bombers generally flew 
at a height of 7,500-9,000 metres, about 3,000 metres higher than the British. 
This meant that thanks to the longer climbing times of the fighters which 
had now become necessary, the bombers could not usually be confronted 
until after they had dropped their bombs. German kills were then between 
an insignificant 1 and 4 per cent. Owing to these great altitudes, however, 
the German fighters had to operate from excessively high positions at an 
altitude of 9g,o00—-11,000 metres. In these regions the performance of German 
fighter engines, designed for a full-pressure altitude of 7,000 metres, decreased 
considerably. In particular, the FW 190, whose air-cooled BMW 801 engine 
could no longer be ‘souped up’ to greater heights, was greatly inferior to the 
British Spitfire. The extraordinary invulnerability of US bombers to enemy 
fire also made fresh demands on the German fighter armament, which was not 
adequate for attacks at distances of over 200 metres. In addition, the American 
bombers were heavily armed at the rear, from which fighters usually attack. 
By comparison with the 11 ultra-heavy 12.7-mm. machine-guns of a B-17 
Flying Fortress, the armament of the Me 1og F4, with a 2-cm. cannon and 
two 7.9-mm. MG 17, or of the FW 190, with two 15-mm. MG 151/20 and 
two 13-mm. MG 131, was no longer adequate. 

The FW tg0s were therefore exchanged for Me 109s from the eastern front, 


‘2 Golticke, Schweinfurt, 111; Chef Genst. 8. Abt. No. 893/44 g.Kdos.—V, Preliminary studies 
for air war history, vol. 3: Strategic survey of the Anglo-American air war against the Reich and 
the occupied western territories 1942-1944, by Maj. Stangl (on the General Staff), Lt. Winzer, 
Karlsbad, 6 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RL 2/v. 3136. 
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which were better suited to high-altitude operations. Special Staffeln for al- 
titude fighting over 10,000 metres had to be formed from the new Me 109 
G1. Older patterns of the Me 1o9F type with the DB-601 N-altitude engine 
had their altitude performance improved by the addition of a special gas mix- 
ture. The most useful form of attack now came to be an attack from the front 
against the tip of the approaching bomber unit, in which the opponents closed 
at a speed of over 1,000 kilometres per hour and only fractions of a second 
were available for firing.'*? As a whole the problem of fighting the American 
bombers was still unsolved at the end of 1942 because of the shortage of the 
necessary fighter manpower. 

The day fighter forces with Air Fleet 3 had grown in 1942 from 213 to 
471 fighters, and the numbers operational had risen from 154 to 313. Each 
of the two Geschwader had to provide one Staffel for fighter-bomber raids 
against Britain in the spring. As 209 fighters, of which 104 were operational, 
belonged to replacement units with as yet insufficiently trained crews, which 
were moved to southern France when it was occupied, the relevant strength 
of the day fighter units for Reich air defence in the western advanced area had 
in practice risen only slightly by the end of 1942. This also applied to the day 
fighter arm as a whole, with its strength fluctuating around 1,350 aircraft. The 
strengthening of the Staffel from 12 to 16 and of the Geschwader from 120 to 
224 fighters, which was planned instead of new establishments because of the 
shortage of personnel, remained unaccomplished at the end of 1942.'** 

The decrease from 981 to 916 fully operational day fighter crews not only 
indicated the ferocity of the battles in 1942 on all fronts, but was also a result 
of the shortage of aircraft fuel which in mid-1942 hit training first of all, since 
the front line had priority in fuel supplies. Instead of the promised 40,000 
tonnes, only 27,000 were allocated in August. In all 4 of the 5 fighter flying 
schools, 21 of the 62 A/B and C schools, and 4 of the 7 blind-flying schools 
were inoperative. In September the Luftwaffe Chief of Training reported that 
he had to stop the entire A/B initial training in order to make up the fighter 
figures at least to some extent, which would, of course, cost a tenth of the next 
generation of aircraft pilots. Géring made efforts to regain the petrol used by 
air transports for the army in order to allocate it to flying training. When finally, 
in October 1942, the number of fighter flying schools was increased from 5 to 
10, the training figures, at 1,666 fighter aircraft pilots, did exceed by 573 the 
losses of 1,093 fighter pilots calculated over the year, but of 1,671 crews only 


‘43 Nitrous oxide was injected according to the GM1 system. See Gersdorff and Grasmann, 
Flugmotoren, 97; conference of heads of department on 17 and 18 Aug., 20 Oct., and 3 Nov. 
1942, BA-MA RL 3/45, 7879, 7887, 7786, 7768-9, 7757; Director-General of Air Armaments 
conference on 6 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/16, 2616, 2628; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 345 ff., 
MGEFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Galland, The First and the Last, 178 ff., 182 ff., 200 ff.; Irving, Rise and 
Fall, 173. 

‘4 Operational readiness of the flying forces, status at 10 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 II/717; status 
at 31 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 II/722; Reich Marshal conference on 20 July 1942, BA-MA RL 
3/60, 5235; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 341, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 
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916 pilots were fully combat-ready, the remaining 631 only relatively so. After 
the major interruption of training in the summer, from October onwards the 
total flying hours during training were reduced from between 240 and 260 to 
between 200 and 240, those on the front-line pattern from between 75 and 
100 to between 35 and 55. In other words, the replacement figures which were 
just sufficient to make up the existing units were acquired at the expense of 
a qualitative decline in training.'** With a monthly loss of 91 day-fighter, 25 
destroyer, and 13 night-fighter crews in 1942, the training plan for 1943, with 
274 day-fighter, 103 night-fighter, and 37 destroyer crews per month (= 3,288, 
1,236, and 435 per year) obviously gave grounds for hope that an increase in 
the fighter force would be feasible.'*® 

This was the goal of the armaments effort in the day-fighter sector, with its 
increase in average monthly production from 215.7 fighters in 1941 to 366.5 
in 1942.'*” In January 1942 only 214 fighter aircraft were built or repaired, in 
December the figure was 630. The annual production of new single-engined 
day fighters amounted to 4,507 Me rogs and FW 190s, as against 2,992 in 1941. 
With the addition of aircraft from repair and reconstruction, there were 6,668 
single-engined fighters, about 2,400 more than in 1941.'** Write-off losses in 
1942 were 1,964 and total losses, including fighters that could be repaired, 
were 4,039.'*° So it is quite understandable that the effective strength of day 
fighters by the end of the year corresponded roughly to that at the beginning 
of the year, and new formations and increases in strength of units could not be 
achieved; it is actually a miracle that the existing numbers could be maintained 
at all. 

This is the background to the zealous efforts by Milch and Jeschonnek to 
push up fighter production. Regardless of what he might have said in the 
spring, in July 1942 Jeschonnek decided that a monthly delivery of at least goo 
single-engined fighters was needed in order to maintain a strength of 3,600 
fighter aircraft at the front.'*° This would have been almost three times the 
existing strength. At the same time, however, he demanded 500 bombers per 
month in order to maintain a strength of 2,400 bombers at the front. This in 
turn seemed too few to Milch, although he was very insistent on an increase 


45 'The RAF raised its corresponding figures from 100-20 to 310-60 and 50 to 75 respectively, 
and the US Army Air Forces gave between 250 and 300 or 50-100 flying hours respectively. 
USSBS, ii, European Report No. 59: The Defeat of the German Air Force, 19-20 (figs. 8 and 9); 
Chief of Training No. 800/42 g.Kdos., 15 Aug. 1942 and No. 860/42 g.Kdos., 7 Sept. 1942 to 
State Secretary Milch, BA-MA RL 3/863; Reich Marshal conference on 1 July 1942, BA-MA RL 
3/60, 5247; Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/16, 
2191; Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 31. 

46 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 362-6, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

‘47 Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 5 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/18, 3931-2. 

8 Production survey GenQu 6. Abt., 28 June 1945, BA-MA Lw 103/84. 

4° USSBS, iii, European Report No. 59, The Defeat of the German Air Force, 17; Murray, 
Luftwaffe, 306; Aircraft losses at the front, MGFA, SG R 072. 

50 See sect. [V.v at n. 16 (Boog) and Chef Genst. d. Lw. No. 1150/42 g.Kdos., 24 July 1942 to 
State Secretary and General Inspector, re Demands and proposals for the aircraft procurement 
programme, 6, BA-MA RL 3/7 ITWM. 
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in fighters. So according to Delivery Plans 222/1, for autumn 1943 the goal 
was not only a monthly production of 1,000 new fighters but also of over 1,000 
bombers and other offensive aircraft, and for September 1944 not only 1,500 
fighters but also some 1,250 offensive aircraft.'*' Mulch, who in the spring 
of 1942 had already called for 1,000 new fighters per month, was constantly 
pushing for an increase in fighter production and was aware of the German 
backlog of one year. 

However, in October 1942 Goring and Jeschonnek paid scarcely any at- 


152 


tention to his warnings,'**? G6ring because there was allegedly ‘no cause for 
anxiety’ about the 4-engined American bombers and the American armament 
figures were ‘bluff’, and Jeschonnek because, as at the beginning of the year, 
he was set on the eastern theatre of war. Galland, the General of Fighters, 
also tried in vain at the end of 1942-3 to explain to the High Command the 
immediate danger of the destruction of the German war potential from the 
air. The Luftwaffe Command considered that such an air offensive must fail in 
the same way as the German offensive against Britain had failed in 1940-1.'** 
At the same time, the offensive doctrine prevailed everywhere. The Luftwaffe 
had to be offensive, not defensive, which strategy, seen co-operatively and not 
as an independent policy, had some justification in view of the military and 
geostrategic situation of Germany. But now, with the imminent threat to the 
vital centres in the Reich, ‘was it not high time to make air armament and active 
air defence a top priority?’'*> Géring set his face against any loss of bomber 
units,’*° and a little later Hitler preferred ‘somewhat fewer fighters’, to be 
matched by as many more bombers.'*’ Jeschonnek’s view was similar, as it had 
been a year earlier, when the defeat before Moscow set his mind more firmly 
on the eastern front, and on Hitler’s orders he had to set up new assault units 
and did not shrink from digging into the training foundation of the fighter arm 
in favour of the assault or ground-attack pilots. Jeschonnek listened to Gal- 
land’s arguments for the reinforcement of the fighters quietly, and agreed with 
them, but considered that the annihilation of the Soviet Union was now the 
essential prerequisite for the successful continuation of the war.'*® The same 
situation was now repeated with Stalingrad, El] Alamein, and the landing in 
North Africa, and was further aggravated by the threatened air offensive from 
two major air powers. Jeschonnek, Gé6ring, and Hitler were simply reacting, 
because they were prisoners of the situation. 

5! Delivery plan No. 221/1, GL/C-Ba1 Bi, 5393/42 g.Kdos., 16 Nov. 1942 (amendment B) and 
No. 15425/43 g.Kdos., 28 Jan. 1943 (amendment C), BA-MA RL 3/167 IWM. 

'S2 Trving, Rise and Fall, 141; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 141 ff.; Director-General of Air Ar- 
maments conference on 17 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/15, 1853, 1898; BA-MA RL 3/45, 7894; 
Director-General of Air Armaments conference, 6 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/16, 2540; Director- 
General of Air Armaments conference, 17 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/17, 3211. 

'83 Trving, Rise and Fall, 173. 54 Galland, The First and the Last, 184, 193-5. 

155 Thid. 185, 187. 

56 Reich Marshal conference on 30 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5329. 


87 Milch in Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 9 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/19, 
4701. 88 Galland, The First and the Last, 136. 
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D1acrRaM IV.1v.3. Organizaton of Reich Air Defence at the End 
of 1942: Troop Establishment under Luftwaffe Commander Centre 


It is astonishing that even the generally realistic Milch, who had clearly 
recognized the Allied superiority in air armament, yielded temporarily, in 
view of the rising German production figures, to the solace of mistaken beliefs 
about the feasibility of Anglo-American production figures for fighters and 
destroyers, and the allegedly better quality of German aircraft.'*? Following 
the first experiences of combat with the US Eighth Air Force in the autumn of 
1942, the Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic was also still inclined to be sceptical 
about the American aircraft, despite the alarming experience of the fighters 
and flak artillery. Although remarkably bullet-proof, with good armament, the 
bombers, they thought, were too heavy for high altitudes and heavy payloads. 
Their performance as regards range and bomb loads was said to have actually 
fallen.'°° Goring found yet another way out. The material that was not available 
must be compensated for by the morale of the fighter crews. During the Battle 
of Britain he had already accused the fighter crews of not being sufficiently 
eager to attack, although they were faced with an insoluble task. Now he 
ordered them to adopt an ‘iron will to destroy’, attacking from any position, 
even an unfavourable one. Their priority to protect their own bombers against 
being shot down by enemy aircraft forbade them to give in to a superior 


'89 Trving, Rise and Fall, 178; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 118-19, 122-3. 
‘00 “The probable aircraft production of the USA .. .’, C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe Operations 
Staff Ic No. 32907/42 g (III C), 14 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 II/577. 
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opponent.'®' These instructions led more than anything to higher German 
losses. '°? 

In summary, it can be said of the German fighter defence in 1942 that it was 
still in the shadow of offensive thinking, with its bomber armament priority. In 
the home area of the Reich the focus was still on night fighters, and at the front 
on day fighters. Resources were insufficient to cover the demand, increased 
by the aggravated situation in the air, let alone to make adequate provision 
for effective defence against the Anglo-American bombing offensives. The 
expansion of night fighting took place very slowly owing to the shortage of 
aircraft, crews, and radar equipment, while day fighting stagnated owing to 
the incapacity of an air armament industry only semi-employed owing to the 
labour shortage, although here, in 1942 in particular, great strides had been 
made, and with 15,000 tonnes less aluminium than in the previous year 3,780 
more aircraft had been produced.'®* 

Thus the anti-aircraft artillery remained the supposedly main pillar of the 
air defence of the Reich. In the area of Luftwaffe Command Centre there were 
two great problems to overcome in 1942, firstly improvement of the electronic 
location of enemy aircraft and then the increase of flak forces, including the 
improvement of their performance. This took place after April by connecting 
up to three batteries to one detection apparatus and by increasing the number 
of guns from 4 to 6 for heavy batteries, 12 to 15 for light batteries, and from 
g to 12 searchlights per searchlight battery, and also by converting to higher- 
performance guns of 10.5- and 12.8-cm. calibre and from 150-cm. to 200-cm. 
searchlights. Fire control staffs were introduced for barrage batteries. The first 
flak tower, armed with 12.8-cm. twin guns, was set up in Berlin in the summer. 
Others were planned for Vienna and Hamburg. From June onwards home 
and alert flak batteries'®* with only small staffs of trained anti-aircraft soldiers 
in each case were set up to increase the flak artillery, using industrial workers 
from the objectives to be protected or other personnel from the army and navy. 
Some 70 air barrage batteries were located on bridges, locks, and dams, and 
a total of 6 smokescreen companies for especially important objectives. The 
flak strength of Luftwaffe Command Centre increased within the year by 96 
to 838 heavy batteries, by 100 to 538 medium and light flak batteries and by 
103 to 277 searchlight batteries. Railway flak was also increased owing to its 
greater mobility. The focus on the flak defences in the west and north-west 
was intensified. The over 200 barrage batteries, consisting of a great variety of 
captured guns, were a further indication of the lack of detection apparatus. The 


‘et Reich Min. of Air and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe Chief of General Staff/ General of Fighters, 
LIn 3 No. 745/42 g., 2 May 1942; C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, General of Fighters No. 2522/42 
g., 10 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 10/290; Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich and C.-in-C. 
of the Luftwaffe No. 1203/42 g.Kdos., 9 Oct. 1942, re Assessment of kills, BA-MA RL 10/291; 
Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 6 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/16, 2632. 

'©2 Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder Bluff?, 194. '63 Murray, Luftwaffe, 137-8. 

't KTB OKW ii/t. 432 (18 June 1942): Hitler approves installation of alert flak batteries in 
the homeland war area, occupied territory, and Denmark and Norway. 
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majority of the searchlights were now in the eastern and southern air regions, 
while the western ones were better equipped with detection apparatus. Where 
the fighter defences were weak, more flak was introduced. Air Regions I, II, 
and XVII were placed under the command of Luftwaffe Command Centre as 
regards air defences, as was Air Region Holland. For the entire Reich one clear 
tactical command for air defences (see Diagram IV.1v.3) was now developing. 
Only the navy continued to maintain strong anti-aircraft forces (166 heavy, 66 
medium and light flak batteries, 51 searchlight batteries) on the North Sea and 
Baltic coast'®* (see Map IV.1v.4). 

There was also considerable reinforcement of the flak artillery of Air Fleet 
3, especially in the western France air district, because from October onwards 
American bombers were attacking the German U-boat bases on the Atlantic 
coast, where the German fighter defences were weak. 'To protect its bases, the 
German navy also installed 69 heavy and 54 light flak batteries there, together 
with 19 searchlight batteries. The flak forces in the west, however, were far 
from sufficient to protect all the important objectives, especially as their value 
was also reduced in quality by the sacrifice of some of the fire-directing sets 
to the flak in the Reich home area and of personnel to the new Luftwaffe field 
units in the east. Party and armaments agencies complained of lack of anti- 
aircraft protection. The call for the tactical subordination of army flak and for 
bringing in a French anti-aircraft defence became strident, but Hitler still did 
not want any French anti-aircraft soldiers, although he was soon to change his 
mind on this point.'°° In North Africa and Italy in particular, the anti-aircraft 
artillery also had to be reinforced, especially after the heavy British attacks on 
Milan and Genoa in October 1942 threatened to have political consequences. 
The operating crews in Italy consisted largely of Russian prisoners of war. 

The flak on the eastern front was also reinforced. By the end of the year 
more than a quarter of the heavy flak units and more than half the medium and 
light flak units of the existing forces in the Reich territory were deployed there. 
There were only slight reinforcements in Norway and Finland.'°*’ The German 
flak artillery was strengthened in 1942 to a total of 3,384 units (batteries), 
including an increase of 420 to 1,568 heavy batteries and of 345 to 1,237 
medium and light batteries and of 81 to 363 searchlight batteries. There were 
73 air barrage batteries and 9 smokescreen companies. Many more than 300 
barrage batteries made up of captured guns continued to bear witness to the 
reduced quality of the flak, but if one adds on the partially completed increase 


‘65 Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 6 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/16, 2554; 
flak procurement conference on 18 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/57, 4169 ff., 4088 ff.; Grabmann, 
Luftverteidigung, 368 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

'e¢ Lfl.Kdo. 3 Fii.Abt./Ia op. 2 No. 8651/42 g.Kdos., 27 Aug. 1942, re Use of army flak units; 
Lfl.Kdo. 3 Fu.Abt. Ia op. 2 No. 9710/42 g.Kdos., 23 Sept. 1942 to OB West; Lfl.Kdo. 3 Fii.Abt. 
la op. 2 No. 12463/42 g.Kdos., 29 Nov. 1942, all in: BA-MA RL 7/697; Akte BA-MA RL 7/128; 
KTB OKW ii/1. 148 (20 Feb. 1943). 

‘67 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 386 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b; Hummel, ‘Personalprob- 
leme’ (No. 9). 
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Map IV.1v.4. Deployment of Flak Artillery in Reich Air Defence, Winter 1942-1943 
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Source: Ob.d.L., FuStab Ia, No. 8022/43 g.Kdos., 13 Jan. 


1943, BA-MA, Kart 41/1. 
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in numbers of guns per battery, then the increase of over 35 per cent in 1942 
demonstrates the enormous effort made and the high defence value attributed 


to the anti-aircraft system. 


168 


TABLE [V.v.1. Flak Effectiveness against High-flying Attackers 


Height (m.) 8.8-cm. flak 18/36 18.5-cm. flak 12.8-cm. flak and 
8.8-cm. flak 41 

8,000 4,900 m. (41 sec.) 7,200 m. (65 sec.) 8,800 m. (80 sec.) 

g,000 2,300 m. (14 sec.) 5,800 m. (49 sec.) 7,700 m. (68 sec.) 

10,000 —_ 3,800 m. (28 sec.) 6,300 m. (53 sec.) 

11,000 — — 4,200 m. (31 sec.) 

11,500 —_ — 2,500 m. (13 sec.) 


But the flak artillery had reached the limits of its technical capacity in fight- 
ing aircraft. Furthermore, the lack of ammunition made itself felt.'°? Muzzle 
velocities had risen only insignificantly since 1918, to 880—1,000 m./sec. On 
the other hand, aircraft speeds were approaching 1,000 km./h., 280 m./sec., 
and flying altitudes were up to 10,000-15,000 metres. Vulnerability to anti- 
aircraft fire was reduced at increasing altitude and by armour, which also made 
very low-level daylight attacks possible. In accordance with the flak hypothesis 
which assumes that the movement of the target remains constant during the 
shell flight time, the aiming-off allowance, with a shell flight time of 25 seconds 
and an aircraft speed of 540 km./h., was already 3,750 metres, and at 800 km./h. 
as much as 6,250 metres. With ascending flight altitudes the probable percent- 
age of hits would necessarily fall to such an extent that effective anti-aircraft 
defence was impossible. The theoretical maximum fighting time and interval 
diminished against a target moving at 200 m./sec. at higher and higher alti- 
tudes, taking into consideration the dead ground above the gun during flight, 
as shown in Table IV.rv.1. 

Practically speaking, however, the fighting time was much less. Thus the flak 
artillery had ‘no means of defence (available) against the high-altitude flights 
to be expected’, as the General of Anti-Aircraft Artillery stated.'7° Only the 
8.8-cm. flak 41 still had a chance of success against aircraft at a great height. 
The medium and light flak shells, he argued, were also too slow and contained 
too little explosive to have much effect. The current flak-fire predictors of types 
36 and 40 no longer met the demand at higher flying speeds. The same applied 


68 See figures in GenQu 6. Abt., Lecture on the operational readiness of the flak artillery, status 
at 1 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 III/1109; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 401 ff., MGFA, Studie 
Lw 11/b. 

6° Minute GenQu 6. Abt. No. 4561/42 g.Kdos. (IV C), 3 July 1942, BA-MA RL 4 II/150. 

170 Survey of the state of development and development plans of the flak artillery, C.-in-C. 
Luftwaffe, Fu.-Stab IT/Genst. 6. Abt./Gen.d.Flakwaffe No. 970/42 g.Kdos., 22 June 1942, BA- 
MA RL 4 II/164. 
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to range and direction-finders. Radar apparatus was still inaccurate and could 
be jammed by the other side. In the case of the searchlights, only the 200-cm. 
equipment, still to be introduced, met the demands of the moment. 

From all this the General of Anti-Aircraft Artillery drew the following con- 
clusions: the aiming-off distances must be shortened or the flak hypothesis 
circumvented, the firing range and altitudes must be increased as far as the 
stratosphere and the muzzle speed up to 2,000 m./sec., the defensive poten- 
tial at low altitude must be improved, the effectiveness of the shells raised, 
and interference-proof means of location created. The chief requirement— 
circumventing the flak hypothesis—was to be fulfilled by the development of 
non-manceuvrable or remote-control missiles. As an interim solution consid- 
eration was given to raising firing performance by means of various technical 
improvements, and also to very heavy anti-aircraft guns up to a calibre of 
25 cm., although of course high labour and material costs as well as excessive 
weight were contrary factors. Muzzle speed could be increased by smooth or 
conical barrels. The mobility of anti-aircraft guns was also to be increased. 
The development of proximity fuses was evidently not envisaged. 

On 1 September 1942 Goring approved the development programme, es- 
pecially the development of the new anti-aircraft missiles and the ultra-heavy 
24-cm. flak guns, and decreed ‘extreme urgency’ for the development work.'”! 
Hitler recorded objections to the ultra heavy anti-aircraft gun, owing to the 
short lifetime of the barrel, and felt that many of the Luftwaffe’s demands 
as regards anti-aircraft missiles were Utopian.'”* In accordance with Fuhrer 
Programme 1942,'”* he ordered the formation of goo heavy and 750 medium 
and light new flak batteries, 200 searchlight batteries with 150-cm. mirrors, 
and 25 air barrage batteries by the end of 1943. This also expressed Hitler’s 
undiminished respect for anti-aircraft gunnery, as Goebbels confirmed: the 
Fuhrer wanted ‘to increase the flak to a grandiose extent’ and hoped ‘by the 
late autumn of 1943 to have equipped the Reich territory with flak to such 
an extent that to fly through this flak belt will be an improbability, not to 
say impossibility. Even if a flak discharge seldom finds its target, we are in a 
position to construct a real belt of shells such that the enemy pilot will think 
three times before flying through it.’'’* This was a misconception, as the Chief 
of the Flak Development Branch, General of Flak Artillery Otto von Renz, 
soon demonstrated,'’* since with an effective explosive radius of 10 metres for 
a heavy anti-aircraft shell and a barrage area corresponding to the extent of an 


‘7! Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich Diary No. 1038/42 g.Kdos., 1 Sept. 1942 (source 
as n. 170); also on this topic: Flak procurement conference on 18 Aug. 1942, Flak conference on 
18 Sept. 1942, Flak development conference on g Nov. 1942 and 7 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/57, 
4169-70, 4088 ff., 4076 ff., 4063 ff. 

'2 Deutschlands Rustung, 194 (13 and 14 Oct. 1942). 

‘73, Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 396, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

'™ Goebbels Diaries (22 Feb. 1943); IfZ ED 83/1. 

‘75 General of Flak Artillery von Renz, minute, 4 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/51, 1008; see Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 247. 
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enemy bomber unit, of 1 kilometre in height, 2 kilometres in breadth, and 3 
kilometres in depth, 7.5 million shots and as many anti-aircraft barrels would 
have been needed simultaneously in order to fight the enemy unit effectively 
with central fire control. Apart from the impossibility of concentrating so many 
guns in such a small space, always at the right place and at the right time, even 
by 1944 the entire Luftwaffe had only some 13,272 heavy anti-aircraft guns 
available.'’° This misconception cost the air defences a large number of the 
urgently needed fighters. In fact, huge quantities of aluminium were needed 
for the fuses of the heavy anti-aircraft shells. Even if on technical grounds a 
maximum 50 per cent of the anti-aircraft fuses could have been replaced by 
another material,'’’ with the aluminium released it would have been possible 
to build thousands more fighter aircraft. In general they shot down twice as 
many Allied aircraft as the anti-aircraft guns. 

The problem of the flak missiles as an air defence weapon had already 
been discussed by the Technical Department in November 1941, with the 
result that owing to the many problems still unresolved, such as that of the 
proximity fuse and controls, the all-weather fighter, capable of blind flying, 
was recommended as an interim solution. With Goring’s approval of the flak 
development programme, flak missile development also took on a new impetus, 
although the organizational confusion of many agencies concerned with such 
projects in fact had an inhibiting effect. On the assumption that long-distance 
or automatic control of the missiles—not yet mastered—could function, and 
that the flak rocket missiles could achieve a kill with two shots, or the heavy flak 
with about 3,000 shots, the flak missiles would have needed only 4.2 tonnes of 
explosive and propellent charge, the 8.8-cm./36 flak 11.7 tonnes, the 8.8-cm. 
flak 41 18 tonnes, and the 10.5-cm. flak 39 as much as 22.5 tonnes. Thus, 
with their greater effectiveness, flak missiles could have helped to alleviate the 
bottleneck situation as regards nitric acid.'”* But flak missile development, 
which in any case was only in its initial stages, had to be given lower priority 
than that of the area offensive weapon, the V-1, which the General Staff of the 
Luftwaffe was now having developed following Ltibeck, and the V-2.'”° 

The aircraft reporting service, which had become ‘congested’ by the more 
and more frequent incursions by Allied aircraft, was in practice taken over in 
1942 by the radar organization of XII Air Corps. Its central command post in 
Deelen communicated the air situation to the anti-aircraft posts via the aircraft 
reporting service. But there was still no unanimity about the air situation, 

‘76 Koch, Flak, 652-3. 

'77 On this problem: Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 206-11. On the problem of the limits of alu- 
minium substitution in flak fuses: C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, GenQu 6. Abt. No. 11737/41 g (IV ©), 
30 Aug. 1941 to OKW re Manufacture of fuses for flak, BA-MA RL 4 II/150; on aluminium 
substitution: State Secretary of Aviation and State Inspector of the Luftwaffe Gst No. 675/41 
g.Kdos., 15 Oct. 1941 to GenQu, BA-MA RL 3/50, 455 ff. 

18 GL/Flak-E No. 160/43 g.Kdos. 2. Ang. Stab I, 23 Jan. 1943 to Field Marshal Milch, BA-MA 
RL 3/57, 4051 ff.; recently on flak rockets: Schabel, Wunderwaffen?, 299 ff. 


79 See on this point Hélsken, V-Waffen, 34; Ludwig, ‘Flakraketen’, 89-90, 98 ff.; Boog, Unter- 
schiedsloser Luftkrieg (MS), 34; id., Luftwaffenfiihrung, 208 ff. 
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which was dependent on the geographical situation and on the function and 
varying needs of those using it.'®° 

In the radar area, 1942 brought the development of new long-distance radar 
with a range of more than 200 kilometres, of the ‘Wassermann’ type, and other 
apparatus which enhanced the possibilities of adequate early recognition of 
Allied aircraft. This was reinforced by the radio interception service. There 
was still too little manpower available to build the ‘Wtirzburg’ and ‘Freya’ 
devices which were still needed in the Reich, and for the expansion of the 
aircraft reporting service in north-west France, Sicily, Denmark, Romania, 
southern Germany, and at Marseilles for the protection of northern Italy. 
In September 1942 Hitler ordered a considerable enlargement of the radar 
programme, as well as procurement of the necessary labour.'*! There were 
already 14,000 female air signals auxiliaries with XII Air Corps.'*? Goring had 
recognized the significance of radar and forced the programme forward as far as 
possible, but it is evidence of his technical ignorance and lack of knowledge of 
modern development processes that he claimed that the Germans were lagging 
behind with radar, not because of lack of manpower, but simply because the 
technicians had ‘too little in their thick skulls’ to produce the inventions.'** 

But after September 1942 the ‘Freya’ detection apparatus in the Pas de 
Calais was increasingly jammed. Jamming of the ‘Wurzburg’ apparatus, which 
located British and American targets according to position and height, was also 
feared, because in the spring of 1942 German experiments had already suc- 
ceeded in crippling it with metal foil strips and because parts of the ‘Wtrzburg’ 
apparatus had fallen into British hands during a commando raid on Bruneval 
on 28 February 1942 and several more on Rommel’s retreat in North Africa 
in November 1942. In addition, in the late summer and autumn of 1942 there 
had been several reports of British methods of radar jamming with aluminium 
foil or aluminium dust.'** No counter to such disruption had yet been found. 
General Martini, Chief of Air Signals, was ordered to lock up in the safe 
all the information on the jamming they had already carried out to keep it 
secret, and to save it for their own use should the bombing of Britain be re- 
sumed. As a precaution, Martini took a number of countermeasures against 
the possibility of radar jamming by the Allies, such as altering frequencies by 


180 Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 404 ff., MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

'8! The Fuhrer, WFSt/Ag WNV/GBN II No. 2132/42 g. (undated), Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 
3/2698. 

'82 Heads of Department conference, 21 July 1942, BA-MA RL 3/45, 7923; Reich Marshal 
conferences on 20 July and 14 Oct. 1942 and 21 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5251, 5321 ff., 
5339 ff., Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 17 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/15, 
1837 ff.; Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, 414, MGFA, Studie Lw 11/b. 

‘83, Reich Marshal conference on 18 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5473, printed in Niehaus, 
Radarschlacht, 185-6. 

'8* Director-General of Air Armaments conferences on 24 Apr., 5 May, 12 June, 20 Aug., 1 
Sept., 27 Oct., 27 Nov. 1942 and 5 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/13, 398, 351; 3/12, 1094; 3/15, 1868; 
3/16, 2229, 2952-3; 3/34, 2575-6; 3/18, 3990; Reich Marshal conference on 14 Oct. 1942, BA-MA 
RL 3/60, 5324 ff.; Irving, Rise and Fall, 210-12. 
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means of additional apparatus and changing from one frequency to another.'** 


Kammhuber’s entire night and bad-weather defence system, based chiefly 
on ‘Freya’, ‘Wurzburg’, and ‘Lichtenstein’ apparatus, was in danger of being 
crippled. 

In 1942 the air defences necessarily took on greater importance. This was 
expressed in the installation of a ‘Labour Staff LS [air-raid protection]’ as 
the advisory body for the Luftwaffe Chief of General Staff in matters of 
passive civil air defence.'*® On the issue of alarming the population, guaran- 
teed production now took precedence over protecting civilians. Smokescreen 
companies and decoy factories continued to be very useful, keeping many 
bombs away from the objectives protected. Factory air-raid precaution and 
self-defence measures played their part in dealing with incendiary bombs. 
The air-raid precaution forces still seemed adequate in 1942. The Party, and 
Goebbels in particular, continued to observe the air-raid precaution measures 
and the behaviour of the population very attentively, for obvious reasons.'*’ 

The number of houses destroyed and places attacked in Germany in 1942 
was smaller than in either of the previous two years, as was the number of 
bombs dropped, although their tonnage increased fivefold, from 9,000 to 
45,000 tonnes. The number of dead and wounded had doubled, but was still 
within limits (see Diagram IV.1v.4). But if bomb damage in the Reich still 
seemed tolerable, and the number of incursions by air dropped in the winter, 
at the same time the entire Reich air defence, with its improvisations and its 
obvious overstretching by the end of 1942, had reached its limits for the time 
being, whereas the Anglo-American air forces were still at the beginning of 
a mighty air offensive against the Reich. Milch had already warned in May 
1942, in respect of the fighter aircraft, that ‘at present the Luftwaffe of the Re- 
ich territory has no means of defence against attacks at a height above 10,000 
metres’.'** Now provisional limits had in fact been reached in all three main 
areas of air defence, to master which great energy and still more means, men, 
and time would be needed, while the Anglo-Americans were already operating 
at an advanced stage of technical and industrial development and had basically 
only to make use of their material and manpower superiority, which they were 
later able to do. For daylight fighter defence the rises in production had not yet 
taken effect, and the aircraft had reached the limit of their performance. Night 
fighter defences, with their ground organization tying up men and materials, 
although not yet by any means completely built up, were already in danger of 
being crippled or saturated by radar interference and bomber streams in the 


85 Reich Commissioner for Aviation and C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, Chef NVW Abt 4/IV A No. 2122/ 
42 (K) g.Kdos., 10 Oct. 1942, re Measures against enemy interference, MGFA SG R 0231. 

86 Genst. GenQu 2. Abt No. 3760/42 g. (1), 28 Aug. 1942 re Labour Staff LS, BA-MA RL 2 
II/99 (Labour Staff apparently formed on 2 July 1942); C.-in-C. Luftwaffe Labour Staff LS No. 
21111/42 g. (1 II B), 21 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 II/99; Heads of Department conferences on 20 
Aug. and 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/45, 7867, 7857. 

87 Meldungen aus dem Reich, ix. 3284, x. 3838-9, xi. 4068. 

88 Director-General of Air Armaments conference on 27 May 1942, BA-MA RL 3/14, 789. 
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near future, as was the flak artillery, which had also reached its performance 
limit and had to develop new apparatus if it were not to become ineffective. 
And in all spheres material and personnel limits had already been reached, a 
problem which seemed scarcely surmountable, since by then ‘the cover was 
too short everywhere’. Possibly the Luftwaffe leadership was not yet particu- 
larly disturbed about the air defence situation, partly because they put their 
faith in the revolutionary new developments that had been taking place for 
some years in the rocket-propelled interceptor Me 163, the Me 262 jet fighter, 
and other ‘wonder weapons’, which promised a huge qualitative advance over 
the western Allies.'8? Moreover, as demonstrated by the division of technical 
(Director-General of Air Armaments) and operational (General Staff) leader- 
ship (see Diagram IV.1v.5), the communication between the two to make the 
development and production side of the air war clear to the General Staff was 
insufficient. But whether time, men, and means would be available soon enough 
and would be sufficient for the build-up of an effective air defence to match 
the technical and scientific challenge was also dependent on the requirements 
of the other theatres and services of the Wehrmacht. 


189 See Schabel, Wunderwaffen, 198, 208, 211, 226, 305. 


V. ‘The Situation of the Luftwaffe 
from 1942 to the Beginning of 1943 


THE situation of the Luftwaffe during this period cannot be better illustrated 
than by two projects which very drastically reveal the overtaxing of its forces 
and its impotence in the face of all the strategic offensive tasks, at a point 
when the war, European up to then, expanded into a global war. These are, 
firstly, the so-called ‘Baedeker’ attacks’ on Britain, ordered by Hitler after 
the destruction of the historic city centre of Ltibeck and bearing witness to 
Germany’s deliberate temporary transition to indiscriminate air warfare.” The 
second was the planning of very long-range aircraft operations’ to create an 
air transport link with the Japanese-occupied part of the world for the import 
of critical raw materials for the war effort, which could no longer be brought 
in by land and sea, and also to support the U-boat war as well as tying down 
American forces on the east coast of the United States. 

As far as bombing Britain was concerned, owing to the majority of its of- 
fensive aircraft being tied down on the eastern front and in the Mediterranean, 
the Luftwaffe had carried out only reconnaissance and weather missions by 
day since the summer of 1941, and by night weak attacks on targets along the 
east coast of Britain and in central England. Coastal waters were also mined 
from the air. The war on British shipping had moved in 1942 to the Arctic 
convoys. Since Christmas 1941 weak fighter-bomber missions were still being 
flown, which were no more than pinpricks. In any case the British armaments 
industry was able to work on practically unimpeded. Despite Hitler’s Order 
of 14 April 1942,* to create in Britain ‘severe repercussions on public life’ by 
means of terror attacks, with a maximum of 30 operational fighter-bombers 
by day and 130 operational bombers by night, attacks flown with only a few 
aircraft, in every case against military economic targets and scarcely defended 
historic towns, achieved nothing at all, if one ignores the tying down of some 
2,100 anti-aircraft guns and 50 day- and 16-night fighter squadrons,’ and the 
increase in the British population’s staying power. In 1942 a total of just 6,600 


' So described by Hitler, according to Irving, Rise and Fall, 196. 

2 On this subject see Boog, ‘Indiscriminate Bombing’. 

3 Operational tasks for intercontinental aircraft, the Reich Commissioner of the Luftwaffe and 
C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, Director-General of Air Armaments GL/A-Rti No. 208/42 g.Kdos., 27 Apr. 
1942, BA-MA RL 3/2359, and lecture C-E 2 Chief in charge of intercontinental aircraft on 12 
May 1942 to Chief of General Staff, GL/C-E 2/II No. 2976/42 geh., 9 May 1942, BA-MA RL 
3/14, 559-66; see also Boog, ‘Baedeker-Angriffe’. 

* OKW WESt Op. No. 55672/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Ob.d.L./Lw.Fu.St. Ia Robinson, English 
translation in Collier, Defence, 512. See also KTB OKW ii/1. 321 (13 Apr. 1942). 

5 Collier, Defence, 305-11, 413-14. 
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tonnes of bombs,°® only about 11 per cent of which were incendiaries, were 
dropped on Britain, just over 12 per cent of the quantity of bombs dropped on 
Britain from August 1940 to June 1941, and as many as fell on one German 
town in two or three nights in 1944. Any so-called strategic bombing attacks 
carried out by the Luftwaffe in 1942 on the other fronts were quite insignificant. 
Against this dismal background, in the spring and summer of 1942 and well 
into 1943 the theoretical ideas bandied about above all in the office of the 
Director-General of Air Armaments, with the contribution of the Luftwaffe 
Chief of General Staff, and to some extent initiated by Hitler, as to what could 
be done by way of global reconnaissance, bombing, and transport activities, 
if only they had the necessary long-range aircraft in sufficient numbers and 
quality, looked rather odd (see Tables IV.v.1-2 and Map IV.v.1). They must 
be seen against the background of the overall war situation, which in the spring 
of 1942 still looked favourable to Germany, especially with regard to the U- 
boat war, the advance in North Africa, and the intended conquest of the oil 
regions of the Caucasus, as well as the possibility, now within reach, of setting 
up a land and sea link with Japan.’ In the OK W similar global ideas had been 
considered one year earlier,* and again in January 1942.° Owing to the lack of 
big strategic aircraft, the conclusions were soon filed away as impracticable by 
Milch, Jeschonnek, and other Luftwaffe leaders.'® Bombing should be carried 
out above all to avoid unloaded flights and as armed reconnaissance. So there 
was no question of ‘plans by the Luftwaffe Command Staff to launch a long- 
range war in the air’.'' The necessary conditions for this really did not exist. 
On the contrary: with the air attack on Wilhelmshaven on 27 January 1943, 
the first American attack on a target in the Reich territory, the defensive 
element now came to the fore. A new, energetic, and powerful opponent had 
appeared over the Reich. Bomb damage here was still slight, but a comparison 
of aircraft production showed that this would soon change, whether or not the 
Luftwaffe Command wanted to take adequate account of this. The three major 
powers of the anti-Hitler coalition produced about 97,000 aircraft in 1942 and 
147,000 in 1943, while Germany produced 15,556 and 25,527 respectively. '” 
At the end of 1942 these three chief opponents had more than 24,000 aircraft 
in the front-line units.'* The Luftwaffe had only about 5,200 aircraft, roughly 
1,000 more than at the beginning of the war. But the Western opponents 
at that time had only an equivalent strength. There was also the fact that 


° Luftwaffe Operations Staff Ic, Weight of bombs dropped on Great Britain 1940-1944, BA- 
MA RL 2 II/415. 

7 Further details in sects. II].111.1(c) at n. 91 (Rahn); V.1-11 (Stumpf); VI.1 (Wegner). 

® Directive No. 32: Preparations for the period following Barbarossa, 11 June 1941 (did not 
come into effect), Hitler’s War Directives, and Hitler’s letter to Mussolini of 22 June 1942, in 
Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, 382. ° Martin, ‘Militérische Vereinbarung’. 

10 See Boog, ‘Baedeker-Angriffe’. '! As claimed by Groehler, ‘Globalstrategie’, 447. 

’ Figures from Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 90. 

'S Figures in Richards, Royal Air Force, ii. 372; LoC, Arnold Papers, box 38; Hardesty, Red 
Phoenix, 104. 
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Potential Reconnaissance and Bombing Targets in the Soviet Union" 


Place Type of Works Importance Obj. No. Place ‘Type of Works Importance 
of Plant of Plant 
Bakal Ironworks 1:8° 120 (cont.) Heavy ar- 
‘apy 9 
Baku Engineering tillery . (20%) 
works 1:17 Ammunition 
Oil refinery Largest plant works aed 
Synthetic rub- Explosives 1:5 
ber works Aero-engine 
under con- factory (22%) 
struction Aircraft? 
Power station over 100,000 PS 121 Nishny Tagil Ironworks 1:8 
Nitrogen works 1:3 Engineering 
Aircraft factory? works TZ 
Berezniki Power station Coking plant 1:6 
Explosives Tank factory (10%) 
factory Heavy ar- 
Nitrogen works 1:3 tillery (20%) 
Chalilovo Ironworks 1:8 Ammunition 
i works sy 
Erewan Synthetic rub- Novosibirsk Engi 3 
hey works (25%)° 122 Novosibirs! ngineering 
Gaibaiti Cats iad & works 117 
aubae LORIE lan x Aircraft fac- 
Power station , 
tory (15%) 
Grosnyy Power station Aero-engines? 
Oil refinery and largest plant 123 Nebit-Dag Oil refinery 0.5m. t.=1% 
Irkutsk Engineering 124 Nevyansk Ammunition 
works ITT works 1:7 
Aircraft con- ; 
Kee 6) 125 Orsk Ironworks 1:8 
struction (5%) meee . 
Engineering 
Izhevsk Small arms works 1:17 
actor. 9 
factory (20%) Oil refinery 0.5m. t.=1% 
Ishimbaevo Oil refinery 0.5m. t.=1% fas on ‘ 
- 126 Omsk Engineering 
Komsomolsk Ironworks 1:8 works 1:17 
Engineering Transferred 
works Dee aero-engine 
Aircraft fac- factory? 
pees es (5%) 127 Pyshma Electrolyte- 
ero-engines? copper works = (50%) 
Kubyshev Engineering 128 Saratov Ball bearings 
works Lit plant (single) 
pallens 0 129 Stalinsk Ironworks 
factory (10%) or A 
, Engineering 
Aircraft fac- works 1:17 
tory Coking plant 1:6 
Krasnoyarsk Engineering Aluminium 
works 1:17 works 1:2 
Kasan Synthetic rub- Power station 
ber works (25%) 130 Serov Ironworks 1:8 
Explosives Ammunition 
factory 1:5 works 17, 
Aircraft fac- 131 Sverdlovsk Engineering 
tory 5% works 1:17 
Aero-engine Heavy ar- 
factory 18% tillery (20%) 
Karaganda Rubber works Small arms 
under con- factory (10%) 
struction Ammunition 
Coking plant 1:6 works 1:7 
Kemerovo Synthetic rub- 132 Tbilisi Engineering 
ber works un- works 1:17 
der construction Aircraft factory 
iis plant 1:6 133 Chelyabinsk = Tank factory (60%) 
Ree Power station >100,000 Kw 
f, =P hak — : Ammunition 
actory aed works 19. 
’ , ‘i ‘ =19 ‘ : 
Krasnovodsk Oil refinery 0.5m. t.=1% 734 Ufa Engineering 
Kamensk Aluminium works 1:17 
works Oil refinery 0.5m. t.=1% 
Magnitogorsk Ironworks 1:8 Aircraft factory 
Mol ie plant 1:6 Aero-engine 
Molotov ngineering factory? 
works TT: 
“ Ttalic=particularly important bombing targets. ® Number of similar plants in the Soviet Union. 


© Proportion of total Soviet production. 
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TaBLe IV.v.2. Important Armaments Plants on the 
West Atlantic Coast and in the United States of America® 


No. Firm Product Place State % of Total 
Production 
201 Aluminium Co. of America Aluminium Alcoa ‘Tennessee 30 
202 Aluminium Co. of America Aluminium lassena New York 15 
203 Aluminium Co. of America Aluminium Vancouver (Canada) 20 
204 Aluminium Co. of America Aluminium Badin North Carolina 12 
205 Wright Aeronautical Corp. Aero-engines Paterson New Jersey 16 
206 Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Aero-engines East Hartford Connecticut 20 
207 Allison Division of Gen. Mot. Aero-engines ndianapolis Indiana 
Corp. 10 
208 Wright Aeronautical Corp. Aero-engines Cincinnati Ohio 15 
209 Hamilton Standard Propellers Airscrews East Hartford Connecticut 15 
210 Hamilton Standard Propellers Airscrews Pawcatuck Connecticut 15 
211 Curtiss Wright Corp. Propeller Airscrews Beaver Pennsylvania 
Division 15 
212 Curtiss Wright Corp. Propeller Airscrews Caldwell New Jersey 
Division 15 
213 Sperry Gyroscope Co. Equipment, Brooklyn New York 
instruments 
searchlights 50 
2I4 Cryolite mine Cryolite Arsuk Greenland Single delivery 
source 
215 Cryolite refinery Cryolite Natrona nr. Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Single refinery 
216 American Car & Foundry 13-t. tanks Berwick Pennsylvania 50 
217 Colts Patent Fire Arms 37-mm. flak and Hartford Connecticut Most important 
Mfs. Co. machine-guns plant 
218 Chrysler Tank Arsenal 28-t. tanks Detroit Michigan 100 
219 Allis Chalmers go-mm. flak La Porte Indiana 70 
220 Corning Glass Works Optical glass Corning New York Most important 
works 
221 Bausch & Lomb Optical glass Rochester New York Most important 
and processing works 


“ Omitting power stations; italic=research and development plant. 


combat-readiness, even quantitatively, was now far less than in those days.'* 
This is not surprising in view of the fact that, with an average stock of between 
5,300 and 5,600 aircraft in the front-line units in 1942, the Luftwaffe suffered 
nearly 13,000 losses, including 9,600 total losses.'* Thus there were not enough 
bombers, in particular, to support the army. The increase in production now 
undertaken, to 1,000 one- and two-engined fighters per month at first—over 
700 were produced in December 1942'°—therefore always had to be linked 
to an increase in bomber production. Thus even Milch could not consider a 
radical switch to air defence, which was now overdue.‘ 

In addition, the growing superiority of the Allies in the air demanded above 
all high German production figures, which could only be achieved with time- 
honoured—1.e. rather old—aircraft types, because the modern types always 
tended to be plagued with teething troubles and therefore could not go straight 
into mass production. Mass production was Milch’s goal. In the spring of 1942 
he still did not see any possibility of increasing production by the development 

‘4 Strength and operational readiness of the flying forces of the Luftwaffe at the beginning of 
the war, BA-MA RL 2 III/702, and end 1942, BA-MA RL 2 III/722. 
'S KTB ORW ii/2. 1322. 


‘© Adjutant-General 6th detachment, production survey, 28 June 1945, BA-MA Lw 103/84. 
'7 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, 506; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 145. 
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Source: R.d.L. u. ObdL, Gen.Qu.Mstr., GL/A, RUNr. 20842 g.Kdos, 27 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/2359. 


Map IV.v.1. Potential Missions for Intercontinental Bombers, 1942 
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of new aircraft, but in the ‘further development of the existing models’ and 
engines. As he stated in November 1942: ‘If, when I am asked whether we 
are going to go into the new things or not, and I must simultaneously set 
the date as something definite, then this question simply cannot be put, and 
if I say that I must have a short-term completion period, then in any case 
everything will have to be dropped that for me today is still something I know 
nothing about.’'® A very short-sighted conclusion, drawn from the concept 
of a short war. So the chief aircraft types being built were those that already 
existed in 1939, the He 111 and Ju 83 as bombers, Me 110 as destroyers, Ju 
87 as dive-bombers, and Me 109 as day fighters. Only the FW 190 fighter 
was new, but not much more effective. The fighters alone just about fulfilled 
the requirements. Owing to the halt in development,'’ and on both technical 
and commercial grounds, superior modern types such as the Me 262, the 
Ar 234 jet aircraft, and the conventional He 219 night fighter were not yet 
available. 

It was not only the quality of the aircraft that fell, but also training,?® ow- 
ing to the shortage of aircraft fuel recognized in the middle of 1942, which 
meant a drastic reduction of flying hours, especially of the front-line types 
of aircraft. There were additional shortages in bomber crews, owing to the 
great losses of instructor crews, who were being used as transport pilots to 
supply Stalingrad and North Africa from the air. This meant that bomber 
training suffered a major setback. Great sacrifices were also made in the area 
of mobility—once the great strength of the Luftwaffe—since the necessary 
extensive and labour-intensive ground organization for this had been taken 
over by Hitler and Goring as a reservoir for the build-up of the Luftwaffe field 
divisions supporting the army, which had been greatly weakened, especially in 
the east.”! 

The future development of the Luftwaffe therefore looked bleak. Its wings 
were constantly being clipped and it was being pushed on to the defensive 
everywhere. Where its units stood, they remained tied up. Gaps could be 
filled only by tearing holes in the other fronts. In the expectation of an Allied 
strategic bomber offensive against the centres of the Reich vital to the war 
effort, and of a landing on the mainland,”? the Luftwaffe at the end of 1942, 
by perceptibly stripping the eastern front, had concentrated nearly 70 per cent 
of its flying forces in the Mediterranean, the west, and the air defence of the 
Reich, whereas in June some 54 per cent of them had still been deployed in 
the east.” 


'S BA-MA RL 3/60, 5173; RL 3/34, 2529. See ibid., RL 3/51, 1159 ff. 

'° G6ring’s Order of 9 Feb. 1940 to develop only the kind of projects which would be ready for 
the front line within a year; Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 67 ff. 

20 See sect. [V.1v.3 at n. 144 (Boog). 21 Stumpf, ‘Luftwaffe’. 

22. Ic/Wi: Intended assault plans of the Allies against Germany for the coming year from military 
economic standpoints, Oct. 1942, BA-MA RL 2 II/777. 

23 Luftwaffe Order of Battle, 20 June and 20 Dec. 1942, compiled after the war by the Air 
Historical Branch, London (copies in MGFA). 
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In general the Luftwaffe was now only reacting to the actions of the enemy. 
It had largely lost the initiative,** and was no longer able to catch up with the 
Allies’ lead in the air. 


>4 On the situation of the Luftwaffe at the end of 1942: Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, 
504-15. 
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The War in the Mediterranean Area 1942-1943: 
Operations in North Africa and the Central Mediterranean 
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I. The Opening of the Second 
German-Italian Offensive in North 
Africa and the Battle of Malta 


1. THE RECONQUEST OF CYRENAICA 
(See Map V.1.1) 


THE Italian and German forces in North Africa were in full retreat at the 
beginning of 1942. On 18 November 1941 the British C.-in-C. Middle East, 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck, had forestalled his opposite number, General 
(Armoured Forces) Erwin Rommel, commander of Panzergruppe Afrika, who 
had planned to capture the fortress of Tobruk once and for all, by launching 
‘Crusader’, a major offensive designed to smash Rommel’s forces.' Although 
it failed in that aim, by the year’s end the British Eighth Army had relieved 
Tobruk and swiftly retaken Cyrenaica. This nullified Rommel’s spectacular 
success in the spring of 1941, when he had overrun the peninsula with inad- 
equate forces and driven the British back to the Egyptian frontier. Now, the 
British were again preparing to invade Tripolitania, the heartland of the Italian 
province of Libya. Although the Axis troops were poorly supplied, Rommel 
had succeeded in saving the bulk of them from destruction, delayed the Al- 
lied advance, and kept his forces together during their skilfully conducted 
withdrawal.” 

On 3 January 1942 Rommel instructed Panzergruppe Afrika to withdraw 
from the Ajdabiya front to the Marada—Marsa al Burayqah position, where it 
was to make a ‘final’ stand.’ The troop movements went according to plan. 
Withdrawals to this well-consolidated and naturally advantageous position 
were carried out as follows: the Italian X and XXI Corps moved there by 4 
January; the Italian Motorized Corps and the Deutsche Afrikakorps (DAK), 
which had hitherto covered the withdrawal of the two infantry corps in their 
combined role as the Gruppe Crtiwell under General (Armoured Forces) 
Crtiwell, commander of the Afrikakorps, by 10 January; and the rearguard 
by 12 January.* 

Here, at the western end of Cyrenaica, the terrain suitable for heavy vehicles 


' Connell, Auchinleck, 304. > Germany and the Second World War, iii. 725 ff. 

* Pz.Gr. Afrika/Ia No. 28/42 geh., 3 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fos. 104 ff., esp. 104, 
subpara. 2; also Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, 18 Nov. 1941-6 Feb. 1942, text, Abt. Ia No. 
1500/42 g.Kdos., printed Munich 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/10, 124, annexe 391. 

* DAK/lIa, 20 Dec. 1941, order for 21 Dec. 1941, subparas. 1 and 2, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 
45, and the following orders: Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 124 (3 Jan. 1942), 126 (4 
Jan. 1942), 140 (10 Jan. 1942), 145 (12 Jan. 1942) with map 58. 
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dwindled to a neck of land less than 15 kilometres wide between the seaside 
dunes and the salt marsh of Sebkha as Seghira. The position was more heavily 
defended in the northern desert area; in the southern sector—the desert came 
almost to within 25 kilometres of the coast—there were only a few scattered 
strongpoints running down to the oasis of Marada. The total extent of the 
position was about 180 kilometres. 

Meanwhile, the British Eighth Army’s Crusader offensive under Lieu- 
tenant-General Ritchie had lost momentum. Widely dispersed in difficult ter- 
rain and suffering from supply problems, it did not pursue Rommel’s forces 
with any great alacrity. On 17 January—the day before Rommel gave prelimi- 
nary orders for a renewed counter-attack—the Italian-German combat group 
under General De Giorgis, which had stubbornly defended the Halfaya Pass 
though entirely cut off, had to surrender for lack of supplies at the other, 
eastern end of Cyrenaica.° 

Before embarking on an account of the decisive year in North Africa— 
January 1942 to early February 1943—we must consider two major precon- 
ditions of warfare in this theatre: the special nature of the terrain and the 
peculiarities of the German-Italian command structure. The ensuing account 
of the course of operations will endeavour not only to clarify numerous op- 
erational details but, more especially, to ascertain how Rommel’s individual 
decisions came about, what governed them, and how he implemented his plans 
both technically and tactically. The scope of this general account precludes our 
constructing an overall picture of Rommel’s generalship out of features gained 
by individual analysis, partly because comparisons are lacking and important 
decision-making factors can be given in outline only.® It may none the less add 
a few facets to our picture of Rommel as a military commander, which has now 
become somewhat blurred. 


(a) The North African Theatre’ 


The conduct of operations in North Africa was dependent in a very special 
way on geographical factors, a knowledge of which is indispensable to any 
understanding of the course of the fighting. The actual theatre of operations 
was the relatively narrow coastal strip bordering the Mediterranean. Run- 
ning along this for 1,811 kilometres was the ‘Littoranea’, the Italian-built, 
asphalted coastal road popularly known as the ‘Via Balbia’. This formed the 
main axis of any advance and, in the complete absence of efficient railways, 
the most important supply-line as well. But water supplies, too, were depen- 


5 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 135; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 159-60, annexe 
474, esp. 160, subpara. 2; 161 with annexe 476. 

© For reasons of space the chapters on British command decisions in North Africa and Malta 
invasion plans have had to be omitted (cf. n. 89). 

7 On what follows: Wittschell, ‘Nordwest-Afrika’, 124, 126 ff., 133 ff. (fundamental); Militdr- 
geographische Beschreibung von Libyen, passim (with maps); Schiffers, Afrika, 225 ff.; id., Sahara, 
passim; Kanter, Libyen, 2 ff., 12 ff., 18 ff., 26 ff.; Mensching and Wirth, Nordafrika, 68 ff., 76 ff., 
99; Sahara Deserts, 31 ff., 41 ff. 
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dent on the coastal strip. In Tripolitania and in western Egypt west of Sollum 
the saline groundwater often underlies freshwater reservoirs that can, with 
care, be tapped; Cyrenaica possesses abundant karst springs and, in the coastal 
plain around Benghazi, numerous wells, both shallow and deep. Difficulties 
in obtaining drinking-water arose only in eastern Cyrenaica, between Ayn al 
Ghazalah and Sollum in Marmarica. There, water had to be drilled for in 
the wadis, the dried-up river beds, but it was brackish and not very palat- 
able. This presented major problems during the fighting around Tobruk and 
Sollum.*® 

Troops seldom ventured more than 100 kilometres from the coast, therefore, 
though this was also governed by the nature of the terrain. Libya, ceded to 
Italy in 1912 by the Ottoman Empire and much developed after 1933 under 
the governorship of Marshal Italo Balbo, was and continues to be a desert 
country. It possesses only two islands of civilization so climatically favoured 
that they were heavily populated in antiquity: the coastal plain of Tripoli, 
a spring-water oasis, and north-west Cyrenaica from Benghazi to the Gulf 
of Bunbah. Mediterranean trees and shrubs grow in the Cyrenaican high- 
lands of Barka (Jabal Akhdar), which rise to a height of over 800 metres, and 
at Cyrene and Darnah there are even sparse ‘forests’ of juniper bushes and 
pistachio-trees. The winter rains decrease the further east one goes. Average 
annual rainfall at Tripoli is 400 millimetres, at Benghazi 270, and at Tobruk a 
mere 160. 

Between these islands of civilization the desert runs down to the sea in di- 
verse forms. The coastal plain of Tripoli (Jefara) is separated from the Sidra 
desert adjoining it in the east, which assumes a steppe-like character near the 
coast, by a spur of the Saharan highlands (Jabal Nefusa). Despite a dry season 
lasting ten or eleven months, this semi-arid desert or semi-desert does produce 
sparse vegetation (dwarf shrubs such as the thorny acacia and tamarisk). The 
undulating surface of the steppe-like terrain is interspersed with dry gullies 
and covered in fine, reddish-yellow sand blown there from the Saharan in- 
terior. The desert continues along the eastern shores of the Gulf of Sidra to 
Benghazi and, east of Cyrenaica, into Marmarica and Egypt. In the south it 
merges with the serir, a gravel- or pebble-strewn desert which motor vehicles 
can generally traverse without difficulty. 

Such conditions were admirably suited to motorized warfare, even away 
from firm roads and tracks, and this is why North Africa became the scene of 
wide-ranging armoured operations that made it a classic area for indirect war- 
fare waged by means of characteristic tactical thrusts and rapid outflanking, 
enveloping, and encircling movements.’ Abutting on the serirs in the south, 
often after a transitional expanse of mud or salt desert, are the rocky, stony 
desert (hamada) and, finally, the sandy desert (erg), often called the ‘sand sea’. 
Wheeled vehicles found the (usually dried-up) salt lakes and marshes almost 


® Stumpf, ‘Logistik’, passim. ° Liddell Hart, Strategy, 383 ff. 
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impassable; only reconnaissance units traversed the rarer hamadas, if at all pos- 
sible; and all military movement was impossible in the sandy desert proper. 
Only the British Long Range Desert Group used the dunes of the ergs as a 
circuitous approach route on its commando raids. 

The highlands of Cyrenaica were unsuited to large-scale tank operations, 
but there was always a risk of being outflanked in the south because of the 
open terrain there. This is why Cyrenaica itself could never be permanently 
defended but was swiftly evacuated by each side as soon as the other seemed 
to hold a clear superiority. On the other hand, it was impossible to bypass 
Cyrenaica when making for the Nile Valley because of the deep, sand-filled 
depression south of the Augila—Giarabub line, which continues eastwards to 
the oasis of Siwa and the Qattara Depression. Thus the route both eastwards 
and westwards ran through the Cyrenaican peninsula, and an oversimpli- 
fied account of the war in North Africa might say that it was fought largely 
for possession of Cyrenaica in its role as the approach to the Italian and 
British positions in the North African theatre. Neither side could attempt 
to penetrate the enemy bastions of Egypt and Libya until it had been se- 
cured. 

The fall-back positions proper were at the western and eastern ends of 
Cyrenaica, where salt marshes and the proximity of sandy desert precluded 
an outflanking movement in the south—and outflanking in the south was the 
‘standard tactic’ employed by both sides in North Africa. These strong posi- 
tions were bounded in the east by Sollum and the Halfaya Pass and in the west 
by Al Uqailah and Marsa al Burayqah. It was between them, being accessible 
only to frontal attacks, that the war of movement in 1941 and 1942 swung back 
and forth.'° 


(6) Command Structure 


Hitler’s war directive of February 1941 regarding ‘the conduct of German 
troops in Italian theatres of war’ stated that ‘German troops in Libya’ were 
to be under the ‘direct tactical? command of ‘the relevant Italian comman- 
der’ in the relevant theatre. In the case of Libya, this was the governor 
of Libya and commander-in-chief in North Africa, General, later Marshal, 
Ettore Bastico. ‘In other respects’, i.e. in matters of discipline, personnel, 
provisioning, etc., they came under the German army commander.'' Panz- 
ergruppe Afrika, later Panzerarmee Afrika, reported daily to the Operations 
Department of the Army General Staff and the Home Defence Department 
(General Warlimont) of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff at Wehrmacht High 
Command (OKW), likewise to the Foreign Armies West Department of the 
General Staff and to C.-in-C. South.'? However, many authorities have over- 
looked the importance of Hitler’s saving clause in the aforesaid directive: 


10 Modified from Schroetter, Panzer, 99. 
" Hitlers Weisungen, No. 22e, Feb. 1941, 99-100, esp. 99, subpara. 1 (not in trans.). 
See e.g. Pz.Armee’s daily report on 5 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fo. 31. 
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‘Should German troops be given an order whose execution could only, in 
the view of their commanding officer, result in serious failure, and thus injure 
the reputation of those German troops, the German commander is entitled 
and obliged to seek my decision via C.-in-C. Army by notifying the German 
general at the Italian High Command in Rome.’'? This ensured from the 
first that Hitler could intervene directly in all situations of vital importance. 
Rommel made abundant but never inadmissible use of this authority—in 
fact the decision as to when to appeal to Hitler was expressly placed in his 
hands. 

C.-in-C. South, Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, was not Rommel’s supe- 
rior, and each man was dependent on the other’s co-operation. Like Rommel, 
Kesselring was doubly subordinate to superior authority, both Italian and 
German. In respect of his main task, to establish a focus of strength in the 
central Mediterranean, he was directly subordinate to the Duce and received 
his ‘general instructions’ via the Comando Supremo, or Italian Armed Forces 
High Command in Rome. ‘In all air force matters’, however, i.e. relating to the 
only troops permanently at his disposal, he was responsible to C.-in-C. Luft- 
wafte.'* Ugo Cavallero, chief of the Comando Supremo, guaranteed Kesselring 
the right to countersign all orders affecting the Italian and African theatres. 
Kesselring states that this undertaking was kept, but his scope for influence 
remained vague. Hitler, it must be stressed, wanted spheres of jurisdiction kept 
indeterminate for political reasons, because they accorded with the reality of 
the Tripartite Pact as ‘an alliance through demarcation’.'* This led in prac- 
tice to oft-lamented and disadvantageous clashes of authority. One should not, 
however, overlook the fact that Kesselring, whose senior rank enabled him to 
mediate with diplomatic skill between Hitler and Mussolini, Rommel, and 
the German and Italian high commands, conceived of himself as an ‘hon- 
est broker’, and that he generally performed that role with objectivity and 
success. 


(c) The Counterstroke (21 January—6 February 1942) 


Having decreed on 3 January 1942 that the Marsa al Burayqah position 
must be defended ‘once and for all’, Rommel backed up this order the fol- 
lowing day by instructing that the position be developed into ‘the eastern 
bastion of Tripolitania’. Four defence sectors were formed, and each had 
to sink its own wells without delay. Italian formations held the front line 
while the German formations behind them constituted the operational re- 
serve.'° 


'S: Hitlers Weisungen, No. 22e, 100, subpara. 4 (not in trans.) (author’s emphasis). 

' Hitler’s War Directives, No. 38, 2 Dec. 1941, 169-70. 

'S Kesselring, Soldat, 140. On the peculiarities of the German-Italian alliance see my remarks 
in sect. [.11.2. 

‘6 “Army Order for defence in the Marada—Marsa al Burayqah position’, Pz.Gr. Afrika/Ia No. 
18/42 g.Kdos., 4 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fos. 114 ff. (=Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee 
Afrika (as n. 3), 126 ff., annexe 395). 
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At about 16.00 on 5 January 1942 the first supply-convoy of the year sailed 
into Tripoli unscathed. All six vessels, which were escorted by four Italian 
battleships, two heavy and two light cruisers, and numerous torpedo-boats 
and aircraft, reached the North African coast ‘as planned and without loss’. 
In addition to Italian cargoes ‘unknown’ to the Germans, they carried 152 
men, 147 vehicles, and 3,504 tonnes of Wehrmacht supplies'’ for the Afrika- 
korps, namely, ammunition, fuel, and foodstuffs. What mattered most of all, 
however, was that the vehicles included 54 replacement tanks, 19 armoured 
cars, and ‘a sizeable number’ of anti-tank guns.'* Of these the Afrikakorps 
was allotted 51 Panzer III and IV and 16 armoured cars, with orders to dis- 
tribute them in such a way as to ‘restore the two divisions’ parity in equip- 
ment’.'° 

To the Panzergruppe, the equipping of four panzer companies represented 
a substantial increment in fighting strength. It was also to be expected that 
supplies by sea would be stabilized because of the lasting damage inflicted 
on the British Mediterranean Fleet by Italian and German naval forces dur- 
ing November and December 1941, and because Air Fleet 2’s raids on Malta 
had been making a perceptible impact since the end of December. Although 
the Army General Staff had by 16 January abandoned hope of reconquering 
Cyrenaica in 1942, and although Mussolini, who knew the condition of his 
forces, was doubtful on 20 January whether the Marsa al Burayqah position 
could be held (Ciano even angered Cavallero by recommending a further with- 
drawal to the Sirte-Homs line),*® Rommel had privately come to quite another 
decision. 

On 12 January he and his Ia, Lieutenant-Colonel Siegfried Westphal, had 
flown over the newly occupied position, simultaneously but in different air- 
craft. They both returned in deep dismay, for the view from the air had dras- 
tically demonstrated how thinly manned the line really was. No continuous 
front existed, and the gaps between the individual Italian strong points were 
too wide to be effectively guarded. It was only now, as Westphal states in his 
memoirs, that the extent of the Italian losses in recent weeks became truly 
apparent. To stem another major British offensive with ‘such a handful’ of 
men would be quite impossible.”! 

This situation was exhaustively discussed by the staff of Panzergruppe 
Afrika the same day, and Westphal instructed its intelligence officer (Ic), Major 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Mellenthin, to submit an estimate of the enemy’s status 


'7 1, Skl, Lagetibersicht 1-15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/115, fos. 64 ff., esp. fos. 67—8 (quotes); 
1. Skl, Lage Mittelmeer 6 Jan. 1942, ibid., RM 7/304, fos. 435 ff., esp. fo. 436, subpara. IIb. See 
Bayerlein in Rommel, Krieg, 96: ‘This shipment was tantamount to victory in a battle.’ 

'8 Pz.Gp. Afrika daily report, 5 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 136, subpara. 4 
(=Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 130, annexe 402). 

 Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ia to DAK/Ia, 6 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 142; Pz.Gp. Afrika/ 
OQu. to DAK/Qu., 8 Jan. 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/102, fo. 151. 

20 Baum and Weichhold, Krieg der Achsenmdchte, 206; Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 437 (20 Jan. 
1942). 2! Westphal, Erinnerungen, 145-6. 
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on 20 January, additionally taking into account and evaluating the probable 
growth of enemy strength by the end of February. According to Mellenthin’s 
account, the seasoned British 7th Armoured Division was so badly mauled that 
it had had to be withdrawn (to the area south of Tobruk, it was later learnt). 
Its replacement, the 1st Armoured Division, had absolutely no experience of 
the desert, and the 4th Indian Division was in the Benghazi area with a few 
forward elements (he thought the 2ooth Guards Brigade) at Ajdabiya. Mellen- 
thin’s general assessment was that the Panzergruppe would retain superiority 
in western Cyrenaica until 25 January, but that enemy formations would by 
then have closed up, and that British superiority would rapidly increase there- 
after.”? 

Westphal inferred from this intelligence estimate that the Eighth Army’s 
redeployment must be forestalled by attacking as soon as possible. Though 
initially opposed to this idea, Rommel fell in with it the next day”’ and there- 
after devoted all his energies to preparing for a new counter-offensive. 

The plan of attack depended on ‘absolute surprise’.”* In view of the two 
sides’ relative strength, the counterstroke could succeed only if no hint of it 
reached the enemy. Because Panzergruppe HQ did not trust Italian security 
and Rommel had no wish to be restrained by hesitant superiors, nothing was 
said to the Italian High Command in Africa (Comando Superiore Forze Ar- 
mate in Africa Settentrionale) under General Bastico, nor to the Comando 
Supremo in Rome (General Cavallero) and Wehrmacht High Command, nor 
even, at first, to C.-in-C. South, Field Marshal Kesselring. The only outside 
initiate was Bastico’s chief of staff, General Gambara, who made available the 
petrol and trucks with which the German troops had been poorly provided 
from the outset. The Afrikakorps was not informed until 17 January, and the 
general commanding the Italian Motorized Corps and the commanders of di- 
visions and combat groups received their orders for the offensive by word of 
mouth on 1g January.”* 

On 12 January the Afrikakorps had already been transferred to the area north 
of Maaten Belcleibat, or to the right-hand edge of the coastal strip accessible 
to tanks, where it could counter any southern attack by the British Guards 
Brigade.’® The Army Order issued by Rommel on 18 January stated—though 


22 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 85-6; Westphal, Erinnerungen, 146. Mellenthin’s original pos- 
ition paper is missing, but it formed the basis of Pz.Gp.’s intelligence annexe of 19 Jan. 1942 
(Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ic No. 378/42g., BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fos. 223 ff., also Schlachtbericht Pz.Ar- 
mee Afrika (as n. 3), 164 ff., annexe 478), which was circulated in conjunction with the Army 
Order for the attack (see n. 29) and formed its basis. 

23 Westphal, Erinnerungen, 146; Kesselring, Soldat, 162; Kriebel, Nordafrika, MGFA, Studie 
T-3, pt. 5, 372-3. >4 Westphal, Erinnerungen, 146. 

25 Tbid.; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 85; the date 17 Jan. emended in accordance with DAK 
KTB, 17 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/12, fo. 39. Order for 19 Jan.: Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ia, 18 Jan. 
1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 193 (rendezvous for briefing ‘20 km. east of Uqaylah’); 15. 
Pz.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 27-15/5a, fo. 279; 90. le. Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/2, fo. 152 
(19 Jan. 1942). 

26 DAK KTB, 11, 13, and 16 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/12, fos. 28, 31, 37. 
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without giving any date for the attack—that the Panzergruppe, ‘taking advan- 
tage of its prevailing superiority’, must ‘by means of a concentrated attack 
encircle and destroy’ the enemy between Wadi al Faregh, which bounded the 
area of operations in the south, and Maaten Bettafal and Melah en Nogra 
on the Via Balbia in the north. The Afrikakorps was to complete this en- 
circlement right-handed (i.e. from the south) and compress the pocket with- 
out delay. The Italian Motorized Corps (General Zingales) was to advance 
along and south of the Via Balbia to prevent the enemy from breaking out 
towards Ajdabiya, while the Gruppe Marcks”’ would advance north of the 
Via Balbia and the goth Light Division (Major-General Veith) south of it. 
Fliegerfihrer Afrika, Lieutenant-General Frohlich, was requested to begin 
on X-Day by attacking the command posts of the British Eighth Army, XIII 
Corps, and 1st Armoured Division, and then to support the Panzergruppe’s 
attack in waves. The Italian infantry corps (XXI and X, commanded by Gen- 
erals Navarrini and Gioda respectively) were to hold their existing positions 
and prevent the enemy from getting away westwards. In addition, special di- 
versions were ordered to simulate a further westward withdrawal by the Panz- 
ergruppe and the concentration of strong armoured forces south of Maaten 
Giofer, or in the extreme south of the Marsa al Burayqah position.”* Both 
motorized corps were to maintain radio silence until the start of the offensive 
and for as long as possible thereafter, but other radio traffic was to continue ‘as 
usual’.”? 

On 18 January the Afrikakorps reported 97 tanks combat-ready (9 Panzer 
IV, 66 Panzer III, 22 Panzer II) plus 14 capable of repair within two days 
and 28 still on their way to the front from Tripoli.*° A severe sandstorm had 
prevented all enemy reconnaissance since 19 January, so the Panzergruppe’s 
troops were able to move to their assembly areas in daylight without let or hin- 
drance. On 20 January, still in the dark, Hitler awarded Rommel the swords 
to his Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. It was only then that Panzergruppe 
informed higher authority of the timing of the offensive.*! 


The Axis forces in North Africa opened their second joint campaign at 08.30 
on 21 January 1942. In an order of the day Rommel summoned the Ger- 


>7 Kampfgruppe Marcks consisted of HQ and 2nd Bn., 1o4th Rifle Regt., 1st and 2nd Bns., 
155th Rifle Regt., 1st Bn., It. 2nd Art. Regt., 605th Anti-Tank Bn., anda battery of heavy 88-mm. 
AA art. Tactically, it was under the direct command of the Panzergruppe. 

28 Motor traffic bound for the front was prohibited from daybreak onwards, but individual 
vehicles were welcome to proceed ina westerly direction; Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ia No. 78/42 g.Kdos., 19 
Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 234. 

2° Army Order for the offensive, Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ia No. 78/42 g.Kdos., 18 Jan. 1942, BA- 
MA RH 24-200/29, fos. 245 ff. (=Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 161 ff., annexe 
476). 

%° Tank status on 18 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 187. According to KTB DAK, the 
DAK had over 121 combat-ready tanks on 20 Jan.; ibid., RH 24-200/12, fo. 44. 

3! Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 169, esp. annexes 485 and 487, subpara. 2 (20 Jan. 
1942). 
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man and Italian troops under his command to give their utmost ‘in these 
decisive days’, and another order construed the awarding of the swords as 
an ‘incentive’ to all his soldiers ‘to attack and defeat the enemy once and 
for all’.*? 

The goth Light Division began its advance at 08.30, as planned, together 
with Kampfgruppe Marcks and the Italian Motorized Corps. They crossed 
the minefields in front of their position with little delay. The goth Division 
made no contact with the enemy at all, while Gruppe Marcks and the Mo- 
torized Corps encountered only weak resistance, and Marcks reached Melah 
en Nogra by 14.00. Sixteen kilometres east of Marsa al Burayqah the Ari- 
ete (armoured) Division swung south-east and reached the area west of Bir 
Bilal at about 15.00. The Afrikakorps did not make such good progress. It 
had not formed up until 09.00, with the 15th Armoured Division (Major- 
General von Vaerst) in the lead, the bulk of the 3rd Reconnaissance Battal- 
ion and the corps staff following, and the 21st Armoured Division (Major- 
General Bottcher) bringing up the rear.*? The 15th Armoured Division’s at- 
tack had proceeded smoothly at 09.30, in good weather and visibility, but 
although the terrain was initially favourable, the tanks soon encountered 
stretches of loose sand that became steadily deeper and more extensive. ‘The 
tracked vehicles are churning themselves in,’ states the divisional war diary. 
“The wheeled vehicles are getting through only in a few instances and very 
slowly.’** 

The total absence of enemy air activity that day was a blessing. The terrain 
improved towards noon, but the advance was later slowed by more dunes. It 
was nearly nightfall, by which time the Afrikakorps had swung north-east, 
when it reached its prescribed area in the vicinity of Bir Bu Gedaria and 
Bir Bilal. There was no sign of the Italian Motorized Corps and no pos- 
sibility of starting to swing west to compress the pocket, because the ter- 
rain had used up a great deal of fuel and supply trucks were not getting 
through.** 

Where were the enemy? Rommel’s offensive had taken the British com- 
pletely by surprise, the now celebrated British ‘Ultra’ radio intelligence fa- 
cility had failed because of Rommel’s total security blackout, and on 21 Jan- 
uary C.-in-C. Middle East and GOC Eighth Army, General Auchinleck and 
Lieutenant-General Ritchie, were planning a Tripoli offensive in Palestine and 
Cairo respectively.*° The British commanders had not believed Rommel cap- 
able of another offensive. It had been envisaged that XIII Corps (Lieutenant- 
General Godwin-Austen) should, if necessary, defend the Ajdabiya—Hasir line. 


* Tbid. 191, annexes 557 and 558 (21 Jan. 1942). 

3 go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/2, fo. 154; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 
3), 191 ff.; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/12, fos. 45 ff.; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/1, fos. 
59 ff. (21 Jan. 1942). 

* 15. Pz.Div. KTB, 21 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 27-15/sa, fo. 285. 

85 Tbid., fos. 285 ff., 288-9; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/12, fos. 46 ff. 

%° Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 331-2. 
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The units situated forward of this line (zooth Guards Brigade, 1st Support 
Group of the rst Armoured Division) had orders simply to pursue the enemy 
while the British offensive was in preparation. These were divided up into 
small combat groups of infantry and artillery. The 1st Support Group was not 
only new to the area of operations but experiencing difficulty with its vehicles, 
its 24 Stuart tanks being the only ones forward of Antilat.*’ 

The encircled troops largely succeeded in escaping from the German 
clutches, albeit with losses and in great haste. The German commanders were 
disappointed: ‘Our attack took the enemy by surprise, but greater successes 
were expected,’ noted the goth Light Division’s war diary, and General von 
Vaerst stated that the enemy had ‘managed to evade encirclement without 
appreciable losses’ .*® 

The opposing enemy had thus been considerably weaker than the Germans 
had assumed for want of adequate reconnaissance during the sandstorm. The 
pincer attack, which was oversized in itself, failed to prevent even these weak 
enemy forces from withdrawing to the Al Gtafiyah—Maaten al Mensci line. 
But Rommel now reacted very swiftly. The British assumed that he would 
push forward into the gap that had opened between the Guards Brigade and 
the Support Group,*? whereas Rommel, now that the enemy’s weakness had 
been clearly exposed, at once devoted renewed consideration to unhinging the 
enemy’s entire front. 

The situation on the evening of 21 January positively lent itself to this. The 
British, who had fallen back southwards into the desert on the right of the 
Via Balbia by way of Al Gtafiyah—Maaten al Mensci, were in an unfavourable 
position. Since aerial reconnaissance had detected no withdrawal on the part of 
enemy forces in the Hasir—Ajdabiya area, Panzergruppe HQ assumed that this 
line would be defended. This was confirmed the next morning by a monitored 
radio message from the 4th Indian Division.*® Panzergruppe duly transferred 
the main focus of its attack to the left wing, intending to push quickly north- 
east along the Via Balbia, outflank the British on the left, and force them away 
from their supply-base and supply-line. 

Kampfgruppe Marcks, which again formed the vanguard, set off for Aj- 
dabiya along the Via Balbia. Though delayed by heavy artillery fire from the 
south, it captured Ajdabiya, which was only lightly defended, at about 11.00 
on 22 January. It then pushed on to Antilat, captured the town at 17.00, and 
occupied Sawinnu the same evening, having repelled several fierce attacks by 
the enemy, who were trying to break out in the direction of Zawiyat Masus.*! 


37 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 137-8. 

38 15. Pz.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 27-15/sa, fo. 284; go. le. Afr. Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/2, 
fo. 154 (21 Jan. 1942). 

3° Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 141; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), map vol., BA-MA 
RH 19 VIII/11 K, map 68. 

*° Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ic, 22 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/57, fo. 130. 

*! Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 191; 192, annexes 564, 566, 570 (quote); 194 (21-2 
Jan. 1942). 
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If the enemy were to be prevented from escaping encirclement altogether, 
more forces had to be brought up quickly. This presented a problem because 
the Afrikakorps, which was still in sandy terrain, could not set off until day- 
break and the fuel tankers were late in arriving. The two panzer divisions did 
not, therefore, get under way until between 07.15 and 07.30. The terrain re- 
mained sandy, and many vehicles had to be hauled through the dunes by teams 
of men. Forward elements of the 15th Armoured Division’s leading combat 
group reached the Via Balbia shortly before 12.00, and the bulk of the Af- 
rikakorps followed on later. That afternoon the 2nd Machine-Gun Battalion 
was dispatched to Antilat ‘in the greatest haste’. It got there the same evening 
and took up a hedgehog position. The Italian Motorized Corps reached the 
Ajdabiya—Antilat area during the night.*? 

Mellenthin stated in his routine nightly report to the Foreign Armies West 
Department of the Army General Staff: ‘Enemy did not put up a fight on 
22 January either, but hurriedly withdrew in the general direction Zawiyat 
Masus—Suluq.’*? That day ‘Panzergruppe Afrika’ was renamed ‘Panzerarmee 
Afrika’ and Rommel appointed to command it.** He intended on the morrow 
to resume the Kampfgruppe Marcks’s ‘overtaking pursuit’, which he had ini- 
tiated by veering from Antilat to Sawinnu (i.e. south-east) in the direction of 
Maaten al Grara. He wanted to hold the bulk of his tanks in reserve south 
of Antilat so as to attack in the south-east or push straight on to Benghazi, 
whichever course proved necessary, but his overriding and prior aim was to 
destroy the bulk of the British 1st Armoured Division.** 

This plan did not succeed. Kampfgruppe Marcks reached Maaten al Grara 
at II.00 on 23 January and took numerous prisoners. Owing to an aide’s 
oversight,*® however, Panzerarmee’s order to the Afrikakorps—‘DAK oc- 
cupy Sawinnu forthwith, utmost dispatch’*”7—was mistakenly transmitted to 
Kampfgruppe Marcks at 07.15, shortly after it had left Sawinnu, and not to 
the 21st Armoured Division. Instead, 21st Armoured tried to hurry to the 
assistance of Marcks, who was opposed south of Sawinnu by strong enemy 
columns, but was itself encircled by some go tanks and compelled to watch as 
‘strong enemy motorized columns’, under cover of this relief attack, streamed 


” DAK KTB, 22 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/12; 15. Pz.Div. KTB, 21-3 Jan. 1942, 
ibid., RH 27-15/5a, fos. 292 ff., 306; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 194 (22 Jan. 
1942). 

43 Pz.Gp. Afrika/Ic, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/s7, fo. 119. 

“* Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 194 (22 Jan. 1942); go. le. Afr.Div./Ia No. 31/42 
geh., Divisions-Befehl No. 10/42, 25 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 26-90/6, fo. 91/3. 

*8 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 195, annexe 579, subpara. 3 (daily report, 22 Jan. 
1942). See Bayerlein in Rommel, Krieg, 97; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 86; Westphal, Erinnerun- 
gen, 149; Kriebel, Nordafrika, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 5, 378 ff. 

*6 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 198, annexe 590 (21 Jan. 1942). 

*” Kriebel (Nordafrika, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 5, 381 ff., esp. 391-2) was acquainted with 
this fact, which is well attested by the KTB (see n. 49), but obviously not with the KTB itself. 
Another pointer to this is his invariable spelling ‘Kampfgruppe Marx’, which appears in one or 
two contemporary documents but not in the KTB. Major Kriebel was then Ia of 15th Armd. 
Div. 
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‘northwards, west and east of Division’.** When Crtiwell encountered Rom- 
mel at 14.10, the latter expressed surprise that Sawinnu was unoccupied. 
The bulk of the enemy forces contrived to escape through this gap. It was 
not until 17.55 that the 21st Armoured Division, on orders from Rommel 
himself, succeeded in taking Sawinnu despite fierce resistance from enemy 
columns supported by tanks and artillery. Thereafter it pursued the enemy 
northwards.*? 


Although the 1st Support Group had been hard hit, the bulk of the enemy had 
again succeeded in escaping encirclement. Because the German commanders 
did not know how many of the enemy had got away, much of the next day, 24 
January, was wasted in ‘sweeping an empty battlefield’.*° 

Rommel’s plan for 24 January was a ‘concentric attack by armoured and 
motorized formations for the purpose of destroying enemy forces in the area 
east and south of Ajdabiya’. Panzerarmee requested Fliegerfiihrer Afrika for 
combat patrols in the Sawinnu—Antilat—Ajdabiya area, for continuous tactical 
reconnaissance, and then, most urgently, for operational reconnaissance in the 
Eighth Army’s rear, the Halfaya—Bardiyah—Tobruk—Darnah-—Cyrenaica area. 
Were major enemy formations moving towards Ajdabiya? That was the vital 
question on which all further decisions depended.*! 

Rommel’s further progress was hampered by the intervention of the Ital- 
ians. On 23 January Marshal Cavallero turned up at his command post bear- 
ing a directive from Mussolini, who disapproved of the 21 January offensive 
because of the still precarious supply situation and insisted that the Marsa 
al Burayqah—Marada line be adopted as ‘a defensive line against the east’: 
“The general situation in the Mediterranean does not at present permit us 
to consider advancing our positions.’*? Backed by Kesselring, Cavallero duly 
demanded that the Panzerarmee withdraw to the Marsa al Burayqah line. 
Rommel refused to comply with this order—and quite rightly so, under the 
circumstances. According to the description of this argument in his diary, 
he stated that only Hitler could deflect him from his decision to continue 
the offensive, ‘because the troops engaged in the fighting are largely Ger- 
man’.** Since Hitler had appointed him army commander only the day before 
(he did not learn of his promotion to colonel-general on 24 January** until 


* DAK KTB, 23 Jan. 1942, 11.00, BA-MA RH 24-200/12, fo. 55. 

* Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 196; 203, annexe 625 (GOC’s justification); DAK 
KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/12, fos. 54 ff; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/1, fos. 69 ff. (23 Jan. 
1942). 

50 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 87. 

5! Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 200, annexe 610, subpara. 2 (quote); Pz.Armee 
Afrika/Ic to Fliegerftihrer Afrika, 24 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/57, fo. 165. 

52 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 200, annexe 609 (Duce’s guidelines). See Rom- 
mel, Krieg, 97-8; Westphal, Erinnerungen, 149-50; Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 203 ff. (23-4 
Jan. 1942); Kesselring, Soldat, 162-3. 

53 Quoted in Rommel, Krieg, 98. 

54 With seniority from 1 Feb. 1942. Seniority List A, 1 May 1942, 11; Rommel’s personal file, 
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after the capture of Benghazi), Rommel could indeed feel confident of his 
approval. 

At the same time, Mussolini’s order was not as categorical as many authori- 
ties imply. It left a back door open: ‘In order to lend our defence the appearance 
of definite activity’ and to disrupt the enemy, ‘the mobile forces’ could ‘carry 
out offensive operations with limited objectives’, air support being essential. 
However, it was the infantry formations that were to ‘provide the defensive 
strength’. They were not to leave their positions at Marsa al Burayqah and 
must await rehabilitation.** In framing his reports of the assault on Benghazi 
Rommel kept within the bounds of Mussolini’s order, terminologically speak- 
ing, although his conception did, in fact, differ considerably from the Duce’s. 
The latter permitted offensive operations forward of the defences but tied 
them firmly to the ‘eastern bastion of Tripolitania’, whereas Rommel’s aims 
extended far beyond that to the reconquest of Cyrenaica. If he was to hold 
the ground already gained he would have to withdraw the infantry formations 
from the Marsa al Burayqah line and move them up into Cyrenaica. This he 
had already begun to do on 23 January, but Bastico, in compliance with the 
Duce’s order and without informing Rommel, had promptly halted all move- 
ment by the Italian infantry divisions (with the exception of the Sabratha 
Division).°*° 

So the Italian infantry remained in the Marsa al Burayqah line and con- 
tinued to fortify it while the motorized formations proceeded to clear the 
Ajdabiya pocket. On 24 January the Kampfgruppe Marcks completed its cir- 
cular movement from Maaten al Grara by way of Hasir and Ajdabiya while 
the armoured and motorized divisions attacked the encircled British, captur- 
ing 117 tanks and armoured cars, 33 field guns, and numerous trucks. They 
also took about 1,000 prisoners, but the bulk of the British troops had already, 
the previous day, managed to break out north-eastwards in the direction of 
Zawiyat Masus.°*’ 

On 25 January 1942 the Afrikakorps, with 21st Armoured on the right 
and 15th Armoured on the left, finally set off in pursuit. The ‘highly mobile 
elements’ combined with the heavy artillery to form the divisions’ spear- 
head as they pushed north towards Zawiyat Masus.** After some 13 kilo- 
metres 15th Armoured encountered substantial elements of the British 1st 
Armoured Division, complete with artillery and tanks, some of which were 
also moving north. The reinforced 2nd Machine-Gun Battalion from An- 
tilat was already in action. The 33rd Artillery Regiment managed to lay 


BA-MA Pers. 6/15; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 217 (30 Jan. 1942); Westphal, 
Erinnerungen, 152. 


58 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 22, annexe 609, subparas. 3-5. 

56 Ibid. 196; 199, annexes 604 and 607. 

57 Tbid. 201, 203, annexe 626; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 146. 

58 DAK/Ia, Corps Order for the pursuit on 25 Jan. 1942, same date, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, 
fo. 257 (quote subpara. 3); Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 204. 
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Map V.1.1. The Reconquest of Cyrenaica, 21 January—6 February 1942 
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down an accurate barrage by advancing its three battalions in turn, and 
when the 8th Tank Regiment burst ‘into the knots of vehicles . . . at break- 
neck speed’, causing ‘total disarray’, ‘flight alone’-—to cite the divisional war 
diary—‘preserved the enemy from total annihilation’. Although the divi- 
sion’s rifle regiments failed to cut off the retreating British because of their 
greater speed, they prevented them from establishing a defensive line and 
drove them further north. More and more enemy formations accumulated 
there, striving desperately to break out to the east. By 12.20 the vanguard 
of the division, whose tanks were attaining a speed of 30-40 km./h. on the 
level ground, had reached a point 5 kilometres south of Zawiyat Masus, 
but there the pursuit had to be discontinued because the tank regiment 
was running out of fuel. Although one tank company managed to capture 
Masus airfield ‘with the last of its fuel’ and destroy eight aircraft, ‘huge 
enemy columns’ were ‘streaming back northwards on either side of the di- 
vision’.*° 

That afternoon, after refuelling south of Masus, the division swung east 
towards Bir al Milazz and joined the 21st Armoured Division in sealing off 
the north of the pocket, their task on 26 January being to clear it of the 
enemy.°° 

After fierce fighting the Afrikakorps had that day captured 123 tanks and 
AFVs, 56 field and self-propelled guns, 13 aircraft, and 217 trucks, but only 
233 prisoners. At Bir al Milazz the Germans made a rich haul, including—of 
particular importance—large vehicle repair workshops and dumps of ammu- 
nition, fuel, and foodstuffs. The German radio broadcast a special bulletin, 
and the entry in the divisional war diary concluded: “The success of today’s 
pursuit-and-attack, which was effected at little cost to ourselves but great cost 
to the enemy, is of crucial importance to current operations and, undoubtedly, 
to the reconquest of Cyrenaica as well.’°! Panzerarmee HQ had, in fact, gained 
the impression that the British commanders no longer possessed ‘any major 
formations in Cyrenaica with which they could have resumed the offensive in 
the near future’.°” 


On the basis of monitored enemy signals, Mellenthin had ascertained three 
important facts: (1) the remains of the British 1st Armoured Division de- 
feated at Zawiyat Masus on 25 January were withdrawing beyond the Al 
Kharrubah—Al Abyar line; (2) the British commanders were ‘in considerable 
disagreement’ over the future course of operations; and (3) it was ‘not out of 
the question’ that Benghazi would be evacuated within the next few days.® 
It was on this that Rommel based his decision to act quite contrary to the 


5° 15. Pz.Div. KTB, 25 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 27-15/5a, fos. 323 ff., quotes fos. 323 and 


325. 
°° Ibid., 25 Jan. 1942 (fos. 327-8), 26 Jan. 1942 (fos. 329 ff.); cf. DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 
24-200/12, fo. 65. *t DAK KTB, 25 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/12, fo. 66. 


© Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 204 (25 Jan. 1942). 
°’ Pz. Armee Afrika/Ic, 26 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/57, fo. 212. 
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expectations of the disconcerted British and quite differently from his own 
course of action the year before, when conquering Cyrenaica for the first 
time. 

Panzerarmee headquarters had recognized, therefore, that the British were 
expecting a continuation of the German-Italian offensive in the direction 
of Al Mukhayla so as to cut off the Barka highlands (Jabal Akhdar), the 
heart of Cyrenaica. This was what Wavell, Rommel, and Auchinleck had 
all done during their respective advances in 1941. Rommel seems origin- 
ally to have had the same intention now, in January 1942, but he aban- 
doned it primarily on two grounds: shortage of fuel and the danger to his 
left flank, where the Indians at Benghazi might at any time have threatened 
his long supply-line (the German supply-base was still at Arco dei Fileni west 
of Al Uqailah). He therefore resolved on the unexpected seizure of Beng- 
hazi, which would present him with rich spoils and an efficient harbour. 
His first aim was to turn on the 4th Indian Division south of Benghazi by 
pushing diagonally through the desert from the south and south-east and 
simultaneously break into Benghazi by encircling it to the north from Ma- 
sus. Since he had to reckon with ‘very difficult ground’ in that very area, 
the Barka highlands, the enemy would not be expecting an attack from that 
quarter.** 

The stated objective of the ‘Army Order for the attack on 28. 1. 1942’, is- 
sued on 26 January, was ‘to surprise the enemy in the area around and south 
of Benghazi at daybreak’ and destroy them. The following movements were 
to take place under Rommel’s personal command: 


1. The reinforced Kampfgruppe Marcks,®* the ‘Gruppe Arko 104’ with five 
heavy batteries,°° and the 33rd Reconnaissance Battalion would set off from 
Gh’em al Auuami, west of Zawiyat Masus, cross the desert plateau of Dahar al 
Abyad by night, and, passing Sidi Mohammed al Emeilet and Qasr al Bezem, 
reach the area around Bir Umm es Shukhaneb (15 km. south of Ar Rajma) by 
04.00. From there these formations were to set off at daybreak for Ar Rajma, 
on the railway line from Barka to Benghazi, capture the place, and proceed 
along the track to Benghazi. 

2. The Italian Motorized Corps was to make for the Gardasi al Oti area, 
likewise by night, and push forward to Ghemines by way of Shulaydimah and 
Suluq. 

3. The goth Light Division, moving on and beside the Via Balbia, was to 
push northwards from Zuetina (north-west of Ajdabiya) until it was level with 
Bayda Fumm and there take up a defensive position. 


°+ Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 87; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 206 (26 Jan. 
1942). 

°> Kampfgruppe Marcks augmented by 3rd Reconnaissance Bn. with one 88-mm. batt., 408th 
Heavy Art. Bn., and one mortar batt. 

66 Arko 104 augmented by Stab I./408, two 100-mm. batts., one 150-mm., one 170-mm., and 
one mortar batt. 
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4. The Afrikakorps was to remain in the Zawiyat Masus—Bir al Milazz area, 
simulate an advance to Al Mukhayla on 27-8 January, and thereafter prepare 
to push north-west (in the general direction of Benghazi). 

5. The Italian infantry corps (X and XXI Corps)—in conformity with 
Mussolini’s directive—were to devote themselves to consolidating the Marsa 
al Burayqah line and would be unavailable for further operations. 


The Luftwaffe was to support the 28 January operation by bombing Ben- 
ghazi from daybreak onwards.®’ 


All preparations went according to plan, and there was no sign that the 
enemy had fathomed Panzerarmee’s intentions. Deployment was facilitated 
by a severe sandstorm, as it had been prior to 21 January, and the diversion- 
ary attacks by the Afrikakorps seemed to have the desired effect. Rommel’s 
report to higher authority on 27 January merely stated that Panzerarmee’s 
plan for the following day envisaged ‘intensified armed reconnaissance against 
the enemy in the area around and south of Benghazi’.°* This formally com- 
plied with Mussolini’s order of 23 January, precluded unwelcome interference 
from above, and minimized the number of initiates in the interests of secu- 
rity. 

During the night of 27—8 January the two combat groups and the two recon- 
naissance battalions, which Rommel commanded from his forward HQ at the 
head of the Gruppe Marcks,®’ made their way through violent rainstorms and 
across numerous deep, steep-sided wadis to the vicinity of Ar Rajma, which 
they reached at 11.00. They had to fight for over four hours to overcome the 
Indian garrison of the fort there, but German troops had occupied Benina 
within an hour of its capture. Patrols of the 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion 
fought their way into Benghazi that evening and cut off the escape route to 
the east. The 4th Indian Division was foiled in an attempt to break out to 
the north-east during the night, but Kampfgruppe Marcks, once again ac- 
companied by Rommel and his command staff, did not complete the capture 
of Benghazi until 29 January. Large quantities of ammunition and foodstuffs 
were found there, but not much fuel. 

The Motorized Corps took Shulaydimah on the afternoon of 28 January and 
the Ariete (armoured) Division reached Suluq toward evening. The next day 
the Ariete pushed forward to Benghazi—Benina while the Trieste (motorized) 
Division secured Ghemines on the Via Balbia. A breakdown in radio commu- 
nications having made it impossible to bring up the Afrikakorps’, 2nd and 8th 
Machine-Gun Battalions in time, elements of the 5th and 7th Indian Brigades 


°7 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia, Army Order dated 26 Jan. 1942 for the attack on 28 Jan. 1942, Schlacht- 
bericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 206, annexe 639. 

°s Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia, daily report, 27 Jan. 1942, subpara. 3, Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika 
(as n. 3), 209, annexe 645. 

°° Army Order (as n. 67), 208, subpara. 12. 
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were able to escape across the unguarded edge of the jabal (Dahar al Abyad) 
north of Shulaydimah.”° 


Benghazi, Cyrenaica’s principal port, had been recaptured. Soon reopened 
for supply-ships, it decisively shortened, but did not replace, the long over- 
land route from Tripoli. German losses on 27-9 January were ‘quite small’— 
Kampfgruppe Marcks lost 1 dead and 13 wounded, Afrikakorps 5 dead, 10 
wounded, and 25 captured—whereas more than 1,000 prisoners were taken 
(900 by Kampfgruppe Marcks alone) and ‘vast spoils’ seized: some 500 trucks, 
many self-propelled guns, and substantial quantities of equipment, ammuni- 
tion, and British rations, the latter being particularly prized. The Axis troops 
were enthusiastically welcomed by the Italian and Arab inhabitants of Ben- 
ghazi on entering the town.”' 

The Panzerarmee enjoyed a brief respite on 30 January 1942 before pro- 
ceeding with the reconquest of Cyrenaica, which it completed on 6 February. 
It was also on 30 January that Panzerarmee HQ reported the capture of Ben- 
ghazi to Germany, Rommel learnt of his promotion to colonel-general, and 
‘the bulk’ of his motorized formations ‘replenished and sorted through their 
spoils’. General Bastico, who only a week earlier had vigorously interfered with 
the conduct of operations pursuant to the Duce’s directive, issued an ‘Order 
of the day to the combat troops in Libya’ in which he expressed pride in their 
achievements and conveyed his ‘warmest good wishes’ to Rommel. ‘You are 
soldiers of the Axis,’ it went on, ‘tempered like burnished steel! You will win 
every battle! You will win the war!’”” 

After losing Benghazi the British forces retreated further in company with 
the 4th Indian Division, the 1st Armoured Division withdrawing by way of 
Al Mukhayla. Rommel, under the impression that the British intended ‘at 
least to evacuate central Cyrenaica’, decided to pursue the enemy at once 
with light combat groups in order to ‘regain possession of the whole of 
Cyrenaica with a relatively small expenditure of resources’. This was es- 
sential because the stocks of fuel captured at Benghazi were insufficient to 
enable all formations to maintain the offensive.” Until the operation ended, 
therefore, the bulk of the Afrikakorps remained at Zawiyat Masus, the Tri- 
este (motorized) Division at Suluq and Ghemines, and the Sabratha Di- 
vision at Antilat; the Italian XXI Corps did not set off for Ajdabiya un- 
til 3 February, reaching there three days later, while the Italian X Corps 


7° Bharucha, North African Campaign, 311 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 149-50; Schlacht- 
bericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 210 ff. (28-9 Jan. 1942); go. le. Afr. Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 
26-90/2, 159; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/12, 74 ff. (29 Jan. 1942). 

7! Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 212-13 (29 Jan. 1942) with annexes 654, 655, 
and 658 (daily report, subpara. 2: quotes); Pz.Armee Afrika/Ic, situation summary, 30 Jan. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/57, fo. 271. See Westphal, Evinnerungen, 152. 

” Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 217; 218, annexe 667 (30 Jan. 1942); Westphal, 
Erinnerungen, 152. 

73 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 217; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 151. 
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stayed put in the Marsa al Burayqah line. The pursuit was entrusted to two 
combat groups, the aforementioned Kampfgruppe Marcks and the Kampf- 
gruppe Geissler, a new formation drawn from the 15th Armoured Divi- 
sion. 

Kampfgruppe Geissler,’* to which the 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion was at- 
tached, set off along the track from Al Kharrubah to Al Mukhayla early on the 
morning of 31 January. Towards noon, having proceeded with great difficulty 
across the mountainous part of Cyrenaica, it reached the minefield forward of 
Marawa. This was stubbornly defended by the 5th Indian Brigade, and it was 
only during the night, after all the designated forces had arrived, that a break- 
through was effected. The capture of Marawa, which lay on the southern loop 
of the Via Balbia, was intended to cut off the retreat of the Indians assumed to 
be at Barka. 

At the same time, with the 33rd Reconnaissance Battalion in the lead, 
Kampfgruppe Marcks advanced along the coastal branch of the Via Balbia 
to Tukrah. It did not, however, turn off to Barka as originally planned but 
pushed on to Tolemaide, where the British were reported to be embarking. 
Because its orders had been misinterpreted, elements of the combat group that 
had already reached Barka were laboriously redirected to Tolemaide, where it 
finally became clear that no embarcations of any kind were in progress. To save 
time, Rommel now ordered the combat group to Marawa along the northern 
branch of the Via Balbia, which it reached by way of Qasr ash Shaqqah. Com- 
panies of the Ariete (armoured) Division were dispatched to Barka via Tukrah 
for safety’s sake.”° 

To defend the Barka highlands the British Eighth Army had set up ten 
defensive positions between Tukrah and Tobruk. Situated close together 
in echelon running north to south, these were intended to be held by the 
4th Indian Division. Their defensive capability varied, however, and only 
two were of any consequence: Lamludah—Bir Tenghezir (No. 7) and Ayn 
al Ghazalah—Bir al Hakim (No. 9), which straddled the approaches to To- 
bruk.”° The withdrawal to Line No. 3, D’Annunzio—Marawa, which en- 
tailed the abandonment of Barka, began on 29 January. The retreating troops 
reached Line 4, Caf Tartagu-Slonta, during the night of 31 January, and 
Line 7 on 1 February, but it was not thought possible to hold the latter 
for long because of the speed of Rommel’s advance. On 2 February, there- 
fore, Ritchie, who was still in direct command of 4th Indian Division’s two 
brigades, ordered them to pull back to the Ghazalah Line by 4 February. 
At the same time, outposts were to man Line 7 for as long as possible, and 


7* Augmented 15th Rifle Brigade of 15th Armd. Div. under Lt.-Col. (Col. from 1 Apr. 1942) 
Geissler, which was directly subordinated to the DAK on 30 Jan. 1942. 

75 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 219 with annexes 670 and 671 (31 Jan. 1942); 
DAK/Ia, Corps Order dated 30 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/29, fo. 270. 

76 Bharucha, North African Campaign, 331, map on 339. 
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mobile combat groups operating forward of it were to delay the German ad- 
vance.”” 

Kampfgruppe Geissler had taken Marawa on 1 February after some hard 
fighting. Kampfgruppe Marcks, which did not reach there until later, was im- 
mediately dispatched to De Martino. There it came up against a fairly strong 
enemy position (Line 5), but this was evacuated the same night. Geissler 
then secured De Martino and Berta while Marcks took up the pursuit. Held 
up again at Al Carmusa (Line 7), Marcks’s combat group took 200 prison- 
ers. On 3 February it reached At Tamimi on the Gulf of Bunbah by way 
of Martubah, and by 4 February it was some 15 km. north-west of Ayn al 
Ghazalah, just short of the Ghazalah Line (Line 9g). This, as reconnaissance 
had led one to expect, was held by strong British forces. Finally, on 6 Febru- 
ary, the 3rd and 33rd Reconnaissance Battalions (Kampfgruppe Marcks) took 
Bir Temrad and thereby widened the Panzerarmee’s front facing the enemy 
position.”® 


This completed the reconquest of Cyrenaica. The two sides confronted each 
other along the Ghazalah Line, which covered the port of Tobruk, and pre- 
pared fora lengthy stay. The Germans knew the strength of the British position 
and both armies were in urgent need of rehabilitation. Rommel estimated that 
it would take six to eight weeks for fresh formations and logistical reorganiza- 
tion to restore the British Eighth Army’s offensive capability. On 5 February 
1942, therefore, he ordered the Panzerarmee to restrict its activities to cordon- 
ing off the south-east extremity of Cyrenaica.”” 

Rommel’s official summing up conveyed satisfaction with his own men and, 
by and large, with the Italians as well. There had been some initial friction 
when all the Italian troops in the theatre of operations were placed under his 
command. His criticism of the Italian formations was levelled not at their 
individual military achievements but at their commanders’ tendency towards 
‘schematism’ and ‘lack of initiative’. It had not, he said, been advisable to 
employ Italian soldiers at vulnerable points, in critical situations, and, in par- 
ticular, on flanks under threat.*° Despite Rommel’s successes, the Italian high 
command had continued to insist on complying with the Duce’s directive of 23 
January; even as late as 31 January the Comando Supremo had turned down 
his reiterated request that the Italian infantry divisions be moved from the 
Marsa al Burayqah position to Ajdabiya. It was not until the following day, 
when Panzerarmee declared that the port of Benghazi must be used ‘urgently, 
for logistical reasons’, and that the surrounding area must therefore be held 


™ Ibid. 332 ff., 337 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 151. 

78 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 221 ff. (1 Feb. 1942); Gefechtsbericht K.Gr. 
Geissler, BA-MA RH 27-15/6, 309 ff. 

7 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 230 ff., annexes 716 and 717 (5 Feb. 1942); 15. 
Pz.Div. KTB, 9 and 12 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 27-15/5a, fos. 362 and 367. 
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in adequate strength, that Mussolini agreed that ‘some major infantry forma- 
tions . . . be moved up to the vicinity of Ajdabiya and Antilat’. It was now 
generously conceded that Rommel, who had already taken Marawa that day, 
should have ‘far-reaching operational freedom . . . to exploit the opportunities 
afforded by the present situation’, but at least two divisions had to remain in 
the Marsa al Burayqah position, which continued to be Tripolitania’s line of 
defence. But Rommel needed all the Italian divisions to retain ‘secure pos- 
session’ of Cyrenaica, so he persisted in his request. On the afternoon of 3 
February, while releasing ‘further’ divisions, Mussolini insisted that one corps 
(X) remain in the Marsa al Burayqah line, which was to be strengthened as a 
‘rearward defensive position’.*' Only two Italian infantry divisions had moved 
up into Cyrenaica by nightfall on 4 February.*” 

This highlighted the differing interests of the Axis armies.*’ The Italians, 
whose first concern was the defence of Tripolitania, were afraid of losing 
their infantry if the British counter-attacked. Rommel, on the other hand, was 
staking everything on a single card in order to take advantage of propitious 
circumstances and regain the previous year’s positions. He and his Panzer- 
armee had swiftly achieved a major success with slender resources by skilfully 
exploiting the command situation. A demonstration map** proudly shows that 
Cyrenaica had never before been conquered with such rapidity. The British 
had taken 63 days to advance 925 kilometres in 1940-1, whereas Rommel had 
advanced 850 kilometres in 40 days in 1941 and covered the 610 kilometres to 
Ghazalah in only 15. What was more, he had done so with light combat groups 
only, and from 31 January onwards, because of his increasing distance from 
available airfields, with very little air support.** 

Nevertheless, if one compares the losses incurred by both sides during the 
winter fighting of 1941-2, that is to say, including ‘Crusader’, the balance 
sheet looks far from rosy from the Axis forces’ point of view. The British had 
sustained 17,700 casualties*® according to their own figures (about 22,000 ac- 


*! Tbid. 219, annexe 669 (31 Jan. 1942); 221, annexe 678; 222, annexe 681 (1 Feb. 1942, Duce’s 
directive); 225 (situation assessment) with annexes 690 and 691; 226, annexe 697 (3 Feb. 1942); 
227, annexe 701 (4 Feb. 1942). 

82 'The Trento and Pavia Divisions. Together with the Sabratha Division, which had partici- 
pated in Rommel’s advance into Cyrenaica, these constituted XXI Corps. 

83 On the differences between Rommel and the Comando Supremo see Schlachtbericht Pz.Ar- 
mee Afrika (as n. 3), 227, annexe 681, subpara. 9 (1 Feb. 1942); 227, annexe 701 (4 Feb. 1942); 
230, annexe 713 (5 Feb. 1942); Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 211 ff. (1-10 Feb. 1942). 

** Dated 4 Feb. 1942 in pencil, but bearing positions up to 5 Feb; supplement to BA-MA RH 
19g VIII/11K. 

85 Kesselring estimated on 31 Jan. that the Luftwaffe units could not be moved up to Beng- 
hazi until 5 Feb 1942 (Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika [as in n. 3], 219, 31 Jan. 1942). In fact, 
the German fighters were moved up to the Benghazi area on 1 Feb. and to Martubah on 7 Feb. 
(Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 349). 

86 German figures: Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika (as n. 3), 240; British figures: Playfair, 
Mediterranean, iii. 97. The Schlachtbericht includes the reconquest of Cyrenaica up to 6 Feb. 
1942, Playfair (for the British!) obviously not. See Germany and the Second World War, iii. 751, 
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cording to German estimates), whereas the Axis had lost 36,472 men, 21,712 
of them Italian and 14,760 German.*’ 

So losses sustained by the German-Italian forces considerably exceeded 
those of the British; in the case of the Germans they amounted to 33 per 
cent of total strength, in that of the Italians to as much as 40 per cent. 
Since the long-term superiority of the enemy’s resources was known on the 
Axis side, the inference was plain. Losses of tanks totalled 220 German and 
120 Italian; of guns 42 German and 181 Italian. The British had lost over 
800 tanks up to 1 January 1942; by 6 February German estimates of their 
losses had risen to 1,623 tanks and AFVs and approximately 2,500 trans- 
port vehicles (not counting those destroyed by the Luftwaffe).** Although the 
bulk of them were committed further to the rear, the Italians—this must be 
stressed here—had lost almost as many men killed as the Germans, fewer 
wounded, and considerably more captured. Discounting the soldiers com- 
pelled to surrender in desperate circumstances at Bardiyah and the Halfaya 
Pass, 5,641 Germans were missing as compared with 10,554 Italians. Al- 
though differences could naturally be discerned in respect of conduct and 
motivation under fire, our assessment of these figures should not prompt us 
to confine ourselves, like many commentators, to simplistic arguments based 
on national psychology. In this connection, it must above all be borne in 
mind that the non-motorized Italian infantry units were often unable, de- 
spite strenuous efforts to evacuate them, to keep up with swiftly withdrawing 
mechanized formations. I]l-equipped with obsolete weapons and often devoid 
of flexible leadership, the Italian infantry were easy meat for the pursuing 
British—hence the Italians’ reluctance to push their infantry forward into 
Cyrenaica. 

The bulk of the Italian army in North Africa consisted of immobile infantry 
units, a few motorized formations, and one obsolescent armoured division. 
Such were the forces with which the Comando Supremo proposed to defend 
the eastern edge of Tripolitania from a fixed, heavily fortified position, using 
mobile formations to keep the approaches clear. The Germans, who possessed 
modern armoured and motorized formations, were sceptical of the idea of 


87 Casualties, 18 Nov. 1941-6 Feb. 1942: 


German Italian 
Dead 1,136 1,036 
Wounded 3,483 2,122 
Missing 10,141 18,554 


(4,500)" (8,000)" 


“ At Bardiyah—Halfaya. 


Source: Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee 
Afrika (as n. 3), 240. 
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repelling modern armour from fixed defensive positions manned by infantry, 
even with artillery support. The only recourse, as they saw it, was to launch an 
offensive that would conserve their own resources, gain room for manceuvre 
with the aid of modern, flexible leadership, demoralize the enemy, facilitate the 
fulfilment of their combat mission—to safeguard Italian North Africa, at least 
temporarily—and might even, by means of a push into Egypt, have brought 
about a strategic decision in that area. 

We know today that the latter objective was not attained, and that it was, 
in all probability, unattainable. In view of all the experience gained in the 
African campaigns, however, it must also be doubted whether there was 
any real prospect of defending Tripolitania from fixed positions against an 
enemy equipped with modern armour and steadily gaining strength. Hitler 
always regarded North Africa as a subsidiary theatre, so all available re- 
serves were swallowed up by the war against the Soviet Union. Historical 
events take place in open situations to which those involved are subject and 
to which they react in their own way. The conflict of interests in the North 
African theatre engendered a compromise: the Italians insisted on defending 
Marsa al Burayqah and sanctioned the conquest of Cyrenaica as a reconnais- 
sance in strength; Rommel made a virtue of necessity by reluctantly allowing 
the Italians to have their way and dispensing with their infantry. He also 
saved fuel and simplified the supply problem by leaving the bulk of his ar- 
moured formations behind. It is hard to believe that the Italians failed to 
see through his game. Suspicious and with Latin subtlety, they secured the 
eastern edge of Tripolitania and conserved the bulk of their infantry while 
simultaneously participating in Rommel’s successes by means of their Motor- 
ized Corps and the Sabratha Division. Thus the reconquest of Cyrenaica is 
an interesting episode in recent military history from the psychological aspect 
as well. 


2. THE BaTTLe OF Matta (DECEMBER 1941-21 May 1942)*° 


Malta comprises a group of five islands, two large (Malta, Gozo) and three 
small, situated approximately 100 kilometres south of Sicily and 330 kilometres 
north of Tripoli. It is 400 kilometres as the crow flies from Tunis in the west 
and about 660 kilometres from Benghazi on the eastern shores of the Gulf of 
Sidra, the big indentation in the North African coast which Malta’s position 
enabled its defenders to dominate from the sea and air. The main island of 
Malta itself covers 246 square kilometres and consists mainly of a hilly, karstic 
limestone plateau pierced by numerous caves. The coastline in the south and 
south-west is rugged and precipitous, but deep inlets lie open to the sea in 
the north and north-east. Malta and its fortified capital, Valletta, situated 
on a peninsula between two deep bays that combine to form an excellent 
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natural harbour, were considered even before the Second World War to be 
‘the most important British naval and air-base in the Mediterranean’.*° A 
British possession since 1800, Malta had become central and indispensable 
to the sea route from Gibraltar to the eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, and 
Suez. 

The geographical position of this naval fortress proved especially valuable 
when Libya became a theatre of war. Italian vessels supplying that theatre had 
to pass west or east of Malta on their main route from Naples to Tripoli. In 
1942, though compelled to make substantial detours, they remained within 
range of the aircraft and warships based at Malta, as did the other routes: 
Taranto—Tripoli, T’aranto-Benghazi, Naples—Benghazi, and Tripoli-Ben- 
ghazi. 

The Italians, who had always been alive to the threat posed by Malta, had 
made vague plans to occupy the island as early as 1936. These plans assumed 
more definite shape in 1940 and, more particularly, in 1941, when Italian and, 
to an increasing extent, German planners devoted consideration to captur- 
ing Malta or at least to neutralizing it from the air.°’ At the end of October 
1941, when shipments to Africa had drastically declined in the two preceding 
months, Hitler decided to combat Malta by committing more German aircraft 
and transferring German submarines, torpedo-boats, and minesweepers to the 
Mediterranean to assist in isolating the island. At the end of November Air 
Fleet 2 was transferred to the Mediterranean area under the command of Field 
Marshal Kesselring, who on 2 December was additionally appointed C.-in- 
C. South and, as such, was ‘particularly’ entrusted with the ‘suppression of 
Malta’. Before December was out, German aircraft based in Sicily commenced 
night attacks on Malta under the command of Air Force General Loerzer of 
the II Air Corps.” 

On 31 December 1941 Kesselring issued a basic ‘directive for the battle 
against Malta’. It stated that the neutralization of Malta was ‘the indispens- 
able precondition. . . for establishing secure lines of communication between 
Italy and North Africa’. I] Air Corps was to attack the island with a total of two 
bomber and two fighter Geschwader, at first for purposes of ‘disruption’ but 
then ‘more intensively’ —in other words, they were to launch a thoroughgoing 
air offensive.°? This offensive was to be co-ordinated with the navy, which 
would obstruct British convoys to Malta by cordoning it off with submarines 
and mines. Air raids on the island, in which the Italian air force also took part, 
steadily multiplied during January and February 1942. In February 2,299 
German and 791 Italian sorties were flown, whereas the Royal Air Force had 


°° Meyers Lexikon, vii (1939), 937 (abbreviation expanded). 

°! Gabriele, Operazione C3, 12 ff., esp. 13; Schreiber, Revisionismus, 351 ff.; Germany and the 
Second World War, iii. 250, 670-1; Reuth, Entscheidung, 47-8, 53, 88 ff.; Baum and Weichold, 
Krieg der Achsenmdchte, 59, 154. 

°? Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 279 ff., 329 ff., 339. 

°3 OB Stid/Fi..Abt. Ia N. 559/41 g.K. Chefs., 31 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/235, fos. 81 ff. (repr. 
in Reuth, Entscheidung, doc. 6, 230 ff.); cf. Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 342. 
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only 60 operational aircraft based on the island. Italian shipments to Africa 
increased once more. 

Problems of organization delayed the ‘intensified’ assault on Malta until the 
end of March 1942. It raged from 30 March to 28 April, meriting comparison 
with the Battle of Britain in terms of sheer intensity and the number of aircraft 
engaged. The island was raided by up to 200 aircraft in 24 hours—on two days 
by as many as 300—and the aim of neutralizing it from the air was temporar- 
ily achieved. By mid-April Malta could muster only 6 combat-ready fighters. 
The bombers and operational naval units based there had been withdrawn, 
and at the end of April the submarines too were transferred to Alexandria. 
The island was isolated, and the incessant air raids inflicted great hardship on 
its inhabitants. More than 15,500 buildings had been destroyed by the begin- 
ning of April, soup kitchens were set up in an attempt to cope with serious 
food shortages, and casualties amounted to over 1,000 dead and approximately 
4,500 wounded.** 

But Malta’s spirit remained unbroken. The population and the 20,000- 
strong garrison survived in the island’s numerous limestone caves and air-raid 
shelters, and its powerful anti-aircraft defences—over 200 guns—resisted seri- 
ous depletion by German aircraft, many of which were shot down. Although a 
sharp increase in shipments during April and May enabled Rommel to launch 
his offensive against Tobruk, it had become clear—as the Luftwaffe comman- 
ders had always realized—that the island fortress could not be permanently 
subdued from the air. When 46 Spitfires landed on the island on 20 April, hav- 
ing been ferried within range by the US aircraft-carrier Wasp, the Luftwaffe 
succeeded in destroying or damaging all but the six machines mentioned above. 
On 28 April, however, the air offensive was discontinued because substantial 
forces had to be withdrawn for the summer offensive in Russia and Rommel’s 
Tobruk venture. On 9 May the Wasp delivered another 60 Spitfires, which 
remained unscathed, and the fast minelayer Welshman reached the island the 
following day. With that, the spell was broken: Malta revived, as did all the 
military problems associated with that name from the German and Italian 
point of view.” 

The Italian armed forces had also reacted to the decrease in shipments 
to Africa during September and October 1941. In mid-October the possi- 
bility of invading Malta with 35,000—-40,000 Italian troops was discussed at 
a naval conference attended by the German admiral attached to the staff of 
the Italian navy, Rear-Admiral Weichold. General Cavallero, chief of the Co- 
mando Supremo, instructed General Roatta, the Army Chief of Staff, to draft 
a paper on the occupation of Malta and decreed that the code-name for all 
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these plans should be ‘C3’.°° To begin with, however, efforts to this end were 
discontinued because of the British ‘Crusader’ offensive. Cavallero did not 
revert to the subject of C3 until 6/7 January 1942, when he gave orders that 
‘preparations and studies . . . be accelerated’ and ‘a programme be drawn up 
forthwith’.®’ Plans were now extended to include the air force as well, army 
formations assembled in the south of Italy and Sicily, and training sched- 
ules were worked out. In March the Italians countered Kesselring’s inten- 
tion of taking personal charge of all Malta invasion plans in his capacity as 
C.-in-C. South by appointing Crown Prince Umberto commander-in-chief 
of Army Group South with nominal responsibility for the Italian invasion 
forces. 

The Italian plans were assuming substantial proportions. Their disadvan- 
tage was that several teams of staff officers worked on them concurrently, that 
large sections of all Italy’s three services were involved, that a certain measure 
of perfectionism prevailed, and that training failed to keep pace with plan- 
ning. German and Japanese advisers were called in. Like Colonel-General 
Jeschonnek, the Luftwaffe’s chief of staff, Kesselring saw no point in the air 
offensive of March-April 1942 unless a landing ensued at once, before the 
island had entirely recovered. The Italian plans were tailored to an invasion in 
July-August, however, and even that timing was dependent on many unknown 
factors. 

Lieutenant-General von Rintelen, the German general attached to the Co- 
mando Supremo, proposed at a routine conference on 17 March that matters 
be speeded up by substituting a surprise attack from the air, with large-scale 
German participation, for a systematic landing. The Italians were hesitant and 
favoured a compromise between the two methods, but Kesselring promptly 
approved and on 11-12 April obtained the consent of Mussolini, who or- 
dained that the operation should be carried out any time ‘after the end of 
May’.*8 

Hitler, on the other hand, had always been sceptical of plans for a land- 
ing, and General (of Artillery) Jodl, chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, 
supported him in this. Hitler had too little faith in the Italians.°? He also 
suspected, like many other observers, that they were framing their plans on 
such a gigantic scale—the Italian army’s most recent study called for an in- 
vasion force of three army corps and one (German) airborne corps totalling 
some 62,000 men'°°—so as to spin matters out indefinitely and, since Malta 

°° Gabriele, Operazione C3, 114 ff.; Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 146 (14 Oct. 1941). 

°? Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 191 (6-7 Jan. 1942). 

°** Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 159; Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 200-1, 228-9, 232-3 
(17-18 Jan., 8 and 17 Mar. 1942); Gabriele, Operazione C3, 139-40, 173 ff.; Gundelach, Luftwaffe 
im Mittelmeer, i. 358; Deichmann, Chef, 151; Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5032/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. 
to OKW/WFSt, 18 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/945, fo. 14; OB Siid No. 711/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
12 Apr. 1942, ibid., RM 7/235, fo. 179; Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5051/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 12 Apr. 
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was to precede Tobruk, preclude any further operations in Africa. Jodl put it 
far more bluntly than Hitler, who concealed his views from outsiders.'®' On 
27 March he wrote to Kesselring: ‘One can hardly tell the Italians they may 
as well drop their preparations to take Malta because they won’t get Malta 
anyway.’ They were welcome to continue planning and rehearsing in peace, 
he went on, because ‘whether or not they carry out the assault’ there was 
no harm in deploying one paratroop and one airborne division; it would be 
a way of retaining a ‘swiftly transferable reserve’ for use in either Africa or 
France, should it be needed there. On the other hand, the Italians should 
be informed right away that, once the intensified air assault on the island 
had ended (it was scheduled to commence three days later), the bulk of the 
Luftwaffe’s aircraft would have to be transferred to other areas, so the main 
burden of the air attacks would fall ‘largely on the Italian air force’. Pro- 
vided no enemy landings in Norway or France supervened, the Wehrmacht’s 
contribution to the landing operation itself could amount at most to 1-2 para- 
troop regiments plus torpedo-boats and minesweepers. ‘No army units are 
available.’'° 

Three inferences may be drawn from this: (1) Hitler and Jodl were defining 
the German attitude to the project before they had openly discussed it with 
Mussolini; (2) they were emphasizing to the Italians that they could count 
on only minimal German assistance and would have to bear the brunt of the 
operation—in other words, they were reinforcing the Italians’ existing doubts 
about the chances of a successful landing; and (3) they were intimating to the 
German authorities in Rome and the Naval War Staff that they did not expect 
the venture to succeed and, for coldly practical reasons, enjoining them to 
practise double-talk. 

All who bore responsibility for conducting operations in the Mediterranean 
were now faced with the question of how to proceed. The Italians considered 
the seizure of Malta the first priority, but Hitler was doubtful of this and Jodl 
manifestly against it. Rommel’s Panzerarmee had been in a precarious position 
in Cyrenaica since early February. He was facing a fortified British position 
nourished by a good harbour; his southern flank was exposed; his supply-line 
was unconsolidated and permanently vulnerable to disruption; and the enemy 
confronting him were known to possess superior resources, so their forward 
troops could be reinforced more rapidly than his own. This situation could not 
be maintained indefinitely; it would have to be ameliorated in the near future 
by capturing Tobruk. 

But Jodl’s representations to the German authorities in the Mediterranean 
did not spell the end of all the Italians’ endeavours. The Malta problem was 
uppermost in their minds, so they now readjusted their plans to the possibility 
which Jod] himself had left open: a mainly Italian operation, but with German 


‘01 See his reply to Raeder: ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 14 Mar. 1942. 
'2 Bemerkungen zu dem Bericht des O.B. Stid vom 21. Marz 1942, Chef WFSt/OKW No. 
55578/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 27 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/235, fos. 144-5, esp. 144. 
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naval and, more especially, air-force participation, notably the use of one or 
two paratroop regiments. The Luftwaffe—that was where to lobby. C.-in-C. 
South was a Luftwaffe general, and the C.-in-C. Luftwaffe had direct access 
to Hitler. 

At a meeting on 7-8 April Kesselring and Rommel agreed that a Tobruk 
offensive would, if it was to succeed, ‘have to be launched at the end of May/ 
early June, if only for climatic reasons’. The ‘Malta—Tobruk attack or vice 
versa’, Kesselring later wrote to C.-in-C. Luftwaffe, ‘must be launched suc- 
cessively, because our air forces will not suffice for concurrent offensives.’!°* 
He obtained Mussolini’s approval of the coup de main idea on 11-12 April, 
as mentioned above. The Comando Supremo formed a working party under 
General Gandin and the Duce decreed that the operation should take place 
‘from the end of May onwards’. On 18 April Hitler too approved the project, 
which was code-named ‘Hercules’. The general officer commanding XI Air 
(Airborne) Corps, General Student, came to Rome and involved himself in 
the planning.'°* 

On 30 April, during the German-Italian summit meeting at Schloss Kless- 
heim, near Salzburg, Hitler promised ‘generous German participation’ in the 
Malta operation. Impressed by Rommel’s warnings about the British Eighth 
Army’s growing strength, however, he proposed that Tobruk be captured first 
and Malta thereafter. Mussolini raised no objection, so that was the sequence 
adopted.!°* The die was cast: the Italians had accepted the coup de main con- 
cept and Hitler, in return, had approved German participation in strength. At 
the same time, he had given precedence to the Tobruk operation. This meant 
that joint Italian-German operational planning, which now really got under 
way, gained another two months. The price of this breathing-space was that 
the direct link between the air offensive and the landing was severed—a disad- 
vantage that could not, one presumes, have been offset by plans for a second 
and undoubtedly weaker air offensive. 

While Rommel was preparing to mount his Ghazalah offensive in May 1942, 
an OKW directive of 4 May gave rise to some independent German plans for 
the seizure of Malta. Taken in conjunction with position papers from various 
German staffs in Italy (German Naval HQ, ‘Special Staff Paratroops’ under 
Student/Air Fleet 2, and Special Staff Army attached to the C3 Staff of the 
Comando Supremo), these presented a picture of bewildering diversity’®® and 
afforded little hope that all the Italian and German authorities would quickly 
agree on a single plan. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that Hitler, who 


03 OB Siid Ia Br.B. No. 7110/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Ob.d.L., WFST/Op (H) No. 55671/42 g.K. 
Chefs., 13 Apr. 1942, ibid., fos. 175 ff., esp. 177. 

'0* OB Siid No. 711/42 (as n. 98); KTB OKW ii/1. 324, 326 (18 and 21 Apr. 1942). 

105 Schmidt’s minute, 2 May 1942, ADAP £ ii, doc. 183, 315-16, esp. 316; Schmundt’s minute 
(‘Account of meeting on 30 Apr. 1942’), BA-MA RM 7/235, fos. 184 ff., repr. in Hillgruber and 
Forster, ‘Zwei Aufzeichnungen’, 114 ff., esp. 119-20. 

106 Details in my planned publication (see n. 89). 
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had made another unfavourable reference to the Malta project on 20 May,'®’ 
should have flown into a rage when Student was reporting to him at the 
Fuhrer’s Headquarters next day. Fregattenkapitién Junge of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff described this incident in a letter to a friend. When Student 
mentioned that ‘utter confusion’ reigned in respect of tactical concepts and that 
‘in all, three to four plans’ were under discussion—a definite understatement— 
Hitler responded ‘“dramatically” and very derogatorily’. He thought little 
of Italian security, their offensive strength was ‘wholly inadequate’, and he 
had ‘absolutely no faith’ in their navy; whenever the Alexandria squadron 
appeared it turned tail. He even doubted whether the sea routes would be any 
more secure after the capture of Malta, but Jeschonnek and Admiral Krancke 
had talked him round. He considered the projected surprise attack in heavily 
fortified Marsa Scirocco Bay a ‘stillborn child’ and firmly insisted that he 
would allow no German army engineers aboard Italian ships. Student stoutly 
declared, as he had done prior to the Crete operation, that in that case he 
would take Malta with his paratroopers alone, but Hitler was dismissive. It 
was out of the question in 1942, he said, and he forbade Student to return to 
Rome.'®* 

Although this knocked the Malta project on the head, planning continued. 
More German special staffs were set up in June, engineers assembled complete 
with assault craft, and the provision of troop-carrying barges was organized. 
Back in Berlin, Student drafted yet another plan. Rommel had captured Tob- 
ruk on 21 June, however, and the two dictators gave the go-ahead for the ‘push 
to Suez’. On 30 June the Panzerarmee reached E] Alamein, and the fight- 
ing there and its requirements took precedence over all other projects. On 7 
July Cavallero directed that ‘C3’ plans be superseded by those for ‘C4’, the 
occupation of Tunisia, and on 21 July the German Naval War Staff issued 
the following directive: ‘Operation Hercules to remain in abeyance until the 
termination of Theseus.’!°? Preparations for the Malta operation were to be 
discontinued ‘for the time being’—in other words, as subsequent events would 
prove, for good.'!® 


7 KTB ORW ii/1. 370 (20 May 1942). 

8 Junge to Wangenheim, 22 May 1942, BA-MA RM 7/945, fos. 92-3 (repr. in Reuth, E'ntschei- 
dung, doc. 10, 239); Student, Generaloberst, 359 ff. (with incorrect dating). See KTB OKW i/t. 
372-3; Reuth, Entscheidung, 169 ff., 174-5. 

109 “Herkules’ was the code-name for the invasion of Malta, ‘Theseus’ for the ‘push to Suez’. 

"© Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 285 (7 July 1942); 1/Skl. Im 17818/42 g.Kdos., 21 July 1942, 
BA-MA RM 7/945, fo. 144. See sect. V.11.2(b) at n. 308 below. 


II. The Advance to El 
Alamein (Operation Theseus) 


1. THE BATTLE FOR THE GHAZALAH LINE 
(26 May-17 JUNE 1942) 


(a) Planning (Map V.11.1) 


THE Panzerarmee’s surprisingly swift reconquest of Cyrenaica was succeeded 
by a respite of almost four months during which the two adversaries, exhausted 
by the ebb and flow of the winter offensives, regained their breath. They 
manned fixed strong points, built up their reserves, consolidated their posi- 
tions, and carried out intensive training. This breathing-space also afforded the 
troops an ample opportunity to relax—where the Germans and Italians were 
concerned, almost the last such opportunity they were granted in all the time 
that remained before the end of hostilities in Africa. The infrastructure of the 
two armies, especially their provisioning, was reorganized, and the structure 
and equipment of formations were examined and improved to take account 
of the lessons learnt in combat during the winter. Commanders at senior and 
very senior level employed the time to gain a clear picture of the new situation 
and draw conclusions applicable to future operations. 

The British Eighth Army had ended its retreat by ensconcing itself in the 
Ghazalah Line, which had last served Rommel’s forces as a bastion in Decem- 
ber. It was not initially a fortification proper, but ‘more... open desert’,’ and 
the British had greatly improved it in the interim. The operational importance 
of the Ghazalah Line at first reposed less in its tactical than in its geographical 
features. Cyrenaica ends at the Gulf of Bunbah, where Marmarica’s desert 
plain extends to the sea. It is a typical limestone landscape that descends to the 
sea in step faults, displays dolines and poljes, and exceeds an altitude of 200 
metres at only two points, in the west south of Ayn al Ghazalah, and in the east 
south of Lukk as far as the Egyptian border. Between Tripoli and the turn-off 
to Ghazalah, which possessed sufficient drinking-water, the Via Balbia had run 
for 1,449 kilometres; after another 28 kilometres a track branched off to the 
south, led past nomad camps to Akramah, a settlement with a few plantations, 
and after another 54 kilometres reached the oasis of Bir al Hakim. South-west 
of Ghazalah another track led straight to Bir al Hakim from the Via Balbia. 
The whole of Marmarica was sparsely inhabited and roamed by only a handful 
of nomads. From the turn-off to Ghazalah it was 59 kilometres along the Via 
Balbia to Tobruk and 200 to the Egyptian frontier.’ 


' Lewin, Rommel, 114. 
> Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 197 with map 25; on the geographical situation: Schiffers, Sahara, 
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The Via Balbia ran 5 kilometres south of Ghazalah. There it had to negotiate 
a defile that lent itself to closure because the 200-metre-high escarpment that 
prevented the road from being bypassed in the south began about 10 kilometres 
south of it. The British position barred the road to Tobruk, the turn-off to 
Akramah, and access to the Tariq al Abd and Tariq Capuzzo. Asphalted as far 
as Al Abyar but only rolled thereafter, this led eastwards from Benghazi via Al 
Mukhayla and Al Adam across the Jabal Akhdar and Marmarica to join the 
Via Balbia at Ridotta Capuzzo (Amseat) after 534 kilometres. But the British 
position also barred access to Al Adam and Bir al Ghabi on the track from 
Tobruk to the oasis of Giarabub, and Ritchie had planned the Tobruk—Bir 
al Ghabi line as a fall-back position.* Thus the Ghazalah Line was situated 
forward of all Marmarica’s major intersections and, not least, the fortress of 
Tobruk. General Auchinleck, the British C.-in-C. Middle East, had ordered 
the position to be strengthened as much as possible immediately his troops 
moved into it, intending to retain Tobruk as a base for a fresh offensive. If a 
situation arose in which the retention of Tobruk became pointless, however, 
the British military authorities in Cairo had jointly resolved on 4 February 
1942 that General Ritchie should abandon the fortress and, having destroyed 
it, withdraw to a defensive position on the Egyptian frontier.* 

The Ghazalah Line and Tobruk formed a single entity, therefore. This was 
why the position had been fortified in depth to such an extent that ‘Ghazalah 
system’ was a better designation.* This system had come into being because 
Eighth Army HQ had selected a series of points to be fortified, namely, Ghaza- 
lah, Alam Hamza, Sidi Miftah, and Bir al Hakim. The line was progressively 
strengthened until in May 1942 it ran south-south-westwards from west of 
Ghazalah to Alam Hamza, swung east-south-east, salient-like, until it inter- 
sected the track from Ghazalah to Bir al Hakim, and followed this—with some 
interruptions—southwards. Having skirted the ‘desert fort’ of Bir al Hakim, 
it then ran east thereof to the north-east and north as far as the high ground 
at Bir al Harmat, where it petered out. Behind the front line there were strong 
points at Akramah, Al Adam, Al Mrassas, and Knightsbridge, and beyond 
them, apart from the fortress of Tobruk, lay fortified zones around Sollum, 
Halfaya, and Hamra, together with other strong points.° 


197-8; id., Afrika, 227; Militdrgeographische Beschreibung von Libyen, 57 ff. (Littoranea route 
description), esp. 66; maps: Bartholomew World Travel Map Africa, North-East, 1: 5,000,000 
(Edinburgh, 1977); road map of northern Libya, 1:200,000, i.A. d. GenStdH/Abt. f. KrKart u. 
VermWes, pub. by the Heeresplankammer, spec. edn. I.1941 N.f.D. (based on ‘Carta automobilis- 
tica della Libia’). 


3 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 197; Militdrgeographische Beschreibung von Libyen, 66, 87-8; road 
map (as n. 2); Bharucha, North African Campaign, 346. 

* See Auchinleck’s operational guideline No. 111, 11 Feb. 1942, which was based on the 4 
Feb. decision of the commanders-in-chief, and his letter to Ritchie of the same date; various 
indeterminately dated versions in Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 197; Connell, Auchinleck, 452-3, (e) 
and (f); Orpen, War in the Desert, 182-3. > Orpen, War in the Desert, 178. 

® Bharucha, North African Campaign, 347; cf. Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 216, map 25; Orpen, 
War in the Desert, map 220; Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 367. 
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Map V.11.1. Plan for the Assault on the Ghazalah Line 
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The structure of the Ghazalah system’ was a complete innovation in desert 
warfare, and military experts from other fronts came to inspect it even at this 
juncture. Here in the desert the British had sought to construct a fortified 
line, bounded in the north by the sea, of which it was hoped that it could not 
be outflanked in the south. To this end they laid extensive minefields in the 
form of enclosures known as ‘boxes’, which later won fame at Alamein. The 
idea of these boxes had originated because the terrain created certain weak 
points potentially conducive to an enemy breakthrough in the strong belt of 
mines that extended into the desert for some 55 to 65 kilometres, its purpose 
being to repel frontal attacks. This being so, the British at first resorted to 
laying mines around marginal positions to protect them from flank attacks. 
Since the desert was largely devoid of natural obstacles that might have of- 
fered support, however, they eventually laid mines and barbed wire all around 
such isolated positions, thus evolving the box system. To the troops inside 
them, these rectangular boxes were like forts equipped with guns that could 
fire in all directions, a few tanks, and adequate supplies of water, food, and 
ammunition.* Boxes could cover several square kilometres, so the interior of 
these huge ‘unwalled fortresses’? was spacious enough for vehicular traffic of 
all kinds. 

The terrain outside the boxes was guarded by patrolling tanks, and there 
were over a half a dozen boxes along and to the rear of the main position. Ele- 
ments of three British armoured brigades, which also possessed ‘Grant’ tanks, 
were available to defend the gaps between the boxes at the end of May. The 
bulk of the British armoured divisions was deployed in the area behind these 
boxes, but determining their exact location was destined to present Rommel 
with a serious problem. 

The British Eighth Army (Lieutenant-General Ritchie) consisted of two 
corps’® on the day of Rommel’s attack. The XIII (Infantry) Corps (Lieu- 
tenant-General Gott), together with the 1st South African (Major-General 
Pienaar) and the s5oth (British) Division (Major-General Ramsden) headed 
the formations in the Ghazalah Line down to the Tariq al Abd and in the 
inner ring around Tobruk. Stationed at Tobruk was the 2nd South African 
Division (Major-General Klopper), and in the gaps between the Ghazalah 
boxes and behind them, in the north and south respectively, were the 32nd 
and 1st Army Tank Brigades, which were directly assigned to Corps. 

The southern XXX (Armoured) Corps (Lieutenant-General Norrie) com- 
prised two armoured divisions deployed in echelon in the area bounded by the 
Ghazalah Line and Tobruk: the rst (Major-General Lumsden) and the 7th 
(Major-General Messervy). Also under the latter was the desert stronghold of 


7 On what follows: Bharucha, North African Campaign, 347 ff.; cf. Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 
216. 

§ Bharucha, North African Campaign, 348. 

° Thid. 


'© On what follows: Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 216 ff., map 25; Connell, Auchinleck, 510-11. 
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Bir al Hakim, which was separated by a gap of 21 kilometres'! from the 150th 
Brigade adjoining it in the north, and was manned by the rst Free French 
Brigade (Brigadier Koenig). The 5th Indian Division (Major-General Briggs) 
formed the army reserve, and four more Indian infantry and one British ar- 
moured brigades were on their way to the front. 

One important question affecting any assessment of the course of the Gha- 
zalah battle is the extent to which the British had prior knowledge of Rommel’s 
impending assault on 26 May. Although Rommel had again done his utmost 
to maintain security, the offensive of 26 May did not come as a surprise to the 
British, or at least only partly so.'? Playfair’s bald statement in 1960 that the 
Eighth Army had by 10 May detected signs that Rommel was planning a major 
offensive'? was extensively amplified by Hinsley in 1981, after the publication 
of the ‘Enigma’ decrypts. Although the British high command in Cairo had 
since February been receiving high-grade Sigint material'* from London, its 
interpretation posed problems that were not resolved until May.'* London and 
Cairo had already, in the latter half of April, concluded that Rommel would 
attack before mid-June—in fact the War Office’s Military Intelligence section 
had first warned Churchill of this on 20 April. British radio intelligence was 
reading almost all German radio traffic during April, as we know from German 
records, and by 2 May Whitehall was in no further doubt that an offensive 
would be launched at the end of the month. Only Cairo remained dubious, and 
these differing evaluations of intelligence reports naturally helped to intensify 
the long-standing conflict between Churchill and Auchinleck. On 9 May the 
Middle East Defence Committee telegraphed that an attack by Rommel at the 
beginning of June was ‘not very definite’, and the next day Churchill responded 
with his attack directive for May—an ‘academic’ directive (Hinsley), because 
London was already expecting Rommel to launch his assault earlier, and Cairo 
too had been convinced since 19 May that Rommel would attack ‘soon after 
20 May’. 

On 22 May the British XIII Corps expected an attack within four hours; 
on 25 May XXX Corps was placed on a four-hour alert and decrypted orders 
indicated the likelihood of an offensive within hours; and on the morning of 


'' The great weakness of the Ghazalah position was the existence of the two 10-km. and 20-km. 
gaps in the fortified system; to describe it as a ‘line’ was wrong, therefore, and this tendency 
has rightly been criticized ‘because such words soon begin to stand for something real’ (Lewin, 
Rommel, 111). 

‘2 Rommel was quite unaware that his signals were being read by British radio intelligence; see 
on this subject the comments by military authorities in Cairo and London on 20 May 1942, to 
the effect that nothing should be done to shake Rommel’s belief in his ability to take the British 
by surprise (Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 365). See also Auchinleck’s remark in his letter to 
Ritchie dated 26 May 1942, which was published in 1959, or prior to the disclosure of the ‘Ultra’ 
secret (Connell, Auchinleck, 517), but did not become fully comprehensible until thereafter: ‘Do 
not forget that he [Rommel] does not know that we know as much as we do.’ 

'S Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 216. 

' Sigint =Signal Intelligence, a collective term for the interception and decipherment of radio 
messages and the top secret information derived therefrom. 

'S On what follows: Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 358 ff. 
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the offensive itself, 26 May, the men of the Eighth Army were warned that 
the enemy might attack during the coming night. An order with the code- 
word ‘Venezia’ was picked up the same day and taken to be the signal for the 
offensive. '® 

So the British were expecting an attack, their radio intelligence and other 
forms of reconnaissance having convinced them that an enemy offensive was 
imminent. At the same time, and it is important to bear this in mind, neither the 
precise time of the attack’’ nor its precise direction'* was known. Both factors 
had major repercussions on the course of the offensive. Where the history 
of secret radio intelligence and, thus, the future course of the war in North 
Africa are concerned, account must be taken of the fact that the British secret 
service made a ‘dramatic’ breakthrough (Hinsley) during the first week in June. 
Until the end of May it took a week or more to decipher German signals, and 
British commanders had only fragmentary access to information of operational 
value. Now the decoding time was cut to an average of 24 hours and wider 
information about the operational aims and logistical achievements of the 
Axis became available, not least because more German radio ciphers had been 
‘cracked’. From mid-May onwards, signals deciphered at Bletchley Park, north 
of London, reached the British headquarters in Cairo within 12 hours of their 
transmission by the Germans. Thereafter, in Hinsley’s judgement, British 
forces in North Africa possessed more abundant and accurate information 
about their enemy than any other army in the Second World War, and possibly 
in any war ever fought.'° 

On 26 May, therefore, Rommel was once more—and for the last time— 
fortunate enough to beat his opponent by a short head. His offensive began 
immediately before the Allies’ greatest technological advance in the field of 
intelligence—the top secret, systematic, bureaucratically administered ‘crack- 
ing’ of the Germans’ radio ciphers for operational communication—could take 
full effect. Moreover, despite the Axis partners’ complicated decision-making 
structures, his incisiveness had once more enabled him to join battle with a 
clear and definite sense of purpose, whereas major problems of leadership ex- 
isted on the British side. Churchill, alarmed by the ‘Ultra’ decrypts, could 
tell that Rommel’s offensive was imminent, and Auchinleck knew that his 
preparations for the decisive battle in North Africa were still incomplete. He 
also differed from his army commander, Ritchie, in his notions of how Rom- 
mel would proceed. As for Ritchie, although his estimate of the direction of 

'© Tbid. 365-6. The code-word ‘Venezia’ was anything but ‘correctly’ construed as the signal for 
the offensive, as Hinsley asserts on p. 366. ‘Venezia’ was not the starting signal but the subsequent 
cue to the encircling force to continue its outflanking movement to the south. This misconception 
is widespread in the relevant British literature. 

'7 Connell, Auchinleck, 510; similarly Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 365-6, though he dates 
the start of the offensive back to the night of 26-7 May (ibid. 365), thereby making the Sigint 
forecasts look somewhat more accurate; cf. also n. 16. In fact, Rommel’s offensive opened at 14.00 
on 26 May (thus Hinsley himself, ibid. 367: ‘start of the main thrust’). Ritchie did not realize that 


the offensive had begun until 23.00 that night (ibid. 369). 
'§ Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 367. '° Ibid. 373 ff., 376. 
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Rommel’s attack was more accurate than Auchinleck’s, he was less of an expe- 
rienced and resolute commander than the latter, with a comradely confidence 
quite unshared by London, had believed him to be. 

Although there were gaps in the Panzerarmee’s picture of British disposi- 
tions prior to the attack, it was not as inaccurate—given the difficult conditions 
prevailing*°—as many authorities seem to believe. What crucially affected the 
course of the operation, however, was that the undetected formations were 
situated precisely where Rommel’s outflanking force was meant to penetrate 
the rear of the Ghazalah Line, and that by turning westwards ahead of them he 
had them in his rear, hence the heavy fighting from 27 May onwards. German 
estimates of relative strength were very wide of the mark, however. The Pan- 
zerarmee believed itself to be superior in terms of battalions (15%), of heavy 
artillery (160%), of heavy anti-tank guns (28%, uncertain), of light (120%) and 
heavy (100%) anti-aircraft guns, and inferior in terms of light artillery (2%), 
tanks (13%), and, above all, armoured cars (46%, uncertain).”” Axis tanks were 
put at 565 (340 German, 225 Italian) as against 650 British.”* 

According to the British Official History, however, the 1st and 7th Armoured 
Divisions and the 1st and 32nd Army Tank Brigades possessed a total of 849 
tanks,’* so the British superiority in tanks amounted to 284 (33.5%, or one- 
third), not 85. The Eighth Army already had 316 American tanks in the front 
line, among them 167 ‘Grants’ armed with 75-mm. guns, whereas only 19 of 
the German tanks had 50-mm. and 40 of them 75-mm. guns, and the bulk of 
the remainder were Panzer IIIs. This, coupled with the fact that the Italian 
tanks were hopelessly inferior to the British, increased the imbalance still 
further. 

Rommel decided on a bold and relatively simple’* plan of attack. His Army 
Order of 20 May 1942 defined its objective as the destruction of the British 
field army in the Bir al Hakim—Al Adam—Akramah—Ayn al Ghazalah area 
and the subsequent seizure of the fortress of Tobruk. At 14.00 on X-Day 
the two Italian infantry corps (X and XXI Corps) were to mount a frontal 
attack in the Got al Mahata—Ghazalah direction to deceive the enemy and tie 
them down in the wrong place. That night the army’s mechanized formations 
(goth Light Division, German Afrikakorps, Italian XX Corps), which would 
spearhead the offensive, were to outflank the British line by way of Bir al 
Hakim and points further south and next day (X+1) to fall on the enemy’s 


20 The strict radio discipline of the British and their large numbers of tanks made it difficult for 
German intelligence evaluators to identify particular formations: Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 91. 

21 Superior in fully motorized, inferior in partly motorized infantry battalions. 

?2 Corrected from 80; also corrected in respect of heavy anti-tank guns. 

> Relative strength at 25 May 1942, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/14, fo. 550; basic calculations in 
suppl. 4 of intelligence summary, annexe 1 of Army Order, 20 May 1942 (see n. 26), ibid., RH 19 
VIII/15, fos. 34-5. Most of the German tanks (nearly 70%) were Pz. IIIs (37-mm. gun); only 19 
Pz. IIIs had the 50-mm. gun and 40 Pz. IVs the 75-mm. 

*4 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 220. Breakdown: 167 Grants (US), 149 Stuarts (US), 257 Cru- 
saders, 166 Valentines, 110 Matildas (for photographs of these types see ibid., after 244). 

25 'Thus Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 91. 
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rear between the Tariq Capuzzo and the coast, in other words, in the northern 
sector of the front. Finally, also on X+1, the Kampfgruppe Hecker was, when 
so instructed, to land from navy barges at Qabr Sidi Hameida and that night 
cut the Via Balbia at kilometre 136.”° 

Because Rommel, in his customary fashion, proposed to accompany the 
motorized formations as their de facto commander, he ‘temporarily’ placed 
the northern assault force under the command of General Crtiwell to ensure 
‘consistency in the conduct of operations . . . in conformity with the guide- 
lines laid down by me’. The Panzerarmee’s two artillery commanders (Arko 
104: Colonel Krause; General Nicolini) were also placed under Crtiwell’s 
command.”’ This new Gruppe Crtiwell comprised (in order of deployment, 
north to south) the Italian XXI Corps under General Navarini with the (non- 
motorized) German 15th Rifle Brigade, which was to advance along the Via 
Balbia; the Sabratha and Trento Divisions; and (roughly from the British in- 
dentation southwards) the Italian X Corps (General Gioda) and the Brescia 
and Pavia Divisions.”* Having attained their day’s objectives, the two Italian 
corps were to go on to the defensive and, ‘by continuously moving captured 
tanks and heavy motor vehicles near the front’, to simulate preparations for 
a major tank attack during the night. On X+1 (27 May) XXI Corps would 
quickly open up the Ghazalah defile, which was protected by dug-in positions, 
mines, and an anti-tank ditch, and clear the Via Balbia of mines. Thereafter 
the task of X Corps would be to protect the army’s south-west flank,”® because 
the motorized formations would by then be in the rear of the enemy line. 

The encircling force had to be ready in the Segnali-North area on the 
afternoon of X-Day; the Italian XX (motorized) Corps was to form the inner 
(northern) wing and the Afrikakorps the central wing with 21st Armoured 
on the left and 15th Armoured on the right.*° Both corps were to advance 
during the night, reach the area south of Bir al Hakim by the morning of X+ 
1 (27 May), and attack separately at daybreak (04.30). The Afrikakorps was 
to skirt Bir al Hakim to the east, turn north, and—thus the Army Order— 
cross the Naduret al Gheseuasc—Bir al Harmat line at 08.30; XX (motorized) 
Corps would move north, closely skirting Bir al Hakim, cross the Tariq al 
Abd at Belafarid at 08.30, and, when so instructed, launch a heavy attack on 
the enemy’s rear north-westwards in the general direction of Karmuset er 


26 Armeebefehl fiir den Angriff, Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 50/42 g.Kdos., 20 May 1942, 
and draft, BA-MA RH 24-200/54, fos. 178 ff., esp. fo. 178, subpara. 2; fo. 183, subpara. 8. See 
also annexe 3: overlay showing assembly areas and assault sectors and objectives, ibid., RH 19 
VIII/1s. 

27 Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 59/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/54, 
fo. 246. Lt.-Gen. Nehring ‘temporarily’ assumed command of the DAK in Criiwell’s place. 

28 Overlay (as n. 26). 

29 Army Order (as n. 26), fo. 183, subpara. 7; fo. 182, subpara. 6. 

%© Army Order (as n. 26), fos. 180-1, subparas. 4-5; overlay (as n. 26); Nehring, Feldzug, 
MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 47. GOC 21st Armd. Div.: Maj.-Gen. von Bismarck; 15th Armd. 
Div.: Maj.-Gen von Vaerst; It. XX (mot.) Corps: Gen. Baldassare; Ariete Div.: Gen. De Stefanis; 
Trieste Div.: Gen Azzi. 
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Regem.*' No great importance was at first attached to Bir al Hakim: the Army 
Order stated that the Afrikakorps was to ‘attack and defeat’ the enemy based 
there in the course of its advance; the Corps Order differed in stipulating 
that on the morning of X+1 (27 May) 21st Armoured Division’s ‘first task’ 
would be to capture Bir al Hakim quickly, while 15th Armoured Division 
advancing on its right must ignore the place and push on ‘steadily northwards’ 
into the area south-west of Akramah.** Care had nevertheless been taken to 
plan ‘a further sweep’ south and east around Bir al Hakim, this move to be 
signalled—as it actually was—by means of the radio code-word ‘Venezia’. Bir 
al Hakim was thereby assigned to the Ariete (armoured) Division.*? The Corps 
Order to the two divisions comprising the Afrikakorps defined their basis of 
action as ‘by means of mutual co-operation and concerted action to destroy all 
the enemy to their front before they succeed in concentrating their forces’ .** 

Finally, south of the Afrikakorps, the goth Light Division (Major-General 
Kleemann) was to advance with the motorized elements of the division, the 
288th Sonderverband [Special Formation] (Colonel Menton), the 3rd Recon- 
naissance Battalion, and artillery, anti-aircraft, and anti-tank units, to protect 
the exposed flank of the encircling force and, pushing on quickly, to reach and 
seize the airfield at Al Adam, south of Tobruk. The division was then, when so 
instructed, to swing north-east and attack the British in the rear between the 
coast and Al Adam so as to sever their links with the coast and the Via Balbia.** 
The 33rd Reconnaissance Battalion, structurally a part of the 15th Armoured 
Division but now directly assigned to the Afrikakorps, was to scout ahead, 
maintain contact with the goth Light Division, and, as so often, to simulate 
a stronger force by stirring up clouds of dust.*° The encircling force enjoyed 
substantial artillery support: in addition to divisional and corps artillery, mo- 
torized elements of army artillery were placed under its command. Assigned 
to the Afrikakorps, apart from two batteries of artillery under the staff of the 
135th Anti-Aircraft Regiment (Colonel Wolz), were one anti-aircraft battalion 
and two anti-aircraft detachments, while the XX (motorized) Corps got four 
battalions of heavy artillery from the goth Light Division in addition to one 
artillery battery, one anti-aircraft battalion, and one anti-aircraft detachment. 
In view of the new imbalance in tanks, the 88-mm. anti-aircraft gun proved 
more indispensable than ever.*’ 


31 Army Order, fos. 180-1, subparas. 4-5, and overlay (as n. 26). 

32 Army Order (as n. 26), fo. 180, subpara. 4; Korpsbefehl fiir den Gegenangriff zur Verteidi- 
gung der Cyrenaica (this designation was camouflage: Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 
6, 49), DAK/Abt. Ia No. 3831/42 g.Kdos., 21 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/54, fos. 227 ff., esp. 
fo. 228, subpara. 3a. 

33, Army Order (as n. 26), fo. 181 to subparas. 3-5; Corps Order DAK (as n. 32), fo. 228, subpara. 
3b; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 92; Vincent, Forces frangaises, 135; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, 
Studie T-3, pt. 6, 47, is unclear on this point. 

*4 Corps Order (as n. 32), fo. 228, subpara. 3a. 

35 Army Order (as n. 26), fo. 179, subpara. 3. On Sonderverband [Special Formation] 288 see 
n. 93 below. 36 Corps Order (as n. 32), fo. 229, subpara. 4. 

37 Annexe 2 of Army Order (as n. 26): structure of Pz. Armee Afrika, fo. 189. 
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The Luftwaffe was requested to neutralize enemy air power on the first 
two days of the offensive by committing ‘far superior forces’, and to provide 
the attackers, especially the motorized formations, with fighter cover. From 
09.00 on X-Day it was to fly harassing sorties in the area south-east and east of 
Segnali-South; from 14.00 to attack British forces north of the Tariq Capuzzo, 
particularly south of Al Ghazalah, in waves; and from 22.00 and throughout 
the night to launch continuous attacks on the British railhead at Belhamid 
and the roads between Ghazalah and Tobruk. Flares and incendiary bombs 
were to be dropped on Bir al Hakim to make it easier for Rommel’s motorized 
formations to find their way as they approached at dusk and during the night. ** 
Scheduled for the following day (X+1) were attacks on Cantoniera Kambut 
from 04.00 and, from 06.00, renewed attacks on the area south of Ghazalah, 
where the enemy were to be prevented from withdrawing eastwards. Further 
ground support would be dependent on how the situation developed.*’ For 
these tasks Lieutenant-General Hoffmann von Waldau, Fliegerfiihrer Afrika, 
had at his disposal 278 aircraft, of which 192 were operational. Of these roughly 
half (135 actual strength, 95 operational) were fighters and 64 (54 operational) 
Ju 87 dive-bombers for ground support.*° 

During the battle for Ghazalah, therefore, the Axis forces again enjoyed air 
superiority: they had over 460 aircraft (400 operational), whereas the British 
Desert Air Force had only some 320, of which no more than 190 were opera- 
tional. The German Me 109 F fighter was still definitely superior to anything 
the British could pit against it, and, given that the Germans and Italians could 
if necessary call on the 215 German and 775 Italian aircraft based in Greece, 
Crete, and Sicily, whereas the British had only c.739 operational aircraft within 
the orbit of their Middle East Command, they were entitled to view the coming 
battle with some equanimity.*’ If, however, one examines the overlay showing 
the Army Order’s planned times and distances (see Map V.11.1),* it is evident 
that these were unduly optimistic. The frontal-attack and encircling forces 
were to push west to the Ghazalah Line (Area A) between 09.00 and 19.00 on 
the first day of the offensive (26 May); the turning-points south of Bir al Hakim 
(Area B), where the formations had to begin their northward advance, were to 
be reached by 02.00 and 03.00. The encircling force had to have rounded the 
southern sector of the line by 08.30 on the second day (27 May), and it was 
scheduled to be ready to encircle the enemy by swinging west or north-west 
(Area C) as early as 12.00. 

Events would show that, although the advance on 26 May had succeeded 
and the enemy had been taken by surprise during the night, hopes of a swift 


38 Major motorized formations had never previously undertaken such a long night march 
through unreconnoitred desert terrain. See Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 48-9. 

%° Army Order (as n. 26), fo. 185, subpara 11. See Kesselring’s Weisung fiir den Einsatz der 
Luftwaffe bei Unternehmen ‘Theseus’, OB Siid/Fii.Abt. Ia, B.B.No. 2000/42, g.Kdos. Chefs., 16 
May 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/14, fos. 521 ff. 

4° Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 366. “| Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 220-1. 

” See n. 26. 
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push northwards on 27 May were illusory. Although the timing laid down in 
the 20 May plan of attack had not been maintained, therefore, its expectations 
formed the basis of Rommel’s future plans. These appeared, not in his Army 
Order, but in the basic proposal for the offensive which Panzerarmee had on 30 
April 1942 submitted to the higher authorities whose co-operation it needed. 
In this Rommel had allowed only four days for the Ghazalah operation and 
the capture of Tobruk. If he succeeded in ‘destroying the bulk of the British 
field army in the area west of Tobruk by nightfall on the second day of the 
offensive’, he intended to try to seize the fortress of Tobruk ‘by a coup de main’, 
or, if that proved ‘impracticable’, by means of a ‘summary assault from the 
south-east and south’. Another two days were set aside for this, so ‘the bulk of 
the motorized forces, after regrouping and replenishing, will be ready on about 
the sixth day of the offensive to push on east in the direction of Sollum and 
Bardiyah’.** OKW had already, on 4 May, rejected plans to ‘open up. . . the 
fortifications of Tobruk from within’ by dropping two paratroop battalions, 
and Cavallero’s directive of 5 May, like Kesselring’s of 16 May, referred only to 
the summary assault, not to the coup de main. And whereas Cavallero directed 
that ‘the bulk of the Panzerarmee’ should not cross the Sidi Umar—Halfaya— 
Sollum line after Tobruk had been taken, Rommel promptly put a favourable 
construction on this veto vis-a-vis Kesselring by stating that it provided for 
a ‘further advance’ to the said line ‘and, with relatively weak mobile forces, 
beyond it’.** As he had in January, before his Cyrenaica offensive, he tacitly 
used this argument to keep the door open for further thrusts. Past experience 
notwithstanding, the Comando Supremo accepted this interpretation, of which 
it could at least be said that the wording of the directive did not explicitly 
preclude it. 

The key order announcing the date of the offensive, ‘“X=26. 5. 1942’, was 
signed by Major-General Alfred Gause, Panzerarmee’s chief of staff, and is- 
sued on the afternoon of 25 May. The ‘transmission of this order by radio or 
telephone’ was expressly forbidden,** but Panzerarmee’s teletype message to 
the Army Operations Department on the following day would, had it been 
picked up,*® have acquainted British radio intelligence with Rommel’s oper- 
ational aims as defined in his Army Order. His order of the day at the outset 
of the offensive, which was passed down to companies and batteries, stated 
that Panzerarmee Afrika was ‘today, in line with this year’s major operations, 
commencing the decisive assault on the British field army in Libya’. Sus- 


* Pz. Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 31/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 30 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fos. 
62 ff., esp. fo. 63, subpara. I. 

* OKW No. 55797/42 g.Kdos. WFSt op., 4 May 1942, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/14, fos. 517-18, 
esp. 518, subpara. 2 (sent to Pz.Armee Afrika on 10 May); Rommel’s minute: Besprechungspunkte 
fiir Besprechung mit Generalfeldmarschall Kesselring, 6 May 1942, ibid., fos. 457-8 (unnumbd., 
undated). 

*5 Pz. Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 1042/42 g.Kdos., 25 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/54, fo. 249 
(initialled by Nehring at 16.55). 

#6 Clearly, it was not intercepted: Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii. 365 ff. 
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tained by the fighting spirit and quality of German and Italian soldiers, it 
would ‘attack and defeat the enemy wherever he accepts combat’. The con- 
cluding cries of ‘long live’ were devoted—in this order—to the King of Italy, 
the ‘Duce of the Roman Empire’, and the ‘Fuhrer of the Greater German 
Reich’.*’ 


(b) The Assault, 26-27 May (Map V.11.2) 


The great German-Italian summer offensive, a second attempt to capture 
Tobruk, thereby initiating and safeguarding a push to the Egyptian frontier 
and possibly beyond it, began early on the afternoon of 26 May 1942. There 
could be no third attempt, given the global shift in the balance of forces, hence 
Rommel’s clear realization that he was about to launch a ‘decisive attack’. 
Writing to his wife on the day it began, he told her that everyone in his army 
was aware of what a battle signified. He would not spare himself, but would 
demand as much from himself as from each of his officers and men.** 

This was the old recipe he had always followed—the one that had long since 
made him a legend, not only with his own soldiers but with the British as 
well. In addition to military skill, the secrets of his success included drive, 
self-confidence, and faith in his ability to cope with any situation, however 
hopeless it might seem. His dynamism and will to win were still intact in the 
summer of 1942, nor should one overlook his special ability to gain acceptance 
of his objectives by motivating close associates and most, if not all, of his 
subordinates. 

Fliegerfiihrer Afrika had transferred some of his fighters from Martubah 
to At Tamimi as early as 22 May, so dogfights took place over the front 
line in the next few days. During the night of 25-6 May bombers of the 
Gefechtsverband [combat group] Sigel*® heavily attacked British fighter bases, 
and the systematic German air attacks that commenced on the morning of 26 
May far exceeded anything ‘that had hitherto been customary in the North 
African theatre’.*° German fighters alone flew 224 sorties on 26 and 27 May.*! 

The offensive itself seemed at first to proceed with textbook precision. 
Gruppe Crtiwell (Italian X and XXI Corps) attacked exactly according to plan 
on the first day. It ‘advanced as instructed’*” at 14.00, and outlying British pa- 
trols offered little resistance before withdrawing to their main line, with the 
result that Crtiwell was able to report at 20.00 that the bulk of the day’s object- 
ive had been attained.** Since the main positions had not yet been attacked and 


*” OB Pz.Armee Afrika, Army Order of the Day, 26 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/54, fo. 252. 

** Rommel to his wife on 26 May 1942; Rommel Papers, 204. 

* The Gefechtsverband Sigel, commanded by Col. Sigel, commodore of Stuka Geschwader 3, 
consisted of that Geschwader, 12./(Kampf-)Lehrgeschwader 1, and III./Zerstérergeschwader 26: 
Ring and Shores, Luftkampf, 212 (24 May 1942). 

5° Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 367-8. 

5! Tbid. 368; Ring and Shores, Luftkampf, 215. 

52 Signal from Gruppe Crtiwell, 26 May 1942, 16.00, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 4. 

53 Signal from Gruppe Crtiwell, 26 May 1942, 20.05, ibid., fo. 8. 
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the khamsin, a hot south and south-west wind accompanied by sandstorms, 
was blowing, the British attached no importance to this advance.** 

The motorized troops also advanced without difficulty, albeit hampered by 
severe sandstorms that in places reduced visibility to 10 metres. The German 
and Italian formations that comprised the encircling force assembled according 
to plan. Between 13.00 and 16.00 on the afternoon of 26 May, having refuelled 
and replenished, they set off for Assembly Area A, north-west of the Ghazalah 
Line, which their orders instructed them to reach by 19.00 (Afrikakorps, XX 
Corps) and 18.00 (goth Light Division).** The armoured units, too, had to 
maintain complete radio silence as soon as they got under way.** Rommel 
transferred his advanced command post to the airfield 9 kilometres north-west 
of Segnali, his combat group being incorporated in the extreme right wing of 
the Afrikakorps as it advanced in a compact body.*’ Late that afternoon,** when 
reconnaissance had ‘again confirmed . . . the presence of strongish armoured 
formations in the area north-east of Bir al Hakim’, Rommel activated Venezia, 
the contingency plan that dictated a wider outflanking movement to the south 
and east, because he thought this the only way of encircling these enemy forces 
too.*? At 21.00, after refuelling once more, the whole encircling force, a vast 
army comprising 10,000 vehicles, set off on a night march to the south-east, 
its destination being Area B south of Bir al Hakim. The moon was shining 
brightly, and progress was rapid. Reconnaissance patrols led the way, followed 
by tank regiments, artillery, and divisional headquarters. 

This nocturnal advance through the desert by such large formations on a 
front of nearly 50 kilometres, ‘the great march’, as Mellenthin calls it,°! was 
something quite new in the history of warfare, and it had been meticulously 
planned. Compass bearings, distances, and speed (10 k.p.h. in moonlight) had 
been laid down, and masked lights in petrol cans marked the line of advance. 
Although the flares dropped on Bir al Hakim by attacking German aircraft were 


54 Carver, Tobruk, 172; Orpen, War in the Desert, 226; Rommel, Krieg, 128; Nehring, Feldzug, 
MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 50; Schiffers, Sahara, 56, 96 (khamsin). 

55 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 12; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 
24-200/40, fo. 103; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/7, fo. 7 (all 26 May 1942); Seconda controf- 
fensiva, 100-1. 

5° Corps Order, 21 May 1942 (as n. 32), fos. 230-1, subpara. rob. 

57 Kampfstaffel Pz.AOK Afrika, Befehl zur Verlegung des vorgeschobenen Armeegefechts- 
standes und der Kampfstaffel, 25 May 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/2, fos. 5-6; KTB Kampfstaffel, 
26 May 1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/1, fo. 2. 

58 Tt is not clear exactly when the order was given. According to Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee 
Afrika (BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 12), Rommel issued it at 20.30, whereas DAK records state 
that he did so at 17.00 (DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 103; Notizen f. KTB DAK, ibid., 
RH 24-200/55, fo. 129). The DAK timing is probably correct, because the DAK notes embody, 
in addition to the time of receipt, the time when the order was transmitted to the divisions: the 
Ia of 21. Pz.Div., who reported to Nehring at 17.00, received it by word of mouth (ibid., RH 
24-200/55, fo. 129). 

5° Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 12 (26 May 1942). 

°° Rommel, Krieg, 128. 

*! Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 94-5. On the width of the front see also Bharucha, North African 
Campaign, 374. 
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barely visible to the advancing troops, if at all, and were no use as directional 
aids, the advance proceeded with the ‘smoothness of a well-oiled machine’®’’*— 
indeed, the favourable terrain and weather conditions sometimes enabled the 
prescribed speed to be exceeded by a considerable margin. Rommel, who was 
‘filled with excitement’, hurried on ahead of the two corps with such alacrity 
that the tanks in his combat group occasionally lost contact because of the 
dust clouds he generated. The war diary records that ‘the brisk pace set by the 
army commander’ could ‘not be maintained’ by the armour.” The Afrikakorps 
observed very little enemy aerial reconnaissance during its advance and reached 
Area B at 03.00 on 27 May without being engaged, weak enemy patrols having 
avoided an encounter.®* The goth Light Division on the Afrikakorps’s right 
also advanced according to plan, as did the Ariete (armoured) Division on its 
left. The latter had managed during the night march to maintain contact with 
the 21st Armoured Division on its right, whereas the Trieste Division that 
formed the extreme left wing of the Italian (motorized) XX Corps, and thus 
of the encircling force, had completely lost touch with the Ariete Division and 
Italian Corps HQ. 

At 04.30 on 27 May, having again refuelled, the encircling force moved 
out of Area B and turned north as instructed. Initially unopposed, the two 
divisions of the Afrikakorps rounded Bir al Hakim at a distance of some 15 
kilometres. At 07.00 the 15th Armoured Division encountered 50-60 tanks of 
the British 4th Armoured Brigade and promptly engaged them, but without 
gaining any ground. At 07.20, when enemy tanks appeared on his right flank 
as well, Nehring temporarily halted 21st Armoured Division’s advance on the 
left to preserve cohesion. The latter division had swung north too soon, and, 
not having encountered any enemy, was threatening to become more and more 
separated from its neighbour on the right. The British tank attack on 15th 
Armoured Division was eventually checked with the aid of the Afrikakorps’s 
armoured group: the 8th Hussars were wiped out and the 3rd Tank Regiment 
was badly mauled. The remnants of the 4th Armoured Brigade, later pursued 
by the goth Light Division, withdrew to the Al Adam area (and subsequently 
east thereof).°’ 

Meanwhile (at 07.45), Rommel had turned up at Nehring’s command post, 
cancelled his order to hold off, and instructed the corps ‘to push on at all costs, 
concentrating on the right wing (15th Armoured Division)’; ‘21st Armoured 


© Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 95; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 48-9, 50-1. 

°*§ Rommel, Krieg, 128; KTB Kampfstaffel, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/1, fo. 2 (26 May 1942, 21.00). 

** DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 103-4; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 
19 VIII/20, fos. 12-13 (26-7 May 1942). 

® go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, 26 May 1942, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fos. 38-9, Seconda controffensiva, 
IOI. °° Organization and order of march: BA-MA RH 24-200/54, fo. 245. 

®7 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 13; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 
24-200/40, fo. 104; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/7, fos. 7-8 (27 May 1942); Diary of Lt. Dr 
Kampf (Ic, 15. Pz.Div.; the divisional KTB covering 26 May—22 Oct. 1942 has been lost), ibid., 
RH 27-15/70 (27 May 1942, typewritten version; original MS: ibid., RH 27-15/15), unfoliated; 
Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 224. 
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Division to advance forthwith.’®* The 21st had to relinquish an artillery battal- 
ion (III/Art. Regt. 155) and the Panzerabteilung [tank battalion] Mildebrath 
to the 15th to enable it to form a ‘strong encircling wing’ intended to ‘drive... 
the enemy westwards into the pocket’, but the transfer of these units was 
delayed because at 08.30 the 21st became involved in some ‘hard fighting’ 
with about 80 American ‘Pilot’ tanks.®? Before long, however, the division was 
slowly advancing once more, and by 10.00 the entire Afrikakorps was ‘attack- 
ing briskly’: the Al Adam—Bir al Hakim line had been crossed.” Eventually, 
after several tank engagements, both armoured divisions reached the Tariq 
Capuzzo between 12.40 and 14.15. At 12.35 Rommel had ordered them to get 
to Area C ‘as soon as possible’. The 15th Armoured Division was also, ten 
minutes later, instructed to sweep right, reach the edge of the jabal where it 
fell away to the coast, and sever the Via Balbia with shock troops and gunfire.”! 

Rommel had known that the course of the attack would be subject to delays— 
his Army Order had actually prescribed that both mobile corps should reach 
Area C by 12.00—but he wanted them at least to attain their objective by 
nightfall, if not before. He reappeared at Nehring’s command post at about 
14.15, by which time the two armoured divisions had been halted on the Tariq 
Capuzzo and the entire Afrikakorps was under attack ‘by enemy armour from 
the east, north, and north-east’. There were still ‘numerous tanks’ on 21st 
Armoured’s north-west flank, and British infantry were moving into position. 
Even the corps command post was under sporadic artillery and anti-tank fire.” 
Despite this, both divisions were ordered to resume the attack at 14.45. Only 
21st Armoured Division was able to adhere to this timing—15th Armoured 
did not follow suit until 15.30—and, since its right flank was now exposed, it 
ran into heavy flanking fire from the east as well. At 15.15 the British launched 
a tank attack from the south-west, and at 16.00 about 60 enemy tanks, with 
strong artillery support, attacked 15th Armoured from the east as it slowly ad- 
vanced. These tanks belonged to the British znd Armoured Brigade, which was 
participating in a major counter-attack by the British 1st Armoured Division 
on the orders of General Norrie (XXX Corps). At the same time, elements of 
the 22nd Armoured Brigade, which had that morning been dispersed with the 
loss of 30 tanks by the 21st Armoured Division, attacked from the north-east.” 
The assault on the eastern flank, which temporarily occasioned a critical situ- 
ation, was eventually checked by throwing in the Afrikakorps’s combat group, 
but especially by the rst Battalion of the 43rd Anti-Aircraft Regiment. After a 
fierce exchange of fire, the ‘front’ was ultimately stabilized at this vulnerable 
point by an approximately three-kilometre-wide gun line which Colonel Wolz, 


°’ DAK KTB, 27 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 104. 

® Tbid., 27 May 1942, fos. 105, 107; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, 26 and 27 May 1942, BA-MA RH 
27-21/7, fos. 7 and 8 (quotes). 

7° DAK KTB, 27 May 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 105. 

™ Tbid., fos. 106-7; DAK to 15. Pz.Div., 12.45, BA-MA RH 24-200/50, fo. 207; cf. 21. Pz.Div. 
KTB, ibid., fo. 8. 7? DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 107. 

73 Tbid., fos. 107-8; Pitt, Crucible, ii. 45-6; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 224. 
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commanding the 135th Flak Regiment, hastily contrived out of three 88 mm. 
batteries.”* 

At about 16.15 the 15th Armoured Division moved ‘briskly’ along the track 
towards Akramah, and by 17.00 its tank companies were 14-15 kilometres 
south-west of there.’”* The British 2nd Armoured Brigade, which followed in 
its rear, succeeded in penetrating the regiment on the right wing, but this, 
despite losses, held its ground. By 17.15 a relief attack was in progress by 
Panzerabteiling Rocholl (2nd Battalion, 5th Tank Regiment), which had been 
detached from 21st Armoured Division. 

The 21st was making but slow progress in the face of heavy artillery and 
machine-gun fire. When Norrie finally unleashed the rst Armoured Brigade 
from the west, the 104th Rifle Regiment bore the full force of an attack by 
‘Matilda’ (Mark IT) infantry tanks. This cut off the division’s combat troops 
from their transport vehicles, and the 2nd Battalion of the 1o4th suffered 
such heavy losses that it had to be disbanded.’° By 17.00 the 21st Armoured 
Division had managed to link up again with the 15th, and an hour later it 
was obliged to repel another tank attack. At 18.10 Afrikakorps instructed both 
panzer divisions: ‘Regroup. Dig in. All-round defence.’’’ Towards 19.00 the 
21st sustained another heavy British tank attack emanating from the Bir al 
Effaa area east-south-east of it. It succeeded in repelling this onslaught and, 
in the course of a counter-attack with its tank regiment, in reaching the high 
ground just north of the Tariq Capuzzo.”* 

Although the Afrikakorps had at least managed to reach the southern sec- 
tor of Area C by nightfall on X+1, the Italian XX (motorized) Corps had 
been less fortunate. The Trieste (motorized) Division did not comply with 
the ‘Venezia’ order, possibly because its radio link with XX Corps had been 
severed. Consequently, it turned too soon and got bogged down in the mine- 
field in the south of the Ghazalah Line. At nightfall on 27 May it was facing 
east three kilometres south of Bir Belafarit and completely isolated, having in- 
curred substantial losses of men and vehicles in combat with British tanks.”° It 
was back in radio contact with Corps HQ at the latest between 06.53 and 11.00 
the next morning, but then the link failed again.*® The Trieste Division later 
made amends by being the first to clear a corridor through the mines along 
the Tariq al Abd and squeeze through it. It thereby paved the way for the 


™ Details in Capt. (retd.) Marwan-Schlosser, Einsatz der Flak im Erdkampf im Verband 
des ‘Deutschen Afrikakorps’: Kampfhandlungen zwischen Halfaya—el Agheila—el Alamein, Okt. 
1941-Sept. 1942 (MS, copy, ¢c.1955), ii, BA-MA RL 12/68, fos. 2 ff. 

7 DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 108; Kampf diary (as n. 67), 27 May 1942. 

7° DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 108-9; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/7, fo. 9; 
Pitt, Crucible, ii. 46. 

7” DAK/Ia to 15. and 21. Pz.Div., 18.10, BA-MA RH 24-200/50, fo. 211, No. B 51. See DAK 
KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 109. 

78 21, Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/7, fos. g-10. 

7 Seconda controffensiva, 101; XX Corps to OB, 12.05, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 26; 
Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 14. 

80 Pz.AOK to OB, 06.53; Heeresfunkstelle 7, 19.26, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/21, fos. 25, 28. 
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successful replenishment operation of 29-30 May, which in its turn enabled 
the encircling force to survive and continue the offensive. 

On 27 May the left wing of the German-Italian encircling force, the Ariete 
(armoured) Division and elements of the 21st Armoured Division, had run 
full tilt into the 3rd Indian (motorized) Brigade, which occupied a position 
forward of Hill 171, 1.e. west of it, and some 6.5 kilometres south-east of Bir al 
Hakim. At 06.30 its artillery regiment opened fire, bringing the Ariete Division 
to a halt. From 07.00 onwards, however, once the 21st Armoured Division 
had continued its advance on the right, the Indian Brigade was attacked in 
three waves by the Ariete Division and German tanks, which overran and 
almost entirely smashed it. By 08.00 it was all over, and at 08.45 the following 
entry was made in the Indians’ war diary: ‘Positions completely overrun with 
enemy tanks in the box.’ The remnants of the brigade fell back on Bir al 
Ghabi. Its losses amounted to almost 500 dead and wounded and 600 prisoners, 
though the latter—officers excepted—were soon released, being an undesirable 
encumbrance in a desert war of movement.*! 

The Ariete Division then turned to attack Bir al Hakim. The French de- 
fenders sighted it shortly before 09.00%” and opened fire. The Italian 132nd 
Tank Regiment attacked in two waves between 09.30 and 10.15. Although 
it managed to breach the position in the east, this success could not be ex- 
ploited for lack of artillery and infantry support. The 1st Free French Brigade 
fought doggedly, but the strong minefields, which had not been located, were 
another important factor: of the 32 M 13 tanks lost by the Italians, 18 fell prey 
to mines. French losses were slight, whereas the Italians lost numerous dead 
and wounded and g1 prisoners, including the commander of the attacking 
regiment.*? 

So the big box at Bir al Hakim could not be taken at the first assault. 
At 12.05 the Ariete Division was halted 12 kilometres north-east of Bir al 
Hakim; at 13.29 it resumed its advance and pushed north, skirting the British 
minefields.** By 16.30 it had reached a point south of Bir al Harmat, and by 
21.25 the area north of it on either side of the Tariq Bir al Hakim. Here the 
division halted under artillery fire with minefields to its front. During the night 
its reconnaissance battalion was instructed to get to Area C by the quickest 
route possible.** 

As the Army Order had envisaged, the goth Light Division progressed more 
rapidly on 27 May than any other formation. It was advancing on the extreme 
right wing, where few enemy troops were expected. At 06.00 the goth reported 


8! Seconda controffensiva, 101; Bharucha, North African Campaign, 368 ff. (quote: 367). Not 
mentioned in KTB 21. Pz.Div. 

82 Vincent, Forces francaises, 140: ‘vers 9 heures’; ibid. 141 states that the engagement lasted for 
an hour-and-a-half until 10.15, so began at 08.45; Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 221: ‘vers 8h 15’. 

83 Vincent, Forces francaises, 150 ff., map C 14 on p. 142; cf. Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 217 ff., esp. 
222 ff. 8* Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 14. 

85 Reports timed 19.26 and 21.25, ibid., RH 19 VIII/21, fos. 28-9; cf. Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee 
Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 14. 
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that it was ‘advancing’, and that no resistance had been encountered. Rommel 
urged it to push on even more rapidly.*° At 08.30 the division partly penetrated 
the Retma box south-east of Bir al Hakim, which formed part of the British 
safety cordon south of the Ghazalah Line, and the British 7th Motorized 
Brigade occupying it fell back on Bir al Ghabi. Half an hour later, when the 
goth was already only 12 kilometres south of Al Adam, it reported that it had 
met little resistance and taken about 200 prisoners.*’ At Bir Beiud, north of 
Retma, it had raided the advanced headquarters of the British 7th Armoured 
Division and captured the divisional commander, General Messervy, together 
with two of his staff officers. Although they later removed their badges of 
rank and contrived to escape, 7th Armoured remained leaderless, to all intents 
and purposes, until the afternoon of 29 May.** On the way to Al Adam the 
goth Light Division raided several forward supply-dumps belonging to the 
British XXX Corps. At 11.30—not 08.30, as envisaged by the Army Order— 
the goth reached its allotted Area C near Al Adam.*’ Here too the British 
forces were taken by surprise and failed to muster any serious resistance until 
noon or thereabouts. From 11.45 onwards the division was in action against 
enemy tanks, and by 13.30 it had worked its way east along the Tariq Capuzzo 
to within about five kilometres of Al Adam. Then, however, enemy attacks 
intensified once more, the chief participants being rested and replenished 
elements of the 4th Armoured Brigade. By 14.00 the goth Light had been 
split up into three combat groups, one each east, west, and south of Al Adam. 
The division was then prevented from fulfilling its intention to regroup for an 
assault on Al Adam by enemy resistance on the escarpment north of the Tariq 
Capuzzo, which enjoyed heavy artillery support.”° 

Unlike the other divisions in the encircling force, the 90th Light Division 
had not attained its day’s objective, as laid down in the plan of attack, of 
reaching Area C (Al Adam). It should have pushed on further to the north- 
west and reached the area between Akramah and the sea (Area D) by 12.00—the 
stage at which the Afrikakorps should have reached its own Area C (extending 
southwards from Akramah almost to the Tariq Capuzzo).°' This intention 
was frustrated by enemy resistance. Gruppe Marcks radioed at 13.40 that 


86 go. le. Afr.Div. to OB re 06.00, 27 May 1942, and OB to go. le. Afr. Div. at 06.25, BA-MA RH 
19 VIII/a21, fos. 14, 12. The position given in the 06.00 signal (‘Anfang 20 km. westl. El Adem’ 
[Forward elements 20 km. west of Al Adam]) cannot be right. 

87 go. le. Afr.Div. to OB, 09.00, ibid., fo. 13. 

88 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 223-4; Pitt, Crucible, ii. 43. Neither the Retma nor the Messervy 
incident appears in German records. 

8° go. le. Afr.Div. to OB, 09.45: ‘GréBere Beute 8 km siidlich El Adem. Erfassungskommando 
erforderlich’ [Substantial spoils 8 km. south of Al Adam. Recovery detachment required]; BA- 
MA RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 16. At 15.40 the division reported: ‘GroBe Beute an Gefangenen und 
Kfz. westl. El Duda’ [Large numbers of prisoners and MT vehicles captured west of Al Duda] 
(ibid., fo. 22). 

°° go. le. Afr.Div. to OB, 11.45, 13.00, and 14.00, fos. 17, 18, 19; Pitt, Crucible, ii. 47; Playfair, 
Mediterranean, iii. 224; 90. le. Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fo. 39; Schlachtbericht 
Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20. 

°! Army Order, 20 May 1942 (as n. 26), fo. 179, subpara. 3, and overlay (ibid.). 
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it was encircled 4.5 kilometres west of Al Adam ‘on three sides by strong 
armoured forces with strong artillery’ and had suffered ‘appreciable casualties’. 
It requested ‘urgent assistance’ from the goth Division—a request which the 
latter, being itself tied down in combat, forwarded to Afrikakorps at 14.50.” 
After Gruppe Menton®’ and a new combat group had failed in two attempts 
to reach Al Adam after 17.00, the divisional commander, General Kleemann, 
ordered the division to form a ‘hedgehog’ some four kilometres south of there. 

The 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion, on the other hand, was initially success- 
ful. It pushed forward ‘at the first assault’ to the ‘Axis Road’, which Rommel 
had ordered to be constructed the year before as a southern detour around 
the fortress of Tobruk, and cut it. At 17.30, however, the British launched a 
massive thrust designed to reopen this important route. Some 70 tanks pushed 
south-east along the Via Balbia from Tobruk, completely dispersed the 3rd 
Reconnaissance Battalion, to which the 580th Reconnaissance Battalion was 
attached, and drove it back to the edge of the jabal in the south.** 

By nightfall on 27 May 1942, therefore, the Afrikakorps was the only en- 
circling formation to have partly reached its allotted Area C, and the goth 
Light Division had at least groped for it. Neither Akramah nor Al Adam had 
been taken, and the goth had altogether failed to reach Area D. The Ariete 
(armoured) Division was far to the south of its Area C, and the Trieste Di- 
vision was completely unavailable for encirclement. Although the hazardous 
outflanking march during the night of 26-7 May had fully succeeded and the 
major attack thereafter had also been a tactical surprise, fierce British and 
French resistance in the course of 27 May had caused delays and upset Rom- 
mel’s timetable. The prime objective of the Army Order of 20 May 1942—the 
destruction of the British field army in the Bir al Hakim—Al Adam—Akramah-— 
Ayn al Ghazalah area—had not, therefore, been attained. Panzerarmee was 
compelled to state in its war diary that ‘the bulk of the enemy’s armoured for- 
mations’ had managed ‘to escape... destruction’.** The Army Order’s second 
objective—the subsequent capture of the fortress of Tobruk—was thus in 
jeopardy. Nevertheless, Rommel had some major successes to set against these 
failures: he had outflanked the strong British position, gravely threatened the 
enemy’s rear, and thrown his command structure into disarray. The British 
Eighth Army had been slow to respond to the German-Italian offensive. It 
was 23.00 on the night of 26-7 May before Ritchie became convinced that 
the offensive had begun in earnest, and although Messervy (7th Armoured 
Division) believed at 02.30 that an outflanking movement in the south was 
under way, Ritchie had merely become uncertain. As for Auchinleck, he was 


*° Inf.Ret. 155 (Marcks) to go. le. Afr.Div., 13.40, BA-MA RH 26-90/14, fo. 74 (quotes); go. 
le. Afr.Div. to DAK, 14.50, ibid., RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 20. See go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 
26-90/13, fos. 39-40. 

°> Col. Menton (formerly of the Foreign Legion) commanded Sonderverband 88, which was 
subordinated as an army formation to go. le. Afr. Div. 

°* go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fo. 40. 

°5 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 14. 
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still expecting a strong frontal assault on the northern flank of his position on 
27 May, and was puzzled on 28 May that it had not taken place.” 

The British had had to sustain some heavy blows on their southern flank. 
Three brigades, two motorized (3rd Indian and 7th) and one armoured (4th), 
had been smashed or badly mauled, and the 7th Armoured Division was with- 
out its commander. It was not until the afternoon that the British command 
managed to set up a systematic defence on the Tariq Capuzzo with the rst 
Armoured Division as its nucleus. Large quantities of supplies had fallen into 
enemy hands. 

But the German and Italian losses were heavy too. The Afrikakorps had lost 
a third of its tanks, and the Ariete Division’s tank losses were also consider- 
able. The 15th Armoured Division was suffering from shortages of petrol and 
ammunition, and the position of the goth Light Division, which had become 
detached from the corps, was precarious in the extreme. Rommel’s troops were 
in the rear of the northern sector of the Ghazalah Line, which was still intact 
and would have to be pierced to create short supply-routes. Substantial enemy 
armoured formations, notably 2nd and 22nd Armoured Brigades and 2o1st 
Guards Brigade from the 1st Armoured Division, were south and east of the 
defensive system between Ghazalah and Tobruk, into the midst of which the 
Germans had manceuvred themselves. Rommel’s striking force was in a trap: 
surrounded by the enemy, fragmented, and without secure supply-lines. The 
plan to topple the Ghazalah Line from the rear seemed in jeopardy. 

Rommel’s main objective, the capture of Tobruk, was temporarily eclipsed 
by the question of how to escape this trap. It is understandable, therefore, 
that—as he frankly concedes in his book—he was ‘very worried’ on the evening 
of 27 May. He also admits that he had ‘underestimated the strength of the 
British armoured divisions’. Westphal reports that the offensive was consi- 
dered ‘to have almost completely failed’. After discussing the situation with 
Nehring, Gause apparently suggested reporting to higher authority that it 
had only been a reconnaissance in strength; that way, they would be able to 
withdraw to their point of departure without losing face.°’ At the same time, 
Rommel was also—and almost uniquely so—‘hopeful’ as regards the future 
course of the fighting. He thought that the British should be allowed to at- 
tack because they would weaken themselves more than his own troops, who 
could then renew the assault with a good prospect of success. It had not es- 
caped him that Ritchie had sent his armoured and motorized formations into 
battle piecemeal rather than concentrating them for a crushing counterstroke. 
British tanks had at times launched courageous but quite uncoordinated at- 
tacks in battalion, company, and even platoon strength.’* It was here, in the 
local outmatching and outmanceuvring of an indecisive foe, that Rommel once 


°° Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 369-70. 

°7 Rommel, Krieg, 131; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 62; Westphal, Erinnerun- 
gen, 161-2 (cf. 165). Rommel brusquely rejected Gause’s suggestion. 

°’ Westphal, Erinnerungen, 162; Rommel, Krieg, 132; Pitt, Crucible, ii. 47. 
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again saw his chance, and future developments were to prove that he had not 
been mistaken. 


(c) The Fighting between Ghazalah and Tobruk, 28 May-17 fFune 1942 
(Map V.11.3) 


Rommel’s next task, as he saw it, was to regroup the components of his encir- 
cling force, gain room for manceuvre by pushing north towards the coast road, 
and create a short and secure supply-line by breaking through the northern 
sector of the Ghazalah Line. As early as the night of 27-8 May, therefore, he 
ordered the goth Light Division to move north-west into the southern part 
of the Area C assigned to the Afrikakorps, and from there to attain its Area 
D (between Akramah and the sea).°? The Afrikakorps’s two panzer divisions 
were now to gain complete control of their Area C, and 15th Armoured was 
to take Akramah ‘as a matter of urgency’.'°° Gruppe Criiwell was next day to 
attack the Ghazalah Line from the west ‘with all available forces’ and effect a 
breakthrough; this, to cite another of Westphal’s orders on Rommel’s behalf, 
was ‘essential to swift success in battle’ .'°' 

Both armoured divisions were critically short of supplies, especially of ar- 
tillery and tank ammunition. The 15th was down to 29 runners, the artillery 
had only 20 rounds left per battery, and one rifle battalion, as already men- 
tioned, had had to be disbanded. General Nehring consequently proposed to 
conduct the attack to the north-west with 21st Armoured alone, which still 
had 75 operational tanks. Eluet at Tamar was taken at 09.00, and by late af- 
ternoon a combat group had occupied Hill 209, called ‘Commonwealth Keep’ 
by the British, from which it was possible to look down on the Via Balbia 
west of Akramah.'®? The goth Light Division’s move was again frustrated by 
enemy resistance, and Gruppe Criiwell made very slow progress through the 
minefield.'° 

Rommel did not succeed in uniting his forces until the next day, 29 May. 
The goth Division now reached the area around Bir al Harmat, the Ariete 


°° In other words, this was a modification of the plan of attack, which prescribed that the division 
should make straight for Area D from its own Area C (Al Adam). Rommel’s order, 28 May 1942, 
00.15: Notizen f. KTB of DAK, BA-MA RH 24-200/55, fo. 135. 

100 DAK to 15. and 21. Pz.Div., 03.15, ibid. 

to! Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 15 (order 28 May 1942, 07.35); 
Westphal to OB, 08.15, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 34. 

12 Situation of 15. Pz.Div.: DAK, KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 110; Notizen f. KTB DAK 
(as n. 99), fo. 136; of 21. Pz.Div.: DAK/Qu KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/107, fo. 37 (28 May 1942); 
DAK to OB, 09.30, ibid., RH 24-200/50, fo. 213, No. 76/92 (=RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 36); 21. Pz. Div. 
KTB, fos. 1o-11; this account of the course of events conflicts with KTB DAK, fo. 112, which is 
less precise than the Notizen f. KTB DAK (as n. 99), fo. 137. DAK’s daily report to OB, 20.40, 
RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 40, called this combat group a ‘strong reconnaissance force’. This was a gross 
exaggeration, though it did consist of one tank bn. (II/Pz.Rgt. 5), one 88-mm. AA batt., one pl. 
of heavy field howitzers, and—later—one rifle coy.: Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 225 with map 26; 
Pitt, Crucible, ii. 52. 

103 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 15; 90. le. Afr.Div. KTB, 
ibid., RH 26-90/13, fos. 40-1 (28 May 1942). 
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(armoured) Division pushed elements across the Tariq Capuzzo and towards 
the Afrikakorps, and the Trieste Division, which on 28 May had found a gap 
between the northern and southern minefields along the Tariq al Abd—like 
the Pavia Division along the Tariq Capuzzo—re-established contact with the 
Ariete.'°* Gruppe Criwell, meanwhile, was having problems. Crtiwell discon- 
tinued his attack when the South Africans breached the Sabratha Division, 
and he himself, one of the African campaign’s most experienced German 
commanders, was shot down in his ‘Storch’ and captured. At the instigation of 
Mellenthin, who had been assigned to Gruppe Crtiwell as Ia, command of the 
group was temporarily assumed by Kesselring, who happened to be visiting 
Crtiwell’s headquarters, and who now, although a field marshal, placed himself 
under the orders of Colonel-General Rommel.'°° 

Meanwhile, the motorized troops’ supply situation had deteriorated still 
further. Although reconnaissance patrols had been specially sent out on 28 
May to locate scattered German transport vehicles and bring them forward, 
temporarily relieving 15th Panzer Division’s shortages,'®° this was no long- 
term solution. The extended supply-line around Bir al Hakim was blocked 
by British motorized formations, so another answer had to be found. On the 
morning of 29 May, when ammunition and fuel convoys that had rounded Bir 
al Hakim ran into a British attack, Rommel himself seized the initiative in 
a characteristic manner by personally organizing them and conducting them 
to the Afrikakorps.'!°’ On the afternoon of 12 May the corps’s quartermaster 
section had assembled a batch of supplies west of the Ghazalah Line. At about 
18.30 the convoy set off from Al Kherima with a strong anti-tank escort and 
proceeded via Segnali-North with the aim of breaking through the minefield 
along one of the two corridors that had been cleared. The convoy linked up 
with the Italian XX Corps at Rotonda Mteifel on the afternoon of 29 May 
but could proceed no further because its route was barred by the enemy. 
‘Towards 18.00 a second convoy consisting of more than 400 vehicles laden 
with ammunition, fuel, and water set off from Al Kherima, and a third batch 
followed on the morning of 30 May. The problem now, of course, was how 
to funnel these convoys through the minefield,'®* because the encircling force 
was still as heavily engaged to the east of it. 

'* Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 15-16 and 17 (29 May 
1942); 9o. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-90/13, fos. 41 ff.; Seconda controffensiva, 103-4; Playfair, 
Mediterranean, iii. 226; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 65. 

105 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 17; Kesselring, Soldat, 170-1 
(sharply criticizing Rommel’s style of leadership); Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 97-8 (commending 
Rommel’s personal part in bringing up the supply-convoys); Westphal, Erinnerungen, 160-1. 
Westphal is faintly critical of Kesselring as well. A former army officer, he was here exercising 
senior command for the very first time, albeit only temporarily, though this later became his 
principal form of activity on an even larger scale in Italy and southern Germany between 1943 
and 1945. 

6 Notizen f. KTB DAK, BA-MA RH 24-200/55, fo. 136 (28 May 1942); DAK KTB, ibid., 
RH 24-200/40, fo. 112. 


127 Rommel, Krieg, 134; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 97 (no mention in German records). 
18 DAK/Qu KTB, 28-9 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/107, fo. 37. 
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Rommel’s original orders for 29 May were that the Afrikakorps’s two Ger- 
man armoured divisions should advance at 09.00 and take Akramah. At 06.25 
on the morning of 29 May, however, he countermanded the order to attack!’ 
because the British had ‘strong elements in the east, north, and west’ and 
were exerting perceptibly heavy westward pressure along the Tariq Capuzzo. 
At 08.00 the British 2nd Armoured Brigade pushed west along the Tariq 
Capuzzo from the heavily defended strong point known as ‘Knightsbridge’. 
Engaged by Rommel’s three armoured divisions in a fierce tank and artillery 
duel that lasted all day, it got into increasing difficulties. The 22nd Armoured 
Brigade came to its assistance from the east, but the 4th Armoured Brigade was 
prevented from doing so by a severe sandstorm. The German 15th Armoured 
Division was thus able to reach the Tariq Capuzzo by noon and establish close 
contact with the Ariete (armoured) Division, compelling the British to turn 
away.!!° 

Rommel had ordered the southern thrusts by the two German armoured 
divisions with the aim of defending the area they had reached and establishing 
contact with the Italian XX Corps and the goth Light Division. This was 
so that the quartermaster section’s aforementioned supply-convoys, which at 
07.25 on 29 May were still about four kilometres south-west of Mteifel al 
Khebir, could be brought forward across ground secured by friendly forces. 
The convoys were to drive north ‘roughly in the area of Qabr al Frakhier’ and 
then turn east so as to reach the Afrikakorps by way of the Italian X Corps. 
On the afternoon of 29 May Kesselring, whose communications with Rommel 
were only patchy, instructed the Gruppe Hecker, which had been assigned to 
Gruppe Critiwell after the projected landing operation was called off, to escort 
the batches of supplies through the minefield in an attacking mode and conduct 
them to the Afrikakorps in the area south-west of Akramah. 

Meanwhile, the fierce fighting in which the Afrikakorps was still engaged had 
resulted in losses of men and equipment, and the supply situation was becom- 
ing ‘acute’. Nehring recommended to Panzerarmee HQ that his corps should 
fall back on the Pavia and Trieste Divisions’ minefield corridors, arguing that 
these must be kept open to form logistical lifelines. When further British tank 
attacks ensued between 17.00 and 19.00 and three assaults on Hill 209 (Com- 
monwealth Keep) had been repelled, Rommel acceded to Nehring’s proposal. 
At 19.30 he ordered the Afrikakorps to withdraw southwards to the vicinity of 
Sidi Miftah, where it was hoped to establish contact between the Italian X and 
XX Corps west and east of the minefield. At the same time, the goth Light 
Division was moved north-west into the area six kilometres south-east of Sidi 
Miftah.'!! This tightly compressed the encircling force and provided it with 


109 


Warning order to 15. and 21. Pz.Div., 28 May 1942, 22.15; attack order 22.50, final order 
not issued. Notizen f. KTB DAK, ibid., RH 24-200/55, fos. 138-9; DAK KTB, 28-9 May 1942, 
ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 113-14. 

"0 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 226-7; DAK KTB, 29 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 
114-15. 

"1 Orders on 29 May 1942: 02.00, 06.35, 07.25 (07.40), 10.00, 19.30; DAK KTB, ibid., fos. 
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a supply-route to the frontal-assault group. Shielded by British minefields, it 
would have represented the only externally protected hedgehog with unham- 
pered internal communications—had not the British 150th Infantry Brigade 
Group’s box at Got al Ualeb, which had been spotted too late, constituted a 
thorn in its flesh. 

The southward movement of the Afrikakorps began at midnight and ended 
when the bulk of it reached the new position at about 06.00 the following day 
(30 May).''? Gruppe Hecker’s attempt to get the supply-convoys through the 
minefield on Kesselring’s orders had been cancelled, as had the provision of 
a 15-tank escort by 15th Armoured. At this stage, 06.00 on 30 May, the first 
and second batches of supplies were with the Italian X Corps, being grouped 
according to their divisional destinations prior to negotiating the minefield. 
This difficult proceeding was personally supervised by the quartermaster of 
the Afrikakorps, Major Willers, with Rommel’s direct participation. The 15th 
Armoured Division’s frontal assault on Got al Ualeb that morning had failed, 
but an outflanking movement to the west by the 5th Tank Regiment (21st 
Armoured Division) did establish contact with the Italian Brescia Division. 
‘Towards noon, moreover, while the Afrikakorps and the Ariete Division were 
being fiercely engaged by British tanks from the east and north, a convoy from 
21st Armoured set off with a tank escort to fetch the batches of supplies and, 
at the same time, transport wounded and prisoners to the rear.''? 

Covered by a light field howitzer battery, the supplies were funnelled 
through ‘almost without a hitch’, despite incessant artillery fire. The bulk of the 
vehicles had negotiated the minefield by 18.00 and the first batch reached 21st 
Armoured towards 20.00. Another two batches of supplies were dispatched on 
31 May, the first including 23 cubic metres of water, the second 30 tonnes of 
ammunition, and a preliminary consignment of rations followed on 1 June.''* 

The logistical crisis had thus been averted and a new, short supply-route 
found. At 06.30 on 31 May, although it had been necessary to subordinate 
operations to logistics for a brief period, the two German armoured divisions 
reported that their offensive capability was restored.''* By 1 June ‘the divi- 
sions’ requirements’ had been ‘largely’ met, and the quartermaster section 
was pleased to note that ‘no real shortage of ammunition, fuel, or food exists’. 
All that presented problems was the water supply of the goth Light Division, 


114 ff.; Notizen f. KTB DAK, ibid., RH 24-200/55, fos. 139 ff.; DAK/Qu, KTB, ibid., RH 
24-200/107, fo. 37; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 66-7. 


"2 Extract from telephone log, 29 May 1942, in Notizen f. KTB DAK, BA-MA RH 24-200/55, 
fo. 142; DAK KTB, 29-30 May 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40. 

"3 DAK/Qu KTB, 29-31 May 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/107, fos. 38-9; Notizen f. KTB DAK, 
ibid., RH 24-200/55, fos. 140, 145; extract from telephone log, ibid., fo. 142; 21. Pz.Div.,, KTB, 
30 May 1942, BA-MA RH 27-21/7, fo. 15. 

"4 DAK/Qu KTB, 30 May-1 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/107, fos. 38 ff.; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, 
30 May 1942, ibid., RH 27-21/7. 

"5 Extract from telephone log, in Notizen f. KTB DAK, ibid., RH 24-200/55, fo. 147; cf. DAK 
KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 121. 
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because it possessed few transport vehicles. The supply-convoys on 2 and 3 
June numbered 300 and 400 vehicles respectively. The Afrikakorps’s quarter- 
master section was entitled to feel satisfied with its achievement, but also with 
its organization. Its war diary noted: “The central control of supplies is proving 
exceptionally efficient .. . Although three divisions and separate formations 
are attached to Corps, no problems are arising.’''® 

Rommel’s change of plan on 29 May concluded the first phase of the 
battle of Ghazalah. Although he had only partly attained his objective, he 
was marshalling his forces for a second attempt. The British Eighth Army 
had escaped destruction, but its uncoordinated use of armoured and motor- 
ized formations—and, above all, its inactivity on 28 May, when it had already 
surrounded Rommel’s fragmented and logistically harassed Panzerarmee on 
all sides—enable one to understand why this phase has been called ‘the nadir 
of British generalship during the desert campaign’.''? Rommel, by contrast, 
devoted the twelve-day phase that ensued on 29 May, referred to by British 
authorities as ‘the Cauldron’ and by the Germans as the ‘Wurstkessel’ [sausage 
boiler],''® to solving his supply problems, consolidating his forces, securing the 
pocket, and eliminating the Ghazalah system’s last bastions, notably the boxes 
at Got al Ualeb and Bir al Hakim, by means of isolated thrusts that resulted 
in fierce fighting. Then, on 11 June, he again set off east to sweep the area 
between Ghazalah and Tobruk clear of enemy troops and finally achieve what 
he had previously sought to accomplish at a single stroke, not only on 20 May 
but twice before that: the fall of the fortress of Tobruk, the springboard to the 
Nile. 


The heavily fortified Got al Ualeb box lay east of the Ghazalah Line and north 
of the Tariq al Abd. Defended by the British 150th Infantry Brigade, it was 
not captured and cleared until 1 June, when it underwent a concentric attack 
by the Afrikakorps from the north and north-east, the Trieste Division from 
the south and south-west, and the goth Light Division from the south-east. 
This operation entailed ‘stubborn fighting’ and was supported by Stukas.'!? 
The same evening Rommel ordered the goth Light Division and the Trieste 
Division to ‘destroy the enemy group at Bir al Hakim’ the following day. The 
two panzer divisions were to mount a diversionary attack to the east with one 
combat group each, recovering more tanks at the same time.'”® The bulk of 


"6 DAK/Qu KTB, 30 May-3 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/107 (quotes: fos. 38, 40, 41). 

"7 Pitt, Crucible, ii. 47; cf. ibid. 512 ff.; cf. also Macksey, Military Errors, 96-7. 

"8 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 228 ff. 

" DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 122 ff. (quotes: fos. 123, 125); Schlachtbericht 
Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 21; go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-90/13, fos. 
44-5 (31 May-1 June 1942); Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 228-9. 

"20 Got al Ualeb surrendered ‘towards noon’ on 1 June (go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 
26-90/13, fo. 45). In the course of the fighting on 31 May—1 June 3,000 prisoners (including a 
brigadier) were taken and 101 tanks and armoured cars and 124 guns destroyed (Schlachtbericht 
Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 22). The Bir al Hakim order reached goth Lt. Div. 
at 20.00 (oral warning order recd. by DAK at 21.15, Army Order recd. at 03.30 on 2 June; go. 
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the 21st Armoured Division was that afternoon to push north to Hill 209 
(Commonwealth Keep) via Eluet at Tamar so as to sever the Via Balbia. This 
last plan failed because of a violent sandstorm and a British tank attack.'?! 


The assault on Bir al Hakim assumed special importance not only because of 
the size of the strong point and the strength of its fortifications, but primarily 
because of its operational function. The aim of the Bir al Hakim undertaking 
was to deprive the Ghazalah Line of its southern cornerstone and thus desta- 
bilize the whole system, open up the pocket in the south, and permanently 
secure the German supply-line. The fulfilment of this aim was not, how- 
ever, as simple as expected. The French had strongly fortified their position— 
boxes of this type were often referred to on the German side as ‘Festungen’ 
[fortresses]'*?—and they defended it with skill and tenacity. On 31 May Ger- 
man reconnaissance had reported the presence at Bir al Hakim of ‘strong and 
superior enemy forces’ equipped with 250 motor vehicles, and its garrison was 
put at 3,000—4,000 ‘mixed troops (mainly “Free French”)’.'?% 

During the night of 1-2 June the two rifle divisions, one German and one 
Italian, marched south. The concentric assault on Bir al Hakim began at 06.00: 
the Trieste Division attacked from the north-east and the goth Light Division 
from the south-east, while the three reconnaissance battalions (3rd, 33rd, and 
58oth) closed the ring in the west. 

But the attackers did not get through. The men were weary and the assault 
was ill co-ordinated. Subjected to heavy artillery fire and hampered by a maze 
of barbed-wire entanglements and minefields, dug-in positions and concreted 
strong points, the goth Division failed to progress more than three to four kilo- 
metres towards the central redoubt, the Ridotta Hakim, and was compelled, 
like the Trieste Division, to go on to the defensive.'** 

The regrouping that had to be carried out during the next two days was 
made no easier by incessant French gunfire and low-flying British fighters 
and fighter-bombers, but Stukas attacked Bir al Hakim in waves and a British 
relief attack was driven back. On 6 June leading elements of the goth Division 


le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-90/13, fo. 45; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 126, 128). 
Completely isolated, Bir al Hakim was situated in the desert c.65 km from the coast. For details 
of the box’s position and equipment see Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 157 ff.; Vincent, Forces francaises, 
122 ff. 


"1 DAK KTB, 2 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 128 ff. At 18.10 on 3 June Operation 
North was suspended until Bir al Hakim had been ‘restlos eingeschlossen und vernichtet’ [com- 
pletely surrounded and destroyed] (ibid., fo. 134). Detailed accounts of the siege of Bir al Hakim in 
Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 256 ff.; Vincent, Forces frangaises; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 230-1, 235 ff. 

122, See Rommel’s terminology: Krieg, 115. On p. 139 he calls Bir al Hakim a ‘GroBstiitzpunkt’ 
[major strong point]; on the fortifications ibid. 140. 

23 DAK KTB, 31 May 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 123; go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, 1 June 
1942, ibid, RH 26-90/13, fo. 45. 

"4 go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., fos. 45 ff.; report of go. le. Afr.Div. to Pz.Armee, 3 June 1942, 
22.20, ibid., RH 26-90/14, fo. 75; cf. Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 
22 ff. (1-3 June 1942); Seconda controffensiva, 109-10. 
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charged the ‘tenacious’ and ‘well-camouflaged’ enemy. They got to within 
about 700 metres of Fort Hakim but were halted short of its minefield ‘in 
ground completely devoid of cover’.'”* On 8 June, after a Stuka raid, Rommel 
himself attacked from the north with several combat groups, including the 
Flakkampfgruppe [anti-aircraft combat group] Wolz, supported by the heavy 
weapons of the southern group (goth Light Division) and later by infantry. 
German attacks had to be discontinued at midday, when the British 4th Ar- 
moured Brigade launched some relief attacks from the south-east and east. At 
20.00 that evening the 2nd Battalion of the 155th Light Infantry Regiment, 
which could now muster only 200 men, managed to breach the fort’s outer 
defences but failed to get within 200 metres of the Ridotta.'”° 

It was clear that a decision had to be forced. Panzerarmee HQ was gaining 
the impression that the British had ‘accorded the fortress of Bir al Hakim 
only negligible support’ by committing only one armoured formation that 
afternoon and holding back ‘the bulk of their forces’, so the inference was that 
they attached more importance to safeguarding their own supply-lines than 
to the fate of their allies.'*” The French themselves shared that sentiment.'”® 
Since no major relief attack was to be expected on 10 June, Rommel now 
resolved to launch a final assault.'*? Kesselring grew impatient and stepped in: 
he radioed Rommel that unless the situation at Bir al Hakim was ‘sorted out as 
soon as possible by concentrating all army and air-force resources’ the ‘agreed 
programme’ would be in jeopardy.'*® Rommel soothingly assured him that 
there was ‘no change in situation and intentions, merely a delay’'*! occasioned 
by hard fighting such as he had ‘only rarely’ encountered in Africa.'?? What 
underlay Kesselring’s intervention was his Fliegerfiihrer Afrika’s fear that the 
army planned to mark time at the Luftwaffe’s expense and starve the fortress 
out. The Luftwaffe had lent Rommel’s attacks very strong support from the 
outset and had suffered badly in the process—14 aircraft were lost on 3 and 4 
June alone—so it was worried lest the bulk of its forces be tied down on this 
sector of the front for too long.'** 


5 go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, 4-6 June 1942, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fos. 47 ff. (quote: fo. 49). 

"6 Tbid., 8/9 June 1942, fos. 50 ff. 

"7 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 33 (9 June 1942). 

8 See the discreet reflections of the then brigade commander: Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 329. 

9 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 33-4 (9 June 1942). 

8° OB Siid to OB Pz.Armee Afrika, 9 June 1942, 19.45, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 265. 

81 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia 73/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 9 June 1942, 23.30, ibid., fo. 266. 

132 Rommel, Krieg, 140. 

'83, Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 369. On the night of 10 June Kesselring radioed 
Rommel: ‘I regret that heavy and successful dive-bomber attacks have not been followed by 
infantry and tank attacks of equal intensity. Urgently request you temporarily to concentrate a 
strong force of armour there.’ Replying, Rommel pointed out that Bir al Hakim could not be 
taken by tanks. Given the depth of the minefields, a large-scale assault ‘all along our own front’ 
and with ‘strong armoured forces’, as requested by Kesselring, would ‘end in disaster’. Kesselring 
to Rommel, 10 June 1942, 20.10, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/21, fo. 268; Rommel’s reply (Pz.Armee 
Afrika/Ia No. 2128, 10 June 1942, 22.40), ibid., fo. 269; Kesselring to Rommel, 10 June 1942, 
21.45, ibid., fo. 271; Rommel’s reply, 11 June 1942, 03.00, ibid., fo. 284. See Rommel, Krieg, 
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On 10 June, therefore, a concentric attack was launched on the Bir al Hakim 
box by the goth Light Division, the Trieste Division, and the Kampfgruppe 
Baade.'** Led by Rommel in person, the Baade Group began to advance at 
11.00, preceded by a fierce Stuka attack. Very strongly supported by artillery 
and another Stuka attack, it had by nightfall breached the system of fortifi- 
cations and captured Hill 186, which was heavily fortified and situated in a 
commanding position. The Luftwaffe'** had that day carried out three air at- 
tacks on the fort and its northern approaches: 124 Ju 87s and 76 Ju 88s attacked 
in three waves and dropped 131 tonnes of bombs. Fighter cover was provided 
by 170 Me 109s, which here encountered superior British Spitfires for the first 
time in the desert war. During the night, when combat groups of the British 
7th Armoured Division withdrew south of Bir al Hakim from the area south 
and west of Rotonda Mteifel, it became clear that the strong point was to be 
abandoned. Between 22.00 and 23.00, when it was pitch dark, the French broke 
out to the west and south-west ‘without a blow being struck, all on foot and, so 
to speak, on tiptoe’.'*® Although the vehicles and their crews were delayed by 
defensive fire from the southern group (army AA and anti-tank guns), most 
of the French troops and their officers, including their commander, General 
Koenig, managed to escape. They joined the British 7th Motorized Brigade 
and withdrew with it in the direction of Al Ghabi and Al Adam.'*’ 

Muilitarily speaking, to cite the official French account, the breakout was only 
partly successful: only 30 per cent of the brigade’s heavy equipment was saved 
as opposed to 72 per cent, or 2,619, of the men. On 11 June resistance inside 
the box had almost ceased; by 06.45 the goth Light Division had taken Ridotta 
Hakim from the south, and the strong point was in German hands early the 
same morning.'*® 

As early as 9 June, Wehrmacht Operations Staff had sent Panzerarmee Afrika 
an order from Hitler relating to the treatment of Free French units in Africa. It 
stated that these, ‘according to current reports’, contained ‘numerous German 
political refugees .. . The Fiihrer has directed that they be treated with the 
utmost severity. They are therefore to be ruthlessly eliminated in battle’, or, 
‘where this has not been done. . . summarily shot on the orders of the nearest 
German officer’. Exceptions were to be made only for intelligence-gathering 
purposes. It was forbidden to transmit this directive in writing. Westphal states 


144-5; an opposing account in Kesselring, Soldat, 171-2; a balanced assessment in Gundelach, 
Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, ii. 982 n. 80. 


134 Col. Baade commanded the 115th Rifle Regt., which formed part of 15th Armd Div. 

85 Fliegerftthrer [AOC] Afrika to Pz.Armee Afrika, 10 June 1942, 21.50, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/ 
21, fo. 270. Similarly, citing another source, Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 369. 

86 Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 350. 

87 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 35 ff.; go. le. Afr. Div. KTB, 
ibid., HR 26-90/13, fos. 52-3 (10-11 June 1942); Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 369; 
Koenig, Bir Hakeim, 339 ff.; Vincent, Forces francaises, 176 ff. 

'88 Vincent, Forces francaises, 182-3, 187; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/20, fo. 37; 90. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 52 (11 June 1942); cf. Rommel, 
Krieg, 139 ff. 
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that it referred to a ‘Jewish battalion’ believed to have been at Bir al Hakim, 
and that Panzerarmee HQ burnt it on receipt ‘because we wanted no part of 
such methods’. Its actual consequences are unknown.'*? 

The German armoured formations in the pocket had not remained un- 
scathed while the infantry and air force were waging their nine-day battle for 
Bir al Hakim. On 5 June the British XX Corps (5th Indian Division, 7th 
Armoured Division) had thrust westwards from south of Knightsbridge in 
conjunction with a southward thrust by XIII Corps, the aim being to smash 
the German-Italian pocket (‘Cauldron Offensive’).'*° The Ariete (armoured) 
Division was compelled to give ground before this attack, which was carried 
out ‘by strong enemy forces using all [available] armoured formations’, but 
the Afrikakorps managed first to halt it and then, on 6 June, to repulse it in 
the course of a counter-attack led by Rommel himself. Nearly 4,000 prisoners 
were taken, and the roth Indian Brigade was wiped out.'*! During the fight- 
ing north of Bir Harmat the British 201st (motorized) Guards Brigade held 
out at Knightsbridge,'* its fortified strong point at the bleak intersection of 
the Tariq Capuzzo and the Tariq Bir al Hakim, some 20 kilometres south of 
Akramah, until 13 June, when it was in danger of being cut off by the two 
German armoured divisions. '** 


The fall of Bir al Hakim had completely unseated the Ghazalah Line. Now 
that it had secured its supply-lines and eliminated the remaining enemy strong 
points, Panzerarmee Afrika could join with the whole of the army in resuming 
a war of movement.'** Still relatively unscathed in the northern sector of 
the Ghazalah Line were the 1st South African Division and the British 50th 
Division, which had been deflected northwards. To give the enemy no rest and 
initiate the collapse of the northern sector, Rommel planned a ‘pursuit in the 


8° OKW/WEFSt/Qu (Verw.) No. 55994/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 9 June 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 659 
D; Westphal, Erinnerungen, 162. Koenig and Vincent give no details of the ‘Jewish battalion’, 
but Ciano too ascribes Bir al Hakim’s tough resistance to the ‘French, Italians, Germans, and 
Jews’ fighting there, who feared that they would be shown no mercy if captured (Ciano, Diaries 
1939-1943, 497, 11 June 1942). Lt. Kampf, who overstates the number of prisoners taken, noted 
in his diary that only 10% out of 1,500 were Frenchmen, the remainder being ‘Red Spaniards, 
Swiss, Czechs, Poles, and negroes—riff-raff of the worst kind’; BA-MA RH 27-15/70, 11 June 
1942. According to its report on 11 June 1942, the goth Lt. Div. captured 25 officers and 820 other 
ranks and came across 350 dead and wounded; BA-MA RH 26-90/14, fo. 84. 

40 Planning: Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 229-30 and map 27 on p. 225; Mellenthin, Panzer 
Battles, 98 ff., map 100. 

‘1 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 27 ff. (5-6 June 1942); DAK 
KTB, 5 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 139 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii, 232 ff.; Bharucha, 
North African Campaign, 381 ff. (ibid. 384: ‘The roth Brigade virtually ceased to exist’). 

'® Nostalgically so called after the location of the Household Cavalry’s London barracks. The 
Germans erroneously rendered this name as ‘Knechtsbriicke’; DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/ 
40, fos. 151, 167. 

‘3 The zo1st Guards Brigade was withdrawn during the night of 13-14 June. DAK KTB, 8-14 
June 1942, ibid., fos. 155-77; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 78, 238 ff., 249; Pitt, Crucible, ii. 36, 
76-7. 

4 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 38 (11 June 1942); Rommel, 
Krieg, 146. 
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direction of Al Adam immediately after the fall of Bir al Hakim’. The attack 
was to be launched from north-east of Bir al Hakim and from Bir al Hakim 
itself north-eastwards in the direction of Got al Baar (15th Armoured Division) 
and Al Adam (goth Light Division) with the Trieste Division on the left, the 
15th Armoured Division in the centre, and the 3rd and 33rd Reconnaissance 
Battalions and goth Light Division on the right. These formations were later 
to swing north-west towards the rear of the northern Ghazalah sector, while 
the 21st Armoured Division, acting as a fulcrum, was to remain more or less 
on a level with Knightsbridge.'** 

This north-eastward attack commenced at 15.00 on 11 June, and by night- 
fall German forces were 10-15 kilometres south-west and south of Al Adam, 
which the goth Division took the following morning. The British armoured 
forces (2nd and 22nd Armoured Brigades, 32nd Army Tank Brigade) were 
now tightly compressed between the two German armoured divisions south of 
Akramah, and Rommel intended to encircle and destroy them east of Knights- 
bridge.'*° On 14 June he foiled the British plan, which was to hold the Akramah 
area at all costs as a bridge between the northern sector of the Ghazalah Line 
and Tobruk. He attacked in a northerly direction from west of the Tariq Bir al 
Hakim, using both the Afrikakorps’s panzer divisions, and, by threatening to 
break through to the Via Balbia, compelled the British to abandon the Ghaza- 
lah Line.'*’ The Afrikakorps reached the escarpment overlooking the sea that 
evening, though only when it was dark, but did not manage to cut the Via Bal- 
bia until next morning—and throughout the afternoon ‘strong enemy forces’ 
‘hurried eastwards along the coast’.'*® The 21st Armoured Division did not 
reach the coast and seal off the coastal plain until 19.00, but elements of the rst 
South African Division broke through during the night, while the bulk of it 
got away eastwards at Akramah on 14-15 June. Also during the night of 14/15 
June, substantial elements of the British 50th Division broke out south-west 
and south-east through the Italian X Corps.'*? The British armoured brigades 
had to be withdrawn to the Libyan—Egyptian border.'*® All that remained 


8 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 37 (11 June 1942; quote); 
DAK KTB, 11 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 164; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, 
pt. 6, 98. 

6 go. le. Afr. Div. KTB, 11 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 53; Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee 
Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 37, 39 (11/12 June 1942); map of 12 June 1942, ibid., RH 19 
VIII/24 K; DAK KTB, 12 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 167. 

'47 The 1st South African and 5oth Divisions received the order to withdraw to the Egyptian 
front early on the morning of 14 June; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 251. 

‘48 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 40 ff. (13-15 June 1942); 
DAK KTB, 14-15 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 177-8 (quote: fo. 182). 

“© DAK KTB, 15 June 1942, ibid.; Kampf diary, BA-MA RH 27-15/70, 14-16 June 1942; 
Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 250-1; Orpen, War in the Desert, 272 ff.; Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee 
Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 44 (15 June 1942). 

450 On about 13 June the British armd. formations in this combat area were reduced to some 
50 serviceable cruiser and 20 ‘I’ tanks: Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 243. The Germans still had 
100-50 serviceable tanks, and their repair service was functioning excellently (Nehring, Feldzug, 
MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 6, 94). 
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forward of Tobruk were elements of the 5th Indian Division (29th Brigade) 
and, south of them, of the 7th Armoured Division (7th (motorized) Brigade), 
but uncertainty reigned over how to deploy those elements of the 1st South 
African and British 50th Division that had escaped. Tobruk itself was still 
held by the reinforced 2nd South African Division.'*! 

The Ghazalah Line had now collapsed, and Panzerarmee Afrika prepared to 
capture the fortress of Tobruk. The Italian infantry corps that had originally 
formed part of the Gruppe Crtiwell had been moving east on a broad front 
since 15 June. On 16 June the 21st Armoured Division took the strong points 
of Al Dudah and Sidi Rizq, sustaining heavy losses from enemy bombing in 
the process. Meanwhile, the goth Light Division was held up by the heav- 
ily fortified strong point of Al Hatian, where the 29th Indian Brigade had 
ensconced itself, and the defenders broke out the following night. To gain 
sufficient room for an advance on Tobruk, the Afrikakorps and the Ariete (ar- 
moured) Division pushed far beyond it into the Kambut area (by 17 June), and 
the Corps extended its northern wing to the coast on the following day. The 
territory gained was then cleared of enemy troops, over 400 of whom—mostly 
Indians from the 5th Division—were captured. The huge stocks of petrol, 
ammunition, and provisions found at Kambut were a very welcome addition 


to the Panzerarmee’s supplies. '*” 


2. TOBRUK AND MATRUH (18-30 JUNE 1942) 


(a) The Taking of Tobruk (Maps V.11.3-5) 


British memories of the repercussions of the first siege of Tobruk in 1941 
were still fresh, so the authorities in Cairo had decided in February to avoid 
another siege if possible. At the time, Auchinleck had put it this way: they 
should endeavour to hold the fortress, but not to persist in that endeavour if 
the enemy were ‘in a position to invest it effectively’.'°? Although this was a 
reasonable decision in theory, Auchinleck’s directive seemed less unequivocal 
on 13 June, when Ritchie, by then in a pretty hopeless position, was com- 
pelled to abandon the Ghazalah Line and order the 1st South African and 
° ivisions to retreat.'** On the morning of 14 June Ritchie instructe 
50th D t treat.'** On th g of 14 Ritch tructed 
the two divisions to withdraw to the Egyptian frontier, the only area where 
they could be rehabilitated, but this meant that Tobruk was once more to be 
abandoned to its fate. Ritchie thought it quite sensible to defend the place 
because it would keep the Germans occupied, prevent them from pushing 
on into Egypt, and gain time in which to rebuild the groggy Eighth Army, 
5! Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 48 ff. (16-18 June 1942). 
'S2: Ibid., fos. 45 ff. (15-18 June 1942); quote: fo. 52. Captured supplies were issued to combat 
units direct. This meant that correspondingly fewer supplies had to be transported to the front 
and eased the strain on scarce German transport; DAK/Qu KTB, 19 June 1942, BA-MA RH 
24-200/107, fo. 49. 83 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 197, 245. 
54 On what follows: exchange of telegrams in Connell, Auchinleck, 566 ff., 572 ff.; an account 
in Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 245 ff.; Orpen, War in the Desert, 277 ff. 
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but he did not wish to employ the two divisions for that purpose. On the 
same day, however, Auchinleck repeated his previous order and told Ritchie 
that Tobruk ‘must be held and the enemy must not be allowed to invest 
it’.'°> He additionally instructed him to set up a defensive line (Akramah— 
Al Adam—Al Ghabi) and hold it—with, of course, the two aforesaid divi- 
sions. 

This order worried Ritchie, whose own order of 14 June had instructed 
General Gott, GOC XIII Corps, to withdraw to the frontier with a view to 
building up a new striking force forward of the line there. When Ritchie’s 
order to withdraw was communicated to Churchill, far away in London, he 
fired off a rhetorical question: Surely there could be no intention of abandon- 
ing Tobruk, which was obstructing Rommel’s advance into Egypt? He also 
enquired whether the fortress had a sufficient garrison.'*° 

Auchinleck was now compelled to change his stance. With all the diplomatic, 
military, and semantic skill of which a British commander-in-chief was capable, 
he strove to reconcile Churchill’s wish to hold Tobruk at all costs—which was 
shared by Ritchie and Gott—with what the Cairo authorities regarded as a 
military necessity, namely, to prevent the fate of the Eighth Army from being 
once more linked with that of Tobruk. On 16 June he instructed Ritchie to 
undertake a mobile defence of the Al Adam line and, at the same time, to equip 
the fortress of Tobruk to withstand temporary isolation.'*’ 

The decision to defend Tobruk a second time had thus been taken. Because 
the Prime Minister was counting on this, contrary to Auchinleck’s decision 
in February, the affair had become a political issue. Moreover, because the 
fortress was garrisoned mainly by South Africans under their young General 
Klopper—he had been promoted only a month before and had little operational 
experience—the Union of South Africa was especially interested in its fate.'** 
It was from this quarter that blunt postwar criticism was levelled at British 
generalship and at Ritchie in particular. The South Africans condemned the 
‘last-minute decision’ to hold Tobruk at all costs, for which Churchill himself 
was mainly responsible, because it took them completely by surprise and cast 
them in the role of scapegoats after the fortress fell.'*° They also criticized its 
wholly inadequate defensive preparations. When Ritchie informed Auchinleck 
on 14 June that he could not guarantee to hold the Akramah—Al Ghabi Line and 
believed that Tobruk’s own stores would enable it to withstand encirclement 


55 Connell, Auchinleck, 567; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 247. 

156 “Presume there is no question in any case of giving up Tobruk. As long as Tobruk is held no 
serious enemy advance into Egypt is possible’: Churchill to Auchinleck on 14 June 1942, Connell, 
Auchinleck, 572-3; Churchill to Auchinleck on 15 June 1942, ibid. 576; cf. Playfair, Mediterranean, 
ili. 249. 

57 Connell, Auchinleck, 578; cf. Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 249. 

88 Enquiry to Auchinleck from Field Marshal Smuts, prime minister of South Africa, Connell, 
Auchinleck, 588-9. See Hancock, Smuts, 373 ff. 

159 See the statement by Smuts’s son, an officer serving under Auchinleck in Hancock, Smuts, 
604-5. On Klopper see Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 263. 
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for two months,'® the defence of the fortress was still entirely unorganized. 
All it had was a few anti-aircraft guns protecting the harbour, the 11th Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which had just arrived, and those elements of the 4th and 
6th South African Infantry Brigades that were not manning the boxes outside 
Tobruk. Almost all the men were deployed in the west and south-west of the 
fortress because it was believed that the Akramah—Al Adam Line south of it 
would be defended, so the south-east and eastern sectors were not in dan- 
ger. The last elements of the 32nd Army Tank Brigade did not arrive until 
the morning of 15 June. Consequently, since the South African formations 
were not motorized, the only mobile force inside the perimeter was the 2o1Ist 
Guards Brigade from Knightsbridge, and this consisted only of the 3rd Battal- 
ion Coldstream Guards and brigade headquarters.'°! There was no anti-tank 
regiment in Tobruk, as Commandant Orpen points out, nor were there any 
plans to furnish it with one. Ritchie had not informed his commander-in-chief 
how weak the Tobruk garrison really was; his forecast of 14 June that Tobruk 
could hold out for two months was based solely on its stocks of ammunition, 
food, and water.'°” 

Although Auchinleck had definitely instructed him to hold the Akramah 
Line, Ritchie did not rescind his order that XIII Corps should withdraw. He 
was under the influence of Gott, with whom he several times conferred at 
length, and the latter did not favour a prolonged defence west of the fron- 
tier.'°? On 15 June, however, Churchill reiterated his demand that Tobruk be 
held, and on 16 June, as already mentioned, Auchinleck had no choice but 
to consent to Tobruk’s isolation ‘for short periods’.'®** On that day Ritchie 
flew into Tobruk and issued his final instructions to Klopper, who knew little 
about the disorganized units streaming back into the fortress from the Ghaza- 
lah Line. Between them, Ritchie and Gott gave Klopper the impression that 
Tobruk would not, after all, be invested, so he faced the future with confidence. 
Ritchie’s general instructions were that the bulk of the defenders should be 
concentrated in the west and south-west, in other words, where they already 
were.'° 

Opinions on the continuation of Rommel’s offensive differed in Rome, too. 
Mussolini had followed the Ghazalah offensive with optimistic interest—he 
even said, at the end of May, that he was sure Rommel would reach the 
Nile Delta, and that only the Italian generals could prevent him from doing 
so'°°—whereas Cavallero dutifully adhered to the previous linkage of the land 

160 Ritchie to Auchinleck at 20.00 on 14 June 1942, Connell, Auchinleck, 568-9, esp. 569; cf. 
Orpen, War in the Desert, 281. ‘el Another two battalions were assigned to it later. 

‘2 For details see Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 261; Orpen, War in the Desert, 282; also Ritchie, 
14 June 1942 (as n. 160). 

'63 Connell, Auchinleck, 582; Orpen, War in the Desert, 280, 284 ff. 

to See sect. V.11.2(a) above, with nn. 156 and 157. 

'65 Orpen, War in the Desert, 291; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 263-4. (Playfair minimizes the 
differences and exonerates Ritchie, e.g. on p. 254. His general verdict is that Auchinleck, Ritchie, 


and Klopper were equally responsible for the fall of Tobruk: p. 275.) 
'e6 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 490 (26 May 1942); cf. ibid. 493 (2 June 1942). 
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offensive with the seizure of Malta and the relevant timetable. On 9 June he 
sent the Duce a memorandum in which he recommended imposing two li- 
mitations on Rommel’s offensive, one spatial and one temporal. For logistical 
and strategic reasons, he said, the offensive should not be pursued beyond the 
Libyan—Egyptian border; if Tobruk could not be taken, Axis forces should 
remain behind the Ghazalah Line to avoid fighting on two fronts as in the 
autumn of 1941. Furthermore, the campaign as previously laid down should 
be concluded by 20 June. This, Cavallero rather disingenuously argued, was 
less because of the Malta project, which was supposed to follow immedi- 
ately thereafter, than because of the logistical problems posed by a campaign 
of appreciable duration.'®’? And on 15 June, when congratulating Bastico on 
Rommel’s successes in Marmarica, Cavallero added that the capture of Tob- 
ruk was subject to the same rule as previous operations: everything must be 
done to avoid a battle of attrition. The Axis forces must not become involved 
in a prolonged siege. The fortress should be the prize that beckoned at the end 
of the campaign, not the prelude to a new Egyptian offensive.'°* 

Five days earlier, however, when Kesselring had visited him at his home 
and pronounced ‘the capture of Tobruk feasible’ on the basis of Rommel’s 
reports, Cavallero had agreed in principle to taking it as soon as possible. 
Although Kesselring had gone on to say that the Malta project would have to 
be ‘deferred for three or four weeks in view of the prolongation of the fighting 
in Libya’, Cavallero had assented to this postponement too.'®? On 16 June he 
again instructed Bastico that only ‘summary action’ should be taken against 
Tobruk, and that ‘a battle of attrition’ must be ‘avoided at all costs’. He also 
told Rintelen that aircraft must be withdrawn in preparation for ‘Hercules’ by 
the end of June; the capture of Malta was ‘absolutely essential’, and postponing 
the operation until the beginning of August—his original timetable—would 
be an advantage.'”° 


Kesselring had told the chief of the Comando Supremo that, once the British 
armoured formations had been eliminated, ‘Tobruk would be taken concentri- 
cally ‘from the south and west’.'”! In fact, Rommel ultimately reverted to the 
Panzergruppe Afrika plans dating from mid-August 1941 and embodied in his 
Army Order of 26 October 1941. These provided for the assault to be launched 
from the south-east, with the Afrikakorps on the right (15th Armoured Di- 
vision and Division z.b.V. Afrika, later redesignated the goth Light Africa 
Division) and the Italian XXI Corps (the bulk of the Bologna and Trento 


'°7 Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 255, 266-7 (9 May and g June 1942). 

‘68 Tbid. 271 (15 June 1942); cf. also Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 253. 

‘6? Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5094/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 10 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fos. 
IOI-2. 

‘7° Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5098/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 17 June 1942, ibid., fo. 103. 

‘71 Tn other words, more or less duplicating the direction of the thrust in April and May 1941; 
Dt. General Rom, 10 June 1942 (as n. 169), fo. 101, subpara. 4; cf. Germany and the Second World 
War, iii. 679 ff. 
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Divisions) on the left. The task of the Afrikakorps, to which the role of spear- 
head fell as a matter of course, was defined as follows: ‘What matters is that 
the Corps, attacking irresistibly, should break through to the coast.’!”* Now, 
in June 1942, the same plan was put into effect under different circumstances, 
but with total mobility and in three phases. On 17 June the Afrikakorps and 
the Ariete (armoured) Division pushed east into the Kambut area and south 
thereof, driving back the British 7th Armoured Division and neutralizing the 
airfields in the vicinity.'”* To the enemy, this seemed to suggest that they were 
making for the Egyptian frontier as in 1941, leaving Tobruk invested but tem- 
porarily unmolested behind the lines. The second phase followed on 18 and 
19 June. On 18 June the armoured divisions kept to the territory they had 
gained, mopping up the enemy and making use of their spoils, while infantry 
formations completed the encirclement of Tobruk from the east. From the 
afternoon of 19 June onwards the armoured divisions moved into their de- 
ployment areas.'’* The third phase, or main assault on the fortress from the 
south-east, was to be executed by means of a surprise about-face on the part 
of the armoured divisions, which had to overrun the British lines and break 
through to the Via Balbia in a diagonal, north-westerly direction. 

On 18 June the ring around Tobruk was closed in the east by inserting 
the Trieste (motorized) Division. Encirclement had thus far been effected by 
Italian infantry: X XI Corps in the west, with (running southwards from the 
coast) the 7th Bersaglieri Regiment, the Sabratha and Trento Divisions, and, 
in the south, X Corps with the Brescia Division forward and the Pavia Divi- 
sion echeloned southwards. The German 15th Rifle Brigade had been inserted 
between the two Italian corps in the south-west sector of the front, and in the 
south-east corner, between X Corps and the Trieste Division (XX (motor- 
ized) Corps), massed Italian and German army artillery formed a conspicuous 
feature that could not have escaped the enemy’s notice. Also in this sector 
since 17 June—in the Al Duda—Belhamid-—Sidi Rizq area—was the goth Light 
Division. The three armoured divisions were deployed east and south of the 
ring, the two German divisions in the Kambut area to the east (21st Armoured 
north and 15th Armoured south of the town) and the Italian (Ariete) south- 
west in the Bir er Reghem area. A second Italian armoured division (Littorio) 
was advancing around Tobruk.'”® 

The Army Order issued to Panzerarmee Afrika on 18 June 1942 stated: 
‘Panzerarmee will assault and take the fortress of Tobruk from the south- 


‘7 Armee-Befehl No. 4 fiir den Angriff gegen die Festung Tobruk, Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia 
No. 100/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 26 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/s, fos. 21 ff. (with annexe and 
supplementary orders), esp. fo. 23, subpara. 6 (quote); Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA 
RH 19 VIII/10, fos. 6-7; Bayerlein in Rommel, Krieg, 66-7. 

173 Pz. Armee Afrika, daily report, 17 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/2zz2, fo. 26, subpara. 2. 

‘74 Pz.Armee Afrika, daily report, 19 June 1942, ibid., fo. 42, subparas. 3-4 (details in the 
following); Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/20, fo. 53 (19 June 1942). 

'75 Situation map of 18 June 1942 in Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/ 
24 K. 
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east.” “Toward 05.20’ on 20 June, immediately after a preliminary dive-bomber 
attack, the attacking formations (Afrikakorps with 15th Rifle Brigade attached; 
Italian XX Corps) were to advance and take the first line of strong points, a 
task for which the Afrikakorps had been provided with the gooth Engineer 
Battalion. They would then push ‘north-westwards into the rear of the enemy 
forces manning the western sector of the fortified line’.'”° This thrust was to 
be aimed straight at the 11th Indian Brigade and drive a wedge between the 
6th and 4th South African Brigades. The Afrikakorps (21st Armoured right, 
15th Armoured left) would advance along a central axis that breached the 
fortifications at Strong Point R 65, head north-west to Sidi Mahmud—Abyar 
al Ghaddafi, turn west at Fort Solaro, and leave the defensive zone south of 
Serbatoio.'’’ On the left the Italian XX (motorized) Corps was to push forward 
to Ras al Mudawwarah via Fort Pilastrino, followed by the Italian X Corps, 
which would occupy and hold the outer line of fortifications. The German 
army artillery was assigned to the Afrikakorps, the Italian to XX Corps; they 
had to locate themselves in such a way that their concentrated fire could follow 
the advancing spearhead ‘from a single firing position’. Finally, the Italian XXI 
Corps was to simulate an attack from the west ‘with strong forces, using smoke 
and individual armoured fighting vehicles’ and ‘pin down’ the bulk of the 
enemy concentrated there with ‘heavy artillery fire’.'’® The basic principles of 
the Army Orders of October 1941 had thus been adhered to; any deviations 
were attributable mainly to the different initial position. 

Tobruk, whose defences the Italians had been modernizing and improving 
since 1935, was the strongest fortress in North Africa and so perfect a defensive 
system that it had influenced the construction of desert fortifications in general. 
Rommel’s unsuccessful attempt to storm the place in 1941 had made it famous 
throughout the world. In the summer of 1942 Tobruk was a symbol, and its 
capture had repercussions on both sides that far transcended its military value. 
On the highland plateau to which the terrain in the south of the town rises in 
two stages, first to 100 and then to 130—80 metres, the Italians had constructed 
a double belt of fortifications 54 kilometres long and consisting of 128 strong 
points. Designed to accommodate a machine-gun, anti-tank gun or mortar, and 
30 to 40 men, each strong point consisted of firing positions, living quarters, 
and arms and ammunition stores linked by covered trenches. The concreted 
firing positions were open to the sky but entirely below ground level and thus 
inconspicuous; there were no conventional pillboxes with firing slits. These 
almost invisible strong points were surrounded by anti-tank ditches covered 
with planks and loose soil. Situated in flat, bare, rocky, stony terrain, they 


‘76 Armee-Befehl fiir den Angriff auf Tobruk, Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 1000/42 g.Kdos., 
18 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/22, fos. 42 ff., esp. fo. 43, subpara. 2. 

‘77 Fortification map of Tobruk, situation map of 20 and 21 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/ 
57K. 

‘78 Armee-Befehl (as n. 176), fos. 43 ff., subparas. 3 and 5; fo. 44, subpara. 3 (quotes); cf. Korps- 
befehl fiir den Angriff auf Tobruk am 20. 6. 42 frith, DAK/Abt. Ia No. 3849/42 g.Kdos., 19 June 
1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/51, fos. 143 ff., esp. fo. 144, subpara. 5a. 
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constituted an excellently camouflaged defensive system with a clear field of 
fire and good enfilading capabilities. One of the fortress’s disadvantages was 
that it possessed no real depth; there was nothing beyond the outer belt with its 
double line of strong points but some light defences and one or two old forts 
such as Pilastrino and Solaro. Although the ground in the west and south, 
where Rommel had attacked in 1941, was higher and deeply gullied in places, 
it was flat where it stretched away to the desert in the south and south-east. 
This meant that, although they had to negotiate the big outer anti-tank ditches 
exclusive to this sector, in addition to the usual barbed-wire entanglements and 
minefields, armoured formations could be deployed there en masse.'7° 


During the afternoon of 19 June 1942 and the ensuing night the armoured 
formations were able to perform their about-face and other preliminary evolu- 
tions completely undisturbed. The Afrikakorps took over the goth Division’s 
position and moved into its jumping-off area north-west of Belhamid with the 
armoured divisions forward (15th left, 21st right), the 15th Rifle Brigade in 
the rear, and the Italian XX (motorized) Corps on the left. The goth Light Di- 
vision was in the Bir Bu Kuraymisah—Sidi Rizq—Belhamid area. That evening, 
to simulate further movement eastwards by the Panzerarmee, it was ordered to 
advance via Kambut to the port of Bardiyah, which was occupied soon after- 
wards. The Italian Littorio (armoured) Division, which had just been brought 
up, secured the area east of Al Adam against attack from the south.'*® 
Discounting some minor flaws, the assault on Tobruk of 20 June was a com- 
plete success, and it has rightly been called ‘a prime example of co-ordination 
between air force and army formations’.'*' The preliminary attack by the 3rd 
Stuka Geschwader was very effective in itself; it destroyed the barbed-wire 
entanglements and adversely affected the morale of the 11th Indian Infantry 
Brigade, which was manning the south-east sector of the fortress. The German 
and Italian army artillery laid down concentrated fire—though not until the 
assault had begun'*?—on the two mobile corps’ narrow breakthrough area, 
and the engineers spanned the anti-tank ditch with prefabricated bridges. The 
enemy, who were taken completely by surprise, offered little initial resistance. 
The German armoured divisions reached the enemy bunker system within 
two hours, the first tanks crossed the anti-tank ditch at 08.30,'*? and it was not 
long before more tanks were being moved up into a bridgehead two kilometres 
wide. Enemy resistance now stiffened, however, and the Luftwaffe lent support 
by attacking in waves during the tank battles that ensued. The Afrikakorps 


' 'Taysen, Tobruk, 25 ff. 

180 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 53 (19 June 1942); situation 
map, 19 June 1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/24 K. 

‘8! Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 372. 

‘82 Artillery preparation was dispensed with so as to surprise the British (and demoralize them 
with the sudden sound of Stuka sirens): DAK KTB, 20 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 
196. 

‘83 Tbid., as opposed to Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 56. 
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reached the Sidi Mahmud intersection at midday, after fierce fighting; the 21st 
Armoured Division was on the Via Balbia by 12.00 and the 15th by 14.00. 

The Italian XX (motorized) Corps, on the other hand, had failed to take 
the outer ring of defences, so the Ariete (armoured) Division was introduced 
into the fortress behind 15th Armoured Division, whence it pushed on west 
and north-west. By 17.00 Afrikakorps HQ believed that the operation had 
succeeded and hoped to take the fortress ‘before the day is out’. This hope was 
not entirely fulfilled, though the town and harbour were in the hands of 21st 
Armoured two hours later, Fort Pilastrino surrendered, and Fort Solaro was 
taken by storm. At nightfall on 20 June two-thirds of the fortress had been 
occupied and 25,000 prisoners taken, and the remaining enemy were crowded 
together in the western sector. The final act did not commence until 05.30 
next day (21 June). Enemy resistance was only sporadic, and 21st Armoured 
reached the western belt of fortifications shortly after og.00. The Via Balbia, 
which traversed the fortified zone, was now open to Axis forces. At 09.40, 
on the Via Balbia some six kilometres west of Tobruk, Rommel met General 
Klopper, commander of the British forces, who ‘reported’ to him—in Rom- 
mel’s phrase'**—that the already captured fortress had surrendered. No fewer 
than 33,000 British troops, including five generals and brigadiers, were taken 
prisoner, 70 tanks destroyed, and 30 handed over undamaged. Great quantities 
of arms, ammunition, fuel, foodstuffs, and clothing were seized.'** 

The Luftwaffe, which played a substantial part in the capture of Tobruk, 
flew 588 sorties on 20 June—in other words, every operational aircraft took 
off three or four times—and the Italian air force flew 177. On 20 June 1942 
Fliegerfitihrer Afrika possessed over 260 aircraft, of which 145 were serviceable. 
Sorties flown in North Africa that month—counting X Air Corps machines 
brought in from Greece and Crete—totalled 7,035, the average daily num- 
ber of aircraft engaged being 234. This represented the high-water mark of 
the Luftwaffe’s operations in Africa; it never again achieved such operational 
density in that theatre. '*® 


(6) The Dialectic of Decisions: American Military Aid for Egypt and the 
‘Push to Suez’ Decision 


Reactions to the fall of Tobruk were exceptional on both sides. Churchill, 
who was paying his second wartime visit to Washington, heard the news from 
Roosevelt, whom he had just joined at the White House on the morning of 21 
June, and it was soon afterwards confirmed in a telegram sent via London by 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean Fleet. “This was one of the heaviest blows I can recall 
during the war,’ Churchill wrote in his memoirs. It was not the military defeat 

'8* DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 196 ff.; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 
19 VIII/20, fos. 56 ff. (20-1 June 1942); Rommel, Krieg, 153 ff. (quote: 162); cf. Playfair, Mediter- 
ranean, iii. 253 ff.; Orpen, War in the Desert, 311 ff. 

‘85 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 57 (21 June 1942). Of the 


prisoners taken, 10,000 were South Africans: Hancock, Smuts, 375. 
'86 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 372. 
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Map V.11.3. Capture of the Ghazalah Line 
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Map V.11.5. The Capture of Tobruk, 20-21 June 1942 
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Map V.u.6. The Advance from Tobruk to Matruh, 22-26 June 1942 
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Map V.1.7. The Battle of Marsa Matruh and the Advance to El Alamein, 26-30 June 
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alone that depressed him, but, more especially, its effect on the reputation 
of the British Army. At Singapore in February 85,000 men had surrendered 
to the numerically inferior Japanese; now, at Tobruk, another 33,000 had 
surrendered to an enemy only half as strong: ‘Defeat is one thing; disgrace 
another.’'®? General Ismay, Churchill’s personal chief of staff, also records 
that the news came to him as ‘a hideous and totally unexpected shock’, and 
that for the first time in his life he saw the Prime Minister flinch.'** Churchill’s 
horror did not, of course, escape the President, who asked what he could do 
to help in the present situation. Churchill asked for all the Sherman tanks he 
could spare'*’ to be sent to Egypt, whereupon Roosevelt instructed General 
Marshall, his army chief of staff, to examine the problem. The same day 
Marshall summoned Major-General Patton, commanding the Desert Training 
Center,'”° to Washington and instructed him to prepare an experienced desert 
combat group for action in Egypt with the 2nd US Armoured Division as 
its nucleus. However, it became steadily more apparent to Marshall’s staff of- 
ficers during their deliberations in the next few days that the American division 
would be of little immediate assistance to the British, particularly as it could 
not be expected to become operational until October or November. 

Addressing the Combined Chiefs of Staff on 25 June, Marshall proposed 
instead to send a fast convoy to Egypt laden with 300 M 4 (Sherman) tanks, 100 
105-mm. self-propelled guns, 150 specialists for the said weapons, and 4,000 
USAF personnel. Roosevelt and Churchill approved this proposal the same 
day. On 21 June it had been decided under the terms of the Arnold—Slessor— 
‘Towers agreement to reinforce the American air-force units that had been in 
Egypt since May: six USAF groups were to be sent to the Middle East, and 
three of them—one each of heavy and medium bombers and fighters—were 
readied for immediate shipment. The first of six fast transports put to sea on I 
July, and the first American aircraft arrived in Egypt at the end of the month. 
USAF ground personnel followed during the first half of August, and the tank 
and artillery shipments, one of which was sunk and had to be replaced, reached 
Egypt at the beginning of September.'*! 


187 Churchill, Second World War, vii. 346-7. '88 Ismay, Memoirs, 254. 

189 Ismay has ‘some Sherman tanks’: ibid. 255. 

19 Developed from Feb. 1942 onwards by Patton, GOC I Armd. Corps (1st and 2nd Armd. 
Divs.). Situated on the borders of California, Nevada, and Arizona, its function was to train US 
armd. formations for combat in North Africa: Blumenson, Patton, 121-2. 

1 'The accounts of the White House meetings on 21 June in Churchill (see n. 187), Ismay, Mem- 
oirs, 254 ff., and Bryant, Turn of the Tide, 386-7 (Brooke diary) are very condensed; better Pogue, 
George C. Marshall, ii. 332-3, and (for basic questions of fact and context) Matloff and Snell, 
Strategic Planning, 249 ff.; see also Gwyer and Butler, Grand Strategy, iii. 562, 607; Sherwood, 
White House Papers, ii. 594-5; Adams, Harry Hopkins, 283; Patton Papers, ii. 70; Blumenson, 
Patton, 123-4. Patton recommended employing two armoured divisions in Egypt. Stationed in 
Egypt since May 1942 had been a group of B-24 bombers, originally destined for China, which 
had initially mounted one raid each on the Ploiesti oilfields and the Italian Mediterranean Fleet. 
Pursuant to Roosevelt’s order of 23 June, it was reinforced with the bomber squadrons of the 
Tenth Air Force in India (24 heavy bombers, of which 10 were immediately available); Maj.-Gen. 
Brereton, who accompanied them to Cairo, set up USAF HQ Middle East there (soon afterwards 
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These developments are important for three reasons. First and foremost, 
the American tanks, guns, and aircraft arrived in time for the decisive battles 
at Alam Halfa and E] Alamein, where they largely determined the quantitative 
and qualitative superiority of the British armour, substantially reinforced the 
British artillery and improved its mobility, and gave the Allies overwhelming 
superiority in the air. Secondly, Roosevelt’s and Marshall’s spontaneous as- 
sistance enhanced the relationship between Churchill and the President and 
their respective military chiefs in a very special way, thereby endowing the 
Anglo-American alliance with a lasting basis of mutual trust. But thirdly, and 
this has been relatively unknown until now, the course of the aid operation 
demonstrates that the Americans were eager to commit their own land forces 
in the east of North Africa prior to ‘Torch’, but that they abandoned this 
intention in favour of generous consignments of arms to avoid confusing the 
Allied command structure. 

Far from arising spontaneously during the Anglo-American discussions re- 
ferred to above, however, this idea had a prior history. The US military attaché 
in Cairo, Colonel Fellers, was severely critical of British desert warfare. He had 
a poor opinion of the British generals and gave little for their chances against 
Rommel. In April and May 1942, therefore, he proposed that the United 
States should form, arm, and assume command of an international corps in 
the Middle East area and station a large force of bombers there as well. At 
the end of May he became specific: the United States should equip six divi- 
sions for this theatre, summoning the Tenth Air Force from India and, from 
America, two armoured and two infantry divisions and 300 heavy bombers. 
He submitted a similar recommendation after the fall of Tobruk.'”? Although 
the idea of unsolicited, large-scale intervention in Egypt found little favour 
with the military chiefs in Washington, it did at least prompt them to exam- 
ine the question, and the President expressed some interest in it. On ro June 
1942, when Vice-Admiral Mountbatten, the British Chief of Combined Op- 
erations,'°’ was conferring with Roosevelt ten days prior to Churchill’s visit, 
the President suggested that it might be better to send six US divisions to the 
Middle East or French North Africa instead of to England, as planned. He 
saw the Egyptian project as an alternative to ‘Gymnast’ (the landing in French 


renamed Ninth Air Force). The Anglo-American agreement of 21 June was signed by Lt.-Gen. 
Arnold (Commanding General, US Army Air Force), Rear-Adm. Towers (Chief, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, US Navy), and—representing Air Chief Marshal Portal (CAS, RAF)—Air Vice-Marshal 
Slessor. The six groups were to comprise one of heavy and two of medium bombers and three of 
fighters; Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 246 ff. 


12 Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 253-4. 

3 At Churchill’s instance, this post was created in March 1942 for Lord Mountbatten, then 
41, a relative of George VI’s and subsequently (as First Sea Lord in 1956) Admiral of the Fleet. 
Mountbatten’s task was to organize amphibious operations in a manner that spanned the three 
services. He was made a full member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and given the acting ranks 
of vice-admiral, lieutenant-general, and air marshal. As a commodore, he had been Adviser on 
Combined Operations, a less authoritative post, since October 1940. Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 
120 ff.; Hough, Mountbatten, 137 ff.; Ziegler, Mountbatten, 148 ff., 160 ff. 
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North Africa, later renamed ‘Torch’) and ‘Sledgehammer’ (preparations for 
an England-based ‘emergency’ landing in France in 1942), both of which were 
plans about which differences with the British still existed.'°* At the second 
meeting of the US and British chiefs of staff on 20 June, or the day before the 
two heads of government met, Marshall pronounced this undertaking feasible, 
and the Combined Military Transportation Committee worked out various 
plans for it in the days that followed. However, the talks between Roosevelt 
and Churchill showed that the Prime Minister could not be weaned away from 
his plan for a landing in North-West Africa, and it was because of the Trans- 
portation Committee’s misgivings about timing that the proposal to send 300 
tanks and 100 self-propelled guns was advanced on 25 June. Although further 
discussion was devoted to the possibility of intervening in Egypt during July 
and August 1942, the War Department laid it down on 2 July that the Middle 
East was ‘an area of British responsibility’, and that American forces there were 
to confine their activities to furnishing military supplies and co-operating with 
British forces ‘by mutual agreement’.'** 

The fall of Tobruk, in Churchill’s view an ‘unexplained, and, it seemed, 
unexplicable’ occurrence,'®* had still wider repercussions. Not only did it lead 
to a rapid deterioration in the Prime Minister’s relations with Auchinleck, 
whom he later blamed for the loss of the fortress in his memoirs,'®’ but it 
lent special force to a parliamentary censure motion tabled in London on 
25 June, which expressed no confidence in the government’s conduct of the 
war hitherto. What made this motion all the more embarrassing was that its 
proposer was an influential member of the Conservative Party and a personal 
friend of Churchill’s.'** It levelled criticism, not at ‘officers in the field’ but 
at ‘the central direction here in London’, and called for ‘a strong, full-time 
leader’ to head the Chiefs of Staff Committee, in other words, a genuine, fully 
responsible commander-in-chief of the British Army such as had existed in the 
past—indeed, a ‘Supreme War Commander with almost unlimited powers’.'*° 

Sir Stafford Cripps, now Leader of the Lower House and a member of 
the war cabinet, was later, in November, to recommend the appointment of a 


‘4 Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 235. 

5 Thid. 254 (quotes). 

16 Churchill, Second World War, vii. 354. 

197 Thid. viii. 8; the fall of Tobruk was ‘an unfortunate page in British military history’. See also 
Connell, Auchinleck, 593-4. 

18 Sir John Wardlaw-Milne was chairman of the important all-party Select Committee on 
National Expenditure. His motion was seconded by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes and 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, formerly secretary of state for war. Churchill regarded the censure motion 
as ‘a serious challenge’ (Second World War, vii. 355). Keyes, a First World War hero and a 
colourful if controversial figure, was an old friend of Churchill’s. Despite his age (nearly 70), 
Churchill had appointed him Director of Combined Operations in July 1940 but replaced him 
with Mountbatten in Oct. 1941 (see n. 193). Roskill, Churchill, 38, 83, 104, 110, 131, 176; Gilbert, 
Finest Hour, 126, 270; on Keyes’s maladroit speech during the censure debate: Churchill, Second 
World War, vii. 360. 

°° Churchill rejected Wardlaw-Milne’s proposal in his response on 2 July on the grounds that 
it was undemocratic, such powers being quasi-dictatorial; Second World War, vii. 359-60, 368. 
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‘Super C.-in-C.’ of the navy along similar lines.”°° Before Churchill addressed 
Parliament on 2 July Cripps handed him a detailed report summarizing the 
military charges against the government and containing express criticism of 
Auchinleck and other senior commanders in the Middle East: Cairo had been 
‘over-optimistic’ in its reports; British generalship in Africa was inferior to 
Rommel’s, especially in mechanized warfare tactics; co-operation between the 
individual services was not good enough; and British tanks, anti-tank guns, 
and aircraft were still outmatched by the Germans’ after nearly three years 
of war.”°' Churchill succeeded in pacifying his critics with one of his great 
wartime speeches. He began by stating, with relish, that Auchinleck had been 
just as surprised by the fall of Tobruk as he himself, and went on to give an 
effective account of the scene at the White House and Roosevelt’s pledge of 
assistance. The motion of no confidence was defeated by 475 votes to 25, and 
President Roosevelt sent Churchill a congratulatory telegram reading: ‘Good 


for you.’?” 


On the Allied side, shock at the loss of Tobruk had reinforced the American 
intention of entering the war in Africa by way of Egypt and then, when this 
plan was dropped, triggered the massive shipments of American arms for the 
Egyptian front that contributed to Montgomery’s victory at E] Alamein. On 
the Axis side, it was finally decided to launch the ‘push to Suez’. News of 
the swift capture of a fortress that been so fiercely contested the previous year 
sent Hitler and Mussolini into such raptures that they forgot all their existing 
plans. On both sides, therefore, Tobruk became the historic crux from which 
flowed the fundamental decisions that led directly to the decisive battle at El 
Alamein and, by so doing, decided the outcome of the war in North Africa. 
In the first place, the capture of Tobruk spelt the end of the Malta project. 
On 20 June Cavallero, outwardly its keenest advocate, drafted a letter to Hitler 
from the Duce in which he stressed that Malta was central to Italy’s strategic 
plans, but that the Italian navy needed 40,000 tonnes of oil in order to carry 
out the landing operation. He consequently requested Hitler’s ‘personal in- 
tervention’ in the matter, pointing out that August was the last possible date 
for the landing and that time was short.”** The letter went off the following 
day. Likewise on 20 June, Ciano noted that General Carboni, the commander 
of one of the divisions earmarked for the assault on Malta and well known 
for his anti-German sentiments,”** had referred to the Malta project in very 
pessimistic terms during a visit to Rome. He expected it to be a monumental 
disaster for technical reasons; the preparations were ‘childish’, there was a 
shortage of suitable equipment, and the troops would either fail to get ashore 
209 Roskill, Churchill, 139. 201 Churchill, Second World War, vii. 357 ff. 
202 Thid. 363 ff. (quote: 369). 
203 Mussolini to Hitler, 21 June 1942, repr. in Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 274 ff. (20 June 
1942) and Seconda controffensiva, annexe 42/2, 375 ff. See Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 500 (22 


June 1942). The Comando Supremo had requested 30,000 t. oil in mid-June; Meier-Dérnberg, 
Olversorgung, 74 ff. 204 Historical Dictionary, 102-3. 
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or be quickly annihilated if they did so. All his fellow commanders shared this 
view, he asserted, but none of them dared to voice it for fear of ‘reprisals’ from 
Cavallero. Ciano added that he himself was more than ever convinced that the 
operation would never take place.*°* For his part, Cavallero inferred from the 
fall of Tobruk that Malta must be taken now of all times, because it would 
be impossible—as heretofore—to attain any real operational freedom in Libya 
unless supplies by sea were secured. He did, of course, realize that the solu- 
tion of the oil problem was a precondition of the Malta project as well as the 
Egyptian offensive, and he emphasized as much to Rintelen on 23 June, when 
the latter told him that the stocks captured at Tobruk were quite sufficient to 
warrant a continuation of the offensive, and that the Malta project should be 
dispensed with entirely. Cavallero also drew attention to the danger that an 
invasion of Egypt might provoke an Allied landing in Tunisia, and requested 
Hitler’s precise opinion on Malta.’ 

This was communicated by return. In a letter dated 23 June, which Rin- 
telen delivered the same evening, Hitler fervently implored the Duce not to 
squander a unique opportunity to end the African campaign in short order. 
“This moment’ after the fall of Tobruk seemed to him ‘a historic turning- 
point, militarily speaking’, wrote Hitler, ‘for fate has presented us, Duce, with 
a chance that will never recur a second time, or not, at any rate, in the same 
theatre of war. To exploit it as swiftly and ruthlessly as possible is, in my 
view, the supreme military commandment.’ The British Eighth Army was 
‘virtually destroyed’. Tobruk was a good harbour for supplies—this proved 
to be a misapprehension—and a railway line connected it with Egypt. As so 
often before, Hitler recommended a pre-emptive strike: ‘Unless our forces 
now advance, if at all possible into the heart of Egypt’, American long-range 
bombers capable of ‘reaching southern Italy’ would soon be stationed there, 
and British and American troops could regroup and resume the offensive. 
This time Egypt could ‘possibly be wrested away from Britain’. The ‘possibly’ 
showed that Hitler himself was not entirely confident, even now, but he went 
straight on to say that the conquest of Egypt would have ‘worldwide’ reper- 
cussions. Taken in conjunction with the German offensive in the south of the 
Soviet Union, it would mean that ‘the whole oriental edifice of the British 
Empire’ could be laid in ruins. 

Thus, in his best dictatorial style, Hitler offered Mussolini ‘some advice, 
at this historically unique juncture, from a deeply concerned heart’, namely, 
that he should order operations to continue until the British troops were com- 
pletely annihilated, for ‘the goddess of success in battle passes generals only 
once’.*°’ What is interesting is the historical parallel Hitler employed in order 


205 


Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 499 (20 June 1942). See Reuth, Entscheidung, 201 and n. 432. 
Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 276-7 (22-3 June 1942). Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesge- 
nosse, 169, mentions only that he had, on the morning of 22 June, spoken to Cavallero in favour 
of Malta and against Egypt. 

07 Hitler to Mussolini, 23 June 1942 (copy), BA-MA RM 7/235, fos. 225 ff. Repr. in Reuth, 
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to substantiate the improbable. If the pursuit of the Eighth Army were not 
maintained, he wrote, there would be a repetition of what had happened in 
1941, when the British suddenly stopped short before Tripoli and transferred 
their troops to Greece; it was only this ‘cardinal error’ that had enabled Cyre- 
naica to be reconquered with German assistance.”°* Hitler may also have been 
thinking of his own ‘cardinal error’ outside Dunkirk. Of Dunkirk, even more 
than of Tripoli, where the exhausted Western Desert Force had dangled at 
the end of an overextended supply-line, could it be said that someone had 
neglected to grasp the hem of the divine robe. 

Mussolini could no more throw off the euphoria of the moment than he 
could resist Hitler’s mesmeric pathos, especially as he himself was thinking 
along the same lines. Fearful lest his generals should fail to follow up the latest 
success, he shared Hitler’s exclusive faith in Rommel’s advice.*°? Given his 
own constitutional status and that of the army, however, he had to reach an 
accommodation with the Comando Supremo, so his message to Hitler, which 
he transmitted to Rintelen on 24 June, represented a compromise between his 
own optimistic attitude and Cavallero’s reservations. Rintelen was to inform 
Hitler ‘that he [Mussolini] entirely shared the Fthrer’s belief that there now 
existed a historic opportunity to conquer Egypt which must be exploited’. At 
the same time, he pointed out that the difficulty of the push into Egypt lay 
less ‘in the fighting on land’ than in ‘the transport situation at sea’. Malta had 
revived and would have to be neutralized, since the island could not be taken 
‘forthwith’; this was an ‘essential precondition’ of the pursuit to the Nile. It 
was also ‘necessary’, however, to ‘replenish the Fleet with fuel oil’.”’° 

Mussolini’s general endorsement of Hitler’s appeal had clinched matters. 
Now that Hitler, Rommel, and Mussolini were pressing on, all that Cavallero— 
and, subsequently, Kesselring—could do was to limit the operational objective. 
The restrictive allusions in Mussolini’s statement (neutralization of Malta, fuel 
oil) presented the chief of the Comando Supremo with some suitable opportu- 
nities. On the strength of the Duce’s reply, the Comando Supremo postponed 
the capture of Malta until the beginning September, i.e. indefinitely.”'’ On 
21 June, the day Tobruk fell, the Duce had reiterated his directive of 5 May, 
which simultaneously permitted the Panzerarmee to advance as far as the Sidi 
Umar—Halfaya—Sollum line if Tobruk could be taken in short order—so re- 
connaissance patrols were once more allowed—but forbade the bulk of the 
army to cross it. It had also, because of the still extant Malta project, subjected 
the operation to a deadline of 20 May. This timetable had naturally been in- 


Entscheidung, 250-1, doc. 13; It.: Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 277-8; Seconda controffensiva, 
377-6, annexe 43. Rintelen delivered the letter at 20.00 on 23 June; Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 
5105/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fos. 111-12, esp. fo. 111. 


208 Hitler to Mussolini (as n. 207), fo. 226, likewise fo. 227. 
209 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 500 (22 June 1942). 

Dt. General Rom, 24 June 1942 (as n. 207), fos. 111-12. 
211 See sect. [V.111.2 at n. 208 (Boog). 
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validated, but the resumption of the offensive—possibly extending into the 
Egyptian interior—was scheduled for the autumn of 1942, or after the capture 
of Malta.”’* Cavallero, too, confirmed on 21 June that it was ‘the Comando 
Supremo’s intention’ to ‘continue operations until the positions on the Egyp- 
tian frontier have been occupied’, whereafter reinforcements of aircraft and 
light naval forces could be withdrawn for Malta. Rintelen prudently added, 
however, that the directive allowed for ‘the possibility of pursuing the enemy 
into Egypt as well with mobile forces’. That evening Cavallero duly instructed 
Bastico to ‘speed up the occupation of the Sollum—Halfaya position’ and to oc- 


cupy the oasis of Giarabub. Meanwhile, preparations must be made to transfer 


air-force units.”!? 


On the evening of 22 June Rommel had requested that ‘existing limita- 
tions on [his] freedom of movement’ be lifted. “The condition and morale of 
the troops’, he radioed to Rome, together with ‘the current supply situation 
resulting from captured stocks and the enemy’s current weakness, warrant pur- 
suing him deep into Egyptian territory.’?'* Kesselring and Bastico endorsed 
Rommel’s request the next day, 23 June,’’* and in the early hours of 24 June (at 
00.30, Hitler’s letter and Mussolini’s assent having intervened) Rintelen sent 
Rommel his release order: ‘Duce approves Panzerarmee’s intention of pursu- 
ing the enemy into Egypt.’’'® Cavallero, who returned to Africa to confer on 
25 June, abandoned his resistance thereafter, as did Kesselring, whom Hitler 
instructed accordingly.”’’ 


212, Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5069/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 7 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fos. 77-8 
(original), 74 ff. (copy), here 74-5. 

213 Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5102/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 21 June 1942, ibid., fo. 106; Dt. General 
Rom/Ia No. 1665/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 22 June 1942, ibid., fo. 108. 

214 Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5042/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 23 June 1942, ibid., fo. 110. 

215 Dt. General Rom, 24 June 1942 (as n. 207), fo. 111. 

216 Rintelen No. 5106/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., urgent, to Pz.AOK for OB, 24 June 1942, 00.30, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/2zz2, fo. 249. 

217 Considerable obscurity surrounds Kesselring’s (and Rintelen’s) attitude to the Alamein 
push, especially as contemporary sources are few (Rintelen’s telegram and, with reservations, 
Cavallero’s diary). On the one hand, the two men had always been on Cavallero’s side and 
advocated taking Malta before advancing into Egypt; on the other, there is Rintelen’s teletype 
message to the Operations Department on 24 June 1942 (see nn. 207 and 215) to the effect that 
early on 23 June Kesselring and Bastico had actually ‘proposed . . . that the offensive towards 
Egypt be continued’ (fo. 111). Kesselring states that on 22 June he approved Rommel’s order 
to advance on Sidi Barrani because this would not jeopardize the Malta project (Soldat, 173), 
but Rintelen’s telegram makes no mention of Sidi Barrani. Mellenthin reports an argument on 
21 June between Kesselring, who wanted to withdraw aircraft for Malta, and Rommel, who 
wanted to press on to the Suez Canal. He further states that Rommel sent his ADC, Berndt 
(in civilian life an under-secretary at the Reich propaganda ministry), to Hitler the same night 
(Panzer Battles, 118). Cavallero (Comando Supremo, 278 ff.) says that Kesselring warned against 
pushing deep into Egypt, not only on 25 June but on the following day as well, at the so-called 
‘marshals’ conference’ at Sidi Barrani (attended by Cavallero, Bastico, Kesselring, and Rommel). 
This he allegedly did in direct opposition to Rommel’s optimism, pointing out that the heavily 
outnumbered and exhausted Luftwaffe would be up against an enemy air force that was completely 
intact (Kesselring, Soldat, 166-7; Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 281-2). However, the decision 
had long been taken by then, and it is clear that all present were simply at pains to reaffirm their 
respective positions (cf. Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, ii. 987 n. 142, who assumes this 
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On 22 June, only six months after Rommel’s promotion to colonel-general, 
Hitler had rewarded him for the capture of Tobruk by promoting him to be- 
come, ‘with immediate effect’, the German army’s youngest field marshal.?'® 
There is little doubt that Rommel construed this exceptional honour,”!? which 
provoked considerable annoyance in Italian quarters,” not only as an endorse- 
ment of his previous generalship but also as an encouragement to continue his 
victorious progress into Egypt. 


(c) The Advance to El Alamein (Map V.11.6) 


Rommel had not, of course, lingered quietly in Tobruk on 21 June to await 
his supreme commander’s decision. That would not have accorded with his 
temperament or with German military precepts, still less with the exigencies of 
desert warfare. He was pressing on towards the Egyptian frontier even before 
fighting ceased in Tobruk, and his rapid progress, which met with almost no 
resistance from the retreating British, once more enforced a decision on Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

The goth Light Division had not participated in the capture of Tobruk, hav- 
ing screened it in the east, south-east, and south. At 19.00 on 19 June Rommel 
ordered it to prepare ‘for action in the east’. It was to occupy the Bardiyah— 
Kambut area forthwith, secure its southern approaches, and reconnoitre as far 
as the Tariq Capuzzo. It advanced the same evening in three groups (Menton, 
Kaiser, Kost), reported the fortress of Bardiyah devoid of enemy early on the 
morning of 20 June, and soon afterwards occupied Capuzzo without meeting 
any resistance. Panzerarmee now ordered the entire division to move into the 
Bardiyah area and go on to the defensive. The designated sector was occupied 
that afternoon.”' 


only in Kesselring’s case). Rommel reportedly claimed that he could be in Cairo or Alexandria 
within ten days (Kesselring, Soldat, 167), or even by 30 June (Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 281). 
See Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 1770-1; Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 380 ff.; 
Reuth, Entscheidung, 202-3. 


218 Personalakte Erwin Rommel/Personal-Nachweis, BA-MA Pers. 6/15. 

19 Details in Stumpf, Wehrmacht-Elite, 26 n. 40, 132-3, 141, 290, 308; id., ‘Logistik’, 228 (the 
symbolic nature of Rommel’s promotion on 22 June 1942 and Manstein’s on 1 July, which were 
structurally similar). 

220 Mussolini saw it as symbolic of Germany’s sole claim to victory at Tobruk. It also dis- 
rupted the carefully balanced German-Italian rank structure in the Mediterranean: Cavallero 
and Bastico, being Rommel’s superiors, had now to be promoted marshal as well (Ciano, Diaries 
1939-1943, 501-2, 23 and 26 June 1942, with angry comments), and Kesselring lost his one- 
grade advantage over Rommel and the two Italians. Cavallero was promoted Marshal of Italy on 
1 July 1942 (Rintelen 419 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 July 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fo. 123, subpara. 5), 
and Bastico’s promotion followed in August (Historical Dictionary, 63). Kesselring’s somewhat 
mirthless postwar comment was that the diamonds [to Rommel’s Knight’s Cross] should have 
been enough for him (Soldat, 172). Rommel was 50 years old at the time of his promotion. Unlike 
the aforementioned, he took it calmly (‘I would rather he had given me one more division,’ he 
told his wife) and forgot to change his epaulettes until Kesselring gave him his before Alamein 
(Rommel Papers, 232). 

221 go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, 19-20 June 1942, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fos. 66 ff., fo. 67 (quote). 
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Back in Tobruk with the Afrikakorps on the evening of 20 June, 21st Ar- 
moured Division received its orders for the following morning: it was to open 
the Via Balbia at Sidi Dawud from the west and then push further east. It 
did not, however, come to this because the storming of the fortress was still 
incomplete. At 13.25 on 21 June the division received a warning order to set 
off at 16.00 for the area south-east of the Kambut airfield, which it reached by 
09.30 on 22 June.””” 

‘Towards midday on 21 June, while the 21st Armoured Division was pressing 
on eastwards, Rommel instructed 15th Armoured, too, to advance into the area 
south-east of Kambut. Having rested there for one or two days, the Afrikakorps 
was then, ‘after another southward movement’, to advance ‘east across the 
wire fence in order to cut off Sollum’.’?? The two divisions advanced along 
the Via Balbia, one behind the other, turned south when east of Kambut on 
22 June, and crossed the Tariq al Abd. The three divisions of the Italian 
XX (motorized) Corps (Littorio, Trieste, Ariete) followed, but swung south 
before reaching Kambut and positioned themselves behind the Afrikakorps. 
The goth Light Division, which was still on the coast between Bardiyah and 
Sollum, also turned south on 23 June, its place being taken by elements of the 
Italian XXI Corps.”** 

Nehring had received new orders from Panzerarmee on the afternoon of 22 
June: the rest days were cancelled, and he was forthwith to set off eastwards 
once more because the enemy was ‘in full retreat to the east’ and must be 
given ‘no time . . . to get settled again’.’”* In the course of 23 June the Panz- 
erarmee deployed for an ‘extensive attack on the enemy forces in the Ridotta 
Maddalena—Sidi Barrani—Sollum area’.’?® Having first thrust into the Garet 
ed Doma area, unmolested by the enemy, the two armoured divisions pushed 
south on the following day and prepared to ‘attack eastwards across the wire 
fence on either side of the track’.”?” Panzerarmee began its major assault on the 
frontier defences during the evening of 23 June. The Afrikakorps’s two Ger- 
man armoured divisions, which as usual formed the spearhead, were delayed 
for various reasons and could not set off until 18.00 (21st Armoured) and 18.40 
(15th Armoured). The enemy forces to their front were only weak and soon 
withdrew. Leading elements of the Kampfgruppe Marcks (goth Light Divi- 
sion) reached the frontier fence at 18.15, and engineers covered by artillery 
proceeded to clear a broad lane through the minefield. The 21st Armoured 


222 91. Pz.Div. KTB, 20-2 June 1942, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, fos. 23-5; time as DAK KTB, 22 
June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 204. 

223 DAK KTB, 21 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 202. The fence marked the frontier. 

224 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 61 (22 June 1942); situation 
maps, 22-3 June 1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/24 K; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 202 ff.; 21. 
Pz.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/8, fos. 24 ff.; go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-90/13, fos. 71 ff. 
(21-3 June 1942). 

25 DAK KTB, 22 June 1942, 13.00, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 204. 

226 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 62 (23 June 1942). 

27 DAK KTB, 22 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 204 ff., 205 (quote); situation map, 
23 June 1942, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/24 K. 
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Division, which also reached the fence at 19.15, advanced about five kilo- 
metres beyond it until the light failed, and the other two divisions reached 
the fence by 20.30.’”* In view of the weakness of the British forces opposing 
the attackers (7th Armoured Division, 5th Indian Division), Panzerarmee HQ 
could assume that the frontier position was not to be defended, and that enemy 
forces would fight a delaying action while withdrawing to a position in the rear, 
probably Matruh. For that reason, Rommel gave orders during the night that 
the enemy should be ‘ruthlessly pursued’ in the coming days as well.?”? 

The 21st Armoured division, whose evening report to Corps had stated 
that, despite the hard fighting of recent days, the men were in an ‘aggressive 
and confident’ mood, advanced further during the night. It still possessed 40 
tanks, though 21 of them were normal Panzer IIIs and only 6 armed with 
long-barrelled cannon, and it described its supply situation as ‘adequate’.”*° 
The two German armoured divisions first pushed east and then swung north- 
east. When the 5th Indian Division evacuated its strong point at Al Qarat 
al Hamra, south-east of Sollum, it became clear that the British intended to 
abandon the Sollum front too, and Rommel specified the day’s objective as 
the area 50 kilometres east of Sidi Barrani. But the Afrikakorps was delayed 
by lack of fuel—the transport columns failed to keep up—and the goth Light 
Division and the 3rd and 580th Reconnaissance Battalions reached the area 
south-east of Sidi Barrani by nightfall.?*! 

Attacks by the British Desert Air Force had greatly intensified since 24-5 
June, and the Panzerarmee was sustaining heavy losses. The Luftwaffe could 
not match the speed of Rommel’s advance, and he now lacked—and was never 
to regain—the continuous support afforded by German air superiority, which 
had hitherto been one of the basic preconditions of his success.”?? When the 
German reconnaissance battalions reached the outer defences of Matruh on 
the evening of 25 June, Rommel decided to attack the next day, even though no 
very accurate reconnaissance reports were available. “We entered on the battle 
with only the vaguest idea of the British dispositions’, Mellenthin, Rommel’s 
Ic, wrote later?*?—a deficiency which led to major miscalculations. The bulk 
of the Panzerarmee had approached Matruh on 26 June, and the two British 
armoured divisions stationed on the track to Siwa (1st and 7th) were driven 


28 DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 207-8; go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/ 
13, fo. 74; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, fo. 27 (23 June 1942). 

229 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 62; DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 
24-200/40, fo. 208 (23 June 1942). 

230 21. Pz.Div. KTB, 23 June 1942, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, fo. 27. 

31 DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 209-10; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA- 
MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 63-4 (24 June 1942); map of Sidi Barrani (after the captured British 
1:250,000 map), 22-6 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/57 K. 

232 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 119, 121. On 25 June the Pz.Armee had fighter cover once more; 
on 26 and 27 June, the crucial days outside Matruh, it was almost non-existent. On this, and on 
the fact that the Eighth Army’s huge supply-columns reached the Alamein position unmolested 
by the Luftwaffe: Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 386 ff. On British air activity: Playfair, 
Mediterranean, iii. 287-8. 233 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 121. 
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back. Meanwhile, Matruh was hemmed in on the south-west and west by the 
Italian infantry divisions. Panzerarmee HQ was expecting a delaying action 
here too, so its first concern was to drive the British armoured formations away 
from the fortress.”** 

The British Eighth Army in the Matruh area consisted of ‘two very strong 
wings and a weak centre’. In the north, forward of the fortress itself and 
enclosed by a dense minefield, was X Corps, consisting of the 50th British 
and roth Indian Divisions. Further south came a sparsely mined gap of some 
15 kilometres, and then, south of the rising ground at Sidi Hamza, another 
densely mined zone defended by XIII Corps, the 2nd New Zealand Division 
recently brought in from Syria, and the British rst Armoured Division.?** 
On 25 June Auchinleck assumed command of the Eighth Army in Ritchie’s 
place.”*° 

The German attack began on the afternoon of 26 June. ‘Purely by chance’?*’ 
it impinged on the weak British centre and breached it. On 27 June, although 
the 21st Armoured Division had to assist it against enemy artillery, the goth 
Light Division broke through the roth Indian Division and reached the coast 
road, thereby severing the stronghold from its hinterland. Taking advantage 
of this, 21st Armoured proceeded to encircle the 2nd New Zealand Division 
from the north and east. Rommel, who accompanied the attack, believed that 
he was up against the rst Armoured Division alone, not an entire corps. In 
fact, his 23 tanks and 600 infantrymen were confronted by 159 tanks, 60 of 
them Grants,?** and 21st Armoured’s position became critical on the evening 
of 27 June, the more so since the British 22nd Armoured Brigade prevented 
a link-up with 15th Armoured, which was supposed to encircle Minqar Qaim 
from the south, and fuel and ammunition were running low. 

On 27 June, however, General Gott, commanding the British XIII Corps, 
ordered his men to fall back on the Fuka position.”*? During the night of 
27-8 June the 1st Armoured Division withdrew to the south and east and 
the 2nd New Zealand Division broke through the centre of 21st Armoured— 
an escape that involved fierce hand-to-hand fighting and the perpetration of 
atrocities on prisoners.’*° Simultaneously, X Corps broke out of Matruh, and 


234 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 66 (26 June 1942). 

235 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 121. 

236 Maj.-Gen. Rees, GOC roth Indian Div., was replaced on 21 June, Maj.-Gen. Messervy, 
GOC 7th Armd. Div., on 23 June, and Lt.-Gen. Ritchie, Eighth Army commander, and Whiteley, 
his chief of staff, on 25 June. Auchinleck (with Dorman-Smith as his chief of staff) additionally 
assumed command of the Eighth Army at the instance of Air Marshal Tedder, AOC.-in-C. Middle 
East. Auchinleck’s first step, shortly before midnight on 25 June, was to order the army to withdraw 
to the Alamein position. Connell, Auchinleck, 610 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 285 ff. 

237 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 122. 

238 Tbid. 121-2; evening report of 21. Pz.Div., 27 June 1942, 21.00, BA-MA RH 24-200/46, fos. 
292-3. A general account of the fighting around Matruh in Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 281 ff. 

239 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 291 ff.; Connell, Auchinleck, 619-20; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 
123-4. 

240 "The 2nd New Zealand Division’s breakthrough at Minqar Qaim was conducted by Brig. 
Inglis, commander of the 4th New Zealand Brigade, who had assumed command of the division in 
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sizeable elements of that formation succeeded in getting away through gaps 
in the encircling Germans. The two Italian infantry corps, the 580th Re- 
connaissance Battalion, and Rommel’s combat group encountered ‘stubborn 
resistance’ when attacking the fortress on 28 June and made but slow progress, 
whereas the goth Light Division advanced more rapidly. The enemy made 
further attempts to break out during the night, some of which were foiled. 
The next day (29 June) the German formations to the east and south, followed 
from the west by the Bersaglieri of the Italian XXI Corps, managed to storm 
the fortress. Over 6,000 prisoners were taken, and the spoils included large 
supply-dumps and equipment sufficient for a division.”*! The 21st Armoured 
Division cut off some British transport columns near Fuka and took another 
1,600 prisoners, so the number of prisoners taken during the battle for Matruh 
totalled around 8,000. The British 50th Infantry and 1st Armoured Divisions 
were badly mauled.?* 


The British commander’s precipitate order to withdraw had extricated the 
Afrikakorps from a precarious position that might well have resulted in the 


place of the wounded (but present) Gen. Freyberg. His orders to the brigade, which had experience 
of night fighting, were to approach in silence ‘and then assault with bayonet, bullet, and grenade’. 
With the roth Bn. in the centre, the zoth Bn. on the left, and the 28th (Maori) Bn. on the right, it 
was to make a breach in the narrow ridge at Bir Abu Batta through which the rest of the division 
could pass. When the attack encountered strong German resistance the New Zealanders charged, 
‘shouting and cheering’. The fiercest fighting raged in the 104th Rifle Regt.’s MT park. ‘Here, 
for a few minutes, there was the “impassioned drama” of war. No chances could be taken. Kill or 
be killed. The bayonet was used with a terrifying effect,’ records New Zealand’s Official History 
(Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 103 ff., quotes 104 and 109, map 106; see also Playfair, Mediterranean, 
ili. 282-3; Pitt, Crucible, ii. 122 ff.). The fighting was so intense that Inglis and the remainder of 
the division skirted Bir Abu Batta to the south. The brunt of the New Zealanders’ assault was 
borne at 01.28 by the rst Bn. of the 104th Rifle Regt., which sustained ‘very heavy’ casualties, 
“because the enemy took the bn. by surprise and cut it down in close combat’ (21. Pz. Div. KTB, 28 
June 1942, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, fos. 25-6). According to KTB DAK, 27 June 1942, ‘breaches of 
international law occurred .. . in the course of this fighting, e.g. the butchering of wounded, etc.’ 
(BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 225, which erroneously refers to the 3rd Bn. of the roth Rifle Regt.). 
Gen. Nehring reported that ‘some New Zealand troops fought with knives’ (Feldzug, MGFA, 
Studie T-3, pt. 7, 158). The incident to which all sources refer was the overrunning of No. 4 Coy., 
1st Bn., ro4th Rifle Regt., together with elements of the regimental HQ, the signals platoon, and, 
more especially, the regimental aid-post under Stabsarzt [captain, medical corps] Dr Tanzer (the 
‘parked German transport’ [!] of the NZ Official History, 109). No. 4 Coy. lost 80 dead and No. 
1 Platoon of No. 3 Coy., which was stationed behind it, 20. Most of those killed, including the 
Stabsarzt and medical orderlies, were bayoneted to death, and ‘the ambulances containing the 
day’s wounded, who had not yet been transported to the rear, were destroyed by fire’ (detailed 
account in Aberger, Taysen, and Ziemer, ‘Bataillon’, 184 ff., quote: 185). The New Zealanders too 
suffered heavily: No. 4 Coy. alone left 70 dead behind (ibid. 186). On the historiographic treatment 
of the incident cf. Pitt, Crucible, ii. 125: ‘Unfortunately it would seem that German wounded were 
also killed .. .. But it was soon over’; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 124 n. 2. From the New Zealand 
Army’s point of view, Mingar Qaim occupies ‘an epic place in the annals of desert warfare’ (Pitt, 
Crucible, ii. 124; see also Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 110-11, the painting facing 102 on p. 10 of 
the illustrated section, and the photographic frontispiece; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 293). 


41 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 68 ff., spoils fo. 73; go. le. 
Afr.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fos. 77 ff.; 21. Pz.Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, fos. 
32 ff. (all 27-9 June 1942); Rommel, Krieg, 170, with Liddell Hart’s correction in Rommel Papers, 
238 n.1. 24 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 124. 
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Panzerarmee’s destruction. Its weakness in tanks, acute shortage of supplies, 
and lack of air support signalled that a shift in the balance of power had 
already occurred—one of which most historians fail to take note until they come 
to describe the battles of Alamein, when success finally deserted Rommel. 
Notwithstanding the fragile basis on which it was fought, however, the battle 
for Matruh was another ‘brilliant German victory’ that encouraged the Pan- 
zerarmee’s commander to continue his swift advance.’** Panzerarmee’s battle 
report stated that Matruh was ‘the last fortress with a developed harbour on 
the West Egyptian coast’, that the British had again sustained heavy losses, 
and that not even the recently summoned 2nd New Zealand Division had 
managed to turn the tide. German forces had occupied the many good British 
airfields between Matruh and Al Daba and thereby driven the Royal Air 
Force back into the Nile Delta—not a very watertight argument in view of the 
Luftwaffe’s failure to keep up and the RAF’s growing superiority. ‘What now 
remained to be done’, the battle report goes on, ‘was to tackle the fortifications 
in the Alamein narrows.’*** The Afrikakorps’ war diary, by contrast, points 
to some more disturbing facts: the supply situation was ‘still tight because 
[our] lines of communication are growing steadily longer. The tank situation 
is worsening from day to day. In all, 41 tanks are still operational today.’*** The 
21st Armoured Division had only one day’s supply of water left, and the light 
and heavy field howitzers were out of ammunition.**° Drained and exhausted 
after completing a breakneck fighting advance of over 500 kilometres in 10 
days, Panzerarmee Afrika reached the E] Alamein narrows on 30 June 1942. 
That day it deployed some 12-15 kilometres west of E] Alamein in readiness 
to attack the British position early on the morning of 1 July. “We are 130 
kilometres from Alexandria,’ the goth Light Division’s war diary recorded. 
“West and south-west of E] Alamein the enemy has established his last, albeit 
heavily fortified, position before the Nile crossing, which he will presumably 
defend to the last with all the forces at his disposal.’?*’ 


3. THE PERPLEXITIES OF WAR: THE ORDER 
TO ADVANCE INTO EGyptT CONSIDERED 


Describing the condition of his army after the capture of Tobruk, Rommel 
notes in his memoirs that ‘weeks of very hard fighting against an enemy supe- 
rior in numbers and equipment’ had left their mark on his own men as well. 
Now, however, ‘the provisioning of another offensive thrust’ had been rendered 
possible by the acquisition of a ‘vast haul of ammunition, petrol, foodstufts, 


Ibid. 119, 121, 125. 

244 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 73-4 (29 June 1942). 

45 DAK KTB, 28 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 231. 

246 91. Pz.Div. KTB, 28 June 1942, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, fo. 36. 

*47 12 km.: go. le. Afr.Div. (ATB, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fo. 85); 20 km.: It. XX 
Corps (Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 75, 30 June 1942). 
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and equipment of all kinds’.’** This was an allusion to an important aspect of 
the desert war, the practice and—in the case of German and Italian troops— 
urgent necessity of raiding enemy supply-depots on a grand scale in order to 
supplement one’s own erratic flow of supplies. Despite its great importance, 
this factor is often underestimated by historians of the Desert War: Rommel’s 
offensives cannot be understood without reference to these massive hauls, and 
the seizure of enemy supply-depots and the acquisition of watering-places 
were important factors in operational planning.**° 

Rommel goes on to say that he had been told in Rome, ‘more than once’, that 
the supplies required by his army could not be guaranteed unless he captured 
the harbours at Tobruk and Matruh. However, his ‘main reason’ for deciding 
to press on into Egypt had been that the depleted Eighth Army should be 
given no opportunity to establish ‘a new front’ and bring up fresh troops from 
the Near East.’*° 

As further developments showed, Rommel’s hopes remained unfulfilled. 
Apart from their limited discharging capacity, the harbours at Tobruk and 
Matruh lay within range of the British and American aircraft based in Egypt. 
As a purely military port, Tobruk possessed inadequate cargo-handling facili- 
ties, and Benghazi and Darnah were never able entirely to replace Tripoli as a 
port of discharge. Though not inconsiderable, the supplies seized at Tobruk’*! 
were far from sufficient to nourish an operation with a long-range objective 
if shipments declined—and Malta’s reviving strength made this a real danger. 
In May 1942, however, landings seemed so substantial?** that Rommel, Hitler, 
and OKW believed that this favourable situation, further ameliorated by the 
spoils taken at Tobruk, justified an attempt to capture the Nile Delta, espe- 
cially as their hoped-for acquisition of the ‘fleshpots of Egypt’ and the benefits 
accruing from the seizure of that new base promised to solve the supply prob- 
lem once and for all. Rome’s guarantee, cited by Rommel, was naturally of 
dubious value, as he himself should have known from past experience. 

To form a considered opinion, however, one must look further afield. What, 
one is bound to ask, would have been the alternative to the Egyptian offensive in 
the last week of May, even if the dictators’ euphoria over the capture of Tobruk 
had not immediately triggered that decision? The Comando Supremo’s plans 

48 Rommel, Krieg, 163. 

249 A special study of Pz.Armee Afrika’s logistics—one that systematically evaluates all German 
and Italian source material, covering captured equipment as well as sea-borne supplies—is badly 
needed but has yet to be published. 250 Rommel, Krieg, 164. 

51 Most of the British fuel dumps had been destroyed by fire or emptied by machine-gun fire, 
so only c.3,675 cu.m. remained, and less than another 200 cbm. were captured at Matruh. Just 
under a quarter of these amounts consisted of diesel fuel, which was virtually useless to German 
trucks and tanks (though not to the countless captured British vehicles), and aviation spirit, nor 
was all the fuel immediately usable. On the other hand, Tobruk yielded 3,800 t. of foodstuffs 
(and Matruh another 2,000 t.), notably large quantities of flour and clothing, as well as 2,000 
serviceable motor vehicles, much ammunition (though little of it German), and a complete frozen 
meat store. Provisional report on captured stores and equipment, Pz.AOK/OQu, 23 June 1942, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/182, fo. 96; 1st suppl., 26 June 1942, ibid., fo. 99; 2nd suppl., 1 July 1942, 
ibid., fo. 98; report, 25 June 1942, ibid., fo. 100. 52 See Table V.vi.1. 
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envisaged that, after taking Tobruk, the Panzerarmee would advance to the 
Egyptian frontier and establish a defensive position along the Sollum—Halfaya— 
Sidi Umar line. The vast majority of the German and Italian air forces would 
simultaneously have been withdrawn to Sicily to prepare for the deferred 
assault on Malta.”*? At that juncture and during the attack on Malta—always 
assuming that plans for it had been completed and co-ordinated, that Hitler and 
Mussolini had given their consent, and that the operation proceeded swiftly 
and relatively smoothly—Panzerarmee Afrika would have been lying immobile 
in the desert, denuded of its vital air cover and at the mercy of a rapidly 
growing RAF presence reinforced by American long-range bombers. Spared 
further pursuit, the Eighth Army would have been able to regroup, bring up 
reinforcements by rail from the nearby Nile Valley—as it actually did before El 
Alamein—and swiftly prepare to launch another offensive against the helpless 
Panzerarmee. The Axis air forces would have returned to the desert once 
Malta was taken—always assuming that the attack succeeded—but one can 
only speculate on their strength and condition in view of the fierce air battles 
to be expected over the island. They would without doubt have been severely 
depleted, but even with their support the Panzerarmee would have lost its 
offensive edge. Malta would have been taken, but the Panzerarmee would 
have been in bad shape. The British would then have launched a counter- 
offensive supported by 300 brand-new American tanks and 100 self-propelled 
guns. Rommel was aware of the threat posed by the Eighth Army’s copious 
reinforcements and knew that the Axis forces had nothing comparable to pit 
against them. Even had sufficient tanks, anti-tank weapons, and cargo space 
been available, it would have taken a considerable time to transport everything 
to the Egyptian frontier despite the capture of Malta and the acquisition of 
(relatively) unobstructed sea routes. Furthermore, because the Naples—Tripoli 
route would then have been the safest, transporting supplies via the long 
overland route from there to Sollum would have consumed a large proportion 
of the fuel shipments themselves. 

The above scenario presupposes that a full-scale assault on Malta could have 
taken place after 21 June 1942, and that it would have passed off without any 
major complications—a highly improbable assumption in view of the enemy’s 
relative strength. The British garrison on the island was as strong as ever, and 
the Luftwaffe had failed to eliminate its air defences in the spring. The risk 
remained very great, therefore, even if an attempt had been made to cut the 
proceedings short by committing large numbers of German airborne troops. 
Above all, however, plans were very incomplete at this stage. They had still 
to be worked out between the individual Italian and German services and the 
Axis armed forces as a whole, let alone translated into an operational order.’** 
To that extent, Hitler’s lack of faith in the project was quite understandable— 
indeed, his ban at the end of May on pursuing the idea of storming the island 


253 On what follows see also Warlimont, ‘Malta’, 435-6. 254 See sect. V.1.2 at n. 98. 
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with airborne troops might even be called sensible. The question that arises is 
whether Egypt was the sole and inescapable alternative. 

The answer to that question must be asomewhat reluctant affirmative. Hitler 
had responded to Mussolini’s appeal for help on 5 February 1941 by informing 
him that he would dispatch, not merely an anti-tank (‘blocking’) formation, 
as he had intended to do before Darnah fell, but an entire armoured corps. 
At the same time, he insisted that it should operate under Rommel as befitted 
its nature, i.e. as a mobile striking force, and that the defence of Tripolitania 
be conducted on a broad scale, i.e. not limited to the immediate vicinity of 
the capital, so as to facilitate the subsequent reconquest of Cyrenaica.”** Such 
was the principle that had been personally impressed on Rommel not only by 
Hitler but by C.-in-C. Army, Field Marshal von Brauchitsch, and the Chief 
of the Army General Staff, General Halder.”*° Rommel proceeded to interpret 
that principle liberally and make it the basis of his offensives, for which he 
always secured the approval of his German and—usually somewhat later— 
Italian superiors. In so doing he employed the universal military precept, 
additionally bolstered by the Prusso-German tradition of command, that the 
numerically weaker adversary can to some extent offset his weakness vis-a-vis 
the stronger by means of surprise, skilful handling, well-co-ordinated and flex- 
ible leadership, good intelligence, and superior weaponry. The North African 
desert proved to be ideal terrain for modern tank warfare and the British, with 
their heterogeneous armour and somewhat diffident and methodical mode of 
command, the ideal opponent. Although the prerequisite of superior equip- 
ment had been lost by the summer of 1942, there remained the principle that 
a skilfully conducted offensive offers the weaker adversary a greater prospect 
of success than a line-bound defensive, which exposes him to the initiative 
of the stronger, demands more men and heavier overall losses, and calls for 
special defensive armaments, heavy artillery and armour-piercing weapons in 
particular. 

By employing the principle of the swift counterstroke Rommel had, of 
course, become dependent on an automaticity from which he could never 
escape: being as weak as he was, he had to attack and attack with success, 
or destruction threatened. But his very successes convinced the high com- 
mand that, despite his incessant requests for more tanks, guns, and supplies, 
he would continue to manage with a minimum of forces. This automaticity 
ceased to function once Rommel lost the advantages of qualitative superiority, 
air cover, and long-range reconnaissance; all that made possible the victory at 
Matruh was luck and his opponents’ mistakes. He had always hoped to per- 
suade Hitler to reinforce his army with one or two armoured divisions so as 
to effect a genuine decision by destroying the enemy and thus escape the said 
automaticity.”*” The German military commanders and liaison staffs in Rome, 


255 Hitler to Mussolini, 5 Feb. 1941, DGFP p xii, doc. 17. 
*56 Rommel, Krieg, 11-12; Halder Diaries, 7 Feb. 1941. 
237 Col. Miller’s apt verdict on Tobruk in 1941 possesses general validity: ‘His [Rommel’s] 
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like the German Naval War Staff, had likewise always hoped that the Mediter- 
ranean would in due course be freed from the lasting stigma of a subsidiary 
theatre of war. But Hitler never considered such an eventuality, nor, given his 
commitments in the Soviet Union, could he ever have done so. To him the 
Mediterranean and its periphery were, and remained, an Italian theatre. He 
always refused to intervene directly in a way that conflicted with Mussolini’s 
wishes, even when so advised,’** and was outwardly careful to preserve the 
Duce’s reputation,”*® both politically and militarily. This did not, of course, 
mean that he entirely refrained from exerting an influence on him, or that 
no dissension ever arose. Where Africa was concerned, he even gave precise 
instructions on how influence was to be exerted: the ‘introduction of German 
forces’ into Libya was to be subject to ‘certain preconditions for their future 
operation’, and he wanted ‘in a general manner to give hints, based on Ger- 
man successes, about their leadership and tactics.’?©° Hitler had first imparted 
such ‘hints’ during his address to Mussolini, Ciano, and the Italian generals 
at Fuschl, when he insisted that the prospective ‘blocking force’ must not be 
‘a parade formation’; it must also be actively employed.’®' He did so again in 
his aforesaid letter to Mussolini of 5 February 1941, in which he stressed that 
German assistance would serve a purpose only if it were ‘in a position to turn 
the tide ... For I believe that the British advance cannot be prevented simply 
by holding a defensive position . . . The defence itself must be offensively 
conducted.’**? He reserved the right to intervene at any time by means of the 
contingency clause in his directive of February 1941.” 

The Eighth Army was on the retreat after the fall of Tobruk. It made 
a disorganized impression, the British defensive plan seemed to have bro- 
ken down completely, and the enemy were withdrawing on a broad front. 
It would have been contrary to all military precepts, as well as to common 
sense, to refrain from pursuing the British and linger on the Egyptian fron- 
tier while they regained their strength. Rommel still had sufficient operational 
air support, and he was entitled to hope that the momentum of his victory 
at Tobruk and its worldwide resonance would carry his men along. Sup- 
plies seemed adequate, it was considered impossible—for want of long-range 
reconnaissance—that the British could establish a new, durable main position 
capable of defying the Panzerarmee’s onslaught, and the existence of ‘Ultra’ 
did not become known until long after the war. Time was running out, the 


conflict with his higher headquarters resulted because he wanted support for an all-out offensive, 
while his superiors wanted him to conduct strategic defensive operations’ (gth Australian Division, 


38). 


258 See e.g. the minute by Bismarck (German ambassador in Rome), 30 Dec. 1940, DGFP p xi, 
doc. 583. 

259 In conversation with Ribbentrop on g Jan. 1941, Hitler declined ‘to do anything that might 
offend the Duce and thus result in the loss of the Axis’s most valuable bond, the mutual trust of 
its heads of state’; Jodl’s report, KTB OKW i/1. 282-3 (28 Jan. 1941). 

209 Thid. 283. 61 Schmidt’s minute, 21 Jan. 1941, DGFP p xi, doc. 679. 

202 Hitler to Mussolini, 5 Feb. 1941 (see n. 255), 24. 63 See sect. V.1.1(b). 
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Nile Valley seemed well within reach, and the objective, Egypt, would provide 
sufficient resources to regenerate the exhausted German formations. In view 
of the Panzerarmee’s structure and condition, Rommel did not think it advan- 
tageous to establish a defensive position at Sollum—Halfaya,’** as requested by 
the Comando Supremo, and his new chief of staff, Bayerlein, also felt that to 
linger in the Sollum area would gain time but do nothing to augment their own 
strength in face of the final British offensive.”°* Rommel remained convinced 
that his decision was the right one. He rejected all arguments to the contrary 
and once more obeyed the rule under which—supported by the German High 
Command—he himself had assumed command some eighteen months before: 
attack so as not to be attacked, and possibly achieve final victory. 

Given the army’s general condition, which Malta’s capture would not have 
improved in the foreseeable future, as well as its position on the threshold of 
Egypt, one is led to accept the validity of the following statement by General 
Warlimont, then the member of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff responsible 
for the African campaign, namely, that ‘the leaders of the Axis powers... had 
to choose, not between Malta and Suez, but between whether Rommel’s army 
should hold its ground or advance’.?®* Holding its ground would, however, have 
meant refraining from exploiting the victory at Tobruk and relinquishing the 
initiative that was Rommel’s greatest strength—not only voluntarily but, in 
view of the situation and the enemy’s growing military potential, for ever. To 
advance was thus the only way out, and the name of the objective was Egypt.’®” 

264 See Rommel’s self-justification: Krieg, 164-5. 265 Tbid. 165-6 n. 1. 

266 Warlimont, ‘Entscheidung’, 244. 

267 Thid.; id., ‘Malta’, 434-5. The opposing view in Weichold, ‘Seestrategie’, 170 ff., is re- 
jected by Warlimont, ‘Entgegnung’, which is rejected in its turn by Baum and Weichold, Krieg 
der ‘Achsenmdachte’ (a repetition of earlier arguments and a dismissal of Warlimont’s). Weichold 
protests against the attribution of blame to the Italians and blames the ‘German side’ (‘Seestrate- 
gie’, 170) for the decision not to invade Malta. Though undoubtedly correct in the main, this view 
is perhaps rather oversimplified (Baum and Weichold, Krieg der ‘Achsenmdchte’, adopt a more 
discriminating approach). Warlimont himself states that Hitler’s decision against Malta had been 
‘secretly’ made ‘a long time before’ (Hauptquartier, 253). As so often, the apportionment of blame 
is relatively immaterial from the aspect of historical evaluation: what matters is whether, under 


prevailing circumstances, Malta could or could not have been taken in the summer of 1942, and 
the answer is, in my opinion, no. All my other conclusions are based on that belief. 


III. El Alamein 


1. THE First BATTLE (1-27 JULY 1942) 


(a) The Geographical Position (Map V.111.1) 


‘A SMALL railway station set in the midst of some hundreds of miles of 
nothing whatever; that is all there is at Alamein.’ That was how a British radio 
commentator described the place from which the decisive battles in North 
Africa took their name.’ Situated about three kilometres from the sea and 105 
kilometres west of Alexandria, the unpretentious station building with the 
pumping station beside it has hardly changed since that time.” It lay on the 
single-track line that still runs along the west Egyptian coast from Alexandria, 
Egypt’s principal port and the northern terminus of the great Nile Valley 
railway from Asswan and Cairo. 

North of El] Alamein station the coast road from Alexandria to Sollum still 
runs along a seaside embankment before the land slopes down to the Mediter- 
ranean shore, which is rendered inaccessible by salt marshes and lagoons, and 
it is beside this road that the village of El Alamein stands today.’ The region 
through which the road runs is the flat, stony, barren terrain of the west Egyp- 
tian desert. The Libyan desert plateau adjoining Marmarica in the east falls 
away north and north-east to the Mediterranean in a series of escarpments up 
to 100 and 200 metres above sea-level, forming a coastal strip 50-75 kilometres 
wide. This coastal strip merges with the Nile Delta at Alexandria and possesses 
no name of its own.* It is desert-like, although sparse thorn-bushes indicate 
that life is still possible here, albeit in a stunted form, because the area’s genu- 
inely desert-like characteristics become less pronounced near the sea. It was 
militarily important, both in this west Egyptian coastal strip and in Tripolita- 
nia, that the saline ground-water is overlaid with freshwater reservoirs, some 
of which, though fossil, are regularly replenished by the Mediterranean winter 
rains and can be tapped by careful drilling.* The coastal strip has always been 
sparsely populated, however, just as the harbours on the west Egyptian coast 
have always been few and far between because of their inaccessibility. 


' Denis Johnston, Nine Rivers from Jordan (London, 1953), quoted in Lucas, War in the Desert, 
a1: 
2 Tam obliged to Lt.-Col. Joachim Harbrecht (Idar-Oberstein) for his 1988 photographs and 
descriptions of terrain. On what follows, in addition to the Bartholomew’s 1:5,000,000 map 
mentioned above (V.11 n. 2), see the excellent Egyptian 1: 100,000 map based on German situation 
maps; also 15th Armd. Div.’s situation report map, BA-MA RH 27-21/10 K. 

* Maughan, Tobruk and El Alamein, 542; Connell, Auchinleck, 629; Brunner-Traut and Hell, 
Agypten, 310. 

* Schiffers, Sahara, 198, 206; id., Afrika, 231-2; Mensching and Wirth, Nordafrika, 146. 

> Stumpf, ‘Logistik’, 222. 
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In terms of military geography the British position at Alamein was positively 
ideal. It was situated at the point where the Arabian Gulf attains its deepest 
indentation and the huge Qattara Depression its northernmost extent. One of 
the deepest depressions on earth, being 134 metres below sea-level in places 
and about 300 kilometres long, it has steep, sandy edges and an interior filled 
with saline marshes (sebkhas) that rendered it, in the east, ‘impassable by 
vehicles’ and even ‘unsafe for laden camels’.® Thus the militarily usable area 
at Alamein was only about 60 kilometres wide. The northern edge of the 
Qattara Depression extends west for about 100 kilometres at almost the same 
distance from the coast, creating a belt of land some 100 kilometres long and 
between 60 and 100 kilometres wide which forms the only northern access to 
the Nile Delta. Thus, although it only took shape in the course of the fighting, 
the British position was protected in the north by the sea and could not be 
outflanked in the south, even in a wide arc, because stretching away southwards 
from the Qattara Depression is the absolutely barren, lifeless Great Sand Sea, 
the archetype of all popular conceptions of the desert. It has rightly been said, 
therefore, that the Alamein position was ‘the only line in the desert with a top 
and a bottom’.’ 

The battlefield at El] Alamein, east of the belt of land described above, 
resembles flat, stony desert. The celebrated Ruweisat ridge, for example, is 
scarcely distinguishable from the plain, and newcomers to desert warfare at 
first found it very difficult to detect the undulations so vital to defence. Alam 
Halfa ridge, which was central to the second battle of Alamein, is more pro- 
nounced. The surface alternates between pebbles and loose sand, whereas the 
ridges consist mainly of hard limestone that resisted attempts to dig in. Hard 
ground and an almost total lack of cover were features present here in spe- 
cial measure. When coupled with the well-known peculiarities of the North 
African theatre—extreme differences in temperature between the heat of the 
day and the cold of the night,* swarms of flies aggravated at Alamein by par- 
ticularly troublesome invaders from the Nile Delta, thirst, monotonous food, 
loss of orientation,’ and a complete lack of physical and mental variety—they 
made E] Alamein, especially for infantrymen at the mercy of superior enemy 
tanks, artillery, and aircraft,'® one of the most fearsome battlefields in either 
world war.'! 


© Note on Qattara Depression/German Army Map (based on Egyptian sources) El Dab’a/E1 
Alamén, with position marked on it, DAK 29, BA-MA RH 24-200/58 K. 

7 Strawson, El Alamein, 27. 

* Daytime temperatures in the combat area varied between 10° and 20°, depending on the 
distance from the coast. An Arab proverb runs: “The desert is a hot country in which it is very 
cold.’ See Schiffers, Sahara, 64-5. 

° A compass was indispensable, even for short stretches of 150 m.; Ringler, E/ Alamein, 30. 

10 See the report of a company commander in the 104th Rifle Regt. (21st Armd. Div.): Ringler, 
El Alamein, passim. 

" On the terrain cf. also Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 332; Maughan, Tobruk and El Alamein, 
542-3; Bharucha, North African Campaign, 416-17; Connell, Auchinleck, 629; Gravina, Alamein, 
59 ff.; Esebeck, Schicksalsjahre, 108-9. 
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What facilitated the defence of the Alamein ‘narrows’ were the ridges sit- 
uated more or less at their centre, i.e. the Miteiriya (up to 31 metres above 
sea-level), the aforesaid Ruweisat (up to 66 metres), and, further east, the 
Alam al Halfa (up to 132 metres), which made favourable defensive positions. 
There were also a series of smaller, isolated elevations that could serve the 
same purpose. When Panzerarmee Afrika approached the Alamein position 
on 1 July 1942, however, it could not yet be said that a continuous Alamein 
‘line’ existed. The consolidation of the position, which Auchinleck had recom- 
menced on taking command in 1941, had been interrupted by the ‘Crusader’ 
offensive, nor had it been systematically pursued in the interim. On 1 July the 
position consisted of three ‘boxes’ of the kind we first encountered at Ghazalah: 
a well-fortified one in the north around E] Alamein itself;'? a poorly fortified 
one (anti-tank ditches but no minefield) in the centre at Bab al Qattara, in a 
strong position at the mouth of a defile; and an almost unfortified one in the 
south at Naqgb Abu Dweis, on the northern edge of the Qattara Depression, 
where a comparatively firm track ran south-west from the coast road west of E] 
Alamein into the Qattara Depression and traversed it in a southerly direction 
across a rise in the ground (the ‘Qattara’ track, usually called the ‘Telegraph’ 
track by the Germans). No start had yet been made on constructing further 
positions in the c.25-kilometre-wide gaps between the boxes such as General 
Norrie, for instance, had requested at Dayr al Shein in the north-west corner 
of Ruweisat ridge. As at Ghazalah, these gaps were intended to be protected 
by armour and mobile combat groups.'? 

The state of the Alamein position and of the troops who had moved into it 
or were yet to do so was far from satisfactory on 1 July. As Eighth Army com- 
mander, Auchinleck had on 29 June assigned the northern half to XXX Corps 
(Lieutenant-General Norrie) and the southern to XIII Corps (Lieutenant- 
General Gott). XXX Corps comprised, from north to south, the 1st South 
African Division (Major-General Pienaar), whose 3rd Brigade manned the 
Alamein box, while the 18th Indian Brigade, newly brought in from Iraq 
and assigned to the South African Division, was positioned on the ‘hills’ (40 
metres high) of Dayr al Shein. The 5oth (British) Division consisted of no 
more than a ‘very weak brigade group’, and the gap between the Alamein box 
and Ruweisat ridge in the east was covered by the 4th and 22nd Brigades of 
the rst Armoured Division. To XIII Corps belonged the 2nd New Zealand 
Division (Major-General Inglis),'* which had lost some 650 men at Minqar 
Qa’im, and whose 6th Brigade was forward of Bab al Qattara while the others 


'2 This was a ‘semi-permanent fortification’: Bharucha, North African Campaign, 417. 

'5 On the British system of fortifications see Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 332 ff.; Bharucha, 
North African Campaign, 417 ff.; Maughan, Tobruk and El Alamein, 542-3; Connell, Auchinleck, 
629. 

' The ‘New Zealand Division’ was not officially designated ‘2nd’ until 8 July 1942, but this 
was already known to the enemy: Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia daily report, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/22, fo. 454, subpara. 1. For purposes of disguise, its supply and training units were described 
as ‘6th New Zealand Division’: Scoullar Battle for Egypt, 198. 
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were about 15 kilometres to the east of it. The 9th Brigade of the 5th Indian 
Division (Major-General Briggs) manned the box at Naqb Abu Dweis while 
the 7th Motorized Brigade covered the area between that and the so-called 6th 
New Zealand Division.'* 

To summarize, the Eighth Army possessed only one complete, though 
much-weakened, infantry division (2nd New Zealand), one exhausted infantry 
division (1st South African), one tolerably combat-effective armoured division 
(1st), two brigades (gth and roth Indian), and a number of combat groups and 
rear echelon personnel from the 7th Armoured, 5th Indian, and s5oth (British) 
Divisions. One rehabilitated infantry division (gth Australian) was on its way 
to the front. The disposition of these forces was not ideal, and there was an 
exceptional shortage of tanks and artillery.’® 

Not wishing to rely on the Alamein position alone, Auchinleck had another 
line prepared behind it to defend the ‘final approaches’ to Alexandria and 
Cairo. This ‘threshold defence of the Nile Delta’ was assigned to ‘Delta Force’ 
under the command of X Corps (Lieutenant-General Holmes).'? Should this 
position, too, be penetrated, Auchinleck proposed to fight his way back across 
the Delta to the Nile with part of his army, step by step, while the rest withdrew 
upstream. Plans for this retreat already existed, and also for a ‘scorched earth’ 
policy and the flooding of the Nile Delta, though the Egyptian people’s actual 
basis of existence was to be left intact.'* Egypt had, after all, been a sovereign 
kingdom since 1922, albeit subject to major British prerogatives in respect of 
foreign policy, defence, the Suez Canal, and the Anglo-Egyptian condominium 
of the Sudan. Regulated by a treaty of alliance since 1936,'° Anglo-Egyptian 
relations had not been altogether trouble-free. Egypt had severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany after Britain declared war on her, seemingly without 
the need for undue British pressure. However, although the Egyptians interned 
German nationals and confiscated their assets,”® the German foreign office was 
alert to Egypt’s continuing failure to declare war and pinned its hopes on King 
Farouk, who was reputed to be anti-British and pro-German. It was intended 
that the Egyptians should regard the incursion of Axis troops as ‘liberation 
from British tutelage’ and hope ‘that a free and independent Egypt arises in 
consequence of our victory’, as State Secretary von Weizsiacker phrased it.”! 
Mussolini’s official declaration on 3 July, which had been agreed with Berlin, 


'5 See n. 14. British dispositions in Bharucha, North African Campaign, 417-18; Playfair, 
Mediterranean, iii, map 36 on p. 331. 

‘© Maughan, Tobruk and El Alamein, 542-3, 544 ff.; Bharucha, North African Campaign, 418. 

'7 Bharucha, North African Campaign, 418 (quotes); cf. Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 333-4; 
Maughan, Tobruk and El Alamein, 544 ff. (disputes over defence of the Delta and Cairo). 

'S Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 334, with further details; on organization in Egypt: Kirk, Middle 
East, 31 ff., 159 ff., 169 ff. 

' Brockhaus Enzyklopddie, i. 240; contemporary: Meyers Lexikon, i. 168-9; Taschen-Brockhaus, 
7-8; Weizsicker to Neurath (DAK) on 26 June 1942, ADAP £ iii, doc. 42, 70-1, esp. 71, subpara. 
2 20 Kirk, Middle East, 34-5; Weizsicker to Neurath (as n. 19), 70, subpara. 1. 

21 Weizsicker to Neurath (as n. 19), 71; Hitler wanted Farouk to take refuge at Rommel’s HQ; 
Ettel’s suggested text of 1 June 1942, ibid. 81 n. 1. 
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stated: “The policy of the Axis powers is governed by the principle “Egypt for 


922 


the Egyptians”. 


(b) Panzerarmee Afrika’s Breakthrough in the North, 1-3 fuly (Map V.111.2) 


In the course of the ‘field marshals’ conference’ held at Sidi Barrani on 26 
June 1942 Cavallero announced the ‘Duce Order’ regarding the continuation 
of the advance to Egypt. This assigned particular operational importance to 
the Alamein line: “The bulk of our forces must first occupy the belt of land 
between the Arabian Gulf and the Qattara Depression. This position must 
be the starting-point for all future operations.’ Faithful to the Italians’ exist- 
ing operational principle, therefore, it once more defined a line that was to 
serve the (Italian) infantry as a prop and the mechanized troops as a base—or, 
as the Germans sometimes felt, a shackle. As previously at Halfaya—Sollum, 
the E] Alamein ‘narrows’ were designated a base-line, and the oasis of Gia- 
rabub was to be occupied to protect its flank. Where subsequent intentions 
were concerned, Cavallero left all options open, even the Malta project: ‘Fur- 
ther operations beyond the . . . narrows are to be co-ordinated with the gen- 
eral situation in the Mediterranean.’’? The next day Cavallero instructed the 
North African High Command ‘to continue operations from the jumping-off 
base’ at Alamein in the event that ‘the enemy who still delays our advance 
is defeated’. He defined the ‘objective’ as the Suez Canal and the axis of 
advance as Suez—Ismailia—Port Said, the aim being to close the Canal and 
prevent troops from being brought in from the ‘Middle East’. The precon- 
dition was that Cairo should be ‘securely occupied’, together with its air- 
fields.** 

Mussolini had been in high spirits since the fall of Tobruk. Ciano reports 
that he backed Rommel’s continued offensive, even against the advice of the 
Comando Supremo, and was preparing to go to Africa himself.”* It distressed 
him that the campaign and the fall of Tobruk should be ‘identified with Rom- 
mel’ and regarded more as a German than an Italian victory, and so, to obviate 
a similar development in the case of the invasion of Egypt, his directive of 27 
June expressed the hope that ‘Italian and German forces will be equally rep- 
resented in the advance to the Canal’.’® Finally, on 29 June, he instructed the 
Axis troops in North Africa on how to comport themselves in Egypt. Members 
of the Egyptian population were to receive ‘friendly’ treatment, the Egyptian 


22 Mackensen to AA on 2 July 1942, ibid., doc. 56, 94-5, esp. 94. 

>3 Comando Supremo directive of 26 June 1942, in Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5113/42 geh. Kdos. 
Chefs., 27 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fos. 119 ff., esp. fos. 119-20, subpara 4A and ¢, 5. It. 
orig.: Seconda controffensiva, app. 46, 382-3; cf. ibid., app. 47, 383-4. 

*4 Rintelen/Ia No. 2111/42 g.K. Chefs of 28 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fo. 121. It. orig.: 
Seconda controffensiva, app. 48, 385; Bastico’s order to Rommel: ibid., app. 49, 385-6; Ger.: 
BA-MA RH 19 VHUI/22, fo. 387. See Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 278 ff. (25-9 June 1942). 

°5 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 500 (22 June 1942); cf. ibid. 501 ff. (23-8 June 1942). 

26 Tbid. 502 (26 June 1942); Rintelen on 28 June 1942 (as n. 24), fo. 121°, subpara. 5. 
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authorities only ‘if they prove worthy of it’. Axis aircraft were to confine their 
attacks to military targets.”’ 


Panzerarmee Afrika had on 28 June informed the Afrikakorps that its ‘further 
aim for the pursuit’ was to gain the area 40 kilometres south of Al Daba 
so as to ‘cut off enemy motorized formations’.”* By nightfall on that day the 
Panzerarmee’s armoured formations had reached the area 10 kilometres south- 
west of Fuka,”® and at 16.00 on 29 June, when the Afrikakorps proceeded to 
‘maintain pursuit’ ,*° the two German armoured divisions launched a breakneck 
thrust due south-east, its objective*’ being to reach the Bir Abu Sheiba area 
after some 70 kilometres and, thus, the southern flank of the Alamein line, 
on which work, as Panzerarmee HQ knew, was continuing.*? The Afrikakorps 
had reached the area 40 kilometres south of Al Daba during the night of 
29-30 June, and the two divisions, having in places been heavily engaged by 
the British 1st Armoured Division, halted to refuel between 19.00 and 20.00 
before moving on two hours later, when the moon had risen. Panzerarmee had 
ordered ‘advance in line abreast at first light’. The 21st Armoured Division 
reached its designated area at Hiseiyat al Qiseir*’ at 03.00 (30 June), and 15th 
Armoured arrived two hours later. There was no further contact with the 
enemy at this stage.** 

At 07.30 on 30 June Panzerarmee radioed the following message to Afrika- 
korps: ‘Intend breakthrough north of Alamein front with concentrated forces 
03.00 I July.’ Having ‘until nightfall’ led the opposition to believe that it would 
attack in the south, the Afrikakorps was to advance north during the night and 
penetrate the enemy line at 03.00, while it was still dark.** A further order 


27 Rintelen (unnumbered) g. Kdos. Chefs of 29 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/462, fo. 122, subparas. 
1 and 2; Bastico’s transm. to Rommel: ibid., RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 37. 

28 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia to DAK, 28 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/22, fo. 389, app. 2. On 
the two (not extant) Army Orders of 29 June 1942, see DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 
232-3. 

29 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia, 28 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/22, fo. 389, subpara. 2. 

%° Thus the title of the Corps Order of 29 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/52, fo. 106. 

*! Corps Order (as n. 30); map 1: 100,000 El-Alamén, BA-MA RH 24-200/58 K with inscribed 
line of attack, 29 June-1 July 1942 (on this, DAK KTB, 29 June 1942; ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 
232-3). 

2 Daily report, 28 June 1942 (as n. 29), BA-MA RH 19 VIII/22, fo. 389, subpara. 1; cf. Rommel, 
Krieg, 172. 

33, North-west of Bir Abu Sheiba, the termination of the central axis, map 1: 100,000 (as n. 31); 
the note on Pz.Armee Afrika’s situation map of 30 June 1942 (DAK at mud basin 18 km. further 
west) is, according to KTB DAK, wrong. 

*# Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 73 (29 June 1942); DAK 
KTB, 29-30 June 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 233 ff.; Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia directive, 29 June 
1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/22, fo. 394 (quote); 21st Armd. Div. KTB, 29-30 June 1942, ibid., RH 
27-21/8, fo. 37; Kampf diary (15th Armd. Div.), ibid., RH 27-15/70. K TB DAK’s times corrected 
to accord with divisions’ KTBs. 

35 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia to DAK, 30 June 1942, 07.30 (acknowledged 09.09), BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/22, fo. 424; DAK KTB, 30 June 1942, 09.00, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fo. 235; Schlachtbericht 
Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 75. See Corps Order DAK/Ia, 30 June 1942, ibid., 
RH 24-200/52, fo. 122. 
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instructed the Afrikakorps to unhinge the British position from the rear at 
daybreak by attacking west and south-west from the ground it had gained.*° 
The Panzerarmee’s other formations were to complete their deployment by 
17.00 on 30 June.*’ 

Thus, for the second time since Tobruk in 1941, but on a different scale 
and with the full force of the Panzerarmee, Rommel charged the Eighth Army 
head-on, a procedure he had always sought to avoid by outflanking it with 
his armour. German intelligence being unaware of the gaps in the Alamein 
position, he was far more intent than necessary on the idea of a breakthrough.** 
Had his knowledge of the enemy’s dispositions been adequate—and, it must 
be added, had the British not possessed ‘Ultra’—a concentrated thrust into 
the wide, unfortified gaps between the boxes and their encirclement from the 
rear might well have succeeded despite the Panzerarmee’s waning strength.°*? 
On 30 June the Afrikakorps had only 52 operational tanks, of which three were 
Panzer IIs and only one was a Panzer IV.*° 

Fortune did not favour the Afrikakorps’s preliminary deployment. Visibility 
and morale were adversely affected by a violent sandstorm and intense heat, 
and its departure for the north had to be postponed from 12.00 until 17.45.*! 
Preparations for this move were interrupted when British tanks and motorized 
infantry essayed a west—east breakthrough which 21st Armoured was hard put 
to repulse in the sandstorm. Both panzer divisions had to use the same route 
on the way down to the northern plain from the higher, extremely rugged, 
ground in the south. The 15th Armoured Division, which brought up the 
rear, was overtaken by darkness and badly delayed, and the same applied to 
21st Armoured at a later stage. Both divisions pressed on by moonlight but 
failed to reach their deployment areas in time, so Panzerarmee and Afrikakorps 
ordered the attack to be launched on the move at 06.00, three hours later than 
scheduled. Furthermore, 21st Armoured was subjected at 06.15 to a ‘colossal 
bombing attack’ by the RAF” 

Although the goth Light Division had deployed north of the Afrikakorps’s 
route of attack by 03.15 on 1 July, as planned, it was brought up short by the 
Alamein box at about 07.30. It reached the south-east sector of the ‘fortress’ 
by nightfall, having circled south, but its attempt to push north-east to the 

s6 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia to DAK, 30 June 1942, 14.40 (acknowledged 18.03), ibid., RH 19 VIII/ 
22, fo. 426. See Pz. Armee Afrika’s daily report, 30 June 1942, ibid., fo. 454, subpara. 2. 

57 Pz. Armee Afrika Ia, 30 June 1942, ibid., fo. 421. 

38 See the tone of the daily report on 30 June 1942 (as n. 36). 

%° Mellenthin, then acting Ia Pz.Armee in place of Westphal, who had been wounded, thought 
the plan held out ‘a real hope of victory’ because the German formations, though too weak for 
hard fighting, were still capable of operating (Panzer Battles, 127). Auchinleck, too, considered a 
breakthrough possible: Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 391. 

*° DAK, report on tank status, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/52, fo. 114. 

*" DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 235-6; 21st Armd. Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/8, 
fo. 38 (30 June 1942). 

” DAK KTB, ibid., fos. 235 ff.; 21st Armd. Div. KTB, ibid., fos. 38, 40; Kampf diary (15th 
Armd. Div.), 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 27-15/70; cf. Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., 
RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 75 (30 June 1942). 
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coast road was thwarted by heavy artillery fire. Panic set in.*? North of the 
goth Light Division, the Bersaglieri Regiment of XXI Corps was astride the 
coast road and sealing off the Alamein box to the west. Towards 09.00 the 
21st Armoured Division came up against the box at Dayr al Shein, which was 
held by the 18th Indian Brigade. This position, together with 1,200 prisoners, 
was not taken until the evening of 1 July, and 18 out of 52 tanks were lost. 
The Italian XX (motorized) Corps, which followed the Afrikakorps, closed 
the gap between it and the goth Light Division during the night.** Although 
Panzerarmee’s battle report for the evening of 1 July optimistically predicted 
that all that remained to be done the next day was to ‘enlarge the incur- 
sion into a breakthrough’,** the truth, as Mellenthin rightly states, was that 
the Panzerarmee had already squandered its only chance: this consisted in 
a mobile attack, whereas it had now become embroiled in a battle of attri- 
tion.*° 

As usual, this development was not attributable to a single factor, but pri- 
marily to two: air support and reconnaissance. The Germans were far inferior 
to the British in both respects. Not only had the Luftwaffe units failed to keep 
up with Rommel’s swift advance from Tobruk to E] Alamein,*’ but they were 
now confronted by additional problems. Because of their lack of forward air- 
fields and a severe sandstorm that persisted until 17.00 on 7 July, they were 
unable to carry out the operations requested by Panzerarmee, neither the pre- 
liminary attack on the evening of 30 June nor the two morning attacks on 1 
July, and German sorties remained well below expectations in the days that 
followed. On 3 July only 126 German fighters took off in comparison with the 
RAF’s 780 sorties, and by the evening of that day only 22 German fighters and 
18 dive-bombers were still operational.** 

Inferior reconnaissance was also of far-reaching importance. Panzerarmee 
Afrika had a false picture of its adversary’s order of battle, whereas the swift 
and purposeful evaluation of ‘Ultra’ intercepts gave the Eighth Army an almost 
complete knowledge of Panzerarmee’s intentions. 

At Panzerarmee headquarters, where Colonel Fritz Bayerlein (normally the 
Afrikakorps’s chief of staff) and Lieutenant-Colonel von Mellenthin (Panzer- 
armee’s Ic) were standing in for Gause and Westphal, who had been wounded, 
it had been assumed that the Alamein box was manned by the s5oth (British) 
Division and a box at Dayr al Abyad by the roth Indian Brigade, both of X 
Corps, and that the line south of them, down to the Qattara Depression, was 
held by XIII Corps with the rst Armoured, 2nd New Zealand, and 5th In- 


*} goth Lt. Afr. Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fos. 87 ff.; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, 
ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 78 (1 July 1942). 

“4 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., fo. 78; 21st Armd. Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 27-21/8, 
fos. 41-2; DAK KTB, 1 July 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 238 ff. 

*8 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 78. 

‘6 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 128. On the whole chapter: Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 340 ff; 
Bharucha, North African Campaign, 418 ff.; Orpen, War in the Desert, 350 ff. 

47 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 387-8 48 Tbhid. 390. 
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dian Divisions.*® The intention, therefore, was to split X Corps by thrusting 
between the Alamein and Dayr al Abyad boxes and then, by means of the 
goth Light Division’s push to the coast road, to cut off the Alamein box—as at 
Matruh—in its capacity as the position’s key ‘fortress’. Meanwhile, the Afri- 
kakorps would unsettle XIII Corps by thrusting south-east from the rear, and, 
if its simulation of an attack from the south had lured the British armoured for- 
mations there, encircle them too. The Eighth Army’s actual dispositions were 
different, as we have seen.*® South and south-east of Alamein were the three 
South African brigades into whose concentrated fire the goth Light Division 
had advanced. There was no box at all at Dayr al Abyad, and the position that 
had delayed the Afrikakorps, the Dayr al Shein box held by the 18th Indian 
Brigade, was situated five kilometres east of there. 

British radio intelligence had become completely disrupted at Matruh, 
whereas the situation had improved by 1 July. Auchinleck had known since 28 
June, if not before, that Rommel intended to attack the Alamein position as 
soon as possible. He also knew that he was having great difficulties in respect 
of air support (aircraft and AA artillery), and the moment had now come when 
British Signal Intelligence (Sigint) deciphered information of ‘immediate op- 
erational value’.*'! Eighth Army HQ learnt during the night of 29-30 June that 
Rommel planned a diversionary attack on 30 June, though this was confused 
with the Afrikakorps’s march north. The problems encountered by the Panz- 
erarmee while moving to its deployment areas could be followed in detail at 
enemy headquarters, and the direction of the attacks by the goth Light and 
15th Armoured Divisions was readily detectable. Thus, Rommel’s main thrust 
on 1 July was sighted by British aerial reconnaissance and countered by the 
RAF at precisely the point where it had been expected.*? 


So Panzerarmee Afrika’s prospects at E] Alamein were extremely poor, even on 
the first day. Neither deception nor surprise had been attained. The position 
had been dented but not breached, the Panzerarmee was engaged in battles 
of attrition which it could no longer afford, and British radio intelligence—as 
we now know—had full access to German command transmissions and could 
speedily make evaluated intercepts available to its own commanders in the 
field. Rommel did not, therefore, attain his operational objective at the first 
attempt; as at Ghazalah, his task was to ‘repair’ this initial failure the second 
time around, albeit under less favourable circumstances. 

On the morning of 2 July Panzerarmee HQ abandoned its original intention, 
which was that the Afrikakorps should push south and south-east after clearing 
the Dayr al Shein box, and ordered it instead to advance seven kilometres east 

* Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia, daily report, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/22, fo. 454, subpara. 
1; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 127. 

50 See sect. V.111.1(a) above. 

5! Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 392. On this and what follows: ibid. 393 ff. 

52 goth Lt. Afr. Div.’s thrust around El Alamein was thought until midday to be a feint: ibid. 
394. 
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before veering north to the coast. Then, south-east of the Alamein box, it was 
to swing west ‘on either side of the road and railway’. The intention, once 
again, was to cut off the Alamein box from the east and ‘open up the coast 
road’.*? Panzerarmee was thus transferring the entire focus of its attack to the 
northern flank, where the Afrikakorps was to come to the aid of the goth Light 
Division. 

The two panzer divisions set off at 15.00 but soon encountered stiff resis- 
tance. An hour-and-a-half later it became clear that elements of the British 
1st Armoured Division were attempting to encircle 15th Armoured from the 
south, so Afrikakorps had to request the Ariete (armoured) Division (Italian 
XX Corps) to move up and protect its southern flank. The 21st Armoured 
Division found the enemy too strong to break through on its own. Exposed 
throughout the day to fierce enemy air attacks, it suffered from weak fighter 
support, logistical problems, and shortages of ammunition. By evening the 
attack had progressed only three to six kilometres beyond its starting-point, 
and several attacks undertaken since the previous night by the goth Light Di- 
vision had been checked by murderous artillery and machine-gun fire. The 
Afrikakorps’s war diary notes that it had been ‘continuously in action, day and 
night’ for several days, and that the men and their officers were showing ‘signs 
of fatigue’.** The diary-keeper of the goth Light Division describes the effect 
of frequent attacks by enemy bombers and low-flying aircraft, though their 
impact tended to be more psychological than material because the men were 
so widely dispersed. Attacks by 15, 18, or 21 bombers with strong fighter sup- 
port had sometimes been made at intervals of only 20-30 minutes. ‘German 
fighters, wildly applauded by the men, made sporadic appearances.’** 

For the first time, El Alamein witnessed the development of a scenario—total 
enemy air superiority—which German soldiers were to experience, though 
with far greater intensity, while opposing the western Allies’ invasion of France. 
This was to leave a deep impression on Rommel. On 2 July 1942 the diary- 
keeper of the goth Light Division, Captain Kleib6hmer, opined that the British 
were endeavouring ‘to repel the German-Italian Africa Army’s attack on the 
“Alamein position” with all the forces they can muster’. He further expressed 
the fear that the exhausted German troops ‘can . . . no longer take this last 
British stronghold forward of the Nile Delta by themselves’. The Italian divi- 
sions, ‘hitherto little engaged’, represented a ‘last hope’, but he felt that ‘little’ 
was to be expected of them.*° 

53 DAK KTB, 1-2 July 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 240 ff.; C.-in-C.’s signal to DAK re 
objective timed 15.00 on 2 July 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/47, fo. 43 (quotes). 

** DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 241 ff. (quotes); goth Lt. Afr. Div. KTB, ibid., RH 
26-90/13, fo. go (2 July 1942). 

55 goth Lt. Afr. Div. KTB, ibid., fo. 91 (2 July 1942). The RAF flew goo sorties on 3 July, nearly 
four times as many as the Luftwaffe (Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 343). 

°° goth Lt. Afr. Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 26-90/13, fo. 91. The division’s combat strength 
(including officers) had fallen from 1,929 men on 29 June to 1,328 on 2 July; strength return, 


29 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 62; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 
VIII/20, fo. 80. 
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The Afrikakorps resumed its attack on the morning of 3 July, and the goth 
Light joined in, once more to no avail. The 21st Armoured Division had 
20 serviceable tanks left, the 15th a mere 6. They managed with some dif- 
ficulty to advance as far as Alam al Onsol and Alam Baoshaza. Early that 
morning (at about 05.00), however, the Ariete (armoured) Division, an élite 
Italian formation, had been attacked and partially overrun by the 2nd New 
Zealand Division from the Qaret al Abd box and, from the south and south- 
east, by British tanks. Panic-stricken, it retired to the north and north-west, 
‘abandoning almost all its artillery’,*’ with the result that the Afrikakorps’s 
southern flank was exposed to continuous enemy flanking attacks. The 15th 
Armoured Division was thus compelled to devote much of its energy to flank 
defence, thereby weakening the main eastward thrust.** 

During the night, in expectation of enemy counter-attacks next day from the 
east, south-east, and even from the south-west, Panzerarmee HQ instructed 
all formations to go on to the defensive.*? Underlying this order (timed 22.56; 
logged by the Afrikakorps at 23.25) was the fear that, in view of its reduced 
fighting strength and pronounced logistical problems, not to mention the col- 
lapse of a seasoned Italian division, the Panzerarmee would be unable to with- 
stand further enemy pressure without rehabilitation.°° Rommel’s discontinu- 
ation of the breakthrough attempt, though meant to be only temporary, spelt 
the ‘turning-point’ of the 1942 campaign: his pursuit of the enemy was now 
at an end, and so were his mobile operations.®’ The thing he had dreaded, 
involvement in a static war, had come to pass, and the ensuing weeks would 
show whether it was still possible to escape that situation. 


(c) The Battles of 4-6 Fuly (Map V.111.3) 


Once Panzerarmee Afrika had failed in its attempt to breach the Alamein pos- 
ition while on the move, what mattered was to rehabilitate its exhausted and 
depleted formations” as far as possible, secure its existing position against en- 


57 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., fo. 81 (quote); DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, 
fo. 245. See the reports from front-line units (BA-MA RH 24-200/48, fo. 236, 20 July 1942), 
which stated that the Italian soldiers had streamed back ‘mostly unarmed’. The New Zealanders 
took 350 prisoners and 44 guns (Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 343). Seconda controffensiva, 165, 
stresses that the Italians had expended their ammunition and destroyed their guns. See Scoullar, 
Battle for Egypt, 167 ff.; Rommel, Krieg, 184; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 128. 

58 At o1.00 on 3 July 15th Armd. Div. reported 6 tanks operational: BA-MA RH 24-200/47, 
fo. 73. 

5° AOK/Ia to DAK, 22.56, 3 July, ibid., fo. 105; cf. DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 
246; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 82. 

°° DAK KTB, ibid., fos. 245 ff.; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., fos. 81-2, 83 (3-9 July 
1942); Rommel, Krieg, 184-5; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 128. Where Rommel’s harsh strictures 
on the Ariete Division are concerned (Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia geh.Kdos. to C.-in-C. South, 4 July 
1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 93), it should in fairness be noted that the Italians’ tanks were 
hopelessly inferior to the enemy’s. 

*! Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 7, 176. 

© 5th Armd. Div.’s combat strength on 4 July 1942, as reported on 4 July 1942 (BA-MA RH 
19 VIII/23, fo. 98), was as follows (figs. incl. captured equipment): Pz.Rgt. 8: 15%; Schtz.Rgt. 
115: 20%; Pz.Pi. 33: 35%; Pz.Jg. 33: 40%; AA 3: 50%; Pz.Nachr.: 25%. 
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circlement, and extend it southwards to the Qattara Depression. At the same 
time, preparations had to be made to resume the offensive by suitable means. 
The armoured and mechanized formations—Afrikakorps, goth Light Divi- 
sion, Italian XX (motorized) Corps—had to be withdrawn from the northern 
sector of the front and moved south, while the Italian infantry corps—X and 
XXI—were brought up from the Libyan—Egyptian frontier area to relieve the 
mobile formations in the north. These were to remain in readiness for mobile 
use at focal points, either for defensive purposes or ‘for a subsequent major 
attack’ from the southern flank.” 

On 4 July, when these troop movements were initiated by the disengagement 
of the 21st Armoured Division, Eighth Army headquarters, which had that 
morning learnt from radio intercepts of Rommel’s decision to discontinue the 
offensive, assumed that a general withdrawal had begun and gave orders that 
preparations were to be made to pursue the enemy. The cautiously advancing 
armoured brigades ran into the German-Italian anti-tank screen, however, 
and this, although it consisted largely of sham positions held by dummy tanks 
and 88 mm. AA guns, fulfilled its purpose.®* Thereafter, despite being well in- 
formed of the Panzerarmee’s condition by ‘Ultra’, the Eighth Army dissipated 
its energies in isolated attacks which the Axis troops managed to repulse, albeit 
sometimes after heavy fighting. On 4 July, for example, a British combat group 
of some 40 tanks overran a motorized infantry regiment of the 15th Armoured 
Division at Ruweisat ridge, in the gap left by 21st Armoured’s withdrawal—a 
thrust that was halted with great difficulty, the army artillery having expended 
all its ammunition.®* The southern sector of the new German front formed by 9 
July was manned (in order, north to south) by the 21st Armoured Division, the 
Italian Littorio (armoured) Division, the 580th Reconnaissance Battalion, and 
the goth Light Division. The reinforced 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion stood 
guard in the extreme south, in the ‘very rugged terrain’ north of the Qattara 
Depression, while the 15th Armoured Division, contrary to the original plan, 
proved indispensable in the central sector of the front.®° 

Panzerarmee thought it especially urgent to dispose of the 2nd New Zealand 
Division,°®’ 
threat to the German-Italian troops ina bulge north-east of it. A good opportu- 


which was holding the western salient and presented a constant 


nity to strike seemed to have come when, on the night of 8 July, a reconnaissance 


°§ Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 83, 85 (4-9 July 1942). 

*+ Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 396; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 344; Rommel, Krieg, 185; 
DAK KTB, 6 July 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 257. 

°§ DAK report, 5 July 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 105; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, 
ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 83; DAK KTB, 4 July 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 248 ff.; Rommel, 
Krieg, 185; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 129. The rifle regiment concerned (115th of 15th Armd. 
Div.) subsequently consisted of only two companies (DAK KTB, ibid., fo. 253). 

°6 Pz.Armee Afrika situation map, 4-9 July 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/24 K (quote from map 
itself); Kampf diary (15th Armd. Div.), RH 27-15/70 (7 July 1942). 15th Armd. Div. was originally 
to deploy behind (and W. of) 21st Armd. Div. (DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 248). 

°7 On the intention to deal this division a ‘destructive blow’: Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 83 (4-9 July 1942). See also n. 74 below. 
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Map V.11.2. The First Battle of El Alamein: 
Rommel’s Thrust on the Morning of 1 July 1942 
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patrol from 21st Armoured reported that the Qaret al Abd strong point was un- 
occupied. Although this report turned out to be premature, 21st Armoured’s 
attack on g July proved successful, and the partly concreted position and its 
airfield were taken. At the same time, the goth Light Division had advanced to 
Jabal Khalakh and the 33rd Reconnaissance Battalion via Abu Dweis to Naqb 
al Khadim (Qaret al Himeimat). Rommel, who now assumed, in his turn, that 
the Eighth Army was withdrawing, ordered an attack on the southern flank for 
daybreak on 10 July.®* 

At 06.00 on 10 July, while this attack was making good progress as planned, 
the Eighth Army launched a major attack in the extreme north preceded by 
a one-hour bombardment of great intensity. The 9th Australian Division, 
which had on 3 July relieved the 1st South African Division in the Alamein 
box and was supported by the 1st Army Tank Brigade, broke through the 
Sabratha Division, which fell back ‘in haste’. The Italian division was al- 
most completely smashed and the bulk of its personnel taken prisoner, but 
so was the 621st Long-Range Reconnaissance Company,®’ a unit of vital im- 
portance to the Panzerarmee. The Australian advance was only halted after 
some five kilometres by anti-aircraft artillery, machine-guns, and the 382nd 
Infantry Regiment, which had just been brought up and was marching along 
the coast road. The enemy assault was renewed the following day (11 July), 
this time south of the coast road. The Bersaglieri lost two strong points and 
one battalion of the Trieste Division was overrun. In order to seal off the at- 
tack, Panzerarmee had to bring up almost the whole of its army artillery plus 
additional formations from other sectors of the front; the two panzer divi- 
sions, in particular, were urgently required for counter-thrusts. Consequently, 
Rommel discontinued the attack in the south and ordered the fortified pos- 
ition Al Taqa—Jabal Khalakh—Qaret al Abd to be held. The ill-equipped and 
ineffective Italian Littorio Division”® was assigned to the goth Light Division, 
and the latter, together with the 33rd Reconnaissance Battalion, to Afrikakorps 
HQ; thus, like the Gruppe Crtiwell at Ghazalah, this operations staff relieved 
Panzerarmee HQ of concern about the position’s flank.”’ 

At noon on 13 July the 21st Armoured Division commenced its assault on 
the Alamein box from the south. Its aim was to penetrate the fortifications in 

*’ DAK KTB, 8-9 July 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., 
RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 84-5 (4-9 July 1942); 21st Armd. Div. KTB, 9 July 1942, BA-MA RH 
27-21/8, fos. 50 ff.; Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 199 ff. 

°° The Sabratha Division was ‘inexperienced, without artillery, and far below strength’; Beh- 
rendt, Afrikafeldzug, 209. The 621st Long-Range Reconnaissance Company was important be- 
cause, being stationed near the front at all times, it intercepted British radio messages and trans- 
mitted them straight to Rommel, who was forever on the move with a small entourage. On this 
subject see Behrendt, Afrikafeldzug, passim, and esp. 58 ff. (capture, 204 ff.). 

70 Strength of the armd. divisions: Seconda controffensiva, 161. See Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 
265 n. 2. 

n Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/20, fos. 87 ff. (10-11 July 1942; quote 
fo. 87); Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 345 ff.; Seconda controffensiva, 172 ff.; Maughan, Tobruk and 


El Alamein, 558 ff. On the Italians’ flight and Mellenthin’s calm conduct, cf. Maj.-Gen. Deindl’s 
report (Koriick 556), 10 July 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 185. 
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the south-east, where they were nearest the sea, and then push north-east to 
the coast road. Fierce Stuka attacks notwithstanding, the assault was checked 
by ‘very heavy enemy artillery fire’. A renewed attempt to make headway on 
the evening of the following day, this time against the salient newly gained 
by the Australians in the west of the Alamein box, proved equally abortive. 
Realizing that its armoured formations had exhausted their offensive strength, 
Panzerarmee decided ‘to go on to the defensive until rehabilitation has been 
completed’.”” 

On 13 July, as soon as he learnt from radio intelligence that the German 21st 
Armoured Division had been moved north, Auchinleck planned a new major 
assault in the central sector. German formations had been distributed along 
the entire front because of Italian weakness—z21st Armoured in the north, 15th 
Armoured in the centre, goth Light in the south—and now seemed ‘greatly 
stretched’. This presented a good chance of breaching the Panzerarmee’s front 
by striking at the Italians in the centre.”* The positions of the Pavia and Brescia 
Divisions at Ruweisat ridge had already been ascertained by ‘Ultra’ on 10 July, 
and these were the target of an attack launched at 04.30 on 15 July by the 
5th Indian Division (XXX Corps) and the 2nd New Zealand Division (XIII 
Corps), with rst Armoured in support. 

The British assault was an immediate success. The Brescia Division was 
breached before the night was out, the Pavia Division north of it attacked 
from the rear, and the Axis position penetrated at Dayr al Shein. The 15th 
Armoured Division, boldly supported by the 3rd and 33rd Reconnaissance 
Battalions, counter-attacked the British tanks at once. The 21st Armoured 
Division hurried down from the north to the area south-west of Dayr al Shein, 
the key-point of the entire German front. Late that afternoon the Afrikakorps 
attacked in an easterly direction and sealed off the breach, but the bulk of 
the Italian X Corps (Brescia and Pavia Divisions) was either destroyed or 
captured. In view of their own precarious position, the Germans did not take 
particular note of the fact that 15th Armoured had completely overrun the 4th 
New Zealand Brigade and inflicted the heaviest casualties ever sustained in 
North Africa by the New Zealand Army.”* 

The Eighth Army now struck several heavy blows in quick succession. On 17 
July two combat groups of the 9th Australian Division, reinforced with tanks, 
pushed south-west along the Qattara track, overrunning the right flank of the 
Trieste Division and a Bersaglieri-held strong point. German forces brought 

7 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. g1-2 (quotes); DAK KTB, 
ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 277 ff; 21st Armd. Div. KTB, ibid., RH 27-21/8, fos. 59 ff. (13-14 July 
I 2). 

n ae British Intelligence, ii. 404-5; the quote is from a signal by Auchinleck to Brooke on 
15 July 1942, ibid. 404. It goes on: ‘My policy is to hit the Italians whenever possible in view of 
their low morale and because the Germans cannot hold extended fronts without them’ (ibid.). 

™ Ibid. 404-5; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 347 ff. with map 37; Bharucha, North African Cam- 
paign, 422-3, map on 421; Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 232 ff., 264 ff., esp. 287 ff., 299 ff. (ibid. 299: 


New Zealand casualties =1,405; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 
94: over 1,200 prisoners). 
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up from the central sector (Kampfgruppe Briel,’* 3rd and 33rd Reconnaissance 
Battalions, elements of the 104th Rifle Regiment) managed to check this thrust 
south of Anyed al Miteiriya and drive the enemy back by nightfall. Italian losses 
in the course of this fighting included a battalion of the Trieste Division and 
one battalion of the Trento Division’s artillery.”° 

Eighth Army HQ, by now under the impression that the Italian formations 
were close to collapse, planned a major offensive operation to be carried out by 
XIII Corps on the evening of 21 July and the two days thereafter: the 2nd New 
Zealand division was to advance from the south through the hills of Dayr al 
Shein, the key-point of the Axis position at Alamein, and push west past Dayr 
al Abyad, while the 5th Indian Division, advancing from the east, was to take 
Dayr al Shein and, by way of Ruweisat ridge, Hill 63 south of it. The rst Ar- 
moured Division (acting commander Major-General Gatehouse) was to push 
through to Hill 59 north of the Al Mireir Depression—the New Zealanders’ 
objective. Meanwhile, holding attacks were to be launched on other sectors of 
the front.’’ Despite strong artillery support, which had been lacking during 
the first Ruweisat operation, the British did not fulfil their expectations, largely 
because they came up against German troops and never managed to get at the 
Italians. The Indians stormed Hill 63 at about 19.00 0n 21 July but were driven 
back during the night. In view of the New Zealanders’ deep inroads into 15th 
Armoured, consideration was given to moving elements of 21st Armoured 
south (5th Panzer Regiment, 1st Battalion roth Rifle Regiment). Although 
the RAF carried out continuous and very heavy bombing raids, and although 
the air attacks that night surpassed ‘anything previously experienced’, their 
effects, at least in the vicinity of 21st Armoured, were ‘wholly insignificant’ .”* 
At the same time, they often hampered co-ordination by severing telephone 
lines—another phenomenon that was to become typical of battles fought in 
conditions of total Allied air supremacy—and the Afrikakorps lost contact 
with its divisions. The situation seemed obscure, so Nehring decided after 
midnight to break off the counter-attack on the 2nd New Zealand Division 
by 21st Armoured and the 8th Tank Regiment (15th Armoured), intending to 
marshal his forces and clinch the issue at daybreak: the enemy’s flanks were 
to be attacked at 04.15,’° from the north by 21st Armoured and from the 
south-west by 15th Armoured with infantry support. 


7 goth Lt. Afr. Div.’s Kampfgruppe Briel (correct spelling) consisted on 10 July of Briel’s 
606th (mot.) AA Bn. and No. 1 Co., rgoth Anti-Tank Bn. (goth Lt. Afr. Div. KTB, BA-MA RH 
26-90/13, fo. 97; cf. ibid., fos. 116-17, 16 July 1942). 

76 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fo. 95 (17 July 1942); DAK 
KTB,, 16 July 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/40, fos. 288-9 

7” Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 353 with map 38; Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 405-6. 

78 DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 302 (first quote); 21st Armd. Div. KTB, ibid., RH 
27-21/8, fo. 73 (21 July 1942; second quote). That even massive bombing raids often inflicted little 
physical damage, a phenomenon typical of the Desert War, was attributable to the wide dispersal of 
personnel and vehicles. Their psychological effect, on the other hand, was exceptionally powerful 
because of the lack of cover. 

” Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 355: 05.15. 
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This counter-attack on 22 July was thoroughly effective. The New Zealan- 
ders came under concentrated fire from both divisions, and the 6th New 
Zealand Brigade, overrun by 21st Armoured, lost nearly 700 men. At 07.00 
15th Armoured reported that it had regained its original positions. Soon 
afterwards, however, the New Zealanders resumed their attack supported 
by armour, and the British 23rd Tank Brigade pushed westwards south of 
Ruweisat ridge, broke through to Hill 63—the Italian garrison surrendered— 
and reached the Qattara track. It then ran into the German 5th Tank Regiment, 
which counter-attacked and drove it back eastwards. The British brigade lost 
203 men and 40 of its 100 attacking tanks, a further 47 of which were badly 
damaged.*° Another armoured incursion through the minefield was also dis- 
posed of, though the fact that the British had managed to clear lanes through it 
the previous night, unobserved and undisturbed, could not but cause concern 
in German quarters.*! 

So the Eighth Army had failed to attain its objective in the second Ruweisat 
engagement as well.*? Despite massive bomber and artillery support, its spear- 
head failed to get at the Italians (Brescia Division/X Corps), smash them at 
the Dayr al Shein key-point, and thus cause the entire Axis front to collapse. 
Despite notable preliminary successes by the Indians and New Zealanders, the 
Germans had managed to seal off all the enemy incursions, albeit at great cost, 
and restore the situation; they even held Hill 63, which Rommel had meant to 
abandon on the morning of 22 July so as to repel the attack he expected in the 
south.*? The Eighth Army had sustained heavy losses in men and tanks, the 
2nd New Zealand Division’s casualties being enormous in themselves. The 
British XIII Corps had lost two desert-hardened infantry brigades, the 6th 
New Zealand and the 161st Indian, and two-thirds of the newly committed 
23rd Tank Brigade had been destroyed. 

It was characteristic of the prevailing imbalance of forces that the loss of 
German battalions weighed far more heavily than the destruction of whole 
enemy brigades, for German troops, too, had now been overrun: two depleted 
battalions of the 104th Rifle Regiment at Hill 63 on 22 July, and, by the oth 
Australian Division in the northern sector on the same day, one company of 
the 155th Rifle Regiment on Hill 21, forward of the positions held by the 
Italian XXI Corps.** It had become clear that the Italians were not alone in 
having reached the end of their tether; so had the Germans whom Rommel 


8° Figures: ibid. 356; DAK KTB, 22 July 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fo. 305. 

8! DAK KTB, ibid., fos. 301 ff.; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 
98 ff. (21-2 July 1942); Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 355-6; Bharucha, North African Campaign, 
423-4; Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 319 ff., esp. 338 ff. 

® Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 347 ff., 353 ff., speaks of ‘First’ (14-15 July 1942) and ‘Second 
Ruweisat’ (21/22 July 1942), while the New Zealanders call the second engagement the ‘Battle of 
El Mreir’ (Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 319 ff.). On the distinction between Gefecht [engagement] 
and Schlacht [battle] cf. Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 345, 467-8. 

83 DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/40, fos. 305 (10.30), 306 (15.50). 

** Scoullar, Battle for Egypt, 364; cf. 360, 362; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 
19 VIII/20, fo. 98 (22 July 1942). 
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had inserted between them as ‘corset bones’. He consoled himself with the 
thought that he had at least partly regained the mobility in which he continued 
to outmatch the enemy.** A Panzerarmee assessment of the situation on 21 July 
stated that the danger of a breakthrough had been ‘much diminished’ by the 
‘mingling of German and Italian formations’, but that ‘the crisis would persist’ 
until sufficient additional forces had been brought up to man the front more 
heavily, thereby releasing the motorized units to form a mobile reserve and 
facilitating the completion of the minefields forward of the Axis line.*® 

During the moonlit night of 26-7 July, Auchinleck made a final attempt 
to break through. Supported by tanks, one brigade of the 9th Australian Di- 
vision attacked the rst Battalion of the 361st Infantry Regiment west of the 
stony Alamein—Abu Dweis track, broke through it, and wiped out all but one 
company. Meanwhile, elements of 50th Division overran the 1st Battalion of 
the Italian 61st Infantry Regiment east of Dayr al Dhib and captured all 
but one company of it. Although both these breakthroughs were neutralized 
by counter-attacks, losses were heavy. The 2nd Battalion of the Italian 62nd 
Infantry Regiment managed to beat off an enemy tank attack. Despite the 
initial success of its infantry attacks by night, the Eighth Army had failed 
to co-ordinate infantry and armour in such a way as to produce satisfactory 
results.*’ 


(d) The Turning-point in Egypt 

On 29 June 1942 Mussolini flew to Libya with a numerous retinue of journal- 
ists and Party leaders, settled down at Berta, west of Darnah, and got ready 
to enter Cairo in triumph. With Rome at sixes and sevens because he had 
appointed no deputy, he made preparations to govern Egypt.** He proposed 
to Hitler that Rommel should be commander-in-chief there in tandem with 
an Italian civil commissioner (‘delegato politico’). Because Italian primacy in 
Egypt was accepted in principle by the German authorities, Hitler rejected*® 
Rommel’s request to be no longer subordinate to the Italian High Command 
in North Africa,” as hitherto, and agreed to the sending of a ‘delegato politico’ 
for the civil sphere. Where economic matters were concerned, the German au- 
thorities avoided making any contractual commitments but stressed that they 


85 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., fo. 100 (22 July 1942); Rommel, Krieg, 194-5. On 
the ‘corset-bone principle’: Schlachtbericht, ibid., fo. 95 (17 July 1942). 

’° Beurteilung der Lage und des Zustandes der Panzerarmee Afrika am 21. 7. 42, Pz. Armee 
Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 79/42 g.Kdos. Chefs, 21 July 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fos. 366 ff., esp. 
fos. 366-7. 

87 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/20, fos. 102-3 (27 July 1942); Playfair, 
Mediterranean, iii. 357-8; Maughan, Tobruk and El Alamein, 590 ff. 

88 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 503; Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 283 (29 June 1942); D. M. 
Smith, Roman Empire, 275-6; Domarus, Mussolini, 360; Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 
171-2. 

*° Ritter’s note of 3 July 1942, ADAP £ iii, doc. 59, 97 with n. 2. 

°° The Panzerarmee was not directly subordinated to the Comando Supremo until 16 August; 
see below in this section. 
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were interested only in commodities for ‘immediate military requirements’.*' 


With an eye to taking over the Egyptian economy, the General Army Office 
had, back in May, prepared ‘technical notes’ complete with maps, plans, and 
photographs.*? 

In Germany, the Wehrmacht bulletin reported on 2 July that ‘German and 
Italian divisions’, supported by dive-bombers, had ‘broken through the E] 
Alamein position after fierce fighting’ and were in pursuit of ‘the defeated 
British forces’ withdrawing ‘to the Nile Delta’.°? This bulletin was based 
on the Panzerarmee’s report of the previous day, which had euphemistically 
described the goth Light Division’s advance, so soon to grind to a halt, as a 
breakthrough.’* Subsequent Wehrmacht bulletins strove gradually to reconcile 
this over-ambitious statement with the facts: on 3 July the breakthrough was 
reported to have been enlarged; on 4 July ‘the fierce struggle for the heavily 
fortified E] Alamein position’ was still in progress; on 5 July ‘British counter- 
attacks [were] beaten back’—and phrases of this kind recurred, with minor 
variations, throughout the month.’* Germans at home interpreted them quite 
correctly, and SD reports” stated as early as 9 July that they were following 
the course of the fighting in North Africa not only ‘with surprise . . . after 
the announcement of the successful breakthrough’ but ‘with some concern’. 
The printed monthly reports issued by Ministerialdirektor [Under-Secretary] 
Brandt of the Reich Propaganda Ministry, who was serving in Africa as one of 
Rommel’s aides, and by Colonel von Wedel of the Wehrmacht High Command, 
were forced to concede at the end of July that Auchinleck had ‘in effect’ 
managed to ‘halt Rommel’s advance for the time being’.*’ 

The euphoria prevailing in Axis quarters also stemmed, of course, from 
British reactions to Rommel’s advance. When the Eighth Army withdrew 
to Matruh on 24 June, the Germans’ acquisition of airfields near the front 
posed a threat to the naval base at Alexandria. Admiral Harwood, C.-in-C. 
British Mediterranean Fleet, duly transferred all the less important warships 

°! On friction occasioned by Italian fears that Rommel’s position in Egypt might become too 
powerful cf. Mackensen to AA on 4 July 1942, PA Biiro St.S., Italien, vol. 9, fos. 73289 ff.; 
Ribbentrop to Mackensen on 6 July 1942, ADAP E iii, doc. 66, 105; Mackensen to AA on 8 July 
1942 (No. 2542, quote ibid. n. 4), PA, Biiro St.S., Italien, vol. 9, fo. 73298; see also Ciano, Diaries 
1939-1943, 504 ff. (2 July 1942); Picker, Hitler’s Table Talk (9 July 1942). 

° Technische Merkblatter Agypten, OKH (Chef HRiist u. BdE) 34d AHA/Abt. Techn. Trup- 
pen (In 11) I/1 No. 1000/42 geh. (abgeschl. May 1942), 15 July 1942, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/185. 
On 1 July Panzerarmee urgently requested 10,000 copies of maps of the chief Egyptian towns and 
cities: Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 397. 

°3 Wehrmacht report, 2 July 1942, in Deutschland im Kampf, July 1942, 71. 

°+ Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia, daily report, 1 July 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 38: ‘Panzerarmee 
breached the defensive line south of E] Alamein during the morning of 1 July and developed the 
breakthrough in a north-easterly and south-easterly direction with the aim of . . . rolling up the 
enemy positions.’ The Army Order to subordinate formations on 2 July put this somewhat more 
realistically: ‘The enemy position south of E] Alamein has been deeply penetrated despite strong 
enemy resistance’ (ibid., fo. 65, subpara. 1). See also Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 394. 

°5 Deutschland im Kampf (as n. 93), 73-4 and 74-5. 


°° Meldungen aus dem Reich, x. 3923 (9 July 1942); see also ibid. 3935-6, 3969-70 (13 and 20 
July 1942). °? Deutschland im Kampf (as n. 93), 15. 
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and merchantmen to harbours south of the Suez Canal, and on 27 June the 
battleship Queen Elizabeth, having successfully completed emergency repairs, 
was undocked and likewise transferred to Port Sudan. The rest of the fleet 
was distributed between Beirut, Haifa, and Port Said. Preparations were also 
made to withdraw dockyard personnel to the Canal Zone and destroy and block 
the port of Alexandria itself. All that remained was the squadron of French 
warships commanded by Admiral Godefroy, which had been there since June 
1940. On 2 July, when Hitler was shown a British press report in which the 
loss of Egypt was described as less important to the British Empire than that 
of India, he rejoiced that Britain had already written Egypt off and looked 
forward to Farouk’s ‘re-enthronement’ by the Axis.”” 

Hoping for a victorious outcome at E] Alamein, the Duce stayed on in 
Cyrenaica for most of July. He paid one visit to Tobruk, accompanied by 
Rintelen, but never made the 800-kilometre trip to the front and was greatly 
put out by Rommel’s failure to call on him at Berta. After three weeks in Africa, 
when the Panzerarmee had still failed to effect a breakthrough and seemed ever 
less likely to do so, Mussolini returned to Rome on 20 July. Although he feigned 
optimism by leaving his baggage behind in Libya, he was indignant that his 
generals should have repeated their Albanian blunder of 1941 and summoned 
him to celebrate a victory before it was won. His annoyance with Rommel 
persisted, and his mood became increasingly anti-German. On 24 July he 
told Ciano that the Italian people would have to choose between two masters, 
the Germans and the British.'°® His inglorious return and the reports from 
Egypt demonstrated to the Italian public that—as Ciano noted—‘many rosy 
dreams about Egypt had faded’.'®! Nevertheless, the Italian ambassador in 
Berlin persisted in badgering the German foreign office about Egypt until well 
into September, and State Secretary von Weizsacker was eventually compelled 
to apply the brakes: “To prevent Alfieri from speaking to me again today about 
the future government of Egypt,’ he informed Gesandter [Envoy] Clodius, ‘I 
forestalled him by asking how the conquest of Egypt was going. The subject 
of the government of Egypt was not raised thereafter.’! 


Although Egypt itself, and Cairo in particular, was a hotbed of rumour early 
in July and hoarding took place, it was ‘business as usual’ in other respects and 
no signs of panic could be detected. Only the Jewish residents were alarmed, 
and understandably so.'°* Many British observers shared Hitler’s belief that, if 


°§ Roskill, War at Sea, ii. 73-4; see Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 397. 

°° Picker, Hitler’s Table Talk (2 July 1942; quote). ‘In such circumstances he had absolutely 
nothing against monarchy’ (ibid., 29 June 1942). Farouk declined to leave Egypt (ADAP E iii, 
doc. 129, 222-3). 

00 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 506 ff. (20-4 July 1942); Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 288 ff.; 
Domarus, Mussolini, 361. 

'°! Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 506 (20 July 1942). 

102 Weizsicker to Clodius on 26 Sept. 1942, PA, Btiro St.S., Italien, vol. 10, fo. 125071. 

103 See the graphic account in the Christian Science Monitor on 24 July 1942, quoted in Kirk, 
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Rommel succeeded in breaching the E] Alamein line, a pro-Axis insurrection 
would break out, especially as there were groups of sympathizers in the king’s 
entourage and the ruling Wafd Party. The Wafdists were nationalists first and 
foremost, however, and did not favour either side in particular. The majority 
of educated Egyptians, even those that had previously been anti-British, now 
backed the Allies for a wide variety of reasons. As for the lower orders, most of 
them—apart from those fellahin who hoped for a redistribution of land—were 
apathetic.'°* 

The authorities in London had been as disconcerted as their Axis coun- 
terparts since the middle of July, when expectations of a decisive battle at 
El] Alamein remained unfulfilled. As the fighting in July raged inconclusively 
back and forth, so Churchill’s long-standing doubts about Auchinleck’s style 
of generalship intensified. He continued to regret the C.-in-C.’s failure to hit 
back hard and swiftly, and even those military observers who were well dis- 
posed towards Auchinleck now enumerated his mistakes. Brooke, the CIGS, 
decided to fly to Cairo at the end of July to see for himself ‘what was wrong’. 
On 30 July, the day before he planned to leave, Churchill informed him, out of 
the blue, that he himself proposed to fly to Cairo on the way to Moscow, using 
the dangerous direct route from Gibraltar to the North African desert.'°* In 
view of his doubts about Auchinleck, he considered it ‘urgently necessary .. . 
to go there and settle the decisive question on the spot’.'°° Churchill arrived 
in Cairo on 3 August. When Auchinleck told him at once that it would be 
impossible to mount a new offensive before 15 September, Brooke presciently 
noted in his diary: ‘I aleady see troublesome times ahead.’'®’ 

The decision was taken on 6 August, after lengthy consultations: the ex- 
isting Middle East Command was to be divided into a Near East Command 
(Egypt, Palestine, Syria) and a modified Middle East Command (Persia and 
Iraq). Brooke was first choice for C.-in-C. Near East, but he declined the 
appointment, so it went instead to General Sir Harold Alexander, hitherto 
Eisenhower’s deputy for the projected landing in North-West Africa. Auchin- 
leck was to become the new C.-in-C. Middle East, and General Gott, hitherto 
commanding XIII Corps, was—contrary to his own and Brooke’s wishes— 
given command of the Eighth Army. When Gott’s plane was shot down the 
next day, however, Brooke pushed through his original suggestion that the 
dynamic Lieutenant-General Bernard Montgomery, hitherto GOC South- 
Eastern Command, be appointed the new Eighth Army commander. The 
London war cabinet, which had to approve these changes in command struc- 
ture, insisted that the Cairo command—‘after the C.I.G.S. [then] the most 


Middle East, 219-20, quote 219. There has been a tendency to misconstrue the ‘Ash Wednesday’ 
on which Cairo’s military authorities burnt their papers as a sign that they intended to abandon 
Egypt. This was disputed early on by Young, Rommel, 189 ff. 


104 See Kirk, Middle East, 220; Weizsaicker to Neurath on 26 June 1942, ADAP & iii, doc. 42, 
70-1. 5 Bryant, Turn of the Tide, 431 ff.; Ismay, Memoirs, 276. 
16 Churchill, Second World War, viii. 38. 107 Bryant, Turn of the Tide, 439. 
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important in the Army’!°*—should retain its old name. With effect from 15 


August, therefore, Alexander, formerly Montgomery’s pupil at the Staff Col- 
lege, became C.-in-C. Middle East, Montgomery having taken over the Eighth 
Army two days previously. Auchinleck declined the new, independent Persia 
and Iraq Command and asked to be relieved. He travelled to India, whose 
army had been his original provenance, and was on 20 June 1943 appointed 
C.-in-C. India in succession to Wavell, who became Viceroy.'°” 

This set the stage for the next phase of the Desert War. Able to count on the 
loyal support of his superiors, Montgomery immediately and energetically set 
to work. Within twelve hours of his arrival in Egypt he had worked out a plan 
for a British armoured corps, a ‘corps de chasse’ structurally and functionally 
modelled on the Afrikakorps but far more heavily equipped. This ‘British 
Afrika Korps’'!°—XIII Corps was earmarked for it at first, then X Corps— 
was to consist of three armoured divisions and one infantry division (2nd New 
Zealand); each armoured division of two armoured brigades and one infantry 
brigade; and the infantry division, conversely, of two infantry brigades and 
one armoured brigade. This ‘élite corps’, the third British corps in Africa, 
would be equipped with the 300 American ‘Shermans’ that were expected in 
September.''' Montgomery brought great training experience with him from 
his training command in south-east England. Above all, though, he strove 
to restore the Eighth Army’s optimism and self-confidence—a task in which 
he succeeded with surprising rapidity, thanks to his talent for rhetoric and 
propaganda, his personal drive, and his down-to-earth professionalism. He 
worked smoothly with Alexander, and his requests in regard to personnel and 
organization were largely fulfilled. The second battle of Alamein was soon to 
demonstrate that Rommel, with whom he had much in common, but from 
whom he also differed in many respects, had acquired an opponent to be taken 
seriously. 

Montgomery could, of course, rely on fresh reinforcements, an ample flow 
of supplies, and short supply-lines fully protected by British air superior- 
ity. He also had available to him the detailed findings of the ‘Ultra’ radio- 
monitoring facility. Rommel was in a less fortunate position. The nucleus of 
his army continued to be the battle-weary German and Italian formations 
that had brought him to the threshold of E] Alamein. Although the armoured 
and motorized infantry regiments, in particular, were receiving continuous— 


108 Tbid. 450. CIGS =Chief of the Imperial General Staff (Army). 

109 Appointment dates: Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 402; Connell, Auchinleck, 731. On the 
change of command in Cairo, apart from Bryant (see n. 105): Churchill, Second World War, 
viii. 38 ff.; Connell, Auchinleck, 685 ff., 691 ff.; Ismay, Memoirs, 275-6; J. Kennedy, Business of 
War, 255 ff.; Alexander Memoirs, 10 ff.; Jackson, Alexander, 141-2; Chalfont, Montgomery, 140 ff.; 
Hamilton, Monty, i. 559 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 362 ff. 

"10 Hamilton, Monty, i. 596. 

"! Tbid. 569, 598, 641 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 7 ff. (‘a reserve corps, strong in armor’, 
7); Horrocks, Full Life, 108 (‘a strong mobile reserve’, ‘mobile striking force’): X Corps, at first 
commanded by Lumsden, ultimately consisted of the rst and roth Armd. Divisions and some 
elements of the 8th. On 23 October it possessed 216 of the 252 Sherman tanks available (85.7%). 
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if never adequate—consignments of men and equipment,''” the army had not 
been thoroughly reinforced with fresh German formations armed with the 
latest weapons, capable of mobile warfare, and led by new command staf- 
fs. On 8 July 1942, ‘in order to continue operations’ and in addition to re- 
placements for existing formations, Panzerarmee requested ‘a corps staff’, 
‘two line divisions amply equipped with anti-tank and engineer forces’, the 
‘staff of a motorized artillery regiment, and the staff of a motorized heavy 
artillery battalion’, so that the 170 mm. batteries could be combined into a 
single battalion.''? Hitler then directed on 14 July that German units should 
be brought up to strength and, particularly in respect of tanks and anti- 
tank weapons, ‘continuously maintained in that condition’. He refused the 
corps staff and the line divisions—he misconstrued the latter as ‘occupation 
troops’ and stated that the Italians were responsible for providing these— 
but sanctioned the transfer of two regiments from the Balkans.''* In fact, 
the staff and elements of the 164th Infantry Division (hitherto employed 
as ‘Fortress Division Crete’) were redesignated the 164th Light Africa Di- 
vision and transferred to Africa as line troops, together with the Ramcke 
Parachute Brigade, itself renamed Luftwaffenjaégerbrigade 1 [1st Air Force 
Rifle Brigade].'** 

Panzerarmee’s situation report on 21 July justified the transition to defence 
by citing the loss of some four Italian divisions since 10 July and the heavy 
losses sustained by the three German divisions, which now had to fight alone 
‘against the British Empire’s finest troops’. Current strengths were as follows: 
personnel 30 per cent, tanks 15 per cent, artillery 70 per cent, anti-tank guns 
40 per cent, heavy AA guns 50 per cent, and the Italians were combat-effective 
only in artillery. The British armoured brigades at the front were equipped 
almost exclusively with American M 3 ‘Pilot’ tanks, of which they now had 
160-80. Panzerarmee’s own supply situation was ‘strained’, there being no 
supply-depots currently in the area of operations. It possessed 45 serviceable 
tanks, and another 100 would be repaired within the next four weeks. Panzer- 
armee’s current supply situation in the El Alamein position was ‘secure’, but it 
could not at the moment undertake an offensive. For this it urgently required 
a consignment of long-barrelled Panzer IIIs and AF Vs, not only to bring its 
units up to strength, but in order to form an adequate reserve. Rommel fur- 
ther requested 36 88-mm. AA and 20 100 mm. guns for defence against the 
American tanks, as well as 100 50-mm. anti-tank guns and ‘for a start, 1,000 


"12 See Gliederungen und Gefechtsstiarken (%). Stand 8. 7. 42 12.00, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, 
fos. 133 ff., esp. fo. 135 n. 2. 

"3 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia g.Kdos., 8 July 1942, ibid., fo. 139. 

"4 Dt. General Rom 1896 g.Kdos., 14 July 1942, ibid., fos. 243-4, quote fo. 243. 

"5 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia g.Kdos., 8 July 1942 (as n. 113), handwritten addition to subpara. 
b)2; OKW/WFSt/Op.H. No. 2422 g.Kdos.=Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 1543 g.Kdos., 17 July 
1942, ibid., fos. 329-30; OKW/WFSt/Op.H. No. 002492 geh.Kdos., 23 July 1942, ibid., fo. 409; 
Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia, 27 July 1942, ibid., fo. 475; cf. Ramcke, Fallschirmjdger-General, 230 ff. 
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trucks’.''® One need hardly add that these requests, like Rommel’s wish to fly 
in 196 anti-tank guns by glider, were never fulfilled. 

Rommel’s anger at the ‘failure’ of Italian troops on 10 July had a far-reaching 
effect on German-Italian relations, not only in the military domain but else- 
where as well. In a report to the Army Operations Department on 12 July he 
referred to ‘alarming symptoms of deteriorating morale’ in the Italian ranks. 
Only the day before, he had issued the Italian formations under his command 
with a sharply worded directive to the effect that, ‘in order to overcome this 
grave crisis’, Italian GOCs were ‘summarily and with the utmost severity’ to 
bring any soldiers who ‘cravenly deserted the battlefield without fighting’ be- 
fore Italian courts martial, and that they were ‘not to shrink from [imposing] 
the death penalty’.''” Since Rommel was not the Italians’ disciplinary superior 
and naturally recognized this, as his allusion to Italian courts martial indicates, 
no drastic consequences were to be feared. However, Italians from the Duce 
downwards were greatly annoyed by his ‘special report’ to the Army Opera- 
tions Department on 15 July. Referring to the attack on that day, which had 
wiped out the Brescia and Pavia Divisions, Rommel went on to state that Ital- 
ian troops had ‘several times lately .. . deserted their positions under the effect 
of artillery fire’, and that even their officers had failed to persuade them ‘to 
stand up to the enemy’. For that reason, he urgently requested ‘more German 
forces, especially motorized infantry and anti-tank gunners’.''8 

Bastico strongly contested this verdict, which was transmitted to him by 
Rintelen. He pointed out that his men were exhausted, drew attention to the 
courage displayed by other Italian formations, and covertly but unmistakably 
criticized Rommel’s style of leadership.''? When Mussolini sent Hitler a letter 
on 22 July, ostensibly to report on his visit to Libya, his real motive was indig- 
nation at Rommel’s report on the retreat of the Sabratha Division on 10 July. 
Mussolini would never forgive Rommel ‘that’, Ciano noted in his diary, and by 
‘that’ he doubtless meant the humiliating necessity for the Duce—whom his 
associates already thought unduly subservient—to apologize to Hitler for the 
failure of his troops. He rightly emphasized that the Italian infantry had been 
continuously in action in Africa for 30-40 months, and that they had ‘marched 
hundreds of kilometres through the desert, always on foot’. They were now, 
quite simply, exhausted.'”° 

Rommel, too, had been continuously in action. His nerves were strained and 


"6 Beurteilung der Lage und des Zustandes der Panzerarmee Afrika am 21. 7. 42, Pz. Armee 
Afrika/Abt, Ia No. 79/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 21 July 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fos. 366 ff., quotes 
379, 371, 372. 

"7 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia g.Kdos., 12 July 1942, ibid., fo. 207; Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia to X, XX, 
XXI Corps, 11 July 1942, ibid., fo. 199. 

"8 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia g.Kdos. to OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. via Dt. General Rom, 15 July 1942, 
ibid., fo. 271. 

"'° Bastico to Rommel, It. Verbindungsstab bei dt.-it. Pz.Armee N. 3425, 17 July 1942, to FM 
Rommel (trans.), ibid., fo. 328. See Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 290 (17 July 1942). 

"0 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 507 (22 July 1942), quote 507; Mussolini to Hitler, 22 July 1942, 
ADAP & iii, doc. 122, 213-14 (quote 212). 
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his health left much to be desired, but he was still level-headed enough to write 
to Bastico on 23 July and say that, unlike him, he considered ‘the situation 
on the Alamein front [to have been] extremely critical for the past ten days’, 
and that it would remain so ‘until the scheduled reinforcements have reached 
our troops. The enemy were superior in all respects; if they succeeded in 
‘breaking through the thinly manned front’, the Axis forces’ only alternatives 
would be either to fight ‘to the last round’—which ‘would ultimately entail the 
army’s surrender and, thus, the abandonment of North Africa’—or, as they 
had the year before, to relinquish the position in good time and fight a gradual 
delaying action back to their supply-base, i.e. Libya, ‘thereby saving North 
Africa’.'?! 

Bastico would have none of this. The situation was ‘tense but not critical’, 
he replied. Besides, a withdrawal would conflict with the Comando Supremo’s 
instructions, which were ‘to hold the present line under all circumstances’. 
Reinforcements were on the way, and their own air forces were ‘very combat- 
effective’.'*? Bastico emphasized that he was expressing this ‘point of view’ 
with the full support of Mussolini and Cavallero. For his part, Cavallero felt 
that the ‘stato momentanea depressione’ at Panzerarmee headquarters must 
be ‘combated’.'”’ 

Rommel’s relations with Bastico had never been particularly good.'** With 
effect from 16 August 1942, however, though this had been planned since 
the end of July,'’® the Comando Supremo modified the chain of command 
in North Africa in accordance with Rommel’s wishes. Henceforth, Panzer- 
armee Afrika came directly under the Comando Supremo where operational 
matters were concerned. The command staff of Marshal Bastico, as he now 
was, ceased to be responsible for ‘North Africa’;'*® its sphere of jurisdic- 
tion was confined, pursuant to his continuing status as governor-general, to 
‘Libya’ (short for ‘Superlibia’). Set up to handle all non-operational matters 
affecting Italian troops was a ‘Delegazione del Comando Supremo in Africa 


"1 Pz. Armee Afrika/Oberbefehlshaber No. 82/42 g.Kdos. Chefs, 23 July 1942, to Gen. Bastico, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fos. 411-12 (emphasis original). See Bastico’s report to the Comando 
Supremo the same day, Seconda controffensiva, doc. 54, 394 ff. 

"2 Bastico to Rommel/It. Verbindungsstab No. 3473, 23 July 1942 (trans.), BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/23, fos. 411-12. 

"3 Bastico to Rommel/It. Verbindungsstab No. 3474, 23 July 1942 (trans.), ibid., fo. 415; 
Comando Supremo to Bastico, 27 July 1942, repr. in Seconda controffensiva, doc. 56, 398. 

124 See Rommel, Krieg, 90, 92, 97; Westphal, Erinnerungen, 141. Rommel none the less tried to 
be fair to Bastico: Krieg, 331-2. See also Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 153-4; Kesselring, 
Soldat, 141. 

"5 Cavallero discussed the ‘reorganization in Libya’ with Under-Secretary Scuero of the War 
Ministry as early as 30 July: ‘Bastico basta ormai’ [That’s enough of Bastico now]. Bastico was 
promoted marshal in compensation and Barbasetti assigned the role of a ‘giunto elastico’ [elastic 
joint] between Cavallero and Rommel: Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 297, 303, 314 (30 July, 4 and 
18 Aug. 1942). 

"6 Bastico’s headquarters had hitherto traded as ‘Governo Generale della Libia/Comando 
Superiore Forze Armate Africa Settentrionale’ (letterhead, e.g. BA-MA RH 19 VIII/23, fo. 327, 
17 July 1942), i.e. as the high command in North Africa, not in ‘Italian North Africa’, as in the 
Ger. trans. of the decree changing its designation (see n. 127 below). 
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Settentrionale (Delease)’!?” under General Barbasetti, hitherto Bastico’s chief 
of staff.'78 

Like their British adversaries, therefore, the Axis forces in North Africa 
had reorganized their command structure with an eye to the decisive battles 
that lay ahead—as chance would have it, almost on the very same day. Both 
sides feverishly strove to bring their armies up to strength, and there was 
nothing either of them dreaded more than the possibility that the enemy might 
complete his preparations first. Once more, and for the last time in Egypt, the 
initiative lay with Rommel. 


2. THE BATTLE oF ALAM HALFaA 
(30 AUGUST—6 SEPTEMBER 1942) 


(See Map V.111.4) 


Rommel, who was aware that the fall of Tobruk had triggered American efforts 
to assist the Eighth Army in Egypt, calculated that it would take two to three 
months for the new aid shipments to reach there via the Cape of Good Hope. 
“We thus had several weeks’ grace,’ he wrote in his memoirs, ‘during which 
the vast reinforcements’—‘unscheduled reinforcements’, as he called them a 
little later—‘could not arrive on African soil... Accordingly, we proposed to 
strike first.’'?° 

The struggle to rehabilitate Panzerarmee Afrika began again. Despite Hit- 
ler’s directive of 14 July and undertakings readily given by all the relevant 
German and Italian authorities, problems of detail arose once more. Instead 
of increasing as expected, the volume of cargoes unloaded in Africa during 
August fell by 43.5 per cent, or almost half, as compared with the previous 
month. The Royal Navy managed to sink vessels totalling over 50,000 GRT 
in August, mainly with the aid of submarines and aircraft—44,223 GRT more 
than in July.'*° 

Rommel’s anxiety was understandable, therefore. As so often before, he sent 
Gause, his chief of staff, to Rome to impress Panzerarmee’s requirements on 
Rintelen and Cavallero—‘successfully, one hopes’.'?! Rommel had a strong 


"7 Letterhead of 9 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27, fo. 225; correct Ger. rendering: ‘Vertre- 
tung des Comando Supremo in Nordafrika’ [Office of the Supreme Command in North Africa], 
ibid., fo. 223 of 9 Oct. 1942. 

"8 Comando Supremo/I° Reparto/Op. Abt. afrik. Kriegsschauplatz, 12 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 
19 VIII/26, fos. 120 ff., subparas. 1-3 and 5; assent of OK W/WFSt/Op. (H) No. 2706 g.Kdos., 9 
Aug. 1942, ibid., fo. 96; cf. Seconda controffensiva, doc. 58, 400 ff. 

"9 Rommel, Krieg, 199-200. On the Panzerarmee’s knowledge of American (and British) 
shipments to Egypt cf. Beurteilung der Lage und des Zustandes der Panzerarmee Afrika am 15. 
8. 42, Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 85/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, 
fos. 73 ff. 80 Calculated in accordance with Table V.v1.1 below. 

31 Westphal stood in for Gause during the five months he spent in Italy and Germany on 
Rommel’s business between Sept. 1941 and Nov. 1942. Having both dropped out at the same 
time, they returned to Africa on 15 Aug. 1942 and took over from their deputies, Mellenthin and 
Bayerlein: Westphal, Erinnerungen, 128, 167. 
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suspicion that the Italians, despite their undertaking to share out available 
cargo space equally between German and Italian shipments, had ‘cheated 
the Germans considerably’—for instance, by ferrying the unblooded Pistoia 
Division to Africa in lieu of German troops and German equipment.'*”? On 28 
July, although Hitler had already rejected it, Rommel reiterated his request for 
an additional motorized corps headquarters staff, the complete motorization 
of the 164th Light Division and the army artillery, and, among many other 
things, ‘better personnel replacements, no clerks, a stronger officer reserve’, 
and the replacement of personnel who had been in Africa for more than twelve 
months.'*? 

On 15 August Panzerarmee was able to report that the situation had been 
‘eased’ by the replenishment and rehabilitation of its units. It had also been 
able to withdraw ‘elements of the mobile formations’ for purposes of ‘mobile 
defence’, and ‘strong fieldworks with extensive minefields’ had been com- 
pleted. The 200 German tanks at the front would have grown to 250 by the 
end of the month. Stocks of rations were ‘fully replenished’, of ammunition 
adequate, and of fuel roughly sufficient for ‘a ten-day operation’ once ‘stocks 
already embarked in Italy’ had arrived. 

Panzerarmee HQ estimated that it would have ‘a measure of superiority’ 
in tanks by the end of August—some 450-500 German and Italian against 
approximately 400 British (a questionable computation given the weakness of 
Italian tanks)—and a ‘50 per cent superiority in heavy artillery’. It being essen- 
tial to attack before the enemy received further reinforcements in September, 
this presented an opportunity for a major offensive operation against the more 
sparsely held and less well-consolidated British southern flank ‘on or around 26 
August’ (full moon) with the aim of ‘swiftly breaching the enemy line’. While 
holding attacks were planned for the northern sector, the mobile formations 
that broke through in the south would head for the coast road so as to ‘en- 
circle and destroy’ the enemy forces situated between Alamein and Ruweisat. 
“Thereafter,” this situation report optimistically concluded, ‘operations will be 
continued in an easterly direction.’'** 


So Rommel was once more seeking his salvation in the Ghazalah scenario. 
This time, however, the situation was desperate. His inferiority in tanks and 
in the air was too great, and the combat zone’s constriction by the Qattara 
Depression made it impossible for him to effect a genuine outflanking move- 
ment in the south, as he had at Ghazalah, by advancing in a wide arc through 
undefended terrain. The supply situation was still unresolved, all his efforts 
notwithstanding, and the success of the venture depended on that above all. 

82, OB Pz.Armee Afrika No. 1544/42 g.Kdos. to Gause, 8 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, 
fos. 84 ff., esp. 84-5. As an annexe Rommel appended a letter to Keitel, never sent, in which he 
complained about Rintelen and recommended that Kesselring be put in charge of shipments to 
Africa (ibid., fos. 88 ff., esp. 89-90). 

83, Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia, 28 July 1942, ibid., fo. 4. 

84 Situation assessment, 15 Aug. 1942 (as n. 129), passim. 
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Furthermore, as events were to show, he was now confronted by a new, dy- 
namic commander who knew how to make skilful use of the ‘Ultra’ intercepts 
and form a strong defensive line in the correct place. 

For all the confidence Rommel displayed in his assessment of the situation, 
the southern assault was his last trump card, and he dreaded the absolute ma- 
terial superiority which the British could be expected to acquire in the near 
future. He was fully aware of the risks inherent in his plan, the fuel problem 
first and foremost.'** Cavallero, who likewise affected optimism but worded 
his basic ‘guidelines’ for the offensive with his customary diplomatic skill, 
took a fundamentally similar view but played down the problems and left 
the decision to Mussolini. He demanded that the Alamein position be ‘held 
under all circumstances’—yet another attempt to ‘tie Rommel down’ to a fixed 
line—and defined the objectives as Alexandria, the Cairo area, and the Suez 
Canal. He then stated that the Panzerarmee would ‘in a few days’ time have 
forces’ that would ‘enable it to attack the enemy with success’. Finally, and 
this was the really crucial question, he promised that ‘every effort [would be] 
made to remedy a few remaining deficiencies in the supply of fuel and am- 
munition’. The timing of the offensive would depend on this replenishment’s 
being effected with ‘no appreciable delay’, and Cavallero submitted Rommel’s 
suggested date for the Duce’s approval.'*° 

But on 17 August the German formations were still short of about 15,000 
men, 6,120 of whom were classified as ‘priority’ requirements,'*’ and even 
on 20 August the shortfall included, apart from the urgently needed 130 
anti-tank guns (in transit), another 210 tanks, 175 personnel carriers and ar- 
moured cars, and 1,400 trucks.'** Two days later Rommel insisted that the 
three promised shipments of 2,000 tonnes of petrol and 500 tonnes of ammu- 
nition should reach Tobruk or Benghazi by 25 August, and that the fourth 
batch should arrive by 27 August; failing that, the offensive would have to 
be postponed.'*® On 25 August it became clear that the Italian troops, too, 


135 Tbid. fo. 77: the German formations’ ‘fuel status, which is still tight’ was ‘dependent on the 
arrival of an appropriate convoy from Italy’. 

86 “Guidelines for the forthcoming operations’, Comando Supremo Br.B.Nr. 300, 17 Aug. 1942, 
ibid., fos. 154-5. The Duce approved the date of the offensive, 21 Aug., and ordered the shipment 
of supplies to be ‘speeded up as much as possible’: Dt. General Rom/Ia No. 5154 geh.Kdos. 
Chefs., 21 Aug. 1942, ibid., fo. 156. 

'87 Vortragsnotiz fiir Besprechung mit Exz. Cavallero und General v. Rintelen, 17 Aug. 1942, 
ibid., fos. 133 ff., esp. fo. 133, subpara. 10. On 25 Aug. Pz.Armee’s shortfall was put at 17,000 
ORs: Pz.Armee Afrika/11b, ibid., fo. 204. 

88 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia g.Kdos. to OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., 20 Aug. 1942, ibid., fos. 145- 
6. The Italian XX (mot.) Corps lacked half its vehicles, the Folgore Division had none at all, 
and of XX Corps’s 220 tanks ‘about half can be expected to break down after a short march 
because of material damage alone, thanks to worn-out engines and, in part, inexperienced drivers’ 
(reproduced almost verbatim in Rommel, Krieg, 206). 

89 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 96/42 g.Kdos., 22 Aug. 1942, ibid., fos. 159-60. See Rommel’s 
appeal to Weichold to speed up supplies (Pz. Armee Afrika/OB No. 97/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 23 Aug. 
1942, ibid., fo. 190) and the latter’s sober response (Befh. Dt. Mar. Kdo. Italien No. 428 geh.Kdos., 
24 Aug. 1942, ibid., fo. 191): his efforts were ‘restricted’ by the growing difficulties of the coalition 
war, the multiplicity of authorities, and the Italians’ inadequate achievements, but particularly at 
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were short of fuel because a freighter had been sunk, and, two days later, 
that the fourth shipment would not arrive until 28-g August.'*° When it fi- 
nally emerged on 29 August, the last possible day on which a decision could 
be made, that the promised supplies of fuel and ammunition would not turn 
up in time, Rommel decided to attack regardless. Although Kesselring had 
made 1,000 tonnes of petrol available ‘from his stocks . . . by way of a loan’, 
Rommel now thought it possible to launch no more than a ‘locally limited 
operation with the aim of defeating the enemy forces in the Alamein pos- 
ition’.'*! He emphasized, however, that further supplies would have to arrive 
on time if he were to attain even this limited objective and exploit any con- 
sequent successes. Kesselring further agreed to deliver ammunition in short 
supply.'*” 

It was made clear to all engaged in preparations for the second battle of 
Alamein'*® that tolerably adequate supplies and faith in the quality of their 
officers and men would no longer be sufficient to guarantee a decisive victory. 
They were about to do battle like an impoverished man who, on the verge 
of starvation, summons up his last reserves of energy, merely to ‘defeat’ the 
enemy—whatever that might mean in view of the Eighth Army’s expected 
accretion of strength—and not, as Rommel had always intended, to ‘annihilate’ 
him. The extreme tension prevailing at Panzerarmee headquarters can be 
gauged from the fact that on 21 August, ten days before the offensive began, 
Rommel suffered a fainting fit and was persuaded by his staff to inform OKH 
of the ‘expert medical opinion’ of his consultant physician, Professor Horster, 
who prescribed a ‘prolonged spell’ of treatment at home in Germany. The 
man he recommended to replace him was General Guderian, Germany’s most 
distinguished tank commander, an indication of the importance he attached to 
this last German armoured offensive in Egypt.'** Hitler would have none of 


the present time by enemy sinkings, lack of supply- and escort ships, and shortage of fuel. What 
was more, the reorganization of the North African command structure had ‘subjected the German 
Navy’s hitherto largely independent control of German supplies to Italian influence’. 


40 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 1726/42 g.Kdos., 25 Aug. 1942, ibid. fo. 203; Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia 
No. 96/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. 2. Ang. 27 Aug. 1942, ibid., fo. 217. 

‘41 Rommel later specified: ‘striking at the British Eighth Army in the El Alamein position and 
taking possession of the area around Alexandria and Cairo’: Krieg, 207. 

2 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 104/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 29 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 
225; Pz.Armee Afrika/OB, 29 Aug. 1942, ibid., fo. 224. See conference notes of 27 Aug. 1942, 
ibid., fo. 211; n. 148 below. 

3 In contrast to English parlance, which inserts the Battle of Alam Halfa between ‘First’ and 
‘Second’ Alamein, German authorities count Alam Halfa as the second and ‘Second Alamein’ as 
the third battle of Alamein. Similarly Theil, Rommels verheizte Armee, 52-3, 67. 

‘4 Horster, who diagnosed low blood pressure ‘with a tendency to fainting fits’, long-standing 
gastric and intestinal disorders, and ‘excessive physical and mental strain’, pronounced Rommel 
‘far from’ fully fit for duty: expert medical opinion in Pz.Armee Afrika/OB No. 90/42 g.Kdos. 
Chefs, 21 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 149; cf. Rommel, Krieg, 206 n. 1; Cavallero, 
Comando Supremo, 315, 318 (22 and 25 Aug. 1942). The British deciphered this report on 24 
Aug., and by early Sept. it appeared in the international press. See Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 
413. 
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this,'** however, and proposed that Nehring—under the ‘unified [army and air 
force] command’ of Kesselring'*°—should stand in for Rommel.'*”? Rommel 
was so shocked by this suggested solution that he miraculously recovered 
within four days and felt able to conduct the forthcoming operation himself.'** 

That he viewed the August offensive with scant enthusiasm is apparent 
from the fact that, while preparations were in progress, he carefully insisted on 
daily supply and situation reports and precise diary-keeping.'*? Panzerarmee 
staff officers had even worked out an alternative plan under which only the 
army’s motorized elements would remain forward while the non-motorized 
were withdrawn to Libya. This conflicted with the Comando Supremo’s cur- 
rent attitude, but Rommel was initially reluctant to yield to Mussolini’s and 
Kesselring’s insistence that the offensive be launched in the very near fu- 
ture. Although Westphal records that he was ‘constantly preoccupied with 
the thought of a breakthrough’ and a push to the Nile, he was ‘dissuaded 
from coming to a clear-cut decision by insufficient supplies, especially of fuel’. 
When Rommel continued to ‘waver and waver’, Kesselring’s appearance fi- 
nally clinched matters.'*° Panzerarmee HQ embarked on the logistical plans 
and preparations for the offensive. Rommel briefed his subordinate comman- 
ders from 20 August onwards, and Army Orders for the offensive were issued 
at 08.00 on the 22nd.'*! 

In order to clarify the supply situation further, Rommel did not disclose 
the date of the offensive until the last possible moment, i.e. the day before it 
commenced. The staff officers at Panzerarmee HQ, Westphal and Mellenthin, 
advised him against attacking until the two tankers scheduled to berth at Tob- 
ruk on 28 August had discharged their oil.'** As already mentioned, a change 


‘45 Guderian had fallen into disfavour with Hitler in Dec. 1941, as C.-in-C. Second Armoured 
Army. In Aug. 1942 he was in the reserve without a command. 

"6 OKW/WESt No. 55148 g.Kdos. Chefs., signed Keitel, in Dt. General Rom/No. Ia 5161/42 
g.Kdos. Chefs., 24 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 195. 

‘47 This solution would have accorded with the Naval War Staff’s recommendation of July 1942 
that ‘the control of operations as a whole’ forms ‘part of the responsibilities of C.-in-C. South’. 
Weichold rightly added that a fundamental change could be effected ‘only via Fihrer-Duce’ and 
advised the navy to keep out of it: Chief of Staff, Naval War Staff (Wagner), to Weichold on 16 July 
1942, BA-MA RH M 648, PG 45107, fo. 212; Befh. Dt.Mar.Kdo. Italien/Fith.Stab Nordafrika 
g.Kdos. 131/42, 18 July 1942, ibid., fo. 215. 

‘8 “T report that, in the expert medical opinion of the consultant internist, my state of health has 
already improved so much that I am able, under ambulant medical treatment, to retain command 
of the army during the forthcoming operations.’ ‘Under these circumstances’, he had not yet said 
anything to Nehring. Pz.Armee Afrika/OB No. 101/42 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Chef OKW, 26 Aug. 
1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 150. Horster and Rommel were on intimate terms (Rommel, 
Krieg, 206 n. 1), Rommel and Nehring less so. 

4° Unlike the Panzerarmee’s foregoing war-diary entries and battle reports for 1942, which were 
later—partly at Wiener Neustadt in 1943—amplified with the aid of operational records largely 
extant today, the war-diary entries from 28 July onwards are contemporary and were copied every 
month. 

50 Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 135-6; Westphal, Erinnerungen, 168 (quotes). 

5! Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, 22 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25, fos. 14 ff. 

182 Westphal, Erinnerungen, 168, and Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 137, report that Rommel 
seriously thought of abandoning the offensive. 
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of plan resulted from Kesselring’s offers of 27 and 29 August to release 1,000 
cubic metres of fuel from Luftwaffe stocks'** and to fly over scarce ammunition 
already in Italy: ‘in view of the inadequate fuel situation’, Rommel decided 
to restrict the aim of the projected operation to the local ‘defeat of the enemy 
army in the field’ without, as previously, seeking a final decision.'** Eventu- 
ally, early on the morning of 30 August, Kesselring made available another 
1,500 tonnes of fuel from his reserves.'** According to Westphal and Rommel 
himself, Kesselring had promised ‘if need be’ to supply the Panzerarmee by 
air with 400-500 tonnes daily. Although Westphal objected that the limited 
load-carrying capacity of the Ju 52 rendered this assurance unrealistic, the two 
field marshals agreed to launch the offensive forthwith.'*° 

The motives that conduced to this development have often been discussed, 
usually in a controversial manner. It is asked why Kesselring, who opposed 
the advance into Egypt after Tobruk fell, should now have advocated it so 
strongly when Rommel, who always favoured pressing on regardless (this, too, 
is a false generalization, when one thinks, for example, of the pre-Ghazalah 
period), was rightly reluctant because of logistical deficiencies. In fact, the 
problem is easily solved. In their heart of hearts, all concerned knew that there 
could be no turning back. Mussolini and Hitler wanted Egypt to salvage their 
reputations, the former because he hoped to seize power there with pomp 
and circumstance, the latter because his armies were currently advancing into 
the Caucasus and he had not altogether shaken off the idea that Rommel 
might some day lend them a helping hand from the south.'*’ Kleist’s First 
Armoured Army, whose Caucasus offensive had been in progress since the 
beginning of August, was already across the Kuban, and on 21 August German 
mountain troops had symbolically hoisted the Reich’s battle ensign on the 
Elbrus, the highest mountain in the Caucasus. Kesselring was subordinate to 
Hitler and Mussolini in equal measure, kept in constant touch with them, albeit 
through their respective staffs, and knew what they wanted. Being aware of the 
Panzerarmee’s precarious position at Alamein, he saw that, under prevailing 
circumstances, the Malta problem could not be readdressed until the situation 


'53, Conference notes, 27 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 211, subpara. 3; cf. Pz. Armee 
Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fos. 18 ff. According to Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 318 
(26 Aug. 1942), Kesselring was anxious to press Rommel for a decision on the offensive and had 
requested tactical instructions from Cavallero, who declined to give any. 

84 Pz. Armee Afrika/OB No. 1808/42 g.Kdos., 29 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 224; 
cf. Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fos. 19 (29 Aug. 1942, subpara. 2a) and 20 
(subpara. 2b; quotes). 

5 Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, 30 Aug. 1942, ibid., fo. 21, subpara. 1. 

86 Rommel, Krieg, 207: 500 t. (quote); Westphal, Erinnerungen, 169: 400 t. For Kesselring’s 
benefit, Westphal estimated that nearly 250 Ju 52s would be needed. 

‘87 According to Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, note on 141, Warlimont had stressed the connec- 
tion with the Caucasus push during his visit to the desert in July; Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 258, 
mentions the visit but not the Caucasus factor. According to him, Rommel and the Italian and 
German headquarters displayed a ‘rare’ degree of unanimity in aiming at a new offensive. Hinsley, 
British Intelligence, ii. 399, records that the British took the ‘Caucasus pincer’ very seriously. 
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in Egypt was resolved. That was why he resolutely regrouped his air forces'*® 


and urged Rommel to act. 

Rommel, who was equally well aware that his position at E] Alamein called 
for decisive action and favoured pressing ahead as usual, dreaded the threat- 
ened arrival of the American shipments, which would, he knew, force a decision 
against the Axis. As army commander, however, he was directly confronted by 
the problem of supplies and exposed to the influence of his young staff officers, 
who demanded—quite rightly, in their view—that supplies should be guaran- 
teed.'*? Rommel was in a difficult position: unless he seized this last chance, 
as he saw it,'®° and attacked without delay, he would never be able to do so 
again. Although his prospects were poor, he now had to take advantage of any 
opportunity that presented itself. His faith in the fortunes of war, formerly 
one of his greatest assets, was not strong this time; he was ill and had almost 
dodged a decision by agreeing to a spell of recuperation at home. When the 
offensive ground to a halt and the promised supplies failed to arrive, he became 
embittered and never forgave Kesselring for his conduct.'®! The latter went 
on to the defensive during the heated postwar debate and was forced to justify 
himself. This he did in a dignified manner: he shouldered the responsibility,‘ 
though not without soliciting sympathy for his attitude. Cavallero, whose com- 
ments and diary entries show him to have adopted a cool, ultra-diplomatic, 
and remarkably detached stance in this matter,'®? did not submit another re- 
port to the Duce until after the offensive had begun. Mussolini himself was 
‘substantially optimistic’,'®** but on the morning of the offensive Rommel told 
his friend Horster that the decision to launch it had been the hardest he had 
ever taken. ‘Either we succeed in pushing forward to Grozny'® in Russia and, 
here in Africa, in reaching the Suez Canal, or. . .—and he made a ‘dismissive 


gesture’.'°° 


The plan of attack'®’ provided that the Italian XXI Corps (Trento and Bologna 
Infantry Divisions and 31st Guastadori'® Battalion with the German 164th 
Light Division and elements of the Ramcke Parachute Brigade inserted be- 
tween them by battalions) should defend the northern sector of the line and tie 


88 'Table in Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 415. II Fliegerkorps in Sicily was thinned 
out and Air Fleet 2’s resources split between X Fliegerkorps and Fliegerfiihrer Afrika (ibid. 
415 ff.). This definitely transferred the point of main effort to the eastern Mediterranean. 

8° Westphal, Erinnerungen, 168; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 137; Kesselring, Soldat, 175. 

160 Pz.Armee HQ was expecting the Sherman tanks to be employed en masse at this stage, but 
the US shipments did not arrive until later. tel Westphal, Erinnerungen, 169. 

12 Kesselring, Soldat, 175 ff. 

63 Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 311 ff., complains of Kesselring’s ‘dinamismo’ (311, 13 Aug. 
1942); Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 518 (31 Aug. 1942): ‘As usual he [Cavallero] wavers between 
“ves” and “no”.’ e+ Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 518. 

‘65 Town on the north-east side of the Caucasus. 

'e6 Rommel, Krieg, 210 (according to Horster’s account). 

‘67 The following, if not documented elsewhere, is taken from the attack orders and the 
Fliegerfiiher’s information: Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 88/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 22 Aug. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 228-54. '68 Guastadori =engineers. 
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down the enemy to their front. Shock-troop operations were planned for the 
first two days ‘to simulate an attack’; artillery and heavy infantry weapons had 
to simulate an ‘attack on a broad front’. Adjoining this in the south, the Italian 
X Corps (Folgore Paratroop Division,'® Brescia Infantry Division, two battal- 
ions of the Ramcke Parachute Brigade, six non-motorized battalions from XX 
Corps) was also to defend its position but, when the general offensive began at 
22.00 on X-Day, to consolidate it and employ a ‘strong combat group’ (three 
battalions from the Folgore Division and two each from the Ramcke Parachute 
Brigade, XX Corps, and the Brescia Infantry Division) to gain a jumping-off 
position for X-Day+1, when it was to extend the offensive northwards. 

The jumping-off point of the southern, encircling force—more aptly de- 
scribed by Rommel, since encirclement had this time to be preceded by a 
breakthrough, as the ‘offensive’ or spearhead group'”°—lay between the Al 
Taga plateau and Ruweisat ridge. Consisting (from right to left) of the ‘Re- 
connaissance Group’'”! (on the edge of the Qattara Depression), the Afrika- 
korps,'”” the Italian XX (motorized) Corps,'”? and the goth Light Division, 
these motorized troops were to traverse their own minefield and ‘attack in an 
easterly direction’ at 22.00 on X-Day.'”* To prevent the enemy from detecting 
this concentration of forces in the south, the tank elements were to move there 
by quarters on successive nights and be carefully camouflaged. However, fuel 
was already so scarce by 26 August that Panzerarmee HQ had to postpone 
the southward transfer of tanks by one night. Thus the third quarter did not 
move south until the night of 28/29 August and the fourth and all the wheeled 
elements until that of the 29th—30th. To mislead British reconnaissance, the 
wheeled elements’ previous positions were to be filled by the armoured divi- 
sions’ transport vehicles.'”* 

It was Panzerarmee’s intention that the Italian and German infantry of 
the encircling force should cross the Eighth Army’s minefields, which were 
thought on the basis of reconnaissance reports to be very weak, while the 


‘69 Paratroops originally destined, like the Ramcke Brigade, for the invasion of Malta. 

‘77 Rommel, Krieg, 207. 

‘7 23rd, 33rd, and 580th Reconnaissance Battalions, those of the It. XX Corps, and 612th AA 
Battalion had been combined into a reconnaissance group under the staff of 15th Rifle Brigade. 
Accordingly, on 25 Aug. Panzerarmee instructed 15th Rifle Brigade to regroup into a reconnais- 
sance brigade (with 3rd, 33rd, 220th, and 580th Reconnaissance Battalions). However, Halder 
deferred this regrouping until spring 1943 for administrative reasons: BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, 
fos. 252, 197, 200 ff.; OKH/GenStdH/OrgAbt (1) N. 4232/42 g.Kdos., 21 Sept. 1942, ibid., RH 
19 VIII/27, fo. 104. 

'? y5th and 21st Armd. Divs. without reconnaissance battalions, 135th (mot.) AA Regt., 617th 
(mot.) AA Bn., No. 2 Co., 606th (mot.) AA Bn., and, later, mot. artillery under Stab II./Art.Rgt 
115 (mot.). 

173 Ariete and Littorio (armd.) Divisions, Trieste (mot.) Division, at first without 6 non-mot. 
bns. and art. 

'* Quotes from attack orders (as n. 167): fo. 238, subpara. 2; 239, subpara 4; 231, subpara. 2; 
228, subpara. 2. Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 7, 255. 

‘75 Rommel, Krieg, 208; signals to DAK and XX (mot.) Corps, Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 2459 
u. 2460, 27 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 212-13; Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 
19 VIII/25, fo. 18, subpara. 5 (26 Aug. 1942), subpara. 2 (27 Aug. 1942). 
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Afrikakorps and elements of the Italian motorized corps pushed east ‘at full 
tilt’ so as to reach the area south-west of Al Hammam, 40-50 kilometres from 
their starting-point, during the night of X-Day. At dawn this spearhead was 
to swing north towards the coast road'”® and press on further east through 
the British supply area, thereby drawing British armour in its direction and 
‘seeking a decision in pitched battle’. The motorized troops following in the 
path of the spearhead group (Ariete, Trieste, and Littorio Divisions, elements 
of the Ramcke Parachute Brigade, goth Light Division) were to screen the 
northern flank with the goth Division protecting the spearhead’s rear. After 
defeating the enemy tanks, the spearhead group was to turn west and cut off 
the ‘pocket’ around the northern sector of the British line, in which the bulk 
of the Eighth Army would be concentrated. Speed and surprise were once 
again to be the decisive factors; Rommel was counting on the ‘from previous 
experience, long reaction time’ of the British.'”” 

One can infer from the account he gives in his memoirs that his original 
aim, as it had been during the prior course of the war in Africa, was a ‘decisive 
battle’ that would destroy the Eighth Army and compel the British to ‘abandon 
Egypt’. Now, faced with an ominous shortage of fuel, he only very vaguely 
reckoned on ‘hitting’ the enemy and capturing the environs of Alexandria and 
Cairo.'78 

But the British, too, had always aspired to destroy Panzerarmee Afrika, 
and the fact that they had never succeeded in doing so, or in trapping it in a 
‘watertight’ pocket in the desert, did not mean that they had renounced that 
intention.'”? Rommel’s original plan envisaged that, if the Eighth Army were 
defeated or driven back, this would initiate the second phase of the offensive: 
the 15th Armoured and goth Light Divisions would make for Suez via Cairo 
while the 21st Armoured pushed on to Alexandria.'*° 

Running from south-west to north-east in the central sector of the Alamein 
line, behind the positions held by the 2nd New Zealand Division, was Alam 
Halfa ridge, which at one point attained a height of 132 metres and barred 
access to the rear of the British northern flank. According to the plan of attack 


'76 Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 7, 255. 

‘77 Annexe 2 to attack order for DAK, defining objectives, does not appear in Panzerarmee’s 
or DAK’s records. The present account thus follows Rommel, Krieg, 207 ff., quotes 208-9. See 
Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 138-9; Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 7, 255 ff. 

‘78 Rommel, Krieg, 207. 

179 'To ‘destroy’ an enemy [vernichten] in the sense of ‘overcoming’ him [niederwerfen], i.e. 
to destroy his combat-effectiveness so as to profit politically (cf. Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 215), 
differs from ‘hitting’ or ‘striking at’ him [anschlagen] because it leaves his combat-effectiveness 
partly intact. Those engaged in motorized warfare in North Africa never managed to consummate 
encircling movements and seal off ‘pockets’ completely, so substantial enemy forces always got 
away. Rommel invariably sought to destroy the enemy, though he acknowledged the futility of 
that endeavour when the African campaign ended. See Rommel, Krieg, 209; Nehring, Feldzug, 
MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 7, 256; against this, cf. Wallach, Dogma der Vernichtungsschlacht, 409 ff., 
who simplistically calls Rommel a ‘modern Hannibal’ and contrasts him with Schlieffen and his 
disciples, whose allegedly hidebound ideas were focused on annihilation. 

'80 Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 7, 256. 
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as evolved by Rommel, the spearhead group would first swing north on the 
high ground west of Al Hammam and attack the weaker, eastern end of the 
British defences at Alam Halfa. It was only a change of plan adopted during 
the advance that caused it to swing north on the high ground at Samaket 
Gaballa and thus collide head-on with the heavily fortified, western sector of 
the ridge, thereby sealing the fate of the offensive.'*! 

On 29 August Rommel specified the time and date (X-Day) of the attack 
as 22.00 on 30 August.'*? At this stage the Eighth Army was divided into 
XXX Corps in the north (Lieutenant-General Ramsden), comprising the gth 
Australian, 1st South African, and 5th Indian Divisions, and XIII Corps 
in the south (Lieutenant-General Horrocks), with (north to south) the 2nd 
New Zealand and the 7th Armoured Division (7th Motorized Brigade, 4th 
Light Tank Brigade), and beyond them in the Alam Halfa position and in 
the southern approaches the 44th Division and, later, the roth Armoured 
Division.'*? Although Panzerarmee HQ correctly assumed that 7th Armoured 
was covering the southern sector, it believed that the mobile reserve in the 
central sector was furnished by the rst Armoured Division, not the roth. The 
44th Division on Alam Halfa ridge had not been identified.'** On 28 August 
the Panzerarmee possessed 234 German tanks, 200 of which were essential to 
its striking power,'** and 281 Italian tanks, 243 of them M and 38 L, though 
many of these were worn out and generally ineffective.'*® Even without the 
concentration of American Shermans expected by Panzerarmee, the British 
could muster not a mere 350-400 tanks, as was supposed on the German side, 
but approximately 700.'%’ 

Like Auchinleck before him,'** Montgomery was firmly convinced that 
Panzerarmee Afrika would attack on the southern flank, if only because the 


8! Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 138 n. 2, stresses that Rommel was aware of the central impor- 
tance of Alam Halfa ridge. The intelligence annexe to the Army Order (Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 
5728/42 geh., 22 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/86, fos. 4 ff.) refers to a second line behind the 
Alamein line proper, ‘a fortified system under construction’ which, supported by the fortress of 
Alamein, ran south-east via Alam al Halfa to east of Imayid (subpara. 3, fos. 5-6); situation map 
as at 22.00, 30 Aug. 1942; BA-MA RH 19 VIII/29K. 

182 Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 20. 

'83 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 384, map 39. 

‘8+ Intelligence annexe (as n. 181), fo. 4, subpara. 5; ‘1-2 unidentified formations of divisional 
strength’ were assumed to be in the Alam Halfa ridge area but estimated to be an ‘army reserve’: 
ibid., fo. 5, subpara. 2d; enemy disposition map, ibid. 

85 93 Pz. III, 71 Pz. III Spez., 10 Pz. IV, 26 Pz. IV Spez. 

186 38 light ‘L’ tanks: Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 2521 g.Kdos., 28 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/26, fos. 222-3, esp. fo. 222, subpara. 4; similarly Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 383 n. 1. The 
standard Italian tanks in North Africa, the M 13s and M 14s were ‘much inferior’ to the British 
tanks in mobility, armour, and, from 1942 onwards, armament. The Ls could be used only for 
reconnaissance purposes: Senger und Etterlin, Kampfpanzer, 323 ff. 

'87 Intelligence annexe (as n. 181), fo. 6; Mellenthin, Panzer Battles, 137. 

‘88 See Auchinleck’s situation assessment on 27 Aug., Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 409. Some 
British authorities still contend that Montgomery merely took over Auchinleck’s plans, and that 
Auchinleck was the real victor of Alamein, but we shall not enter into this fierce and futile ongoing 
controversy. See the allusions in Connell, Auchinleck, 713-14; Bennett, ‘Intelligence and Stratgey’, 
139. 
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minefields there were less dense and the Axis line was protected mainly by 
armoured formations. On the British side, therefore, the change of comman- 
ders betokened a watershed less in planning than in style of leadership, and 
Montgomery’s style of leadership was more dependent, as previously noted, 
on ‘Ultra’ radio intelligence, which was now functioning with great speed. He 
boosted morale not only generally, by treating his men to personal visits and 
rousing speeches, but by predicting Rommel’s intentions with a fair degree 
of accuracy. To amplify his knowledge of those intentions, about which he 
was sometimes too explicit for London’s taste, he incorporated a new ‘Ultra 
intelligence team’ in his own intelligence staff.'8? Most important of all, how- 
ever, was the following achievement of the ‘Government Code and Cypher 
School’ at Bletchley Park, north of London, which has acquired a legendary 
reputation since the spring of 1974:'°° by 17 August it had deciphered and for- 
warded to Cairo Rommel’s situation report of 15 August,'*' which shed light 
on his objectives and, above all, on his concentration of effort in the south.'® 
Montgomery was thus able to make his defensive preparations at leisure. He 
deployed the roth Armoured Division (Major-General Gatehouse) in such a 
way that the 22nd Armoured Brigade, with 60 partly dug-in Grant tanks, was 
located south of the western end of Alam Halfa ridge and the 8th Armoured 
Brigade south of its centre. The 23rd Armoured Brigade, with three regiments, 
was held in reserve at the eastern end of Ruweisat ridge so that, domino-like, 
it could be swiftly moved south into the gap between the western end of Alam 
Halfa ridge and the New Zealanders’ box at Bab al Qattara. The 22nd Ar- 
moured Brigade was supported by the 44th Division’s fortified hill position, 
and in front of it was a dense anti-tank screen behind which it could hide and, 
when the moment came, fall on the enemy’s rear.'”* 

So Montgomery was ready for Rommel’s offensive, and all Panzerarmee’s 
security measures had been to no avail. Its daily reports were regularly in- 
tercepted, and Eighth Army HQ obtained the full texts of its more impor- 
tant signals within twelve hours. As already mentioned, the transmission and 
evaluation of intelligence material at headquarters were better organized and 
speeded up still further.'°* Since Rommel did not issue final orders for the 
31 August offensive until the preceding afternoon, no genuine alert could be 
issued as a result of radio intelligence. The latter did, however, detect the 
southward movement of the 15th Armoured Division on 30 August, and just 


189 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 409-10. 

199 Winterbotham, The Ultra Secret, 13 ff., and the foreword by Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir John Slessor, xi ff., esp. pp. xii-xiii. 

1 See n. 132 above. 

12 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 408. Hinsley describes this Ultra decrypt as the single most 
important Enigma signal of the war in Africa (‘Enigma’ being the German cipher machine whose 
code the British had cracked). 

193 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 384, map 39; Hamilton, Monty, i. 646; Horrocks, Full Life, 
116 ff. 

14 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 376, 380, 410-11. 
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before nightfall British aircraft sighted Panzerarmee formations massing where 
expected.'** 


The last German-Italian offensive in Egypt began at 22.00 on 30 August 
1942. Rommel’s order of the day stated that ‘the army, reinforced with new di- 
visions’, was ‘once more advancing to attack and finally destroy the enemy’.'*° 
The Afrikakorps, which as usual constituted the Panzerarmee’s main striking 
force, went into the attack with 237 battle tanks and its artillery regiments 
fully replenished and augmented by the recent arrival of some self-propelled 
heavy field howitzers. Only some of the motorized infantry regiments were 
at less than full strength.'°? The attack did not, however, go as well as had 
been hoped. Although the shock-troop operations in the central and northern 
sectors of the front went ‘in general according to plan’, the motorized assault 
force on the southern flank had trouble with the well-protected British mine- 
fields, which were several kilometres deep in places and time-consuming to 
cross. The attackers were hampered by a combination of minefields, difficult 
terrain, enemy bombing, and the early loss of some experienced field comman- 
ders. Major-General von Bismarck, GOC 21st Armoured Division and one of 
Rommel’s most capable tank commanders,'*® was killed before the night was 
out, and GOC Afrikakorps himself, General (Armoured Forces) Nehring, was 
wounded during an air attack. Major-General von Vaerst, hitherto GOC 15th 
Armoured Division, assumed temporary command in Nehring’s place. At 
daybreak on 31 August the Afrikakorps divisions’ leading elements were only 
some four kilometres beyond the British minefield. It was not until 08.00, after 
ten hours of mine-clearing and fierce fighting, that they could proceed to bring 
up their tank regiments and, in view of the air attacks to be expected, echelon 
them in depth in the open terrain to the east. They had really meant to be 40 
to 50 miles east of the minefields by this time and turning north at first light. 
For Rommel, the question that now arose was whether, despite the long delay 
and lack of surprise, to adhere to his original plan, to go on to the defensive 
with the minefields as support, to make for a closely circumscribed objective, 
or to call off the whole operation.'*? 

Rommel clearly wanted to go on to the defensive.”°° After reviewing the situ- 
ation at Vaerst’s Afrikakorps command post, however, he decided to continue 
the attack with a different objective. With 15th Armoured on the right and 21st 
Armoured on the left, the Afrikakorps was at 12.00 (later changed to 13.00) to 

5 Ibid. 416; Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 385. 

96 Army Order of the Day, Pz.Armee Afrika/OB, 30 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/61, fo. 87. 

7 Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, 31 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 22; DAK KTB, 30 Aug. 
1942, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fo. 41. 

'°8 Command of 21st Armd. Div. was assumed initially by Col. Bruer and on 31 Aug. by Col. 
Lungershausen; that of 15th Armd. Div. by Maj.-Gen. von Randow. 

" DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/59, fos. 41 ff.; Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/ 
25, fos. 21 ff. (30-1 Aug. 1942). 

200 Signal from OB to DAK, 07.10, BA-MA RH 24-200/61, fo. 106; cf. DAK KTB, ibid., RH 
24-200/59, fo. 44. 
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attack from north-east of Himeimat in the direction of Hill 132 on Alam Halfa 
ridge.*°' Lack of mine-detectors had kept the Italian XX (motorized) Corps 
pinned down in front of the first belt of British mines as soon as the offensive 
began. Slowly catching up by now, it was to lead the northern assault with the 
Afrikakorps on the right and the goth Light Division on the left, its objective 
being Alam al Bueib—Alam al Halfa. All available dive-bombers were ordered 
up by C.-in-C. South. The 15th Armoured Division set off at 13.00, followed 
about an hour later by the 21st. The Italian Littorio (armoured) Division was 
carried along by this assault, but the bulk of the Italian XX Corps did not get 
under way until about 15.00. Having at first made good progress against weak 
opposition, they later found themselves in deep sand and expended a great deal 
of fuel. At 18.30 the 15th Armoured Division launched an outflanking attack 
on Hill 132. Its tanks, which had reached the edge of the hill by 19.50, took 
up a defensive position on the slope. Meanwhile, 21st Armoured was heavily 
engaged by enemy strong points and held up some four kilometres back. At 
18.30 it took up a hedgehog position in the vicinity of Dayr al Tarfa, 25 kilo- 
metres from the coast. Hill 132 could not be taken; XX (motorized) Corps, 
including the Littorio (armoured) Division, was far behind. The British had 
withdrawn north and north-west, having suffered only minor losses, so strong 
counter-attacks could be expected on the morrow.’ 

Having discussed the position during the night, Rommel and Vaerst came to 
the conclusion that it would be better, for the time being, to adopt a defensive 
posture on 1 September. The 15th Armoured Division made another attempt 
to take Hill 132 in the morning and reached its southern edge by midday, but 
was then attacked from the east by 100-50 enemy tanks. Although these were 
driven back, fuel was running so low that the assault had to be discontinued. 
Large formations of enemy aircraft launched successive attacks to which the 
German troops were hopelessly exposed in such ‘open and, in places, stony 
terrain’, and the bombers’ strong fighter escort completely thwarted the hand- 
ful of German fighters that endeavoured to attack them. The Reconnaissance 
Group had already suffered heavy casualties from air attacks during the night. 
The diary-keeper of the 135th Anti-Aircraft Regiment noted resignedly that 
‘the usual . . . situation in the air’ had established itself by 07.00. ‘Strong 
Douglas formations bombed our units as if on a practice run. The Tommy 
[amended to ‘Englander’], has a prescriptive right to believe that no heavy AA 
batteries can be brought into action on the German side.’”” 

Rommel received word that the tankers promised him for 31 August and 


201 On the change of plan: Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 24; DAK KTB, 
ibid., RH 24-200/59, fo. 44 (31 Aug. 1942). 

202 Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, fos. 24 ff.; DAK KTB, fos. 45 ff. (31 Aug. 1942), ibid. 

203 Rommel-Vaerst conference at forward Army command post, 31 Aug., 21.30-22.00. DAK 
KTB, 31 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/59, fos. 48 ff.; Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, 1 Sept. 1942, 
ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fos. 26 ff., terrain quote fo. 27; 135th AA Regt. KTB (draft), ibid., RL 12/ 
69, fo. 32 (31 Aug. 1942, quote). Air attacks on Reconnaissance Gp.: report of 3rd Reconnaissance 
Bn., 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 297. 
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1 September had not reached North Africa.*°* This was not fortuitous. Al- 
though Rommel and the German authorities accused the Italians of treachery, 
both then and later, that verdict has since been amended by the publication of 
secret British radio intercepts. The fact was that, in August, the British had be- 
gun to use ‘Ultra’ for systematic attacks on supply-ships bound for Africa. On 
19 August the Chiefs of Staff directed their commanders in the Mediterranean 
to make every effort to disrupt Italian sea traffic in the next ten days. Since the 
vessels’ sailing times and routes were also monitored, it proved possible me- 
thodically to sink or damage them—though only, for security reasons, if their 
presence had first been ‘reported’ by a reconnaissance aircraft on a routine 
flight. Otherwise than at Ghazalah, the British had now succeeded, thanks to 
‘Ultra’, in almost completely severing the Panzerarmee’s supply-lines.*®* Its 
motorized formations were now stranded in front of the fortified positions at 
Alam Halfa, devoid of fuel and exposed to incessant attacks by British tanks 
and aircraft. On 1 September alone, British and American bombers flew 111 
sorties and dropped some 80 tonnes of bombs.””° 

‘Towards midday on 1 September Rommel became convinced that the Afri- 
kakorps could not, for the present, maintain the offensive for lack of supplies. 
He instructed it to close the existing gap of five to six kilometres between the 
two panzer divisions and replenish in the area thus gained. A limited attack 
to the north by the Italian XX (motorized) Corps had to be called off. Since 
existing stocks of fuel now precluded ‘movement by major formations’ in 
accordance with a precise timetable, Rommel debated whether to abandon the 
offensive. Air attacks ‘continued without a break’ from 22.00 to 04.30 during 
the night of 1-2 September. When Rommel learnt that the Abruzzi, laden with 
611 tonnes of fuel, had been crippled by enemy aircraft between Benghazi and 
Darnah, he felt that ‘to maintain the offensive’ would be ‘impossible for the 
time being’. He duly resolved to discontinue it and temporarily withdraw the 
spearhead group ‘in various stages’ to the area east of the Al T’aqa—Bab al 
Qattara line, where, protected by the British minefields, it would go on to the 
defensive.*”’ 

The successive air attacks to which the spearhead formations were subjected 
for seven hours during the night of 1-2 September inflicted ‘substantial losses 
of men and equipment’.”°* The following night’s raids, which concentrated 
on transport vehicles, artillery, and anti-aircraft units, were even heavier. Af- 
rikakorps estimated that some 300 aircraft had dropped 2,400 bombs.”°? Once 

204 Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25; cf. Rommel, Krieg, 210, 
215-16. The Picci Fassio was sunk, the Abruzzi damaged. The first tanker to reach Africa since 
30 Aug. arrived on 4 Sept. (Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 421). 

205 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 417 ff. 206 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 388. 

207 Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 29; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, 
fos. 51 ff., quote fo. 56; Rommel, Krieg, 215; Army Order of 1 Sept. 1942, 21.40, BA-MA RH 
24-200/61, fo. 171, subparas. 1-2. 

208 Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 6838 geh., 2 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 289; Pz. Armee 


Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 29 (quote)} DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fos. 55 ff. 
(2-3 Sept. 1942). 209 DAK KTB, 3 Sept. 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fo. 58. 
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again, the German troops were largely defenceless against these attacks. The 
heavy 880-mm. Flak batteries had no range-finders and the 20-mm. anti- 
aircraft guns were ineffective against aircraft flying at an altitude of about 
1,500 metres, so few enemy planes were shot down?'® and fighter cover was 
only ‘middling’.*'' On 3 September the enemy launched 11 daylight forma- 
tion attacks, the German estimate being that 210 aircraft dropped over 1,000 
bombs.’'* This surpassed the high point of the three-day air assault: just 
under 500 British aircraft had flown 2,500 round-the-clock sorties in support 
of the Eighth Army—meaning that, on average, 35 machines were airborne 
every hour—and the Americans flew an additional 180 sorties of their own.?"° 
Fliegerfitihrer Afrika, since 27 August Lieutenant-General Seidemann, could 
fly only 252 sorties compared with 806 British on 2 September, and the fig- 
ures for 3 September were 171 and go2 respectively. On 3 September only 14 
German fighter-bombers were airborne, and even the most daring German 
fighter pilots stood no chance against the massed Allied bombers.”'* The roth 
Anti-Aircraft Division calculated that between 31 August and 4 September the 
Allies launched a total of 64 attacks and dropped some 15,600 tonnes of bombs 
on a sector of the front averaging 12-15 kilometres in width and 8-10 kilo- 
metres in depth, or 100 bombs per square kilometre.”'*> Damage and casualties 
apart, the psychological effect was exceptionally great in such open terrain,’'® 
so the Royal Air Force ‘decisively influenced’ the outcome of the battle of 
Alam Halfa. Tactical air superiority had finally passed to the Allies, even 
though concentrated support operations by the Luftwaffe were still feasible 
and could prove important—as, for example, on the night of 3-4 September.”’’ 

Although the failure of the Alam Halfa offensive was largely attributable 
to these massive, mainly night-time, attacks by the British and American air 
forces, against which the Panzerarmee was absolutely powerless,”!® one should 
not overlook the part played by the British ground forces. On 3 September 
German aerial reconnaissance detected 200 tanks in the area north of Alam 
Halfa ridge, that is to say, where the British rst Armoured Division was as- 
sumed to be (in fact, the roth Armoured Division), and, west of there, another 
150 tanks in the gap beside the 2nd New Zealand Division, where the 23rd 
Armoured Brigade had been brought down from the north and inserted beside 


210 135th AA Regt. KTB, 1-2 Sept. 1942, ibid., RL 12/69, fos. 33-4. 

211 Thid., fo. 34 (2 Sept. 1942). German fighters shot down 26 enemy aircraft on 1 Sept. (17 of 
them credited to Lt. Marseille), 10 on 2 Sept., and 18 on 3 Sept., though no bombers: Ring and 
Shores, Luftkampf, 318 ff. (details); Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 420. 

212 135th AA Regt. KTB, 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RL 12/69, fo. 35. 

213 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 390. "14 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 420. 

215 19. Flakdiv/Ic, 8 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 298 ff., esp. fo. 300. 

216 Westphal, Erinnerungen, 170, gives a vivid description of this inferno. He and Rommel 
shared a hole in the ground while it was in progress and were half-buried several times. 

217 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 421. 

218 The heavy AA guns were unable to fire for want of range-finders (135th AA Regt. KTB, 
BA-MA RL 12/69, fos. 33-4), and successful operations by night fighters were impossible without 
the efficient ground-control for which facilities in Africa were totally lacking. 
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the 22nd on 31 August.”'? Rommel’s spearhead force’*® could do nothing in 


the face of such a superior concentration of armour. Since the fuel problem 
persisted and no one could undertake to remedy it, the Comando Supremo 
sensibly approved Rommel’s decision of the previous night—that the Panz- 
erarmee should, ‘failing a fundamental improvement in supplies and in the 
situation in the air, gradually withdraw to its starting-point under enemy pres- 
»221__so that regrouping for the withdrawal, which had already begun, 
could continue.” 

Anxious to conserve his forces for the projected major offensive against the 
whole of the Panzerarmee, Montgomery did not employ his massed armour for 
a large-scale attack on the spearhead group, whose position was extremely pre- 
carious.”*? The only major offensive operation was a southward thrust intended 
to cut off the Panzerarmee from the minefield corridors to its rear. Launched on 
3 September by the 2nd New Zealand Division and the British 132nd Infantry 
Brigade under General Freyberg, it ended in disaster.”?* Furthermore, since 
British air attacks diminished after 3 September and the Luftwaffe helped 
the Afrikakorps to disengage by launching concentrated attacks on the enemy 
to its front, and since the fuel situation somewhat improved,’?* Panzerarmee 
headquarters succeeded by 6 September in withdrawing the assault force to 
its original starting-point.’*® Possession of the former British minefields was 
not relinquished, however. Protected by the Qattara Depression, a new south- 
ern salient of the Alamein position was established east of the original German 
line, and an immediate start was made on mining it with the German armoured 
divisions as a shield.”*’ The ‘six-day race’ had ended. 


sure 


And so, although it had succeeded in breaching the enemy line, Rommel’s last 
Egyptian offensive was thwarted by lack of fuel, massed British armour, and 
Allied air superiority. He had, however, conducted a successful withdrawal, 


219 Situation map of 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/29 K; cf. Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, 3 
Sept. 1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 31. 

220 Situation map of 3 Sept. 1942 (as n. 219). 

221 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia, 2 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 290-1, esp. fo. 291. 

222 Pz Armee Afrika KTB, 3 Sept. 1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 34. 

23 Nontgomery’s attitude discussed in Hamilton, Monty, i. 676-7, 686 ff.; criticized in Rom- 
mel, Krieg, 216 (excessive caution); Chalfont, Montgomery, 182-3; Hamilton, Monty, i. 688; and 
ibid. 686, where de Guingand, Montgomery’s then chief of staff, is reported as having said, shortly 
before his death, that El Alamein was a ‘missed opportunity’. 

224 "The New Zealanders having sustained 275 casualties (dead, wounded, and missing) and the 
British 697, they were compelled to withdraw during the night: Playfair, Mediterranean, ii. 388-9 
(figures); Hamilton, Monty, i. 692 ff. (696: 1,140 casualties of whom 500 dead); Walker, Alam 
Halfa and Alamein, 116 ff. 

225 OB Siid/Ia 2635/42 g.Kdos., 2 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 294-5, esp. subpara. 
5; Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 32; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fos. 61, 
64 (4 Sept. 1942). 

226 Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, ibid., RH 19 VIII/25, fos. 32-5; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, 
fos. 61-9 (4-6 Sept. 1942); ibid., RH 19 VIII/29 K, map; annexe to situation map of 2-6 Sept. 
1942. 

227 Tbid. and situation map of 6 Sept. 1942, morning, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27 K. 
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preserved a coherent front, and kept his forces largely intact. For the British, 
Alam Halfa was only a ‘common or garden victory’ because Montgomery made 
absolutely no attempt, for overriding reasons, to encompass the destruction 
of the German-Italian assault force, which might well have been possible. 
On the other hand, he had managed by dint of great personal effort to halt his 
celebrated adversary’s last offensive and, by vigorously pinning down his tanks 
in the Alam Halfa position, to prevent individual combat groups from being 
outmanceuvred and defeated by him. It has been estimated that Alam Halfa 
should be judged less by its actual results than ‘by its effect on morale’.”** The 
Eighth Army’s self-confidence and faith in its new commander had indeed 
been boosted by this defensive victory, and it faced the future with greater 
assurance. Viewed in retrospect, Alam Halfa represents a watershed in Anglo- 
American operations during the Second World War as a whole: it was the 
first large-scale defensive battle from which the western Allies had emerged 
successful.””? Even though the Germans (but not the Italians!) regarded Africa 
as a subsidiary theatre of war, the psychological effect of this first success on 
the Allied conduct of the war should not be underestimated. 


3. THE THIRD BATTLE: DECISION AT 
Ev ALAMEIN (23 OcTOBER-4 NOVEMBER 1942) 


(a) Prelude 


When reporting to Hitler at the end of September 1942, Rommel still de- 
scribed the Panzerarmee’s supply situation as ‘extremely critical’. “Thus the 
supply question continues to be the most important problem—one that must 
be resolved by the use of all available cargo space, by sea and air, if the Panz- 
erarmee is to hold the African theatre of war in the long term. . . The Army 
is opposed by the best elements in the British armed forces.’ There were also 
‘preliminary signs that American equipment is being supplied in great quan- 
tities (aircraft, tanks, and motor vehicles, whole air-force units)’. The British 
high command at Alam Halfa had managed ‘to bring . . . to bear the excep- 
tional strength of its air force’, likewise its artillery, which was ‘very numerous 
and flexibly employed’ and had ‘inexhaustible quantities of ammunition’. Al- 
though it had held back the bulk of its armour, the ‘combat-effectiveness’ of 
the British soldier had ‘improved relative to previous engagements’.**° 
Rommel’s verdict on the Italian troops was harsh—they had ‘failed again 
on this occasion, too’—though he strove to be fair to them by emphasizing 
structural factors.’?! Italian units could be used for defence ‘only with German 
28 Playfair, Mediterranean, iii. 391. 229 Hamilton, Monty, i. 695. 
230 Punkte fiir Fiihrer-Vortrag, Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia No. 113/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 20 Sept. 1942, 


BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27, fos. 4 ff., quotes fos. 5-8. See Rommel’s report in the same vein to Jodl 
and Halder on 11 Sept., ibid., RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 328-9. 

231 Commanders inexperienced at mobile warfare, inadequate training, superannuated officer 
corps, poor equipment, underpowered tanks of short range, immobile artillery with a range of 8 
km. at most, few armour-piercing weapons, insufficient rations, no field kitchens. 
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support’, while in attack the German soldier continued to ‘sustain the fight 
alone’. Rommel then specified certain requirements for a ‘resumption of of- 
fensive operations’: the replenishment of German units, an improvement in 
the supply situation, and the appointment of a ‘German plenipotentiary for 
the whole of the Europe—Africa transport system’.”** Some of these requests, 
notably the one relating to replenishment, had already been submitted in vain 
prior to Alam Halfa, and Rommel must have known—even when displaying 
confidence to Mussolini on 24 September—that his prospects of resuming the 
offensive were poor. Doubly dismayed by the boundless optimism prevailing 
at Hitler’s headquarters, he was obliged by Goebbels’s propaganda machine 
to foster that optimism at major public appearances and press interviews—a 
fact which he deplored in retrospect.’*? None of Hitler’s assurances?** 
fulfilled, and much the same applied to Cavallero’s pledges of fuel during 
Rommel’s stopover in Italy. Mussolini, the only one to have made no promises 
at all, seemed noticeably resigned.”** All Rommel’s efforts notwithstanding, 
his reports on the Panzerarmee’s basic situation achieved nothing: it had to 
make do with what it had, and only the basic formations were brought up to 
strength as far as possible. There was no overall increase in supplies. Having 


was 


reached a relative peak in July, they fell in August, rose again in September, 
and in October declined once more.”*® 

While visiting Italy and East Prussia, Rommel also drew attention to the 
heavy cost of the battle of Alam Halfa. During the eight days from 30 August to 
6 September the Panzerarmee had sustained 2,910 casualties (1,859 Germans, 
1,051 Italians) of whom 553 had been killed (386 Germans, 167 Italians). It 
had also lost 38 German and 11 Italian tanks and armoured cars, 395 transport 
vehicles (two-thirds of them German), and 55 guns, anti-tank guns included.’*” 
Citing figures prepared by his staff, Rommel drew special attention to the 
abrupt rise in casualties since June 1942.7** These losses had to be made good, 
and they were, but mainly by sending infantry without the trucks that were so 


°32 Punkte fiir Fuhrer-Vortrag (as n. 230), fos. 8 ff., quotes fos. 8-9, 12. 

33 Rommel, Krieg, 235-6. See the photographs in Macksey, Rommel, 191, 194-5. 

234 Hitler promised, inter alia, a rocket brigade with 500 barrels and delivery of 40 Tiger tanks 
and assault-gun units, some of them by Siebel ferries. 

235 Mussolini said frankly ‘that we had temporarily lost the battle in the Mediterranean. Italy no 
longer possessed sufficient shipping space’, and next year ‘a landing in North Africa by the USA 
must be expected’. Rommel believed in the possibility of ‘a feint’ in October and, given a sufficient 
build-up of supplies, ‘the decisive attack, which would be very heavy, in mid-winter’. Mussolini 
concurred. Rommel thought afterwards that the Duce had failed to appreciate the gravity of the 
situation; the Duce himself formed the impression that Rommel was ‘physically and morally 
shaken’ and would soon be relieved of his command: ‘Minute of interview with the Duce, 11.00, 
Rocca della Carminata’, 24 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27, fo. 55; Rommel, Krieg, 235; 
Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 525 (27 Sept. 1942; quote); minute of meeting with Cavallero, BA-MA 
RH 19 VIII/27, fos. 39 ff.; points to be raised at the same, RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 430; Cavallero, 
Comando Supremo, 331, 334 ff. (19 and 23-5 Sept. 1942). 

236 See Table V.vi.1 below. 37 Punkte fiir Fhrer-Vortrag (as n. 230), annexe 8, fo. 16. 

38 Casualty figures, dead and (wounded), for May 1942: 278 (1,044); June: 845 (3,318); July: 
796 (3,193). Average ration strength of the German elements of the Panzerarmee in July: 48,000 
men. Ibid., annexe 8, fo. 17. 
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badly needed. The effect of this was to bury any plans for an offensive; what 
mattered now was to hold the static front for as long as possible. 

After withdrawing from Alam Halfa, the Panzerarmee built up its own 
defensive front so that the Italian formations, with a stiffening of German 
infantry, held the front line while the Afrikakorps remained in the rear ‘as a 
mobile reserve’. The northern sector (from the coast to Dayr Umm Khawabir) 
was held as before by XXI Corps (Bologna and Trento Infantry Divisions) 
and the 164th Light Division;?*’ the central sector (down to Dayr al Munas- 
sib) by X Corps (Brescia Infantry Division, Trieste Motorized Division), the 
goth Light Division, and the Ramcke Parachute Brigade; and the southern 
sector (down to Qaret al Himeimat) by XX (motorized) Corps (Ariete and 
Littorio Armoured Divisions, Folgore Paratroop Division) and the German 
Reconnaissance Group. The bulk of the Afrikakorps was located behind XX 
Corps with two combat groups in rear of XXI Corps.’*° The XX (motorized) 
Corps had also been held back as a mobile reserve until 18 September, which 
meant that the entire position was divided between the two Italian infantry 
corps, XXI Corps in the north as before, but reinforced by half of the Ramcke 
Parachute Brigade, and X Corps including the paratroops (Folgore Division, 
remaining half of the Ramcke Brigade) in the southern sector, which now ex- 
tended from Dayr Umm Khawabir to Qaret al Himeimat, the southern flank 
being protected by a reinforced German reconnaissance battalion. The mobile 
reserve behind the northern sector of XXI Corps consisted of 15th Armoured 
and the Littorio (armoured) Division, while that behind the northern sector of 
X Corps comprised 21st Armoured and the Ariete (armoured) Division, each 
of which was ‘deployed in three mixed battle groups in such a way that the bulk 
of the divisional artillery can lay down a barrage forward of X and XXI Corps’ 
HKL [Hauptkampflinie: main combat line]’. The German army artillery was 
distributed ‘in several groups’ along and behind the entire front. A great stir 
had been caused by some—ultimately unsuccessful—British commando op- 
erations against Tobruk, Benghazi, and Al Marj on 13-14 September,’*' so 
special care was devoted to flank protection. The Fascist Youth Division, plus 
one German and one Italian reconnaissance battalion, secured the Siwa Oasis 
against attack from the south; the goth Light Division and the 288th Son- 
derverband [Special Formation] guarded the Al Daba coastal area; and the 
Pavia Division and another German reconnaissance battalion protected the 
Matruh area against outflanking manceuvres and landings in the north.”*? 

The ‘corset-bone principle’, which had been successfully employed before 


239 "The 164th Infantry Division was renamed 164th Light Africa Division on 1 Sept. 1942, but 
its g-battalion structure was retained at Rommel’s request because of the extent of the front to be 
covered. 

240 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia No. 1904/42 g.Kdos., 5 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fo. 306. 

*41 Details of these operations in Pitt, Crucible, ii. 236 ff.; German accounts in BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/26, fos. 380 ff., 387 ff. 

242 Pz. Armee Afrika/Ia, daily report, 18 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/26, fos. 428-9, sub- 
para. 3. 
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Alam Halfa, underwent further development: German battalions were in- 
serted between Italian infantry battalions, especially in vulnerable sectors of 
the front.’** For all their tactical co-operation, however, they remained ‘tac- 
tically and logistically’ subordinate to their respective national formations. 
There was no integration as such, but their command posts were located close 
to each other and issued with similar instructions, and the German staff made 
‘suggestions .. . even of a detailed nature’ as to how the Italians should be de- 
ployed because the Italian commanders were regarded as ‘lacking initiative’ .”** 

At the end of September, in view of ‘daily losses incurred in static warfare’, it 
was eventually decided to thin out and deepen the front. Only outposts were left 
in the original HKL, a belt of mines between 500 and 1,000 metres deep. Next 
came an unoccupied zone between 1 and 2 kilometres deep, and finally the new 
HKL in the rearward half of the mine-boxes, which were reinforced on Rom- 
mel’s orders with all kinds of explosive charges, aerial bombs included, and 
christened “Teufelsgarten’ [devil’s gardens]. (These explosive charges were set 
off by artillery fire and proved ineffective.) The depth of the Hauptkampffeld 
[main combat zone] adjacent to the HKL was about 2 kilometres, the width of 
a battalion sector 1.5 kilometres, and its depth 5 kilometres.”** 

Supplies were again causing concern. At the beginning of September the 
bread ration had to be halved because of a shortage of flour, and the much- 
coveted supplementary rations were cut altogether, fat being particularly 
scarce. More and more men were falling sick,’** partly because of undernour- 
ishment, major movements on the part of motorized units were precluded by 
lack of fuel, and ammunition was also in short supply.”*’ 


Rommel’s own state of health had not substantially improved in the interim. 
Early in September, therefore, he yielded to his physician’s renewed insis- 
tence that he return to Europe for ‘a prolonged course of treatment’.”** On 
the way to his home in Wiener Neustadt, where he had commanded the War 
Academy before the war, he reported—as already mentioned—to Cavallero, 
Mussolini, and Hitler. He left Africa with mixed feelings, because he assumed 
that Churchill would launch a major Egyptian offensive in four to six weeks 
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45 Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia/Pi. No. 2090/42 g.Kdos., 20 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27, 
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and believed that only a German offensive in the Caucasus could prevent this. 
He also found it prejudicial that Gause and Mellenthin had to leave Africa 
for health reasons, that Westphal was also sick,’**? and that the Afrikakorps’s 
divisional commanders and its GOC—Vaerst had been temporarily relieved 
by Lieutenant-General von Thoma on 19 September—had all changed within 
the space of ten days.”*° The man sent from Germany to stand in for Rommel, 
General (Armoured Forces) Georg Stumme, was a seasoned tank comman- 
der but had no experience of Africa and was himself in poor health. Above 
all, however, he had in July 1942 been relieved of his command of XXXX 
Armoured Corps in the central sector of the eastern front under dramatic cir- 
cumstances, and, having been sentenced by court martial, was under pressure 
to prove himself in Hitler’s eyes.**! Back home in Wiener Neustadt, Rommel 
ensured that he was kept regularly informed of the situation and held himself 
in readiness to return to Africa as soon as the British offensive began. 

Having relinquished command of the Panzerarmee to Stumme on 22 Sep- 
tember, Rommel flew to Rome the next day.**? Stumme set to work at once 
and with great alacrity. He supervised the organization of the defences in 
conformity with Rommel’s ideas,’** did his best to improve relations with 
the Italian military authorities,?** and even attended to such minutiae as the 
regulation of road traffic. Despite all his efforts, October shipments of supplies 
from Italy registered another sharp fall compared to September.’**> Although 
somewhat more GRT left Italy, nine transports with a total tonnage of 40,012 GRT 
were sunk, six of them by submarines.’*° It is understandable, therefore, that on 
the eve of the major British offensive Stumme should have written to Rintelen 
that, whatever arguments were advanced in whatever quarter, he could ‘only 
proceed on a basis of success, i.e. of the supplies ready to hand in Africa’, and 
these, ‘viewed quite dispassionately’, could not but ‘fill [him] with concern’. 
Just like Rommel, he requested that the supply system be entirely reorganized. 
Stumme’s very personal letter conveys a hint of resignation: ‘Field Marshal 
Rommel’s name is so closely associated with Africa that I cannot but welcome 
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[the prospect of] his return in a few weeks’ time.’ Besides, the climate—‘as 
so often’-—was having a noticeable effect on his circulation.”*? On 23 October, 
the day the offensive began, Kesselring telegraphed Stumme that he took 
‘quite as grave a view of the fuel situation as Panzerarmee’ and had ‘ordered 
consignments by air starting today’. In fact, 100 tonnes of petrol were that day 
flown to Tobruk from Maleme in Crete.?*® 
Signs that Montgomery’s offensive was imminent had been multiplying 
since the beginning of October. Writing to Cavallero on 3 October, Stumme 
said that, like Rommel, he favoured forestalling Montgomery with an Axis 
offensive, but that he did not think enough supplies would be available for 
such an operation ‘in the immediate future’. It would, perhaps, be more prac- 
ticable to fend off the British assault in preparation for a ‘counter-attack’ 
whose objective must likewise be ‘first to destroy the Eighth Army and then to 
take Alexandria’.”*’ In view of Hitler’s ambitious and unrealistic expectations, 
Rommel himself had found it hard, both in Italy and at Hitler’s headquarters, 
to concede that he had abandoned all hope of an offensive after Alam Halfa. 
Similarly, where the Italian High Command was concerned, his deputy did 
not venture to do more than formulate a compromise between wishful thinking 
and reality. A handwritten letter from Rommel to Stumme dated 5 October, of 
which only a fragment survives, contains details of the dictators’ ideas as they 
had conveyed them to him: ‘Fuhrer and Duce concur with the intention, first 
to hold the positions gained in North Africa and then, but only after thorough 
stockpiling, replenishment of units, and the provision of more forces, to go 
over to the attack.’ Hitler had promised ‘all the reinforcements possible’ .”® 
On 9 October the Panzerarmee’s Reconnaissance Group reported that an 
attack was to be expected ‘at any time . . . between Himeimat and Dayr al 
Munassib’, i.e. in the southern sector.”°' Panzerarmee HQ, whose estimate 
of British intentions differed, expected an attack all along the front, possibly 
focusing on the aforesaid sector but also embodying a major thrust along the 
coast road. It had already concluded on 7 October that the Eighth Army was 
up to strength and possessed 800-900 tanks, and from mid-October onwards 
it expected the attack to begin almost daily.*°? Thus, when Montgomery un- 
leashed his offensive on 23 October, what surprised Panzerarmee was not its 
237 Pz.Armee Afrika/OB No. 2756/42 g.Kdos., 22 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27, fos. 
50. 
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date but its point of main effort. A Panzerarmee order to the Afrikakorps on 15 
October not only makes this clear but shows that no illusions were harboured 
about the British offensive’s prospects of success: ‘It is not out of the ques- 
tion that, should a major British attack occur in the near future, the enemy 
will succeed, by massing his forces at individual points, in breaching the main 
combat zone.’ Potential points of penetration were (1) ‘on either side of Dayr al 
Munassib and south thereof’ (where only diversionary attacks occurred on 23 
October), (2) ‘on either side of Al Ruweisat’ (where nothing happened at all), 
and (3) ‘along and south of the coast road’ (where the Australians attacked).?° 
The main thrust on 23 October, west and north-west of E] Alamein, had not 
been foreseen. It occurred in the northern sector of the Alamein front, where 
only the 15th Armoured Division was deployed, and not, as expected, in the 
south, where 21st Armoured had been left. The focal point of the attack had 
not been detected because aerial reconnaissance was almost entirely lacking,’®* 
so the two armoured divisions that constituted the Panzerarmee’s real striking 
force were too widely separated to permit their immediate implementation of 
the defensive plan evolved on 15 October. This envisaged that, if the British 
broke through, they were to be encircled and destroyed ‘by the motorized 
forces ... in a pincer-like counter-attack’.’®* 

Panzerarmee HQ declined to be influenced by the views of the head of the 
Foreign Armies West department of the Army General Staff, Colonel Liss, 
who visited it on 20 October and did not believe, even on the morrow of 
the attack, that the major offensive had begun in earnest. Liss confused the 
indications of a US—British landing in North-West Africa with indications 
of an Egyptian offensive and doubted that it would be launched before early 
November.’ Although the Panzerarmee’s supply and ammunition status had 
slightly improved, some 30 per cent of its motor vehicles were undergoing 
repair, water supplies were causing concern because of various storms, and on 
23 October, the day the offensive began, Panzerarmee HQ was compelled to 
state that ‘in the present fuel situation the army does not possess the operational 
freedom of movement it so imperatively requires’.*°’ Everything possible in 
the way of defensive preparations had nevertheless been done. Except for the 
mining of the coastal sector, the echeloning in depth for which orders had 
been given at the end of September was complete by 20 October. German and 
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Italian engineers had laid 264,358 mines since 5 July, so the Axis defences, 
including captured enemy minefields, incorporated a total of 445,358 mines of 
all types.*°* 

On 19 October the Panzerarmee’s status report listed 273 German and 289 
Italian tanks.’ Five days before that, 234 German and 323 Italian tanks 
had been reported operational. Only 123 of the German tanks, or just over 
half, could be classified as more or less up-to-date: 88 Panzer IIIs with long- 
barrelled 50-mm. guns, 7 Panzer IVs with short-barrelled and 28 with long- 
barrelled 75-mm. guns. The Italian tanks were almost ineffective against the 
British and American.’’° The Eighth Army, by contrast, had over 1,000 tanks 
and thus possessed an immense superiority in armour.”’'! The same was true 
of air power. Although the German and Italian air forces had flown incessant 
tactical sorties for the Panzerarmee during September and October, they could 
‘not prevent the enemy from steadily gaining superiority in the air space above 
the Panzerarmee and the rearward area’. Carried out by eight and five aircraft 
respectively, X Air Corps’s two raids on the British supply-base in the Nile 
Delta at the end of September could not, of course, achieve much. At the 
end of October the Royal Air Force in the Middle East under Air Marshal 
Tedder possessed 96 combat-ready squadrons comprising over 1,500 first- 
line aircraft, whereas the Air Fleet 2 had only 914 aircraft in the whole of the 
Mediterranean area, and of those only 528 were operational on 20 October.””’ 
The most successful German fighter pilot in Africa was Captain Hans-Joachim 
Marseille, who had shot down 158 enemy planes. When he crashed because 
of engine failure on 30 September 1942, the incident could be regarded as 
symbolic of the Luftwaffe’s decline in North Africa.” 

In October, however, the combined Axis air forces in the western Mediter- 
ranean had mustered for another blow at Malta designed to put that British 
air-base out of action. Kesselring assembled more aircraft for this task—196, 
of which 119 were serviceable—than during the Malta offensive in April, but 
the British air defences had considerably improved since then and the British 
fighters were this time numerically superior to the German. Moreover, with- 
out adequate fighter protection the ‘Ju 88, the Luftwaffe’s standard aircraft, 


no longer stood a chance against the British fighters’,?’* which were up-to-date 
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Spitfires. Although Kesselring and Fougier, Chief of the General Staff (C.-in- 
C.) of the Italian air force, flew a vast number of sorties between 10 and 19 
October—z2,089 German and 846 Italian—they failed to pin the island down 
and contain the threat to the Axis supply-lines. Night attacks by Welling- 
ton bombers on Italian convoys ‘continued without interruption’. Only minor 
damage was inflicted on the island and the airfields under attack, Axis losses 
were considerable, and the air offensive as a whole proved a failure.”’* Kessel- 
ring’s intention, which was to ‘smash’ the enemy air forces in Malta ‘within 
six days at most’,’’® had been foiled by British fighter cover. 

On the British side, Montgomery had been able to finish rebuilding the 
Eighth Army in peace and with Alexander’s steadfast support. They did not 
yield to Churchill’s insistence on bringing the offensive forward. On one 
occasion, when the Prime Minister demanded that it be launched in mid- 
September, Alexander replied that Montgomery and he were considering a 
date towards the end of October. Churchill gave up and cabled ‘We are in your 
hands.’?”” 

Montgomery’s reputation had been greatly enhanced by Alam Halfa. He 
grandly replaced a number of divisional and other commanders, colonels in- 
cluded, appointed Lumsden, the experienced former GOC 1st Armoured 
Division, to command X Corps, which was now to be a corps d’élite, and 
personally supervised the Eighth Army’s training. Adopting a German prac- 
tice quite contrary to British custom, he also relieved himself of the detailed 
chores of command by appointing an army chief of staff to co-ordinate staff 
work. In Brigadier de Guingand he found an excellent candidate for this post 
and one who was able to compensate for his own inability to get on with 
people. Like Panzerarmee Afrika, the Eighth Army now had three different 
types of divisions: armoured, motorized (‘light’, mixed), and infantry.*’* The 
American tanks and self-propelled guns had arrived—318 Shermans’”? 
to hand by 11 September—and their crews had been trained. The Americans 
had developed their own air-force command structures and staffs, which were 
operationally dependent on the British.”*° 

The last battle of Alamein was a meticulously planned operation, and Mont- 
gomery was ‘in his element’ when it came to detailed planning. In July Auchin- 
leck had ordered the preparation of an offensive whose focal point was in the 
north, his argument being that this was where Allied superiority in equip- 
ment could best be brought to bear—a point of view since reinforced by the 
Panzerarmee’s completion of its extensive minefields in the south.**! While 
retaining this focal point, Montgomery had then, within a week of his arrival 
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in Egypt and without consulting anyone else, devised his own plan of attack. 
Dated 14 September, this was distributed to the Eighth Army’s thirteen corps 
and divisional commanders and headquarters staff so that the details could be 
worked out.’*? It defined the aim of the operation, code-named ‘Lightfoot’, 
as “To destroy the enemy forces now opposing Eighth Army’. Panzerarmee 
Afrika was to be pinned down in its existing position and annihilated. ‘Should 
small elements escape to the West, they will be pursued and dealt with later.’ 
XXX Corps in the north and XIII Corps in the south were to attack simul- 
taneously by moonlight, but the decisive battle would take place in the north. 
With very strong artillery support, XXX (infantry) Corps’** would penetrate 
the Panzerarmee’s minefields, drive the enemy forces back or destroy them, 
clear the mines, and thus gain ground that could serve X (armoured) Corps as 
a ‘bridgehead’ for its westward thrust across the minefield ‘to exploit success 
and complete the victory’. 

X Corps, Montgomery’s assault force, was at first light next day to send 
two armoured divisions (1st and roth) across the minefield via two corridors, 
remain beyond it, and finally, by means of a pincer movement, gain an area to 
the rear of the Panzerarmee that would sever the north-south Qattara track 
(Panzerarmee’s ‘Telegraph’ or Ariete track). This was its most important 
forward supply-route because it linked the defensive line with the coast road. 
The main purpose of the attack on the southern flank by XIII Corps (two 
infantry divisions, one armoured) was to distract the German-Italian forces 
and tie them down. Qaret al Himeimat was to be taken, and from there, if 
the situation permitted, 4th Armoured Brigade was to push forward to Al 
Daba to seize its supply-dumps and airfields. Montgomery concluded his 
plan by recapitulating the general principles he drummed into his men so 
tirelessly: if the offensive succeeded it would mean, discounting any mopping- 
up operations, the end of the war in North Africa—indeed, ‘It will be the 
turning point of the whole war.’ Decisive importance attached to the troops’ 
morale and will to win, for there would be ‘no tip and run tactics in this battle; 
it will be a killing match; the German is a good soldier and the only way to 
beat him is to kill him in battle.’?** 

On 6 October, however, Montgomery was compelled to change his plan. 
The date of the offensive, 23 October, had already been fixed at that stage, 
and he knew that its success or failure would be crucial to Operation Torch, 
i.e. the landing in French North Africa, the attitude of the French there, and 
America’s military commitment in the Mediterranean area. The immediate 
occasion for his change of plan was an analysis submitted the day before by 
the Eighth Army’s intelligence section, in which the Panzerarmee’s defensive 
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installations appeared more complex than hitherto supposed. Furthermore, 
the Eighth Army’s standard of training was still proving unsatisfactory and 
the British tank commanders did not like the plan as it stood. Lumsden, in 
particular, whose X Corps had been assigned the decisive role in the battle, 
predicted that his tanks would find it difficult to break westwards out of the 
minefield and was generally dissatisfied with his allotted function, which was 
merely to support the infantry.’** Thus the new plan provided that X Corps 
would attack at the same time as XXX Corps to enable the infantry and armour 
to support each other. This did not, of course, solve the problem of how to 
get two corps to attack along the same route. Montgomery took account of 
Lumsden’s misgivings by directing that X Corps should position itself inside 
the minefield so as to screen the infantry while they were overcoming the 
German and Italian positions. The German armoured divisions would then 
be compelled to attack X Corps, only to be met, as at Alam Halfa, by a steel 
wall of superior tanks and anti-tank guns.?*° 

This new plan was not particularly original, nor has it been rated as such 
by most British generals and historians. It restricted a more extensive move- 
ment by armour to a static infantry action supported by tanks, and it did so, 
curiously enough, because of the misgivings of experienced tank commanders 
who were still unaware of their new-found superiority. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that an operation dependent on extensive minefields posed 
problems insoluble by armoured tactics alone. It has thus been rightly argued 
that only the dogged persistence with which Montgomery’s plan exploited 
Allied superiority in equipment, regardless of losses, made it possible for him 
eventually to ‘crumble’ the German-Italian line.”*’ Since the Eighth Army 
could continuously bring up equipment while the Panzerarmee could not, it 
was able to hold the positions it had gained against all counter-attacks and 
then, resuming the offensive, to achieve a breakthrough. 


The decisive battle in Egypt opened on the moonlit night of 23-4 October 
1942. The Panzerarmee was far inferior to the Eighth Army, not only in vitally 
important weapons—tanks, guns, aircraft—but in numbers of men. There were 
approximately 152,000 Axis soldiers in Egypt on 20 October, 90,000 German 
and 62,000 Italian. Of these, 48,854 German (ration strength) and 54,000 
Italian soldiers were under Panzerarmee command; the remainder belonged 
to the German and Italian navies and air forces.”** If combat strength is taken 
into account, however, these figures are reduced. We know this only in the 
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case of the German troops. Between them, the two armoured divisions (15th 
and 21st), the two light divisions (goth and 164th), the army artillery, and the 
two major Luftwaffe formations (19th Anti-Aircraft Division, 1st Luftwaffe 
Paratroop Brigade) comprised 28,104 men, to whom must be added 4,370 men 
in standby units (headquarters and rear echelon personnel), making a grand 
total of 32,474.7°° Computing the strength of the five Italian divisions (two 
armoured, one motorized, one infantry, one paratroop) in the same way, one 
arrives at a fighting strength for Panzerarmee Afrika of approximately 60,000 
men. This would mean that 60,000 Germans and Italians were opposed on 
23 October by 195,000 British troops (more precisely, by a combination of 
Britons, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, Indians, Poles, and Free 
French),’*° so the Eighth Army enjoyed a numerical advantage of more than 
three to one. The disparity in aircraft, not to mention naval units, was probably 
greater still, but despite this—and despite ‘Ultra—the Eighth Army took 
nearly two weeks to breach the Panzerarmee’s defences. The static defensive 
strength that had thwarted Rommel’s advance into Egypt during July proved 
itself yet again, when Montgomery endeavoured to get the front moving in the 
opposite direction—and this despite his overwhelming superiority. 


(b) The British Penetration: Operation Lightfoot, 23-26 October 
(Map V.111.5) 


The British plan of attack envisaged that Axis aircraft would be systematically 
attacked on their airfields four days before the ground forces began their 
advance. On 9 October, however, when Luftwaffe units were pinned down on 
their flooded airfields at Al Daba and Fuka by autumn rainstorms, the Royal 
Air Force seized the opportunity to hammer them with nearly 500 fighters and 
bombers. The scheduled air attacks began on 19 October. Airfields, railway, 
roads, harbours, and troops were attacked, day and night, by formations of 
around 20 bombers or dive-bombers escorted by between 30 and 50 fighters. 
The German fighters, which could do little to stop them, were so worn down 
by 23 October that they played almost no part in the ensuing battle.**! 

At about 20.40 German time (21.25 in the south, 21.40 in the north by British 
reckoning),’°? XXX Corps’ 456 guns laid down a barrage lasting a quarter of an 
hour. At the same time, Wellington bombers of the Royal Air Force dropped 


89 Pz. Armee Afrika/OB No. 2788/42 g.Kdos., 24 Oct. 1942 (status at 20 Oct.), BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/33, fos. 44-5. One structurally interesting feature is that, at 11,217 men, the combat strength 
of the artillery (army art., AA art., anti-tank art.) approximated to that of the infantry (12,147 
men), and that the tank regiments and reconnaissance battalions were of almost equal strength 
(1,464 and 1,420 men respectively). 

290 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 30; Hamilton, Monty, i. 776-7 (and on what follows). 

2°! Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 437-8; details in Ring and Shores, Luftkampf, 346 ff., 
353 ff. 

22 Pz. Armee Afrika KTB, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/25, fo. 103, and Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee 
Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 8: ‘At about 20.40’, similarly KTB goth Lt. Div., DAK/Qu. and 
21st Armd. Div.; against this see DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fo. 120: 21.12 in 15th Armd. 
Div.’s sector. Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 36: 9.25/9.40 p.m. See Pitt, Crucible, ii. 297. 
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nearly 125 tonnes of bombs on identified gun emplacements. On the southern 
flank, 136 guns of XIII Corps joined in the bombardment that heralded the 
offensive,*°? which concentrated on the northern sector as time went by. It 
was the first time in Africa that a barrage had attained such intensity, and 
Rommel later wrote that ‘it was to persist throughout the fighting forward of El 
Alamein’.”** In XXX Corps’ sector, although the barrage was soon restricted to 
the requirements of individual divisions, it continued for five-and-a-half hours 
without a break. At 22.007°* the four divisions of XXX Corps (north to south: 
gth Australian, 51st (Highland), 2nd New Zealand, 1st South African) attacked 
on a front of 95 kilometres between Tell al Eisa and Dayr Umm Alsha. Each 
division consisted of two infantry brigades and one armoured regiment, and 
the New Zealand Division even had an armoured brigade. “‘Oxalic’, the target 
line, lay between 5 and 8 kilometres away beyond the minefield and was meant 
to be reached at one fell swoop.’”° For lack of ammunition, Stumme had not 
permitted his artillery to subject the enemy’s deployment areas to withering 
fire while the barrage was in progress—a grave mistake that enabled the British 
to form up for the attack in relative peace. It did, however, preserve some of 
the German artillery from destruction by bombs.”®’ Although a smaller-scale 
attack in the north between the railway line and the coast road was contained, 
the Australians and Highlanders soon managed to make deep inroads into 
Boxes (i.e. mine-boxes) J and L. The murderous bombardment had largely 
destroyed the telephone lines between the front and Panzerarmee HQ, so ‘only 
sparse reports’ were received there. Stumme was with difficulty dissuaded 
from setting off at once for the front, where he could have achieved little 
in the darkness. The situation at midnight was still obscure, but since the 
enemy were clearly attacking ‘in strength and some breadth at several points’, 
Panzerarmee HQ was compelled to assume that the expected major offensive 
had begun.?** Its morning report on 24 October contained no explicit reference 
to this, however, and merely gave an account of the situation. Not until that 
evening, when Hitler expressly requested an assessment of the situation to 
help him decide ‘whether Field Marshal Rommel should return to Africa 
forthwith’, did Westphal, who by then was de facto in sole command, reply 
that Panzerarmee expected 25 October to bring a ‘decision-seeking’ enemy 
attack ‘of considerable duration’.*’° 
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Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 36. The British employed 908 field and medium guns and 1,451 
anti-tank guns (ibid. 30). 24 Rommel, Krieg, 245. 

2°5 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 36; Pz.Armee Afrika KTB, 23 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/ 
25, fo. 103: ‘After over one hour’s bombardment’, i.e. reckoned from 20.40: ¢.22.00. Similarly 
goth Lt. Afr. Div. KTB, 23 Oct. 1942, ibid. RH 26-90/16, fo. 63. 

296 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 37. Although his plan envisaged that the minefield would be 
swiftly breached, Montgomery took it for granted that the offensive would be preceded by a 
‘dog-fight’ lasting some 12 days (ibid. 35). 2°7 Thid. 36; Rommel, Krieg, 246-7, 250. 

28 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 8 (23 Oct. 1942; quotes); 
Westphal, Erinnerungen, 174. By contrast, the DAK’s telephone network functioned excellently: 
DAK KTB, 24 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/59, fo. 125. 

299 Pz.AOK Afrika/Ia No. 9678/42 geh., 24 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/33, fo. 47; Dt. 
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Some dramatic developments had occurred in the interim. On the morning 
of 24 October, when it was still impossible to gain a clear picture of the situ- 
ation, Stumme drove to the front with his Army intelligence officer, Colonel 
Btichting. In his ‘impatience’ (Westphal) he had dispensed with Rommel’s 
customary escort and radio truck, and on the way to goth Light Division’s 
command post his vehicle ran into an ambush. Stumme suffered a fatal heart 
attack and Buchting was hit in the head and killed. Westphal informed Rom- 
mel by telegram, and ‘shortly after midnight’? Rommel was personally ordered 
by Hitler to return to Africa. Until he got there, command of the Panzerarmee 
was temporarily assumed by Ritter von Thoma, the Afrikakorps commander, 
though he remained at his own command post for the time being.*°° 

The situation had become somewhat clearer in the meantime. It was ap- 
parent that the Australians and the Highlanders had crossed Boxes J and L 
on a front of 10 kilometres and penetrated the main combat line. There they 
encountered a mixed force consisting of the Italian 62nd Infantry Regiment 
(Trento Division), which had abandoned its unconsolidated positions during 
the preliminary bombardment,**' and the German 382nd Grenadier Regiment 
(164th Light Division). The enemy overran all but one company of the Italian 
regiment and the rst Battalion of the German regiment, which was surrounded 
but held out till dawn in an isolated position. Early on the morning of 24 Oc- 
tober a counter-attack by the 15th Armoured Division reinforced with some 
tanks from the Italian Littorio (armoured) Division succeeded in regaining all 
of the main combat line except the northern part of the wedge. On 25 October 
the Highlanders advanced from Box L on the 382nd Grenadier Regiment’s 
exhausted 2nd Battalion and, after fierce fighting, almost wiped it out; the 3rd 
Battalion of the Italian 61st Infantry Regiment surrendered. Counter-attacks 


General Rom No. 2942/42 g.Kdos., 24 Oct. 1942, ibid., fo. 43 (‘Fuhrer urgently requests final 
report ... anda brief assessment of the situation’; telegram recd. by Pz. Armee 22.07); Pz. Armee 
Afrika/Ia No. 2798/42 g.Kdos. ‘Most urgent! Submit forthwith’, 24 Oct. 1942, 23.40, ibid., fo. 
42, subpara. 2 (quote). Stumme’s death was notified only in the ensuing daily report, Pz. AOK 
Afrika/Ia No. 2796 g.Kdos., 24 Oct. 1942, 01.50 (wrongly dated), ibid., fo. 48, subpara. 5, but 
Rommel’s return was not requested. However, Westphal had previously informed Rommel of 
Stumme’s death and Thoma’s assumption of command: Pz.Armee Afrika/Ia g.Kdos. No. 2794/ 
42, 24 Oct. 1942, 18.35, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/27, fo. 356. The version of the telegram to Hitler in 
Westphal, E'vinnerungen, 175, is a résumé of the three last-named telegrams, freely put together 
from memory. 


300 The graphic description in Westphal, Erinnerungen, 174-5, is amplified (with the aid of 
information from Westphal himself) by Rommel, Krieg, 247, 249. If Keitel called Rommel about 
his return that afternoon (ibid.), this means that Westphal had already reported by telephone. On 
the course of events see also n. 299; Schlachtbericht Pz. Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, 
fo. 16; Pz.Armee Afrika, morning report, 25 Oct. 1942, ibid., RH 19 VIII/35, fo. 87, subpara. 
3 (‘Cause of death: heart attack’). Thoma assumed command of the army at 16.00. He was, 
incidentally, a member of the court martial that had been obliged to convict Stumme under a 
special law: letter from Stumme to Paulus, 14 Aug. 1942, repr. in Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 
188-9, esp. 189. 

301 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 9-10 (24 Oct. 1942); Ge- 
fechtsbericht 164. le. Afr. Div., 23 Oct-20 Nov. 1942, in 164. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-164/9, 
fo. 98. See n. 302. 
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by 15th Armoured, which continued throughout the day, managed to stem fur- 
ther attacks and drive the enemy back into Box L, though losses were heavy: 
that evening 15th Armoured had only 31 serviceable tanks left. By 21.45, when 
the British resumed their westward attack from Boxes J and L after a heavy 
bombardment, Panzerarmee’s supply situation was ‘disquieting’; it was short 
of fuel and ammunition, whereas the other side did not have to economize in 
any sector.>°” 

The British did not remain idle on the southern flank either. Early on the 
morning of 24 October, 160 tanks of XIII Corps’s 7th Armoured Division had 
overrun the Italian Folgore (paratroop) Division, but counter-attacks by 21st 
Armoured and the Ariete (armoured) Division, in conjunction with massed 
artillery fire, compelled this attack to be broken off. Panzerarmee now directed 
that the ‘commanding heights of Himeimat’ must be held at all costs, and 
British attacks on 25 October were repulsed.**? That evening Rommel got 
back to his headquarters via Rome and reassumed command. At the same 
time, ‘by agreement between OKW and Comando Supremo’ and in order 
to make it clearer to the outside world that the Axis allies shared a common 
destiny, Panzerarmee Afrika was renamed ‘Deutsch-Italienische Panzerarmee’ 
(‘Armata Corazzata Italo-Tedesca’).*°* 

On 26 October Panzerarmee HQ came to the conclusion that the British 
offensive’s focal point really was located in the northern sector, and that Mont- 
gomery aimed to break through and pursue, not outflank the entire front from 
the south. The 9th Australian Division had the previous night taken Hill 28, 
north of Box J, and brought up more forces. During the day, attacks were 
launched westwards from the gap between Boxes J and L, their aim being to 
establish a substantial bridgehead as a jumping-off point for a breakthrough 
to the north-west, in the direction of the coast road. The British succeeded 
in penetrating the defences of the 382nd Grenadier Regiment’s 3rd Battalion, 
which was severely depleted, and their attacks continued to intensify. Panzer- 
armee HQ inferred from the direction of the attacks and from the observed 
concentration of British forces that, having occupied most of the ground be- 
tween Box K (exclusive) and Box J (inclusive), Montgomery would launch an 


302 The DAK put British superiority in ammunition expended on one sector of the northern 
front at 500:1. Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 10 ff., 17 ff., 20 
(ammunition expenditure); Gefechtsbericht 164. le. Afr.Div. (as n. 301), fos. 98-9; DAK KTB, 
24/25 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/59, fos. 121 ff., 126 ff.; Terza offensiva, i. 109 ff. (on the 
controversial flight of the 62nd Inf. Regt., ibid. 111-12, from the report of the It. XXI Corps, 
25 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/33, fos. 33-4); Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 37 ff.; Maughan, 
Tobruk and El Alamein, 665 ff.; cf. Nehring, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 8, 310 ff.; Rommel, 
Krieg, 244 ff. 

303, Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 11-12 (quote fo. 12) and 
18 ff.; DAK KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fos. 121 ff. and 126 ff.; 21st Armd. Div. KTB, ibid., RH 
27-21/13, fos. 12-13 (24-5 Oct. 1942); Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 42-3. 

34 Rommel got to his command post at 20.00, and Bayerlein came with him. Schlachtbericht 
Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/35, fo. 22; Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee/OB, 25 Oct. 1942, 23.25, 
to all subordinate units, ibid., RH 19 VIII/33, fo. 84: ‘I have reassumed command of the army. 
Rommel’; Pz.Armee Afrika/Abt. Ia No. 9758/42 geh., 25 Oct. 1942, ibid., fos. 85-6. 
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extensive ‘attack westwards and north-westwards via J and L’, either on the 
night of 26-7 October or on 27 October itself. On the evening of 26 October, 
therefore, Rommel ordered all but a ‘mobile reserve’ of the 21st Armoured 
Division to move to the northern sector (Tell al Aqqaqir area). This decision 
was irreversible, as he knew only too well, because shortage of fuel would not 
permit him to move the division south again. He then advised the Panzer- 
armee in an order of the day that an ‘enemy attack all along the front, focal 
point north of Ruweisat’ was ‘possible at any time’. All positions were to be 
held ‘to the utmost’, but identified enemy assembly areas were to be ‘smashed 
in advance’ by combined artillery and anti-aircraft artillery fire. 


(c) The Breakthrough: Operation Supercharge, 27 October—4 November 
(Map V.111.6) 


In fact, ideas at Eighth Army headquarters had on 25-6 October undergonea 
change whose effect was to modify Montgomery’s plan of attack of 6 October. 
The offensive had not, after all, gone as planned: the original intention was 
that XXX Corps should clear the mines to facilitate a further thrust by X 
Armoured Corps, which was following in its wake. After the first change of 
plan, however, the armoured corps had itself to clear the mines in its path, and 
the two corps were now inextricably entangled. On 25 October, to cite Colonel 
Richardson of Montgomery’s staff, this resulted in ‘a scene of chaos’ that 
was ‘absolutely unbelievable’: the tanks remained stuck in the close-combat 
zone and failed to exploit their inroad into the Panzerarmee’s positions.*”° 
Montgomery now withdrew the roth Armoured Division, which had advanced 
south-west between the 51st Division and the 2nd New Zealand Division, and 
transferred it to the 9th Australian Division in the north, with whose assistance 
(‘using 9 Aust Div’) it was now to push on north to the coast. By so doing he 
turned the operational line 180 degrees from south to north; the focal point 
was now to be there, with XXX Corps, while X Corps was to push on west 
and north-west from 1st Armoured Division’s bridgehead west of Boxes J and 
L. Montgomery took this decision, which was meant to take the enemy by 
surprise, while conferring with the commander of the New Zealand Division 
at 12.00 on 25 October. His aim was to bring Rommel’s tanks to battle and 
destroy them in an area of his own choosing, then encircle the Panzerarmee’s 
soft-skinned elements.*°’ 

During the night of 25-6 October the 9th Australian Division captured 
Hill 28 (Brit. ‘Point 29’),*°* and it was this and the other British attacks that 
prompted Rommel’s aforementioned decision on the evening of 26 October, 


305 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 23 ff., quote fos. 29, 30 (text 
emended); Gefechtsbericht 164. le. Afr.Div. (as n. 301), fo. 98. 

366 Hamilton, Monty, i. 802-3 (quote 802), statement corrected according to Playfair, Mediter- 
ranean, iV. 39. 

%°7 Eighth Army War Diary, ‘Decisions given by Army Commander’, 25 Oct. 1942, quoted 
Hamilton, Monty, i. 804; cf. also ibid., 804-5; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 47. 

308 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 48 n. 1. 
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which was to denude his southern in favour of his northern flank. On the 
evening of 26 October, when the 9th Australian Division had advanced north- 
wards but the rst Armoured Division had failed to make progress to the west 
and north-west, Montgomery decided to regroup and reinforce his army before 
continuing the offensive. By dawn on 28 October the New Zealand Division 
was to be withdrawn as a reserve, and the bulk of the 7th Armoured Division, 
which was assigned to XIII Corps, was also to be transferred northwards. The 
gth Australian Division was subsequently, during the night of 28-9 October, 
to continue its attacks in a northerly direction. X Corps was then, as originally 
planned, to prepare to form an ‘assault corps’ out of the reserves that had 
been withdrawn. This force, comprising the New Zealand Division, the gth 
Armoured Brigade, the roth Armoured Division, and—possibly—the 7th Ar- 
moured Division, would complete the breakthrough and take up the pursuit 
when the time was ripe. On 29 October Duncan Sandys, Churchill’s son-in- 
law, brought a telegram from the prime minister informing Montgomery that 
the Allied landing in North-West Africa would take place on 8 November 
and urging him to speed up the offensive. On the same day, however, Eighth 
Army headquarters learnt from intelligence sources*” that the goth Light Di- 
vision was moving north—it took over the northernmost, coastal sector of the 
front—and concluded that this move must have been prompted by the Aus- 
tralians’ attack the previous night, which had carried them almost to the coast 
road. The British drew the quite unfounded?'® inference that Rommel was 
not expecting the main thrust in the area of Hill 28 but north of it with the 
Australians—in other words, where Montgomery had actually meant to strike 
until 29 October. Guingand now advised Montgomery to persevere with the 
attack further south—namely, at Hill 28, of whose vital importance Rommel 
had been aware from the outset.*'! The advantage of this step, said Guin- 
gand, would be to deceive the enemy and drive a wedge between the Germans 
and the Italians. Montgomery at once consented to this proposal and modi- 
fied his plan accordingly.*'*? General Freyberg was the Eighth Army’s most 
experienced infantry commander apart from General Morshead of the 9th 
Australian. Instead of pushing on to the coast behind the 9th Australian Divi- 
sion, as originally intended, he and his divisional staff were to take command of 
a group of brigades—the British 15 1st, the 152nd Highland, the New Zealand 
brigades, the rehabilitated 9th Armoured Brigade—and use this force to make 
a breach west of Box J (between Hill 28 and Kidney Ridge) through which the 
‘assault corps’ (X Corps) could advance. Its two armoured divisions were then 
to encircle the Afrikakorps from the rear by pushing towards the coast, while 


309 From the remarks in Guingand (Operation Victory, 206) and Hinsley (British Intelligence, 
ii. 444-5), these cannot have been ‘Ultra’ intercepts (against this, cf. Winterbotham, The Ultra 
Secret, 76-7). 31° Rommel, Krieg, 256. 

311 As witness the dogged efforts made to recapture that operationally important eminence. 

312 Guingand, Operation Victory, 206-7. Guingand’s second argument carried some weight: the 
goth Lt. Afr. Div. was employed as a compact formation, the ‘corset-bone principle’ began south 
of it. 
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two tank regiments cut the ‘Telegraph’ track. This breakthrough operation, 
code-named ‘Supercharge’, was to take place 24 hours after the Australian 
Division’s assault on the night of 30-1 October, but was eventually postponed 
at Freyberg’s request until the night of 1-2 November.*'? 

The last elements of the German 21st Armoured Division had reached the 
northern flank on the afternoon of 27 October. That same afternoon, with sub- 
stantial artillery, anti-aircraft, and air support, the Afrikakorps used ‘strong 
elements’ of the two German and two Italian armoured divisions to launch a 
counter-attack designed to regain Boxes J and L. Meantime, the goth Light 
Division was assigned to recapture Hill 28. Both operations failed after fierce 
fighting, and the British managed to develop their bridgeheads west and north 
of the mine-boxes. On 28 October the plan for Supercharge was captured, 
so Rommel expected the ‘decision-seeking breakthrough’ the following night. 
Montgomery postponed it until the night of 1-2 November, however, as indi- 
cated above. The Australians had, after all, succeeded in breaking through to 
the coast during the night of 31 October-1 November, but General von Thoma, 
using elements of the 21st Armoured and goth Light Divisions, did at least 
succeed in driving the enemy back south of the railway line by 1 November.*'* 


Supported by a seven-hour air attack and a three-hour barrage from over 300 
guns, the Eighth Army’s long-awaited major assault on either side of Hill 28 
(north-west of Box J) began at o1.00 on the morning of 2 November. Its aim 
was to break through north-west to the coast road at Al Daba, and Montgomery 
employed 500 tanks to that end. Infantry and armour of the New Zealand Di- 
vision, slowly followed by the rst Armoured Division, advanced ‘behind a 
heavy creeping barrage and with their flanks screened by smoke’. Within a 
quarter of an hour they had broken through the zooth Grenadier Regiment 
(goth Light Division) into the main combat zone, an incursion that could 
be sealed off in ‘makeshift’ fashion only. South of there the British advanced 
westwards from Box J with strong armoured support, overran (from north 
to south) battalions of the 155th Infantry Regiment (goth Light Division), 
elements of the Bersaglieri Regiment and the Italian 65th Infantry Regiment 
(Trieste Division), and one battalion of the German 115th Grenadier Regi- 
ment (15th Armoured Division), reached the ‘Telegraph’ track 9 kilometres 
south-west of Sidi Abd al Rahman with their leading infantry, and pushed on 
further with their tanks. At daybreak the Afrikakorps essayed a counter-attack 
with elements of the German and Italian armoured divisions (21st Armoured 
from the north, 15th Armoured from the west, Littorio Division from the 


313 For details of these changes of plan see Hamilton, Monty, i. 805 ff., 811 ff., 824 ff., 827 ff., 
831 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 53 ff., 64 ff.; Walker, Alam Halfa and Alamein, 335-6, 367, 
381-2. 

314 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 33 ff., 41 ff. (quote fo. 46), 
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south), hoping to seal off the breach, which was some 4 kilometres wide, and 
wipe out the enemy in the resulting pocket. Although 70 of the 94 tanks in 
the leading British armoured formation were destroyed or damaged, Mont- 
gomery’s resources were inexhaustible. He continuously reinforced his wedge 
from the rear, stabilized it, and tried to effect a breakthrough by attacking 
again and again. Having broken through in the morning, the enemy pushed on 
south-west to where elements of the Italian Trieste (motorized) and Littorio 
(armoured) Divisions had failed to deploy in good time.*"* 

This area became the scene of a fierce day-long tank battle in which Rommel 
committed the whole of his army and anti-aircraft artillery, and the breach in 
the north was at least ‘provisionally’ closed by early evening. But only a small 
proportion of the promised supplies of ammunition and fuel had arrived. On 
the morning of 3 November the Afrikakorps had only 30—5 operational tanks, 
and the combat strength of the infantry and artillery, despite replenishment 
with support troops, was only one-third of what it had been when the battle 
began. The heavy anti-aircraft artillery, whose 88-mm. guns constituted the 
only effective means of defence against the heavy American tanks, was down 
to one-third of its original complement. Panzerarmee’s position was critical, 
and the Italian Littorio and Trieste Divisions were showing signs of disinte- 
gration.*'° 

Rommel duly decided on some drastic measures. On the afternoon of 2 
November he ordered the Italian XX (motorized) Corps to move the Ariete 
(armoured) Division, too, north from the southern flank and to reassume com- 
mand of both Italian armoured divisions and the Trieste (motorized) Division, 
in other words, to resume its function as the command staff of all the Italian 
mechanized formations. From midnight onwards the Italian X Corps was to 
assume ‘entire responsibility for the southern sector’, which had now been 
completely denuded of mobile reserves. Rommel also instructed the 125th In- 
fantry Regiment, which had hitherto held out in the coastal niche east of Abd 
al Rahman, to withdraw behind the “Telegraph’ track. In the evening, when 
he learnt that Montgomery was massing his tanks behind the point of pene- 
tration, whereas he himself possessed 35 tanks at most, Rommel realized that 
the Panzerarmee was threatened with annihilation. He consequently ordered 
it to fall back by degrees on the previously prepared Fuka position, to which 
all non-essential rear echelon personnel had been dispatched in the preceding 
few days. During the night of 2-3 November Rommel withdrew his southern 
flank to its position prior to the battle of Alam Halfa, intending the next day 
to fall back 15 kilometres south-east of Al Daba. In view of his ‘uncertain 
feeling’ about Hitler’s possible reaction, however, he planned on the morn- 


315 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 72 ff. (quotes fo. 73); go. le. 
Afr. Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-20/16, fos. 52-3; Rommel, Krieg, 263-4; Hamilton, Monty, i. 838-0; 
Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 65 ff.; DAK’s operational sketches of 1 and 2 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 
24-200/69 K. 

316 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 73 ff., quote fo. 77, supply 
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ing of 3 November to send Berndt, his ADC, to Fthrer HQ to request full 
discretion. The Afrikakorps now had only 30 tanks left and the British were 
being slow to attack, so he ordered the withdrawal of those Italian infantry 
units that possessed no transport and were thus most vulnerable to an enemy 
breakthrough.?"’ 

At about 13.30 Panzerarmee’s command post received a ‘Fuhrer Order’ 
which shocked Rommel so greatly that he later described 3 November as 
‘one of the most memorable days in history’. Not only had it that day turned 
out, ‘once and for all’, that ‘military success had deserted us’; Panzerarmee 
Afrika had also lost its ‘freedom of decision’, because higher authority had 
thenceforward encroached on the detailed conduct of operations.*'* Hitler’s 
order of 3 November was an unequivocal stand-fast order of the kind that had 
been familiar on the eastern front since the winter of 1941-2; he prohibited any 
withdrawal from the Alamein position and grandiloquently demanded that it 
be held at all costs. “Substantial reinforcements’ would be sent, and ‘despite 
his superiority’ the enemy was also reaching ‘the end of his strength’. “The 
stronger will’ had often triumphed over ‘the stronger battalions’ in the course 
of history. ‘But you can show your troops no road other than that which leads 
to victory or death.’*’° 

Rommel’s memoirs give a very graphic account of the impression made on 
him by this order. Hitler’s directive of February 1941 had not only entitled but 
enjoined Rommel to consult him personally about certain contingencies that 
can arise at any time in war, so he was accustomed to preferential treatment.*”° 
He owed this not only to his status as the commander of a de facto indepen- 
dently operating expeditionary force, but to personal acquaintance and esteem 
as well. He could not, therefore, have failed to be cast down by Hitler’s curt 
ukase of 3 November, which took no account of the actual situation. ‘We were 
all dumbfounded, and for the first time during the African campaign I did 
not know what to do.’ He ‘somewhat apathetically’ revoked his order to with- 
draw*?! and directed that the present position be held.*?? His mood may also 


317 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 76 ff., 80 ff. (2-3 Nov. 1942); 
Rommel, Krieg, 265 ff. For Pz. Armee’s withdrawal orders to subordinate formations (2 Nov. 1942, 
19.30 onwards), most of which begin with the words ‘Army will prepare to withdraw, fighting step 
by step, under superior enemy pressure’, see BA-MA RH 19 VIII/34, fos. 113 ff. 

318 Dating from Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 88 (3 Nov. 
1942); Rommel, Krieg, 267 (quotes). 

31° OKW/WESt/Op No. 004059/42 g.K., sgd. Adolf Hitler, 3 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/ 
34, fos. 171-2. Jodl had already notified Mussolini by telephone at 11.05 (minute on fo. 172). 
On the dramatic events at Hitler’s HQ see also: Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 176-7; M. 
Rommel, ‘Rommel und der Fiihrerbefehl’, 6; Greiner’s notes on 3 Nov. 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 
894 ff.; Warlimont’s comment, ibid. 896 ff.; id., Hauptquartier, 280-1. 

320 See sect. V.1.1(a) at n. 10 above. 

#1 Rommel, Krieg, 269. Westphal and, subsequently, Kesselring had advocated disregarding 
Hitler’s order: ibid. 271; Kesselring, Soldat, 183; Westphal, E’rinnerungen, 176-7. 

322 “By order of the Fuhrer, the present position is to be held and defended to the last’: Dt.-Ital. 
Pz.Armee/OB No. 10316 geh., 3 Nov. 1942, 17.28, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/34, fo. 138. The version 
for the Italian formations has ‘By supreme order’ (ibid., fos. 179-80). 
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be gauged from his curious order that ‘everything humanly possible’ must be 
done to ensure that ‘the battle now in progress’ be concluded ‘victoriously 
by holding the battlefield’. Similar wording appeared in his evening report to 
Hitler, in which he professed his obedience but coldly enumerated his losses. 
He was down to c.50 per cent of his infantry, anti-tank gunners, and engi- 
neers, and c.40 per cent of his artillery. The Afrikakorps had only 24 tanks left, 
the Littorio and Trieste Divisions had been ‘very severely’ and the Trento 
Division ‘severely’ hit.*?? 

The Eighth Army did not follow up the withdrawal of the Panzerarmee’s 
southern wing (Italian X Corps) until the afternoon of 3 November,*”* and 
nothing particular happened until next morning, so no advantage was taken 
of the time during which the Panzerarmee and the bulk of its infantry were 
falling back on the Fuka position.*?* The British XIII Corps occupied the 
Germans’ original main combat line east of Al Mireir on 4 November. There 
was a yawning gap in the Italian XXI Corps, around and south of Bir al Abd 
in the central sector of the front, because the Bologna Division had set off west 
the previous evening before the countermand arrived and did not decode it, 
though officers on the corps staff were endeavouring to get the division back 
into its position south of the Trento Division. On the morning of 4 November, 
however, ‘a strong armoured force’ of the British 7th Armoured Division 
penetrated XXI Corps’s position and the Trento and Bologna Divisions gave 
ground. A critical situation arose when the Trento Division was eventually 
breached and the Ariete (armoured) Division outflanked from the south. At 
15.30, after heavy defensive fighting, the Ariete was outflanked from the north 
as well. Still further north, the Eighth Army had at 08.00 (4 November) 
attacked the Afrikakorps with some 150 tanks and massive artillery and air 
support. Under Thoma’s personal leadership, the corps at first managed to 
halt the enemy columns forward of the join between 21st and 15th Armoured 
Divisions,**® but towards midday the British northern force (1st and roth 
Armoured) managed to breach the Afrikakorps at several points. Its command 
post was surrounded by about 150 tanks and almost annihilated, and Thoma 
himself was captured.*?” 


#3 Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee/OB (no No.), 3 Nov. 1942, 18.42, ibid., fo. 176; daily report, 3 Nov. 1942, 
23.50, ibid., fo. 213, subparas. 1 and 4. 

324 See the report from 1st Luftwaffe Paratroop Brigade: ‘Disengagement from old position 
effected, apparently unnoticed by enemy’; Ramcke/Ia, 3 Nov. 1942, 21.00, ibid., fo. 198. Eighth 
Army did not receive the report of Rommel’s decision to withdraw until 08.35 on 3 Nov, ‘Ultra’ 
having failed to intercept the countermand: Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 448-9. 

#5 British authorities have rightly pointed out that this failure on the part of radio intelligence 
robbed the Eighth Army of a good opportunity to strike. 

326 Good sketches in Terza offensiva, ii, sketch 20; DAK’s operational sketches of 4 Nov. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 24-200/69 K. 

327 Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 87-8, 90, 93, 98 ff.; DAK 
KTB, ibid., RH 24-200/59, 168 ff.; go. le. Afr.Div. KTB, ibid., RH 26-90/16, fo. 50 (4 Nov. 1942); 
Rommel, Krieg, 273-4; Terza offensiva, i. 161 ff., 165 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 83-4. On the 
3rd battle of El Alamein cf. also Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 439 ff.; Maughan, Tobruk 
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At 15.00 the British rst Armoured Division, pushing on in a north-westerly 
direction, broke through the Afrikakorps at Tell al Mansfra, and the right flank 
of the 15th Armoured Division was breached to the south soon afterwards. 
These breakthroughs, coupled with that of the Italian XX Corps by the British 
7th Armoured Division, decided the outcome at E] Alamein. Montgomery had 
fulfilled his plan to debouch into the open: he could now, by turning north 
and north-west, take the entire German-Italian Panzerarmee in the rear and 
unhinge the Alamein position. 

Rommel and his staff had seen this development coming, and his resentment 
of Hitler’s irrational stand-fast order was as great as ever. Early on the morning 
of 4 November, when Kesselring turned up at the Panzerarmee’s command 
post, the two field marshals had a fierce altercation because Rommel surmised 
that the ‘Fuhrer Order’ had derived from Kesselring’s optimistic assessments 
of the situation. Kesselring took Rommel’s part, however. He encouraged him 
to continue the withdrawal regardless of the said order and volunteered to 
assume responsibility for ignoring it. Immediately afterwards he sent Hitler a 
situation report and requested him to give Rommel a free hand.*”8 

At midday, assured of Kesselring’s support, Rommel gave permission for 
the goth Light Division, which was echeloned forwards far to the east, to with- 
draw to the level of the Afrikakorps as soon as the situation allowed. Between 
14.00 and 14.15 the commanders of the two German armoured divisions were 
informed by Bayerlein, who had now assumed temporary command of the 
Afrikakorps, of Rommel’s order that the goth Division and the left wing of 
the 21st Armoured Division adjoining it in the south could fall back if the 
occasion arose. If necessary, these formations were to withdraw 20 kilometres 
to the area south of Al Daba (Daba track): ‘No more standing fast at all costs in 
present position, no futile sacrifice.’**? Finally, when news came at 14.50 that 
the Ariete Division had been wiped out and that strong British armoured for- 
mations were advancing west through the resulting gap in the front, which was 
20 kilometres wide, Rommel gave the order for a general retreat to the Fuka 
position from nightfall onwards: ‘Army will evade encirclement and withdraw 
Fuka area.’**° He had previously requested Hitler’s permission to do this, but 
he did not wait for a reply.**! 


and El Alamein, 665 ff.; Orpen, War in the Desert, 410 ff.; Bharucha, North African Campaign, 
453 ff.; Lewin, Rommel, 213 ff.; Chalfont, Montgomery, 202 ff.; Horrocks, Full Life, 130 ff. 


328 Rommel was not subordinate to Kesselring, so the statement that he alone assumed ‘respon- 
sibility’ (Kesselring) for this, i.e. ‘in full measure’ (Westphal), makes sense only to the extent that 
he was entitled to countersign Comando Supremo orders. Rommel, Krieg, 271 n. 1; Kesselring, 
Soldat, 183; Westphal, Erinnerungen, 177. See sect. V.1.1(b) at n. 14 above. 

#9 DAK KTB, 4 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-200/59, fo. 171, on the basis of telephone notes, 
ibid., RH 24-200/63, fos. 202-3. 

339 Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee/Ia to 3rd Reconnaissance Bn., 4 Nov. 1942, 15.35, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/ 
34, fo. 248. Ibid., fos. 243 ff., 249, for withdrawal orders to other formations. See also ibid., fos. 
171-2; Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, ibid., RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 98 (4 Nov. 1942); Rommel, 
Krieg, 273-4. 

331 Rommel No. 135/42 g.Kdos., undated copy, 29 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RH 109 VIII/34, fo. 241. 
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Map V.11.5. The Third Battle of El] Alamein: First Phase, 23-26 October 1942 
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Map V.11.6. The Third Battle of El] Alamein: Second Phase, 1-4 November 1942 
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The Panzerarmee set off westwards as soon as darkness fell. Rommel’s order 
to withdraw was eventually approved at 20.45 by Mussolini, who had been 
informed of it by Hitler, and at 20.50 by Hitler himself,**” to whom Berndt had 
reported in the meantime, having flown to his headquarters the previous night. 
Hitler’s telegram was brief and formal. Although he outwardly continued to 
take a benevolent interest in Rommel, even after the loss of Africa, e.g. by 
keeping him at his East Prussian headquarters for several months during the 
summer of 1943,°*? the loss of Egypt had bred an estrangement between the two 
men which neither of them ever overcame. Long after Alamein, Hitler refused 
to believe in the military necessity for the retreat from Alamein. Contrary to all 
reason, he insisted that Egypt had been short of fuel and completely dismissed 
Montgomery’s superiority in equipment of all kinds.*** His stock explanation 
until the summer of 1944 was that Rommel had simply lost his nerve:*** he had 
been a good operator, yes, but nota ‘stayer’. ‘He should have remained up front; 
that was the only chance of saving everything.’**° Utterly dominated by the 
delusion that fanatical determination to hold a position would bring any enemy 
to a standstill, Hitler had lost all sense of reality. He entirely ignored the fact 
that on 4 November 1942 a far superior enemy had breached the Panzerarmee’s 
élite force, the Afrikakorps, not only its much-criticized Italian formations. 
The Ariete (armoured) Division, which was wiped out after putting up a 
courageous fight, had that day been the strongest armoured formation in the 
entire Panzerarmee.**’ 

El] Alamein was the crucial turning-point in Rommel’s relations with Hitler. 
According to all who knew him well and could penetrate his reserve, it was the 
shock of the ‘Fuhrer Order’—that outrageous, presumptuous order to sacrifice 
a whole army to no good purpose, purely for the sake of a battle whose name 
had become symbolic—which triggered his inward estrangement from Hitler. 
Far more clearly than other generals, Rommel realized that the breakthrough 
at Alamein and its display of overwhelming Allied superiority spelt the end of 
the war in North Africa, and his letters*** during the retreat prove that he was 
haunted by the question of how the war as a whole could still be won. Thus, 


382 C_-in-C. Cavallero to Rommel, 4 Nov. 1942, 20.45, ibid., fo. 254; Hitler to Rommel, 4 Nov. 
1942, 20.50, ibid., fo. 255: “The situation having developed as it has, I, too, approve your decision. 
The Duce has given corresponding orders through the Comando Supremo.’ This Fiihrer Order 
did not reach Pz.Armee HQ until about 10.00 on 5 Nov: Schlachtbericht Pz.Armee Afrika, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 99 (4 Nov. 1942). See Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 366 ff., 369 
(monitored telephone conversation between Kesselring and Goring); Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 
538-9 (4-5 Nov. 1942). 

333 Irving, Trail of the Fox, 401 ff., states that Rommel remained at Hitler’s HQ from 9 May 
to 23 July 1943, taking part in conferences and waiting for an assignment connected with the 
looming defection of Italy. 

334 Noon, 12 Dec. 1942 (Wolfsschanze); Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 70 ff., esp. 104 ff; cf. War- 
limont, Hauptquartier, 281. 

335 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 105; Hitler in conference with Lt.-Gens. Westphal and Krebs, 
31 Aug. 1944 (Wolfsschanze), ibid. 610 ff., esp. 613. 

336 Conference on 31 Aug. 1944 (as n. 335), ibid. 613-14. Rommel, Krieg, 273. 

338 See Rommel’s letter to his wife dated 14 Nov. 1942, Rommel Papers, 351: ‘What will become 
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Rommel’s relations with the Resistance**’ and enforced suicide after the plot 
of 20 July 1944 are illuminated and endowed with consistency by what took 
place at E] Alamein. 


of the war if we lose North Africa? How will it finish? I wish I could get free of these terrible 
thoughts.’ (The German text of Rommel’s letters has still to be published.) 


339 In 1944 Hitler accused Rommel of having now (in his remarks to Hitler in June 1944) done 
‘the worst thing any soldier can do in such circumstances: [he had] sought other than military 
expedients’: conference on 31 Aug. 1944 (as n. 335), Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 614. See sect. 
V.1v.2(b) below. 


IV. ‘The Allied Landing in North-West 
Africa and the German-Italian 
Panzerarmee’s Retreat to Tunisia 


1. THE LANDING IN FRENCH NorTuH AFRICA (OPERATION 
TORCH) AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TUNISIAN 
BRIDGEHEAD (7 NOVEMBER 1942-31 JANUARY 1943) 


(a) German Evaluations and Allied Preparations 


ON 29 June 1942 Reich Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop instructed German 
missions abroad to apprise him at once of any information pointing to an at- 
tempted invasion by Britain or the United States.' Early in July, allusions to 
a landing in North Africa became more frequent in the material thus accu- 
mulated. It was reported from Berne on 4 July that a landing in Africa was 
considered ‘difficult’, and from Madrid three days later that a landing there 
had been mentioned ‘less often lately’.? The possibility of landings in Portugal, 
Spain, Spanish Morocco, the Azores, and the Cape Verde Islands was aired 
more often at this time.’ On 7 July the German chargé in Tangier reported that 
the local high commissioner, General Orgaz, considered a landing in Spanish 
or French Morocco to be on the cards.* Two days later Stockholm reported 
that British and American troops—‘well over five corps’ of them—were as- 
sembling in Scotland for some unspecified purpose.* Budapest quite rightly 
surmised that Eisenhower’s promotion to lieutenant-general (on 7 July) was 
indicative of the intention to establish a ‘second front’,® and Lisbon informed 
Berlin that Molotov had requested London and Washington to open a second 
front by mid-August.’ On 18 July Budapest accorded ‘some degree of prob- 
ability’ to the view that this would be established in Africa,* and an agent 


' Ribbentrop, Multex No. 467, 29 June 1942, ADAP E iii, doc. 46, 75-6; also Woermann’s 
minute of 30 June 1942, PA, Biiro St.S., Zweite Front, i, fo. 78966. According to a minute by 
Grote dated 7 July 1942, incoming messages were to be collected in a special (still extant) file 
entitled ‘Zweite Front’ but not ‘for the moment’ forwarded to the Wehrmacht (ibid., fo. 78985). 
They were passed on according to circumstances. 

> Kordt (Berne) No. 1101, 4 July 1942, ibid., fos. 78975—-6, esp. fo. 78975; Stohrer (Madrid) No. 
3656, 7 July 1942, ibid., fo. 78989. 

> e.g. Meynen (Buenos Aires), 4 July 1942, ibid., fos. 78977 ff.; Plessen (Rome), 5 July 1942, 
ibid., fos. 78981-2. 

* Rieth (Tangier) No. 74, 7 July 1942, ibid., fos. 78990-1, largely repr. in ADAP £ iii, doc. 46, 
76 n. 2. 

> Dankwort (Stockholm) No. 1813, 9 July 1942, ibid., fo. 79001; passed to OK W/Abwehr I. 

® Jagow (Budapest) No. 1200, 10 July 1942, ibid., fo. 79014. 

7 Hoyningen-Huene (Lisbon) No. 2348, 18 July 1942, ADAP & iii, doc. 12, 196-7. 

8 Jagow (Budapest) No. 1264, 18 July 1942, PA, Biiro St.S., Zweite Front, i, fo. 79060. 
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in Geneva, while adducing good reasons for a second front in French North 
Africa, considered a landing at Dakar more likely.’ 

The ill-fated raid on Dieppe redirected attention to the possibility of a land- 
ing in French North Africa. On 26 August the French commander-in-chief 
there, General Juin, dismissed such rumours, but five days later the Spanish 
minister of aviation, Vigon, made an explicit reference to an Anglo-American 
landing ‘in Tunis or Algeria’, probably in October,'® and this was narrowed 
down still further on 25 September by a tip from the Vatican (‘mid-October 
to mid-November’).'' Similar reports proliferated in the weeks that followed. 
Although ‘second front’ documents contain many simultaneous allusions to 
planned landings in other places—Belgium, Holland, Northern France, Den- 
mark, other parts of Africa, even Arabia—and although Hitler himself was 
chiefly afraid of a landing in Norway, largely because of enemy feints in that 
direction,’? it is surprising how many pointers there were to a landing in 
French North Africa. The Comando Supremo had been expecting such an 
operation since the beginning of October, if not before.'*? Although Kesselring 
took the precaution of transferring some Luftwaffe units from the end of Oc- 
tober onwards, he shared the German Naval War Staff’s belief that increasing 
British convoy traffic was intended to reinforce Malta, and it was not until 
7 November that he came round to the Italian view.'* On 6 November the 
Naval War Staff thought a landing in the Tripoli-Benghazi area more likely.'* 
Jodl and Hitler still believed on the evening of 7 November that four or five 
divisions would land in that area,'® but closer examination of convoy courses 
prompted them to settle on North Africa instead.'’ Stohrer, having on 6 No- 
vember warned of ‘imminent landing operations’ in Tunis,'* once again on the 
strength of information received from Spanish ministers, had then relapsed 
into uncertainty—could it be Benghazi, or Italy?—about the convoys’ destina- 
tion.'? The question was finally settled at 10.00 on 8 November, when Berlin 
received telegrams from the German consul-general at Casablanca reporting 
that a landing had actually taken place in French North Africa.”° 

The German authorities had, of course, long debated what to do about the 
French territories in North Africa if these were invaded by the Allies, but 
without coming to any firm conclusion. They sceptically tolerated the state 


° Krauel (Geneva) No. 159, 25 July 1942, ibid., fos. 79122 ff. 

© Stohrer (Madrid) No. 4572, 31 Aug. 1942, ADAP & iii, doc. 249, 427. 

'' Abetz (Paris) No. 4262, 25 Sept. 1942, ibid., doc. 309, 530. 

' Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 478. 

‘5 Dt. General Rom, 10 Oct. 1942, quoted in KTB OKW ii/2. 816-17 n. 2. 

'* Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, ii. 1009 n. 15; contra Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 480. 

'S KTB OKW ii/2. 912 n. 1. © Tbid. 916, 918. 

'7 Tbid. 918 (Warlimont’s explanatory notes). See Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 282-3, and, sum- 
marizing, Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 450 ff. 

'®§ Stohrer (Madrid) No. 5673, 6 Nov. 1942, ADAP £ iii, doc. 137, 244-5. 

' Stohrer Nos. 5694, 5704, 6 Nov. 1942, PA, Biro St.S., Zweite Front, ii, fos. 793234. 

20 Auer (Casablanca) No. 216, 8 Nov. 1942, ADAP £ iii, doc. 148, 258; No. 217, 7 (correctly: 8) 
Nov. 1942, PA, Biiro St.S., Zweite Front, ii, fo. 29328. 
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of affairs created by the Franco-German armistice in 1940, feeling confident 
that the British and Americans would never dare to strike while the Reich 
was strong. It had also been taken as read since 1940 that an Allied invasion 
of North Africa would be followed at once by the German occupation of the 
South of France.”! Although OKW still believed at the end of October 1942 
that the French could defend their territory by themselves,”? Hitler continued 
to mistrust them. As for the Italians, whose sphere of influence he took to 
include the Mediterranean, he did not think them capable of coping on their 
own with the problem of Tunis, on which everything was soon to depend. At 
the end of October 1942 the Italians themselves took a rather pessimistic view 
of the future if the Allies made a successful landing in North-West Africa, 
because they inevitably felt that the loss of the North African coast facing their 
home territory would transform the latter into the Allies’ next objective. 

The German Naval War Staff, which always kept a watchful eye on the 
central Mediterranean sea area because of the shipments in support of Panzer- 
armee Afrika, was aware of the ‘key position’ Tunisia would occupy if French 
North-West Africa were invaded. Having on 6 November ascertained the size 
of the enemy invasion fleet-—though this was still expected to make a landing 
east of Benghazi—it realized that the decisive battle for North Africa and the 
Mediterranean had begun and resolved to oppose the landing with all the 
meagre forces at its disposal. It should be added that Hitler’s initial reaction to 
this threatened landing in Rommel’s rear was surprisingly feeble. He requested 
the Italians to set up a local defence and left it at that.?* 

Once the landings in Morocco and Algeria had begun, Hitler too perceived 
the importance of that vast operation. He was forced to recognize that, with 
the Allies firmly established in North Africa, the war there was taking on 
another complexion: an expeditionary venture was becoming a struggle for a 
base from which to invade southern Europe. Italy in particular, the Reich’s 
closest ally, was very gravely threatened. Were the enemy to gain possession 
of the Tunisian peninsula, which jutted towards the Appenine peninsula and 
lent itself to sealing off the central Mediterranean, the Axis would sooner or 
later be worsted in that area. 

It was hardly surprising, therefore, that Hitler and his Wehrmacht chiefs 
summarily rejected suggestions from the army that the African theatre be aban- 
doned altogether.** The naval authorities, who realized that, where Germany 
was concerned, the war had now made the transition from an expansionary to a 
defensive phase, came to different conclusions: Raeder recommended joining 
forces with France on the grounds that only this could ensure a successful 
defence. Hitler’s offer of an alliance prior to the occupation of Vichy France 


1 See sect. V.v below. 

» Greiselis, Das Ringen, 73-4. On what follows see primarily ibid. 73 ff., 111 ff.; also Salewski, 
Seekriegsleitung, ii. 167 ff.; Schreiber, Revisionismus, 357 ff. 

23 Greiselis, Das Ringen, 79. 


4 e.g. from Rommel after Alamein, also from Col. von Buttlar (Greiselis, Das Ringen, 84). 
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was ill founded, however, and his decision to occupy Tunis became inevitable 
once he learnt of Darlan’s ‘defection’. To Hitler, the simultaneous occupation 
of Tunisia and ‘Rump France’ were ‘complementary measures [designed] to 
stabilize the situation in the Mediterranean area’. The Allied invasion force 
was to be checked in French North Africa and a further invasion in the South 
of France prevented so as to safeguard Rommel’s rear and ensure that the Axis 
air forces and navies preserved their central area of operations in the Mediter- 
ranean. The ‘power vacuum’ constituted by those hitherto unoccupied French 
territories had been eliminated.”* Quite how and for how long they could be re- 
tained and how and at what cost they could be kept supplied, given the growth 
of Allied air superiority, were questions which Hitler shrugged off in the same 
way as he dismissed all previous and subsequent problems of a similar nature. 

With the success of Operation Torch, the British breakthrough at E] Ala- 
mein, and the start of the Soviet autumn offensives, the war on land had finally 
taken an adverse direction. By November 1942, 230 of Germany’s 260 divisions 
were on the defensive, and the naval liaison officer with the Wehrmacht General 
Staff sounded almost resigned when he hazarded the opinion that, if Tripoli 
and Tunis were held, it would at least ‘ease the overall situation’ because then, 
or so he hoped, ‘heavy losses’ would be inflicted on enemy shipping. Raeder 
stressed on 19 November that the occupation of Tunisia would shorten the 
supply-route to Libya, and that the Strait of Sicily could be closed. Jodl’s 
directive to Warlimont of 29 November reduced the German strategic plan 
to a brief formula: ‘North Africa, being the approaches to Europe, must be 
held at all costs.’?® But Hitler, unlike the Naval War Staff, refused to accept 
that the initiative had changed hands. He clung to his illusions and, until 
the beginning of December, continued to dream of launching fresh offensives 
westwards from Tunisia, to drive the Allies back into the sea, and eastwards 
to the Suez Canal—a task for which he considered seven divisions sufficient.”” 

Hitler’s ‘overall conception’ at the end of 1942 may be summarized as 
follows. The war against the Soviet Union was still central to his thinking. 
Tunisia, that ‘cornerstone of our conduct of the war on the southern flank of 
Europe’, was to be held at all costs and the Mediterranean transport problem 
solved. Strong armoured formations were to be transferred to the bridgehead 
to secure and expand the said ‘cornerstone’, and the submarine arm was as- 
signed a special role in combating enemy supply-lines. It was even suggested 
that the ‘position of strength’ to be built up there by all available means might 
also provide scope for a political solution of the worldwide conflicts in which 
Germany’s position was steadily deteriorating.”® 


The Allied decision to land in North Africa had been taken on 24-5 July 1942 
in London, where Harry Hopkins and the chiefs of staff of the US Army 
and Navy, General Marshall and Admiral King, had conferred with Churchill 
and the British chiefs of staff. On that occasion Churchill had rechristened 

25 Tbid. 98-9. 6 Tbid. 115, 121 (quotes). 27 Ibid. 122. 8 Ibid. 132. 
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‘Gymnast’ and given it the symbolic name ‘Torch’.’® Its objectives were: (1) to 
obtain secure Mediterranean bases between Oran and Tunisia for operations 
by land, sea, and air; (2) to employ those bases as a means of gaining ‘complete 
control’ of French Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, and to conduct eastward of- 
fensives against the rear of the Axis forces; and (3) to bring about the ‘complete 
annihilation’ of those Axis forces in the Western Desert and launch the heaviest 
possible attacks on the Axis in Europe by air and sea.*° 

To supervise the approach by sea and the landing itself, the Americans and 
British set up a mixed command to which three naval and, for the subsequent 
operations on land, three army task forces were subordinated. The command 
structure endeavoured to reconcile the principle of ‘unity of command’ with 
that of ‘balanced national participation’;*' that is to say, the staffs were mixed 
but tended to work along American, not British, lines, and the senior positions 
were occupied by American officers. Political considerations dictated that the 
French should be confronted by American rather than British forces, and it was 
to be made clear that the operation was an American one. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander of US land forces in the European theatre since June and 
thereafter, had in August 1942 been appointed ‘Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Expeditionary Force’.*? Subordinate in that capacity to the (US—British) Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, he was thus in subsequent (and current NATO) parlance 
an Allied Supreme Commander. His deputy (Lieutenant-General Clark) and 
his chief of staff (Brigadier-General Bedell Smith) were likewise US Army 
generals.*? Below Eisenhower—in the interests of national balance—came a 
single British Allied naval C.-in-C. (Admiral Cunningham), while the army 
had its own British commander (Lieutenant-General Anderson),** and the 
air forces one American (Brigadier-General Doolittle) and one British (Major- 
General Welsh). The army task forces were directly subordinate to Eisenhower, 
the naval task forces indirectly so via Cunningham.** Under the subsequent 
supreme commander system, on the other hand, the Allied commanders of the 
three services were also subordinate to the supreme commander. It is interest- 
ing to compare the Axis command structure in the Mediterranean area. There, 
Kesselring (directly) and Rommel (indirectly via Bastico) were subordinate to 
Mussolini and/or the Comando Supremo. There was no common German— 
Italian high command, and Rommel and, in practice, Kesselring had the right 
to appeal to Hitler at any time,*® just as Anderson could approach the war cabi- 

»° Bryant, Turn of the Tide, 405-6; Pogue, George C. Marshall, ii. 342 ff. On the operation’s 
political and strategic antecedents see sects. I.1.1(g), I.1.2(0), (c) (Boog). 

3° Combined Chiefs of Staff directive for Eisenhower, quoted in Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 
16. 31 Howe, Northwest Africa, 33. 

*2 For security reasons Eisenhower changed the title to ‘Chief, Allied Force’: ibid. 32. 

33, Only at deputy chief of staff level were American (Brig.-Gen. Gruenther) and British (Brig. 
Whiteley) officers represented. 

*# Alexander and Montgomery were originally considered for this appointment in turn; see sect. 
V.111.3(d) at n. 107. 


5 Howe, Northwest Africa, 32 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 112 ff. 
36 See sect. V.1.1(b) above. 
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net. The crucial difference, however, was that Rommel could consult Hitler 
without more ado, whereas Anderson could consult Churchill only on ‘occa- 
sions of gravest emergency’, and then only after he had informed Eisenhower 
of his reasons for doing so.*’ 

As already mentioned, three naval task forces had been formed to carry out 
the approach by sea and the landing: 


e« The Western Naval Task Force (US Task Force 34; Rear-Admiral He- 
witt), carrying the Western Task Force US Army (Major-General Patton), 
both of them exclusively American, was to sail direct from Chesapeake Bay 
on the east coast of the United States, cross the Atlantic, and land some 
35,000 men at Safi, Port Lyautey, and Casablanca on the Atlantic coast of 
French Morocco. 

e The Center Naval Task Force (Commodore Troubridge, RN), consisting 
of British ships, was to embark the Center Task Force, US Army (General 
Fredenhall), sail from the Firth of Clyde on the west coast of Scotland, 
and land some 37,000 men at Oran on the Mediterranean coast. 

e The Eastern Naval Task Force (Rear-Admiral Burrough, RN), carrying 
the Eastern Assault Force (Major-General Ryder, US Army), which con- 
sisted of some 23,000 American and 10,000 British troops, was also to sail 
from the Firth of Clyde and land its soldiers on the Mediterranean coast, 
in this case at Algiers. Once Algiers surrendered, General Anderson was 
to assume command of what would then become the Eastern Task Force 
(subsequently the British First Army) and advance on Tunisia. 


The convoys sailing from Britain had to cover 2,760 miles, the convoy from 
the United States 4,500. The Western Naval Task Force was escorted by 3 
battleships, 5 carriers, and 7 heavy and light cruisers, and the Eastern Naval 
Task Force by 3 cruisers and 2 carriers, while the British Force H, comprising 2 
battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 3 carriers, 3 cruisers, and 17 destroyers, provided 
cover in the Mediterranean against the Italian and French fleets. Over 300 
warships and some 370 merchantmen took part in the operation,** and the three 
army task forces numbered about 63,000 men between them. The western was 
the largest (24,500 men, 250 tanks), the central the smallest (18,500 men, 180 
tanks), and the eastern fell midway between them (20,000 men, of whom 9,000 
were American, 9,000 British, and 2,000 a mixed force of British Commandos 
and US Rangers).*? The whole operation was commanded by Eisenhower, 
initially from Gibraltar. 


37 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 114. 
38 Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 17 ff. and app. 0, 284; Roskill, War at Sea, ii, app. H, 464 ff. 
*° Figures from Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 126-7; Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 177, puts them 
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Map V.1v.1. The Landing on 7-8 November 1942 (Operation Torch) and the Allied Advance to Tunisia 
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(b) The Landing and the Allied Advance to Tunisia, 7/8—17 November (Map 
V.IV.1) 


The ships of the invasion fleet reached their designated positions by the evening 
of 7 November, and landing preparations began soon after sunset. The men 
were transferred to their landing-craft, the latter laden with arms and supplies 
and assembled in their prescribed lanes, and guard- and marker-boats posted. 
With pilot-boats in the lead, the long lines of landing-craft set off for the shore 
after midnight, or on 8 November, and began to disembark troops on their 
designated beaches at o1.00.*° 

Long before Operation Torch the Americans had established contact with a 
group of French conspirators in North Africa. Known as ‘Les Cinq’ and based 
mainly at Algiers and Oran, they were anxious to make contingency plans in 
case the Germans occupied Vichy France, and French North Africa became 
independent thereof. These contacts had been developed at Algiers by Robert 
Murphy, President Roosevelt’s special representative in North Africa, in con- 
junction with American secret service officers. Also involved were Generals 
Mast at Algiers and Béthouart at Casablanca, of whom only the former could 
play an effective part during the landing phase. The Americans and British 
did not place any military reliance on General de Gaulle, whom they did not 
inform about Torch despite his enquiries, but on General Giraud, who had 
received an enthusiastic welcome in Vichy France after his spectacular escape 
from the fortress of K6nigstein in Saxony in April 1942. 

But the political situation in North Africa was complicated during the Allied 
landings by the fact that Admiral Darlan, commander-in-chief of all the French 
armed forces and Pétain’s successor-designate in North Africa, happened to be 
in Algiers for personal reasons (his son had contracted poliomyelitis). Giraud 
carried no weight with the French commanders in North Africa, whereas 
Darlan’s authority was undisputed, and his indecision on 8 and 9g November 
was reflected in the behaviour of French troops towards the invaders. On the 
afternoon of 1o November, having finally grasped the realities of the situation 
and yielded to pressure from the Americans, whose de facto prisoner he was, 
Darlan ordered all French forces in North Africa to lay down their arms. 
When the Germans began to occupy Vichy France on 11 November, Darlan 
succeeded Pétain, who was declared incapable of acting but agreed to this step 
in an ‘accord intime’. Giraud became commander-in-chief of the French Army 
under Darlan, and at Eisenhower’s insistence, when the admiral was murdered 
on 24 December, his successor.*! 


The French Army’s opposition to the Allied landings on 8 November was not 


unduly great, therefore, and tended in some cases to be ‘on the symbolic side’ .*” 


4° Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 51 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 142 ff. 

*! Krautkrimer, ‘General Giraud’, 226-7, 231 ff.; id., ‘Ringen’, passim; id., ‘Admiral Darlan’, 
531 ff., 575 ff.; summarizing, id., Frankreichs Kriegswende; Spivak and Leoni. Tunisie, 49, 73 ff.; 
Coutau-Bégarie and Huan, Darlan, 624 ff. *” Krautkramer, ‘Admiral Darlan’, 535. 
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Nothing was seen of the French air force, but the French navy resisted fiercely. 
The purely American landings on the Moroccan Atlantic coast were made 
at three points. The southernmost landing at Safi, the only Moroccan port 
where Sherman tanks could be disembarked, passed off without a hitch. Co- 
operation between the army and the navy was exemplary and French resistance 
negligible, and the Americans had attained all their objectives by the afternoon 
of 8 November. North of there at Casablanca a naval engagement began at 
07.04 0n the day of the landing between Rear-Admiral Giffen’s covering force, 
whose nucleus was the battleship Massachusetts and two heavy cruisers, and 
French shore batteries and the French battleship Jean Bart, which was lying, 
incapable of movement, in Casablanca harbour. The JYean Bart ended this 
gun duel with all her main armament destroyed, and an attack by a group of 
nine French warships (one light cruiser, eight destroyers), which left harbour 
between 08.15 and 09.00, was repulsed. Only one of the destroyers returned to 
port unscathed, but the American warships, too, sustained appreciable damage. 
The landing on the beach at Fedala, north of Casablanca, was also successful. 
The French shore batteries did not open fire until 50 minutes after the landing, 
and resistance ceased soon after 10.00.*7 

The main landing by the Eastern Task Force took place at Port Lyautey, 
north of Rabat, where the US gth Division (9,000 men) was to be put ashore 
at several points. Resistance here was more determined, and American losses 
were greater. The French used tanks in the heavy fighting that resulted, for 
instance in defence of the kasbah on the Wadi Sebou, the river that flows into 
the sea at Port Lyautey, and did not cease fire in compliance with Darlan’s 
order until after midnight on 11 November. 

There was little resistance to the major American landing by the Center 
Task Force near Oran, where the US 1st Infantry Division and half the US 
1st Armoured Division went ashore, though a daredevil attack on the harbour 
by two tugs and two motor launches failed. By 08.00 on 8 November the 
Americans were advancing on Oran, which surrendered on 10 November. 
Equal success attended the landing of the Anglo-American Eastern Assault 
Force near Algiers, and no real resistance was encountered until the troops were 
ashore, but the advance to Algiers had to be preceded by a naval bombardment 
and dive-bomber attacks. Here, too, a direct attack on the harbour by two 
British destroyers ended in failure. ** 

Eisenhower’s main aims had now to be to marshal his forces, establish a 
supply-line, and send a spearhead speeding eastwards to Tunis before the 
Germans could get there. Progress through the mountainous terrain of the 
Atlas proved difficult, however, and the transportation of supplies presented 
major problems. It was the Americans’ choice of landing-places that had ul- 
timately prevailed, and this was now taking its toll: apprehensive of German 
submarines and German and Italian aircraft based in Sicily and Corsica, they 


43, Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 135 ff., 88 ff., 55 ff. 
“ Ibid. 115 ff., 222 ff., 189 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 137 ff. 
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had urged that no landings take place further east than Algiers. The British had 
originally proposed to land as near Tunis as possible,** the Americans only at 
Casablanca because they thought this the best way to reassure the Spaniards— 
the expeditionary forces skirted Spanish Morocco to the south—and dissuade 
them from siding altogether with Hitler, the fear being that Franco might grant 
him right of passage to Gibraltar, a naval base and air-base indispensable to 
Operation Torch as a command centre. Further negotiations between Roose- 
velt and Churchill and their respective chiefs of staff led to the compromise 
that was eventually put into effect, namely, that the western landing should 
be predominantly American and the eastern predominantly British. For pol- 
itical and technical reasons, the Americans had prevailed in their insistence 
that all the landings, the one at Algiers included, should be US-led. In return 
for British command of the main thrust to Tunis—hence the problematical 
change of command from Ryder to Anderson when the Algiers lodgement was 
secured—Churchill had renounced any large-scale landings east of Algiers. 
Only minor beachheads were to be established by the British once the main 
landings had taken place.*° 

Hostilities at Algiers ceased at 18.00 on 8 November, and at 22.00, when its 
details had been negotiated, Darlan’s armistice proclamation was published.*” 
On 11 November the British made an unopposed landing at Bougie, 150 
kilometres east of Algiers, and the next day the harbour and airfield at Bone, 
100 kilometres from the Tunisian border, was captured from the sea and air, 
likewise without opposition. A further landing at Jijelli had to be abandoned 
because the sea was too rough. The airfield there was taken from the air but 
subjected to heavy Axis air attacks until 15 November. The Luftwaffe did not 
remain inactive at Bougie and Bone, either. Allied coastal convoys moved in 
and brought up supplies as soon as these forward harbours were occupied. 
The British 78th Division disembarked at BOne on 15 November, and two 
days later US troops relieved the British at Bougie, thereby releasing them for 
a push to the east.** 

General Anderson had arrived in Algiers and assumed command of the 
British First Army on 9 November.*®? Then began a most interesting diver- 
sionary manceuvre in respect of command designations—one that was soon to 
be adopted by the Germans and illustrates the part played by propaganda in 
the final struggle for North Africa. The British First Army, which took some 
time to assemble, had no corps staff until 15 December and only one there- 
after (V Corps, Lieutenant-General Allfrey). Much the same applied later to 


*5 Liddell Hart had formally pointed out on 28 June 1942 that the landing should take place ‘as 
near [Bizerta and Tunis] as possible’; quoted in Liddell Hart, History, 313 n. 

*6 Liddell Hart, History, 312 ff.; Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 220: ‘beachheads’. 

* Text in Krautkraémer, ‘Ringen’, doc. 16, 112, and n. 104, 133. On 11 Nov. Gen. Nogués 
concluded an armistice with Patton and placed himself under Darlan’s command when the latter, 
with ‘l’assentiment des autorités americaines’, assumed authority in French North Africa; quote: 
ibid., doc. 26c, pt. 2, 124; Krautkraémer, ‘Admiral Darlan’, 539. 

48 Morison, Naval Operations, ii. 220-1. * Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 153. 
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the German Fifth Armoured Army, a renamed corps staff commanded by a 
colonel-general (von Arnim)—1.e. a general whose grade was that of a senior 
army commander. In reality, it never possessed a corps of its own, only di- 
visions, combat groups, and, at the very end, a corps group, and its ratio of 
non-combatants to combatants was thoroughly disproportionate by German 
standards. To avoid incorrect assessments of this phase, exaggeration of the 
size of commands for reasons of deception, but also of military administration, 
is a factor to be borne in mind, given that both sides subsequently provided 
the relatively small Tunisian theatre with army groups: the British Eighteenth 
Army Group (Alexander), made up of the First and Eighth Armies (Ander- 
son and Montgomery respectively), and Heeresgruppe Afrika [Army Group 
Africa], comprising the Fifth Armoured Army (von Vaerst) and the Italian 
First Army (formerly the German-Italian Armoured Army; Messe).*° On 14 
November Anderson decided to push east with such elements of the 78th 
Division (11th and 36th Infantry Brigades) and the 6th Armoured Division 
(‘Blade’ and ‘Hart’ Forces) as had already arrived: 11th Infantry Brigade and 
Blade Force were to begin by proceeding along the southern road to Souk 
al Arba while Hart Force pushed forward along the northern road to Jabal 
Abiod and 36th Infantry Brigade, following on behind, headed for Tabarka. 
Hart Force got to Jabal Abiod on the night of 15-16 November and British 
paratroops took the Tunisian township of Souk al Arba on the 16th. Having 
advanced to a point north-east of Sidi Nsir on the 17th, this paratroop battal- 
ion encountered German resistance, though a preliminary brush with German 
troops had occurred at Jabal Abiod the previous day.*! 


(c) The Establishment of the Tunisian Bridgehead, 11 November 1942-31 
January 1943 (Map V.1v.2) 


At 05.30 on 8 November 1942 the Italian foreign minister, Count Ciano, 
received a telephone call from his German opposite number, Ribbentrop, who 
excitedly informed him of the Allied landings. These, as witness his diary for 
the previous day, were as much of a surprise to Ciano as they were to Mussolini. 
Ciano noted that he himself was too sleepy to respond satisfactorily, but that 
Mussolini’s immediate reaction to the news was that the Allies would now be 
able to land in Corsica and occupy the whole of France.*” 

Ribbentrop called again during the night of g November and, on Hitler’s 
behalf, asked Mussolini or Ciano to come to Munich as soon as possible. The 
French premier, Laval, was coming too, and the purpose of the meeting would 


50 Another unusual feature of Pz.AOK 5 was that, to stiffen the army commander’s resolve, 
Hitler provided him with a ‘permanent, authorized second-in-command’ (Lt.-Gen. Ziegler). This 
is the only known instance of such an appointment in the Wehrmacht, which, unlike the British and 
US armed forces, did not usually nominate second-in-commands. See Pomtow, Feldzug, MGFA, 
Studie T-3, pt. 10, 4. At the end of Feb. only c.120,000 of Heeresgruppe Afrika’s c.350,000 men 
were combat troops: Stumpf, ‘Logistik’, 232. 

51 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 167 ff.; Liddell Hart, History, 335 ff. 

*2 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 540 (7-8 Nov. 1942). 
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be to decide on a joint policy towards France. Mussolini was feeling unwell, 
so he sent Ciano to represent him. Even before Laval arrived, Ciano found 
Hitler determined to carry out his (long-planned) occupation of Vichy France, 
land in Corsica, and establish a bridgehead in Tunisia. Hitler and Goring were 
fully alive to the crucial significance of the American landing in North Africa, *’ 
Ciano noted, though the minutes of the meeting entirely contradict this and 
play the development down. According to them, Hitler informed Ciano that 
he had already, by arrangement with the Comando Supremo, requested air- 
bases in Tunisia** and transferred two dive-bomber groups and one fighter 
group there. His prime concern was to hold the Tunis position, which would 
be reinforced with German and, subsequently, Italian troops. Hitler further 
acquainted Ciano with his decision to occupy the remainder of France; he had 
asked the Duce for Italian participation and for permission to occupy Corsica, 
because the US Air Force must not under any circumstances be allowed to gain 
a foothold there.** While he was discussing the occupation of Vichy France 
with Ciano, Laval—all unwitting—was seated in the room next door.*® 

The occupation of hitherto unoccupied France (Operation Anton) began on 
11 November and was largely complete three days later.*7 On 27 November 
German troops forced their way into the naval dockyard at Toulon. They 
met little opposition, but the fleet, with the battleship Strasbourg in its midst, 
scuttled itself under their very noses.** Only a few destroyers and smaller 
vessels survived. 

Hitler had stated during his meeting with Ciano on 9 November that it was 
‘important for the Axis... to establish itself in Tunis’ before the Americans— 
he was evidently still unaware of British participation—reached there by the 
overland route. In view of Rommel’s current difficulties, it was essential ‘to 
preserve and improve the situation in Africa’.*® German intervention in Tunis 
had been preceded by approaches to the French in North Africa once the large- 
scale convoy movements became known. Pétain had requested the Luftwaffe’s 
assistance when the landings began, and on 8 November Captain Schtirmeyer 
was sent to Algiers and Tunis to negotiate with Darlan as liaison officer acting 
for the German and Italian air forces. He failed to get in touch with the admiral, 
however, and rumours arose that he had defected to the Americans. Finally, 
when negotiations with the French C.-in-C. in Tunisia, General Barré, made 
it seem that co-operation would not be possible,®° Hitler decided by arrange- 
ment with Mussolini to establish a bridgehead in Tunisia. On the morning of 
g November he personally gave Kesselring ‘a free hand against Tunisia’,°! and 
the latter dispatched the aforementioned Luftwaffe units to Tunis the same 

53 Ibid. 541 (9 Nov. 1942). 
Text: Krautkramer, ‘Ringen’, docs. 18a and b, 113 ff. 
55 Schmidt’s minute dated 12 Nov. 1942, ADAP, iv, doc. 165, 285 ff. 
Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 542 (10-11 Nov. 1942). 57 See sect. V.v at n. 23 below. 
See sect. V.v at n. 33 below. 


Schmidt’s minute dated 12 Nov. 1942 (as n. 55), 286, 288. 
eo XC. AK KTB, BA-MA RH 21-5/70, fos. 2-3 (undated). *! Kesselring, Soldat, 193. 
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day. That evening Colonel Harlinghausen assumed command there of the 
‘Gefechtsverband [combat formation] Tunis’, and Junkers transport planes 
followed with elements of the 5th Paratroop Regiment designated ‘Kampf- 
gruppe [combat group] Schirmer’, which occupied first the airfield and then, 
during the night of 11-12 November, the city of Tunis itself. 

More weak elements of the German air force, army, and navy arrived by 15 
November, and General (Armoured Forces) Nehring, formerly commander 
of the Deutsche Afrikakorps, who had got to Rome the previous day, was 
orally instructed by Wehrmacht Operations Staff to set up a ‘Stab Nehring’ 
[Nehring HQ] for Tunis, form a bridgehead in the Bizerta-Tunis area, and 
‘extend it westwards as far as possible’. Placed directly under the command of 
C.-in-C. South, Nehring flew on 16 November to Tunis, where the few ground 
forces at his disposal consisted of the Gefechtsverband Lederer (one infantry 
battalion, one tank company, one artillery and two anti-aircraft batteries), one 
Italian liaison staff, and one Italian battalion. Any political problems were 
to be resolved by Envoy Dr Rahn,*’ who turned up late that afternoon. On 
17 November the Nehring HQ was renamed XC Corps, which later—on 8 
December—became the Fifth Armoured Army.** 

On 15 November the Gefechtsverband Lederer was ordered to extend the 
bridgehead towards Bizerta and reconnoitre as far as BOne,®* a move that led toa 
preliminary brush with the British. The French Tunis Division under General 
Barré withdrew westwards and adopted a wait-and-see posture. On 16 Novem- 
ber the British reached Tabarka; on 17 November the Kampfgruppe Witzig 
broke through British roadblocks on the northern coast road east of Jabal 
Abiod but, like the Kampfgruppe Bizerta, was checked by well-consolidated 
British positions east of the town. That evening Nehring instructed both com- 
bat groups to go on to the defensive. During the night Kesselring gave orders 
for the occupation of Sousse, Sfax, and Gabés on the Gulf of Sidra coast road.°° 


The 78th Division received General Anderson’s order to advance on Tunis 
on 14 November, but had first to concentrate all available forces. This gave 
Kesselring time to transport more units to Tunis in quick succession, partly 
secure the cornerstones of the future bridgehead with airborne troops, organize 
its defence, and unsettle the enemy by means of skilfully delivered pinpricks. 
On 20 November the Kampfgruppe Koch captured Mejez al Bab after pro- 
longed fighting and German paratroops landed at Gafsa, which they took the 


© XC. AK KTB, BA-MA RH a21-5/70, fos. 4 ff. (undated and 15-16 Nov. 1942). 

°} Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, vi. 110; indirectly, XC. AK KTB, 17 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 
21-5/70, fo. 11. 

6+ XC. AK/5. Pz.Armee, KTB, 8 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-5/2, fo. 35. 

°§ See Cavallero’s letter to Kesselring, undated, initialled on 20 Nov. 1942 by Nehring, who 
welcomed the decision to enlarge the bridgehead, suggested defensive lines, and expressed the 
hope that it would later prove possible to drive the enemy back past Constantine: BA-MA RH 
21-5/71 (unfoliated). 

e6 XC. AK KTB, 15-17 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-5/70, fos. 5 ff. 
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Map V.1v.2. The Situation in Northern Tunisia on 16 December 1942 
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next day. Gabés, where an American airborne landing failed, was occupied by 
Italians from Libya, and Kairouan and Sbeitla were also secured. 

Anderson was not in a position to advance until 25 November. His 78th 
Division, reinforced by Combat Group B of the US rst Armoured Division, 
pushed east in three columns. On 26 November the strong armoured combat 
group in the centre (‘Blade Force’ and a US tank battalion) was halted 10 
kilometres south of Mateur by German tanks (Gruppe Barenthin). On 25 No- 
vember the southern group (British 11th Infantry Brigade), which formed the 
principal spearhead, fiercely attacked Mejez al Bab from the west and south- 
west, outflanked the Kampfgruppe Koch, and partly encircled it. It became 
clear that the British tanks intended to skirt Mejez al Bab to the north and 
make for Jedeida. Nehring requested all available air support, and the Royal 
Air Force carried out successive low-level attacks. The situation became criti- 
cal that afternoon, when Allied tanks ‘very skilfully’ bypassed ‘our own widely 
separated positions’ and so ‘pushed steadily eastwards’. At 17.00 Lieutenant 
Kindler (of Barenthin’s regiment) reported that he was surrounded by tanks at 
‘Tebourba; ten minutes later Nehring ordered the Gruppe Broich (which had 
since been inserted as a command staff) to withdraw the Kampfgruppe Witzig 
to Mateur.®’ 

Late that afternoon a force of some 20 American tanks managed to surround 
the airfield at Jedeida, about 25 kilometres from Tunis, and destroy 20 aircraft. 
German anti-aircraft gunners picked off three of the tanks and the rest with- 
drew. An erroneous report that enemy tanks were already nine kilometres west 
of Tunis sounded—to cite the war diary—‘temporarily most alarming’. On 
26 November aerial reconnaissance reported 30 enemy tanks south of Mateur 
and heading north. Enemy forces were closing in from the west and east on 
Jedeida, where the airfield was back in German hands, and the British 78th 
Division was eventually detected advancing on Tebourba from Mejez al Bab. 
Nehring now instructed his bridgehead defence force to regroup ‘by groups’ 
along a line from Protville to Jedeida, St Cyprien, and the south-east corner of 
the lake south of the Tunis channel.°* Kesselring considered this withdrawal of 
the bridgehead front, which was effected without difficulty on 26 November, 
to be a ‘definite change for the worse’, and it doubtless formed the reason for 
Nehring’s curt removal on 8 December.” 

When visiting Tunis on 28 November, therefore, Kesselring directed that 
the bridgehead be expanded once more. He approved the importation of 
another infantry regiment and stressed that his forces must ‘play for time’, 
adding that the essential prerequisite for this was ‘not only the military but the 


°7 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 169, 176 ff.; Liddell Hart, History, 337 ff.; XC. AK KTB, BA-MA 
RH a1-5/70, fos. 13 ff., 35 ff. 

°§ Liddell Hart, History, 337-8; XC. AK KTB, 25-6 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-5/70, fos. 
37 ff., quotes: fos. 37, 40. 

© See Kesselring’s rebuke of 28 Nov. in the following para.; also Pomtow, Feldzug, MGFA, 
Studie T-3, pt. 10, 2-3, 6. XC. AK KTB, 26-8 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-5/70, fos. 39 ff., fo. 44 
(quote). 
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psychological determination to hold out’.”° On 30 November corps headquar- 
ters expected a large-scale infantry assault on Tunis from the La Mohammedia 
area and, simultaneously, a combined attack by infantry and armour from the 
area north of Tebourba—in other words, a concentric assault on the German 
base from the south and west. Nehring, who was still in command at this junc- 
ture, ordered ‘offensive defence’ in the south on 1 December, ‘employing all 
[available] armoured cars’, and a main attack to the west ‘by all mobile forces’, 
including the roth Armoured Division, which had been disembarked in the 
meantime. Available for this operation, whose objective was to gain the neck of 
land west of Tebourba, were 64 tanks, two of them Tigers, and 14 armoured 
cars.”! 

From 07.05 on 1 December the Luftwaffe attacked the Chouigui Pass 
north-west of Tebourba. The roth Armoured’s combat group, advancing on 
Tebourba via Jedeida, encountered tough resistance in the olive grove east 
of the town. On 2 December it successfully repelled a strong enemy tank at- 
tack by ‘Blade Force’, and that evening the British and Americans fell back 
on Tebourba. On 7 December the German combat group managed to break 
through across the high ground south-west of Tebourba, but was halted by 
the Americans east of Mejez al Bab on 10 December and the following day 
assumed a defensive position along a new main combat line 12 kilometres east 
of there.”* The demobilization of the French forces in the bridgehead had be- 
gun on the morning of 8 December, and Colonel-General von Arnim and his 
deputy, Ziegler, arrived in Tunis that afternoon. By 13 December the main 
combat line had been advanced and the bridgehead extended 30 kilometres 
west of Bizerta—Pont du Fahs. Von Broich’s division held the northern sec- 
tor, the roth Armoured Division the centre, and the Italian Superga Division 
the south. Smaller sectors were added, and by the turn of the year an almost 
continuous line ran from west of Bizerta, via the Chouigui Pass, to a point 
east of Pinchon, with isolated strong points adjoining it as far as Gabés in the 
south. The Allies undertook no large-scale operations in the ensuing weeks, 
so December and January were devoted to defending gains, organizing the 
bridgehead militarily and politically, repelling minor attacks, and preparing 
for the expected major Allied offensive.’* To be conducted by 78th Division, 
6th Armoured Division, and elements of the US rst Armoured Division, this 
offensive was intended to spell the end of the Axis in Tunisia. Anderson post- 
poned it from 16 to 24 December because of the rainy season, but Rommel was 
still holding on at Buyarat. On 24 December, therefore, Eisenhower decided 
to shelve the Tunis offensive, nor did he carry out his plan to push east to Sfax 
with Fredenhall’s US II Corps. Instead, the Allies devoted all their energies 


7° KTB, ibid., 28 Nov. 1942, fo. 44. 

| Tbid., 30 Nov. 1942, fo. 53. 

7 XC. AK/5 Pz.Armee KTB, 1-10 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-5/2, fos. 2 ff. 

73 Tbid., 7-13 Dec. 1942, fos. 30 ff.; Pomtow, Feldzug, MGFA, Studie T-3, pt. 10, fo. 21. On 
the political development of the bridgehead see in detail Greiselis, Das Ringen, 160 ff. 
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to Montgomery’s major assault at Buyarat in mid-January.’* The reorganiza- 
tion of the Allied command structure in North Africa on 17 February 1943, 
which created the Eighteenth Army Group under Alexander, foreshadowed 
the Italian offensive for which plans were already being laid. It heralded the 
final battle for the Tunisian bridgehead, which spelt the end of the Axis in 
North Africa but, to the Allies, was only a preliminary stage in the implemen- 
tation of a strategic and operational plan that was to take them to Sicily and 
the mainland of Europe.”* 


2. THE GERMAN—ITALIAN ARMOURED ARMY’S RETREAT TO 
THE TUNISIAN BORDER, 4 NOVEMBER 1942-2 FEBRUARY 1943 


(See Maps V.1v.3-4) 


(a) The Retreat from Western Egypt, Marmarica, and Cyrenaica, 4-24 
November 1942 


The defeated formations of the German-Italian Armoured Army fell back as 
soon as it was dark on the night of 4 November 1942, having successfully 
disengaged at every point. On the morning of 5 November strong motorized 
elements of the Eighth Army hurried in pursuit, though less so at first along 
the coast road. In the south the British XIII Corps followed up the Italian X 
Corps, which was very short of fuel and ammunition; north of there the British 
X Corps, with an estimated 200 tanks and 200 armoured personnel carriers, 
was pursuing the Afrikakorps, whose 15th Armoured Division formed the 
rearguard. While the goth Light Division was moving into the Fuka position, 
the British 1st Armoured Division began to outflank the Afrikakorps in the 
south. The German 21st Armoured Division planned a counter-attack but 
was thwarted by lack of fuel. That afternoon, 80 tanks of the British 7th Ar- 
moured Division drove a wedge between the German 15th and 21st Armoured 
Divisions,”° and Rommel ordered them to withdraw to the Matruh area. 

The bulk of the Panzerarmee once again succeeded in disengaging when 
darkness fell. The withdrawal was disguised until morning by the Gruppe 
Voss, consisting of the 33rd and 580th Reconnaissance Battalions, and by 
evening on 6 November the 15th Armoured and goth Light Divisions, together 
with the Italian XXI and XX Corps, had reached the vicinity of Matruh. The 
21st Armoured Division, which had been badly depleted and compelled to 
blow up tanks immobilized for lack of fuel, halted 22 kilometres south-east 


™ Howe, Northwest Africa, 335 ff.; Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 275 ff. 

75 Jackson, Alexander, 166 (Alexander’s letter of appointment); Bryant, Turn of the Tide, 549. 

76 On 5 Nov. 15th Armd. Div., which had been ‘particularly hard-hit by the breaches on 3 and 
4 Nov.’, was down to 8 serviceable tanks, 200 riflemen, 4 anti-tank guns, and 12 field-pieces. The 
figures for 21st Armd. Div. were 30 tanks, 400 men, 16 anti-tank guns, and 25 field-pieces, and 
164th Light Africa Div. could muster only 500 men. None of the three divisions had any heavy 
AA guns. DAK KTB, BA-MA RH 24-200/59, fo. 174. 
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of Matruh and did not join them until the following night. Of the Italian X 
Corps and the rst Luftwaffe Parachute Brigade (Ramcke) there was no trace.”’ 

Rommel’s initial order was that the Matruh area be held ‘for several days’. 
On the morning of 7 November, when Panzerarmee HQ had already written off 
Ramcke’s brigade, he turned up there and reported to Rommel that he and 600 
of his men had fought their way back across the desert on foot. That afternoon, 
when aerial reconnaissance detected a force of British armour 30 kilometres 
south of Matruh, Rommel decided to evade the threat of encirclement by 
withdrawing still further during the night. At 18.55, however, he received an 
order from Mussolini to the effect that his retreat must end at the Sidi Umar-— 
Halfaya—Sollum line. Rommel promptly pointed out that, having lost the bulk 
of his Italian infantry and most of his tanks, anti-tank weapons, artillery, and 
anti-aircraft guns, he could hardly be expected to hold that position. Special 
difficulties had arisen because heavy downpours had softened the ground, 
confining any further withdrawal to the coast road, and supplies posed a major 
problem, but the Sidi Barrani-Buq Buq area was reached by the evening of 
8 November. It was only now that Panzerarmee HQ received Hitler’s order 
of 18 October 1942, which directed that, even when wearing uniform, Allied 
commandos ‘in Europe or in Africa’ were to be ‘slaughtered to a man, either 
in combat or while escaping’. Westphal burned this directive with Rommel’s 
consent.”* On g November a renewed threat of encirclement took shape at 
Buq Bug, and that night Panzerarmee ordered a withdrawal to the Sollum 
position.”° 

The much-depleted Panzerarmee had so pathetically little with which to 
defend this position®® that Mussolini sensibly granted Rommel’s request for 
freedom of action on the afternoon of 9 November. Accordingly, Rommel now 
prepared to defend Tobruk and eastern Cyrenaica. On 10 November, when it 
became clear to him that two British armoured divisions at Sidi Umar and Sidi 
Barrani were planning to attack Tobruk and encircle his army, he ordered a fur- 
ther withdrawal. He realized, however, that in view of Cyrenaica’s vulnerable 
position and the disparity between the opposing armies—his own possessed 
not a single combat-effective armoured or anti-tank formation—the defence of 


7” Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 96 ff.; DAK, KTB, 4-7 
Nov. 1942, ibid., RH 24-200/59, fos. 168 ff.; Rommel, Krieg, 287 ff.; Theil, Rommels verheizte 
Armee, 71 ff. On the British pursuit: Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 81 ff.; Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
il. 451 ff.; Walker, Alam Halfa and Alamein, 425 ff.; Bharucha, North African Campaign, 464 ff.; 
Orpen, War in the Desert, 454 ff. 

78 Westphal, Erinnerungen, 181. Text of the order (Der Fiihrer No. 003830/42 g.Kdos./OKW/ 
WEFSt) with annexes and Hitler’s explanatory remarks: BA-MA RM 7/96, fos. 200 ff. (also in 
Hitlers Weisungen, 46a and b (18 Oct. 1942) (not in trans.)). 

7° Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 114 ff. (7 Nov. 1942, quote: 
fo. 114); Ramcke, Fallschirmjdger-General, 251 ff. On 7 Nov. 21st Armd. Div. had reported such 
heavy losses that only ‘remnants’ managed to fight their way through to Matruh and the division 
was ‘currently non-operational’; DAK to Pz.Armee, 7 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/34, fo. 
352. 

8° Details in Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 133-4 (9 Nov. 
1942). 
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Tobruk, Ghazalah, etc. could only be an intermediate step. All that lent itself 
to a genuine stand was the Marsa al Burayqah position at the western end of 
Cyrenaica, which could not be outflanked. German and Italian troops were 
already withdrawing when the British 4th Light Brigade attacked the Halfaya 
position from the east and south-east at daybreak on 11 November. Having 
overrun one regiment of the Italian Pistoia Division and three batteries of 
German army artillery, the British took the pass that had been so doggedly de- 
fended during Rommel’s last withdrawal in 1941-2. The British 7th Armoured 
Division outflanked the pass in the south and then pushed further west along 
the Tariq Capuzzo. The goth Light Division formed the Panzerarmee’s rear- 
guard and 58oth and 33rd Reconnaissance Battalions covered the retreat to the 
south. The supply situation not only became ‘very critical’ but was wantonly 
aggravated on 11 November when, instead of petrol, the Luftwaffe flew in 
1,300 replacements who had to be provisioned and transported to the rear in 
the few trucks available. At 14.00 that afternoon, when the enemy’s leading 
tanks reached the Via Balbia 30 kilometres west of Bardiyah, the last of the 
infantry and support troops had just been conveyed to safety with the last of 
the fuel, some of it salvaged from abandoned airfields. 

On the afternoon of 12 November the enemy broke through on the ‘Axis 
Road’ at Al Adam, south of Tobruk, compelling the Afrikakorps and the Ari- 
ete Combat Group (made up of the remains of that division) to fall back on 
Akramah. Rommel now, on 13 November, ordered a fighting withdrawal to 
the new line of main resistance between Bir Temrad and Ayn al Ghazalah. 
The enemy were in hot pursuit, and the British 7th Armoured Division began 
an overtaking movement along the Tariq Capuzzo, so Rommel decided on 
14 November to outdistance the enemy by making ‘as big a leap as possible’. 
British armoured cars had apparently been sighted at Antilat, and Cyrenaica 
now had ‘to be evacuated soonest’. The two mobile corps—Afrikakorps and 
Italian XX (motorized) Corps—were to withdraw via Bir Temrad—Gsor al Tu- 
azil to Marawah and the goth Light Division, once again acting as rearguard, 
to Berta, while the 164th Infantry Division was to defend Ajdabiya and man 
the Marsa al Burayqah position.*'! The two mobile corps, delayed by a minor 
engagement only, reached the Marawah area on the evening of 14 November. 
On 15 November a critical supply situation was not improved by the Italians’ 
premature evacuation of Benghazi, and by 17 November British tanks (11th 
Hussars and Royals) had already reached the vicinity of Zawiyat Masus with 
the aim of cutting off Cyrenaica. For the first time in two days, the British 
were again stepping up their pressure on the Panzerarmee’s delaying action 
in Cyrenaica too. The weather was still rainy, the tracks were clogged with 
mud, and aerial reconnaissance was impossible. Early on the morning of 19 
November the goth Light Division evacuated Benghazi, destroying harbour 
installations and supply-depots, and that evening the Panzerarmee reached 
the environs of Ajdabiya. There being no further risk of encirclement, the 


8! Tbid., fos. 134 ff. (9-13 Nov. 1942; quote: fo. 158). 
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mobile corps secured the fortifications of the Marsa al Burayqah position in 
their rear.*? 


Two days earlier Rommel had presented the Comando Supremo and OK W 
with a very pessimistic assessment of his army’s combat-effectiveness: in the 
Fuka position the Italian X Corps’s three divisions (Pavia, Brescia, Folgore) 
had been taken prisoner ‘almost to a man’; all but a battalion-and-a-half of 
infantry and two artillery battalions of the badly mauled Italian XXI Corps 
(Trento and Bologna Divisions) had been ‘wiped out’ while withdrawing to 
the Fuka position; and one weak, augmented regiment without tanks was all 
that remained of the Italian XX (armoured) Corps, which had comprised the 
Trieste (motorized) Division and the Littorio and Ariete (armoured) Divi- 
sions, the latter formation having been almost completely annihilated. The 
combat-effectiveness of the Afrikakorps, too, had been reduced to that of one 
augmented regiment and of the goth Light Division to that of one-and-a- 
half augmented battalions. Only two each of the 164th Light Division’s nine 
battalions and six batteries had survived, and the rst Luftwaffe Paratroop 
Brigade had lost half its personnel and all its heavy weapons. Even including 
the Italian units that had recently been brought up, all Panzerarmee possessed 
in the Marsa al Burayqah position was one under-strength German division 
(remnants of the original German formations), one Italian armoured divi- 
sion (Centauro), and three Italian infantry divisions (Spezia, Pistoia, Fascist 
Youth), whereas the enemy could be expected to attack in two or three weeks’ 
time with two armoured and four motorized divisions. The German army 
artillery could still muster 8 batteries (out of 17), and the roth Anti-Aircraft 
Division had 24 heavy and 40 light guns.** 

It was not until 22 November that elements of the British 7th Armoured Di- 
vision pushed forward in the direction of Ajdabiya and, overtaking to the east, 
from Sawinnu to Hasir. During the night, therefore, the Panzerarmee with- 
drew to an area 25 kilometres south-west of Ajdabiya covered by a rearguard 
consisting of the two mobile corps; the Afrikakorps, XX (motorized) Corps, 
and goth Light Division stationed themselves in readiness behind the Marsa 
al Burayqah position. At midnight on 22 November the Panzerarmee was 
once more placed under the command of Marshal Bastico, C.-in-C. Libya. 
Mussolini had previously, on 17 November, given orders that the Marsa al 
Burayqah—Al Uqaylah—Marada line should be held at all costs. Rome had 
hitherto failed to react to Rommel’s own reaction to this order, which was em- 
bodied in his situation report of the same day—indeed, Cavallero had avoided 
an encounter with Rommel during his meeting with Bastico at Benghazi on 13 
November, at which he once more stressed that the line must be held. On 20 
November, therefore, Rommel dispatched the commander of the Italian XX 


® Ibid., fos. 160 ff.; DAK KTB, 14-19 Nov. 1942, RH 24-200/59, fos. 204 ff. 
83 Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, ibid., RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 177 ff. (quotes: fo. 178), table: 
fos. 203 ff. (17 and 25 Nov. 1942). 
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(motorized) Corps, General De Stefanis, to Rome to restate his opinion. This 
was that the Marsa al Burayqah position could not be held against armour, so 
the Italian infantry should be withdrawn in good time to the Homs—Tarhuna 
line, where the Axis forces would be near Tripoli, their own supply-base, and 
the enemy would have ‘a long supply-route through the waterless Sirte’. The 
motorized formations should then delay the enemy’s advance to the Homs 
position for as long as possible.** On 22 November Rommel discussed the 
situation with Bastico and proposed, by way of a compromise, to withdraw the 
infantry to the Buyarat line, arguing that, unless this was done, a breakthrough 
would wipe them out and open up Montgomery’s route to Tripoli. General 
Navarini, commander of the Italian XXI Corps, concurred with Rommel’s 
suggestion. Rommel added that he would naturally comply with the Duce’s 
order to stand fast, especially as Hitler had that day endorsed it via Keitel, 
but that he had felt duty-bound to tell Bastico quite frankly what he thought. 
While offering no comment, Bastico volunteered to reiterate Rommel’s views 
to the Comando Supremo.** On 23 November Rommel informed Keitel that 
he was prepared to hold the position but presented a grim account of his own 
inferiority: the Afrikakorps had 35 German tanks (establishment: 371), the 
Italian XX (motorized) Corps ‘o tanks’, and the 19th Anti-Aircraft Division 
40 88-mm. guns as opposed to the enemy’s estimated 420 tanks and 400 guns. 
His conclusion: ‘It must be considered likely, therefore, that the remnants of 
the army in the position will be annihilated.’*° 

The bulk of the German-Italian Panzerarmee had moved into the Marsa 
al Burayqah position by nightfall on 24 November. A conference between 
Rommel, Kesselring, Cavallero, and Bastico ended inconclusively, and the 
rearguard had been withdrawn behind the line by the morning of 26 November. 
An attack by the British 7th Armoured Division and the advancing 2nd New 
Zealand Division was to be expected within the next few days.*” 


(b) The Abandonment of Tripolitania, 26 November 1942-2 February 1943 


The German-Italian Panzerarmee was accorded a 17-day respite—from 26 
November to 12 December—in its Marsa al Burayqah position. The Eighth 
Army held off, but ranging artillery fire and combat patrols, sometimes sup- 
ported by tanks, indicated that an assault was in preparation. On the night 
of 27-8 November Rommel unexpectedly flew to Hitler’s headquarters to 
acquaint him once more with the North African situation, leaving General 
(Armoured Forces) Fehn, GOC Afrikakorps, in temporary command of the 
army. In submitting his report to Hitler at 17.00 he requested—‘too summar- 
ily, I fear’, he noted later—that the supply situation be decisively improved 

“4 Tbid., fos. 190, 194 ff., 197 (20-2 Nov. 1942; quote: fo. 190); Cavallero, Comando Supremo, 
387-8 (13 Nov. 1942). 

85 OB Pz.Armee’s meeting with Marshal Bastico, 22 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/35, fos. 
453 ff.; Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, ibid., RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 197-8 (22 Nov. 1942). 
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and, in the long run, that North Africa be evacuated because the campaign was 
already lost. “Che broaching of this strategic question had the effect of a spark 
in a powder-barrel.’ Hitler, who flew off the handle, was presumptuous enough 
to assert that the Panzerarmee had ‘thrown away its weapons’. He ended by 
promising to send G6ring to Italy to sort out the supply situation once and for 
all. He also stated, quite soberly, that ‘a sizeable African bridgehead simply 
had to be held for political reasons’, so the Marsa al Burayqah position must 
not be abandoned.** Hitler was forever alive to North Africa’s crucial function 
as a guarantee of the Axis alliance, both then and later on, during the battle 
for Tunis. 

So Rommel had no choice but to let matters take their course. Even before 
leaving Hitler’s headquarters he gave orders that all combat personnel from 
all three services and all available weapons be deployed in the front line forth- 
with, i.e. that all rearward reserves be generally dispensed with apart from 
the 580th Reconnaissance Battalion, whose battery was already in the line. On 
1 December the Afrikakorps and the Ariete Combat Group could muster 46 
and 42 tanks respectively, but the supply situation remained critical. Rommel 
returned to Africa on the morning of 2 December, having at least obtained a 
new directive from Mussolini authorizing him to withdraw his infantry forma- 
tions to Buyarat right away and, if enemy pressure became overwhelming, to 
conduct a fighting withdrawal to that position with his motorized formations 
as well. So the retreat continued, but there was still no final solution of the kind 
Rommel had sought to obtain from Hitler in the hope of preserving his hu- 
man resources intact. On the contrary, Mussolini and Hitler now insisted that 
the Buyarat position be held ‘under all circumstances and by every available 
means’.*? 

On 4 December an Army Order defined the phases in which the infantry 
were to be withdrawn from the Marsa al Burayqah position and replaced 
with motorized formations. This withdrawal began during the night of 6-7 
December. Meantime, the supply situation steadily worsened as sinkings in the 
Mediterranean multiplied. Panzerarmee HQ regarded the ‘chronic shortage 
of petrol’ as a ‘graver threat’ than that of arms and ammunition because it 
completely crippled the army’s combat-effectiveness. There was never enough 
fuel to do more than transport formations to the rear; any surplus was reserved 
for the reconnaissance battalions, the only units in the army whose mobility 
had to be permanently maintained so as to keep the advancing British under 
observation and counter their reconnaissance patrols. On 7 December Colonel 
Bayerlein finally became Chief of Staff Panzerarmee in succession to Westphal, 
who had always held the post on a temporary basis only.”° 

88 Ibid., fos. 216 ff. (26-8 Nov. 1942); Rommel, Krieg, 314 ff. (quotes: 314-15); Westphal, 
Erinnerungen, 185-6. Rommel had returned to Africa ‘a broken man’ (ibid. 186). See above, sect. 


V.111.3(¢) n. 339. 

8° Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 226 ff. (29 Nov.—2 Dec. 
1942; quote: fo. 232). 
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Now that it was no longer in danger of attack by the Panzerarmee and 
the Luftwaffe, whose combat-effectiveness had also greatly diminished,”’ the 
Eighth Army was able to prepare for its major assault on the Marsa al Burayqah 
position undisturbed. On the morning of 12 December, when the British 51st 
Division attacked forward elements of the 1st Luftwaffe Paratroop Brigade and 
drove them back 5 kilometres, Rommel took this as a sign that the British of- 
fensive would follow the next day. All the Italian infantry having by then been 
withdrawn to the vicinity of Nofilia and the Buyarat position, nothing remained 
at Marsa al Burayqah but the Panzerarmee’s motorized formations, and these 
fell back during the night, at first to the Al Mugtaa area. On 14 December the 
Eighth Army resumed the initiative. The 7th Armoured Division attacked the 
Ariete Combat Group (General Cantaluppi) in two columns but was halted 
and driven back by Cantaluppi’s ‘spirited counter-attacks’. In the ensuing 
days the Panzerarmee was repeatedly threatened with encirclement far to the 
south by the New Zealand Division, which endeavoured to break through 
to the Via Balbia, now the Panzerarmee’s main escape route. By adopting a 
well-devised order of march and allocating scarce fuel where it could do most 
good, however, the Panzerarmee repeatedly avoided being cut off—sometimes 
at the very last moment—and launched minor counter-attacks that kept the 
road open for its retreating formations. It fell back on Nofilia during the night 
of 15-16 December and on Sirte the following night. Meanwhile, further 
west, work was continuing on the Buyarat line, originally 46 but ultimately 
60 kilometres in extent. As second-in-command of the 164th Light Division, 
Colonel Westphal had on 7 December assumed ‘overall charge of fieldworks 
construction’, a task for which, in addition to the said division and 1,000 
Italian labourers, the manpower at his disposal included the non-motorized 
elements of the German formations and, in so far as they were not required 
for defensive or supply duties, units drawn from the Italian XX (motorized) 
and XXI Corps. Strong minefields and an anti-tank ditch were planned, but 
homogeneous consolidation was impeded by numerous problems, most of 
them concerned with organization (for which ‘Delease’ was responsible).*” 

In view of his army’s condition, lack of fuel and other supplies, and the 
enemy’s great superiority on land and in the air, Rommel had no illusions about 
his chances of holding the Buyarat line. Informing Bastico of his misgivings 
on 17 December, he pointed out that the Panzerarmee’s losses had never been 
made good, all promises notwithstanding; that stocks of ammunition were 
only enough for a 50 per cent issue; and that the line was only thinly manned 
because the motorized formations had to be echeloned forward to prevent 
it from being outflanked. The provision of anti-tank weapons, artillery, and 
mines was inadequate, there was absolutely no mobile reserve behind the line, 
and most of the Italian infantry lacked combat experience. ‘The enemy are 


°! Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, i. 487. 
°? Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 263 ff., 305 (12-22 Dec. 
1942; quote: fos. 271, 250). 
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almost sure to break through at the first assault,’, Rommel stated, and gave 
it as his opinion that Tripolitania would then be ‘lost at a stroke’, opening 
up the enemy’s route to Tunisia. Consequently, Panzerarmee should abandon 
the Buyarat line and continue its withdrawal to Tunisia as hitherto, ‘fighting 
[a delaying action] from one line of resistance to the next’, preferably to the 
‘Gabés line’, which the French had already fortified. There, proof against 
encirclement because of the mountainous terrain, it could join forces with 
the ‘operational group’ already on the spot, belatedly rest and replenish, and, 
if need be, resume the offensive ‘either westwards or eastwards’. Rommel 
communicated this view to OKH, OKW, C.-in-C. South, and the Comando 
Supremo. Bastico, who recognized that the Buyarat line should not be held ‘to 
the last’, advocated a withdrawal to the Homs—Garian line, i.e. the approaches 
to Tripoli.°? The remnants of the Fascist Youth Division moved into the 
Buyarat line on 19 December, which meant that it could be reported ready 
for defence with all available line formations now in position. That afternoon 
Panzerarmee HQ received a Duce Order. ‘Resist to the last,’ it enjoined tersely. 
‘T repeat: Resist to the last with all units of the German-Italian Panzerarmee 
in the Buyarat positions.’°* Rommel had no choice but to circulate an Army 
Order to that effect. Because it could be inferred from captured documents and 
aerial reconnaissance that Montgomery planned to outflank the Buyarat line 
far to the south, Rommel requested Bastico to issue a directive covering that 
contingency. By now there were 30,000 Italian infantrymen in the line. The 
15th Armoured Division still possessed 14 tanks, the 21st 18, and the Ariete 
Combat Group 22. The 15th Armoured Division was on guard at Sirte, well 
forward of the front, while the 21st Armoured Division, the 580th and goth 
Reconnaissance Battalions, and the goth Light Division were deployed just 
in front of it along the Wadi Bei al Khebir from north of Bir as Ziden to the 
coast. The position was poorly equipped for defence, and large-scale mobile 
operations were as impracticable as ever.”° 

On 24 December the British began their advance from the Nofilia area with 
a force of between one and two divisions, as German aerial reconnaissance 
ascertained, and at 15.00 they reached the Wadi Tal 50 kilometres south of 
Sirte. During the night Rommel duly pulled back his rearguard from the 
environs of Sirte. This the Eighth Army occupied on 25 December, and by 28 
December it became apparent that the British were systematically preparing 
to deploy in front of the Buyarat line. On 31 December the Comando Supremo 
finally sanctioned a further withdrawal to the Tarhuna—Homs line and, if need 
be, west of there. Rommel at once requested permission to start transporting 
the infantry to the rear, pointing out that this would take him at least ten 
days with the 500 trucks made available to him by Superlibia. Having received 
Bastico’s order to that effect on 2 January 1943, Rommel instructed X and 


°3 Ibid., fos. 286 ff., table: fos. 305-6 (17-22 Dec. 1942; quotes: fos. 287, 288, 289). 
°* Ibid., fos. 293 ff. (19 Dec. 1942; quote: fo. 295). 
°5 Ibid., fos. 295 ff., table: fos. 305-6 (19-22 Dec. 1942). 
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XXI Corps to withdraw one-third of their personnel under cover of darkness, 
starting on the night of 2-3 January. The German formations, including the 
164th Light Division, which had meantime been motorized by denuding the 
other German divisions, remained at Buyarat.*° 

On 2 January Bastico ordered the Panzerarmee to delay Montgomery’s 
advance to the T'arhuna position for three weeks and to the eastern outskirts 
of Tripoli for another three. These instructions were wholly unrealistic.°” The 
Eighth Army had abandoned its attempts at encirclement since 17 December 
and was methodically—too methodically, perhaps, given the Panzerarmee’s 
much-weakened condition—engaged in deploying east of the Buyarat line. 
Panzerarmee identified seven to eight British divisions in that area, the bulk 
of them in the south. Free French forces (a few motorized companies) had 
pushed forwards from the Tibesti area and were operating against the Italians 
at Fezzan in the far south. Although Panzerarmee HQ did not consider this a 
threat, it realized that the Eighth Army was now seeking the ‘decisive battle 
in Libya’ and that an attack could be expected at any time from 11 January 
onwards.”® 

Accordingly. Rommel ordered all his non-motorized Italian infantry to with- 
draw to the Tarhuna—Homs line during the night of 13-14 January; the last 
third of the Pistoia Division was to be deployed without its artillery on either 
side of the Via Balbia to help consolidate the ‘defensive position’ east of Tripoli. 
Meanwhile, however, Panzerarmee decisions were already being affected by the 
situation in Tunisia. On 11 January the Comando Supremo re-emphasized that 
Rommel’s task in the Buyarat position was to gain ‘as much time as possible 
(at least two months, until the Mareth Line is reached)’,°? but Panzerarmee 
was to relinquish the 164th Light Division for the defence of Sfax. Replying, 
Rommel stressed that ‘the .. . stated withdrawal times’ could be regarded only 
as ‘a rough guide’ because his own forces were so weak that ‘enemy pressure’ 
would determine how long positions could be held. On the other hand, an 
enemy thrust towards Sfax would sever the Panzerarmee’s ‘lifeline’; conse- 
quently, since he needed the 164th as a line division at Mareth, 21st Armoured 
would be more suitable for Sfax.'®° 

There could be no more striking demonstration than the above letter of the 
Panzerarmee’s decline from an offensive mechanized force into an immobile, 
static army capable only of defensive operations: Rommel was prepared to 
sacrifice one of his two crack divisions—albeit reduced to a mere 34 tanks!°’— 
in order to preserve a weak line formation'” for defensive duties in the Buyarat 


°° Tbid., fos. 313 ff. (24 Dec. 1942-2 Jan. 1943); Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 229 ff. 

°? Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 343, and, in perspective, 
fo. 352 (2 and 4 Jan. 1943). °8 Tbid., fos. 360 ff. (8 Jan. 1943). 

°° As the French-built ‘Gabes position’ was now called. 

100 Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 371 ff., 378 (11-13 Jan. 
1943; quotes: fos. 371-2). 101 Thid., fo. 368 (10 Jan. 1943). 

102 3,526 men, 110 MGs, 18 anti-tank guns, 3 light infantry Geschwader, 1 field howitzer batt.: 
ibid., fo. 372 (11 Jan. 1943). 
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position. On the morning of 13 January the 21st Armoured Division left the 
Afrikakorps and set off for Tunisia, and the 164th Light Division was assigned 
to the Afrikakorps in its place. The very next day the Comando Supremo and 
Panzerarmee HQ instructed 21st Armoured to relinquish its tank battalion and 
almost all its heavy weapons to 15th Armoured.'®? The Mareth Line south- 
east of Gabés in Tunisia, which dated from the First World War and had been 
razed by the Italians in 1940, was now to be the German-Italian Panzerarmee’s 
final line of defence. The Comando Supremo had already begun to rebuild it. 
Rommel appointed his chief gunner, Major-General Krause, to command the 
German reconnaissance staff there; he also transferred all the Panzerarmee’s 
non-motorized German elements to the Mareth area.'°* The evacuation of the 
colony of Libya, a step which the Italians had considered inevitable since the 
end of December,'®*® was now in full swing. On 13 January Bastico reiterated 
Mussolini’s order to hold the Buyarat position for the two months needed 
to complete the Mareth Line. Rommel, who refused to take this lying down, 
again replied that he would do his best to hold the position but would not 
expose his army to ‘the risk of annihilation’. As for keeping the Eighth Army 
away from Mareth for two months, he thought this ‘doubtful’.!°° 


The Eighth Army’s XXX Corps attacked the Buyarat position at daybreak 
on 15 January, when some 80 armoured cars of the New Zealand Division 
pushed west 60 kilometres south of Gheddahia. Having been driven back 15 
kilometres, the 33rd Reconnaissance Battalion managed to hold its ground with 
the aid of the 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion. However, the main British attack 
was launched further north by about 150 tanks and 100 armoured cars of the 
7th Armoured Division, which thrust at Fortino and beyond it at the German 
15th Armoured Division. Fierce fighting continued until nightfall. Although 
15th Armoured stood its ground, fuel and ammunition were running so low 
that Rommel ordered it to withdraw to the Sedada—Bir al Manga line from 
20.00 onwards, which it managed to do without being harassed by the enemy. It 
was not until the following afternoon (16 January) that a ‘greatly superior force 
of armour’—ultimately comprising over 100 tanks—attacked 15th Armoured, 
the Centauro Combat Group, and the 3rd Reconnaissance Battalion. The 
British 51st Division, supported by an armoured brigade, advanced along the 
Via Balbia against the goth Light Division. Both thrusts were contained with 
difficulty, the enemy being heavily attacked by German and Italian aircraft, 
especially in 15th Armoured’s sector. 

Panzerarmee HQ soon realized that the British attack was concentrated in 
the south and aimed at Beni Ulid and Bir Durfan, where important airfields 

3 Tbid., fos. 377-8 (13 Jan. 1943). The bulk of 21st Armd. Div. had crossed the Tunisian 
frontier on 20 Jan. and come under the command of 5 Armd. Army: ibid., RH 19 VIII/32, fo. 27. 

104 Tbid., RH 19 VIII/31, fo. 374 (11 Jan. 1943). 

'°5 Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 561 (31 Dec. 1942). 


'06 Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 379-80 (13 Jan. 1943; 
quote: fo. 380). 
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were situated. Because the big gap between the 15th Armoured and goth Light 
Divisions could not be plugged for want of resources, Rommel ordered them to 
withdraw overnight to the Beni Ulid—Bir Durfan—Tauorga line. On 17 January 
the goth Light Division was driven back to Crispi, and the following night the 
Panzerarmee withdrew to the Tarhuna—Homs line. Because that position, too, 
was not to be defended for long, a start had to be made on pulling back the 
Italian infantry (Pistoia, Spezia, and Trieste Divisions) to the Tripoli area as 
soon as the motorized elements arrived.'°” 

The British attacked the T'arhuna—Homs position on 19 January but were 
halted by concentrated fire from German and Italian artillery. Panzerarmee 
HQ’s assessment of the situation that evening clearly indicated—and captured 
documents confirmed—that the Eighth Army intended to encircle the Panzer- 
armee east of Tripoli by outflanking it to the south via Garian and Tarhuna 
with the 7th Armoured and znd New Zealand Divisions. Rommel now de- 
cided on a bold redistribution of forces: he assigned all available motorized 
formations to protect his southern flank and speeded up the withdrawal of his 
infantry, largely denuding the Tarhuna—Homs position. Although 15th Ar- 
moured had only 23 tanks left on 20 January and the Centauro Combat Group 
16, Mussolini and Cavallero criticized Rommel’s action on the grounds that he 
had not adhered to the prescribed timetable and that the threat in the south was 
less serious than he thought. Rommel, who defended his decision at a full-scale 
conference attended by Cavallero, Bastico, and Kesselring, requested a definite 
ruling. Cavallero agreed to make one but failed to do so:'* he had officially to 
consult the Duce. In the event, his reply on 21 January was nebulous.'®’ 

That day the British attacked continuously all along the front, but concen- 
trated on the southern flank as before. During the night of 20-1 January the 
Panzerarmee fell back on a line running from Sorman, via Azizia, to the anti- 
tank ditch south of Castel Benito/eastern front of Tripoli. The British, who 
caught up at midday, launched several would-be encircling attacks with heavy 
artillery and armoured support. These were repelled, albeit after ‘hard fight- 
ing’. Enemy air attacks concentrated on the coast road to the Tunisian frontier, 
which was choked with retreating transport vehicles, while the Luftwaffe pro- 
vided fighter cover. Tripoli’s entire stocks of fuel were distributed to the Pan- 
zerarmee, which had not been as adequately supplied for a considerable time. 
However, examination of the enemy’s dispositions indicated on 23 January that 
the army was threatened, not only by ‘strong enemy pressure on Tripoli from 

07 Playfair, Mediterranean, iv. 234-5, prior history 228 ff.; Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, 
BA-MA RH 19 VIII/31, fos. 383 ff. (15 Jan. 1943); continuation: ibid., RH 19 VIII/32, fos. 5 ff. 
(16-19 Jan. 1943; quote: fo. 7). 

8 Cavallero (Comando Supremo N.3/V) to Rommel on 20 Jan. 1943 (trans.), BA-MA RH 19 
VIII/39, fo. 363; Superlibia (Bastico 08/1045 Po.g.Kdos.) to Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, 20 Jan. 1943, 
ibid., fo. 364; Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee/Ia 314 g.Kdos., daily report, 20 Jan. 1943, ibid., fo. 375°, 
addendum for Comando Supremo and Superlibia; Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, ibid., RH 
19 VIII/32, fos. 20 ff. (19-20 Jan. 1943). 
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the south and east’, but also by a westward ‘encircling thrust’ around the city. 
Rommel duly decided to abandon Tripoli and conduct a ‘fighting withdrawal’ 
to the Bianchi—Olivetti line (40 kilometres west of Tripoli). Cavallero, tugged 
this way and that by the difficult official position in which he found himself 
and never a man of decision at the best of times,''® congratulated Rommel on 
his successful defensive operations that day.'"! 

By nightfall all the supply-depots in Tripoli had been methodically emptied 
and their contents transported westwards or destroyed. Shortly after midnight 
the last Axis troops left the city with British reconnaissance patrols hot on their 
heels. From now on, all Panzerarmee’s efforts were centred on getting the 
non-motorized Italian infantry divisions (c.30,000 men) back into the Mareth 
Line ‘soonest’ and on holding the approaches to western Tripolitania with 
motorized formations until the infantry could settle in, rear echelon personnel 
were safely withdrawn, and new supply-lines had been established. Rommel’s 
plan succeeded because, after taking Tripoli, Montgomery halted the bulk of 
his army for logistical reorganization. Although the British resumed follow- 
up attacks west of Tripoli on 25 January, the goth Light Division stood its 
ground at Zuara until the 29th. From that day on Rommel remained in the 
Mareth Line and assigned the Afrikakorps to conduct rearguard actions. The 
last battalion of the goth Light Division did not quit Libya until 2 February, 
and on 15 February the remainder of the 15th Armoured Division occupied 
the approaches to the Mareth Line. All units had taken up their new positions 
and work on improving the defences had been ‘largely’ completed. The retreat 
from Alamein was over, and a new chapter was beginning ‘under different 


strategic aspects’.'!” 


The Comando Supremo informed Rommel on the afternoon of 26 January 
that Hitler had granted him sick leave once the Mareth Line was consolidated. 
To succeed him it appointed General Giovanni Messe, who had until No- 
vember commanded the Italian corps in Russia. Bastico and Cavallero, too, 
were relieved of their commands on 31 January, but Rommel was permitted 
to determine his own date of departure. Commander of the newly designated 
Heeresgruppe [Army Group] Afrika with effect from 23 February, he stayed 
on until 9 March.''!* He had conducted his army’s retreat from the battlefield 


"0 See Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 561 (31 Dec. 1942) and passim; Rommel, Krieg, 340. 

"! Schlachtbericht Dt.-Ital. Pz.Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/32, fos. 32 ff. (21-2 Jan. 1943; 
quotes: fos. 37, 39). 

"2 Tbid., fos. 41 ff. (23 Jan.—23 Feb. 1943; quotes: fos. 45, 119); Rommel, Krieg, 340-1, 347 
(quote). 

"3 Gen. Messe arrived at Army HQ for familiarization on 2 Feb., but it was not until 20 Feb. 
that he assumed command of the Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, which was simultaneously renamed ‘Italian 
First Army’, in the Mareth Line. Rommel, who had been conducting the Casserine operation in 
command of ‘Angriffsgruppe Nord’ [Assault Group North] since 19 Feb., on 20 Feb. assumed 
command of the ‘Gruppe Rommel’, comprising Angriffsgruppe Nord and the Italian First Army, 
and on 23 Feb. of the newly constituted ‘Heeresgruppe Afrika’, consisting of the Italian First Army 
and the Fifth Armoured Army. ‘Angriffsgruppe Nord’ (10th and 21st Armd. Divs., Kampfgruppe 
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at E] Alamein to the Tunisian frontier for three long and extremely arduous 
months. There were good reasons for that retreat, as Hitler was well aware 
despite his subsequent denials: the Panzerarmee’s much-weakened front at 
El Alamein had been breached in several sectors, German- as well as Italian- 
held, and no reserves were available to seal them off. These incursions and 
the first phase of the withdrawal had resulted in heavy casualties, especially 
where the Italian infantry and Ariete (armoured) Division were concerned. In 
spite of all orders to stand fast, Rommel had incurred no more losses of such 
magnitude during his subsequent withdrawal, though the Panzerarmee was a 
mere shadow of its former self. Assisted by his thoroughly imperturbable chief 
of staff, Bayerlein, he had geared his retreat with care to the Eighth Army’s 
slow and methodical advance, fighting his way back from one intermediate 
position to the next. A fixed ritual had soon become established: the Italian 
infantry had to be withdrawn in good time, and Rommel’s Italian superiors 
tolerated this in spite of their apparent orders to the contrary. The saving form 
of words in the Comando Supremo’s directives ran roughly as follows: ‘Hold 
such-and-such a position for such-and-such a time, but do not endanger the 
Italian infantry.’ The decision in these equivocal situations was left to Rom- 
mel, who acted as he thought best. Whatever his current holding-line—and it 
was seldom more than that—he stood his ground against the enemy for at least 
a day. He attached great importance to resisting strongly because this enabled 
him to observe the behaviour of the opposing forces, determine their point of 
main effort—in so far as his very limited means of reconnaissance allowed— 
and ascertain the extent to which their attempts to outflank him in the south 
had succeeded. If the enemy seemed about to launch a frontal or outflanking 
attack, he withdrew to the next holding-line overnight and the game began 
afresh. His front was never breached, nor did Montgomery ever manage to 
encircle the Panzerarmee despite his vast superiority and the comprehensive 
information he derived from Ultra. 

Writers on the subject soon questioned why Montgomery failed to anni- 
hilate the Panzerarmee, either at Alamein or subsequently, by means of a 
bold outflanking movement. Rommel himself attributed this to the rather me- 
thodical generalship of the British and their sluggish reactions, but also to 
Montgomery’s reluctance to take risks and his ‘mania’ for accumulating suf- 
ficient reserves in his rear before attacking.''* Although the knowledge of their 
own long-term superiority undoubtedly constituted one reason for the Allied 
commanders’ caution, which was also perceptible on other western fronts dur- 
ing the Second World War, the disclosure of the Ultra secret revives the above 
question and lends it even greater weight. Ultra monitored German radio traf- 
fic almost in its entirety. Montgomery knew of Rommel’s command decisions 


DAK) remained under Rommel’s direct command as a ‘mobile combat group’. Schlachtbericht 
Dt.-Ital. Pz. Armee, BA-MA RH 19 VIII/32, fos. 58, 71, 141, 145, 162 (27 Jan.—23 Feb. 1943). 
See Rommel, Krieg, 338, 340-1. 
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within a few hours of their being radioed to Rome in his daily reports, and 
Ultra intercepts sometimes made the sinking of urgently awaited oil tankers a 
matter of deliberate routine. This being so, why did Montgomery fail—Ultra 
notwithstanding—to destroy Rommel’s army? 

Part of the explanation undoubtedly consists in something familiar to the 
senior military commanders of today: that the sheer abundance of radio inter- 
cepts that keep landing on an intelligence evaluator’s desk—data that have to be 
squared with an assessment of the enemy gained by conventional means—can 
sometimes blur the picture and cripple initiative.''*> Although there were many 
advantages to the large logistical and bureaucratic organizations customary at 
the headquarters of the western Allies, they did not speed the decision-making 
process. Other factors were the predominance of tactics specified by orders 
from above rather than left to the discretion of local commanders and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the British lack of facility when commanding armoured 
formations in the field. It is clear that the breakthrough on 4 November was 
not exploited mainly because of tactical errors in the handling of the British rst 
and 7th Armoured Divisions.''® Being issued with detailed orders instead of 
general objectives, British middle-ranking and senior field commanders were 
more dependent on the commander-in-chief than their German counterparts. 
Montgomery was better at planning and ‘eating through’ minefields than at 
pursuing his enemy in a war of movement. This is attested by some surprising 
examples. X Corps, Montgomery’s corps de chasse was really meant to pursue 
the Germans 4 /a Afrikakorps, but instead of ordering it to take up the pursuit 
he condemned it to make limited thrusts along the coast road, ostensibly be- 
cause of the heavy rain that fell from 7 November onwards. British authors cite 
other examples of poor generalship.''’ Thus, the opportunity presented by su- 
perior equipment and Ultra was wasted,''® and Rommel and his subordinates 
were given another chance to demonstrate their skill at mobile warfare, albeit 
under the most difficult conditions imaginable. Confronted by the Americans 
at the Kasserine Pass in mid-February 1943, Rommel seized the initiative once 
more. This was not only his last offensive; its failure on 22 February heralded 
the end of the Axis campaign in North Africa. 


"5 “Ultra expressed Rommel’s intentions to the All-Highest [Hitler|—we were sometimes hin- 
dered by Ultra, because Rommel was too good a soldier to carry the intentions out’; Brig. Williams, 
GSO 2, Intelligence, Eighth Army), quoted in Hamilton, Monty, ii. 92, 93. 

‘16 Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 450-1. "7 Chalfont, Montgomery, 184 ff. 

"8 Bennett, ‘Intelligence and Strategy’, 140-1; Hamilton, Monty, ii. 90 ff., 122 ff. 


V. ‘The German Occupation of 

Vichy France and the Seizure of 

‘Toulon (Operations Anton and 
Lila, 11-27 November 1942) 


TWo-FIFTHS of France, or the majority of the south-east, had been ex- 
empted from German and Italian occupation after her defeat and consigned 
to the French government headed by Marshal Pétain.' On 10 July 1940, with- 
out any direct German influence, this government installed itself at the health 
resort of Vichy, an authoritarian regime whose head of state, the marshal, was 
bound by no constitutional constraints.” Although subject to manifold restric- 
tions under the Franco-German armistice agreement of 22 June 1940, it did 
possess two bargaining counters whose importance vis-a-vis its powerful co- 
signatory was not to be underestimated: sovereignty over the French colonies 
and mandated territories, particularly in Africa and the Near East; and con- 
trol of the French fleet, whose warships were berthed in African ports and 
at Toulon.’ Fundamentally, Germany’s domination of France seemed quite 
a shrewd arrangement. Only those areas of the country considered militarily 
essential, the north and the Atlantic coast, were actually occupied. This not 
only preserved the legitimate French governmentas a collocutor and scapegoat 
invested with limited sovereignty and shackled to Germany by the terms of the 
armistice agreement, but also guaranteed the neutrality of France’s overseas 
possessions and her intact fleet. The Axis powers could never have exercised 
direct control over her dependent territories, if only for lack of manpower; 
on the other hand, the armistice terms permitted France to maintain only as 
many troops as were ‘necessary for the maintenance of internal order’.* It soon 
emerged, however, that the reality of this ‘France in Hitler’s Europe’,*® with 
which Germany refused to conclude a separate peace treaty until ‘final vic- 
tory’ was won, continued to present numerous problems. These were rooted 
in the constant mistrust of Hitler himself, who was determined to take full and 
ruthless advantage of his position of power. 

The continuing instability of France’s position became apparent soon after 


' On what follows see Germany and the Second World War, ii. 313 ff., map VI.v1.6; v/1, sect. 
Liv.3 at n. 171, map I.1v.2; Jackel, Frankreich, 32 ff., 59 ff., 85 ff. 

2 Jackel, Frankreich, 85-6. 

3 Tbid. 44-5. On the fleet problem see Kowark, ‘Deutschland und die franzésische Toulon- 
Flotte’. 

* Franco-German armistice agreement, 22 June 1940, DGFP p ix, doc. 523, subpara. 4. 

5 Thus the title of Jackel’s study, which is still definitive. 
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the armistice was signed, when Hitler grew worried about the fate of North- 
West Africa. ‘If anything happens in North Africa, we must at once occupy 
the rest of France,’ Halder noted after conferring with Keitel on 8 December. 
Franco had ‘point blank’ refused to bring Spain into the war, so that put paid 
to Operation Felix (the capture of Gibraltar and, if need be, the invasion of 
Portugal and Spanish Morocco).° According to Keitel, Hitler had examined 
the ‘extreme consequences: . . . we would not get into Morocco; disaffection 
would spread in North Africa.’ For that reason, i.e. as a compensation,’ south- 
ern France must be occupied so as to secure at least the whole of France and 
the fleet. Thereafter, Halder promptly made a ‘tentative operational plan’ for 
the occupation, which was code-named ‘Attila’.* 

This proposal found expression in War Directive No. 19 of 10 December 
1940, which defined the basic outlines of the operation as it was eventually 
carried out. ‘Strong motorized forces’ were to advance along the valleys of the 
Garonne and Rhone to the Mediterranean, seize the ports, notably Toulon, 
and ‘seal off France from the sea’; more troops deployed along the demarcation 
line were to follow on a broad front and complete the occupation. Although no 
‘organized resistance’ was to be expected, one cause for concern was how to pre- 
vent the fleet from sailing off to join the enemy. Measures under consideration 
included sealing off harbour entrances, airborne landings, sabotage operations, 
and attacks on outbound ships by submarines and aircraft.’ In February 1941 a 
German landing in Corsica was mooted,'® and plans to occupy southern France 
continued to be pursued even after the Russian campaign began. Directive No. 
39 concerning winter operations in the east (8 December 1941) provided for 
exchanges of divisions with the western army only in so far as they did not 
diminish the latter’s combat strength for Attila.'' Eventually, in the spring of 
1942, Hitler considered ‘the situation in unoccupied France or in the French 
possessions in North Africa’ so hazardous that he ordered Directive No. 19 to 
be redrafted. As Directive No. 42 of 29 May 1942 shows, the demands of the 
war in the east were such that it was no longer possible to have recourse to 
permanent task forces for Operation Attila, which was renamed ‘Anton’. Thus, 
the operation was now conceived as ‘improvised plans’ to be ‘carried out at 
very short notice’. Its basic principle remained intact, but the Italians would 
now take part: they were to take Corsica, occupy the French Mediterranean 
coast with German naval and air support, and seal off the harbours, Toulon 
included, from the sea.'” 

On 6 November 1942, although he was then still not convinced that the 


© Directive No. 19, Operation Felix (draft), Hitlers Weisungen, 74 ff. (not in trans.); the cancel- 
lation of 11 Dec. 1940, Hitlers Weisungen, No. 19a, 78 (not in trans.). 

7 Jackel, Frankreich, 234, calls it a ‘Notlésung’ [expedient]. 

8 Halder Diaries, 8 Dec. 1940. 

° Hitler’s War Directives, No. 19, 45 ff., 45 para. 2 (quotes). 

!0 Germany and the Second World War, v/1, sect. I.1v.3 at n. 171. 

' Hitler’s War Directives, No. 39. " Tbid., No. 42. 
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Allies would land in French North Africa,'*? Hitler placed ‘Anton’ on stand- 
by.'* The diplomatic byplay that preceded the occupation was farcical in many 
respects. On 8 November the German ambassador in France, Abetz, informed 
the foreign ministry that the French government proposed to reject Roose- 
velt’s message—that the Americans had landed in North Africa to prevent 
Germany from dominating the world—and requested a declaration guaran- 
teeing the French territories there.'* Hitler promptly directed that the French 
be asked if they were ‘seriously prepared to fight with us against the British and 
Americans’, in other words, to declare war on them instead of merely break- 
ing off diplomatic relations; if so, he would accompany France ‘through thick 
and thin’.'® At noon Abetz radioed—astonishingly enough—that the French 
government, after getting in touch with Darlan, ‘gratefully accepted the Ger- 
man offer of military assistance’.'’ It has been surmised that Abetz’s report 
was a deliberate falsehood in furtherance of his own policy of Franco-German 
co-operation, for ‘it was not Vichy that had requested military assistance but 
Abetz who had offered it, and Laval had up to that time made no response’.'® 
On the evening of 8 November, however, Abetz reported that, although Laval 
was in favour of the requested declaration of war on the Anglo-Saxon powers, 
Pétain had been too exhausted that day to decide on the matter. Laval fur- 
ther requested an interview with Hitler.'? The next day Mussolini endorsed 
Hitler’s offer to co-operate with France if she declared war; if there were no 
possibility of her entering the war ‘as an ally,’ however, and/or if disturbances 
broke out, ‘Rump France’ and Corsica must be occupied forthwith.”° It was in 
Munich on that day and the next that Hitler held the memorable conversations 
with Ciano and Laval to which reference has already been made. He informed 
Ciano that he had already decided to march into unoccupied France and left 
Laval in the dark.’! 

The military preparations had been undertaken long before. C.-in-C. West, 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt, had issued ‘Basic Directive No. 1’ for Operation 
Anton as far back as 15 July 1942, i.e. in implementation of War Directive No. 
42. The First Army and Army Group Felber (LXXXIII Corps) were at ten 
days’ notice to furnish the requisite strike force by contributing one armoured 
and one infantry division apiece, each of which would be supported by one 
Fliegerfihrer (South-West and South-East) and one motorized anti-aircraft 
regiment; meanwhile, the 7th Airborne (Paratroop) Division was to stand by 
for airborne landings (subsequently cancelled), and the ‘Hermann Goring’ 

'S See sect. V.1v.1(a) above. 

' Jackel, Frankreich, 239 (uncorroborated). C.-in-C. West issued the alert on 7 Nov.: 1. Armee 
KTB, BA-MA RH 20-1/122, unfoliated (7 Nov. 1942). 
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Luftwaffe Brigade and two divisions of the SS Armoured Corps would follow 
as reserves. First Army was to advance along the Garonne, take Toulouse, and 
occupy the Bergerac—Périgueux area and Limoges, while Army Group Felber 
headed for Lyons by way of the Saéne valley, took Vichy with motorized 
infantry, and eventually gained the Clermont—Ferrand area and Roanne with 
its assault groups.”? 

Early in October, in response to an order from Hitler, this operation assumed 
more serious forms. On 20 October Rundstedt informed the Wehrmacht Op- 
erations Staff that the requisite lightning speed and complete surprise could 
be attained only if the designated spearhead force were transferred to the de- 
marcation line ‘now, as complete “formations on manceuvres”’. Prepared in 
addition to contingency ‘Anton 1’ (occupation of southern France) was ‘Anton 
2’, the response to an Anglo-American landing on the French Mediterranean 
coast.?* Where orders were concerned, security was stepped up still further.** 

Ato7.300n 8 November C.-in-C. West alerted all ‘Anton’ forces and ordered 
them up to the demarcation line, a move which First Army completed by late 
afternoon.”* Hitler’s order to attack at 07.00 the next day was issued late on 
the evening of 10 November.’® The troops were informed that they would be 
acting ‘at the request of, and by agreement with, the French government’— 
an ‘outrageous breach of faith vis-a-vis Laval’,*” who had been kept in the 
dark. The attack order further stated that any resistance encountered was 
to be broken. The invading troops were to disarm their opponents but in 
other respects to treat them with ‘mutual understanding’ and in a ‘comradely’ 
manner.’® 


When the Germans marched in early on the morning of 11 November 1942— 
the Italians did not move off until midday—all misgivings proved unfounded. 
It appears that Laval and Pétain were simultaneously warned of the impend- 
ing operation at 05.25, and Pétain’s order to his forces to offer no resistance 
went out in good time. Peace reigned wherever German and French troops en- 
countered each other, and their respective staffs agreed on how to proceed fur- 
ther.’ The First Army formations (Colonel-General Blaskowitz; augmented 


2 Grundlegende Weisung fiir ‘Anton’ Nr. 1, OB West (H.Gr. D)/Ia No. 127/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
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7th Armoured Division, 327th Infantry Division, SS Death’s-Head Division 
task force) made for Toulouse via Tarbes, Périgueux, and Limoges, while 
Army Group Felber (General [of Infantry] Felber; roth Armoured Division, 
335th Infantry Division task force) pushed south on either side of Lyons. That 
afternoon orders were given to proceed to the coast,*° and the roth Armoured 
Division reached Avignon by midnight. On 12 November the First Army’s 
formations headed for Perpignan—Narbonne and Béziers—Montpellier while 
Felber’s advanced on Marseilles and into the Rhéne Valley. The Italians had 
entered southern France from their own territory at noon the previous day 
and—contrary to Pétain’s urgent plea*'—occupied Nice. They had also be- 
gun to land in Corsica. Although rough seas presented them with some initial 
problems, the island was in Italian hands by 12 November. The occupation of 
southern France being largely complete by 14 November, Hitler gave orders 
that the 328th Infantry and SS Death’s-Head Divisions should return to their 
original positions. Meanwhile, the roth Armoured Division was to be ferried 
across to Tunis.*” 

When visited by Rundstedt on 11 November, Pétain had requested that the 
naval base at Toulon, where the bulk of the French fleet was berthed, should be 
exempted from occupation. Hitler at first consented,** but one of the original 
aims of Operation Anton had been to prevent the fleet from sailing** and he was 
loath to trust the French naval C.-in-C.’s word of honour. On 15 November, 
therefore, he ordered Toulon to be occupied without warning (Operation Lila). 
Although he kept his intention a secret from Mussolini, he appalled his own 
navy chiefs by decreeing that, if this coup de main succeeded, the French fleet 
was to be handed over to Italy.** 

In terms of tonnage, over half the French navy was based at Toulon: nearly 
80 warships, including the most powerful and up-to-date vessels in the deep- 
sea fleet.*° On 24 June 1940, two days after the armistice was concluded, 
Admiral Darlan, commander-in-chief of the French navy, had given orders 
that the ships were to be scuttled if the Germans or Italians tried to seize them 
in contravention of the armistice terms. Suitable preparations had since been 
made on board every vessel, and all members of the fleet had been reminded of 
this order while the occupation of southern France was in progress.*’ Although 
the German Naval War Staff had initially welcomed Toulon’s exemption from 
occupation, the news of Darlan’s ‘defection’ left it without an answer to Hitler’s 
request for an effective means of preventing the French fleet from leaving 
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harbour. It eventually agreed that the surest method was a land-based coup de 
main, though the navy was not involved in Hitler’s decision to launch one.*® 

Operation Lila was carried out under the orders of the newly formed SS 
corps command (SS-Gruppenfthrer and Lieutenant-General of the Waffen- 
SS Hausser) by the augmented 7th Armoured Division, to which units from 
other divisions were also assigned. Four combat groups, including two of 
army armour and one consisting of the augmented motor-cycle battalion 
of the ‘Das Reich’ SS (motorized) Division, were entrusted with the mis- 
sion. To prevent the French warships from scuttling or crippling themselves, 
the Marinedetachement Gumprich, comprising nearly 1,600 men, was placed 
under Hausser’s command and assigned to one of the combat groups. At 04.00 
on 27 November 1942 these combat groups entered Toulon without warn- 
ing and immediately made for the harbour. The French offered only ‘weak 
and sporadic resistance’, and by 08.50 the city and harbour were in German 
hands.*? The commander of the French fleet, Admiral de Laborde, had given 
his captains the order to scuttle their ships at 05.25; the 77 vessels that sank on 
that momentous day in the history of the French navy included 3 battleships, 
7 cruisers, 32 destroyers, and 16 submarines.*° The German Naval War Staff 
was disappointed, but Hitler had finally achieved his aim: the fleet that had 
preyed on his mind for two long years was eliminated for good.*! From his 
point of view, this sealed the success of Operation Anton. The whole of France 
was now directly under Axis control. Instead of being assigned to C.-in-C. 
France, however, the formerly unoccupied zone was designated ‘Heeresgebiet 
Sudfrankreich’ [Army District Southern France] and placed under the direct 
command of C.-in-C. West. This only rendered the spheres of responsibil- 
ity in France more chaotic than they already were and did nothing, generally 
speaking, to simplify Franco-German relations.* 
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VI. ‘The War at Sea and the 
Supply Situation 1942-1943 


1. NAVAL WARFARE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


BRITISH surface vessels in the Mediterranean had suffered heavy losses as 
1941 drew to a close. In November the Royal Navy lost the aircraft-carrier 
Ark Royal and the battleship Barham to German submarines; in December a 
trio of Italian two-man torpedoes damaged the battleships Queen Elizabeth and 
Valiant in Alexandria harbour, and the battleship Malaya was badly damaged 
by a German submarine. At the end of December the light cruiser Neptune 
and one destroyer were sunk by mines off Tripoli and another two cruisers 
sustained serious damage. With the Mediterranean Fleet deprived for several 
months of so many capital ships, Italian convoys to North Africa got back into 
their stride and their losses declined. By the beginning of February Rommel 
had reconquered Cyrenaica.' 

For a while the British Admiralty even considered withdrawing all its naval 
forces from the eastern Mediterranean and concentrating on safeguarding 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. At the beginning of 1942 Admiral Cunningham, 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean Fleet, was faced with the difficult task of protecting 
Mediterranean convoys with inadequate resources so as to preserve the fortress 
of Malta and prevent Panzerarmee Afrika from being developed into a land 
force capable of clinching the issue in North Africa.” His central concern was 
the island of Malta, which was vitally important to the west—east sea route, 
constituted a permanent threat to the Italian supply-line to Africa, and was in 
urgent need of reinforcement now that the Germans had transferred Air Fleet 
2 to the Mediterranean. It was also essential to keep the Eighth Army supplied 
in Egypt and combat Italian convoys. In January the Italians managed to ferry 
enough supplies and reinforcements to Africa to enable Rommel to resume 
the offensive. To Cunningham, however, the loss of Cyrenaica meant that 
Britain’s Malta convoys were now within range of the Axis air forces. One 
convoy consisting of three (originally four) transports reached Valetta from 
Alexandria in the middle of January, the freighter Breconshire got there soon 
afterwards, and two unladen transports were successfully sneaked through, 
but those were the last successful operations of that nature for a considerable 
time.? 

On 12 February 1942 three fast transports left Alexandria for Malta escorted 
by the 15th Cruiser Squadron (Rear-Admiral Vian) and eight destroyers. Four 

' Germany and the Second World War, iii, 718-19; Ruge, Seekrieg, 190-1; Roskill, Navy at 
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unladen ships were to leave Valetta at the same time and be taken over by the 
escort group, but two of these were badly damaged by bombs—one managed to 
reach Tobruk, the other had to be scuttled—and one was sunk. An Italian task 
force (four cruisers, eleven destroyers) tried to intercept the British convoy but 
failed.* On 20 March, his force having been augmented to four light cruisers 
and sixteen destroyers by the addition of naval units from Tobruk and Malta 
itself, Vian escorted four transports out of Alexandria harbour in a renewed 
attempt to get through. The convoy was sighted by an Italian submarine when 
roughly on a level with Tobruk, whereupon a strong Italian naval force (the 
battleship Littorio, 2 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 10 destroyers) put out 
from Taranto and Messina and headed in its direction. As a diversionary 
manceuvre Vian split his ships into six smaller groups and the convoy turned 
away south-west. On the afternoon of 22 March Vian engaged the Italians 
with the light cruisers Cleopatra and Euryalus. The ensuing artillery duel, 
which went on for nearly three hours, was inconclusive. Stormy seas and the 
British ships’ skilful use of smoke hampered the Italians’ fire control, and 
a number of frontal attacks by the two British cruisers and some torpedo- 
boats prevented the Italian task force from closing in on the convoy. Two 
destroyers were damaged by 15-inch shells, and the Cleopatra sustained a hit 
from a gun of medium calibre. When darkness fell the Italian commander, 
Admiral Iachino, broke off the engagement, which went down in the war diary 
as ‘the second naval battle of the Gulf of Sirte’, and returned to harbour. Two 
Italian destroyers were swamped by heavy seas and lost while withdrawing. 
The British convoy, which headed for Malta once more, had been so delayed 
by the naval engagement that dawn broke before it could gain the safety of 
the harbour. All four merchantmen, the Breconshire included, were sunk by 
German bombs, two of them in harbour on 26 March, but 5,000 tonnes of 
supplies were landed before they went down.’ 

Vice-Admiral Pridham-Wippell assumed temporary command of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet from 1 April onwards, Cunningham having been recalled to 
Britain, so his tenure of the appointment coincided with Malta’s total isolation 
during the major German-Italian air offensive that spanned the period 30 
March—28 April 1942.° Not one British convoy reached Malta during April. 
The installations in Valetta’s huge natural harbour suffered badly from the 
incessant air raids, and surface ships and submarines unable to leave port 
were sunk or damaged by bombs. Early in April it was reluctantly decided to 
transfer the roth Submarine Flotilla, which was based at Malta, to Alexandria. 
Surface ships found it harder to break out. The destroyer Havoc ran aground 
off Tunisia and had to be scuttled, but the captain of the light cruiser Penelope, 
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though wounded, daringly contrived to get his damaged ship out of Valetta 
and reach Gibraltar on 10 April.’ 

By mid-April Malta had only six serviceable fighters left, and still the Axis 
air offensive persisted. The British Admiralty duly resolved to try to reach the 
sea area near Malta with a carrier task force centred on the US carrier Wasp, 
from which Spitfires could be flown to the island. The operation succeeded 
from the navy’s point of view, but the fighters flown in were soon depleted 
by the Luftwaffe. On 9 and 18 May, after the end of the air offensive, more 
Spitfires were flown in from the carriers Wasp and Eagle, and the celebrated 
breakthrough achieved on 10 May by the fast minelayer Welshman, which was 
laden with supplies, became a symbol to the British of their Axis enemies’ 
failure to blockade Malta.’ 

Admiral Harwood, who assumed command of the Mediterranean Fleet on 
20 May, planned a large-scale double operation for the coming month: one 
convoy of eleven freighters would be escorted to Malta from Alexandria while 
another, consisting of six freighters, sailed from Gibraltar. The western oper- 
ation (Operation Harpoon) began on 12 June and was covered by ‘H Force’-— 
the battleship Malaya, the carriers Eagle and Argus, three cruisers, and eight 
destroyers—under Vice-Admiral Curteis. This force was joined in the nar- 
rows between Sicily and Tunis by the anti-aircraft cruiser Cairo, nine more 
destroyers, and four minesweepers. On 15 June, when its main escort had 
already withdrawn, the convoy was attacked by an Italian squadron (7th Di- 
vision; two cruisers, six destroyers) and the German 3rd Stuka Geschwader. 
One destroyer and three freighters were sunk and the remaining ships ran into 
a minefield off Malta. A further destroyer was sunk, the convoy turned away, 
and only two freighters reached Valetta. The eastern operation (Operation 
Vigorous) fared no better. The British covering force (Rear-Admiral Vian) of 
seven cruisers and seventeen destroyers was supposed to join the convoy off 
Tobruk, but on 14 June it was attacked by German Ju 87s and Ju 88s, which 
sank two freighters and damaged two more. The German 3rd Torpedo-Boat 
Flotilla also sank the cruiser Newcastle and one destroyer. Towards evening 
the bulk of the Italian fleet under Admiral Iachino, including the battleships 
Littorio and Vittorio Veneto, two heavy and two light cruisers, and twelve des- 
troyers, headed south. Vian, feeling that the odds were too great, suggested 
turning back, but Harwood insisted that the convoy get to Malta at all costs. 
On 15 June, therefore, Vian kept his fifty-odd ships cruising to and fro for 
hours under heavy enemy attack. That evening he at last received Harwood’s 
permission to turn east and headed back to Alexandria. This operation cost 
the British a total of one cruiser and three destroyers. On the Italian side, the 
Littorio sustained two minor hits and the cruiser Trento was sunk by a British 
submarine.° 


7 Roskill, Navy at War, 216; id., War at Sea, ii. 57-8. 
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By the end of July the threat from the air had declined to such an extent 
that the British roth Submarine Flotilla was able to return to Malta,'’® and 
in August Harwood attempted to shepherd another convoy to Malta, this 
time from the west only (Operation Pedestal under Vice-Admiral Syfret). 
This convoy, which sailed from Scotland, was the largest Malta convoy ever. 
It consisted of 14 transports, the new American tanker Ohio, one aircraft- 
carrier with Spitfires on board, and a covering force of 3 fleet carriers (Vic- 
tortious, Indomitable, Eagle), 2 battleships, 7 cruisers, and 24 destroyers. The 
Mediterranean Fleet tried—unsuccessfully—to simulate an eastern convoy in 
the eastern Mediterranean. Near the Balearics on 11 August Furious launched 
37 Spitfires destined for Malta and then turned back. That afternoon the 
carrier Eagle was sunk by a German submarine (U-73), and on the after- 
noon of 12 August the convoy was attacked by some 80 torpedo- and dive- 
bombers based in Sardinia. Indomitable’s flight deck was so badly damaged 
that launching became impossible. Attacks on the convoy by submarines, E- 
boats, and German bombers continued without a break throughout 12 and 
13 August; the E-boats alone accounted for 1 cruiser, which was scuttled, 
and 5 freighters, of which 4 sank. Only 3 of the 14 merchantmen and the 
badly damaged Ohio, which ultimately sank in harbour, reached Malta on 
13 August, and one more freighter arrived there the following day. In spite 
of all these setbacks, the island’s effectiveness had been secured for some 
time to come by the receipt of 32,000 tonnes of supplies and 15,000 tonnes 
of fuel." 

In the ensuing period the British naval authorities devoted even greater 
consideration to ways of assisting the Eighth Army by sea. On the night of 
13-14 September 1942 a landing was attempted at Tobruk by 350 Marines 
from the destroyers Sikh and Zulu, as well as 150 army personnel from mo- 
tor launches, their aim being to capture the fortress in conjunction with a 
commando operation from the landward side. The landing was foiled by the 
German defenders’ concentrated fire. The anti-aircraft cruiser Coventry and 
both destroyers were sunk by a hail of shells and bombs from German anti- 
aircraft guns and German and Italian aircraft, and the commando operation 
was equally unsuccessful. On 23 October Montgomery launched his offensive 
at El Alamein, and Malta-based submarines and aircraft stepped up their 
attacks on Italian supply-convoys to Africa. Malta itself continued to be sup- 
plied by Welshman and submarines, and more Spitfires were flown there by 
Furious at the end of October. During the period 17 October-20 November 
the Mediterranean Fleet succeeded in getting a convoy of four freighters from 
Alexandria to Malta unscathed—only one cruiser was damaged and had to turn 
back—with cover provided by the 15th Cruiser Squadron under Rear-Admiral 
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Power (3 light cruisers, 10 destroyers; Operation Stone Age). This meant that 
the island could be ‘regarded as relieved’.'” 


In the autumn of 1941, hoping to reduce the drain on Axis supply shipments, 
Hitler had instructed Admiral D6nitz, C.-in-C. U-Boats, to dispatch some 
German submarines to the Mediterranean. Six boats sneaked through the 
Strait of Gibraltar in September and another ten at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and soon afterwards, as already mentioned, they sank the Ark Royal and 
Barham. Although D6nitz regretted sending submarines into the Mediter- 
ranean at the expense of the ‘tonnage war’ in the Atlantic, he pronounced their 
deployment there ‘unavoidable’'* in view of Panzerarmee Afrika’s predica- 
ment. On 22 November 1941 the Naval War Staff even ordered the bulk of its 
front-line submarines to deploy in the Mediterranean and west of the Strait 
of Gibraltar to counter the current British ‘Crusader’ offensive, the threat of 
an Anglo-Gaullist landing in French North Africa, and the loss of the Axis 
position in the Mediterranean. It regarded ‘our preservation of a West [i.e. 
North-West] African lodgement . . . as a prerequisite of winning the war as a 
whole’. Hitler, who considered the Mediterranean an area ‘vital to the conti- 
nuation of the war’, requested on 27 October 1941 that British supply-routes 
to Tobruk and Malta be severed by creating two submarine-blockade zones 
(Crete—Tobruk and Sicily—Sardinia—North Africa). '* 

On 29 November the Naval War Staff laid it down that fifteen submarines 
should maintain a permanent patrol-line on either side of the Strait of Gibral- 
tar, and that a further ten should do likewise in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Because this would have brought submarine warfare in the Atlantic to a halt, 
especially as boats that had once entered the Mediterranean would find it hard 
to leave there because of the currents prevailing in the Strait, Dénitz strongly 
opposed this measure but took some time to get his way.'* On 15 December 
1941 Raeder even informed Hitler that it was his ‘intention’ to dispatch 50 
submarines to the Mediterranean, stationing 20 in the east and 30 in the west 
and near Gibraltar. On this reckoning only 28 boats would have been available 
for the Atlantic,'® but things did not go as far as that. The average number of 
U-boats in the Mediterranean during the first three months of 1942 was 21. 
This figure fell to 15 in September but rose to 22 in January and February 
1943."" 

On 1 January 1942 there were 21 German submarines on patrol in the 
Mediterranean, their principal targets being the British convoys from Suez and 
Alexandria that sailed along the North African coast between the Suez Canal 

' Roskill, Navy at War, 237-8; Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, Chronology, 257, 270-1, 279 
(quote). On the ‘Torch’ landing, which also formed part of the war at sea, see sect. V.Iv.1(a) 
at n. 30 above. 'S See sect. II].11.1(b) at n. 61 (Rahn); Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 153 (quote). 

™ Skl. to OK W/WESt B.Nr. Ib 1515/41, ‘Fiithrer Conferences’, 12 Sept. 1941; Hitler to Fricke, 
ibid., 27 Oct. 1941. 

'S Donitz, Zehn Jahre, 154 ff. See sect. II].111.1(b) at n. 65 (Rahn). 

'e “Fiihrer Conferences’, 12 Dec. 1941. '7 See above, Table II1.111.1. 
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and Tobruk and skirted the Syrian coast as well. Their point of main effort 
was the Eastern Mediterranean, where they divided their time between torpedo 
attacks and minelaying operations.'* In the first six months of 1942 German 
submarines sank the British cruisers Naiad and Hermione, the seaplane tender 
Medway, 5 destroyers, and 12 freighters or tankers. Between July and October 
they attacked British convoys to Malta in the western Mediterranean, where 
their greatest success was the sinking of the aircraft-carrier Eagle. 

Before and during the Allied landings in North-West Africa all available 
Axis submarines were deployed against concentrations of shipping. Stationed 
in the Balearics—Algiers area and east thereof were 12 Mediterranean-based 
boats, 7 freshly imported from the Atlantic, and 21 Italian, while 25 German 
boats patrolled the Atlantic approaches to the Moroccan coast and Gibraltar. 
Instructed to attack regardless of the danger of operating in shallow waters, 
they scored substantial successes'? but sustained heavy losses as well. Be- 
tween 7 and 14 November German submarines in the Mediterranean sank 
2 destroyers, the escort vessel Stork, and 7 transports totalling 61,235 GRT, 
while Italian submarines sank a minesweeper and an already bomb-damaged 
freighter of 16,632 GRT, but 6 submarines, 5 German and 1 Italian, were lost. 
Although the boats off the Atlantic coast were very successful too, Dénitz 
found the resources invested disproportionate to the results obtained, consi- 
dering that the boats had been withdrawn from the Atlantic at a time when 
convoys there were being less heavily escorted because of current landing op- 
erations. Having managed to get the number of submarines west of Gibraltar 
reduced to 12 by the end of November, he secured permission for the said 
boats, which were already in the sea area west of the Azores, to go hunting 
for American transports. Subsequently, on 23 December, the Naval War Staff 
released them from their commitment to combating Allied supply-routes in 
the Mediterranean. 

In January and February 1943 the submarines in the Mediterranean con- 
tinued to operate against shipping bound for Algeria, later concentrating on 
supplies for the British Eighth Army in Tripolitania. During one such opera- 
tion U-617 sank the celebrated minelayer Welshman and four small merchant- 
men. German submarines lost in the Mediterranean between 1 January 1942 
and 31 January 1943 amounted to 16.”° 

Less spectacular but worthy of mention are the operations undertaken in the 
Mediterranean by German E-boats. The 3rd and 7th Torpedo-Boat Flotillas 
were in action there from November 1941 and autumn 1942 respectively. 


18 Fid.U. [OC Submarines] Italy, who was based in Rome (subordinate to German Naval HQ, 
Adm. Weichold), had been Actg. Lt.-Com. Oehrn from Nov. 1941 and, from Feb. 1942, Capt./RA 
Kreisch. 

'° Details of successful German submarine operations in the Mediterranean, 1942-3, in Roh- 
wer, Axis Submarine Successes, 229 ff. 

20 Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, ii. 172/3, 291/185; Salewski. Seekriegsleitung, ii. 
52 ff., 159, 119 ff., 164 ff., 179 ff.; Greiselis, Das Ringen, 76, 78, 85; Dénitz, Zehn Jahre, 358-9, 
273, 276 ff.; see Alman, Graue Wolfe, 93, 144. 
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Extremely vulnerable to bad weather, these craft were used primarily for lay- 
ing mines and explosive buoys, but they also scored notable successes when 
attacking with torpedoes.”! 


2. THE SUPPLY PROBLEM 


(See Diagram V.v1.1 and Table V.v1.1) 


Taking 1941 as a example, Bernd Stegemann has given a detailed account of 
how difficult it is, on the basis of known statistics, to determine the precise 
losses sustained by supply-ships sailing between Italy and Libya.”? Published 
Italian and documented German statistics differ appreciably, and it must be 
left to special studies to resolve the discrepancies between them. The following 
remarks can thus be no more than a trend analysis illustrating the interdepen- 
dence of Italian marine transport capacity, British sinkings, and land operations 
by Panzerarmee Afrika. 


TABLE V.vi.1. Losses and Landings of Shipments to Libya 
December 1941-fanuary 1943 
Year Month Losses(GRT) Cargoes (t.) 


For German forces Total 
(dispatched/discharged) (dispatched/discharged) 


1941 Dec. 375747 11,793/10,275 47,680/39,092 

1942 Jan. 18,839 19,948/19,943 65,614/65,570 
Feb. 15,842 29,087/29,087 59,468/58,965 
Mar. 8,729 19,134/13,276 57,541/47,588 
Apr. 5,516 56,727/5,883 151,578/150,389 
May 12,392 34,675/31,787 93,188/86,849 
June 15,666 11,976/8,267 41,519/32,327 
July 6,339 35,095/32,060 97,794/91,491 
Aug. 50,562 30,936/22,178 77,224/51,055 
Sept. 22,041 36,664/31,763 98,965/77,526 
Oct. 41,409 21,799/11,669 83,695/46,738 
Nov. 17,970 32,983/23,255 85,970/63,736 
Dec. 17,304 3,075/1,167 12,981/6,151 

1943 = Jan. 16,306 168/33 487/152 


Source: La marina italiana, i, table xLrx c—e, 117 ff.; table Lit c, 134-5. 


According to Table V.v1.1, which is taken from a recent Italian source, ship- 
ments for the Wehrmacht (landings in Libya, column 3, lower figure) almost 

>! Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, ii. 172/5; Kemnade, Afrika-Flotille, passim and 
510-11. 

22) Germany and the Second World War, iii.’ 716-17; see above, sect. V.11.3 n. 249. 
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doubled between December 1941 and January 1942 and almost trebled in 
February. It was this improved situation, which was, admittedly, relative to 
poor figures in preceding months but might have suggested the possibility of 
a rapid increase in deliveries, that encouraged Rommel to launch his surprise 
offensive aimed at the reconquest of Cyrenaica, which began on 28 January. A 
marked decline in landings during March was followed in April by the high- 
est figure for the entire year, and a very high level was maintained in May as 
well. The air offensive against Malta, which attained its greatest intensity be- 
tween 30 March and 28 April, was instrumental here. In view of this—again, 
relatively—favourable level of shipments, Rommel on 26 May launched his 
major assault on the Ghazalah Line, which heralded the capture of Tobruk. 
Given his ever-precarious supply situation, he had to make the most of his 
comparatively favourable circumstances and hope to remedy any shortfall—as 
he so often did—by raiding the enemy’s well-stocked depots. The end of the 
air offensive against Malta is reflected by the drastic decline in landings during 
June, which were even lower than in December 1941, but Rommel nevertheless 
managed to take Tobruk on 20-1 June 1942 and carry out his swift advance 
to El] Alamein. Shipments in July rose again to the May level but markedly 
declined during August. In September, when Rommel was endeavouring to 
outflank Alam Halfa, they regained the July level. Italian losses of shipping 
space rose sharply in August and October (column 2). Correspondingly, land- 
ings for the German forces (column 3) fell by almost two-thirds in October 
(Montgomery’s breakthrough battle began at the end of the month), doubled 
again in November, and then plummeted for good. In December, when the 
Panzerarmee was withdrawing to Buyarat, only just over 1,000 tonnes reached 
the German forces in Libya, and by January 1943, even though the colony was 
not evacuated until the end of the month and the beginning of February, this 
figure had fallen to a mere 33 tonnes. 


The ferrying of supplies by sea from Italy to North Africa was the respon- 
sibility of the Italian navy, whose surface vessels and submarines provided 
the requisite escorts. The ships sailed in convoy, and September 1942 saw the 
largest number of convoys ever dispatched: no fewer than 59 of them com- 
prising 91 transports escorted by 120 warships, though the vessels in question 
were small freighters. The Italian navy’s contribution to the African maritime 
supply-line was very substantial: it always employed more than one escort ves- 
sel per transport, a ratio never equalled on their own sea routes by the Allies.”? 
Convoy protection, to which the heaviest warships were also assigned, became 
the Italian navy’s principal function as time went by,”* and the German and 
Italian air forces provided additional cover. Most of the ships lost on the Africa 
run were sunk by British submarines. Next in order of success came British 
torpedo-planes, but losses attributable to surface ships were small and did not 


23 Rohwer, ‘Nachschubverkehr’, 105. 4 Bragadin, Italian Navy, 129. 
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play a significant role until December 1942 and January 1943, or after the 
Allied landings.”* 

The Germans and Italians organized their supplies separately, just as their 
armed forces, too, remained independent of each other. The Italians, of course, 
had to supply not only their troops in North Africa but the civil administration 
and, to some extent, the inhabitants of their Libyan colony across the water. 
The Wehrmacht maintained a supply organization of its own in Italy.?° There 
was an agreement with the host country that basic supplies for the German 
forces in North Africa should be obtained from Italy, and that only those items 
which Italy herself could not supply should be imported from the Reich. Fore- 
most among these imports was tank fuel, because Italian fuel was unsuited to 
German tanks. Other imports naturally included weapons and stores, ammuni- 
tion, vehicles and equipment, clothing, and the much-coveted supplementary 
rations that helped to vary the soldiers’ diet. In charge of procuring supplies in 
Italy and transporting them to the harbours was the Rome branch office of the 
Army Quartermaster-General (Qu. Rom) and its Abteilung Afrika-Transporte 
[African Shipments Section]. The Italian navy was responsible for conveying 
them by sea, as indicated above, and the German navy provided only a sup- 
port organization under the Deutscher Seetransportchef Italien [Head of Ger- 
man Marine Transport Italy] in Rome. The principal ports of embarkation 
were Naples and (from January 1943 onwards) Palermo; of discharge, Tripoli, 
Benghazi, Tobruk, and—later—Bizerta.”’ 

Because the Italian merchant marine soon became depleted by heavy losses 
sustained on the Africa run, German freighters berthed in Italian ports when 
war broke out were enlisted to help supply the German forces in North Africa. 
Of the 53 German transports employed for that purpose between 1941 and 
1943, 46 were lost, 12 of them—totalling 37,573 GRT—in 1942 alone.”® 


It has been interesting to speculate, ever since the disclosure of the Ultra secret, 
how far British radio intelligence was responsible for the Royal Navy’s suc- 
cessful attacks on Axis shipping. Alberto Santoni has shown”? that, although 
its share in them was very considerable, Ultra was not a ‘miracle weapon’ that 
might have enabled the sinkings to be, as it were, bureaucratically planned. 
The system had many defects, and evaluation presented problems throughout 
the relevant period. Of the ships lost on the Libya and Tunis routes (dis- 
counting losses attributable to mines), those sunk as a result of Ultra tip-offs 
amounted to only 39.8 per cent, or 42.1 per cent of the tonnage destroyed. A 
breakdown of the two routes reveals that Ultra was responsible for 35.3 per 
cent of the transports sunk on the Libya route and 50.8 per cent on the Tunis 
route, where traffic increased later on. 


25 Rohwer, ‘Nachschubverkehr’, 106 (table). 

26 On what follows see Stumpf, ‘Logistik’, 216 ff. 

27 On organization: Baum and Weichold, Krieg der ‘Achsenmdchte’, 126; Lohmann and Hilde- 
brand, Kriegsmarine, ii. 1'73/1 ff. 

28 Steinweg, Deutsche Handelsflotte, 44 ff. 2° Santoni, Ultra, 252 ff. 
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So most of the sinkings were not attributable to Ultra, which accounted for 
only half of them on the Tunis route. It was pointed out above, in connection 
with Montgomery’s generalship at and after Alamein,*® that even a sophis- 
ticated radio intelligence system has inherent flaws and can encourage novel 
forms of operational misinterpretation. Santoni further emphasizes that un- 
til December 1943 the British—who concentrated particularly on the Italian 
naval cipher—had great difficulty in picking out the most important enemy 
signals and facilitating a swift response by decoding them in order of priority. 
This led to delays and miscalculations. Santoni’s findings do, however, show 
that Ultra was generally successful and enhanced the Allied success rate: dur- 
ing the months when Ultra was not functioning, average monthly sinkings 
on the Libya run amounted to 2.5 ships; the corresponding figure for the 19 
months when Ultra was functioning (the end of June 1941 to the end of January 
1943) was 6.4. In this context too, therefore, one should not underestimate the 
contribution made by British radio intercepts to Montgomery’s victory. The 
monthly average on the Tunis run was 5.3 ships. 

Losses sustained on the Axis maritime supply-routes tend to obscure the 
successes achieved. Between June 1940 and January 1943, the shipments that 
reached Africa safely amounted to 80 per cent of vehicles, 88 per cent of 
weapons and equipment, and 81 per cent of other dry cargo; 82 per cent of 
the fuel destined for the German forces and as much as 86 per cent of other 
cargoes also arrived. Because of one or two unfortunate experiences, all troops 
were ferried by air from an early stage, so 91.6 per cent of them reached their 
destination.*! 

Responsibility for the Panzerarmee’s chronic shortage of supplies cannot, 
therefore, be attributed solely to losses incurred at sea. Quite as important as 
the maritime route were the overland convoys which, together with coastal 
shipping, had to cover the vast distances from Tripoli or Benghazi to the front 
(Tripoli is over 1,500 kilometres from the Egyptian frontier). The German 
divisions in North Africa were short of motor transport from the outset, and 
many German trucks did not get ferried across from Italy because there was 
never enough cargo space to meet all priorities. The goth Light Division 
possessed no motor transport vehicles of its own and had later, like the 164th, 
to be supplied by the armoured divisions. Thus the supply-convoys crawled 
day and night along the Via Balbia and the Egyptian coast road, progressively 
ramifying as they made for separate destinations over rough tracks whose 
names have passed into legend. The strain on drivers was as great as the 
mechanical wear and tear, and the combat formations’ perpetual shortage of 
fuel was aggravated by their transport vehicles’ own consumption. Bringing 
in fuel by air, an expedient to which the Germans resorted prior to Alamein 
and in Tunis, proved even more disadvantageous for the same reason. 


3° See above, sect. V.1v.2(b) at n.114. 
31 Rohwer, ‘Nachschubverkehr’, 105. 
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Martin van Creveld has advanced the theory that Rommel’s supply problems 
were attributable less to shipment by sea than to the difficulty of transporting 
supplies overland and the limited discharging capacity of the North African 
ports.*” There is a great deal of truth in this, undoubtedly, and it is certain 
that the combat troops’ supply situation was less directly affected in the first 
place by overseas shipment than by speed of unloading (dependent on how 
many dockers the Italians provided), transportation by road and track, and 
warehousing. It should, on the other hand, be borne in mind that supplies were 
quite satisfactory in some respects, even at E] Alamein, and that they broke 
down in the operationally vital sector of tank fuel. In order to launch a major 
armoured operation in a responsible manner, i.e. in the certain knowledge 
that if it failed, which was always on the cards, one’s men would not become 
sitting ducks, it was essential to have enough fuel in reserve.** Unless this 
operational reserve could be replenished—and at Alamein Rommel was hoping 
for the arrival of some tankers (in the end, only one)—all major offensive 
operations had to be renounced. The Panzerarmee’s striking power dwindled 
after Alam Halfa, and during the retreat it often had to dispense with local 
armoured thrusts. Thus, shipment by sea remained of prime importance where 
operationally effective supplies—fuel, arms, ammunition—were concerned. 
What counted was not so much that the supply system as a whole functioned, 
but that operationally effective supplies eventually ran out. 

But there was another fundamental problem. Because of insufficient cargo 
space and the Italian escort vessels’ shortage of fuel, which even German 
deliveries failed to relieve,** vast quantities of supplies destined for the Pan- 
zerarmee piled up in Italian ports and were never ferried across. It never 
proved possible in 1942 to effect a thoroughgoing increase in supplies and 
reinforce the Panzerarmee as Rommel had so often requested. The overriding 
answer to this problem is that the Axis partners had drained their resources by 
1942, and for manifest reasons. Prompted by political considerations, Hitler 
had always acknowledged the Italian claim to ‘mare nostro’ to be the bedrock 
of Mussolini’s regime. The Mediterranean and its peripheral territories he 
regarded as Italian areas of expansion and theatres of war, and it was only 
with reluctance that he intervened there—in the Balkans and North Africa— 
as a means of securing his southern flank and retaining the allegiance of his 
principal European ally. Hitler’s own objectives lay in the east, but his Russian 
blitzkrieg had been transformed into a war of attrition by the onset of winter 
in 1941. By 1942, therefore, he was bereft of choice where the disposition of 
his military resources was concerned: they were all being consumed by the war 
in the east. Thus, Rommel was assigned to safeguard the southern flank with 
a minimum of forces and retain it as a basis for future options. 

2 Creveld, Supplying War, 186 ff. 

33 The army’s fuel status was directly dependent on fluctuations in shipments because long-term 


stockpiling was impossible. See Stumpf, ‘Logistik’, 230-1. 
34 Meier-Doérnberg, Olversorgung, 63 ff., 78 ff. 
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He failed in his bold endeavour to keep these aims alive by conquering 
Egypt, and it must with hindsight be doubted whether he could ever have 
accomplished them. All that could be done after the battles of E] Alamein was 
to preserve the regional status quo for as long as possible; in other words, to 
contain the Allies and ensure that Mussolini remained in power and Italy in the 
war. The fate of the Axis and of British supremacy in the Mediterranean was 
decided at El] Alamein. Although this was anything but a secondary decision, 
it did not seal the fate of the Third Reich. For the moment, the decisive 
battleground continued to lie in the east, where, in the spring of 1942, the 
Wehrmacht had embarked on its second attempt to vanquish the Soviet Union. 


PART VI 


The War against the Soviet Union 1942-1943 


BERND WEGNER 
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I. Hitler’s ‘Second Campaign’: Military 
Concept and Strategic Foundations 


1. THE DECISION FOR OPERATION BLUE 


(See Map V1.1.2) 


On 5 April 1942 the Fihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
issued a directive laying down in rough outline the objective and course of 
the operation planned against the Soviet Union for the summer of that year.' 
Known as Directive No. 41, this was a version, ‘heavily revised’ by Hitler 
and reworked chiefly in the sections concerning the main operation, of a draft 
submitted to him the previous day by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff. This 
draft, in turn, was based on the results of a situation conference at the Ftihrer’s 
Headquarters on 28 March, at which Colonel-General Halder, the Chief of 
the Army General Staff, had reported on the army’s intended deployment 
and met with Hitler’s approval in principle.” Accordingly, the objective of the 
German operation was ‘definitively to destroy what vital defensive strength 
was left to the Soviets and, as far as possible, to deprive them of the most 
important energy sources for their war effort’. To that end, ‘while adhering 
to the original basic outline of the eastern campaign . . . and holding back the 
army’s centre, Leningrad [was to be] made to fall in the north’ and a land link 
established with the Finns. ‘On the southern wing of the army’s front, however, 
the breakthrough to the Caucasus’ was to be forced. As, in view of strength 
and transport conditions, the envisaged objectives could be achieved only ‘one 
sector at a time’, the main effort of the operation was initially to be made in 
the southern sector of the eastern front, with the intention ‘of annihilating the 
enemy on the near side of the Don, in order then to gain the oil sites in the 
Caucasian region and the crossing of the Caucasus itself’. The strikes aiming at 
Leningrad and Ingermanland, on the other hand, were to be made dependent 
on local developments and the availability of sufficient forces. 

For the preparation of the main operation in the south, Hitler demanded 
a general ‘tidying up and consolidation of the situation’, in order to free as 
many troops as possible, ‘while nevertheless being equal to any attack on the 
remaining fronts with a minimum of involvement of forces’. Moreover, the 
next specific task was defined as the clearing up of the Kerch peninsula and 
the capture of Sevastopol, as well as the liquidation of the enemy’s penetration 
to both sides of Izyum. 


' Published in Hitler’s War Directives, No. 41. 
> KTB OKW ii/t. 316 (5 Apr. 1942); see also Halder, Diaries, 28 Mar. 1941. The draft directive 
submitted to Hitler can no longer be found. 
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As it was not expected that all the forces needed for the main operation 
on the southern sector would be available from the start, while, on the other 
hand, a maximum concentration of army and air forces was to be ensured at 
the crucial spots, it was planned to execute the main operation in the form 
of a series of mutually supplementary partial attacks, staggered from north 
to south; the aim of these would be to encircle and destroy the enemy by 
outflanking movements initiated at an early stage, on the model of the twin 
battle of Vyazma and Bryansk in October 1941. For the first of these partial 
operations, a breakthrough was to be attempted from the area south of Orel 
in the direction of Voronezh, with the objective of occupying that city. From 
there, the armoured and motorized formations would continue their southward 
attack along the Don, thus supporting a second breakthrough driven from the 
Kharkov area towards the east. In a third phase the forces advancing down 
the Don were to link up in the Stalingrad area with formations pushing from 
the Taganrog—Artemovsk area eastward across the Donets. In any case an 
attempt must be made ‘to reach Stalingrad itself, or at least to bring the city 
under fire from heavy artillery, so that it may no longer be of any use as an 
industrial or communications centre’ .’ 

For assessing German intentions and objectives for the summer of 1942, 
Directive No. 41 is, in more than one sense, a document of central importance. 
For one thing, it testifies to Hitler’s determination once more—as in 1941—to 
bring about the strategic decision of the war by a main effort in the eastern 
theatre, or at least to prepare for it there. ‘War will be decided in the east’ is how 
Halder jotted down the outcome of the big situation conference on 28 March 
1942 which led to Directive No. 41.* In view of the fundamentally changed 
conditions of the war, this was by no means a self-evident decision. The failure 
of the German blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union, along with Japan’s and 
America’s entry into the war, the bogging down of the Soviet winter offensive, 
and the interruption enforced by the muddy period in the east—all these 
virtually demanded a rethinking of the overall strategic situation during the 
first few months of 1942. The war had evidently once more reached one of 
those crucial moments when a lot of things were possible and little seemed 
certain. Surely then, if ever, the moment had arrived to correct strategic mis- 
assessments and consider other alternatives which might be more appropriate 
to the now irrevocably global character of the war? Some of these thoughts 
are reflected in a memorandum submitted by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
as early as mid-December; this played through the strategic options of the 
Anglo-Saxon sea powers following the opening of the Pacific theatre of war, 
together with recommendations for Germany’s further conduct of the war. 
Accordingly, while the land operations in the east ‘necessary for the rounding 
off of an economically viable and militarily and politically defendable power- 
sphere’ were to be concluded as quickly as possible, the idea of any further 
advance towards the east was to be abandoned in favour of an operation pushing 


’ Hitler’s War Directives, Directive No. 41. * Halder, Diaries, 28 Mar. 1941. 
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southwards across the Caucasus, encircling Turkey, down to the Suez Canal 
and the Persian Gulf.° 

Similar ideas, pointing beyond a Eurocentric land war, had repeatedly been 
considered since the autumn of 1940,° but always only on condition that the 
war with the Soviet Union had first been successfully concluded. However, 
now that a rapid collapse of the enemy in the east was no longer to be expected, 
they increasingly acquired the character of an alternative strategic approach. 
This emerged most clearly in the reflections of the Naval War Staff, which 
took up and further developed the basic idea of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand memorandum of December.’ In view of an increasing stabilization of 
the situation in the Mediterranean, and subsequently on the eastern front, 
and in the expectation of an imminent Japanese capture of Singapore (which 
occurred on 14 February 1942), by February these ideas took on the shape of a 
global strategic ‘grand plan’. Following Raeder’s verbal exposition of its main 
features to Hitler in a situation report on 13 February,’ this plan was reflected 
in a comprehensive situation report of the Naval War Staff on 20 February 
and in the resulting memorandum of 25 February.’ The centrepiece of the 
plan was the argument that the Middle East, especially the Suez and Basrah 
position as the hinge-pin of the British Empire, had, owing to the shift of 
forces in the Mediterranean and the simultaneous threat to British interests in 
the Indian—Pacific region, temporarily become the Achilles heel of the British 
war. From this fact, together with Japan’s interest in screening off its newly 
acquired sphere of interest against the west, emerged the historically unique 
chance of causing the collapse of the British Empire’s indispensable position in 
the Middle East, with its geostrategic, raw material (oil), and transport impor- 
tance, by means of a concerted pincer offensive of the Axis powers, conducted 
simultaneously through North Africa, the Caucasus, and the Indian Ocean, 
thereby establishing a sea link between Germany, Italy, and Japan.'® 

The Naval War Staff's ideas met with decisive rejection on the part of the 
Army High Command. Thus Halder on 12 June, after a conference with Vice- 
Admiral Fricke, noted in his diary: “The Naval Operations Staff’s picture of 
the war situation strays far from our sober view of the facts. Those people are 
dreaming in terms of continents.’'’ Halder’s strong language could not disguise 


5 OKW/WESt/Abt. L (IK Op), Minute of 14 Dec. 1941, Uberblick tiber die Bedeutung des 
Kriegseintritts der U.S.A. und Japans, 15 ff., BA-MA RH 2/1521. 

* Most recently on the occasion of a conference at OQu I on 24 Oct. 1941: see KTB OKW i. 
1072-3 (doc. 105); also Germany and the Second World War, iii. 624 ff. 

7 See Betrachtung der allgemeinen strategischen Lage nach Kriegseintritt Japan/USA, Dec. 
1941, published in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 235 ff. 

* ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 13 Feb. 1942. 

° See (also on the following passage) the Naval War Staff’s situation assessment of 20 Feb. 1942, 
BA-MA RM 6/385, and its memorandum of 25 Feb. 1942, published in Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, 
ili. 262 ff. The concept of the ‘grand plan’ is used here in line with Salewski, ibid. ii. 72 ff. 

'© On the background see Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 72 ff.; Schreiber, Revisionismus, 330 ff.; 
Hauner, India, 382 ff.; Reuth, Entscheidung, 143 ff. 
" Halder, Diaries, 12 June 1942. 
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the fact that scarcely a year earlier, when it was still thought that the Soviet 
Union would shortly collapse, the army command had, for its part, considered 
an offensive to be launched ‘both from Cyrenaica and through Anatolia, and 
perhaps also... from the Caucasus against Persia’ against the land bridge be- 
tween the Nile and the Euphrates, and had ordered a study to be prepared on 
those lines.'” Only because of growing complications on the eastern front was 
this intention, approved by Hitler and laid down in Directive No. 32, shelved 
‘for the time being’ at the beginning of November.'* The Army High Com- 
mand’s reservations about the ‘grand plan’ were therefore due not so much to 
a rejection on principle of such far-reaching enterprises as to a more cautious 
assessment of the situation. To begin with, the British forces in the Middle 
East, while scant, were considered adequate for protecting the region even 
against a double threat from North Africa and the Caucasus.'* Secondly, Ger- 
man capacities, regarding both supply shipments in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the feasibility of an operation across Turkey, were assessed considerably 
more pessimistically than in the Naval War Staff.'* A decisive aspect of the 
question of the war in the east was that the concept of the naval command by 
no means made superfluous a German push towards and across the Caucasus, 
but on the contrary explicitly demanded it as a complement to the planned ad- 
vance through North Africa.'® Halder, however, considered a trans-Caucasian 
operation ‘no longer possible’ in the current year; a postponement of the Suez 
operation until 1943, on the other hand, would—as the Naval War Staff also 
warned—give the enemy time to reinforce his Middle Eastern defensive front 
and would presumably then call for considerably greater German forces.'” In 
point of fact, one of the principal weaknesses of the ‘grand plan’ was the im- 
possibility of a synchronized scheduling of the partial offensives necessary for 
a promising concentric offensive against the Middle East. This was played 
down by the Naval War Staff, where the immense difficulties on the southern 
sector of the eastern front and in the Black Sea were—according to Halder— 
underrated with ‘criminal unconcern’ and where it was pretended that ‘it all 


" Tbid., 3 July 1941; extracts from the ‘Studie Caucasus’ (BA-MA RH 2/50) are published in 
KTB OKW i. 1038 ff. (doc. 84); also Hillgruber, Strategie, 543-4. 

'S Halder, Diaries, 8 Nov. 1941. In point of fact, the British government expected such a thrust 
across the Caucasus at an early date. See Gilbert, Finest Hour, 1143. 

'* See two studies by Abt. Fremde Heere West of 16 Jan. 1942 (Méglichkeiten der britischen 
Kriegfithrung im Mittleren Osten im Jahre 1942, 17-18) and 22 Jan. 1942 (Beurteilung der 
britisch-amerikanischen Manahmen in Ostasien . . ., 5-6), both BA-MA RM 7/259. 

'S Genst.d.H./Gen.Qu., Abt. Heeresversorgung, 25 Feb. 1942, on the supply situation in Africa; 
Marine-Verb.Offz. zum OKH/Genst.d.H., B.-Nr. 29/42 g.Kdos., Chefs., report to Naval War 
Staff of 4 Apr. 1942, both BA-MA RM 7/240. 

‘© This emerges from both the naval command’s memorandum of Dec. 1941 (as n. 7) and that 
of 25 Feb. 1942 (as n. 9). On the other hand, as shown mainly by the Naval War Staff’s situation 
assessment of 20 Feb. (as n. g), the thrust across North Africa was credited with greater strategic 
importance. 

'7 See OKM/1. SkI to Befehlshaber Dt. Marinekommando Italien, 20 Apr., on Operation Aida, 
BA-MA RM 7/240. 
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just depends on what we like to do and when, in order to push through on the 
land route over the Caucasus’.'® 

The concept of the Naval War Staff therefore represented not so much an 
alternative to the main operation planned in the east for 1942 as a perspec- 
tive for its continuation. It is therefore not surprising that Hitler, though long 
resolved on the Caucasus operation, did not roundly reject the ideas of the 
Naval War Staff’s memorandum—submitted to him on 7 March—but ‘basi- 
cally’ approved them and showed an inclination to risk the Suez enterprise, 
if possible, before the year was out.'? Without in any way questioning the 
priority of the operation against the Volga and the Caucasus, Hitler with his 
approval merely confirmed his willingness—repeatedly stated about that time, 
e.g. in conversation with Oshima, Matsuoka, and the Indian nationalist leader 
Chandra Bose’*°—in the event of the success of that operation, to grasp the 
opportunity of a possible trans-Caucasian advance into the Middle East. In 
no way, however, did Hitler’s consent suggest his agreement to the strategic 
rethinking demanded by the Naval War Staff. Instead he made it clear to the 
naval command that the execution and timing of such an enterprise would de- 
pend ona multiplicity of premisses outside the Naval War Staff’s judgement. 
Any preliminary planning should ‘therefore be confined to internal studies by 
the naval authorities’; there was to be no participation by Commander South, 
the Panzerarmee Afrika, or any other army or Luftwaffe agencies, let alone 
Italian staffs.71 Even though the Naval War Staff was reluctant so quickly to 
give up its struggle to realize its concept,”’ for Hitler the matter, for the time 
being, was closed. 

Although the operations plan laid down in Hitler’s directive of 5 April— 
notwithstanding all the changes in the overall situation—confirms his intention 
once more to direct the main effort of the German war to the struggle against 
the Soviet Union, it also reveals a major shift of the main effort within the 
theatre of war. Whereas the 1941 offensive was initially launched by three 
army groups and subsequently, at the urgent request of the army command, 
concentrated on a push towards Moscow, it was now—making allowance for 
the diminished combat value of the eastern army—to be limited from the outset 
to just one area of the front, the southern sector. The prime objectives in this 
were the elimination of the Soviet armament centres and traffic junctions in the 
Stalingrad area, and, in particular, the seizure of the huge oilfields of Maykop, 
Groznyy, and Baku on the northern slope of the Caucasus. 

The importance of that oil deposit had long been known. Even in the final 
phase of the First World War the oil deposits of Baku, in view of Germany’s 


'S Halder, Diaries, 12 June 1942. 

1, Skl/Ib, minute of 15 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/2509, fo. 60. 

20 Staatsmanner, ii. 34, 76-7, 83. 

*! Directive OKM/1. Skl, Ib to Dt. Marinekommando Italien, 24 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RM 
7/240, fos. 92-3. 

»2 A significant letter from Ib/1. Skl of 14 Apr 1942 to Lt.-Cmdr. Heinz ABmann, BA-MA RM 
7/240, fos. 142 ff. 
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difficult situation regarding raw materials, had aroused the interests of the 
Supreme Army Command. In order to safeguard their exploitation against 
the threat of Turkish and especially British capture, some formations had 
been dispatched to Tbilisi (Tiflis) in the early summer of 1918, reinforced 
by September to some 19,000 men.”* Associated with that mission even then, 
in addition to immediate German interest in raw materials (crude oil and 
manganese ore), were far-reaching strategic hopes directed against the British 
position in the Middle East. Ludendorff, at least, influenced by von Seeckt and 
Lossow, regarded the Caucasian region as a suitable basis of operations for a fu- 
ture German—Turkish reconquest of Baghdad, if not indeed as a ‘springboard 
for a potential later operation against India’.?* When such dreams evaporated 
with the armistice of 11 November, it turned out that the Caucasus expedi- 
tion was also a failure in economic terms. Instead of strengthening Germany’s 
raw-material basis, it had wasted away Germany’s strength—not because the 
importance of Baku oil had not been recognized, but because the conditions 
and possibilities of its extraction and transportation had been fundamentally 
misjudged.’® 

It may be assumed that the lesson of Germany’s First World War Caucasian 
enterprise were part of the background of those men”® who, a quarter-century 
later, once more placed that region at the focus of their strategic plans. At 
any rate, the episode of 1918, in approach and objective, in the constellation 
of interests of the parties involved, and in the concomitant difficulties and 
errors, reveals some remarkable parallels with the events to be discussed in 
subsequent chapters of this volume. Ludendorff’s assessment of Caucasian oil 
as crucial to the outcome of the war was certainly shared by Hitler in equal, 
and possibly even greater, measure.”” Nor was he alone in his assessment in 
1941-2, any more than the earlier First Quartermaster-General had been, who 
realized that his view was shared by the British and Turkish general staffs, and 
indeed also by Trotsky.** Thus at the turn of 1939-40, when the German— 
Soviet alliance still seemed intact, the British and French governments had 
already been considering military measures against German oil supplies from 
the Caucasus and instructed their general staffs to prepare appropriate plans. 
Among steps under discussion was support for separatist aspirations among 
the Islamic Caucasian nations, as well as the forcible blocking of oil transports 
across the Black Sea. Primarily, however, direct military action (preferably in 
the form of air raids) was being considered against the Caucasian raw-material 

23 On the background see the analyses (on some points differing in their interpretation) in 
Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, 738-57, Baumgart, Ostpolitik, 174-207, and Zurrer, Kaukasien, 
here esp. 32 ff., go—1, 161 ff. 

*4 Ludendorff, quoted by Baumgart, ‘Kaspi-Unternehmen’, 64. 

25 Baumgart, ibid. 54; Ziirrer, Kaukasien, 169-70. 

26 "This assumption is supported by the fact that, even after the First World War, Transcaucasia 
continued to be of considerable economic importance for Germany: see Ziirrer, Kaukasien, 161 ff. 

27 As early as 1928 Hitler in his Secret Book, 157, supported the view that the Russian oil deposits 


‘today have the same importance once possessed by iron and coal mines in past centuries’. 
28 See Baumgart, ‘Kaspi-Unternehmen’, 53, 69 ff., 71 ff. 
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centres.*? By destroying the Baku oilfields it was hoped, in Chamberlain’s 
words, to kill two birds with a single stone: ‘paralysing Russia’s economic 
structure and effectively preventing her from carrying out military operations 
outside her own territory, but also... denying Germany supplies of oil of 
which she was very much in need’.*° Significantly, it was this last expectation, 
according to which Germany was to be robbed of a basis for the continuation 
of the war and thus compelled to yield rapidly, that was questioned by the 
British chiefs of staff, with the result that the project was dropped.*' 

The question of a preventive elimination of the Caucasian energy sources 
was soon to become acute again, this time from another angle, and to confirm 
the central importance of that region in the strategic calculations of the bel- 
ligerent powers. Since November 1940 Churchill had been allowing for the 
possibility of a future German attempt to seize Baku and the Caspian region; 
this would compel the Soviet Union to offer armed resistance, as its population 
would starve to death without the oil which was indispensable to its agriculture. 
Despite this realization—or possibly just because of it—the British government 
did not shrink from threatening, at the beginning of June 1941, that it would 
itself destroy the oil installations at Baku in the event that the Soviet Union, 
in order to avoid war with Germany, proved too ready to meet Germany’s 
economic and military demands. Preparations for appropriate air attacks were 
therefore initiated even before the opening of the German attack on the Soviet 
Union. A few weeks later, when the fronts had switched and a rapid German 
thrust towards the Caucasus seemed imminent, the British government even 
officially offered to the Soviet Union that, against a suitable compensation, it 
would eliminate the Caucasian oil wells. What had been a threat in June thus 
became an ‘offer of help’ in July—though Churchill himself very soon came 
to realize its unreasonable nature.*” 

British concerns about an early German push towards the Caucasus were by 
no means without foundation. As early as April 1939 the War Economy Staff in 
the Wehrmacht High Command had come to the conclusion that military force 
was ‘the only means of aiming at the greatest and most worthwhile objective— 
domination of Caucasia, the most colossal natural oil region of Europe’.*? 
Hitler, too, dreaming that Germany—in possession of Russia’s immeasurable 
wealth—would be undefeatable and able to wage wars even against entire con- 
tinents,** was particularly enthralled by the south of the Soviet Union: there 
everything was to be found ‘that is necessary for securing our living-space. A 
land flowing with milk and honey.’** However, at the situation conference on 


29 See Kahle, Kaukasusprojekt, 11 ff.; Bartel, Frankreich und die Sowjetunion, 319 ff. 
3° Quoted from Gilbert, Finest Hour, 198; see also Kahle, ‘Infiltrationsbemtihungen’. 
31 See Woodward, British Foreign Policy, i. 100-13; Lorbeer, Westmdchte, 68 ff., goff. 
Butler, Strategy, ii. 543-4; Hillgruber, Strategie, 442 ff. 
OKW, Wehrwirtschaftsstab, study of April 1939: Die Mineralélversorgung Deutschlands im 
Kriege, pts. 1 and 1, 30, BA-MA Wi/I 37. 
** Thus on g Jan. 1941, according to KTB OKW i. 258. 
35 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 107 (28 July 1941). 
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31 July 1940, when Hitler first set out his decision to overthrow the Soviet 
Union, a subsequent ‘limited drive’ against the Baku oil region received rather 
casual mention. Similarly, subsequent operational preparations by the army 
command—at a time when Germany’s supplies seemed assured at least for 
the time being—scarcely devoted much attention to the issue, even though the 
fundamental importance of Baku as an operational objective had again been 
emphasized in a study submitted in August 1940 by the Military Geography 
Department of the General Staff.*° However, the loss of Soviet mineral oil 
deliveries to be expected after a German attack,*’ the extension of military op- 
erations to the Balkans and the resulting additional consumption of fuel, the 
fact that oil imports from Romania were fluctuating, both for political reasons 
and on account of transport difficulties, and temporarily fell short of expec- 
tations, and finally the increasingly urgent demands for oil from Germany’s 
Italian ally—all these brought the question of an early seizure of the Caucasian 
oil deposits once more to the centre of interest. In particular, General Thomas, 
chief of the War Economy and Armaments Department, in a memorandum 
on ‘the defence-economy effects of an operation in the east’ in February 1941, 
emphasized the special importance attaching, for both the defending and the 
attacking sides, to the region south of the Don and Volga estuaries, including 
the Caucasus. Any German push to the Volga—Archangel line which left out 
that region would therefore enable the Soviet Union to supply its still viable 
industry east of that line with the very raw materials—crude oil and man- 
ganese ore—which were scarce even in the mineral-rich regions of the Urals 
and Siberia, and of which go and 60 per cent, respectively, were extracted in 
the Caucasian region. 

Otherwise, as Thomas pointed out, Germany as the attacker would gain 
possession of only about 1 per cent (=360,000 tonnes annually) of Soviet oil 
production—not nearly enough to supply Russian agriculture, ‘which is en- 
tirely dependent on mineral oil’, in the German-occupied territories, let alone 
to overcome the bottlenecks expected in the late summer of 1941 with regard 
to petrol and diesel fuel. In order to maintain the Wehrmacht’s operational 
capacity in the event of a prolonged war, and to ensure the exploitation of the 
occupied territories for Germany’s food supplies, it was therefore necessary for 
the region south of the Volga and Don estuaries, as well as the Caucasus, ‘to be 
included in the operation’.** The arguments of the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department did not fail to convince the Wehrmacht High Command, 
the Commissioner for the Four-year Plan, and Hitler himself. Within two 
weeks of the submission of his memorandum Thomas was certain of Goring’s 


%6 Halder, Diaries, 31 July 1940; see also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.2(a) 
at n. 86. 

37 After the conclusion of the German—Soviet economic agreement in Feb. 1940 these averaged 
about 60,000 t. per month; see Schustereit, ‘Mineraldllieferungen’, 347 (table 5). 

38 Wehrwirtschafts- und Ruistungsamt, memorandum, Die wehrwirtschaftlichen Auswirkun- 
gen einer Operation im Osten, 13 Feb. 1941, quoted from Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 
532. See also Gibbons, Soviet Industry, 200 ff. 
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support of the thesis ‘that an occupation of the Ukraine alone was worthless, 
and that the oil region of Baku must under all circumstances be gained as 
well’.*? At the beginning of May the Wehrmacht Operations Staff pointed out 
that from September onward a mineral oil shortfall of no less than 300,000 
tonnes a month had to be expected. 

In the meantime technical and organizational preparations had been put in 
hand by the War Economy and Armaments Department and the Commis- 
sioner for the Four-year Plan for the exploitation and processing of the Soviet 
petroleum deposit.*° Even the Operations Department in the Army General 
Staff, which normally had little understanding of economic problems, pro- 
ceeded in its plans—initiated even before the attack on the Soviet Union—for 
the period after the conclusion of Operation Barbarossa from the assumption 
of an early thrust against the Caucasus, initially visualized as being in the na- 
ture of a raid. It is astonishing in this connection how long Hitler, and even 
Halder, albeit with growing scepticism, believed in the possibility of execut- 
ing that thrust before the end of 1941. Thus Hitler on 23 July was hoping 
that German troops would stand on the Volga at the beginning of October, 
and a month later at Baku and Batumi. An instruction from the Chief of the 
Wehrmacht High Command the same day envisaged a thrust by the Fourth 
Armoured Army, reinforced by Armoured Groups 1 and 2, across the Don 
towards the Caucasus.*! The fact that Hitler and the Chief of the General 
Staff assigned totally different priorities to a thrust in that direction became 
obvious in August, or possibly earlier, when a decision on the concentration 
of forces on a single objective was overdue and led to open dissension between 
Hitler and Halder. With undisguised acerbity against the army’s plans, focused 
as these were entirely on Moscow as the operational objective, Hitler in his 
‘study’ of 22 August 1941 took the view ‘that the destruction or capture of vital 


*° Minute by Thomas of 27 Feb. 1941, of report to Géring on 26 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 
1716. 

#9 See Unterlagen fiir die Priifung eines Vorgehens gegen das kaukasische Olgebiet, annexe to 
OKW WESt/Abt. L (I Op), No. 44564/41 g.K. Chefs., 4 May, 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 577, and 
comment on this by WiRti-Amt of 19 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 93. Details in Germany and the 
Second World War, iv, sect. 1.111.2(c). 

*! Halder, Diaries, 23 July 1941; Chef OKW, Supplement to Directive No. 33 of 23 July 
1941 (Hitler’s Weisungen, 143; not in trans.). Altogether 10 divisions—including an armoured 
corps acting as an operations group ‘Caucasus-Persia’—were envisaged for the occupation and 
safeguarding of Caucasia; see Op.Abt. minute ‘on the occupation and safeguarding of Russian 
territory ... of 15 July 1941, published in KTB OKW i. 1022 ff. On the strategic value of the 
Caucasus issue during those months see also Gruchmann, Grofraumordnung, 102; Hoffmann, 
‘Gulf Region’, 65-6. 
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Sources. OKH/Lagekarten Ost 1:1,000,000, BA-MA, Kart RH 2 Ost 305, 393, 494; Geschichte 
des zweiten Weltkrieges, map vol., maps 44, 54, 58, 59, 62, 65. 
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Plans for Operation Blue Soviet expectations 
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raw-material sources is even more decisive than the occupation or destruction 
of industrial processing centres’, as these could be rebuilt within a relatively 
short space of time, whereas the loss of raw materials was practically irreplace- 
able. Along with the destruction of the Russian position on the Baltic, what 
mattered most was ‘the seizure of those Ukrainian territories, and those around 
the Black Sea, which in terms of food supplies and raw materials would re- 
present the prerequisites of any intended reconstruction of the Russian armed 
forces’. With this in mind, ‘the problem of Moscow substantially diminishes 
in importance’.*? By then, however, Hitler could no longer close his eyes to 
the fact that his war-economy strategy, buttressed as it was by a new study of 
the War Economy and Armaments Department,*? could no longer attain its 
objective by the end of the year and that a continuation of the operations in the 
spring of 1942 was now unavoidable.** Over the following weeks the relevant 
departments in the Army High Command worked out the planning basis of a 
spring operation into and across the Caucasus; these plans were harmonized 
at a conference in the office of Oberquartiermeister I on 24 October.** The 
fact that on the following day Hitler, in conversation with the Italian foreign 
minister, made no secret of the fact that his next operational objective was 
the region of the Caucasus*® proves his early commitment in this question. 
His fixation on the Caucasus option, always his favourite goal, caused him in 
the autumn of 1941 readily (it seems) to dispense with a meticulous in-depth 
examination of his strategic freedom of action. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that both Goring and the Naval War Staff had, in view of the mineral 
oil situation, repeatedly urged that at least Maykop—the smallest and nearest 
of the Caucasian oil regions—be captured before the end of the year whatever 
happened.*’ This, at any rate—like a breakthrough into the Stalingrad and 
Gorkiy area, the elimination of the armament centres there, and the cutting 
of the supply-lines running through that region—was also thought conceiv- 
able by the Army General Staff ‘under favourable conditions’ and considered 
worthy of an all-out effort.** The further conquest of the Caucasus all the way 


” Quoted from KTB OKW i. 1063-4, 1066; on the context see Germany and the Second World 
War, iv, sect. I1.1.1() at n. 213. 

*3 Mineral oil balance of 26 Aug. 1941; see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.v1.2 
at n. 99. 

“ Thus the OKW memorandum of 27 Aug. 1941, approved by Hitler, published in DGFP pb 
xiii, doc. 265. 

45 A ‘Studie Kaukasus’ by Op.Abt of OKH envisaged an advance to be made between Nov. 
1941 and Sept. 1942 in six operational phases, all the way to the Persia—Iraq frontier; see BA-MA 
RH 2/50, also KTB OKW i. 1072-3 (doc. 105). *6 See Staatsmdnner, i. 269. 

47 WiStab Ost—Chef des Stabes, minute of 13 Nov. 1941 on a conference with Goring on 8 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA Wi/I D 1222; on the Naval War Staff’s attitude see Meier-Dérnberg, Olversorgung, 
59; also Halder, Diaries, 6 Dec. 1941. 

48 Chief of Army General Staff to the chiefs of staff of army groups and armies, 7 Nov. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 20-4/279; see also OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op.) to OKH, Op. Abt., 11 Nov. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 578, fo. 162. Halder soon discovered at his conference with the chiefs of staff 
of army groups and armies at Orsha on 13 Nov. 1941 that this optimism was in no way shared at 
most of the headquarters in the field; see Reinhardt, Moskau, 139 ff. 
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to Russia’s southern frontier was then, according to Hitler’s own ideas, to be 
accomplished during March and April 1942.*° Anxious to gain an optimum 
jumping-off base—i.e. one as far forward as possible—even before the onset of 
the worst of the winter, Hitler still believed, in the second week of December, 
that he could expect Army Group South, within the framework of a great 
defensive operation, not only to capture Sevastopol “as soon as possible’, but 
additionally ‘given favourable weather to mount an attack during the winter 
for gaining the lower Don—Donets line’ and capture Rostov, in order thus to 
create ‘favourable conditions for the spring offensive against the Caucasus’.*° 
These hopes, as is well known, were very quickly shattered not by the in- 
clemency of the weather, but by the totally unexpected violence of the Soviet 
counter-offensives. 

In this exceedingly difficult situation a resumption of the operational in- 
tentions on the southern sector in 1942 seemed to Hitler not only logical, 
but indeed more urgent than ever before. Although the ‘oil gap’ forecast by 
Thomas and others for the autumn of 1941 had once more been avoided by in- 
creased imports from Romania, by a resolute cutback in civilian consumption, 
and also by the Wehrmacht’s unexpectedly high losses of motorized equip- 
ment, there was no doubt that the crisis had only been postponed and had 
to be expected in intensified form in 1942. Moreover, the pressure to achieve 
rapid results weighing on the plans for 1942 was increased by the development 
of the overall strategic situation. The establishment of a second front in Eur- 
ope, feared by Hitler with good reason in 1943, if not earlier, led him to believe 
that Germany could successfully oppose such an operation only provided ‘the 
strategic and economic foundations for Germany’s unlimited ability to resist 
in war-economy terms’ had first been created by victory in the east.*! That 
the road to this goal would lead over the Caucasus was, from the summer of 
1941, a firm tenet of faith for Hitler, one in which the reverses of the winter 
merely confirmed him. It is not surprising, therefore, that Hitler informed the 
Japanese ambassador Oshima of the outline of the future Operation Blue on 
3 January 1942, three months before issuing Directive No. 41.°? A few days 
later, on 8 January, Hitler then notified the army organization of his demands: 
these amounted not only to the creation of a fully efficient combat army of 
mobile troops, but also to the replenishment of the infantry divisions of Army 


Group South ‘to full personnel and material strength for offensive use’.*? 


# ©The other objectives for the coming year must remain open; they will be determined by the 
effective capacity of our railroads’: Halder, Diaries, 19 Nov. 1941. 

50 Hitler’s War Directives, Directive No. 39 of 8 Dec. 1941; see also Halder, KTB, 6 Dec. 1941 
(not in trans.): ‘We must gain the oil region of Maykop (writer’s note: thought of Asia Minor in 
background). Donets bend jumping-off position for this. Also important to deprive the enemy of 
the coal region. Rostov therefore not to be written off for this winter.’ 

5! Report by Lt.-Cmdr. Heinz ABmann, Nov. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/259. 

52. Statsmdnner, ii. 34-5. 

53 Memorandum of Head of Army Armaments and C.-in-C. of Replacement Army, 25 Jan. 
1942, BA-MA RH 2/429. 
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During those first few months of the new year it emerged that, apart from the 
above-mentioned rather unrealistic ideas of the Naval War Staff, none of the 
agencies involved in the operational outline planning of the impending summer 
campaign tried to put forward, let alone champion, any serious alternative to 
an attack in the southern sector as favoured by Hitler. This was true not only 
of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, but also of the Army General Staff, whose 
chief, in an instruction of 12 February, had already prepared Army Group 
South HQ for the summer offensive to be mounted on its front and requested 
a proposal for the implementation of the operation.** 

After the war the impression was created by Halder and persons close to 
him, and indeed by numerous historians under his influence, that Hitler’s 
ideas, because of the disproportion between objective and forces available, had 
encountered resolute opposition from the Army General Staff, and even that 
the General Staff had developed an alternative concept in the form of a provi- 
sional ‘strategic defensive’;** however, there is nothing in the records to support 
that view. On the contrary: in spite of misgivings which he undoubtedly had, 
Halder demonstratively backed the Caucasus operation. To Captain Konrad 
Weygold, the navy’s liaison officer at the Army High Command, he described 
it as ‘an inescapable necessity’, as that region had for the Reich ‘about the same 
importance as the Province of Silesia has for Prussia’. ‘Only through posses- 
sion of that territory will the German war empire be viable in the long term.’*° 
If the disillusionment, or indeed shock, produced by the unexpected setback 
before Moscow’’ nevertheless temporarily suggested the idea of ‘replacing the 
strategic offensives, conducted until then with various breathing-spaces, by a 
strategic defensive until such time as the conditions for a resumption of the 
offensive once more existed’,** then the weakness of that idea must have soon 
become sufficiently obvious even to its authors to detain them from pursuing 
it any further. It was beyond doubt that in the spring of 1941 the German 
sphere of power possessed neither the manpower, nor the material, nor indeed 
the economic resources which would have allowed it to use a phase of strategic 
defence for reversing a ratio of strength that was dynamically developing to 


54 Weisung fiir die Kampffthrung im Osten nach AbschluB des Winters, 12 Feb. 1942, published 
in KTB OKW i. 1093 ff. (doc. 115); see also Bock, Tagebuch, 27 (20 Feb. 1942), BA-MA N 22/ 
13. On 19 Jan. the C.-in-C. of Army Group South submitted an operations plan for the summer 
offensive: BA-MA RH 19 I/238. Critically: Wegner, ‘Erschriebene Siege’. 

55 'This legend, dominating the postwar literature to this day, goes back mainly to Halder 
himself; see Interrogatoire du Général Halder, 25 Oct. 1947, 18, MGFA, Studie, B-802; Halder, 
Wichtige Entscheidungen der Schlacht in Ru@Bland 1941/42, 6-7, MGFA, Studie C-067a; Bor, 
Gesprdche, 216; Halder, Hitler as War Lord, 53-4. It has since found its way into both the military 
and the historically critical literature: see Henrici, Der Feldzug in RuBland, 173 ff., MGFA, 
Studie T-6b; Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 6, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. 
i; Heusinger, Befehl, 176 ff.; Philippi and Heim, Feldzug, 121; Halder, Diaries, 15 Feb. 1942, n. 1; 
Schall-Riaucour, Aufstand, 174; Seaton, Russisch-deutscher Krieg, 193. 

’¢ Marine-Verb.Offz. zum OKH to 1./Skl, 4 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/259. 

57 See the relevant references in Goebbels, Tagebticher 1942-1943, esp. 51 (24 Jan. 1942) and 
53 ff. (25 Jan. 1942). 

58 Halder, Wichtige Entscheidungen . . . (as n. 55), 6, MGFA, Studie C-067a. 
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Germany’s disadvantage in order to bring about the indispensable condition 
for any overall victory by resuming the offensive. Any change to the defen- 
sive in the spring of 1942 would, in all probability, have meant the definitive 
abandonment of the strategic initiative and hence the renunciation of Hitler’s 
most ambitious war aim, the final annihilation of the Soviet empire. In view 
of the ever growing American engagement in Europe, despite the opening of 
the Pacific theatre of war, 1942, as Tippelskirch rightly observed, was ‘the 
last year when the bulk of the German army might—perhaps—be employed 
undisturbed on one front’.*? The step considered by Halder would therefore 
have made sense only if followed by political efforts for a conclusion of the war. 
A negotiated peace, however, was—for reasons elucidated elsewhere®°—totally 
outside Hitler’s mental picture in the spring of 1942. 

The fact that there were no concrete or realistic alternatives to Hitler’s plan 
for an offensive in the southern sector did not mean that it met with un- 
critical approval by all those concerned in its elaboration. On the contrary: 
after the winter crisis, which was not yet overcome, towards the end of Jan- 
uary the Operations Department of the Army General Staff came to believe 
that the striking power of the army group would scarcely be sufficient for 
an occupation of the entire Caucasian region between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. It seemed much more likely that ‘no more than roughly a line hard 
south of Tuapse—1oo kilometres south-east of Armavir—east of Lake Manich, 
Stalingrad’ could be reached. Important Black Sea bases, and hence the ‘more 
or less unlimited command of the sea’, would remain with the enemy, with 
the result that any exploitation of the Maykop oilfields on a grand scale would 
be ‘very difficult’, since the only feasible way of transporting the oil would be 
by sea.°' Unease and doubts about the feasibility of the Caucasus operation 
were evidently voiced by some commanders in the field as well—especially 
those who, in the course of the winter crisis, had been relieved of their com- 
mands. It is thought that Field Marshal von Rundstedt, in particular, as well 
as Ritter von Leeb, were in favour of taking back the front all the way to 
Poland.®* Colonel-General von Kichler, Leeb’s successor as commander of 
Army Group North, even pleaded with Hitler as late as May that the op- 
eration on the southern sector be abandoned in favour of a more promising 
offensive against Leningrad; as might have been expected, his proposal met 
with brusque rejection.” 

Colonel-General Fromm, Chief of Army Ordnance and Commander of 
the Replacement Army, who—like Reich Minister T’odt—had as early as 


°° 'Tippelskirch, Zweiter Weltkrieg, 237; see also Heusinger, Befehl, 186. 

°° See sect. I.11.1(c) at n. gt. 

*! Report of the navy liaison officer at OKH, dated 21 Jan. 1942, on a conversation with Maj.- 
Gen. Heusinger, Head of Op.Abt., BA-MA RM 7/991. Halder himself had an uneasy feeling that, 
because of the tight reserves of material and inadequate supplies of ammunition, it might well be 
possible to start an offensive, but impossible to carry it through; Halder, Diaries, 24 Jan. 1942. 

© Thus Blumentritt, according to Liddell Hart, The Other Side of the Hill, 297. 

°3 Halder, Diaries, 4 May 1942. 
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64 


regarded the planned 
operation as a luxury totally inappropriate to the impoverished situation of the 


November toyed with the idea of concluding peace, 


German forces. Major-General Wagner, the quartermaster-general, privately 
referred to ‘Utopian plans for an offensive’.®* Similar concern was harboured 
by the Army Ordnance Department, whose chief, General Emil Leeb, had 
warned as early as the beginning of January that it was already too late ‘to lift up 
the army by the summer’.®* That Admiral Canaris, the chief of Amt Ausland/ 
Abwehr [foreign counter-intelligence], inclined towards a similarly pessimistic 
assessment is hardly surprising.®°’ More significantly, General Thomas, in an 
extremely clear-sighted situation evaluation, drafted under the impact of the 
progressive curtailment of his powers, also complained that ‘the disproportion 
between war requirements and capacity to meet them [was] growing all the 
time’, while any ‘continuous careful adaptation of the conduct of the war to 
available economic possibilities’ was still being rejected by the supreme lead- 
ership because of its lack of insight into economic conditions.® It is a fact that 
during those months Thomas time and again demanded ‘that military oper- 
ations in the summer of 1942 should adjust to the fuel situation’. That this 
demand was sympathetically received even by Keitel shows how earlier confi- 
dence had yielded to an atmosphere of uncertainty and scepticism.®’ There was 
nothing that agitated this Fthrer-trusting field marshal more deeply during 
the winter and spring weeks of 1942 than concern that Operation Blue might 
fail because of fuel-supply difficulties. But even though the consequences of 
such a failure were bound to be disastrous for Germany’s future conduct of 
the war, the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command dared do no more than 
draw Hitler’s attention ‘in a careful manner’ to a situation which he himself 
considered untenable.”° 

Although—quite unlike the previous year—doubts of a striking success of 
the renewed summer offensive were by then widespread, they were ultimately 
in vain. This was essentially due to the fact that even the generals were unable 
to offer a convincing alternative to Operation Blue, or that such an alternative 
simply could not exist so long as the determination to subdue the Soviet Union 


** See ibid., 24 Nov. 1941; also Reinhardt, Moskau, 184. 

°§ See Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 326; Koehler and Reinhardt, Chef der Heeresrtistung, 165, 
MGEFA, Studie P-o41dd; on Wagner see WiRtiAmt KTB, 10 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/166. 

°6 WiRtAmt KTB, 10 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/166. 

°7 See Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 464 (26 Mar. 1942); Hohne, Canaris, 475-6. 

°§ Thomas memorandum, undated (May 1942), IfZ, ZS 310, vol. iia, fo. 68. 

© See WiRtAmt, KTB, 16 and 30 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/166. 

7° Tbid., 4 July 1942: ‘Keitel’s mind is at present entirely concentrated on the fuel situation. 
All other worries are relegated far into the background’, BA-MA RW 19/168. See also the entries 
for 2 Jan. and 18 Mar., BA-MA RW 19/166 and 168. Also of interest in this connection is the 
British assessment of Germany’s fuel problem. A situation report submitted to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee on 6 May 1942 came to the conclusion that oil stocks would leave Germany a period 
of six months for executing the operations in the east: ‘If by the end of that time Germany has 
failed to secure the Caucasus oil, she will be incapable not only of continuing the offensive but 
also of resisting a Russian counter-offensive’: COS (42) 125 (O), 6 May 1942, PRO CAB 80/62, 
310-13. 
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persisted. For the time being, however, no one dared question that determi- 
nation, even though, according to subsequent remarks by Jodl, Hitler himself 
and his closest advisers were beset during those months by the suspicion that 
the battles of the preceding winter might have marked the climax of the war 
and that definitive victory was scarcely possible any longer.”' 


2. INITIAL POSITION AND BALANCE OF STRENGTH 


The exceedingly difficult position in which, in almost every respect, the Ger- 
man eastern army found itself in the spring of 1942 certainly provided ample 
grounds for such pessimism among the German leadership, though of course 
this was voiced only within an intimate circle and concealed from the outside 
world by a show of activity. The situation at the eastern front, as it presented 
itself at the time when the decision on the continuation of the operation in 
the summer of 1942 had to be made, had scant cause for confidence to offer 
even to optimists. It was true that the Soviet winter offensive, which, particu- 
larly on the central sector, had aimed at nothing less than the smashing of 
the German front, could by then be regarded as having failed; it was equally 
true that the German army in the east had, under the most unfavourable 
conditions and against a numerically greatly superior enemy, achieved a most 
commendable defensive success. Yet this success could not obscure the fact 
that the ‘near disaster’ of the winter months had been the result of a gi- 
gantic strategic miscalculation. Worse than that—the operational, manpower, 
and material consequences of that miscalculation represented an almost unre- 
deemable mortgage on future plans. Above all, the German leadership had 
not succeeded in restoring a reasonably straight, internally cohesive front be- 
fore the onset of the muddy period. On the northern and central sectors, in 
particular, a considerable number of bulges, reverse fronts, and pockets had 
been formed, which disproportionately extended the length of the front and 
absorbed considerable forces. 


(a) The Manpower Situation 


These strains upon the eastern front were the more serious as the winter fight- 
ing had eroded the army to its core, in both manpower and material. The 
eastern army’s overall losses of killed, wounded, and missing from the start of 
the operation to the end of March 1942 totalled more than 1.1 million men, or 
some 35 per cent of its average overall strength.”* Adding cases of sickness, of 
particular importance during the winter months, manpower losses since the 
beginning of November totalled goo,ooo—only partially offset by an intake 


7! See Jodl’s observations on 13 May and 15 May 1945, quoted from KTB OKW iv. 1501, 
1503. Hitler had expressed himself on similar lines as early as Nov. and Dec. 1941; see Halder, 
Diaries, 19 Nov. and 7 Dec. 1941. 

” For detailed data see the ten-day report issued by OKH/Gen.Qu. on 25 Mar. 1942, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.1919. See also Diagram VI.1.3. 
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of approximately 450,000 men, representing the ‘virtually complete employ- 
ment of the 1922 class and a heavy drawing on the economy’. By 1 May the 
Army General Staff expected the army in the east to be short of no fewer than 
625,000 men, most of these vacancies being in the fighting forces.’* For the in- 
fantry divisions of Army Groups North and Centre—as Halder demonstrated 
to Hitler in April—this meant a shortfall of no fewer than 4,800 and 6,900 men, 
respectively, per division. Only in the more highly favoured infantry divisions 
of Army Group South was it hoped to limit vacancies initially to 2,400 per 
unit and then eliminate them entirely by the opening of the operation. Even 
so, Halder, in full agreement with the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, estimated 
the diminution of infantry combat efficiency, due to the scale of losses by the 
end of April, at 50 per cent of initial strength for Army Group South and at 
no less than 65 per cent for the other two army groups.’* Halder’s pessimistic 
estimate of personnel strength was based on calculations made by the Organi- 
zation Department of the Army General Staff during the preceding weeks. The 
risky aspect of the situation was that a particularly large number of vacancies 
were being filled by only a small number of trained replacements just in that 
spring and early summer of 1942. If, in these circumstances, the Organization 
Department nevertheless considered possible ‘a full personnel replenishment 
of Army Group South, staggered in time in accordance with operational in- 
tentions’, then this could only be at the price of shortened training periods 
and a temporary further rise in personnel shortfalls in the sectors of Army 
Groups North and Centre. As a gradual relaxation of the situation was not to 
be expected there until after July, the department’s calculations envisaged a 
shortfall of some 280,000 in the eastern army even at the end of October. To fill 
these vacancies and to replenish the losses expected for the winter of 1942-3, 
the Organization Department saw no alternative to once more withdrawing a 
few hundred thousand workers from industry and prematurely calling up the 
1924 class by 1 September.”* 

Such demands by the Organization Department reflect the desperate per- 
sonnel replacement situation at the time of the final decisions for Operation 
Blue (see Diagram VI.1.3). In April, the month of that decision, virtually 
no replacement manpower from the 1922 class and older was left in the re- 
placement army; the 1922 class had been largely assigned to replacement and 
field replacement battalions and thus ‘accounted for except for small rem- 
nants’ by the end of the month; the 1923 class—by an anticipatory move of 18 


73 Tt was subsequently found that the reality was even gloomier: in a study of ‘Personnel Trends 
in the Eastern Army’ of 12 June 1942, Org.Abt. in the Army General Staff arrived at a figure of 
740,000 vacancies (as of 1 June 1942). Worse still, even on the assumption of departures being 
lower than in the previous year, by 20% in summer and 35% in winter, the department saw scarcely 
any way of reducing the vacancies. Instead, according to forecasts, it would be impossible over the 
next 12 months to reduce it below 690,000. (BA-MA RM 7/999.) 

™ In the mobile formations the intake—except for A.Gp. North—was slightly more favourable. 
See Halder’s minute of 21 Apr 1942, BA-MA RH 2/768. 

7° OKH/Org.Abt., KTB, 1-7 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/821, 133-4. 
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(excl. Sixth Army)| : 
incl. 
killed 
61,000 


40,403 _ losses 


South 
62,000 inch. ane 
B 35,638 
13,218 
South ff || 6.635 | 
A | ade [Aes00 
| Dec. 1942 | Jan, 1943 | Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1943" | Apr. 1943 


Source: BA-MA RH 2/1343. 


° Losses consisted of killed, missing, and 
wounded and sick removed from the 
areas of the armies (second report b 
the army doctor). Gains consisted of} 
replacements and convalescents. 


: Calculation error: 214,200. 
“Calculation error: 156,700. 


* Share-out between A and B gives an 
erroneous picture. Figures accurate only 
for the southern front as a whole, as the 
removal of the bulk of Sixth Army and 
Fourth Armoured Army was performed 
by Army Gp. A. 


* Erroneous addition in the ori inal, 
giving 185,000. Note (d) applies here 
too. 


' another, likewise undated, statistic 
(BA-MARH 2/1343) gives the number of 
killed in Sixth Army over the period 23 
Nov. 1942-2 Feb. 1943 as 178,505. 


9 Calculation error: 151,000. 


h 
Delayed reports of killed over the period 
1 Nov 1942.31 Mar. 1943: 26,179 


142,300 
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months—had finally been partially called up in March and its bulk in April, 
and was therefore not fully available until June or July. Hopes of help from 
other sources were somewhat deceptive, as shown by a memorandum of the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army of 27 
April. Any further sifting through the replacement army for men suitable for 
combat or garrison duty did not, in the light of past experience, hold out 
much hope of a change in the replacement situation. The possibility of pulling 
a substantial number of trained reservists out of reserved occupations was 
regarded as ‘exhausted since February’. As for the untrained men called up 
from reserved occupations since the beginning of the year, these were largely 
earmarked for new formations (19th wave) or for replacement of field troops 
not engaged in combat in the west and in Norway. All that was available for 
the next few months, until the completion of training of the 1923 class, was a 
few remnants of the 1922 class and—the primary source—wounded personnel 
who had recovered from their injuries. But only a portion of these could be 
assigned to their old core units; the rest formed the backbone of the formations 
to be newly raised in the area of Commander West or by the commander of 
the replacement army; for these formations there were no more core troops 
available from the army in the field.”° 

It was therefore obvious as early as April that the manpower gap caused 
by the winter operations could not be closed in the foreseeable future. One 
question that remained was the precise magnitude this gap would attain after 
the resumption of operations—a question whose answer would largely have 
to depend on the assessment of the combat strength and penetrating vigour 
left to the Red Army. Hitler at any rate saw no reason, during the mere three 
months between the issuing of Directive No. 41 and the start of the German 
key operation, to question the far-reaching operational objectives laid down by 
him for 1942—either because of the rather pessimistic situation assessments 
of the Army General Staff and the commander of the replacement army, or 
because of the ferocity of the fighting for Kharkov and on the Kerch front.”’ 
Having initially restricted the summer offensive to just one of three front 
sectors and conceded its phasing into partial operations, he believed that he 
had thereby made the utmost possible allowance for the eastern army’s loss of 
strength, which even he could not fail to be aware of. Given the pressure of 
the constraints he had himself created, he was not in fact wrong. Any further 
scaling down of the current year’s objectives in the Volga and Caucasus region 
might have increased the chances of success of individual lesser operations, 
but would have deprived Germany of the strategic advantage of secure raw 
materials for a long time ahead—an advantage regarded as indispensable in 
view of the expected full-scale offensive of the western Allies. In other words, 
there were, from Hitler’s viewpoint, certain objectives which simply had to be 


76 'This was the conclusion of Chef HRiist u. BdE according to the annexe to a compilation on 
the situation of the replacement army, dated 27 Apr 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/2. 
77 See sects. VI.11.1(a) and VI.m1.2. 
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achieved at any cost in 1942, regardless of ratios of strength, unless the Reich 
wished to forfeit its capacity to survive the war in the long term. It was clear, 
Keitel admitted to Thomas at a war-economy situation conference towards 
the end of May, that ‘the operations of 1942 must get us to the oil. Unless we 
achieve that, we shall not be able to conduct any operations next year.’’* Hitler 
was no less outspoken himself when, a few days later at a visit to Poltava he 
confessed to the assembled generals: ‘If I do not get the oil of Maykop and 
Groznyy, then I must end this war.’’”? Even the broad public was being attuned 
by Goebbels to the real objective of the impending summer offensive. In an 
article for the weekly Das Reich the minister informed the German people that 
one could not ‘perpetually fight for ideals’; this was ‘a war for raw materials, 
for rubber, for iron and ores’.*° 

The extent to which a sense of having to reach the set objectives affected 
the perception of the personnel problem is clearly revealed in a memorandum 
submitted by the Wehrmacht High Command at the beginning of June, en- 
titled ‘Combat strength of the Wehrmacht in the spring of 1942’. Although 
all the essential factors affecting the combat value of the troops in the east 
are addressed in this memorandum, the Wehrmacht Operations Staff officers 
responsible for its presentation were clearly anxious, in view of the impend- 
ing key operation, to avoid an over-pessimistic assessment of those factors 
and to suggest that all the problems could, in principle, be resolved. Thus 
the Operations Department of the Army General Staff had pointed out, in 
the course of its preliminary studies for the memorandum, that, beyond the 
quantitatively assessable degree, the fighting efficiency of the eastern army 
would in future also be substantially impaired by the heterogeneous compo- 
sition and frequently scant combat experience of the newly raised formations, 
by the great losses of experienced officers*! and NCOs, by the shortage of 
specialists (drivers, tank gunners, etc.), especially in the mobile formations, 
and by the general fatigue of men and material. Although these observations 
were included in the OKW memorandum, they were there dismissed, against 
the intentions of the Operations Department, with the casual remark that ‘the 
high level of moral and physical performance shown during the winter, the 
high development of leadership and fighting qualities’ would no doubt offset 
the disadvantages listed.*? The observations on the personnel situation reveal 
a similar discrepancy between, on the one hand, a clear diagnosis of existing 


78 WiRtAmt/Stab, Minute on conferences at Wolfsschanze camp on 28 May 1942, BA-MA 
RW 19/167, fo. 921. 

7 IMT vii. 260 (Paulus’s evidence). 8° Goebbels: ‘Wofiir?’, Das Reich, 22 (31 May 1942). 

8! From the beginning of Operation Barbarossa to the end of March 1942 the eastern army had 
lost 117 officers each day, altogether over 33,000 officers. In particular, the active officer corps, and 
especially the younger field officers with combat experience, had suffered above-average losses. 
See Heerespersonalamt, 1. Abt./Ag P 1, KTB, annexe 51: ‘Losses of officers in the east’ (on the 
basis of reports of the chief representative of army medical services at OKH), BA-MA H 6/2509.1; 
see also the detailed analysis in Germany and the Second World War, v/1, sect. III.v.1(d). 

82 Op.Abt. (III) to Org.Abt., 17 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/931a; Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im 
Frithjahr 1942, 6 June 1942, Abt. II/A/1, BA-MA RM 7/395. 
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problems and, on the other, a marked reluctance to speak openly of any pos- 
sible negative conclusions of that diagnosis. They open with the grandiloquent 
assurance that ‘the demands for replacements by the Wehrmacht and Waffen 
SS between now and the summer can be fulfilled (some 450,000 men) without 
touching the 1923 class at present under training’. However, the listed condi- 
tions for the fulfilment of these demands are apt to cast doubt on the earlier 
assurance—full use of men recovered from wounds or sickness, economies and 
weeding out within the fighting forces, acceptance of personnel shortfalls by 
the reduction of establishment strength, as well as ‘the call-up of all unpro- 
tected labour and skilled workers’ of the 1908 to 1922 classes, unless not fully 
fit for active service. Quite apart from the above-mentioned doubts about the 
feasibility or effectiveness of these expedients, they were in no way sufficient 
to make up for the losses of the winter. They might at best cover current losses 
during the impending summer campaign—and then only provided these losses 
were not unexpectedly high. In that case, as the editors of the memorandum 
admitted, ‘no reserves would be available any more without drawing on the 
1923 class and without inroads into the key forces of the manufacturing war 
economy’. But even in that event a way out was suggested: if it came to that— 
the OKW editors observed—the interests of the economy and administration 
would have to yield to the overwhelming importance of the armed war.*? 

The style and burden of this study are typical of numerous papers worked 
out then and during the subsequent period in the Wehrmacht High Command. 
They are all characterized by the conflict of their authors’ intention, on the one 
hand, of making the Fiihrer aware of the problems attending the realization 
of the set objectives, without, on the other hand, earning for themselves the 
charge of ‘lack of drive’, ‘defeatism’, or even ‘cowardice hiding under the mask 
of sober assessment’.** Given Hitler’s massive prejudices against ‘general staff 
thinking’ and in view of the generally very unstable and vulnerable web of 
personal relations in the dictator’s entourage, there may well have been good 
reasons for such attempts from time to time. However, raised to the status of 
a principle, these efforts to create optimism by glossing over an increasingly 
unfavourable military situation were scarcely apt to convince a man of Hitler’s 
temperament of the seriousness of what—by the yardstick of a war that must 
be won—had long become a desperate situation. True enough, even a more 
uncompromising exposition would hardly have been any more effective, as the 
Wehrmacht High Command was much too late in presenting its memorandum. 
By then it could not possibly affect the decision to mount Operation Blue. 
Indeed, there are grounds for doubting whether Hitler ever actually got sight of 
this most laboriously prepared document. Over and above its actual contents, 
the circumstances surrounding the memorandum cast a significant light on the 
structure of the military decision-making process within the top leadership, 


83 “Wehrkraft 1942’ (as n. 82), Abs. III/3 and I/A/1. Warlimont’s assessment (Hauptquartier, 
251) that existing shortcomings had been ‘very openly’ addressed can thus be accepted only with 
qualifications. §4 See Halder, Hitler as War Lord, 57. 
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and indeed also on the role of the Wehrmacht High Command within the 
leadership. These are issues to be discussed in greater detail elsewhere. 


(b) The Material Situation 


The eastern army’s situation with regard to war material was no more en- 
couraging than that of its personnel (see Table VI.1.1). The troops’ mobility, 
postulated before the start of the 1941 operations as the supreme law for a 
successful execution of large-scale operations,** had since been reduced to a 
minimum by a serious shortage of wheeled vehicles. Of over 74,000 command 
cars and trucks, motorcycles, and artillery tractors lost since the beginning of 
October, only about a tenth had been replaced by the middle of March. Even 
though a large number of motor vehicles remained in Germany for repairs, 
and although assignments to the fighting troops were stepped up consider- 
ably during the following weeks, there could still be no doubt, in the view of 
the quartermaster-general of the army and also the chief of army ordnance, 
that current production plus the estimated total of motor vehicles and trac- 
tors still available within Germany and the occupied territories fell far short 
of making up for the total losses.*° Less dramatic, but also exceedingly seri- 
ous, was the situation with regard to armoured fighting vehicles. Although the 
quartermaster-general was able to announce that, for the entire period since 
October, just about 80 per cent of current losses had been made good by newly 
supplied material, these new acquisitions were in no way able to compensate 
for the heavy losses of tanks suffered during the initial months of Operation 
Barbarossa, and never replaced. Thus, during the last ten days of March battle 
tanks alone showed a shortfall of 2,097 vehicles. (For the sake of comparison, 
at the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union the German army in the 
east had a total of 3,648 tanks and assault guns.)*” 

A striking picture of the generally disastrous situation with regard to motor 
vehicles is conveyed in a report by Second Army HQ at the beginning of 
February 1942; Field Marshal von Bock, commander of Army Group South, 
commenting on this in a signal to the Army General Staff, observed that it was 
typical of ‘the motor vehicle situation of virtually all the armies’ of his army 
group.** The report stated, among other things: 


The repair services were created for a certain intake of repairs. They cannot cope with 
the accumulated mountain of work produced by the campaign in Russia. . . . General 


85 Gen.Qu., Grundsitze fiir die Fiihrung der Versorgung bei weitzielenden Operationen in 
diinn besidelten Raumen, 10 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/427. 

86 Gen.Qu. to Org.Abt., 31 Mar. 1942 concerning ‘Wehrkraft 1942’; Chef Rtist u. BdE to 
OKW, 12 May 1942 (both BA-MA RH 2/9314), as well as id., Zusammenstellung tiber die Lage 
des Ersatzheeres, 27 Apr. 1942, appendix p. 13, BA-MA RH 20-11/2. 

87 OKH/Gen.Qu., ten-day report of 25 Mar. 1942 (annexe 4), BA-MA Wi/I F 5.1919; see also 
Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.4 at n. 454 and II.v1.3(c). 

88 AOK 2 report, 4 Feb. 1942, Einsatzbereitschaft der Armee im Hinblick auf die Kraft- 
fahrzeuglage, with covering letter from A.Gp. South to OKH/Op.Abt. of 11 Feb. 1942, both 
BA-MA RH 19 1/237. 
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TABLE VI.1.1. Total Losses of the Army from the Beginning 
of Operations against the Soviet Union, as of 20 March 1942 


1. Losses of personnel" 


Army, total 


Of these in the east 
(incl. Army HQ Norway) 


. Losses of horses 


Total 


Of these in the east (incl. Army HQ Lapland) 


. Gains and losses of 
vehicles in the east 


(a) Armoured vehicles 
Tanks I-IV 
Self-propelled guns 
Armoured artillery tractors 
Other armoured vehicles 


(b) Soft vehicles 
Artillery tractors 
Trucks 
Staff cars 
Motor bicycles 


. Losses of weapons in the east’ 


Rifles 

Machine-guns 

Anti-tank rifles 

Anti-tank guns (37-50 mm.) 
Mortars 


. Booty in the east 


(a) Prisoners of war* 
(b) Matériel (pieces) 
Rifles 
Machine-guns 
Anti-tank rifles 
Mortars 
Sundry artillery 
(incl. anti-tank and flak) 


* Bracketed figures = officers. 


Killed 


228,059 
(8,790) 

225,559 
(8,640) 


3,461,338 (15,503) 


238,037 
33,742 
259 
5,754 


27,814 


* ‘Losses’ means total write-offs and vehicles not repairable within 5 days. 


© Bracketed figures=gains from captured vehicles. 


* Excluding temporary losses owing to damage repaired within the army area. 


Source: OKH, GenStdH Gen.Qu., 10-day report, 25 Mar. 1942, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.1919. 


Sick 


88,403 
(961) 

78,479 
(872) 


Sick or wounded 


Wounded Missing Total losses 
804,085 57,389 1,089,533 
(23,329) (1,004) (33,123) 
796,516 50,991 1,073,066 
(23,026) (819) (32,485) 
Dead 
264,854 38,967 
259,814 32,935 
Losses? Gains* 
35319 732 
173 17 
357 47 
945 193 
3,774 503 (18) 
53,149 17,615 (5,109) 
35,572 4,578 (890) 
50,165 4,391 (603) 
Pieces 
76,883 Flak (20-88 mm.) 
30,374 ‘Tank cannons (20-75 mm.) 
2,791 Field howitzers 
55249 Other artillery 
7,263 
Aircraft 
‘Tanks 
Fuel (cu. m.) 
Horses 
Flour (t.) 
Meat (t.) 


Shortfall 


2,007 
154 
280 
637 


3,211 
35,534 
31,104 
44,087 


Pieces 


334 
357 
2,403 
2,128 


1,042 
15,004, 
106,745 
160,959 
89,286 
6,585 
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overhauls cannot be performed at all... . Lack of spare parts, lack of skilled men, and 
lack of machinery are therefore at such a disproportion to the number of motor vehicles 
in need of repair, and above all of general overhaul, that the army, despite full use of all 
capacities, cannot help itself by the means within its power. 

As aresult of this situation the picture is as follows. The armoured divisions with their 
9-15 battle-worthy tanks do not at present deserve that name. The motorized artillery 
can move into new position only in staggered phases. It is therefore operational only 
in positional warfare. The bridge-building columns are, with one exception, immobile. 
Supply services are adequate only because the railway operates well forward. Matters 
are similar in all areas dependent on motor vehicles 

The army, in consequence, is not combat-ready for a war of movement. It cannot 
make itself combat-ready by the means within its power. 


Despite the alarming losses of vehicles, consumption of fuel had been un- 
expectedly heavy in view of the continuation of fighting, the generally great 
distances between front line and railheads, the poor road conditions that pre- 
vailed, and the road transport necessitated by the inadequate performance of 
the railways. Overall consumption between mid-October 1941 and mid-March 
1942 had totalled 667,292 cubic metres, amounting to an average daily require- 
ment of 11 railway trains. This had obliged the Wehrmacht High Command 
to introduce considerable cuts in the fuel ration for the eastern front. The con- 
sequences which the fuel shortage and the loss of motor vehicles had on the 
mobility of the formations in the east were magnified by their loss of horses: of 
the approximately 180,000 animals lost over the winter months through enemy 
action, fodder shortage, cold, and poor accommodation, only 20,000, hardly 
more than a tenth, had been replaced by mid-March in spite of the rapidly 
increasing need as units were being demotorized. As a makeshift expedient 
the troops were forced to resort to less efficient native peasant-cart horses.*? 
The conclusions to be drawn from this situation regarding the mobility of 
the formations in the impending summer offensive were bound to be discour- 
aging. Thus at the beginning of May the Organization Department in the 
Army General Staff arrived at the conviction—shared by the General Army 
Office and eventually included by the Wehrmacht Operations Department in 
its above-mentioned memorandum of 6 June—that 


(a) at the start of operations the mobile formations and army troops of Army Group 
South will have at their disposal some 85% of their original mobility. Mobility 
of the infantry divisions in open country has been improved by their equipment 
with traditional native teams and vehicles, while the creation of mobile units has 
been greatly curtailed by the withdrawal of motor vehicles; 

(b) the mobile formations, infantry divisions, and army troops of Army Groups 
Centre and North, given their scant equipment with motor vehicles, are capable 
of major operations, in terms of mobility, only along efficient railway lines; 

(c) the efficiency of supply services, despite amalgamation of columns within the 


®° OKH/Org.Abt. (1) to WFSt/Org., 10 May 1942 (annexe 3), BA-MA RH 2/9314; see also 
ten-day report of 25 Mar. 1942, annexe 2 (as n. 87). 


Defence at Voronezh 

Defensive battle at Rzhev 

Attack on Sukhinichi 

Defence east of Mga Attack on the Terek 


7 ~— Sreet fighting in Stali 
1 70,000 Counteatack east of Riga iga 
Defensive posemeni dy nian Dally during winter 
1 60 000 - paar starch winter offensive, ——~*____ 
‘ Mopoing up in Crimea ere 
Capture of = 
ttle of encirclement at Vyazma 

1 50, 000 Advance to Moscow 


140,000 = 


Capture of Tikhvin 
Breakthrough to Crimea 
130,000 See Winer bate at AGos, —_ Miack.on and capture of 
Encirclement of Leningrad C ee and North Ps. ot ay. o 
120,000 a. a——._Volchansk 
a 
1 1 0,000 rontier battles 
Capture and evacuation of Rostov 
| edircitong be Eek Group Centre 
100,000 
90,000 Recapture of 
Penetration 
80,000 Kary 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 
10,000 


se ed eC ed ee rs 
tonnes | 23,077 owe 08,855 107,670) 90,563 | 68,035 | 83,547 oe fe 92,270}114,771 for 71,254 |106,708| 72,657 Safanpefas 208}/102,267|118,537|137,' rapa ssa 89,078 
240 20 


trainloads 51 1 151 186 154 154 158 237 162 352 


Sources: OKH, Gen. Qu. Gruppe Mun./Ila, Munitionsverbrauch in to.—Osten, 10 Dec. 1944, BA-MA RH 3/v. 135; Donat, ‘Der Munitionsverbrauch’, 
335. 
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armies, is impaired and does not permit of far-reaching operations by Army 
90 


Groups Centre and North. 


Not only had the strength and mobility of the troops suffered, but their fire- 
power had reached a critical point in the first quarter of 1942. Thus Colonel- 
General Fromm predicted as early as 25 January, in his ‘memorandum on 
the armament situation in terms of material and personnel’, with regard to 
ammunition, that ‘new production will never cover monthly consumption’, 
unless evaluation of the enemy situation permitted more favourable initial es- 
timates in the future. It was clear by January that the six months’ reserves 
demanded by Hitler for the principal calibres could not be laid in just yet.*! 
During the subsequent weeks and months the situation deteriorated even 
more as consumption of ammunition, already unexpectedly high, increased 
further after the beginning of February and in March, and, according to the 
quartermaster-general’s estimates, reached or even surpassed the peak figures 
for the eastern campaign in respect of the principal calibres—in spite of ra- 
tioning (see Diagram VI.1.4). The conclusion of the responsible department, 
in view of an overall consumption of ammunition of 390,000 tonnes between 
mid-October and mid-March alone, was that ‘production can no longer close 
the gap before existing stocks are used up. Even by resorting to makeshift 
expedients there will be considerable gaps in ammunition supply during the 
summer months.’®* The Wehrmacht High Command, in its otherwise pallia- 
tive memorandum ‘War Strength 1942’, pointed out that from August onward 
‘bottlenecks have to be expected in the ammunition field, which in certain 
circumstances might affect the conduct of operations’.”* 

The dilemma in the weapons and equipment sector was comparable to that 
in the ammunition area, though it was not quite as alarming. Even so, it had 
been necessary, between the beginning of the operation and the middle of 
March 1942, to maintain the firepower of the eastern army by resupplying it 
with approximately 750,000 rifles, over 27,000 machine-guns, and thousands 
of anti-tank guns, trench mortars, and artillery pieces of all kinds; further con- 
siderable quantities of weapons and equipment had been needed for the raising 
of new and the replenishment of existing field units in the homeland war area. 
All this, as well as the temporary cutback in production caused by the reori- 
entation of the armaments industry, rendered illusory—as was the case in the 
ammunition sector—Hitler’s idea of five months’ reserves to be achieved by 


9 


6 


Letter Org.Abt., 10 May 1942, annexe 3 (as n. 89). 
See memorandum of Chef HRiist u. BdE, Die materielle und personelle Riistungslage, 25 
Jan. 1942, 16, BA-MA RH 2/429. 

° OKH/Gen.Qu., ten-day report of 7 Apr. 1942 (annexe 8), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1919. Gen.Qu. 
in particular had always emphatically drawn attention to this set of problems. 

°3 “Wehrkraft 1942’ (as n. 82), sect. II/a, pt. 2d. However, an increased demand for ammunition 
prior to the start of the main operation (Sevastopol) had not even been taken into account. See 
also GenStdH/Gen.Qu., minute, 13 Apr. 1942, Munitionsbereitstellung fiir die Operationen im 
Sommer 1942, BA-MA RH 2/429. 
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the beginning of May even at the time when the decision was made.** Never- 
theless, in January the chief of army ordnance still believed that—other than 
for light and heavy field howitzers—it would be possible to replenish at least 
the combat formations. Even this assumption soon proved over-optimistic. By 
the beginning of May it was clear that only the divisions and army troops of 
Army Group South would ‘more or less’ be able to receive replenishments 
of weapons and equipment before the opening of operations; serious gaps in 
the tank equipment of the mobile formations were expected only with regard 
to Panzer II. However, as in the personnel sector, this replenishment could 
not be realized except at the expense of Army Groups Centre and North. 
Their armoured divisions—according to the calculations of the General Army 
Office included in the ‘War Strength 1942’ memorandum—would now each 
have only one instead of three tank battalions, thereby hardly living up to 
their name.®* Similarly, the artillery equipment of the divisions fighting on the 
northern and central sector would, even allowing for captured weapons and 
artillery pieces of older construction, have to content themselves with only 
three pieces per battery. As for light and heavy infantry weapons, the prospect 
of approximately full equipment could be held out only because, as part of 
the restructuring of the infantry divisions, the number of battalions was now 
reduced from nine to six. 

As far as anti-aircraft defence was concerned, it had only been possible 
‘to carry out the intended equipment of the motorized formations with anti- 
aircraft guns... in the mobile divisions earmarked for mobile-warfare oper- 
ations’. The improvement of air defences in the area of operations, however, 
was of questionable value as, in the view of the General Army Office, the im- 
pending extension of the area of operations would ‘result in a thinning out 
of overall anti-aircraft defences’.°° The situation with regard to anti-tank de- 
fence, on the other hand, provided cause for cautious optimism. Despite heavy 
losses of anti-tank guns (especially the principal calibres of 37 and 50 mm.), 
the General Army Office, by increased supplies of heavy anti-tank guns, heavy 
anti-tank rifles, and hollow charge projectiles, was hoping, ‘in conjunction with 
the experience gained by the troops in fighting enemy armour’, to achieve ‘a 


steady enhancement in defensive power’.”’ 


The combined effect of the phenomena discussed above was that, at the con- 
clusion of the winter fighting, the German army in the east in the spring of 
1942 was but a shadow of that massive force which had mounted its attack on 
the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941. That this was not only the realization of 
backward-looking historians, but was equally patent at the time to the agencies 

°* See Ftihrer Order of 10 Jan. 1942, ‘Riistung 1942’, published in KTB OKW ii/2. 1265 ff. 
(doc. 3), and memorandum of Chef HRiist u. BdE of 25 Jan. 1942, 6 (as n. 91). 

°5 See ‘Wehrkraft 1942’ (as n. 82), Abs. II/A., 2, and Chef HRtist u BAE/AHA to WFSt/Org 
(I) of 12 May 1942, Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im Frithjahr 1942, annexe, BA-MA RH 2/931. 


°6 AHA to WFSt/Org of 12 May 1942, annexe, 6 (as n. 95). This warning, significantly, was not 
taken over into the memorandum ‘Wehrkraft 1942’. °7 Thid. 5. 
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concerned with operational planning in the east, emerges from a comparison 
of assessments of the combat-worthiness of individual divisions made by the 
Army General Staff in June 1941 and in the spring of 1942. These reveal that 
on the eve of the attack on the Soviet Union 134 out of a total of 209 divisions, 
1.e. approximately 64 per cent, were classified as ‘capable of any offensive ac- 
tion’. At the end of March 1942, when Directive No. 41 was decided upon, 
the number of formations ‘suitable for any task’ had shrunk to just 8 out of 
162 divisions, about 5 per cent; this figure included 2 armoured and 3 infantry 
divisions (June 1941: 21 armoured and 29 infantry divisions) which were still 
regarded as fully operational.?* 


TABLE VI.1.2. Assessment of Battle-worthiness of the 
Divisions of the Eastern Army, as of 30 March 1942 


Fit for all tasks Fit for of- Fit for limited Fully fit for Conditionally Total 
fensive tasks offensive tasks defence fit for defence 
after a period 
of rest 
AOK 11 I —_— 3 2 3 10° 
Kleist Gp. I — 5 9 —_— 15 
AOK 17 — — 5 3 9 
AOK 6 as — 6 2 3 II 
AOK 2 = — I 5 — 6 
Pz.AOK 2 2 —_ 2 12 2 18 
AOK 4 _— —_— 7 2 5 14 
Pz.AOK 4 I — I 10 6 16 
AOK 9 2 3 10 5 —_— 20 
Pz.AOK 3 — — I 4 — 5 
AOK 16 I — 4 3 I 9 
AOK 18 — —_— 2 16 27° 
East Army 
TOTAL, 1942 8 3 47 73 29 162° 
East Army, 
20 June 1941° 136 8 19 22 24 209 


AOK 11=Eleventh Army command (etc.); Pz. AOK 2=Second Armoured Army command (etc.) 


* Including 1 occupation division. 

» Including 2 occupation divisions. 

© In 1942 the five assessment categories were defined as follows: (1) divisions capable of any 
offensive operation; (2) divisions with an offensive power somewhat less than (1); (3) divisions 
with reduced offensive power and mobility; (4) divisions of slight offensive power and mobility; 
(5) divisions for security tasks and locally limited operations. 
Sources: GenStdH/Org.Abt (1), Beurteilung des Kampfwertes der Divisionen nach dem Stande 
vom 20. Juni 1941, 18 June 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 427; GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) an Adj. 
ChefGenStdH (inter alios), 2 Apr. 1942 re Meldungen tiber Beurteilung der Divisionen nach 
dem Stande vom 30.3.[1942], BA-MA RH 2/v. 429. 


°’ 'These were 5th and 17th Armd. Divs., as well as 14th, 339th, and 342nd Inf. Divs. See also 
Table VI.1.2. 
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Even though a not inconsiderable enhancement of the battle-worthiness of 
the eastern formations could reasonably be expected during the weeks prior 
to the start of the key operation, there was nevertheless, in view of that situ- 
ation, a measure of consensus among all staffs and agencies concerned that a 
‘replenishment of the entire army in the east up to full combat strength and 
mobility [would] not be possible either in personnel or in material’.°? When the 
Organizations Department and the General Army Office suggested that the 
effects of excessive demands on the troops over the preceding months must, 
even in the case of the formations on the southern sector earmarked for full 
replenishment, ‘make their stamina appear less than had been the case in the 
summer of 1941’, even this unquestionably realistic and carefully formulated 
judgement was too much for the Wehrmacht Operations Staff. The sentence 
was therefore deleted from the draft of the ‘War Strength 1942’ memorandum 
without replacement.'” 


(c) The Transport and Supply Situation 


There are various reasons why in the spring of 1942 the condition of the Ger- 
man army in the east was in general little short of disastrous. While the conven- 
tional references to the unexpected duration and fierceness of the fighting and 
the merciless harshness of the winter are correct, they are apt to conceal rather 
than highlight the multi-layered causes. Of course, men would freeze to death 
in winter, motors refuse to start, oil and fuel freeze up, and entire columns 
get stuck—and although, viewed superficially, all these may have been due to 
cold, snow drifts, and the formation of ice, they could also be attributed to 
the fact that, as Halder put it in a letter to Army Group South, ‘the German 
material is not up to the demands of the war, especially under the hard winter 
conditions in the east, and our personnel, too, is not readily in a position to 
cope in a desirable manner with the conditions created by the war’.'®! 

The duration and intensity of the fighting, the inclemency of the climate, 
and other difficulties had such a decisive effect on the further course of the war 
because they reflected a number of fundamental weaknesses of the German 
conduct of the war in the east, or indeed the limits of the feasibility of such a 
campaign. The ubiquitous lack of men, war material, and raw materials was 
the most conspicuous proof that the limits of the possible had been reached. 
Hence the correct and rational distribution and allocation of scarce commodi- 
ties acquired even greater importance. But this was precisely the area in which 
serious difficulties had arisen. Probably the most significant, and also, in view 
of the large-scale plans for the summer of 1942, most alarming cause of these 


°° 'This was the conclusion of AHA in its comment of 12 May 1942 (as n. 95); likewise ‘Wehrkraft 
1942’ (as n. 82), Abs. II/A,5. 

100 Hitler himself frankly admitted this state of affairs when, in his conference with Marshal 
Mannerheim on 4 June 1942, he referred to German ‘fair-weather armament’ and to the view, 
predominant until 1941, ‘that one cannot wage war in winter’ (quoted from Wegner, ‘Hitlers 
Besuch’, 132-3). 

'°! OKH/Chef Trspw. to H.Gr. Siid, 26 Jan. 1942, signed Halder, BA-MA RH 19 I/237, fo. 47. 
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difficulties was the disproportionately vast scale of the operations: these made 
the matter of supplies and reinforcements primarily a transport problem. 

The extension of the operations, far beyond the radius justifiable for well- 
regulated road transport, had made the railways the principal means of trans- 
port between front and homeland from the start. However, it soon emerged 
that rail transport was not fully capable of discharging that task. Quite apart 
from the frequently poor state of railway installations in the east and their 
partial destruction, as well as the unexpectedly small amount of captured 
rolling-stock compared with the rapidly growing extent of the rail network,'°” 
it was necessary to use German engines and goods wagons. This in turn called 
for a time-consuming and laborious conversion of the Soviet broad-gauge 
network—a job that was largely accomplished along 21,000 kilometres by May 
1942. Moreover, the heavy losses of Soviet rolling-stock resulted in extended 
turn-round times and hence a reduction of wagons available.'°? The progres- 
sive shrinkage of road haulage space, the impassable state of many roads during 
the muddy periods of the winter, the limitations (likewise weather-conditioned) 
on inland navigation, along with the troops’ unexpectedly heavy demands of 
consumer goods of all kinds—all these combined to add to the strain on the 
railways, most of which were not reliable in winter and were exceedingly prone 
to breakdowns. To the accompaniment of increasing nervousness on the part 
of the responsible agencies and of continual squabbling, mainly between the 
quartermaster-general and the chief of transport, by December the situation 
had become so exacerbated that Hitler himself—having for a long time tried 
to ignore the problem—was now calling for the speediest possible resolution 
of the difficulties. On New Year’s Day 1942 Hitler ordered the transfer of all 
railway matters to the area of responsibility of the Reich minister of transport; 
however, the reorganization following upon that move did not in the short term 
succeed in overcoming the structural weaknesses.'** Instead, in the third week 
of January the average daily number of available wagons dropped to 60,000, 
reaching an absolute low. The situation, rightly felt to be of ‘catastrophic pro- 
portions’ by Halder,'®* improved only very slowly over the next few months. 
Although daily availability once more reached an average of 100,000 in Febru- 
ary, it did not exceed the 130,000 mark by mid-June, i.e. the start of the key 
operation. In the opinion of the competent group of experts in the War Eco- 
nomy Department, this was far from sufficient to meet even the most urgent 
requirements of the front.’ 

The seemingly unbridgeable gulf between the military demands of the 


102 "The total track network of the Reichsbahn had grown from some 63,000 km. at the outbreak 
of war to about 109,000 km. in the spring of 1942; see minute of ministerial discussion at the 
Reich ministry of transport on 21 May 1942, WiRtAmt/Stab I, KTB of 22 May 1942, BA-MA 


RW 19/167. 103 See Rohde, Wehrmachttransportwesen, 177-8. 
'0* On developments during the winter crisis see Kreidler, Eisenbahnen, 135 ff.; Schiller, Logis- 
tik, 518 ff. 5 Halder, Diaries, 26 Jan. 1942. 


06 WiAmt, Ag. Wi/Z, Wochenbericht fiir die Zeit vom 8.-13.6.42, 20 June 1942, BA-MA RW 
19/181. For greater detail see Schiiler, Logistik, 606 ff. 
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transport chief and the technical means of the Reich railways induced the Reich 
minister of transport, Julius Dorpmiller, to decline all responsibility for the 
maintenance of any systematic transport on 21 May 1942 and to recommend 
Speer for the post of ‘traffic dictator’.'°’ Speer, who three days later, jointly with 
Field Marshal Milch and a few experts, was authorized by Hitler to manage 
transport with dictatorial powers, had for several months been resolutely call- 
ing for an extension of the Reichsbahn’s transportation capacity. Although, 
as suggested by a conference with Hitler on 5 March,'®* both Dorpmiiller 
and Hitler himself still inclined towards a more optimistic assessment of the 
transport situation—evidently because the winter crisis now seemed to be 
over—Speer, soon after his appointment as Reich minister for armaments and 
ammunition (on 8 February 1942), had made himself the real driving force for 
the speediest possible in-breadth development in the transport sector as well. 
On the basis of a ‘Main Committee for Rail-borne Vehicles’—set up in agree- 
ment with the Reich minister of transport but independent both of him and 
of the Reichsbahn directorate—an ambitious production programme, ranking 
for the first time as an armaments project, was embarked upon: this envisaged 
a technically simplified uniform locomotive type, adapted to war requirements 
in the east. During the current year manufacture was to run at 200 railway 
engines per month, to increase to 400-500 per month in 1943.'°° But since this 
new programme would, at best, become effective in the autumn—thus too late 
for the impending summer operation—further short-term measures had to be 
adopted to meet not only the growing needs of the Wehrmacht, but also the 
requirement for economic freight space. At Hitler’s express demand, very en- 
ergetic efforts were made from May onward to enhance repair capacities in the 
east, withdraw rolling-stock from the occupied western territories, and speed 
up the turn-round of wagons by limiting requirements to the most necessary 
ones, by faster loading and unloading procedures, by the switching of goods to 
water transport, and by a strict ban on the hoarding of empty stock.''° After 
the second half of June the transport situation indeed became noticeably more 
fluid. Even though a backlog of several hundred goods trains continued to ex- 
ist throughout the summer months, the number of damaged wagons, between 
May and July alone, was reduced from 67,000 to 31,000 and that of available 
wagons substantially increased. In July—i.e. not until the launching of the key 
operation in the east—availability amounted to approximately 180,000 wag- 
ons daily, for the first time, albeit only for the summer quarter, reaching the 

107 See KTB WiRtiAmt, minute of 22 May 1942 (as n. 102); Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 313. 

108 See Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 312-13, and the protocol of the conference published in 
Deutschlands Riistung, 71. 

109 WiAmt, Wochenbericht of 6 June 1942, BA-MA RW 19/181; also minute by Speer of 8 May 
1945, published in Deutschlands Riistung, 108. On the technical and organizational implementation 
see Gottwald, Deutsche Kriegslokomotiven, 29 ff. There had been talk, as early as March, of a 
‘roughly quadrupled production programme’ for railway engines and a quintuplication of goods 
wagon manufacture; see Verkehrsbericht 3/42 of 7 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/180. 


"10 See Wochenbericht of 6 June 1942 (as n. 109), and the highly revealing ‘Speer protocol’ of 
24 May 1942, published in Deutschlands Riistung, 126 ff. 
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volume considered adequate by the experts in the War Economy Department 
for a regular movement of supplies.'"' 

This general improvement in rail transport was undoubtedly largely due to 
Speer and a circle of young experts who, favoured by him, had risen to top 
posts in the Reich railways and the Reich ministry of transport in the course of 
a major staff reshuffle in the spring of 1942.''? But there were also seasonable 
factors which positively affected the overall situation. Inland shipping revived 
in the course of April, and shipping in the Baltic and the Black Sea towards 
the end of the following month. However, the acute shortage of fuel, tugs, and 
shipping space, along with the need for uneconomical towing of empty barges, 
prevented an optimal utilization of shipping transport capacities. 

Despite all practical difficulties, shipping provided a marked relief for rail 
transport; motorized road transport, on the other hand, inceasingly threatened 
to become a dangerously weak link in the impending operation. The funnel- 
shaped widening of the area of operations to a front length of altogether 3,000 
kilometres (not counting the Black Sea front) in itself held the danger of 
an overextension of already greatly stretched supply-lines; this danger was 
further heightened by the fact that to the east and south-east of the Kursk— 
Kharkov—Donets line the density of the rail network diminished drastically. 
Yet the heavy-truck transport available to the quartermaster-general, even 
after its general overhaul in Germany, was incapable, if only by reason of 
its inadequate volume, of assuming the role of the railway. Besides, the poor 
condition of the few roads and tracks in the envisaged operations area, and the 
(by then chronic) shortage of fuel, as well as of tyres and spare parts, eliminated 
thoughts of optimism. This situation could not basically be changed even by 
the most flexible and troop-oriented supply management, such as had been 
practised with fair success the previous year by the ‘hand-luggage’ supply 
principle and the forward leapfrogging of supply districts,''? a system that 
had been envisaged for the summer of 1942 in an improved form.''* This 
was being realized by Colonel Pollex, responsible for motor-vehicle and fuel 
questions on the staff of the quartermaster-general, as well as by General 
Wagner himself, who was by then considering his resignation. Both of them 
repeatedly called on the Wehrmacht High Command to convey to Buhle, the 
Chief of the Army Staff in the Wehrmacht High Command, and to Warlimont 
and Keitel, their doubts about the feasibility of Operation Blue in terms of 


‘11 See the monthly Verkehrsberichte of RUAmt/Gr. Verkehr, and WiAmt/Z4c, BA-MA RW 
19/184; minute by Speer of 26 May 1942, in Deutschlands Riistung, 125; Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 360-1; Kreidler, Eisenbahnen, 141-2, 357 ff. (docs. 7-10). 

"12 Especially Ganzenmiiller as the new state secretary in the transport ministry, whose role is 
emphasized not only by Thomas (Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 359-60), but above all by Speer 
CUnside the Third Reich. 238), probably without exaggeration. Critically: Kreidler, Eisenbahnen 
206-7. 

13, See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.v1.3. 

"4 Memorandum of Gen.Qu. im GenStdH, 24 Mar. 1942, Erfahrungen aus dem Ostfeldzug 
fiir die Versorgungsfiihrung, annexe, BA-MA RH 3/v. 221. 
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supplies.''*® In retrospect, it is not surprising that these efforts were ultimately 
in vain: the Wehrmacht High Command had long been convinced that final 
victory depended on the success of just this operation. The constraint of 
success thus produced its own logic. Its nature was clearly formulated by 
Hitler himself at a conference on the transport situation on 23 May: “Time 
and again I have been told by so-called experts and by men who should have 
had a vocation for leadership: “That is not possible, that can’t be done.” This I 
cannot accept. There are problems which absolutely have to be solved. Where 


real leaders are present, they always were solved and always will be solved.’''® 


3. ASSESSMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION AND THE RED ARMY 


The answer to the question of how optimistic the German leadership was 
entitled to be, in a realistic assessment, that it would achieve its operational 
and economic objectives for 1942 depended not only on its evaluation of what 
remained of its own strength, but just as much on its opinion of the Soviet 
Union. Its military strength and resilience, its resources of manpower and 
material, and also the degree of political and social stability of this multinational 
state were, in a sense, parameters—however hard to measure—for judging 
Germany’s own position. Hitler’s demonstratively displayed optimism in the 
spring of 1942 was based upon just that dialectic of judgement of Germany’s 
and the enemy’s strength. Whether or not the envisaged operation against the 
Volga and the Caucasus succeeded depended not so much on how strong or how 
weak the German forces were in comparison with the previous year, but solely 
on whether the military strength left to them was sufficient in relation to that 
of the Soviet Union. Hitler’s optimism was based on the low opinion he had of 
the latter: it represented a constant factor in his thinking, scarcely affected by 
the reverses of the winter. The numerous demonstrations of it, continuing into 
1942, cannot therefore be dismissed as calculated propaganda. Even though 
in the spring of 1942, as the strategic design of Operation Blue reveals, he 
no longer expected an early conclusion of the war—as suggested not only by 
German propaganda but also in his speech on Heroes’ Remembrance Day (17 
March)'!’7—he nevertheless remained convinced that the Soviet Union was at 
the limit of its military and economic strength.''*® Since, despite the German 
weaknesses, of which he could hardly be unaware, this conviction was the sine 
qua non of any strategically promising continuation of the war in the east, he 
refused to be shaken by purely numerical, and sometimes indeed unreliably 
founded, comparisons of strength.''!? 


"5 See Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 219-20, 268-9; also Krumpelt, Material, 204-5. 

"16 “Speer protocol’ of 24 May 1942, quoted from Deutschlands Riistung, 126. 

"17 “The Bolshevik hordes . . . will be beaten by us all the way to annihilation during the coming 
summer.’ Quoted acc. to Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1850. 

"8 In this view Hitler was at times supported even by Halder, e.g. KTB OKW ii/1. 324 (19 
Apr. 1942). 

119 This had already emerged during the winter crisis: see Halder, Diaries, 6 Dec. 1941. 
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This stubborn attitude of the Supreme War Lord and commander-in-chief 
of the army represented a grave problem for the work of the agencies concerned 
with enemy assessment, especially Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost [Foreign 
Armies East] of the Army General Staff. On the other hand, the studies sub- 
mitted by that department were gaining increasing importance for operational 
planning within the Army High Command as original illusions about the So- 
viet ‘paper tiger’ evaporated and doubts began to arise about Germany’s supe- 
riority. Against this background, and also bearing in mind that Fremde Heere 
Ost had for a long time itself contributed to the underrating of the Red Army,'”® 
Halder considered a change at the top of that department desirable even before 
the start of the summer offensive. He therefore appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
(Gen. Staff) Gehlen, a staff officer with whom he was personally acquainted, 
and who until then had been in the Operations Department, to be Colonel 
(Gen. Staff) Kinzel’s successor as head of Department 12 from 1 April (see 
Diagram VI.1.5).'7' Under Gehlen the department very soon acquired a more 
professional character. Not only were brief daily assessments of the enemy’s 
situation issued henceforward to the approproate agencies of the Army General 
Staff, to the army groups (the Ic officers), and to the Luftwaffe operations staff, 
but in addition longer-term forecasts and studies were prepared of the enemy’s 
operational options, and of his personnel and material resources. These were 
based on a continuous and systematic compilation and evaluation, according 
to standard criteria, of all available information on the strength and losses of 
Soviet formations, their structure, equipment, and stationing, on the logis- 
tical infrastructure of the Red Army, and on the demographic and economic 
framework of the Soviet war effort.'?” What picture then emerged of the Soviet 
Union as a result? And was it more realistic than earlier ideas? 


(a) Manpower Resources 


Systematic attempts to calculate the total manpower strength of the Soviet 
Union, and hence the Red Army’s capacity for regeneration, were first made 
after the letting up of the winter offensives. While the illusion of a short war 
lasted, Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost had not considered it necessary, prior to 
the beginning of 1942, to evaluate the data available from the Soviet census of 
1939, from statements by captured Red Army men, and from other sources in 
order to calculate the size of the Soviet birth-year classes or the extent of their 
call-up. First attempts in February at making an approximate determination 
of future newly raised Soviet formations were unsuccessful because of the 


incompleteness and range of error of the figures available.'”* 


120 See Germany and the Second World War, iv. 581 ff. 

"1 See Halder, Diaries, 31 Mar. and 1 Apr. 1942; Gehlen, Der Dienst, 17. 

122 On details of the method of work see German Military Intelligence, sect. 1, and (critically) 
Wilhelm and De Jong, Zwei Legenden, 21 ff.; Thomas, ‘Foreign Armies East’, 280-1. 

"3 Kinzel nevertheless believed he could safely predict some 60 fresh rifle divisions by the 
beginning of May; see minute of Chef Fr.H. Ost, 15 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2582; Halder, 
Diaries, 13 Feb. 1942. 
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Rough estimates were first submitted to Halder at the beginning of March;'** 
on 23 March, eventually—shortly before Gehlen took over the department but 
at a time when the outline of the impending summer offensive had already 
been settled—the evaluation team submitted its first detailed estimate of “The 
USSR’s war capacity in terms of personnel’.'?* This study, which but for 
minor amendments remained the principal basis of enemy assessments until 
the late summer,'”® testifies as much to efforts to arrive at a reasonably realistic 
result on the basis of a small number of reliable figures, with allowance for 
a large number of mainly unverifiable factors, as it does to the extraordinary 
difficulties of such an undertaking.'?’ 

As Diagram VI.1.6 shows, the German calculations concluded that, with an 
estimated overall establishment strength of 6 million men in the Red Army, 
plus 1.5 and 0.3 million men respectively in the Soviet air force and navy, the 
Soviet Union, as of 1 April 1942, would in theory be left with a manpower pool 
of about 1.93 million men fit for military service for the establishment of new 
formations;'”® this figure would decline during successive months by 250,000— 
300,000 per month. In actual fact, however—in the view of Abteilung Fremde 
Heere Ost—that reserve should be regarded as somewhat less, since the figures 
included sick and convalescent personnel, members of homeland and supple- 
mentary agencies, an unknown number of men exiled, and at least 400,000 
members of national minorities regarded as not very reliable (Germans, Poles, 
South Caucasians, etc.).'*? From this analysis the department drew the con- 
clusion that the Russian military potential was ‘by no means inexhaustible’, 
but was in fact running out: 


The available manpower reserves will be sufficient to cover the present shortfall plus 
the losses to be expected over the next few months, and to raise new formations on a 
substantially lesser scale than hitherto. That performance will be maintained for some 
time by means of expedients, though with a further decline in quality. New creations 
on a major scale appear possible only by eating into the substance. Whether such 
interventions will be possible, given the undoubtedly shaken state machinery and the 
critical situation of armaments and food supplies, seems doubtful.'*° 


"4 Fr.H. Ost, Berechnung der personellen Wehrkraft der U.D.S.S.R., undated (c. 5 Mar. 1942), 
BA-MA RH 2/2410. This first, still rather rough, calculation was submitted to Halder on 7 Mar. 
1942: see Halder, Diaries, 7 Mar. 1942. 

"5 Fr.H. Ost/Auswertegruppe, Die personelle Wehrleistungsfahigkeit der UdSSR, 23 Mar. 
1942, BA-MA RH 2/1924. 

6 See e.g. Gehlen’s lecture to the War Academy of 9 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2445; sense (at 
times verbatim) reproduced in Gehlen, Der Dienst, 23 ff. 

"27 The objection raised by Wilhelm, that Gehlen’s calculations contain ‘several gravely wrong 
conclusions and internal contradictions’, is not tenable in this form. Certainly all the evidence 
produced by Wilhelm is based on a misunderstanding of the statistical procedures applied by Abt. 
Fr.H. Ost. This is shown by a comparison with the document of 23 Mar. 1942 (as n. 125) which 
formed the basis of Gehlen’s later lectures. See Wilhelm and De Jong, Zwei Legenden, 8 n. 8, 28 
n. 124. 

"8 Calculation error of the processing agency; correct figure is 1.97m. 

"9 Die personelle Wehrleistungsfahigkeit der UdSSR, annexe 7 (as n. 125). 130 Thid. 6. 
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Proceeding from that estimate, at the beginning of May Fremde Heere Ost 
calculated that by the onset of the muddy period the Russians would be able to 
raise a maximum of 60 new rifle divisions, along with an appropriate number 
of cavalry and armoured units (see Table VI.1.3). Even then, given rigorous 
utilization of still available expedients (call-up of further classes, increased 
employment of women, resort to replacements until then classified as unfit), no 
‘abrupt cessation of the Soviet Russian human flow’ was to be expected, though 
a critical limit would no doubt have been reached by the opponent.'*! What 
this might mean for the continuation of operations Gehlen himself predicted 
in a lecture to the War Academy on 9g June: ‘It is unlikely that (without great 
efforts) the enemy would be able to cope with losses such as those in the battles 
of Biatystok, Vyazma, Bryansk. He will not presumably be able to throw into 
battle again such voluminous reserves as during the winter of 1941-2.’'*” 

Predictions of this kind not only raise the question of their objective accur- 
acy—only verifiable in retrospect—but, of even greater importance to the 
historian, also that of the degree of credibility and reliability which such stud- 
ies could have claimed at the time. As for the former question, the answer 
seems relatively straightforward: in simple terms of arithmetic the prediction 
of a maximum of 60 new rifle divisions by autumn was overtaken by events 
by the beginning of August, when at least 69 newly established rifle divisions 
were recorded. Evidently the department, as it admitted itself, had incorrectly 
estimated the time and scope of the call-up of, chiefly, the 1924 class, with an 
assumed total strength of approximately 1.4 million.'*? In other respects too 
the development of the Red Army’s personnel strength in the further course of 
the year—regardless of considerable bottlenecks in some detailed matters—of- 
fered no evidence of the final exhaustion of the ‘human reservoir’ expected by 
Gehlen’s department. This perhaps says less about the soundness of the pre- 
dictions of Fremde Heere Ost than it does about the Wehrmacht’s inability to 
inflict on the Red Army such devastating losses as it had during the preceding 
year. 

If, therefore, verification of specific predictions was dependent on a mul- 
tiplicity of scarcely assessable factors, the question arose even more urgently 
as to the usefulness of longer-term estimates of enemy strength for German 
operational and economic planning. To begin with, it should be remembered 
that nearly all the above-mentioned calculations of Abteilung Fremde Heere 
Ost were based on figures which were no more than estimates. Many of these 
calculations were exceedingly difficult and their results more than bold. This 
applied, for instance, to the question of how many men capable of service had 
been lost to the Red Army as a result of the occupation of the western regions 


'S! Fr.H. Ost (II), minute of 8 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/1924, fos. 126-7; see also the study 
Auswirkungen des Winterfeldzuges auf die sowjetische Wehrkraft und Kampffiihrung; derzeitige 
Feindlage im groBen und SchluBfolgerungen, submitted by the department the day before, 5, 
BA-MA RH 2/2047. 32, Gehlen’s lecture on 9 June 1942, 24 (as n. 126). 

83 Fr.H. Ost, Vortragsnotiz tiber die seit 1.5. neu aufgetretenen Schtz.Divisionen, 2 Aug. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 2/1924, fos. 123 ff.; Barber and Harrison, Soviet Home Front, 145 ff., 216 (table 5). 


TABLE VI.1.3. Assumed Number of Soviet Formations in the Area of 
the German Front after the Suspension of the German 1941 Offensive 


888 
Date Mob. 
divs. 
1 Dec. 1941" 179 
31 Dec. 1941" 225 
31 Jan. 1942* 245 
28 Feb. 1942” 241 
incl. at front® (238) 
31 Mar. 1942" 256 
incl. at front (246) 
30 Apr. 1942 263 
incl. at front (240) 
31 May 1942° 249 
incl. at front (236) 


* Mob. divs.: 12,500; mob. brigs.: 4,500; cav. divs.: 5,000; armd. brigs.: 2,000 (rounded figures, some estimates). 
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Mob. 
brigs. 


Cav. 
divs. 


Armd. 
divs. 


Armd. 
brigs. 


35 
37 
44 
52 

(43) 
59 

(45) 
65 

(32) 
49 

(38) 


Establish- 
ment (m.) 


3.26 
4.24 
4.55 
4.52 
(4.41) 
4.65 
(4.45) 
4.80 
(4.18) 
4.69 
(4.34) 


* Only after Feb. was a distinction made between front-line employment and ‘army reserve’. 


i.e. without ‘army reserves’. 


Increase or decline 


000 


+980 
+310 
— 30 
+130 
(+ 40) 
(+150) 
(-270) 
(-— 110) 
(+160) 


% 


“ After Mar. 1942 it was assumed that the new active strength directive of 6 Dec. was implemented: mob. divs.: 12,000; mob. 


brigs.: 4,000; the rest as before. 


“ After May 1942 it was assumed that the new active strength directive of 18 Mar. was implemented: mob. divs.: 


rest as before. 


Source: OKH, GenStdH/Fr. Heere Ost (II), No. 2504/42 geh., 5 June 1942, annexe 1, BA-MA RH 2/2091. 


TABLE VI.1.4. German Estimate of Distribution of 
Soviet Forces in the Spring of 1942, as of 19 May 1942 


Facing Finnish front and 
Lapland Army Command 

Facing Army Group North 

Facing Army Group Centre 

Facing Army Group South 
(of these in the Caucasus) 

Operational reserves 

Asia and Urals 


TOTAL NO. OF FORMATIONS 


* Without operational reserves. 


Rifle 
divs. 


Cav. 
divs. 


Armd. 
divs. 


Armd. 
brigs. 


Source: OKH/GenStdH, Fr.H. Ost, Sowjetrussischer Krifteansatz, Stand: 19.5.1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 2578. 


12,800, the 


Total 


formations 


47 
144 
175 
168 


(43) 


12 


546" 


of the Soviet Union. It was just as difficult to estimate how many of the capable 
men left behind were in fact called up, and how many of these were found fit 
for active service. In the absence of other data the German fitness ratios were 
introduced into the calculations, although it was realized that the social and 
demographic peculiarities of the Soviet Union made this a very questionable 
yardstick. For the same reason the number of men in reserved occupations 


and their ratio to women and physically unfit men in the war economy were 
also, at best, estimated very roughly indeed.'** If it is further considered that 
quantification of Soviet losses, replenishments, and established strength of 


134 On the methodological difficulties see Die personelle Wehrleistungsfahigkeit der UdSSR, 
esp. annexes 3, 4 (as n. 125). On the actual extent of reserved-occupation posts, female labour, etc. 
see Segbers, Sozjetunion, 194 ff., 198 ff. 
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the Red Army was also ultimately based on rough estimates and unverifiable 
assumptions, the value and limits of a medium- and long-term assessment of 
enemy strength emerge clearly. The value of the studies prepared by Abteilung 
Fremde Heere Ost was not so much in detailed forecasts as in the opportunity 
for a systematic correction of a picture of the Soviet Union that had too long 
been coloured by mere intuition, prejudice, and wishful thinking. Seen in this 
light, the analyses submitted in the spring of 1942 provided any critical ob- 
server with some sobering insights. One thing emerged from behind the fagade 
of a politically correct language avoiding any open criticism or the taboo of 
defeatism, and adopting the pose expected by Hitler: despite its dispropor- 
tionately heavy losses, in the spring of 1942 the Soviet Union, in terms of 
manpower, was still in a decidedly more favourable position than the German 
Reich and would, moreover, be able to keep that lead in the foreseeable future. 
Unlike the Wehrmacht, which would be unable to make up for the losses suf- 
fered in the east either then or at a later point that year, the Red Army, at least 
for the time of the impending summer campaign, would be able to mobilize for 
its newly raised units men fit for service, above its establishment figures. This 
situation—the analyses of Fremde Heere Ost implied—could change only if 
the German formations succeeded in inflicting on the enemy losses of a mag- 
nitude comparable with those of the summer and autumn of 1941. It was left 
to the new Oberquartiermeister IV in the Army General Staff to speak out 
openly about this—the only realistic—balance sheet, which Abteilung Fremde 
Heere Ost did not consider opportune to set out without embellishment. It 
was ‘not difficult to see’, Major-General Matzky said in a lecture (presumably 
to officers of the Naval War Staff), that the Red Army’s manpower replace- 
ment opportunities, in view of the Soviet Union’s human wealth, ‘were and 
are virtually unlimited’.'** 


(b) The War-economy and Material Potential 


(See Map V1.1.3) 


Evaluation of the war-economy and armament potential of the Soviet Union 
and its material resources raised problems similar to the assessment of its 
manpower reserves, as in that area, too, the latest official statistics dated 
from 1938. By extrapolating from those figures, comparing them with cap- 
tured documents, and utilizing the results of prisoner interrogations, during 
the first months of 1942 the ‘War Economy’ section in the War Economy 
and Armament Department produced a memorandum, which was submitted 
on 31 March and brought to Hitler’s notice on 7 April'*°—again at a time 
when the crucial decisions had already been made. This document, too, whose 


85 OKH/O.Qu. IV, Die Landkriegslage zu Beginn des Jahres 1942, undated, 2, BA-MA RM 
7/259. 

86 WiRtAmt/Stab Ia, minute of 8 Apr. 1942, Anruf Major v. Ilberg, 8.4. mittags, BA-MAWi/ 
ID 73; the memorandum itself is entitled ‘Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR Anfang des 
Jahres 1942’, BA-MA Wi/ID 138. 
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findings were taken over in their entirety by Fremde Heere Ost, would for 
many months critically influence the German leadership’s views concerning 
the capacity and productivity of the Soviet war industry. The fact that this 
document represented a fatal symbiosis of realism, error, and departmental 
tactical manceuvring was bound to have far-reaching consequences. If one 
compares the estimates of the War Economy and Armament Department and 
the figures supplied by Soviet researchers after the war, one finds the most 
realistic assessments in the area of the raw-material potential left to the Soviet 
Union (see Table VI.1.5). These researches rightly point out that the Soviet 
Union had endeavoured to develop its eastern regions ever since the Second 
Five-year Plan (1933-7).'*’ The creation of new raw-material and armament 
centres mainly in the Volga region, the Urals, and western Siberia even before 
the war, along with the large-scale evacuation of skilled workers and entire 
factory plant after the German attack, naturally—as the War Economy and 
Armament Department realized—reduced the effect which the occupation of 
economically important western regions had on the Soviet Union’s ability to 
survive.'** By making allowance for this fact, the capacity of the Soviet war 
economy for 1942 was estimated at approximately equivalent to the 1938 level; 
only the volume of iron and steel production was assessed to be much more 
unfavourable after the loss of the principal Soviet coking plants (see Table 
V1.1.6). If comparison with the real figures'*® at first suggests that the estimate 
of the raw-material position had been too favourable to the Soviet Union, it 
should be remembered that a number of economic sectors suffered losses in 
the course of 1942—losses naturally not yet allowed for in the forecasts of the 
War Economy and Armament Department. This applied in particular to coal 
extraction in the Donets basin, whose elimination as a result of the German 
push towards the Volga had a lasting effect on Soviet coal production overall. 
After deduction of these losses, the forecasts of the department, apart from a 
few regional errors in evaluation, were generally accurate. 

In spite of a generally realistic overall estimate, especially of the extractable 
reserves in the Asian part of the Soviet Union, the War Economy and Arma- 
ment Department concluded that the loss of output from the Donets region 
would, in particular, jeopardize coal supplies for the Soviet railways, ‘which 
would greatly endanger not only supplies to the front, but also to the western 
industrial regions’. It was further expected that the loss of coke production, 
owing to the occupation of the rest of the Donets region, would inevitably 

'87 On the general background of these planning activities see Zaleski, Stalinist Planning, pt. 2. 

138 As early as at the beginning of October Thomas had damped down hopes of a rapid economic 
collapse of the Soviet Union, believing that this ‘was not to be expected until after the loss of 
the industrial regions of the Urals’: see WiRtAmt/Abt.Wi, Voraussichtliche Entwicklung der 
wehrwirtschaftlichen Lage RuBlands mit Fortschreiten der Operationen nach Osten, 1 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/ID 73. The significance of the relocation of Soviet industry has only recently been 
analysed in greater detail by Western researchers: see Harrison, Soviet Planning, 63 ff.; Segbers, 
Sowjetunion, 9o ff. 


139 The following statements are valid with the proviso that the data in the Soviet postwar 
literature are, in many respects, not fully verifiable. 
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TABLE VI.1.5. German Forecast of Raw-material Potential Left to the Soviet 
Union after German Arrival at the Volga Line and Occupation of the Caucasus 


Raw material USSR total? Occupied territories Rest of USSR 
my mill. t. % mill. t. % 

Coal 133.000 81.500 81 25.000? 19 
Coke 21.000 20.000 96 1.000 4 
Iron ore 26.500 17.000 65 9.000 34 
Pig iron 15.000 g.000 63 5.400 37 
Crude steel 18.000 9.000 53 8.300 47 
Rolled steel 13.500 7.000 60 5.500 40 
Manganese ore 2.700 2.650 95 0.150 5 
Chrome ore 0.200 —_ — 0.200 100 
Copper 0.108 0.005 5 0.103 95 
Aluminium 0.056 0.027 49 0.029° 51 
Mineral oil 31.500 28.000 go 2.600 7 


* Including the errors of addition in the source. 
> Excluding the lignite of the Moscow basin (19m. t.). 
© Including the Volkhov industry, assumed destroyed. 


Source: WiStab Ost, Fithrungsgruppe/Chefgruppe W: Das Rohstoffpotential der Rest-Sowjet- 
union, undated, BA-MA RW 31/83. 


‘result in a further, no longer tolerable, deterioration of iron and steel produc- 
tion’.'*° Considering that such hopes would soon turn out to be exaggerated, 
it is significant that one agency at least, the group ‘War Geology’ under the 
General of Sappers and Fortifications, contradicted the conclusions arrived 
at by the War Economy and Armament Department. It pointed out that the 
Soviet Asian coalfields were among the biggest in the world: ‘they are entirely 
adequate to the establishment of a new heavy industry after the loss of the 
European one. The problem of what until now has been a scant supply of 
coking coal is resolved by Karaganda, Kuzbas, Irkutsk, and Bureya. Supplies 
to the Urals are only a transport problem.’ '*' 

Even more significant for operations in 1942 than coal extraction was the 
assessment of the Soviet petroleum industry; after all, its seizure was the real 
objective of the planned German summer offensive. It was known that in 1938 
Soviet oil production had totalled some 30 million tonnes, of which nearly 75 
per cent had come from the Baku region alone, with a further 16 per cent from 
the North Caucasian oilfields at Maykop, Groznyy, and Dagestan; only abouta 
tenth of Soviet oil had been extracted in other parts of the Soviet Union.'*? The 

140 Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR, 19 (as n. 136). 


™! QKH/GenStdH/Gen d Pi u Fest b ObdH, Gruppe Wehrgeologie, Die mineralische Roh- 
stoff- und Energiewirtschaft der unbesetzten UdSSR, undated [Apr. 1942], 1, BA-MA RH 2/ 
1924. 

‘2 See memorandum, Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR, 8-9 (as n. 136), and the 
slightly divergent data in Hassmann, E7rdol, 63-4. 
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TaBLeE VI.1.6. German Estimate of Soviet Industrial Production in 1942 


(1) Estimate of the WiRt- (2) Soviet postwar data 
Amt, Mar. 1942" 


(a) Raw materials (mill. t.) 


Hard coal gs? 75.5 
Pig iron 7 4.8 
Steel 8 13.5° 
Petroleum 33 22.0 

(b) Weapons (pieces) 
Aircraft* 6,600° (17,700) 21,681' 
Armd. fighting vehicles 6,0008 (18,500) 24,446 

Sundry artillery 
(above 76.2 mm.) 7,800" 33,111 


* Figures in brackets are subsequent corrections of German estimates from 1944 (BA-MA RW 
19/832). 

® Corrected by Fr.H. Ost to 70-80m. t. on 25 Sept. 1942 (BA-MA RH 2/1924). 

© Including rolled steel. 

4 Military aircraft, excluding transport, trainer, and practice machines. 

© Fr.H. Ost assumed a monthly production of 600 machines, i.e. an average of 7,200 per year 
(BA-MA RH 2/2578). 

® The official Soviet history of the war in the air (Soviet Air Force, 91) refers to a total of 21,342 
newly manufactured military machines. 

® From April Fr.H. Ost assumed a monthly production of goo tanks, i.e. an annual figure of 
10,800 tanks (BA-MA RH 2/1924). 

4 Including anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. 

* Excluding anti-tank guns. The relevant figures in Velikaja pobeda na Volge, 210-11, total 
29,920. 


Sources: (1) Wehrwirtschafts- und Rustungsamt/Abt. Wi, Chefs. No. 72/42 g.Kdos.: Die wehr- 
wirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR Anfang des Jahres 1942, 31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID 138. (2) 
Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 56 (table 3), 63 (table 4). 


target of the Third Five-year Plan (1938-42) had been not only to step up total 
production to over 47 million tonnes annually by 1942, but above all to expand 
extraction facilities in the non-Caucasian, predominantly eastern, parts of the 
country to roughly 25 per cent of total production. Since it was clear to the 
War Economy and Armament Department that, under the constraints of war, 
the Soviet Union would by no means be able to reach the target earmarked for 
1942, even though it had been lowered in 1940 in the light of experience then 
gained, the basis for the German estimates was a Io per cent extrapolation of 
the assumed total production figures for 1941 (29 million tonnes). Assumption 
of an overall Soviet extraction of some 33 million tonnes in 1942 was based on 
the expectation of stagnating production in the Caucasus and a considerable 
expansion of all other extraction capacities, especially in the oilfields of the 
western Urals and Central Asia. It is interesting that, in the final effect, the 
estimate of the War Economy and Armament Department agreed—not in total 
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volume, but in the assessment of regional extraction efforts—with the figures 
laid down in the Five-year Plan. Both assumed that the non-Caucasian share 
of oil production in 1942 would amount to about a quarter of total Soviet oil 
production. 

The crucial question arising for the German leadership was this: given this 
assessment of the situation, what consequences would the loss of the Caucasus 
have for the Soviet Union? The answer of the War Economy and Armament 
Department sounded more positive than in fact it was: a successful German 
push into the Caucasus would deprive the Soviet Union of more than three- 
quarters of its oil production. Assuming an annual consumption of at least 15 
million tonnes, this would result in a shortfall, initially, of at least 7 million 
tonnes annually. This, combined with the simultaneous loss of Donets coal, 
would painfully hit the transport situation in the western regions, and also fuel 
supplies for the heavily mechanized Soviet agriculture, with serious effects on 
an already tight food situation.'** As for all other materials vital for the con- 
duct of the war, the War Economy and Armament Department calculated that 
the occupation of the Caucasus would inflict substantial damage on synthetic 
rubber manufacture through the loss of approximately half its production 
capacity, and would also harm, to a lesser extent, the already inadequate alu- 
minium output. The loss of the significant manganese deposits, on the other 
hand, would be less serious, since ‘adequate manganese ore extraction for the 
remaining steel mills’ was ensured in the Urals.'** 

All in all, this was a not very euphoric answer: it did not run counter to 
Hitler’s high-pitched expectations, nor did it heighten them by scenarios of 
an early Soviet collapse. Even so, this and similar opinions from the circle 
of General Thomas, and that of Gehlen, while not actually questioning the 
meaning of the envisaged Caucasian enterprise, '** must surely have provided 
cause for concern to a sceptical observer. The exceptional concentration of the 
Baku oil industry meant that the success of the German operation depended 
entirely on the attainment of that most distant objective ever, some 1,400 
kilometres from the German front as the crow flies. An advance no further 
than the northern foot and the western part of the Caucasus might possibly 
fulfil (by then questionable) hopes of a speedy and lasting improvement in 
Germany’s crude oil situation,'*® but it would cause ‘no damage to Russian 
supplies that could not be made up’. Only the occupation of Groznyy, and 


3 Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR, 9, 20 (as n. 136). 

‘4 Tbid. 20. Gruppe ‘Wehrgeologie’, on the other hand, in its study (as n. 141) expected that 
Soviet heavy industry would suffer an ‘almost intolerable loss’ of manganese ore, as well as painful 
losses of molybdenum, and in zinc and lead smelting. 

5 See e.g. the study of the Wehrwirtschaftsamt (Abt. Wi/Ia) of 3 June 1942, Vermutetes derzeit- 
iges Kriegspotential der UdSSR auf materiellem Gebiet, BA-MA RH 2/2578; also Gehlen’s 
lecture of 9 June 1942 (as n. 126). Increasing German euphoria, as the rapid eastward advance 
continued, is attested by a memorandum, submitted at the end of July (?) by a staff member of 
the Reich Office for Soil Research, RuBland ohne das Kaukasische Erdél, BA-MA RW 19 annexe 
1/1390. 

#6 On the reality behind this expectation see sect. VI.v.2. 
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above all that of Baku, could result in ‘significant disruption’.'*” Even so, it was 
totally uncertain how significant that disruption would be. According to the 
estimates of the War Economy and Armament Department, the Soviet Union’s 
actual requirement of crude oil was far below the amounts extracted. If this 
was correct, then even the loss of the entire Caucasian production of some 25 
million tonnes annually would result in a real shortfall of just 7 million tonnes 
annually. Huge as this deficit would be, would it prove unbridgeable? Doubts 
seemed to be justified: even the War Economy and Armament Department 
thought that, in view of increased extraction in the Urals and Central Asia, 
the shortfall would decline to some 5 million tonnes annually by 1943, a third 
of the Soviet requirement. As for refining capacity, German estimates did not 
doubt that this existed on an adequate scale outside the Caucasus. Moreover, in 
view of past overproduction, the existence of substantial, albeit not precisely 
quantifiable, oil stocks'*® had to be assumed; these could be resorted to for 
bridging bottlenecks. There were also a number of other expedients, whose 
efficacy could not be estimated in advance even by German experts; they 
included conversion to other fuels, such as lignite, mazut, peat, methane, and 
charcoal. 

A question not covered by the calculations of the War Economy and Ar- 
mament Department was the extent to which a potential increase in Anglo- 
American Lend-Lease supplies, especially oil products and foodstuffs, might 
relieve the Soviet Union’s economic balance in the event of a German occupa- 
tion of the Caucasus. Gehlen, at any rate, basing himself on fragmentary infor- 
mation collected by his department on the Lend-Lease programme during the 
winter and spring months, assessed these as ‘a substantial strengthening of the 
Soviet Union’s power of resistance in the material field’ and ‘with certainty’ 
expected an intensification of imports during the summer and autumn.'*? If 
this was really the case, then a second reason underlying the German plans 
for the Caucasus was in danger of losing some of its importance—the inten- 
tion of largely severing the Soviet Union from Allied supplies via Persia by 
blocking off the Middle East. This objective was not attainable if, as Fremde 
Heere Ost rightly assumed in the spring of 1942, the bulk of all supplies was al- 
ready reaching the Soviet Union through Murmansk and increasingly through 
Archangel.'*° 

The likely effect which a loss of the Caucasian oilfields would have on the 
Soviet Union’s ability to continue the war depended not only on the interplay 
of the factors listed above, but above all on how realistic the key data were 


‘47 Die mineralische Rohstoff- und Energiewirtschaft, 1-2 (as n. 141). 


48 A later study of Abt. Fr.H. Ost, of 25 Sept. 1942, estimated Soviet oil reserves at some 
5-8m. t.: BA-MA RH 2/1924, fo. 112. 

‘4° Gehlen’s lecture of 9 June 1942, 43 (as n. 126). 

150 See ibid., and the study of Abt. Fremde Heere West of 16 Jan. 1942, Méglichkeiten der 
britischen Kriegfitihrung im Mittleren Osten in Jahre 1942, 11, BA-MA RM 7/259. Imports by 
the Pacific route were, on the strength of Japanese information, considered insignificant by the 
Germans. 
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upon which all these calculations were based. Unfortunately it is not easy to 
answer this crucial question even in retrospect, as the data supplied after the 
war on Soviet oil extraction were contradictory.'*' On the assumption that the 
information in the more recent Soviet studies—even though, unfortunately, 
not very specific—is probably most accurate (see Table VI.1.6), a number of 
interesting conclusions arise. Actual Soviet extraction in 1942, at 22 million 
tonnes annually, fell short by no less than a third of the volume predicted by 
the German side. As far as the Caucasian share in the overall production is 
concerned, the reasons for this major discrepancy are obvious—the German 
occupation of Maykop, the advance of the front towards Groznyy, and interfer- 
ence with transport links caused a considerable drop in production.'** Matters 
were different in the eastern parts of the Soviet Union, which were unaffected 
by what was happening at the front; there the real output totalled 3.5—4 million 
tonnes annually, or at best half the volume assumed by the German experts. In 
other words, if these data are correct, then Soviet oil supplies in 1942 were still 
largely dependent on the Caucasian wells. Their loss might really have driven 
the Soviet Union into that fatal crisis which Hitler had always hoped for, but 
which, on the strength of the information available to the German agencies at 
the time, seemed by no means inevitable. 

Estimates of the raw-material situation, especially of the Soviet Union’s 
annual iron and steel output, provided important key figures for the calcu- 
lation of armament production. This estimate, however, as was subsequently 
found, contained a number of errors, which eventually resulted in a fateful 
miscalculation, comparable to the previous two years’ underestimation of So- 
viet armament capacity. The series of errors began with a mistaken forecast of 
Soviet steel production, whose centres, following the loss or relocation of pro- 
duction capacities in the western parts of the country, were now in the Urals 
and western Siberia—regions difficult of access to German reconnaissance. 
German expectations, on the strength of the above-mentioned estimates of 
the War Economy and Armament Department in March,'** were an annual 
production of no more than 8 million tonnes, or just about a third of the 
quantity of steel available to the Reich; in point of fact, Soviet production 
in 1942—according to recent Soviet data—was some 13.5 million tonnes (in- 
cluding rolled metal). Although this was not even half the amount produced 
in the previous year, it was nevertheless more than two-thirds above German 
expectations. The Germans had misjudged both the extent of the relocation 
of heavy industry to the east of the USSR and the timing of the resumption 
of production there.'** The ‘War Economy’ Section had come to the conclu- 
sion that ‘Russia, if it used its entire steel production for armament purposes, 

‘51’ See Hassmann, Erdél, 64, 173; data accordingly fluctuated between 18m. and 31.9m. t. 

52 Extraction in this region dropped from some 29m. t. in 1941 to about 18.5m. t. in 1942: see 
Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 56 (table 3). 

‘53, Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR, 5 (as n. 136). The figures given there were also 


used as a firm basis during the rest of the year: see Fr.H. Ost (II), Wehrwirtschaft, 25 Sept. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 2/1924, fo. 112. 4+ See Table VI.1.6. 
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would at best, temporarily, achieve approximately the same output figures as 
the German armament industry in the army and Luftwaffe sector’.'** This as- 
sumption was to prove wrong—not only because of an underestimate of overall 
steel production, but for at least three other reasons as well. First, the German 
assumption was that for the manufacture of a tank, an aircraft, or an artillery 
piece Soviet industry needed the amounts of crude and alloyed steels then still 
customary in Germany. What was being overlooked was the high degree to 
which the Soviet armament industry, under the threat of the collapse of the 
system, had already in 1942 been converted to that rigorous use of a variety of 
substitute materials which in Germany was only slowly gaining ground under 
Speer’s direction.'*° 

Secondly, the experts in the Wehrmacht High Command, while quite real- 
istically assuming that a much larger proportion of the total steel production 
went into armaments in the Soviet Union than in Germany, proceeded to the 
over-optimistic conclusion that the resulting neglect of all other sectors ‘must 
result in a far-reaching disruption of the entire production and transport appa- 
ratus, and that output of war equipment has already declined compared with 
the autumn of 1941 and will decline even further’.'*’ In point of fact, as far 
as the final part of that prediction was concerned, the opposite was the case. 
The production index for all important armament items increased steadily 
throughout 1942, even by comparison with the preceding year. The only ex- 
ception was the motor vehicle sector, where production had rapidly declined 
since September, reaching in the first half of 1942 scarcely more than a tenth 
of the volume achieved in June 1941.'*8 

This very exception highlights a third source of error in the German calcu- 
lations. The relief provided to Soviet production by Anglo-American Lend- 
Lease deliveries was underrated. This relief was directly achieved mainly by 
supplies of high-quality alloyed steel, aluminium, copper, and industrial items, 
and indirectly by deliveries of a large number of trucks; it was these that made 
it possible to cut back on Soviet manufacture of motor vehicles and to redi- 
rect the production capacities thus freed towards an increased output of tanks, 
aircraft, and other armaments. The fact that between 1942 and 1944 the So- 
viet Union produced only 128,000 trucks, or roughly a third of the vehicles 
supplied to it by the United States, reveals the dimension of that relocation of 
production.'*? 

The disastrous effect which estimation errors cumulatively produced is 
shown by a breakdown of individual production areas, though sometimes 
the very range of uncertainty of the predictions offered testifies to the unre- 
liability of the underlying data (see Table VI.1.6). Thus since February 1942 


55 Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR, 12 (as n. 136). This assessment, too, was adhered 
to during the succeeding months: see Vermutetes derzeitiges Kriegspotential der UdSSR, 3 June 
1942, 7 (as n. 145). 

86 See Harrison, Soviet Planning, 81 (table 6), 82 (diagram 2). See n. 155. 

188 See Kravéenko, Voennaja ékonomika, 197 (table 18); also in general Segbers, Sowjetunion, 
ch. x. 5° See Jones, Roads to Russia, 220-1, 229, 273. 
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Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost had expected a monthly output of approxi- 
mately goo Soviet tanks. The War Economy and Armament Department in 
the Wehrmacht High Command, however, corrected that assumption in its 
memorandum of 31 March 1942—and indeed on subsequent occasions—to 
the effect that, because of a shortage of raw materials, Soviet industry was 
unable to make full use of its capacities and could therefore manufacture no 
more than 500 armoured fighting vehicles per month. While German assump- 
tions about possible Soviet annual production therefore ranged from 6,000 
to just under 11,000, actual production in 1942, according to Soviet sources, 
stood at approximately 24,500 tanks; in the autumn of 1944, in retrospect, 
even Fremde Heere Ost revised its figure to 18,500.'°° It will therefore have 
to be assumed that Soviet tank production in 1942 exceeded the expectations 
of the ‘War Economy’ Section by no less than a factor of 3 to 4, and even 
those of Fremde Heere Ost by at least 100 per cent. Not until some weeks 
after the start of the German summer offensive was Gehlen’s department, on 
the strength of new information on tank production, especially in Stalingrad, 
in a position to amend its earlier estimates. With an unmistakable barb di- 
rected at the all too ready optimism of the ‘War Economy’ Section, it now 
supposed that tank production had been increased to 1,300 from March to 
May, though for the succeeding months, until August, a gradual decline was 
expected to 850 tanks per month as a result of the evacuation of Stalingrad. 
On the basis of this prediction (subsequently shown to be false), as well as 
the Soviet Union’s heavy losses of tanks in May, the department, despite its 
now more accurate information on the scale of tank deliveries by the west- 


ern Allies,'®! once again concluded that ‘the total number of tanks and hence 
of armoured formations . . . will presumably have greatly declined by Au- 
gust’.'° 


The gap beween expectations and reality seems to have been even wider 
in the artillery sector than in that of armoured fighting vehicles, even though 
terminological problems and a sometimes ill-defined boundary with infantry 
weapons make numerical comparison more difficult.'®? One thing, however, 
is certain: neither the War Economy and Armament Department nor Fremde 
Heere Ost, at any time before the opening of the key operation, expected an 
annual production of more than 7,800 artillery pieces of 76-mm. calibre and 
over (including anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns); as late as the end of May 
the War Economy and Armament Department, at any rate, believed it could 


60 Fr.H. Ost, minute, Panzer-Fertigung in der UdSSR, 7 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/1924, fo. 
84; all other data in table VI.1.6. 

‘ol 'Their scale was estimated at 400 per month (instead of 300 until then), i.e. at a total of 2,800 
for the months Jan.—July 1942. 

‘© Fr.H. Ost (IId), minute of 2 Aug. 1942, Gegeniiberstellung der sowjetischen Panzerpro- 
duktion und der auslandischen Lieferungen mit den Neuzufuhren und Verlusten an Panzern in 
der Zeit vom 1.1.-31.7.1942, BA-MA RH 2/1924. 

‘63 Serious problems arise primarily from inconsistencies in statistical attribution of anti-tank 
guns, anti-aircraft guns, and mortars, as well as from variously defined calibre ranges. 
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assume a trend towards declining production.'®* In actual fact, however, in 
1942 the Soviet armament industry managed to step up production in that 
sector to over 33,000, more than double the previous year’s volume.'® As 
this total does not include anti-tank guns, this means that—assuming the 
Soviet data to be correct—Soviet output was at least four to five times the 
total assumed by the German side. Perhaps an even more serious aspect was 
that German reconnaissance ahead of the zone of Operation Blue failed to 
recognize the even more dynamic increase, from the beginning of 1942, in 
the manufacture of lighter types of artillery pieces, and of trench mortars 
used in artillery roles.'°° In this area the German agencies, lacking reliable 
information, did not venture to make a specific estimate, any more than they 
did for infantry weapons. Nevertheless, they felt entitled to make the alluring 
observation that ‘current manufacture cannot cover requirements’ .'°” 

No less disastrous than the errors concerning army equipment were Ger- 
man misjudgements of Soviet airforce armament. Here the War Economy and 
Armament Department in March assumed a monthly Soviet maximum pro- 
duction of 550 machines; in June the figure suggested was 600. This figure 
also seemed to Fremde Heere Ost to be the most likely one for the six summer 
months: for 1942 as a whole this agency expected a monthly output of no 
less than 375 and no more than 750 front-line aircraft. In actual fact, more 
than 25,000 aircraft were built in the Soviet Union that year, of which some 
21,500 could be classified as ‘front-line aircraft’ (fighters, bombers, ground- 
attack aircraft).'®® The German experts did not believe that Soviet production 
could be stepped up; whereas in fact it was about three times the German 
predictions. This mistake was made worse by the fact that the Germans also 
greatly underestimated the volume of deliveries from the western Allies. Thus 
as late as May Fremde Heere Ost assumed that during the six summer months 
the Soviet Union, in addition to a domestic production of 3,600 front-line 
aircraft, would have at its disposal only a total of 800 aircraft of British and 
American types. Since a loss of some 7,000 aircraft was expected over the same 
period, it was ‘probable that, during the impending summer months of 1942, 
the Russian air forces [would] not be able to cover their losses by a supply of 
new machines’. The combat strength of the Soviet air force, it was thought, 
would ‘further decline’ !®? owing to the increasing loss of modern aircraft types, 


tet FrH. Ost (IId), Zusammenstellung tiber Riistungsindustrien in der UdSSR nach dem 
Stande vom Mai 1942, 28 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2350. 

165 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 63 (table 4); Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 558. These 
data were confirmed by actual figures supplied by the German side in 1944: see Fr.H. Ost, 
Sowjetische Riistungsindustrie, 167-8, BA-MA RH 2/2379. 

166 See Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 541, 558. Accordingly, the Soviet Union was producing ap- 
proximately 230,000 trench mortars in 1942, of which some 126,000 had a calibre of 82 mm. or 
more; see also Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 416-17 (table 24). 

‘7 Fr.H. Ost, Zusammenstellung, 28 May 1942, 3 (as n. 164). 

68 See Table VI.1.6. 

'e Fr.H. Ost, SU-Fliegertruppe und Flakartillerie (reports at Ic conference on 15 May 1942), 
10, BA-MA RH 2/2578. See also Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 90, 113 ff. 
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the declining reserves of operational trainer aircraft, and growing problems of 
aircrew training. 

The unrealistic nature of the picture which the German agencies formed 
of the armament potential of the Soviet Union may, in the above numerical 
juxtaposition of figures, seem more extreme than in fact it was. Quite apart 
from the fact that the soundness of contemporary Soviet statistics—on which 
modern research is based—is mostly unverifiable,'”° the vigorous expansion of 
the Soviet production volume in 1942 was only partially able to compensate 
for persisting qualitative shortcomings in the Red Army’s equipment. Never- 
theless, there can be no doubt that the ideas developed by the German side 
in preparation for the thrust towards the Volga and the Caucasus were not 
just mistaken on some point or other, but were fundamentally wrong in that 
they disregarded not only the scale of Soviet armament production but also its 
dynamic upward trend. 

Given the general circumstances in which they were made, misjudgements 
of this kind are scarcely surprising. If one considers the difficulties with which 
even today a forecast of economic trends is beset—despite a wealth of reli- 
able and verifiable data, refined methods, and peacetime (i.e. relatively stable) 
framework conditions—it is easy to visualize the risk involved in any attempt 
to predict the developmental trend of a largely unknown economy, moreover 
one subject to the influences and constraints of a war raging within the country. 
However, it is also true that the work of the German staffs concerned suffered 
from a number of system-inherent and departmental handicaps. In retrospect 
it appears that contemporary judgements of the role of economic intelligence 
concerning the enemy were marked by a disdain, long typical of the German 
General Staff, for economic problems and by an equally traditional under- 
rating of the Ic (field intelligence) service generally. The poor staffing of the 
relevant departments and sections in the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
Army High Command bears witness to the dismissive treatment of this type 
of non-operational intelligence-gathering. The same attitude is reflected in 
the fact (mentioned above) that the fundamental study of the War Economy 
and Armament Department of 31 March on the war economy situation of 
the USSR was not seen by Hitler until 6 or 7 April—i.e. after the issuing of 
Directive No. 41—so that it could no longer affect the final decision on the 
operational objectives of the summer campaign.'7! 

Nevertheless, this and other studies served to colour the general opinion 
of Hitler and his military entourage concerning the Soviet Union’s likely 
power of resistance, and thus, with the winter crisis overcome, helped revive 
a new optimism, whose fragility was only shown up on the battlefields. The 
unmistakably optimistic note which, in the first half of 1942, underlay the 
assessments of the enemy’s economic situation and which actually earned 


‘70 With all due scepticism, this can be no reason for simply ignoring the data of Soviet his- 
toriography, as argued by Erickson, ‘Threat Identification’, 375. 
‘71 WiRtAmt/Stab Ia, minute of 8 Apr. 1942, Anruf Major v. Iberg (as n. 136). 
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Hitler’s express approval of the study of the War Economy and Armament 
Department'”* makes it easy to overlook the fact that all statements from 
Thomas’s and Gehlen’s circles avoided any forecast of the overall consequences 
for the Soviet regime of a German seizure of the rest of the Donets basin, 
Stalingrad, and the Caucasus. A mere six months previously, at the beginning 
of October 1941, Thomas—against the opposition of the Chief of Fremde 
Heere Ost—had ventured the prediction that the loss of the Donets region with 
its important heavy industry would so weaken the Soviet war economy ‘that, 
by the summer of 1942, it will not be in a position to create by its own strength 
the armament-industry prerequisites of a promising resumption of operations 
west of the Urals’. At the same time he had warned that even a further German 
advance towards the Caucasus and towards the east as far as Kuybyshev, which 
would bring Baku and the western Urals ‘within favourable striking range for 
the German Luftwaffe’, would not necessarily mean the collapse of the Soviet 
war economy: “This is to be expected only after its loss of the industrial regions 
of the Urals.’'’* By the spring of 1942 everything sounded more cautious and 
more vague: the loss of the Donets industry and of the Caucasus would render 
the Soviet transport situation ‘extremely critical’, ‘further exacerbate’ the food 
situation, impose ‘a further, no longer supportable, deterioration’ on iron and 
steel production, and altogether ‘accelerate the already discernible disruption 
of the overall economy’.'”* 

What made an officer of General Thomas’s sound judgement come out with 
such non-committal head-in-the-clouds platitudes in support of Hitler’s need 
for confirmation of his faith in victory? The answer to this question lies in 
certain fatal circumstances which, during those months, complicated the work 
of the War Economy and Armament Department beyond all factual difficulties 
and errors. One of these was an intensifying conflict of loyalties arising for 
Thomas, as well as for many other general staff officers in the Wehrmacht and 
Army High Commands, from their increasingly sceptical perception of their 
own position. ‘If it proved impossible in 1942 to defeat Russia definitively, 
or at least get as far as the Caucasus and the Urals,’ Thomas summed up his 
anxieties in May,'’* ‘Germany’s war situation must be judged as extremely 
unfavourable, if not hopeless. That something should succeed in 1943 that did 
not succeed in 1942 is more than unlikely. The economic factors will steadily 
and in growing measure work to the disadvantage of Germany.’ If, therefore, 
the outcome of the war and the future of the Reich depended entirely on the 
success or failure of the operation impending in the summer, was it right for 
an officer like Thomas, in such a responsible position, to jeopardize this, as he 
thought, last chance by pessimistic situation reports—especially when these 
were based on assumptions rather than on knowledge? Was it not instead his 


17 See ibid. 

173 WiRtAmt/Abt. Wi. Voraussichtliche Entwicklung’ (as n. 138). 

‘74 Die wehrwirtschaftliche Lage der UdSSR, 109 ff. (as n. 136). 

‘75 Erfahrungen des Weltkrieges, IfZ, ZS, 310, iia. 35-6; similarly Heusinger, Befehl, 186. 
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duty, and that of his staff, in spite of their own scepticism, to highlight the most 
favourable of all possible scenarios, which alone seemed to make the already 
determined operational objectives attainable? 

If Thomas finally decided in favour of the latter approach, his reasons were 
more than just general loyalty. He was also defending his own position as Chief 
of the War Economy and Armament Department. As early as the beginning 
of March Speer had made it clear to the general that, within the framework of 
his responsibilities for overall planning, he intended also to exert influence on 
the military armament organization, even though, ‘vis-a-vis the Wehrmacht 
services’ this was to be headed ‘only by soldiers’.'’® What loss of departmental 
and political ground Speer’s demand for co-operation would mean for him was 
clearly realized by Thomas after a further conversation of 23 March—exactly 
one week before the publication of the study on the war-economy situation 
of the USSR: ‘Fuhrer sees Speer as his principal organ, as his trusted agent 
for all economic spheres. Speer alone has anything to say these days. He can 
intervene in all departments. He already overrides all departments.’'’” In the 
present context it is important to note that, even in this situation, Thomas was 
not yet willing to give up the struggle for his—hitherto—influential position 
in order to let Speer ‘go his own way’. Instead, he issued to his staff the 
slogan ‘that we must get into the Speer organization and pull along with 
it’.'7* However, the competition for influence with Hitler in matters of war 
economy and armaments was quite certainly not to be won with pessimistic 
memorandums. 

76 ChefWiRiAmt, Aktennotiz tiber Besprechung mit Minister Speer am 2.3.1942, 3 Mar. 1942, 
BA-MA RW 19/166. 


7 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, 24 Mar. 1942, Chefbesprechung beim Amtschef, ibid. 
'78 Tbid.; see also Germany and the Second World War, v/1, sect. I.v1.2. 
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1. THE DIPLOMATIC OFFENSIVE, 1942 


THE Wehrmacht’s expenditure of human and material resources, which ex- 
ceeded all expectations of the German leadership, highlighted the necessity, 
even before 1942 was out, of drawing to a greater extent than before on the 
Reich’s allies for the intended second campaign against the Soviet Union. 
Proposals along those lines were submitted to the foreign ministry by the 
Wehrmacht High Command as early as mid-December: the military leader- 
ship clearly intended to employ ‘at least half the Hungarian army and half 
the Romanian army’ in the east ‘in the coming spring’.' At the turn of the 
year Hitler addressed personal letters to the leaders of Italy, Romania, and 
Hungary, inviting them to continue their participation in the military efforts 
in the east during the coming year.’ These letters, largely similar in content 
but quite different in their phrasing, are revealing in several respects. Not only 
do they reflect the varying degrees of personal closeness and esteem among 
comrades-in-arms—those to Mussolini and Antonescu are emphatically ami- 
cable, that to Horthy is significantly more distant in tone—but they also throw 
some light on the nature of the German alliance with the states of southern 
and south-eastern Europe. Thus Hitler’s overall assessment of the situation 
on the eastern front was more than just an embellished and optimistic balance 
sheet of the Barbarossa failure. It was the kind of total reversal of the truth 
with which the German and international public were familiar from German 
propaganda: it had been possible, it claimed, ‘essentially to smash, partially to 
annihilate, partially to dismember, but certainly on a major scale to disarm, this 
most colossal of military structures’,? the Soviet empire, which, for its part, 
had prepared to launch its attack on Europe. During the past year the Red 
Army had ‘suffered such crushing blows that it will never recover from them, 
in personnel or material’. To the extent that operations had ‘not yet reached a 
complete conclusion’, this had been due ‘exclusively to unfavourable weather 
conditions’. The local ‘straightening’ of the front was therefore only the re- 
sult of a carefully considered economy of forces. The fact that it was already 
compelling the Russians to spend everything they had ‘laboriously been able 
to scrape together in terms of newly raised units’ would prove ‘a great piece 
of luck for the coming spring’. Hitler’s further forecasts were no less fanci- 
ful than his balance sheet of past events. May—June, he informed the Duce, 
would see the moment for the ‘final squaring of accounts with Bolshevism’. 


' Notes of Ambassador Ritter, 16 Dec. 1941, ADAP Ei. 22, doc. 14. 
> Published ibid. 104-20, docs. 62, 63, 64. 
* 'These and the following quotes from Hitler ibid. 105-8, doc. 62. 
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By then ‘transport [would] be entirely orderly and the partisan mischief wiped 
out’; otherwise the ‘preparations for the continuation of the war of annihila- 
tion. . .[were] in full swing’. 

This kind of language, shrinking not even from crude deceit, certainly did 
not reflect an intention to cope with the undoubtedly difficult situation in the 
east by way of an agreed harmonization within the alliance. That was of no 
interest to Hitler or the German leadership. They were interested not in the 
involvement of the Tripartite Pact states in the political and strategic plans 
for the war in the east, but solely in creaming off whatever reserves of raw 
materials and manpower were left to Germany’s allies. It was this goal which 
the German leadership decided should determine information policy vis-a-vis 
its allies. Thus the daily information supplied by the German military attaché 
to the Hungarian Regent and his general staff was subject to the specific order 
that ‘it should reveal existing difficulties to an extent which would prepare 
the Hungarian head of state for the necessity of increased participation by the 
Hungarian army in the Russian campaign in 1942’.* 

It was entirely consistent, therefore, that Hitler did not, either in his New 
Year letters or at personal meetings with Antonescu or Mussolini in Febru- 
ary and April,® address details of his operational intentions in the east. More 
than that: he categorically forbade his entourage, in their negotiations with 
Germany’s allies, even to mention the time, direction, or objectives of the 
planned operations in the east.° Not even the codename of the operation— 
at first ‘Siegfried’ and later ‘Blue-—was to be used in the presence of the 
allies.” While it was unavoidable for secret matters—orders and regulations, 
training data, reports on experience—to be handed over to the agencies of 
Germany’s allies, at least in excerpt ‘to the extent necessary for creating the 
striking power of the troops called for by us’, the Wehrmacht High Command 
gave orders as early as February that the handing over of such data ‘as would 
allow conclusions to be drawn regarding the strength of German armaments 
and intentions’ was to be ‘absolutely’ avoided. Passing on of documents ‘ac- 
quaintance with which by the enemy powers could have consequences for the 
outcome of the war’ was, as a matter of principle, permitted only by decision 
of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the Wehrmacht High Command.* None 
of this prevented Hitler from deliberately bolstering the prestige of his allies, 
e.g. by appropriately stressing their achievements on every suitable occasion 


* Quote ibid. 170, doc. 92. 

5 See the protocols of conversations in Staatsmdnner, ii, docs. 2, 3, 5, 6; also Hillgruber and 
Forster, ‘Zwei Aufzeichnungen’, 114 ff. 

° KTB ORW ii/t. 313 (1 Apr. 1942). It was nevertheless an open secret, known also in Rome, 
that the Caucasus would be the objective of the next German offensive. On his visit there on 28 
Jan. 1942 Goring had openly discussed the matter with Mussolini. as also with Antonescu on 13 
Feb. 1942; see ADAP E i. 327, 431, docs. 181, 241. 

7 The Romanian, Italian, and Hungarian deployment had their own code-names (‘Mars I’ to 
“Mars III’); see OK W/WFSt/Op, 5 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 678, fo. 17. 

5 OKW, 2 f/m 10 WFSt/Org (1), No. 350/42 g., 16 Feb. 1942 to OKH/GenStdH, BA-MA RL 
2 II/106. 
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and by ordering their employment in compact army corps or in their own 
armies. Treatment of Germany’s allies, as relevant guidelines of the Wehr- 
macht High Command of 15 April 1942 pointed out,’ required ‘tact, political 
and psychological understanding, but if necessary also hardness and harsh or- 
ders appealing to their sense of honour and their national pride. Under their 
own commanders, supported if necessary by German troops, they will be best 
able to perform well.’ Hitler’s obligingness, therefore, was not the expression 
of some sense of equality among partners, but merely a psychological trick 


designed to keep his badly needed comrades-in-arms ‘in line’.'® 


(a) Italy 

It soon became obvious that, after the horrendous casualties in the east and 
the shattered illusions of a blitzkrieg, it would be more difficult in the spring of 
1942 to motivate Germany’s allies for anew effort.'' German requests for larger 
contingents of troops for the eastern front were most easily realized, relatively 
speaking, in the case of Italy. The Italian government, largely in order to 
obtain a reduction in the employment of Italian labour in Germany, had in the 
autumn of 1941 repeatedly offered an intensified Italian involvement on the 
eastern front, without, however, at first meeting with a favourable response 
from Hitler. Only when, with the onset of the winter crisis, an unlimited 
continuation of the war in the east in 1942 became inevitable did Hitler take 
up the offer and request the employment of Italian mountain troops for the 
planned thrust into and across the Caucasus.'” Hitler’s plan suited Mussolini’s 
intentions down to the ground, even though—or just because—his war aims 
were by no means identical with those of Germany. Viewing Britain, not 
Russia, as the principal adversary, Mussolini pleaded for the conquest of the 
Suez area; this, however—as he hinted at a meeting of the Italian council of 
ministers on 27 December 1941—would have to be effected not just from one 
side, but also ‘from the east’, i.e. across the Caucasus.'? He therefore promised 
Hitler that, in addition to the four divisions already in the east within the 
framework of the ‘Corpo di Spedizione Italiano in Russia’ (CSIR), he would 
make available two further army corps—an infantry corps and an Alpini corps 
of three divisions each. This was certainly a significant reinforcement of the 
Italian contingent, even though, owing to material equipment problems, it fell 


° Quoted from OKW/WFSt/Op/H/II. Ang. No. 001451/42 g.K., 6 June 1942, BA-MA M 683/ 
45811. '© Thus Hitler acc. to KTB OKW ii/1. 404 (5 June 1942). 

'! On the negotations between Germany on the one side and Italy, Romania, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria on the other see also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1v.1(a) at n. 32, 
Il.1v.1(6) at n. 71, I.1v.1(d) at n. 120, and I1.1v.2. On relations with Slovakia until spring 1942 
see ibid. II.1v.1(c) at n. go. An excellent survey of German-Italian relations, taking into account 
the latest state of Italian research, is provided by Schreiber, ‘Italiens Teilnahme’, here 264 ff. 

" For detailed data see Germany and the Second World War, sects. I1.1v.1(d) at n. 120, II.1v.2; 
Forster, ‘Ruolo dell’8* armata’, 230 ff. 

'S Quoted acc. to Bismarck to foreign ministry, 2 Jan. 1942, ADAP £ i. 156, doc. 85. Mussolini 
therefore showed some irritation when the Alpini divisions were employed not in the Caucasus 
but on the Don. 
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short of the fifteen divisions promised as recently as the autumn.'* At any 
rate—and this was important to Mussolini’s need for prestige—Italy would 
thus be present in the eastern theatre of war with a whole army. This, as the 
Duce informed the German General at Italian Headquarters, was ‘more in 
line with the national vigour of the Italian people’.'* Mussolini, moreover, 
was anxious to maintain the political fiction of parity in the conduct of the 
war: just as Germany was aiding Italy in its war in North Africa, so Italy 
would aid the Reich in its conflict with the Soviet Union. In view of the 
importance of this theatre of war and the substantial involvement of other, 
lesser, allies of Germany, Italy’s contribution to the war in the east would 
have to be, in Mussolini’s view, of rather more than symbolic significance. 
Otherwise Italy would deprive itself in advance of the chance of asserting its 
great-power interests—regarding the political reorganization of the Balkans 
and the sea links between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean—at any future 
peace table.'° Mussolini’s offer was, last but not least, designed to pull the rug 
from under any speculations about Italy’s readiness to conclude a separate 
peace and, when the expected German successes in the east materialized, to 
consolidate the Duce’s position at home. 

Disregarding such political considerations, the intended trebling of Italian 
expeditionary troops was, from a professional military point of view, an ex- 
ceedingly questionable idea; it was in fact opposed both by the Chief of the 
Italian General Staff, General Cavallero, and by General Messe, the com- 
mander of the CSIR. Messe in particular, who, despite his familiarity with 
the peculiar conditions of service at the eastern front, was typically left un- 
informed about the raising of the new ‘Armata Italiana in Russia’, doubted 
very much, after his past experience, whether an Italian army, inadequately 
trained in many respects and poorly equipped with regard to motor vehicles 
and anti-tank weapons,'’ an army whose supplies, moreover, would depend 
on German promises which seemed to him questionable, would be up to the 
inhospitable conditions of the Russian theatre of war.'* But even if it was, 
it seemed obvious to him that the employment of 10 Italian divisions, some 
16,000 motor vehicles, and approximately 1,000 artillery pieces’? would be of 
only slight significance for the outcome of the war in the east, whereas its use 
in the African theatre of war might conceivably decide the outcome of the 
campaign.”° 


'™ See Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 396 (22 Oct. 1941); Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse, 150. 

'S Teletype from Rintelen, 22 Dec. 1941, ADAP £ i. 94, doc. 53. 

'© See Messe, Krieg im Osten, 211-12; Operazioni al fronte russo, 503-4; Ceva, ‘Campagna di 
Russia’, 190 ff. 

'7 On these shortcomings, stemming largely from the Italian army’s structure and military 
doctrine, see Knox, ‘Italian Armed Forces’; also Schreiber, ‘Italiens Teilnahme’, 268 ff. 

'S Messe, Krieg im Osten, 206 ff.; Cruccu, ‘Operazioni italiane in Russia’, 215. 

'° Detailed survey of structure, equipment, and staffing of the Italian Eighth Army in Operazioni 
al fronte russo, 597ff., 605 ff. (docs. 54, 55). 

20 On these lines see also ibid. 505; Ceva, ‘Campagna di Russia’, 188. 
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Such operational considerations, however, had long been eclipsed by polit- 
ical ones. On the occasion of Géring’s visit to Rome towards the end of January, 
the Duce had assured his German guest that of the six additional divisions that 
had been promised ‘three [would] be ready to set out after the middle of March 
and the three others, mainly Alpini, a little later’.”? On this occasion Mussolini 
only indirectly touched upon the one delicate political question about the 
‘Armata Italiana in Russia’—the post of its commander-in-chief, for which he 
had envisaged the Italian Crown Prince, Umberto of Savoy. The uncommonly 
brusque rejection of this idea by Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command 
caused the Italian side to abandon it very quickly. The command of the Italian 
Army in Russia eventually went to 63-year-old General Italo Gariboldi, the 
former Governor of Libya and commander of Italian forces in North Africa, 
an officer experienced in collaboration with German service agencies, though 
not always lucky in the field.”? 


(6) Romania 


German efforts towards an increased Romanian contribution to the war against 
the Soviet Union likewise proved successful, though they were somewhat more 
sensitive. During the winter fighting of 1941-2 the role of the Romanian units, 
employed mainly in the Crimea in the framework of the German Eleventh 
Army, had been relatively insignificant;’? now Marshal Antonescu, in view of 
the impending summer operations, was ready for further concessions to his 
German partner.”* Disregarding considerable domestic opposition, which even 
led to the resignation of the Chief of the Romanian General Staff, Antonescu 
assured Hitler of his readiness ‘with the replenished and newly equipped 
Romanian army to be available to the Fthrer at any time’ and ‘to march to the 
Caucasus and even to the Urals’.”® 

The reasons why the Conducator, in spite of the reverses during the winter, 
decided to engage himself unreservedly for Hitler’s war in the east were ob- 
vious. With the reconquest of the territories annexed by the Soviet Union in 
1940 (Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia) and the occupation of Transnistria, 
Romania had directly linked its destiny to a German victory in the east and 
blocked its own road to neutrality.”° Besides, Antonescu clearly continued to 
be convinced that Germany would emerge victorious from this struggle and, 


>! ADAP £ i. 332, doc. 181. 

22 See Ugo Cavallero, diary entries of 17 Jan., 14 Feb., 27 Feb. 1942, extracts published in 
Operazioni al fronte russo, 589 ff., 594 ff. (docs. 51, 53). 

23 'T’he Romanian formations, as noted by Maj.-Gen. Hauffe, Head of the German army mission 
(DHM) in Bucharest, had ‘fulfilled the—often diffiicult—tasks set them during their first year of 
war, albeit with great difficulties and friction, and often fought very well on the Pruth, at Odessa, 
on the Sea of Azoy. and on the Crimea’. See Aufbau und Einsatz des rumanischen Heeres seit 
Bestehen der DHM, 18 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 31-1/o08. 

24 See Hillgruber, Hitler, Kénig Carol und Marshall Antonescu, 145; Germany and the Second 
World War, iv, sect. I.1v.1(c) at n. 43. 

25 Staatsmdanner, ii. 53, doc. 2; see also Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und Rumanien’, 192 ff. 

26 On this and the following passage see Forster, Risse, 16-17. 
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in consequence, would shape the political future of the whole of eastern and 
south-eastern Europe.””? The Romanian leadership therefore had two goals— 
to help bring about the decision in the east as speedily as possible, and to put 
its German ally under an obligation to an extent which would, after the war, 
ensure a satisfactory regulation of Romania’s territorial claims, especially vis- 
a-vis Hungary and Bulgaria. The best way to achieve both these goals seemed 
to be the provision of the greatest possible contingent of Romanian troops and 
the best possible fulfilment of German requests for deliveries of mineral oil 
and grain. This choice of action, of course, held the risk that with the increas- 
ing duration of the fighting the Romanian army would undergo considerable 
wear and tear, whereas Hungary and Bulgaria, on account of their more cau- 
tious engagement in the German—Soviet war, would be able to sharpen their 
military instruments for the postwar confrontation with their traditional Ro- 
manian enemy. Anxious to prevent any such possibility, Bucharest vigorously 
insisted that Hungary, too, ‘should be engaged on the battlefield with its entire 
forces’. If Hungary’s ‘equivocal attitude’ continued, Romania—as Antonescu 
declared on his visit to the ‘Wolf’s Lair’ on 11 February 1942—would have 
to demand guarantees ‘that neither Hungary nor Bulgaria would take any 
subsequent action against Romania’.”® Hitler hastened to give the Romanian 
head of state appropriate assurances,”® without, however, tying himself down 
on this issue—which indeed he could have done only by snubbing one side 
or the other. The danger of just such a snub had been shown up by Ribben- 
trop during the very first days of the year. In a speech during his visit to 
Budapest the foreign minister, by an evidently unfortunate turn of phrase, had 
created the impression—in itself perfectly accurate—that the German Reich 
regarded the Romanian—Hungarian frontier issue as definitively settled by the 
Vienna Award of August 1940;*° this had caused a storm of indignation among 
the Romanian leadership.*' 

Nevertheless, the military arrangements were soon settled. As a result of 
negotiations with the Wehrmacht High Command, in the course of which 
Keitel travelled to Bucharest, the Romanian government promised to make 
available a total of 27 formations, roughly two-thirds of the Romanian army; 
these would be transported to the eastern front in several phases and there 
organized into two Romanian armies and placed under the command of an 
army group of their own. By way of collateral the Wehrmacht High Command 
declared itself willing to help with the material equipment, arming, and am- 
munition supply of the Romanian divisions, but allowed it to be understood 
that ‘the German armament supplies could in no way be as comprehensive 


27 Staatsmdnner, ii. 46 ff., doc. 2. 8 Tbid. 57, doc. 3. 

2° Thid. 58. 3° See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.v.2. 

3! The version of Ribbentrop’s speech on 8 Jan. 1942 published in Keesings Archiv der Gegenwart 
(1942), 5349, contains no immediately relevant passages. On the other hand, the Hungarian 
premier Bardossy in his address explicitly welcomed Ribbentrop as the ‘just arbiter of the Vienna 
decisions, which helped Hungardom to restitutions, whereby you have ensured for yourself our 
nation’s eternal gratitude’. 
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as during the preceding spring’.*” Replacements, food supplies, and medical 
services for the contingent employed would likewise be taken over by the 
Germans.*? 

Although the bulk of the Romanian formations arrived at the eastern front 
only in the course of the summer,** several divisions were already involved in 
the spring fighting on the southern wing—even though the Germans delib- 
erately refrained from employing them at crucial points. Thus the Romanian 
VII Army Corps (General Mitranescu) covered the lagging left wing during 
the attack on the Kerch peninsula. Other formations under the command of 
General Avramescu took part in the capture of Sevastopol, which was followed 
by a visit to the Crimean front by King Michael of Romania.** Earlier, in May, 
the Romanian VI Army Corps (General Dragalina) had played a part in the 
successful repulse of the Soviet full-scale offensive in the Kharkov area and in 
the resulting battle of encirclement. 

More important to the German war effort than the provision of two Ro- 
manian armies was the country’s contribution to Germany’s war economy, 
mainly by its deliveries of oil and grain. The particular importance of these in 
1942 stemmed from the supply bottlenecks resulting from the enforced pro- 
longation of the war; without Romanian aid these could scarcely have been 
overcome until such time as the German occupying power was able to ex- 
ploit the Ukrainian grain basket and the Caucasian oilfields.*° The greater 
was the pressure exerted by Germany on Antonescu and his government, 
mainly on the oil issue. In return for a further increase in oil extraction— 
openly described by Goring as ‘ruthless exploitation —Romania was later to 
be compensated by an appropriate participation in the Soviet oil deposits yet 
to be conquered.*” This assurance became part of a German—Romanian eco- 
nomic agreement signed on 17 January 1942, the main purpose of which, 
along with ensuring unlimited Romanian advances in bilateral clearing trans- 
actions, was the determination of certain minimum supplies. Romania under- 
took to deliver no less than 600,000 tonnes of grain to Italy and Germany, 
at least two-thirds of the total going to Germany. Moreover, Bucharest de- 
clared its readiness to deliver mineral oil ‘to the very limit of the possible’-—in 
particular, 50,000 tonnes of crude oil, 40,000 tonnes of boiler-fuel oil, and 
30,000 tonnes of petroleum per month. In exchange, Romania was to re- 


*? Conversation Keitel—Antonescu on 11 Feb. 1942, ADAP Ei. 424, doc. 238. 

33 See Zusammenstellung der vom italienischen, rumanischen und ungarischen Generalstab 
ergangenen Antworten auf die Schreiben des Chefs OKW iiber vermehrte Beteiligung an der 
vorgesehenen Offensive im Osten, contained as an enclosure to a letter from OKW, WFSt/Op of 
28 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 678; also Forster, Risse, 17-18. 

*# On further developments see sect. II.v1.4(b) at nn. 300, 320. 

35 On the rather unfavourable impression made on the German side by this reluctant visit of 
the Romanian king see Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere, 267-8. 

36 Goring openly addressed this connection between a prolonged war and an oil crisis in his talk 
to Antonescu on 13 Feb. 1942: ADAP £ i. 431, doc. 241. 

*7 Tbid. 432-3. Such compensation had first been mentioned in Nov. 1941: see DGFP D xiii. 
690, doc. 505. 
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ceive from Germany, among other things, 35,000 tonnes of iron and steel 
products.** 

It soon emerged that German expectations under this agreement had been 
pitched too high. Despite continuous German urgings and equally continuous 
Romanian promises, mineral oil deliveries to the Reich and its allies mostly 
fell short of the agreed quotas and eventually, in the course of 1942, declined to 
3.3 million tonnes, compared with 3.9 million tonnes during the previous year. 
The reasons for this trend were, on the one hand, domestic consumption, up 
by roughly a quarter through Romania’s occupation of Northern Bukovina, 
Bessarabia, and Transnistria, and, on the other, the fact that Romanian extrac- 
tion of crude in 1942, at 5.6 million tonnes, could be only slightly increased. 
During the second half of the year, in particular, there was a decline in output, 
as the drilling programme for the discovery of new fields had produced only 
moderate success. Another fact was that the past few years’ stocks of mineral 
oil had all been exhausted in 1941, so that Romania’s entire exports had to be 
covered out of current production.*® It should, however, be pointed out that 
none of these factors, weighty as they might be, was the decisive reason for 
the fateful fuel crisis in the German eastern army in 1942. The shortfalls in 
Romanian deliveries were offset by an increase in synthetic fuel production, 
by a drastic cutback of civilian consumption, and by a strict rationing pol- 
icy within the Wehrmacht. It has rightly been pointed out that the bogging 
down of German tanks on the roads to the Caucasus and the Volga signalled 
‘a transport rather than a fuel crisis’.*° 


(c) Hungary 

The ‘persuasion effort’? needed from the German leadership in the case of 
Hungary had to be greater than was the case with Italy and Romania. There 
too the war against the Soviet Union was not very popular, whereas the per- 
manent conflict with Romania—escalating anew in 1942 and accompanied 
by an exchange of verbal blows, threatening diplomatic gestures, and minor 
frontier incidents—could be certain of public support at any time.*! This fact 
was of particular importance to Hungarian politics, as Admiral Horthy’s au- 
thoritarian regime was not a ‘Fuhrer state’ in the Italian or Romanian sense, 
the Regent not possessing the dictatorial powers of Mussolini or Antonescu. 
Added to this was the fact that the aged and ailing admiral, unfamiliar with 
problems of land war, largely delegated the negotiations with the German side 
to his premier and foreign minister, as well as his war minister (advised by the 
Chief of the General Staff)—1.e. to representatives of a government to some 


38 ADAP £i. 258 ff., doc. 144. 

%° See report of the German legation in Bucharest, 2 Jan. 1943, ADAP E v. 7, doc. 6; and 
Clodius’s minute of 8 Jan. 1943, ibid. 47 ff., doc. 24. 

*© Thus Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, 11. 355; see also Birkenfeld, Treibstoff, 156-7, 219 ff. (tables 
5, 6). 

4! Hungary’s conflicting interests are well illustrated in an anecdote recorded in Ciano’s diary: 
see Ciano, Diario 1937-1943, 619 (11 May 1942). 
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extent responsible to parliament.*? From the outset these domestic circum- 
stances complicated the mission of the German foreign minister, who arrived 
in Budapest on 6 January 1942, a mere week after Hitler’s above-mentioned 
New Year letter, in order to present Germany’s demands. Correctly assessing 
the opposition he would encounter, Ribbentrop came to the point at once: em- 
phasizing Germany’s certain victory and the need for all the countries of the 
‘European community of destiny’ to show an increased readiness for sacrifice, 
he simply demanded the provision of the entire Honvéd army (28 divisions).** 
Taken aback by such an exorbitant demand—which had been deliberately 
over-pitched by the German side**—during the next few days’ negotiations 
the Hungarian government concentrated on producing numerous arguments 
in favour of the need to keep at least part of Hungary’s armed forces within its 
own borders. This was also the line adopted by Horthy in his reply to Hitler, 
drafted immediately after Ribbentrop’s visit. At great length he referred to the 
uncertain and ‘still turbulent’ conditions in the Balkans, through which ‘the 
victorious troops of the German Wehrmacht [had] possibly passed too quickly’, 
and pointed to the resulting dangers to the ‘new order in Europe’ planned by 
Germany. Above all, in the event of an Anglo-American offensive, ‘possibly in 
the Balkans or through Turkey’, a situation could all too easily arise whereby 
‘Greeks, Serbs, Romanians, and Croats equally’ would go over to the side 
of the ‘Anglo-Saxon—Bolshevik alliance’. Against such imponderables, which 
it would be ‘fatally frivolous’ not to be prepared for, the Hungarian Regent 
presented his country, familiar as it was from historical experience with the 
mentality of the Balkan peoples, as the only reliable bulwark, which, in its own 
and in Germany’s interest, must hold ready a portion of its forces ‘to be able to 
stand up to the danger at the very first moment’.** Such arguments, however, 
did not impress his German ally. Instead, the Romanian danger, emphatically 
presented to him, proved a suitable lever for making Budapest compliant to 
German wishes. It was a case of arousing the ever latent fear of the Hungarian 
leadership ‘lest they be left behind in the vassals’ race for Hitler’s favour’.*® 
This was precisely what the German foreign minister did on the final day of his 
Budapest visit, when he pointed to Romania’s willingness to commit the bulk 
of its army to the German war in the east. This ‘somewhat more emphatic lan- 
guage’,*’ along with the necessary allowance (in terms of domestic policy) for 
right-wing opposition and Fascist forces (the Arrow Cross movement) under 
Imrédy and Szalasi, was enough to get the Hungarian government to agree to 


* There had been early calls for Hungary to leave the alliance, as the war could be regarded 
as lost for Germany; see e.g. a letter from Bajcsy-Zsilinszky to premier Bardossy of 5 Aug. 1941, 
published in Allianz Hitler-Horthy—Mussolini, 316-17, doc. 115. 

* ADAP £ i. 247-8, doc. 137. 

“+ A memorandum prepared by OKW for the foreign ministry, 4 Jan. 1942, refers to ‘overwhelm- 
ing parts of the Hungarian forces for the great common task in the east’, evidently envisaging the 
scale of an army: see ibid. 169 ff., doc. g2. * Ibid. 234-8, doc. 130. 

*° 'Thus the pointed, but essentially correct, formulation in Téth, ‘Ungarns militarische Rolle’, 
79. 47 Asn. 43. 
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make its army available for the campaign in the east—‘not one hundred per 
cent’, but still ‘to the very limit of the possible —and to commit Hungary at 
the eastern front ‘on a totally different scale from what has hitherto been the 
case’.*8 

In order to settle what this meant in specific terms, Keitel arrived in Bu- 
dapest on 20 January at the head of a delegation of experts, barely two weeks 
after Ribbentrop’s visit. In his talks during the next two days, mainly with war 
minister Bartha and Chief of the General Staff Szombathelyi, he initially took 
up the line precisely where his predecessor left off, by demanding the provi- 
sion of no fewer than 21 divisions, grouped in 3 army corps, 1 mobile corps, 
I mountain brigade, and 5 occupation divisions.*? Although in the course of 
the ensuing poker game with figures Keitel progressively scaled down his 
demands, he rejected as ungrounded the arguments, again brought up by the 
Hungarian side, about insecurity in the Balkans, the danger of Anglo-American 
landing attempts, and Romania’s hostile attitude. He was nevertheless entitled 
to regard the final result of his ‘not very easy’ negotiations as satisfactory—3 
army corps of altogether 9 infantry divisions and 1 armoured division, as well 
as 7 security units. For one thing, this seeming compromise was almost exactly 
what the Wehrmacht High Command had hoped to achieve with regard to the 
provision of a Hungarian army, and for another, Keitel could not really wish for 
a further ‘purely numerical increase’*’ in view of the exceptional difficulties of 
equipping the Hungarian formations. It was on the issue of weapons that Kei- 
tel had to make the only substantial concession: Germany would make every 
effort, he promised, to equip the Hungarian troops in the manner custom- 
ary for German formations, but, because of transport difficulties, this would 
be possible only in the area of operations. While this qualification might still 
seem plausible,*! the further circumstances of this deal—later described as 
‘horse-trading’** by Keitel himself—made the German assurances appear in 
a highly dubious light. Thus the German side strictly rejected any link be- 
tween the provision of Hungarian soldiers and German weapons. Instead, the 
Wehrmacht High Command and the foreign ministry insisted that the Hun- 
garian formations be made available without ‘any conditions, requirements, 
or restrictions’.*? Nor did Keitel think it necessary to give his Hungarian 


* ADAP £ i. 248, doc. 137; see also Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 260-1; Fenyo, Hitler, 
Horthy and Hungary, 36 ff. 

*° See Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy and Hungary, 39. Macartney (October Fifteenth, ii. 67) even men- 
tions a total of 25 divisions demanded. After the war, Keitel recalled having demanded 12 divi- 
sions (see Keztel, 280), but was probably wrong on this, as on other details in his account. See 
also Wimpften, Zweite ungarische Armee, 30 ff., where an attempt is made to reconstruct the exact 
course of the negotiations. 5° ADAP £ i. 283, doc. 156. 

51 See Wimpffen, Zweite ungarische Armee, 39. It is impossible to decide with any certainty 
whether this was really due to transport problems or—as Hillgruber, ‘Deutschland und Ungarn’, 
668 n. 95, assumes—to German fears that Hungary might use the weapons delivered to her against 
Romania. The arrangement certainly represented a certain gain of time for the German partner 
to implement some very difficult delivery promises. *2 Keitel, 280. 

53 Asn. 50. 
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negotiating partners any details whatever of the types or scale of the weapons 
to be delivered. The only hint he made was with regard to the equipment of 
the Hungarian armoured division: this would be furnished not with German 
but only with outdated Czech tanks of the 38-T Skoda model. Considering 
the profound consequences which the obligations undertaken by the Hungar- 
ian leadership were bound to have for the country’s politics and society, it 
seems remarkable that the results of the Budapest agreements of January 1942 
remained—apart from internal Hungarian minutes of the meetings—without 
any written record.** In view of the very unequal capacities of the two sides to 
enforce their demands politically, there could be no illusion that, in the event 
of doubt, this lack must work against the weaker partner to the agreement. 
Budapest’s readiness to adapt its policy to the requirements of the German 
war effort was not confined to the military sector. A number of economic 
agreements were concluded even before the end of March; along with an ex- 
tension of the credit volume—a not insignificant one given Hungary’s limited 
financial and economic strength—these envisaged a short-term increase in 
Hungarian deliveries of fuel, as well as in deliveries of wheat to Germany 
and Italy.** The fact that, despite all these satisfactory agreements, the Ger- 
man leadership nurtured some distrust (not altogether unjustified) towards 
the Hungarian government had very specific personal and political reasons. 
Above all, Hitler even in 1942 failed to find, vis-a-vis the aristocratic admiral 
and guardian of the Sacred Crown of Saint Stephen, twenty-one years his 
senior, anything like the same personal ‘relationship of trust’ which seemed to 
mark his relations with the dictators of Italy and Romania. When in February 
1942 Horthy arranged for his elder son Istvan, reputed to be an Anglophile and 
‘philo-Semite’, to be elected Deputy Regent by both houses of the Hungarian 
parliament, this further confirmed Hitler in his coolness towards the person 
and politics of the Hungarian head of state.*° Whereas the Reich government 
reacted to this election by calmly ignoring it, shortly afterwards it called for 
active intervention. The occasion was the resignation, as a result of domestic 
upheavals created by the election of the Deputy Regent, of the Hungarian 
premier Bardossy, who was regarded by Germany as highly reliable,*’ and 
the resulting need for the formation of a new Hungarian cabinet.** The event 
was being followed in Berlin with considerable displeasure, especially when 
the former press chief of the foreign ministry, von Ullein-Reviczky, was men- 
tioned as a candidate for the post of foreign minister. Von Ullein-Reviczky was 
married to an Englishwoman and was regarded as a spokesman of pro-English 


54 See Wimpftfen, Zweite ungarische Armee, 40-1. 

55 See ADAP £ ii. 92-3, 127-8, 270, docs. 52, 74, 163; also Riemenschneider, Wirtschaftspolitik 
gegeniiber Ungarn, 230 ff., 237 ff. 

56 See ADAP & ii. 487-8, doc. 257; Goebbels, Tagebticher 1942-1943, 72-3 (4 Feb. 1942); also 
Horthy’s memoirs (Ein Leben fiir Ungarn, 242 ff.), and in detail Lehmann, Reichsverweserstellver- 
treter. 57 See ADAP &£ ii. 75, doc. 45. 

58 On the background see Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy and Hungary, 57 ff.; Juhasz, Hungarian Foreign 
Policy, 210. 
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circles and as opposing an excessively close association of Hungary with the 
Reich. The German foreign ministry, therefore, made it clear in unusually 
brusque language that ‘the Reich foreign minister would not deal with Herr 
von Ullein’ and that he, in consequence, was ‘not a feasible option for the 
Hungarian foreign minister’.*? The immediate retreat of the new Hungarian 
government under premier Kallay—judged by Germany not negatively but as 
a ‘basically non-political person’®°—who henceforth personally took charge of 
the foreign ministry as well, and Budapest’s ceaseless efforts to demonstrate 
the continuity of German—Hungarian ‘friendship’, did little more than restore 
an appearance of peace. Since the spring of 1942 there had been a striking 
increase—closely watched by the German agencies°'—in the number of pri- 
vate and semi-official Hungarian contacts with western Allied representatives 
in neutral countries; this seemed to confirm those sceptics who suspected that 
the reshuffle of the Budapest government might well be the first prerequisite 
of a future reorientation of Hungarian policy.°’ 


(d) Bulgaria 

What, despite all its efforts, the Hungarian government failed to achieve— 
to keep from active participation in the fighting against the Soviet Union 
by pointing to the dangerous situation in the Balkans—another of the Re- 
ich’s allies, Bulgaria, managed to accomplish. This was probably due to its 
geostrategic position, as this Black Sea monarchy bordering both on Turkey 
and, indirectly, on the Soviet Union represented the south-eastern outpost of 
the German sphere of influence. Any power vacuum created in this region 
by the dispatch of Bulgarian troops to the eastern front might easily, as Sofia 
kept insisting, provoke a Soviet landing on the weakly defended Bulgarian 
coast, or at least further increase the insecurity of Turkey, which had so far 
remained neutral.°? That Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command were 
prepared to take note of these misgivings and dispense with active participa- 
tion by Bulgarian formations in the ‘struggle against Bolshevism’, and even to 
permit, for the time being, the continuation of diplomatic relations between 
Sofia and Moscow,®* was undoubtedly largely due to German concern about 
the ‘Russophile attitude of the Bulgarian masses’® and the ‘danger of a Bolshe- 
vik and Slav fraternization’.°° The special position among the Reich’s allies, 
which Bulgaria once more®’ demonstrated by keeping aloof from the events 


5° ADAP £ ii. 65, doc. 36; also ibid. 84 ff., doc. 49. © Tbid. 51, doc. 28. 

*! See the SD report of 3 June 1942, PA, Inland II geheim, 469. 

© See Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy and Hungary, 114 ff.; Forster, Risse, 20 ff. Kallay’s own account of 
these attempts at contact (Hungarian Premier, 347-8), however, seems exaggerated. 

63 See Hoppe, Bulgarien, 131. On the Turkish concerns see also Onder, Tiirkische AuBenpolitik, 
I4I. 

*+ See ADAP £ i. 404-5, doc. 229, and Ribbentrop’s report on his talk with Tsar Boris III on 
24 Mar. 1942, ibid. ii. 130 ff., doc. 77. 

°§ SD report of 8 Oct. 1941, quoted from Hoppe, Bulgarien, 136. 

°° ADAP £i. 405, doc. 229. 

°7 See also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.1v.2. 
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on the Russian battlefields did not, however, free the country from the exer- 
tion of political and economic pressure by Germany. Pressed by the Tripartite 
powers, Bulgaria had most reluctantly declared war on the United States and 
Britain in December and agreed to align its press to the directions prescribed 
by German propaganda; yet in the first half of 1942 it was confronted with 
new demands by the Reich. A carefully dosed subsidy, granted by the relevant 
German agencies to the nationalist opposition in Bulgaria, without, however, 
letting the monarchy fall, proved an effective means of lending emphasis to 
German wishes. In these circumstances the Bulgarian leadership not only felt 
compelled to adjust bilateral dealings to a greater extent to the requirements of 
the German war effort and to make allowance for German interests in a gov- 
ernment reshuffle—triggered by the discovery of a Communist plot in March 
1942—but it also felt that it would have to yield further to Berlin’s demands 
for an intensified persecution of Communist and, above all, Jewish sections 
of the population.®* The unpopularity of these measures, however, along with 
Bulgarian endeavours not to offend either the Soviet Union or the western 
powers more than necessary, resulted in Sofia’s ‘implementation policy’ re- 
maining half-hearted in many respects, or even contradictory, so that in 1942 
German expectations were met only to a very limited degree. 


(e) Finland 


A special position of quite a different kind from that of Bulgaria, among the 
nations fighting on Germany’s side, was held by Finland. This country, not 
linked to the Reich by any formal alliance, viewed itself as fighting a parallel 
war against the Soviet Union, but one basically independent of Germany’s 
war. This Finnish concept of a ‘special war’ with the Soviet Union, only 
indirectly linked to the conflict between the great powers, was not entirely un- 
justified. Finland’s governmental system—regardless of certain, largely war- 
conditioned, limitations to its parliamentary democracy—was fundamentally 
different not only from the National Socialist Fuhrer state, but also from all 
the other, more or less authoritarian, allies of the Reich. Moreover, in its war 
against the Red Army, Finland was pursuing war aims of its own, whose range 
may have been controversial in terms of domestic politics, but which neverthe- 
less differed from the racially ideological war of annihilation which the German 
Reich had begun to wage against the Soviet Union. It was no accident, there- 
fore, that there was no joint supreme command for the German and Finnish 
formations operating out of Finnish territory, or indeed any harmonization of 
operational objectives beyond the needs of the moment.® Even though the 
German-—Finnish relationship was, to that extent, only a loose ‘brotherhood- 
in-arms’, in some other respects the country was nevertheless more closely 
linked to its powerful comrade-in-arms than its leadership, ever anxious to 


°§ Details in Hoppe, Bulgarien, 135-8. 
°° See Ueberschar, ‘Koalitionskriegfiihrung im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 364 ff., 374 ff.; Salewski, 
‘Staatsraéson’, 382 ff. 
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stress the country’s independence, liked to admit. This was true especially in 
the economic field, where relatively generous German deliveries of foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and arms had, by the turn of 1941-2, reached a scale indispens- 
able to the Finnish economy and the Finnish war effort.”° Moreover, Finland’s 
accession to the Anti-Comintern Pact (on 25 November 1941), the existence of 
a Finnish volunteer SS battalion, the undisguised war aims of some figures in 
the Finnish leadership, amounting to the creation of a Greater Finnish state,”! 
and the traditionally close and frequently admiring sentiments in particular of 
senior Finnish officers for the German Reich and its Wehrmacht’?—all these 
were aspects which strained the credibility of the ‘separate war’ slogan. 

In this context Britain’s declaration of war on Finland on 6 December 1941”° 
was an alarm signal for the Helsinki government; it made them realize, if they 
had not already done so, that their ‘separate war’ concept was not—or at least 
only ata stiff political price—accepted by the western Allies, who, for their part, 
were allies of the Soviet Union.’* This circumstance had been of secondary 
importance so long as there seemed to be no doubt about a swift German 
victory. However, the German reverses in the east, especially the surrender of 
Tikhvin, and the German withdrawal behind the Volkhoy, as well as the entry 
into the war of the traditionally pro-Finnish United States’* on the side of 
the Soviet Union, had considerably complicated the situation from Helsinki’s 
point of view. In January Mannerheim declared himself to be ‘very pessimistic’ 
about the position of the German army in the east and, in the presence of close 
colleagues, actually expressed concern that it could ‘lead to catastrophe’.”° 
Even the German General in the High Command of the Finnish Armed Forces 
had to admit at the beginning of 1942 that the development of the war in the east 
‘to the right and left of the Finnish front’ had over the past half-year taken ‘an 
entirely different’ turn from what had been expected, and that ‘what had been 
striven for had actually not been achieved anywhere’.”’ Since the turn of the 
year the Finnish leadership, and Mannerheim in particular, had therefore felt 
increasingly compelled to take into consideration the possibility of an outcome 
to the war fundamentally different from the one hoped for until then, and 


7° See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.111.3 at n. 232, and the detailed analysis 
in Seppinen, Suomen ulkomaankaupan ehdot, 134 ff. 

7! See Manninen, Suor-Suomen Gariviivat. 

7” 'The background of this special relationship was, on the one hand, the Royal Prussian Chas- 
seurs Battalion 27, raised from Finnish volunteers in the First World War, from which a large part 
of the most senior Finnish officer corps was later recruited, and, on the other, the intervention of 
German troops under General Count von der Goltz in the Finnish civil war of 1918. See Upton, 
Finnish Revolution, 20 ff., 70 ff., 472 ff. 

73 On the background see Polvinen, Barbarossasta Teheraniin, 120-32. 

7™* On 29 Nov. 1941, ina letter to Mannerheim prior to the British declaration of war, Churchill 
demanded no less than a cessation of Finnish operations against the Red Army: see Churchill, 
Second World War, iii. 474; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 435-6. 

75 On the background and phenomenon of a largely pro-Finnish attitude in the USA see Sobel, 
Origins of Interventionism; Berry, American Foreign Policy, ch. 11. 

76 Diary of Finnish President Rytis, 21 Jan. 1942, quoted acc. to Jagerskidld, Suomen Marsalkka, 
285. 7” Erfurth, Tagebuch, 308 (3 Jan. 1942), BA-MA N 257/v. 2. 
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to give some thought to Finland’s survival as an independent republic in the 
event of a German defeat.’* The latitude enjoyed by Finnish policy, however, 
was exceedingly slight. Quite apart from the fact that, in spite of the winter 
crisis, to most observers a German defeat still seemed by no means inevitable, 
it was evident that no other great power would be willing or able to assume the 
military and economic role of the German Reich as Finland’s tutelary power 
against the imperialist claims of its Soviet neighbour.”? Repeated Red Army 
offensives against the Maaselka front at the beginning of the year, and against 
the—subsequently reconquered—island of Suursaari (Hogland), in April on 
the Svir (Syvari) and in May at Kiestinki,*° merely served to confirm this 
belief, which by then was shared by the sceptics.*! 

In these circumstances 1942 became a year of waiting and seeing for Finnish 
politics. Drawn into the conflict of the great powers against its own will, but 
probably inevitably, the Finnish government was more than ever anxious to 
emphasize the country’s independent role in this war, without, however, for- 
saking the advantages of its comradeship-in-arms with Germany. In foreign 
policy it endeavoured to maintain diplomatic relations with the United States 
of America and to strengthen those with Sweden. Neither of these was with- 
out risk. Thus the neutral neighbour, Sweden, made it clear that it was deter- 
mined to offer armed resistance to any violation of its territory, no matter from 
which side. In view of persistent rumours about an imminent Anglo-American 
landing on the Norwegian coast*’ and the likely German counter-moves, the 
Finnish government was anxious that Germany ‘in that event should not act 
preventively and drive Sweden into the enemy camp’.** In view of the con- 
siderable disquiet which German occupation policy in (linguistically related) 
Estonia and in Norway was already causing among the Finnish public,** there 
could be little doubt that any German intervention in Sweden would have had 
grave consequences also for Finnish—German relations. 

Of even greater concern to Finnish policy than the Swedish question were 
Finland’s relations with the United States, especially as this country had made 
no secret of the fact that Finland could count on its political goodwill only if it 
gave up all further military offensives, particularly against the Murmansk rail- 
way with its importance for Allied Lend-Lease supplies to the Soviet Union, 

78 See Jagerskidld, Suomen Marsalkka, 284-5; id., Mannerheim, 217-18. 

79 See also, on the same lines, the report of the American minister in Helsinki, Schoenfeld, of 
26 May 1942: ‘I do not think Finns can disengage themselves even if they would’: FRUS (1942), 
1. 61. 

8° For a detailed account of these operations see Suomen Sota, pt. 6, chs. WI-VII. 

58! 'T'ypical, among others, are the remarks of the former Finnish minister in Moscow, Paasikivi, 
who was regarded as a moderate, to Schoenfeld on 2 June 1942: FRUS (1942), ii. 62. 

82 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. III.1.1(e). 

83 Mar.Att. Helsingfors, KTB, 25 Feb. 1942; see also ibid., entries for 10 Feb., 26 Feb., and 
g Mar. 1942, BA-MA RM 12 II/12. On Sweden’s attitude see Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Policy, 
127, and the research report of Gruchmann, ‘Schweden’, 603 ff. 

*4 See the press reports on KTB Mar.Att. Helsingfors, 9 Apr. and 17 May 1942 (as n. 83); 
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and if it no longer allowed itself to be used for the German war effort.** It 
was this consideration—along with the situation of the German Wehrmacht 
in the east, difficult though this was initially to assess—which, after the end of 
1941, induced the Finnish commander-in-chief to move cautiously on the issue 
of joint German-—Finnish operations. This became perceptible in his careful 
yet determined backtracking from his own original idea of a winter offensive 
against the transport junction of Sorokka (Belomorsk) on the White Sea. On 
7-8 January Mannerheim’s trusted friend Lieutenant-General Heinrichs, on 
the occasion of a visit to German headquarters at short notice, pointed out 
that, in view of the changed situation, the offensive no longer seemed advis- 
able in the Finnish view. The fact that Keitel vigorously disagreed with that 
opinion and, for his part, pleaded for an unbroken continuation of prepara- 
tions for attack*® left Mannerheim unimpressed. When, towards the end of 
the month, Keitel once more called for the Sorokka offensive in a personal 
letter to the marshal, Mannerheim replied on 3 February that, while he had 
the attack ‘continually in mind, the treacherous nature of the Nordic winter’ 
was limiting his possibilities in a manner which made him wonder ‘how I 
could still, in the course of the winter, make available the forces required for a 
major offensive operation against Sorokka (and the continued holding of that 
objective)’.8” The previous day Mannerheim had conveyed his rejection in a 
more outspoken form to General Dietl, the new commander of the Lapland 
army, who had paid a formal call on him upon his appointment. Dietl allowed 
it to be understood that for his formations, too, there could be no question of 
going into action in March, as originally intended.** On the other hand, unlike 
Mannerheim, Dietl then had no intention of letting the fighting power of his 
approximately six divisions ‘more or less lie fallow . . . with purely defensive 
tasks’ in the summer of 1942. Instead, immediately on his return from Finnish 
headquarters, he proposed that preparations be made for a German attack from 
the Kiestinki area towards Louhi; simultaneously a major Finnish group was 
to go on the offensive towards an area south-east of Belomorsk (Sorokka), anda 
secondary Finnish group (14th Division) from the Rugozero (Rukajarvi) area 
towards Belomorsk. Naturally, as the Lapland Army HQ pointed out, these 
attacks would not be possible until the middle of July.*? In point of fact, ship- 
ping between Germany and Finland had very largely come to a standstill since 
the end of January because of drifting ice in the Baltic. This affected not only 
routine supply and food transports, but also the transfer (only just embarked 

85 See FRUS (1942), ii. 63-4; also Polvinen, Barbarossasta Teheraniin, 150-1; Berry, American 
Foreign Policy, 140 ff. 

86 Erfurth, Tagebuch, 314-15 (9 Jan. 1942), BA-MA N 257/v. 2. 


87 Letter from Mannerheim to Keitel, 3 Feb. 1942 (copy), BA-MA RH 2/2917, fos. 23-4; see 
also Erfurth, Tagebuch, 340 (3 Feb. 1942), BA-MA N 257/v. 2; on Keitel’s letter ibid. 331-2 (28 
Jan. 1942). 

88 Erfurth, Tagebuch, 336 ff. (2 Feb. 1942) (as n. 87); Mannerheim, Memoirs, 443-4; and, in 
greater detail, Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 151 ff. 

8° AOK Lappland, Ia/Op., Beurteilung der operativen Méglichkeiten im Sommer 1942, 4 Feb. 
1942, BA-MA RH 2/429. 
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upon) of the German 7th Mountain Division, whose arrival in Finland was 
therefore delayed indefinitely. As a further consequence, relief of the Finnish 
III Army Corps, earmarked for the Sorokka offensive, from the Kiestinki area 
was also delayed—a circumstance which provided a credible justification for 
Mannerheim’s fundamental rejection of the operation. 

During the weeks and months which followed, the Finnish leadership dis- 
played conspicuous reserve on all questions affecting its futher military in- 
tentions. At the same time it showed growing interest in discovering German 
intentions and chances of continuing the war in the east, especially with regard 
to Leningrad, and in assessing them realistically. Heinrich’s visit to Germany 
at the beginning of January had helped to serve this purpose—but without 
achieving any concrete result. Although Hitler and Keitel did their best to 
belittle the German reverses during the winter in talks with the Finnish gen- 
eral, pointing vaguely to the probability of an early German initiative against 
Leningrad, they deliberately avoided disclosing to their Finnish visitor Ger- 
many’s real operational intentions.*° General Talvela, dispatched to German 
headquarters a few weeks later as the new Finnish liaison officer, fared no bet- 
ter. If Mannerheim had expected that Talvela would pass on to him more pre- 
cise details of German intentions, his hopes were soon disappointed. Talvela, 
though undoubtedly an admirer of German military power and of its Supreme 
Commander, yet at the same time a man of initiative and ‘acute observation’,”! 
found himself from the outset ‘kept on a short leash’ and cut off from all cen- 
tral information concerning German operational planning.®* Even so, a first 
conversation with Hitler on 18 March confirmed a number of surmises which 
the Finnish leadership had formed over the preceding weeks. Thus Hitler, 
now that the winter crisis could be regarded as overcome, admitted much 
more openly than in January how dangerous the situation of the eastern army, 
poorly prepared for winter fighting, had in fact been. Simultaneously, despite 
deliberate emphasis on German readiness to attack Leningrad, it became clear 
that the point of main effort of the impending German offensive would be 
on the southern wing of the eastern front. Finally Hitler allowed it to be 
understood that he did not believe that the final decision in the east could be 
brought about before the onset of the next winter. All these were rather sober- 
ing observations from the Finnish point of view, the only positive aspect being 
Hitler’s vehement assurance that he would not rest until Bolshevism was finally 
crushed, or at least forced far out of Europe.®? Although this may have quashed 
rumours circulating in Helsinki of a premature German—Soviet peace,”* there 


°° See n. 86, and Wegner, ‘Leningradfrage’, 142-3. 

°! Thus Kitschmann, Meine Jahre als Militaérattaché, 45, BA-MA MSg 2/3317, who felt reserve 
vis-a-vis Talvela; Erfurth (Tagebuch, 330, 24 Jan. 1942, BA-MA N 257/v. 2) also regarded him 
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*° Erfurth, ibid. 350 (16 Feb. 1942); see also Talvela, Sotilaan eldmd, ii. 124. 

°3 See Talvela, Sotilaan elémd, 129-6. 

°* See Erfurth, Tagebuch, 356-7 (23 and 25 Feb. 1942), BA-MA N 257/v. 2. On the real 
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was no reason for the Finnish government to change its basic wait-and-see 
attitude so long as the central question of the capture of Leningrad remained 
unresolved. During the next few months the Finnish brothers-in-arms there- 
fore confined themselves to securing the front lines they had reached and to 
cultivating their relations with Germany in a politically non-committal but 
otherwise advantageous manner. 

It was typical of Finland’s special position among Germany’s allies that 
Berlin was prepared to accept such reserve on Helsinki’s part. In 1942, in 
a manner totally untypical of the German understanding of alliance policy, 
the Reich government largely dispensed with any diplomatic or economic— 
let alone military—pressure to make Finland abandon its attentisme. Thus 
the German-—Finnish trade negotiations, resumed at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, very quickly resulted in an agreement which made generous allowance 
for Finland’s needs and which, at the same time, once more revealed the de- 
pendence of Finnish foreign trade on Germany.’*> Not only in economic and 
financial respects was Germany willing to ‘handle the Finns with kid gloves’;”° 
in the military field too, as Jodl informed General Erfurth, chief of the German 
liaison staff in Mikkeli, towards the end of June, ‘nothing special’®’ was ex- 
pected of them. This was confirmed a few weeks later, when Hitler in his order 
for the capture of Leningrad®® avoided stipulating any Finnish participation. 
Only with regard to the subsequently envisaged attack by the Lapland Army 
for the seizure of the Murmansk railway at Kandalaksha did he once more 
hope for a parallel operation by Mannerheim’s troops against Sorokka.”’ 

In view of such modest expectations, it is not surprising that even the two 
personal meetings between the two statesmen in June failed to produce any 
specific political or military agreements. Nevertheless, Hitler’s surprise visit 
to Finland, lasting just a few hours, on the occasion of Mannerheim’s 75th 
birthday on 4 June 1942—celebrated by the Finnish leadership with excep- 
tional tributes—was in many respects a skilful diplomatic gesture. It enabled 
the German dictator for the first time to make the personal acquaintance of 
the Finnish national hero in circumstances flattering to him and to acquaint 
him with his assessment of the war situation. Hitler did this with remarkable 
smoothness. Bearing in mind the most recent military successes in the east, and 
aware at the same time that his interlocutor, as a former T'sarist general, was en- 
tirely familiar with conditions in Russia and would therefore be hard to dupe, 
he chose a rhetorical over-compensation. He made no secret of the mistakes 
and omissions in the German conduct of the winter operations, nor indeed of 
his own misjudgement of the state of Soviet armaments. Yet, he argued, this 
merely proved how dangerous Bolshevism actually was and how unavoidable 


° In detail: Seppinen, Suomen ulkomaankaupan ehdot, 142 ff., with German summary at 261 ff. 

°° Thus Minister Schnurre, quoted acc. to Erfurth, Tagebuch, 348-9 (15 Feb. 1942), BA-MA 
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the need to prevent it from reaching out into Europe. Hitler generally showed 
himself in a moderate light, stressing that basically he had not wanted this 
war, and regretting that Germany had been unable to assist Finland in the 
Winter War of 1939-40.'°° But obvious topical issues of intensified political 
and military co-operation between the two countries were, much to the relief 
of his host, not touched on by Hitler at all. Nevertheless, the mere fact of 
the visit no doubt had the effect desired by the Germans—that of disturb- 
ing relations between Finland and the Allied powers.'®' Mannerheim’s return 
visit to the Ftihrer’s Headquarters on 27-8 June was equally non-committal. 
However, the Marshal of Finland used the opportunity to point out to Hitler 
that the burdens on his country resulting from the continuation of the war 
were exceptionally great even by comparison with the German war effort.'° 
At a subsequent (show) briefing the Finnish guest was for the first time—just 
one day before the opening of the German key offensive—officially informed 
in rough outline of German operational plans in the east. In this connection 
it was once more pointed out that, regardless of the objectives pursued on the 
southern wing, ‘an offensive against Leningrad [would] begin shortly’.'° 
Hitler’s strikingly obliging treatment of his Finnish brother-in-arms in 1942 
seemed to have three reasons. The respect he already had for the Finns’ na- 
tional assertion had further increased as a result of the Finnish army’s sovereign 
and, for the German troops, instructive achievements in the inhospitable sur- 
roundings of the Nordic winter.'°* More than with any other of his allies, 
Hitler felt convinced that this close neighbour of his Bolshevik enemy was 
making the utmost efforts towards joint victory. In 1942, therefore, he showed 
himself inclined to forgo the ‘affiliation of Finland as a federal state’,'®* an idea 
still envisaged the previous year as a long-term objective. It would be better, 
Hitler remarked to his table companions at the beginning of April, ‘to have 
this people of heroes as allies, rather than incorporate it into the Germanic 
Reich—which, in any case, could not fail to provoke complications in the long 
run. The Finns cover one of our flanks, Turkey covers the other. That’s an 
ideal solution for me as far as our political protective system is concerned. 


100 On the substance of the talks, some of which were recorded by the Finns, see Mannerheim, 
Memoirs, 454 ff.; also Wegner, ‘Hitlers Besuch’. 

01 See Sumner Welles’s memorandum of 5 June 1942, FRUS (1942), ii. 63-4; Berry, American 
Foreign Policy, 219-20; Mannerheim, Memoirs, 455. 
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of their labour force. The result was a marked decline both in industrial output and in harvest 
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146. 
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Independently of these considerations, the climate of Karelia—not to speak of 
the other regions—doesn’t suit us Germans at all.’!°° As early as 27 November 
1941, in conversation with the Finnish foreign minister Witting, Hitler, look- 
ing forward to the postwar period, had assured the Finns of a frontier running 
from the White Sea to the Svir and the Neva, as well as possession of the Kola 
peninsula, which until then had been claimed for Germany.'®’ The second 
reason for Hitler’s dictatorial ‘generosity’ was the fact that Finland’s military 
contribution to the planned German offensive operation, whose point of main 
effort would be on the southern wing of the eastern front, was insignificant, 
whereas its defensive cover of the northern flank was indispensable—especially 
when an Allied landing in northern Norway,'® acutely feared by Hitler in 1942, 
in conjunction with a possibly synchronized Soviet offensive on the Finland 
front, might threaten to roll up the entire northern theatre of war. In view of 
that danger, Hitler had to avoid at all costs any overtaxing or weakening of the 
Finnish army. The third reason was that economic or indeed military pressure 
would, in Finland’s case, be counter-productive: a democracy facing famine 
and economic collapse would scarcely be in a position to resist Soviet offers of 
a separate peace.'°? And the idea that Finland’s exit from the common front 
might be militarily ‘compensated’—1.e. by the occupation of the country—was 
by 1942 beyond the realm of the Wehrmacht’s possibilities. 


2. ‘GERMANIC’ AND ‘ETHNIC GERMAN’ VOLUNTEERS 


The German government’s efforts to exploit all manpower reserves, even out- 
side Reich territory, for the struggle in the east were not confined to the 
mobilization of the armies of its allies, but also extended to an intensified in- 
volvement of foreign or ‘ethnic German’ volunteers for the German armed 
forces.''® At the end of 1941 some 43,000 of these (including Alsatians) were 
fighting in the ranks of the Wehrmacht or the Waffen SS—a number which 
was of scant significance compared with the armies of millions engaged in the 
east, but which, in political terms, provided a certain legitimation of the Ger- 
man propaganda claim of a ‘European crusade against Bolshevism’.''’ This 
ideological and programmatical component of the employment of foreigners 
had, from the outset, been pursued by the Reich Directorate of the SS far more 
purposefully than by the Wehrmacht or Army High Commands; its objective, 
in the short term, was the broadening of the recruiting basis of the Waffen 

106 Picker, Hitler’s Table Talk, 5 Apr. 1942; see also ibid., 5 June 1942. 

107 See Staatsmdnner, i. 638-47, doc. 88; also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 
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"0 'Theterm ‘volunteer’ should be understood as a formality. In actual fact, many, mainly ethnic 


Germans, had by then been more or less forcibly enrolled in the Wehrmacht. 
"1 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.v.1. 
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SS, and in the long term the creation of a pan-Germanic people’s army.''” 
It was no accident that the SS had got Hitler at an early date to assign to it 
sole authority for the recruitment of volunteers of “Germanic’—1.e. north and 
north-west European—origin, whereas the ideologically less interesting ‘non- 
Germanic’ foreigners (Walloons and Frenchmen, Spaniards and Croats) were 
enrolled in the Wehrmacht. Some 12,000 ‘non-German Germanics’, mostly 
Dutch and Scandinavians, which the SS Central Office had managed to recruit 
for the Waffen SS by the end of 1941, were enough to excite the imagination 
of Himmler and his entourage in 1942. Even before the winter crisis was over 
in the east, the Reich Directorate of the SS was making far-reaching plans for 
the future of the SS and Waffen SS after the war. The assumption was that 
‘the Waffen SS [would remain] engaged along a fluid frontier against Asia’ 
and that individual SS men would live there as ‘militant farmers’ within the 
framework of newly created German settlement centres.''? However, to enable 
the SS to discharge this role in the east, it would be necessary, in Himmler’s 
opinion,''* to ensure not only the immediate ‘restoration of the General SS 
as the foundation of the Order’ immediately after the end of the war, but also 
the instant ‘rehabilitation of all divisions of the Waffen SS’ (with a peacetime 
target strength of 100,000-120,000 men), and especially ‘the bringing home 
and fusion of the Germanic nations with us’. All this, in the opinion of the 
Reich Leader SS, was inevitable, the more so since Russia, as he pointed out 
on another occasion, was ‘merely an outpost of Asia’ which, with its billions 
of people, threatened ‘simply to overrun Europe’. Against the background of 
these dangers, he argued, it was imperative to ‘take the road upwards’ and not 
stop at the creation of a ‘Greater German Reich’. ‘After the Greater German 
Reich comes the Germanic Empire, and next the Germanic—Gothic Empire all 
the way to the Urals, and then perhaps even the Gothic—Frankish—Carolingian 
Empire. The Reich Leader SS believed that we actually had a claim to that; 
the others simply had not noticed it yet.’'' 

The fact that in the spring of 1942 the Wehrmacht and Waffen SS formations 
were further than ever from a conquest of the Asian outpost did not in the 
least bother the SS chief—who was well aware of it (‘We shall never ask 
how long this war will go on. For us it goes on until we have won’!'®); if 
anything, it seemed to stimulate his megalomaniac flights of fancy. Behind 
this, no doubt, was the need to distract himself and his subordinates for a 
while from the increasingly oppressive realities of the war by the invocation of 

‘2 For greater detail see Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’, 101 ff. 

"3 Letter from Oswald Pohl, Head of SS-WVHA, to Himmler, 3 Feb. 1942, enclosure 2: 
Grundsitze fiir die Verpflegung der Waffen-SS nach dem Kriege, NA, Serie T-175, Rolle 122, 
Endnr. 7535 ff. 

"4 Himmler’s speech on 9 June 1942, quoted from Himmler, Geheimreden, 157 ff.; see also 
Wegner, Hitlers Politische Soldaten, 303 ff. 

"5 Dr R. Brandt, minute on Gesprich des Reichsfithrer-SS beim Mittagessen am 13.9.1942, 
NA, Serie T-175, Rolle 8, Endnr. 1398-9. 


"6 Himmler’s speech on 19 June 1942 to the commanders’ corps of the SS Division ‘Das Reich’ 
(draft), 6, BA, NS 19 neu/2571. 
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great goals. More important was the fact that, after all his previous experience, 
Himmler had good reason to suppose that the continuation of the war was 
the best, possibly the only, prerequisite for building up the power apparatus 
to achieve the goals outlined above, against the opposition of the relatively 
more conservative military élite.'’? That Himmler was determined to seize 
this opportunity was proved by the budget proposals for the Waffen SS, which 
envisaged a virtual doubling of the force for 1942.''® 

The crucial question in this context was how the manpower needed for such 
an expansion of the Waffen SS was to be found. Along with attempts to broaden 
the recruitment basis within the Reich,''? major importance attached to the 
enrolment of ethnic German and ‘Germanic’ volunteers. As for the latter, suc- 
cess, measured by requirements and also by the figures for subsequent years, 
was initially less than overwhelming. Despite steadily increased expenditure on 
publicity and the transformation, ordered in the spring of 1942, of the former 
SS replenishment centres into SS Replacement Commands located in Vienna 
(for the countries of south-eastern Europe), Oslo, Copenhagen, The Hague, 
and Antwerp, a mere 27,000 ‘Germanics’ had been enlisted by the middle of 
1943. The number of volunteers actually employed in field and replacement 
units was even less—barely 10,000 by the beginning of February 1943. The 
reason was not only the inevitable losses through death and injury, but more 
especially a series of internal frictions which resulted in a situation whereby, 
about the middle of 1943, one in every five ‘Germanic’ volunteers had again left 
the services of the Waffen SS.'”° There were three principal causes of general 
dissatisfaction—first, the fact that the departmental power struggle within the 
Reich Directorate of the SS also redounded on its ‘Germanic work’. Thus the 
SS Central Office, anxious to expand the volunteers scheme as quickly as pos- 
sible, frequently enrolled volunteers who were subsequently found unsuitable 
for service in the Waffen SS by the SS Central Operations Office responsible 
for training and employment. Besides, recruitment was often accompanied by 
promises and assurances which it was later impossible to keep. It is significant 
that by then Himmler’s power was no longer great enough to enforce effective 
co-operation between the two hostile SS departments.'”' 

A further problem arose from the undefined political role to be played by the 
national legions. Unlike the few foreign volunteers of the Viking Division, who 
were fully integrated into the SS, the Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Finnish legionaries had by no means become members of the SS Order through 
their employment within the framework of the Waffen SS. Instead, the legions 


"7 Himmler’s power strategy had been based on this war-related opportunity since at least 
1938: see Wegner, ‘Durchbruch’, 52 ff. 

"8 See the draft budgets in the papers of the Reich ministry of finance, BA, R 2/12,189, 12,190. 

"19 "These will not be discussed in detail here. See Germany and the Second World War, v/1, sect. 
IIL.1v.1; Rempel, ‘Gottlob Berger’. 

120 See Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’, 106. 

"1 On this and the following passage see in greater detail Stein, Waffen-SS, 137 ff.; Wegner, 
Hitlers Politische Soldaten, 291 ff. 
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were, in many respects, a product of the collaborationist movements in their 
countries—which for the most part were highly critical of the SS—and in their 
composition largely reflected those movements’ conflicts and contradictions. '?? 
Moreover, a number of leading collaborators, such as Mussert and Quisling, 
but also Clausen and Staf de Clerq, tended to view the legions as the vanguard 
of a future military sovereignty of their countries, to be restored as part of 
the National Socialist ‘New Order in Europe’. Such aims were diametrically 
opposed to the interests of the SS, which rejected any measure prejudicing the 
postwar order and which regarded formations set up on national lines mainly 
as a pragmatic means of eliminating its shortage of personnel. 

In addition to such political squabbles, which logically in 1943 resulted in 
the transformation of the legions into grenadier regiments and their integra- 
tion into a ‘Germanic’ SS Armoured Corps, there were, lastly, human and 
leadership shortcomings which often prevented the integration of the volun- 
teers into the German war machine. Language barriers and ethnic prejudices, 
differences in mentality, and political resentment, as well as incompetence, 
inexperience, and a lack of sensitivity on the part of the German training and 
guiding personnel, gave rise time and again to massive complaints about an 
inappropriate or even undignified treatment of the volunteers in the legions.'”* 
In March 1942, in an unusually outspoken, but probably not untypical, report 
on the Flemish Legion, the Leader of the ‘Vlaamsch Nationaal Verbond’ con- 
cluded that ‘the morale of the youngsters [was] ruined’ and that most of them 
‘no longer believe in anything because they generalize these conditions and 
blame the disgrace they suffered on National Socialism itself’.'!** Himmler’s 
decision henceforth to reserve for himself the filling of posts in the ‘Germanic’ 
legions down to the rank of Zugfiihrer, while at the same time he gave or- 
ders for better training of leadership personnel,'?* did not solve the problem, 
any more than his threat that he would punish any instance of humiliating 
treatment of “Germanic volunteers’ by expulsion from the SS.'”° By the first 
half of 1942 it was obvious that Himmler’s hopes of ‘winning over the nation 
concerned through the legions’'”’ were unlikely to be fulfilled. 

Much more successful in terms of numbers, despite similar problems, were 
SS efforts to enlist ethnic Germans for war service. Whereas by the end of 

122 See Estes, European Anabasis, 94 ff. An exceptional position was held by the Finnish vol- 
unteer battalion. On the circumstances of its creation see Germany and the Second World War, 
iv, sect. II.v.3 at n. ror; Stein and Krosby, ‘Das finnische Freiwilligen-Bataillon’; and especially 
Jokipii, Panttipataljoona, ch. 1. 

"3 Tt is significant that conditions in the SS Viking Division—which was not only politically 
more homogeneous but also commanded with deliberate circumspection—seem to have given far 
less cause for complaint; see also Steiner, Die Freiwilligen, 62 ff. 

"4 Staf de Clerq, minute on Die Freiwilligen-Legion ‘Flandern’, undated (Mar. 1942), NA, 
T-175, Rolle 111, Endnr. 5485; on the background see Knoebel, Racial Illusions, 195 ff. 

"25 Himmler to the heads of the SS-Hauptamt and SS-Fiihrungshauptamt, Berger and Jiittner, 
13 Apr. 1942, BA, NS 19 neu/2305. 

6 Himmler’s Order of 6 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RS 5/332. 


"7 'Thus Berger, head of SS-Hauptamt, in a letter to HSSPF ‘Nordwest’, Rauter, 9 Apr. 1942, 
NA, Serie T-175, Rolle 111, Endnr. 5465. 
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1941 the number of men of German extraction in the Waffen SS was barely 
more than 6,000, two years later it totalled over 120,o00—the great majority 
from Romania, Hungary, Serbia, and Croatia.'’® One reason for this striking 
success was the fact that the SS had succeeded, step by step, in placing its 
initially camouflaged recruitment campaigns in the countries of south-eastern 
Europe ona legitimate basis. Thus the Hungarian government, on the occasion 
of Ribbentrop’s visit to Budapest in January 1942, gave its agreement to the 
enlistment of some 20,000 ethnic Germans.'”? 

Matters were more difficult in Romania, where, as late as 1942, Transylvani- 
ans recruited for Germany were officially regarded as deserters. This situation, 
however, was resolved in the spring of the following year, when the German 
foreign ministry repeatedly and emphatically conveyed to Bucharest Hitler’s 
wish that ethnic Germans be enrolled ‘on the biggest scale possible’'*® and 
when Antonescu on his visit to Germany in April 1943 gave ‘his consent in 
principle to the release of the ethnic Germans’.'*! 

Here too, as in Hungary, call-up totals for the Waffen SS soared over the 
next few weeks and months, reaching about five times the scheduled figures 
in the course of 1943.'%? Legalization of the recruitment procedure was not 
the only reason. Another was the fact that, unlike the foreigners of ‘Germanic’ 
extraction, ethnic Germans would often find it difficult to avoid military service 
for the Reich. As minorities deliberately proclaiming their German origins, 
they were dependent in a variety of ways on the ethnic group leaderships, which 
not infrequently operated as an extended arm of the Reich Directorate of the 
SS, exerting appropriate pressure on ethnic Germans. Wherever an ethnic 
group was ‘under more or less good leadership’, the SS chief of replacements, 
Gottlob Berger, declared confidently, ‘everyone comes forward as a volunteer, 
and if someone fails to do so his house will be wrecked over his head’.'*? 
Although there is no lack of examples confirming Berger’s assessment,'** the 
SS went one step further. It had the German-occupied part of Serbia declared 


"8 Stein, Waffen-SS, 156. 

9 See ADAP Ei. 248, doc. 137. The recruiting officers of the SS did in fact succeed, between 
March and May 1942, in enlisting some 17,860 Hungarian Germans on that basis: see Tilkovszky, 
‘Werbeaktionen’, 146. The fact that relations between the Budapest government and its ethnic 
German Waffen-SS members nevertheless continued to be hostile is revealed by a report sent on 
14 Sept. 1942 by the NSDAP Party Secretariat to the German foreign ministry on the ‘attitude of 
the Hungarian authorities to the call-up of Hungary’s young Germans to the Waffen-SS’: Akten 
der Parteikanzlei der NSDAP, pt. 1, Regesten, ii. 856 (No. 26695). 

80 Another idea was to enrol those ethnic Germans who had already been called up for the 
Romanian or Hungarian forces, provided they were not already engaged in the operational zone: 
ADAP E£ v. 359, doc. 186. At one time OKW had considered establishing an ethnic German 
legion within the Romanian forces, but this idea was abandoned—possibly in connection with the 
German intention of resettling all ethnic Germans from south-eastern Europe after the war in 
any event: see ibid., docs. 10, 146, 157, 173. 13! Thid. 588, doc. 300. 

82, See Berger’s report to Himmler of 2 June 1943, NA, Serie T-175, Rolle 22, Endnr. 7532- 
3. At the end of Mar. 1943 Romania, with 54,000 men, accounted for by far the largest proportion 
of ethnic Germans in the Waffen-SS: see Stein, Waffen-SS, 156. 

‘83, Quoted according to Stein, Waffen-SS, 155. 

134 See Tilkovszky, ‘Werbeaktionen’, 143-4; Herzog, Die Volksdeutschen, 4-5. 
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German sovereign territory, and thus made the German ethnic group subject 
to general conscription.'** This measure, which was soon followed by more or 
less legalized compulsory recruitment of ethnic Germans in other occupied 
countries, was triggered by Hitler’s authorization, towards the end of 1941, 
of the raising of the SS Volunteer Division of predominantly Serbian ethnic 
Germans. The creation of this SS division (until then the 7th Division) marked 
the first step in a development which was, within a short time, to transform 
the Waffen SS from a voluntary élite force into a multinational mass army.'*° 
The effect of all this on the combat efficiency of the German army in the east 
was slight. Except for the numerically insignificant group of western European 
volunteers, recruitment for the Waffen SS outside Germany’s frontiers would 
soon be seen to have added to the army’s problems rather than increased its 
fighting strength.'%” 


'85 Herzog, Die Volksdeutschen, 13; on the legal background see also Absolon, Wehrgesetz, 122 ff. 
In Aug. 1942 general conscription was also introduced in the western CdZ areas (Alsace, Lorraine, 
Luxembourg). In the remaining German-occupied so-called ‘Germanic’ countries a similar reg- 
ulation was considered with an eye to the postwar period: see Wegner, Hitlers Politische Soldaten, 
314. 

86 Stein, Waffen-SS, 154, rightly refers to the spring of 1942 as a ‘further turning-point in the 
development of the Waffen-SS’; see also Wegner, ‘Honour’, 229 ff. 

87 See Stein, Waffen-SS, 172-3; Estes, European Anabasis, 204 ff. 


III. ‘The Spring Battles of 1942 


I. OPERATIONS IN THE CRIMEA 


“THE great political and commercial importance which the Crimea possesses 
thanks to its geographical situation cannot escape anyone. The Danube car- 
ries to it all the merchandise from the west and from central Europe; through 
the Black Sea it is linked to the fertile provinces of Central Asia; through the 
Bosporus it is in direct contact with Constantinople; the Dardanelles open its 
way into Greece, Italy, Egypt, and to all the seaports of the Mediterranean. 
Through the Sea of Azov and the Perekop isthmus its contacts are ensured 
with the northern countries of Europe and Asia.’’ Bazancourt’s description 
from the time of the Crimean War (1856) illustrates the geostrategic impor- 
tance attributed to the peninsula about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and indeed three generations later. Though it may no longer have been the 
‘key to all Russia’s dreams’ (Bazancourt), the Crimea was still important in 
1942, both for attacker and defender. Not only was Sevastopol the principal 
base of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet, but the Red Army’s control of the peninsula 
represented a permanent threat to the southern flank of the German army in 
the east, and to German oil supplies from Romania. Conversely, for the Wehr- 
macht, the Crimea was an ideal springboard for an advance to the Caucasus 
and, for the Luftwaffe, a favourable base for the elimination of the Soviet Black 
Sea Fleet. 

Hitler’s own, repeatedly expressed, interest in this ‘German Gibraltar’ went 
a lot further than these short-term considerations. Within the framework 
of the German colonial empire, initially projected as far as the Urals, to him 
the Crimea—as it had been to Ludendorff quarter of a century earlier-—was 
‘the German south’, a kind of substitute for the Mediterranean coast which, 
for a variety of reasons, was unsuitable for direct German seizure.’ As ‘Gau 
Gotenland’ [Goth Land], linked to the Reich by an autobahn, the Crimea was 
to be cleansed of its resident population—apart from Russians, mainly Tartars 
and Ukrainians*—and resettled by ‘pure Germans’. Envisaged initially were 
Romanian Germans from Transnistria, later also South Tyroleans, and even 
Palestinian Germans. However, the Germanization plans worked out with 
Hitler’s approval by Himmler’s and Rosenberg’s agencies, and by Gauleiter 


Bazancourt, Feldzug in der Krim, i. 112-13. 

See Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht, 731-2; Baumgart, ‘Ludendorff’. 

See Hitler, Monologe, 39 (5-6 July 1941), 91 (17 Oct. 1941). 

Regardless of these plans, Crimean Tartars were being increasingly recruited as volunteers for 
service with the Wehrmacht: see Hoffmann, Ostlegionen, 39 ff. On the ‘ethnic situation’ see also 
Meldungen aus den besetzten Ostgebieten, No. 4 of 22 May 1942, 5 ff., 8 ff., BA-MA R 58/697. 
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Alfred Frauenfeld,* appointed Commissioner-General for the Crimea, were 
still held in abeyance in 1942, and, for opportunistic reasons of occupation 
policy and war economy, were postponed in the autumn until after the conclu- 
sion of the war.® 


(a) The Reconquest of the Kerch Peninsula 


(See Map V1.111.1) 


For the time being, however, implementation of National Socialist dreams of 
colonization was obstructed by the still uncertain military situation. In the 
fierce fighting which had been taking place since September 1941, mainly for 
the Kerch peninsula, the initiative had most recently (from the final third of 
January to the end of April) been with the Red Army, even though, despite 
repeated assaults, it had not succeeded in achieving its real aim, the reconquest 
of the entire Crimea. On the other hand, the German Eleventh Army under 
Manstein was too weak during those months to dislodge the enemy from 
the Kerch peninsula by mounting an attack from its position at Parpach.’ 
But that was a vital prerequisite of the planned push to the Caucasus, to be 
routed across the ‘Kerch strait’; moreover, the clearing of the peninsula would 
provide Eleventh Army with the free rear it needed for a renewed assault on 
the stubbornly defended fortress of Sevastopol. An offensive solution of the 
Kerch problem, desired by Manstein at the earliest possible date provided 
that adequate forces were transferred to him, seemed possible after the army 
had been scantily reinforced in March by two German divisions (the 22nd 
Armoured Division and the 28th Light Division), soon followed by three 
Romanian formations (the Romanian VII Army Corps), and when the series 
of Soviet offensives seemed to have exhausted themselves after a final half- 
hearted attempt (9-11 April). In addition, the VIII Air Corps (Richthofen) 
had been transferred to the Crimea from the ‘Centre’ sector in the second 
half of April in order to support the planned Kerch offensive; it had also 
been reinforced by further units of Air Fleet 4 to a total of 11 bomber, 3 
dive-bomber, 2 ground attack, and 5 fighter Gruppen, altogether some 460 
machines. Vital as this concentration of main effort, ordered by Hitler for the 
Luftwaffe after a meeting with Manstein on 16 April,* may have been for 
subsequent operations, it was feasible only at the cost of greatly denuding the 
rest of the fronts of Army Group South. It was another demonstration of how 
tight the limits of possible air support in the east had become. The operational 


5 See also Frauenfeld’s recollections, ‘Und trage keine Reu’, 215 ff., as well as his handbook Die 
Krim, published in 1942 and providing an insight into his world-view. 

© See Hitler, Wonologe, 48, 90, 124; also—with numerous detailed references—Dallin, German 
Rule, 253 ff., 259 ff., 264 ff.; Gruchmann, GroSraumordnung, 101-2; on the general background of 
these plans see Germany and the Second World War, v/1, sect. I.11.1 at n. 242. 

7 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(g) at n. 727. 

® Chef GenSt. [d. Luftw.], 7644/42 g.K. Chefs., minute of the conference with Hitler on 17 
Apr. 1942, BA-MA Lw 107/86. 
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German and Soviet Direction of attack by German 
front lines, 7 May 1942 and German-allied troops 


Position of German and 8-11 May 
German-allied troops, 11 May 
12-13 May 
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German-allied troops, 13 May 14-15 May 
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Map VI.11.1. The Reconquest of the Kerch Peninsula, May 1942 


strength of the Luftwaffe, as Goring at that time had to admit in the company 
of Luftwaffe generals, was ‘no longer sufficient for the great tasks’.® 

The plan for the operation had to make allowance for the geographical 
peculiarities. Because of the narrowness of the tongue of land at Parpach 
(some 19 km.) no large-scale encirclement was possible. The attack therefore, 
at least initially, had to be frontal. This involved a risk that the enemy, thrown 
back to the eastern part of the funnel-shaped peninsula, would there be able to 
make effective use of his numerical superiority. “The object must be, then’— 
Manstein later summed up his basic idea—‘not only to break through the 
enemy’s Parpach front, and achieve penetration in depth, but also to destroy 
either the main bulk, or at least a substantial part, of his formations in the 
process of the first breakthrough.’'® To that end Eleventh Army HQ chose the 
southern wing of its front as the starting-point of its envisaged offensive, code- 
named ‘“Trappenjagd’ [Bustard Hunt]. Relatively, this was indeed the weakest 
sector, whereas the northern wing with its bulge protruding westward as far as 


° FM Milch, minute of conference No. 67/42 g.Kdos., 19 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/60. 
10 Manstein, Lost Victories, 234; see also Blakemore, Manstein in the Crimea, 175 ff.; Hauck, Die 
Abwehrkampfe am Donets und auf der Krim, 52 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 2. 
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Kiet had been regarded by the enemy, on the basis of past experience, as the 
central point of defence and attack, and had been correspondingly reinforced. 
Approximately two-thirds of the available front-line and reserve formations 
had been massed, according to German observations, behind the northern 
sector, whereas only three front-line divisions and possibly the same number of 
reserve formations were believed to be in the south. Here, therefore, according 
to Manstein’s plan, the XXX Army Corps (Fretter-Pico) was to make a quick 
and deep breakthrough towards the east along the Black Sea coast and then, 
wheeling north towards the coast of the Sea of Azov, take the bulk of the enemy 
forces in the flank and rear and, in co-operation with German and Romanian 
formations (XXXXII and Romanian VII Army Corps), who were by then 
also attacking on the northern sector, destroy them. As surprise and speed 
were vital for the success of the enterprise, the troop movements necessary 
for the attack had not only to be performed inconspicuously but also covered 
by extensive deceptive moves. Dummy artillery emplacements, radio traffic 
suggesting regrouping of forces, and intensive reconnaissance activity in the 
Kiet area were designed—successfully, as it turned out—to confirm the enemy 
in his mistaken belief that the northern arc of the front line was the real 
hinge-pin of the Parpach front. 

On 16 April, when Manstein and his Ia, Busse, visited the Fiihrer’s Head- 
quarters, the army command’s intentions, concerning both Kerch and Sevas- 
topol, met with ‘the full approval of the Fthrer’.'' Following a final conference 
on 30 April between the army and Luftwaffe staffs involved, the day of attack 
was fixed for 5 May, but later, because of the weather, postponed to 8 May.’? 
When it actually began on that day, the attack proceeded almost according 
to plan, impaired more by heavy rain than by enemy opposition. Within four 
days the bulk of the Soviet troops on the northern wing were encircled and de- 
stroyed. On 15 May Halder was able to note in his diary: “The Kerch offensive 
may be considered closed. Town and harbour are in our hands. Only the neck 
north of the town needs to be mopped up.’'* Six days later, when fighting on 
the peninsula finally came to an end, three Soviet armies (the Forty-seventh, 
Fifty-first, and Forty-fourth) with a total of 21 divisions had been destroyed for 
relatively ‘slight? German losses (7,588 killed in action). Although remnants 
of these formations—according to Soviet data some 120,000 men'*—were able 
to escape to the Taman peninsula beyond the Kerch strait, under heavy Ger- 
man aerial and artillery bombardment, approximately 170,000 Red Army men 
set out on the road to German captivity. Material booty was correspondingly 
rich—z58 tanks and over 1,100 artillery pieces.'* 


" AOK 11, minute of ‘Vortrag beim Fuhrer am 16. April 1942’, undated, BA-MA RH 20-11/ 


See AOK 11/Ia No. 1833/42 geh. Kdos., army order for ‘Trappenjagd’, 30 Apr. 1942, BA-MA 
RH 20-11/462. 

'S Halder, Diaries, 15 May 1942. 

'* Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 155. 

'S See AOK 11/Ic/AO, Sondermeldung, 19 May 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/292. For a more 
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The rapid and unambiguous German success against a numerically greatly 
superior enemy was due largely, though not exclusively, to the skill of Manstein 
and his operational advisers. Equally, it was the result of a striking failure of 
the Soviet staffs involved, a situation described in retrospect as ‘a nightmare 
of confusion and incompetence’.'® It may be assumed that, given an early 
reading of the real German intentions, a circumspect command should have 
been able to organize a defence staggered in echelon on the southern wing, 
strong enough if not to repulse the German attack then at least to delay it. 
This in itself would have given time for the formations massed in the north, 
the Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Armies (Kolganov and Lvov, respectively), 
to mount a counter-attack from their frontal arc against the greatly inferior 
German—Romanian forces (the XX XXII and the Romanian VII Army Corps). 
But nothing of the kind happened. Instead, the Forty-fourth Army (Chernyak) 
was totally taken by surprise by the German attack on 8 May. Moreover, the 
early destruction by the Luftwaffe of poorly camouflaged command posts and 
communications centres brought about a situation in which the War Council of 
the Crimean Front (Kozlov), meeting in endless sessions,'’ clearly lost control 
over the operations—especially the co-operation of ground and air forces—on 
the very first day of the offensive. Certainly, many of its numerous directives 
had been overtaken by the tempestuous events, and were hence pointless even 
at the time they were issued. In view of this confused situation, attempts by 
Supreme Soviet Headquarters to influence the course of the battle proved 
equally unsuccessful. An instruction by Stavka on the morning of 10 May, 
that the troops were to be pulled back to the so-called Turkish Rampart about 
30 kilometres west of the town of Kerch and a defence organized there, met 
with an inadequate response from the Front Command a full two days after 
it was issued. Stavka’s hopes of stabilizing the defence of the peninsula at the 
last moment by the intervention of Marshal Budennyy (Commander of the 
North Caucasus Direction) were similarly disappointed.'* 

The Soviet disaster on the Crimean front, no matter what its detailed causes 
may have been, was essentially the result of that bureaucratized, ideologized, 
and unprofessional method of command which had so often had fatal results in 
the previous years. Lieutenant-General Kozlov, the commander of the Front 
[=Army Group], though personally an experienced officer, practised his re- 
sponsibilities only half-heartedly. The real ‘strong man’ in the War Council of 


detailed account of the operations see Fretter-Pico’s recollections (MiBbrauchte Infanterie, 82 ff.); 
Blakemore, Manstein in the Crimea, 186 ff.; Tieke, Kampf um die Krim, 126-46. 


‘6 Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 347. 

‘7 The War Council of a ‘Front’ included the Front commander as chairman, his First Deputy, 
the Chief of the Front Staff, the Head of the Political Division, the regionally relevant Party 
Central Committee Secretary (or the Secretary of the District Committee), and the representative 
of General Headquarters. 

18 See Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 186 ff.; Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 349-50. Even the 
official Soviet publications do not hush up the disaster: see Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 
152 ff.; Geschichte des GroBen Vaterldndischen Krieges, ii. 479 ff. 
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the Crimean Front was Lev Mekhlis, representative of the Chief Political Di- 
rectorate of the Red Army, a man hated by the officer corps for his eccentricity, 
brutality, and ‘military illiteracy’ (Konstantin Simonov). As an Army Com- 
missar First Class, Mekhlis was Kozlov’s superior not only in rank, but also 
in function and personality. ‘Here, then,’ the Soviet war correspondent and 
journalist Simonov later observed, ‘we have a man of his time: regardless of cir- 
cumstances, he considered everyone a coward who preferred a useful position 
a hundred metres from the enemy to a useless position thirty metres closer. 
Anyone taking elementary precautions against possible reverses he regarded 
as a panic-monger; in Mekhlis’s eyes, anyone assessing strength realistically 
lacked confidence in his own people. With all his readiness to lay down his life 
for the motherland, he was undoubtedly a product of 1937-8.’'° 

Such products of the great purges, however, were an anachronism in the 
spring of 1942. The degree to which conditions were in a state of transforma- 
tion is shown by the fact that Mekhlis himself fell victim to them. When he 
attempted, in alengthy telegram to Stalin on the first day of the German attack, 
to shuffle off his responsibility for the incipient disaster on to Kozlov, he pro- 
voked, instead of the presumably expected court martial proceedings against 
him—which would have been the practice in the past—merely a sarcastic reply 
from the dictator: 


You are adopting a strange attitude. You judge like an outside observer, as if you 
did not have to feel personally responsible for the Crimean Front. This may be very 
convenient, but it is rotten through and through. On the Crimean Front you are not 
an outside observer, but the representative of Headquarters and responsible for all 
successes and failures of the Front. It is, moreover, your duty to correct any mistakes 
by the commander and the staff there and then. It is your fault and that of the command 
of the Front that the left wing of the Front was so weak... . You are demanding that 
we replace Kozlov by some Hindenburg. But you should know that we do not have any 
Hindenburgs. Matters down there in the Crimea are not complicated, and you should 
be able to cope with them yourselves.”° 


Stalin’s letter not only illustrates the dictator’s concept of the function of 
the war commissar, but also implies the failure of that institution. Logically, 
therefore, after an investigation of events in June, not only were Kozlov as com- 
mander of the Front, Major-General Vechnyy, his chief of staff, Major-General 
Nikolayenko, commander of the Front’s air forces, and Generals Chernyak and 
Kolganov, commanders of Forty-fourth and Forty-seventh Armies, relieved 
of their posts and degraded, but Mekhlis himself was relieved of his post 
of Deputy People’s Commissar for Defence and head of the Chief Political 
Directorate and reduced to Corps Commissar.*! Eventually, in October, the 
Institute of War Commissars was permanently abolished as an instrument of 
dual command in the army. 
1° Simonoy, quoted according to Medwedew, Wahrheit, 513. 


20 Quoted according to Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 185-6. 
21 Geschichte des GroBen Vaterlandischen Krieges, ii. 481. 
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(b) The Conquest of Sevastopol 
(See Map V1.111.2) 


The German success at Kerch had cleared the road for a renewed attempt to 
capture Sevastopol—an objective called for by Manstein at the earliest possible 
moment in view of the time pressure of Operation Blue. It was clear from the 
start that the fighting here would have a totally different character from that on 
the Parpach front. There, it had been a matter of dealing a swift surprise blow 
to a vastly superior enemy in open terrain; here there was an enemy prepared for 
all eventualities, entrenched in a complicated labyrinth of fortifications, who 
had to be worn down and hammered by ceaseless massed air, artillery, and 
infantry attacks until he was ready to be stormed. The difficulties of such an 
enterprise had increased since the beginning of the year, as over the five months 
since the suspension of the first attempt in January’’ the defenders of the 
city had done everything to perfect the fortifications, establish new positions, 
bunkers, anti-tank obstacles, and mine barrages, as well as rehabilitating their 
formations in terms of personnel and material. The Coastal Army (Petrov) 
comprised 7 rifle divisions, 4 rifle brigades and brigades of marines, and several 
lesser units of an overall strength of some 106,000 men; it also had at least 600 
artillery pieces and more than 2,000 trench mortars, but only a few dozen tanks 
and scarcely more than 50 aircraft.?* Despite this inferiority in the air—which 
had disastrous results during the battle—reinforcement and supply traffic by 
sea prior to the start of the German attack was largely untroubled by the 
Luftwaffe and the few German-Italian naval units operating in the Black Sea. 
Even after the opening of the German offensive it was—thanks in large measure 
to the employment of submarines—never entirely cut off. 

The weak German presence in the Black Sea permitted an attack on the 
naval fortress solely from the land side; this was protected by three zones of 
defence. A first, outer zone extended from roughly north of Lyubimovka along 
the Belbek Heights, covered with a dense network of field fortifications, in a 
wide arc of largely pathless terrain down to the Black Sea coast at Balaclava in 
the south. A second, inner belt of defences ran from the estuary of the Belbek 
up along the river, then southwards over the well-fortified Sapun Heights, 
dropping steeply towards the east, to the so-called “Windmill Hill’. A third 
ring, relatively the weakest, surrounded the immediate territory of the city, 
also covering the Khersones peninsula. To take this fortress, believed to be the 
strongest in the world, Manstein, immediately after the success at Kerch, had 
concentrated the bulk of all formations of his army—a total of 73 German and 13 
Romanian divisions—on the front around Sevastopol, just 35 kilometres wide; 
apart from the 22nd Armoured Division—most of which had to be handed over 
to the army group—the only formations lacking were the corps commands of 


22 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.1.1(c) at n. 344. 
23 See Maksimov, Oborona Sevastopolja, go—1. His data agree on the whole with the German Ic 
assessments. 
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Map VI.11.2. The Capture of Sevastopol, June-July 1942 


XXXXII (‘Mattenklott Group’) and of the Romanian VII Army Corps, which, 
with a total of 4 divisions, were responsible for securing the Kerch peninsula 
and the southern coast of the Crimea. The increment in strength vital to 
the success of the enterprise—code-named ‘Stérfang’ [=Sturgeon Catch]— 
was provided not only by an improved, now six-fold, ammunition supply to 
the formations, but mainly by an unprecedented concentration—some 600 
pieces—of mostly heavy and super-heavy artillery, including the 600- and 
800-mm. “Thor’ and ‘Dora’ guns, as well as by massive air support from 
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VIII Air Corps (9 Gruppen, 17 anti-aircraft batteries). In view of the terrain 
on the separate sectors of the front and the possible effect of Luftwaffe and 
artillery, Eleventh Army HQ decided to mount the attack in a manner similar 
to the operation in December—1i.e. with the main effort initially in the north, 
and subsequently also in the south. After an intensification of artillery and 
Luftwaffe bombardment from the final third of May, the battle for Sevastopol 
proper began on 2 June with concentrated air and artillery strikes continuing 
for no less than five days.’** Their main purpose, apart from the demoralizing 
effect, was the elimination of the enemy’s artillery and the destruction of the 
most advanced defences; other objectives were the bombardment of the city 
and of important infrastructure targets (harbour, airfields, supply depots, etc.). 
Despite great devastation, especially in the city area, these attacks on the whole 
failed to achieve the hoped-for softening up of the enemy’s defensive front, 
so that Hitler for a while seriously considered abandoning the offensive and 
contenting himself with the continued siege of the fortress.?* On the morning 
of 7 June the infantry attacks began, first on the northern front (LIV Army 
Corps), later in the day also on the eastern and southern sectors (Romanian 
Mountain Corps and German XXX Corps)—but, in spite of local gains of 
ground and sporadic penetrations of the Soviet positions in the area of the 
Belbek valley and the Kamyshly gorge, initially no decisive breakthroughs 
were accomplished. “To sum up, it may be stated’—the war diary of the army 
recorded on that first day—‘that enemy opposition is tougher than expected. 
Envisaged objectives for the day were not achieved anywhere.’”® 

During the next few days the situation of the Eleventh Army improved 
only slowly. Manstein’s hopes of reinforcing his attacking forces by a further 
thinning out of the security formations in the Kerch peninsula, especially by 
pulling out the 46th Infantry Division, failed in the face of a veto by the army 
group commander, who, fearing possible Soviet landings, was prepared only 
to authorize an exchange of some battle-weary units. Meanwhile time pres- 
sure was growing for a successful conclusion of the Sevastopol operation, as 
the Army High Command and Hitler himself were anxious, because of the 
impending start of the key Operation Blue, for VIII Air Corps to be released. 
Only when a delay of the offensive in the Izyum—Kupyansk area (Operation 
Fridericus II) rendered a further postponement of the main operation neces- 
sary did Eleventh Army win a short reprieve.”’ 

On 17 June the LIV Corps finally achieved ‘decisive successes’** by the 

*4 See Gen.Kdo. VIII. Fliegerkorps, Befehl fiir den vorbereitenden Angriff gegen Sewastopol, 
1 June 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/464. 

5 AOK 11/Ia, KTB, 7 June 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/460. See also M.V.O. to GenStdH, B.Nr. 
45/42 g.K. Chefs., BA-MA RM 7/990. 

26 AOK 11/Ia, KTB, 7 June 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/460. A detailed account of the operations 
can be found, in addition to the memoirs of Manstein, Fretter-Pico, and Choltitz, mainly in 
Jaggi, ‘Sewastopol 1941/42’; Blakemore, Manstein in the Crimea, 211-12; and Tieke, Kampf um 
die Krim, 154 ff., 158 ff. From the Soviet point of view see e.g. Maksimov, Oborona Sevastopolja, 


94 ff. 27 AOK 11/la, KTB, 7-10 June 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/460. 
28 Bock, Tagebuch, 96 (17 June 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 
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capture of six fortifications on the northern front; within the next six days 
these resulted, admittedly with heavy casualties, in the seizure of the entire 
northern shore of Severnaya Bay. By 25 June, when Fretter-Pico’s formations 
(XXX Corps) in the south had advanced to the foot of the Sapun Heights, the 
outer belt of fortifications could be regarded as broken. For the attack on the 
inner zone of defences, extending over the Sapun Heights, it was necessary to 
shift the main effort of artillery and infantry striking strength to the south, to 
XXX Corps. Such a regrouping, in view of the difficult and largely pathless 
terrain, would have taken several weeks, during which time the hard-pressed 
enemy would have been able to reorganize his defence. In order to avoid this, 
and bearing in mind also the time pressure on the overall operation, Manstein 
dispensed with regrouping and—against the misgivings of the command of 
LIV Corps—decided on an unusual solution, one that was to take the enemy 
completely by surprise. ‘It occurred to me that from here [the northern shore 
of Severnaya Bay|—in other words from the flank—we should be able to 
unhinge the Zapun fortifications.’’? During the night of 28-9 June parts of 
LIV Corps crossed the bay in about 100 assault boats and took the steep 
fortified shore in one big rush, while simultaneously on the southern sector 
XXX Corps feigning a broad-front attack with artillery and Luftwaffe support, 
launching an assault on the Sapun Heights. The 170th Infantry Division 
succeeded in making a penetration which enabled the front to be rolled up 
towards the north, south, and west. As a result, the battle for Sevastopol 
was as good as won. The occupation of the city and port on 1 July, again 
prepared by massive artillery and Luftwaffe bombardment, encountered only 
relatively slight resistance, as the Soviet High Command had, during the 
preceding night, ordered the evacuation of many of the commanders and top 
functionaries of the Party and administration.*® In the Khersones isthmus, 
however, remnants of the Coastal Army and workers’ formations, including 
many women, tried to gain time by continuing to fight fiercely until 5 July, 
under cover of the strongest of all fortifications (“Maksim Gorkiy IT’) and in 
the (mostly vain) hope of evacuation. According to a contemporary report by a 
German captain serving with a dive-bomber Staffel, ‘they were bombed again 
and again; one explosion next to another, like poisonous mushrooms, shot up 
between the rocky hideouts, the whole peninsula was fire and smoke—yet in 
the end thousands of prisoners were taken even there. One can only stand 
amazed at such resilience—it is unbelievable in the truest sense of the word. 
This is how they defended Sevastopol all along the line and the whole time, 
and that is why it was a very tough nut. The whole country had to be literally 
ploughed over by bombs before they yielded a short distance.’*! 

The bearing of the Russian defenders in this literally murderous and suicidal 
struggle, which was to be repeated less than two years later at the same spot 
but with reversed fronts, impressed not only the young Luftwaffe captain, but, 


2° Manstein, Lost Victories, 254. 3° See Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 351. 
*! Luftwaffe Capt. Herbert Paber, Berichte aus Ru®Bland, 10 (12 July 1942), BA-MA Lw 107/83. 
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as the winter battles had done six months earlier, generally brought about a 
change of opinion among countless front fighters about their Soviet opponent. 
That this new image was running counter to the Nazi cliché of the ‘subhuman’ 
enemy was suddenly spotlighted when German radio and press reports on the 
battle quoted both well-known and anonymous German army men for tributes 
to the ‘heroism’ of the Soviet adversary.*” But not for very long. Remembering 
‘that there are still five million people in our nation who, at some time in the 
past, voted communist’, Goebbels was afraid that such reports were bound to 
‘shake the German people’s attitude to Bolshevism and very shortly produce 
a kind of pro-Bolshevik enthusiasm’. He therefore simply banned any positive 
portrayal of the Soviet enemy in the press. Pointing out that ‘resistance by 
the Bolsheviks [was] not a case of heroism or gallantry at all’, but ‘nothing 
other than the primitive animal instincts of Slavdom, organized into resistance 
by ferocious terror’, he demanded that for any reportage on that issue ‘a 
definite scale of concepts’ be created, which ‘clearly differentiates the bravery 
and heroism of the German soldier from the primitive animal attitude of the 
Bolshevik’.*? 

The Eleventh Army’s victory at Sevastopol had once more ended impres- 
sively. The Red Army, in addition to tens of thousands killed, lost 95,000 men 
taken prisoner. “Che City of Sevastopol’, as the war diary of Eleventh Army 
states laconically at the conclusion of the fighting, ‘is a heap of rubble.’ This 
heap of rubble, according to German data, was inhabited by only one-sixth of 
its former population of 200,000.** At the end of September Hitler ruled that, 
after the end of the war, Sevastopol was to be ‘built up entirely as a German 
city’ and would become the German navy’s principal base on the Black Sea. 
Until then, any reconstruction should be confined to what was considered 
necessary by the German navy.** 

With the fall of Sevastopol the situation in the Crimea was sealed in Ger- 
many’s favour for the foreseeable future. Important as this victory was, it was 
bought at a high price. For nine and a half months a complete German army 
had been tied down in a not insignificant but nevertheless isolated theatre of 
war—too weak to achieve the earnestly desired rapid decision in a struggle 
conducted on several fronts, but too strong for its detention there to have re- 
mained without consequences for the course of the main Barbarossa operation 
in the east.*° Moreover, the divisions operating within Eleventh Army suffered 
greatly disproportionate losses compared with the other formations of Army 
Group South. Their losses from the beginning of the campaign in the east to 
the end of March 1942 totalled nearly 70,000 men (including 2,000 officers); 


% Choltitz, Soldat, 127-8. 

33 The Secret Conferences of Dr. Goebbels, 255-6 (7-9 July 1942). 

* AOK 11/Ia, KTB, 4 July 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/460; Tieke, Kampf um die Krim, 224. 

5 Record of conversation, 9 Sept. 1942, between Hitler and Speer, 7-9 Sept. 1942, quoted from 
Deutschlands Riistung, 182. 

86 See Reinhardt, Ausgewahlte Armeeoperationen, MGFA, Studie P-143a, pt. 1/111, 204 ff. 
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this amounted to an average of approximately 10,000 per division.*” Regardless 
of all later victories, the fact that it had not been possible to overrun the Crimea 
in the first assault in 1941 also had serious consequences for the preparation 
of the key operation of 1942. The need to capture the jumping-off positions 
for the push towards the Caucasus in heavy fighting and under generally more 
difficult conditions in the spring of 1942 not only resulted in a delay of Oper- 
ation Blue, but also meant an alarming limitation on the rehabilitation of the 
troops, as well as an additional burden for already overstretched transport and 
supply capacities. 

The role played by this last factor emerges clearly if one considers that the 
average supply requirements of Eleventh Army—from foodstuffs for men and 
animals to weapons, ammunition, and fuel, from clothing and housekeeping 
items to Luftwaffe needs, building materials, and hospital trains—amounted to 
approximately four and a half railway trains of 30 wagons daily.** A particular 
problem, was the super-heavy artillery used against Sevastopol. For the trans- 
portation of ‘Dora’, the heaviest German artillery piece, for example—which 
had the height of a multi-storey house, a calibre of 800 mm., a maximum 
range of 54 km., and a weight in firing position of 1,350 tonnes—some 60 
railway trains were necessary. Emplacement of the monster at its point of use 
kept more than 4,000 men busy for over five weeks, especially as new rail 
tracks had to be laid.*? The preparation of other large-scale artillery pieces 
likewise required months of logistical and transport-technical preparation. A 
special problem in this connection was the supply of ammunition: more than 
100 ammunition trains had to be assembled for the overall consumption of 
approximately 50,000 tonnes by the ground forces alone. Yet there were only 
two railway lines, and not very efficient ones, available for the transportation of 
these and all other supplies for the troops; one of these lines ended at Kherson 
on the Dnieper, where, in the absence of a railway bridge, all freight had to be 
carried across the river by ferries, and in the winter by sleds.*° 

It is doubtful whether, in view of such immense difficulties, input and ben- 
efit of the operation were still in a justifiable ratio to each other. This concerns 
not only the massed use of super-heavy artillery, in which Hitler had placed 
great hopes, whereas Halder and (in retrospect) Manstein viewed the useful- 
ness at least of ‘Dora’ rather sceptically.*! There was, in addition, the ‘vital 
question’ (Manstein) whether during that short timespan between the con- 


57 Statistical annexe to report AOK 11/IIa, No. 572/42 geh., to OKH/Chef GenStdH, 20 
Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/461. This calculation does not include the losses of corps and army 
troops, security divisions, or newly arrived formations. 

38 AOK 11/0.Qu., Bericht tiber die Versorgungslage der 11. Armee, 6 Apr. 1942, BA-MA, ibid. 

*° Operation of this gun alone required an artillery battalion of some 500 men, as well as two 
anti-aircraft battalions. Details on this and other superguns employed at Sevastopol in Taube, 
Eiisenbahngeschiitz ‘Dora’; id., Steilfeuer-Geschiitze. 

*° GenQu/Gruppe Mun (IIa), Verbrauch bei einzelnen GroBschlachten, undated, BA-MA RH 
3/v. 135, fo. 37; F. Schulz, Der Kampf um die Krim: Angriff auf Sewastopol, 29-30, MGFA, 
Studie T-20. 


4! See Hitler’s remarks to the Finnish liaison general T'alvela on his presentation visit on 18 
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quest of Kerch and the beginning of the key operation ‘it was right to commit 
the whole of Eleventh Army to an attack on the powerful Sevastopol fortress 
for a period that could not be predetermined with any real certainty.’*” There 
would have been the alternative of forgoing the capture of Sevastopol for the 
time being and instead merely encircling the fortress, in order to enable the 
bulk of Eleventh Army and VIII Air Corps to deploy in good time for the 
second phase of Operation Blue. In these circumstances—after the German 
success at Kerch and in view of the unquestioned German air supremacy in 
the Black Sea region—Sevastopol would scarcely have represented the same 
threat to the southern flank of the German eastern front as it still did towards 
the end of the war. Isolation of the city would no doubt have tied down a 
number of Romanian and German formations—Manstein mentions at least 
three to four German divisions**—but the question remains whether that dis- 
advantage would not have been more than offset by the resulting saving in 
time, strength, material, and blood. The Germans lost nearly 25,000 men 
killed. 

It is interesting that this problem was never discussed by Hitler either with 
Bock or with Manstein, although the latter’s visit to Fuhrer’s Headquarters on 
16 April would have provided a suitable opportunity.** At that time, however, 
Hitler was obviously interested in the fall of the legendary fortress not only on 
operational grounds, but also because, after long months of strategic and psy- 
chological defensive, he urgently needed some striking successes to recapture 
the initiative and to prove the continually invoked turn of the fortunes of war 
in Germany’s favour. In point of fact, the fall of Sevastopol, like the almost 
simultaneous capture of Tobruk, was felt among broad circles of the German 
public—who overrated its strategic significance—to be a ‘redeeming’ signal 
justifying renewed hopes.** This effect was strengthened by the propagandist 
exploitation of the fighting into a ‘heroic epic’,*° as well as by Manstein’s spec- 
tacular promotion to field marshal and the creation of a commemorative badge 
for all Crimea fighters. 


Mar. 1942; Talvela, Sotilaan eldémd, ii. 132. Halder’s opinion of ‘Dora’: ‘An extraordinary piece 
of engineering, but useless’: Halder, Diaries, 7 Dec. 1941; Manstein, Lost Victories, 245. 


*” Manstein, Lost Victories, 238-9. * Ibid. 239. 

“4 See ibid. 238; KTB OKW ii/1. 8, 322-3 (16 Apr. 1942) and AOK 11/Ia, Zusammenstellung 
der Unterlagen fiir Fithrer-Vortrag, 15 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/461. 

** See Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 294, 25 June 1942 (x. 3871-2) and No. 297, 8 July 1942 
(ibid. 3908-9). 

‘6 'The tendency to mythologize the battle characterizes not only the contemporary propaganda, 
but also the German and Soviet postwar literature. For Choltitz (Soldat, 128-9) the fortress had 
called to the German soldiers ‘like destiny’, eventually ‘letting them grow into true heroes’. 
To Manstein, too, the exploits of his forces appeared ‘worthy of a heroic epic’: here ‘the spirit 
of the German soldier—all his courage, initiative, and self-sacrifice were contending with the 
dogged resistance of an opponent whose natural elements were the advantage of terrain and the 
tenacity and steadfastness of the Russian soldier reinforced by the iron compulsion of the Soviet 
system’ (Lost Victories, 249). Similarly, from the opposite viewpoint, the struggle for Sevastopol 
is described by Soviet authors as a ‘magnificent epic’ whose feats of heroism will ‘live for ever’: 
Maksimov, Oborona Sevastopolja, 137. 
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2. THE BATTLES IN THE KHARKOV-IZYUM-—KUPYANSK AREA 
(See Maps V1.111.3-4) 


Part of the task of tidying up and consolidating the situation on the entire 
eastern front, as demanded by Hitler in preparation for Operation Blue, was, 
alongside the tasks concerning the Crimea, ‘to cut off and annihilate the enemy 
on the Donets’, where he had made penetrations to both sides of Izyum.*’ The 
bridgehead of Izyum, established by the Soviets west of the Donets in the 
course of the January offensive and maintained to a depth and breadth of 
nearly 100 kilometres,** not only tied down a multitude of German formations 
(Sixth Army and Group von Kleist) as a result of costly fighting until late in the 
spring, but also represented a favourable jumping-off base for the Red Army 
for more far-reaching operations. There was an immediate threat especially to 
the cornerposts of the frontal arc of Balakleya and Slavyansk; capture of the 
latter would have meant the seizure of the vital railway line from Lozovaya 
to the east and would have opened the road to Artemovsk in the south. The 
greatest threat, however, was to Kharkov, the more so as this junction centre, 
only 60 kilometres north of the Izyum front arc, was also subjected, in the 
second week of March, to massive attacks from the east, i.e. from the area 
south of Volchansk. There was, moreover, a risk that the Red Army might 
exploit a successful breakthrough towards the west by rolling up the front 
all the way to the Dnieper and paralysing the communications running from 
Dnepropetrovsk to the German southern wing. 

Neither the commands of Sixth Army and Group von Kleist nor the Army 
Group South command had any doubts that Soviet pressure against this sector 
of the front, which was of special importance as a deployment area for ‘Blue’, 
would further increase after the end of the muddy period. The difficulties and 
delays of the German deployment, to be expected because of the disastrous 
railway situation, made a pre-emptive attack by the more mobile Soviets seem 
highly probable. As early as mid-February Sodenstern, chief of staff of Army 
Group South, had drawn Halder’s attention to the fact that, in his opinion, 
‘the Red spring offensive will be aimed at the southern wing of the German 
army’ and that therefore ‘the main grouping of our own forces should be in 
the Kharkov area; these might then be used to seek a decision by a counter- 
attack’.*? Even a few days earlier Group von Kleist had concluded that the 
commander of the Soviet South-west Front, Timoshenko, if only so as not to 
lose the initiative he had gained, would mount an attack ‘immediately after the 
end of the muddy period’, presumably against the Group and the Eleventh 
Army. This view was shared by Bock in his memorandum of 19 February 


*7 Directive No. 41, Hitler’s War Directives; see also KTB OKW ii/1. 323 (17 Apr. 1942). 

48 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(g) at n. 706. 

* Minute by Sodenstern, 14 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I/237, fo. 276; see also Bock, Tagebuch, 
22 (14 Feb. 1942) and 27 (20 Feb.), BA-MA N 22/13. 
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addressed to the commander-in-chief of the army—a document which Hitler, 
however, had not yet found time to glance at even two weeks later.*° During 
the following weeks the concerns of the army group increased as a result 
of air and listening-post reconnaissance, and of statements by deserters and 
prisoners. At three points in particular a considerable concentration of enemy 
forces seemed to be taking place—in the area of First Armoured Army, with 
the Myus estuary as a possible direction of the thrust, in front of Seventeenth 
Army’s left wing, with Slavyansk as the likely objective, and, with a threat to 
Kharkov, in the Volchansk area.*! Among the Army General Staff the view 
was basically shared that the main effort of the Soviet operations in the spring 
would be on the southern wing. At the same time, the danger of the threat, 
especially the Red Army’s ability to mount a full-scale offensive to thwart 
German intentions, was not assessed very highly. Hitler in particular regarded 
the situation at Kharkov as stabilized, now that 23rd Armoured Division had 
also been transferred to the Kharkov area at the end of March and German 
preparations had begun for eliminating the Izyum ‘bulge’. In a telephone call 
to Bock on 25 April Halder summed up Hitler’s opinion to the effect that ‘such 
strong German forces are now in the process of assembly that the enemy is 
bound to be aware of this and will be careful not to attack us there’.*” 

This remark reflected Hitler’s hope that the enemy would scarcely be in a 
position to assemble and move up an appreciable number of new formations 
beyond current replacements; it was shared, at least for some time, by the 
army command and only slowly yielded to a more realistic assessment. Thus, 
as recently as 5 March Halder had informed Sodenstern that there were no 
indications pointing to the establishment of Russian operational reserves in the 
hinterland; indeed, according to foreign reports, there seemed to be ‘noticeable 
disorganization in some areas’. In what Bock called a ‘striking contradiction’, 
only two weeks later Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost assumed new Russian 
formations amounting to 50-60 divisions, which could be ‘safely’ expected 
‘according to all available information’.*? Yet even Fremde Heere Ost tended 
to underestimate Russian operational intentions. Although, in view of the 
insertion of the Russian T'wenty-eighth Army into the front east of Kharkov, 
together with available reconnaissance data from the northern Izyum arc, the 
department now expected ‘an attack on Kharkov with its main effort from 
the east’, it was evidently still undecided, when 'Timoshenko’s offensive was 
beginning, whether this attack was to be viewed as a serious preventive strike. ** 


°° See signal A.Gr. von Kleist to H.Gr. Stid, 25 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 I/238, fo. 192; Bock’s 
memorandum to Hitler as C.-in-C. Army, 19 Feb. 1942 (ibid.); Bock, Tagebuch, 36 (5 Mar. 1942), 
BA-MA N 22/13. 

5! See teletype H.Gr. Stid to OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., 10 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2575. 

*2 Bock, Tagebuch, 64 (25 Apr. 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

53 See ibid. 36 (5 Mar. 1942) and 55 (25 Mar. 1942). In actual fact, Fremde Heere Ost assumed 
the presence of 60 newly raised units as early as 14 Feb; see VI.1.3(a) n. 123. 

54 A study Beurteilung der Gesamtfeindlage und ihrer Entwicklungsméglichkeiten, produced 
by Abt. Fremde Heere Ost on 1 May, concluded that ‘There are no indications yet of a major 
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Differences of opinion on the probability, timing, and possible scale of a So- 
viet offensive against the southern wing of the German eastern front naturally 
resulted in differences concerning the German measures to be taken. There 
was universal agreement that the earliest possible elimination of the Izyum 
‘bulge’, i.e. the annihilation of the enemy forces west of the Donets, was an 
indispensable condition for regaining the freedom of manceuvre necessary for 
‘Blue’. To this end two operational options were prepared under the code- 
names ‘Fridericus I’ and ‘Fridericus II’. The first of these envisaged the Sixth 
Army advancing with at least two armoured divisions (the 3rd and the 23rd) 
and one infantry division of VIII Corps out of the Bereka area in a south- 
westerly direction, blocking the Donets, and, jointly with formations of the 
Kleist Group attacking from the south, annihilating the enemy around Lozo- 
vaya and Barvenkovo; any attempted breakthrough by him to the north was to 
be prevented by LI Corps (Seydlitz). ‘Fridericus II’, on the other hand, visu- 
alized a main effort east of the Donets, with the objective of blocking the river 
crossings between Balakleya and Izyum, and of capturing Izyum as quickly 
as possible. Such an operation, of course, needed the involvement of greater 
forces and a longer period of preparation.** 

It was on this point that Army Group HQ had misgivings. Once the possi- 
bility of an attack before the onset of the muddy period in March had finally 
been rejected as illusory, a situation report addressed to the Army High Com- 
mand on 22 March again pointed to the danger of a Russian preventive strike*® 
and urged German action as soon as the soil was sufficiently dry. But this was 
scarcely realizable under the terms of Fridericus II: “The essentially correct 
idea’—this was Bock’s summing up—‘of conducting the attack from the north 
on the eastern bank of the Donets must be dismissed because the forces neces- 
sary for this thrust and for covering its left flank cannot be assembled in time.’ 
Instead he pleaded for an attack confined to the western bank and conceived 
as a pincer offensive from the south and north-west, taking advantage of the 
high water-level of the Donets, which restricted the enemy’s mobility. Even 
then, he pointed out, the forces available for the attack were still ‘dangerously 
few’, as the troops on the northern front of the Izyum bulge could scarcely be 
thinned out even further and those on the southern front were subjected to 
daily attacks by the enemy.*’ 

Despite these serious concerns, Bock was unable to get his proposal of a 
‘lesser solution’ accepted by the Army General Staff. Instead, on 31 March 
he received the ‘surprising notification’ from the Army High Command that 


operation with far-reaching objectives’ (quoted from KTB OKW ii/2. 1275). The same view was 
still expressed in Gehlen’s lecture Gedanken tiber mégliche russische Operationsfiihrung at a 
major Ic conference on 14 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2091. See also the analysis of Glantz, Soviet 
Military Deception, 77-88, though unfortunately based on an excessively narrow range of sources. 


55 See Selle, ‘Charkow’, 583 ff. 
56 See Bock, Tagebuch, 41 (10 Mar. 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 
57 Tbid. 52 (22 Mar. 1942). 
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it was intended to hold on to the idea of an attack (from the area south of 
Chuguyev) east of the Donets against Izyum. Convinced that this demand 
was based ‘on all kinds of assumptions but on no fact whatever’, at first the 
army group commander did not pass on the decision to his subordinate army 
commands; he decided to await further developments and on 23 April made 
one more démarche with the Army High Command in favour of his proposed 
operation.** However, he was to learn the very next day that Hitler had stuck to 
his view on Fridericus. In consequence, as Army High Command explained, 
the northern wedge, advancing on the left bank of the Donets with only weak 
forces—two infantry and one armoured division—was not to attack until after 
the conclusion of the Kerch offensive, in order to ensure optimum Luftwaffe 
support.*? 

On another issue, too, the front commands concerned were unable to prevail 
against the will of Hitler and the Army High Command. The decision on the 
timing and pattern of the Fridericus offensive—a vital problem for the further 
course of the operation—was further complicated in March, when the Red 
Army succeeded in establishing a second bridgehead directed against Kharkov 
south of Volchansk. This, along with the fact that the defensive strength of 
the German Sixth Army in the area of Kharkov had been greatly weakened 
by months of fighting, inadequate replenishments, and the existence of some 
16,000 vacancies at the end of March, gave rise to fears that the Soviets might 
parry a German thrust against the Izyum bulge by an attack on Kharkov. Sixth 
Army HQ therefore considered it indispensable to meet the danger threatening 
from the Volchansk area ‘as soon as possible and even before the Fridericus 
enterprise’. 

Bock’s staff was well aware of the dangerous interaction between the Izyum 
and Volchansk sectors. On the other hand, an attack on the Volchansk ‘plague- 
boil’ (Bock), as called for by Sixth Army Command under the codename 
‘Westwind’, would be possible only by drawing on forces earmarked for Fri- 
dericus. This, however, meant a postponement of the Izyum operation by ten 
to fourteen days—which would be problematic since that operation was linked 
to the brief period of high water on the Donets.°®! For that reason the army 
group command was notat first keen on ‘Westwind’ and considered contenting 
itself with a makeshift propping up of the front east of Kharkov. Only when 
Fridericus, originally scheduled for 22 April and then for 1 May, had to be 
postponed again, with the danger of a Soviet preventive strike growing, did 
Bock decide after all on the attack to relieve the eastern front of Sixth Army. On 
24 April he issued the relevant directive, well aware that Hitler was prepared 


58 Tbid. 59 (31 Mar. 1942) and 62-3 (23 Apr. 1942); see also AOK 6/Ia, KTB, 421 (21 Apr. 
1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/970, as well as Bock’s letter to the ops. department of 23 Apr. 1942 (NA, 
Serie T-313, Rolle 45). 

°° See Bock, Tagebuch, 63-4 (24, 25 Apr. 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

°° AOK 6/Ia, KTB, 267 (26 Mar. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/970. 

*! Ibid. 310 (29 Mar. 1942); Bock, Tagebuch, 57 (28 Mar. 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 
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to tolerate the attack only on the condition—not easy to ensure in advance— 
that ‘a striking success was a certainty with only slight losses in men and 
materials’.°? What he could not know was that, upon pressure from Army 
High Command, Hitler the very next day vetoed the attack because, probably 
in view of the impending Crimean offensive, he clearly feared any indefinite 
tying down of German forces, especially of the Luftwaffe support requested 
by Bock, at Volchansk.** 

However, the commander of Army Group South was soon relieved of his 
fears of having to conduct Fridericus, an operation which ‘undoubtedly’ con- 
tained ‘the seed of failure’.°* The event which brought about this relief, while 
hardly surprising,®* gave rise to even greater worries. On the morning of 12 


© Bock, Tagebuch, 63 (24 Apr. 1942), ibid.; see also AOK 6/Ia, KTB 453 (24 Apr. 1942), 
BA-MA RH 20-6/970. 

°3 See Bock, Tagebuch, 64 (25 Apr. 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; also Hauck, Die Abwehrkampfe 
am Donets und auf der Krim, 57, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 2. 

** Bock, Tagebuch, 64 (25 Apr. 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

* The KTB of AOK 6/Ia records already on 7 May (p. 527): ‘Judging by the general situation 
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May, after an hour’s artillery preparation, the concentric offensive of the 
South-western Front began under the command of Marshal Timoshenko. 
Exactly as Sixth Army HQ and Army Group South had feared, strong forces 
predominantly of the Soviet Twenty-eighth Army (Ryabyshev) pushed from 
the east through Volchansk, while the main attack was simultaneously con- 
ducted by the Russian Sixth Army (Gorodnyanskiy) from the Izyum bulge 
towards the north. To protect the south-western flank of that attack, a com- 
bat group under Major-General Bobkin attacked from the same area towards 
Krasnograd, while two armies (the Ninth and the Fifty-seventh) of the South- 
ern Front (Malinovskiy), which was not directly involved in the offensive, took 
over the defence of the front arc towards the south. (See Map VI.111.3.) 
Massive as Timoshenko’s offensive seemed, with its approximately 640,000 
men, 1,200 tanks, and over goo aircraft, it still represented only the ‘lesser 
solution’ authorized by Stavka, the Soviet High Command HQ. In a situation 
report submitted to Stavka on 22 March Timoshenko and Bagramyan, his 
chief of staff, pointing to the German offensive intentions on the southern 
sector, had proposed a vastly grander offensive, carried by no fewer than three 
Fronts (the Bryansk, South-western, and Southern Fronts), whose objective 
would have been the reconquest of a Gomel—Kiev—Cherkassy—Pervomaysk— 
Nikolayev line. For a lack of adequate reserves, however, this project was unan- 
imously rejected at the end of March by the General Staff, Stavka, and the State 
Defence Committee. Stalin himself was determined on a temporary strategic 
defence, suspecting German intentions on the central rather than the south- 
ern sector. Attributing the recent Soviet defeat at Kerch to a lack of offensive 
initiative,°’ he nevertheless, against the pleadings of his Chief of the General 
Staff, Marshal Shaposhnikov, authorized a partial operation with the limited 
objective of destroying the enemy at Kharkov, ‘taking the city of Kharkov and 
subsequently, following a regroupment of the troops, capturing Dnepropet- 
rovsk and Sinelnikovo by a blow from the north-east’ in order to gain the most 
important Dnieper crossings.°* Timoshenko’s offensive, mounted with an un- 
precedented massive employment of armour, quickly gained ground during 
the first two days. In the east he achieved a wide and deep penetration in the 
area of the German XVII Corps (Hollidt), which was only checked some 20 
kilometres from Kharkov, just east of the road to Belgorod. More threatening 
still was the situation on the southern wing of Sixth Army, where VIII Corps 
had to be withdrawn some to kilometres on 16 May after heavy penetrations 
mainly on its right wing. This not only resulted in a gap in LI Corps, which 


it has to be expected that the enemy intends to resume his old plan of a bilateral envelopment of 
the Donets bend as soon as ground conditions permit’, BA-MA RH 20-6/970. 


66 Numerical data acc. to Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 344. °7 See Zhukov. Memoirs, 367. 

°§ Operations plan of the War Council of the South-westerly Direction of 30 Mar. 1942, quoted 
from Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 158; interesting insights also in Vasilevskij, Sache des 
ganzen Lebens, 183; Zhukov. Memoirs, 364 ff; Moskalenko, Stidwestrichtung, i. 170 ff.; Begunov. 
‘Cto proizo8’lo pod Char’kovom’, 45 ff. 
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was responsible for the defence of the north-eastern cornerpost of Balakleya, 
but the breakthrough area north of Krasnograd widened to such an extent 
that a Soviet thrust towards Poltava—until then prevented by weak German 
forces and massive Luftwaffe operations—became a possibility.®’ In the face 
of this dramatic development the German leadership had little time to reflect 
on suitable countermeasures. A decision had to be made on whether, and if 
so when and where, the planned Fridericus operation still had a chance of 
success. The commander of Army Group South was pessimistic. He had been 
forced, as early as 12 May, to make use of all available reserves, even those 
earmarked for Fridericus—i.e. the 71st and 113th Infantry Divisions, the 3rd 
Armoured Division, and the newly arrived 23rd Armoured Division—and, 
in total contrast to his chief of staff and the Operations Department of the 
Army High Command,” he no longer believed Fridericus to be feasible: ‘At 
the moment Sixth Army is tied down by the Russian attack, and Kleist alone 
seems too weak for a complete sealing off of the Donets front behind the 
Russian penetration, i.e. for a thrust from Slavyansk to Balakleya and for the 
simultaneous covering of this thrust towards the east.’ Bock therefore ‘with 
a heavy heart’ proposed that the divisions available from the Kleist Group 
be moved to the left wing of XI Corps, in order to employ them from there 
for an attack on the southern flank of the breakthrough aiming at Krasno- 
grad.” 

In response to a proposal by Halder, Hitler nevertheless decided in favour of 
executing Operation Fridericus, even though this could no longer be mounted 
as a true pincer offensive, but only as a one-armed move, i.e. from the south.”’ 
Thus the main effort of the German counter-thrust was first with the Kleist 
Group, whose Seventeenth Army opened its attack on Izyum out of the 
Slavyansk area on 17 May, one day ahead of the most recently fixed date. Si- 
multaneously and to the west of it, II] Armoured Corps (Mackensen) pushed 
northwards through Barvenkovo. Both attacks made good progress against 
the totally surprised troops of the Soviet Ninth and Seventeenth Armies, so 
that—largely thanks to massive air support by IV Air Corps—the southern 
edge of Izyum and the lower course of the Bereka were reached the following 
day. On 22 and 23 May contact was established with Sixth Army at Balakleya 
and south of Andreyevka. Meanwhile the situation had also eased in the area of 
this army, although on 17 and 18 May heavy fighting at VIII Corps, resulting 
in the loss of Taranovka, and massive armoured attacks on the southern wing 


*° See Bock, Tagebuch, 71-7 (12-16 May 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. A more precise account of 
operations in Hauck, Die Abwehrkaimpfe am Donets und auf der Krim, 58 ff., MGFA, Studie 
P-114¢c, pt. 2; Selle, ‘Charkow’, 586 ff.; on the other hand, Doerr, ‘Schlacht um Charkow’, is 
unreliable. 

70 See Selle, ‘Charkow’, 589-90. 

™! Bock, Tagebuch, 73 (13 May 1942) and 74 (14 May 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

” Tbid. 75 (14 May 1942); Halder, Diaries, 14 May 1942; AOK 17/Ia, teletype of 13 May 1942, 
BA-MA RH 20-17/125. 
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of XVII Corps had once more brought about a situation of acute danger to 
Kharkov.” 

The command of the Soviet South-western Front evidently failed to re- 
alize in time the full extent of the danger that, owing to the Kleist Group’s 
southern operation, the Soviet formations might lose their initiative and in- 
deed be cut off from their rear communications beyond the Donets. At any 
rate, Timoshenko saw no reason for serious countermeasures before 19 May. 
Indeed his War Council (which included Khrushchev) issued such an opti- 
mistic situation report that Stalin, after another telephone consultation with 
Timoshenko, ordered the continuation of the offensive against Kharkov. By 
doing so he overrode repeatedly voiced misgivings by his Acting Chief of the 
General Staff, Colonel-General Vasilyevskiy—appointed a few weeks earlier 
to deputize for Shaposhnikov—who had pleaded for an immediate suspen- 
sion of the Kharkov offensive in view of the fact that the Southern Front, 
shaken by Kleist’s attack, had no reserves left to it.7* When, on the evening 
of the following day, Timoshenko decided to relax pressure on the front of 
the Sixth Army in order to free forces for counter-attacks against the Seventh 
Army, III Armoured Corps, and the formations of the XI and the Romanian 
VI Corps, who were now also pressing against the arc of the front from the 
west, his chance of a breakthrough had been lost. On 23 May the ring encir- 
cling the Soviet Sixth and Fifty-seventh Armies, as well as part of the Ninth 
Army and the formations of the Bobkin Group, in the Izyum pocket could 
be regarded as closed. Vigorous break-out attempts during the next few days, 
though successful for only a few formations, once more resulted in exceed- 
ingly fierce fighting, but on 26 May resistance more or less collapsed when 
the last Soviet fuel reserves were used up. When two days later the battle 
of annihilation came to an end, the Red Army had lost parts of four armies, 
altogether 22 rifle divisions, 7 cavalry divisions, and 15 armoured brigades, 
as well as some 540 aircraft, over 1,200 tanks, and over 2,000 artillery pieces. 
Approximately 239,000 Red Army men had been taken prisoner, and some 
of the best-known Soviet commanders—Kostenko (deputy commander of the 
Southern Front), Bobkin, Podlas (Fifty-seventh Army)—had been killed in 
action or, like Gorodnyanskiy (commander of the Sixth Army), had taken 
their own lives.”* 


73 See Selle, Charkow, 591 ff.; Doerr, ‘Schlacht um Charkow’, 15 ff.; Hauck, Die Abwehrkampfe 
am Donets und auf der Krim, 62 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 2. 

7 The view—maintained by Soviet historiography during the Khrushchev era, subsequently 
revised, but still taken over by Seaton (Russo-German War, 193-4)—that the command of the 
South-westerly Direction had from the outset demanded a discontinuation of the offensive, hardly 
agrees with the facts. See the conflicting accounts in Geschichte des GroBen Vaterlandischen Krieges, 
ii. 489-90, and Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 161-2; illuminating accounts also in: Zhukoy, 
Memoirs, 368-9; Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 190-1; Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 346-7; 
Volkogonov. Stalin, 589-90. 

7 Seydlitz (Stalingrad, 151) refers in this connection to some captured Soviet batteries, at whose 
gun positions all the officers were found dead: “They had shot themselves, apparently to avoid the 
disgrace of captivity.’ 
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“The fierceness of the fighting’, Kleist stated in a report after the conclusion 
of the battle, ‘is testified to by the battlefield: at the focal points the ground, 
as far as the eye can see, is so thickly covered with the cadavers of men and 
horses that it is difficult to find a passage through for one’s command car.’”° 

Such experiences were not without their effect on those who witnessed 
and survived them. Quite apart from the various psychological upheavals— 
which are difficult to confirm from extant sources—they had a sobering effect 
on many commanders in the field and, despite the crushing victory scored, 
caused them to be sceptical with regard to the future. Thus von Mackensen, the 
general commanding III Armoured Corps, which was part of the Kleist Group, 
observed after the conclusion of the fighting at Kharkov that the enemy’s 
conduct of operations was now ‘more fanatical, more ruthless, and more solid’ 
than in 1941. “The Red leadership is risking everything. It generally takes clear 
decisions and employs everything to implement them. Field commanders and 
troops execute its decisions far more diligently than last year... . Red armour 
and cavalry excel in their incredible courage and determination all the way to 
annihilation.’’’ The fact that the battle was eventually won by the Germans is 
attributed by Mackensen to the fighting spirit and bravery of their troops and 
the independence of their leaders, as well as to the element of tactical surprise, 
massive air support, the favourable weather, and the quality of newly supplied 
material. The troops were aware—the general summed up in his first report 
on the condition of his forces after the battle—that the annihilating victory 
was won ‘only by an all-out effort.” 

Such a critical assessment of the situation, even at the moment of victory, was 
certainly not typical of the operations staffs at Rastenburg, and quite certainly 
not of Hitler’s closer circle. Indeed, it seems in retrospect that sober judgement 
and scepticism diminished with distance from the battlefield. Hitler was cer- 
tainly determined to exploit the locally significant German success at Kharkov 
for the annihilation of the largest possible number of enemy formations as soon 
as possible, i.e. before the beginning of the real key operation. He therefore 
gave orders on 27 May that the situation in the penetration areas facing Izyum 
and Volchansk was to be cleared up for good by two further attacks. But the 
question of which of these attacks was to be mounted first already revealed 
differences in the situation assessment between Hitler and the Army General 
Staff on the one side, and Army Group South HQ on the other. While, with 
a view to the grouping of its own forces at the moment, Army Group South 


76 Kleist’s gloss on a teletype from III Armoured Corps, 29 May 1942, BA-MA RH 20-17/ 
125. Ina letter to his brother, dated 1 July 1942, Groscurth wrote that history ‘probably never 
witnessed such a battlefield’ (quoted from Groscurth, Tagebticher, annexe 111, p. 526); see also 
Bock, Tagebuch, 86-7 (28, 29 May 1942), BA-MA N 22/13, and KTB OKW ii/1. 391 (29 May 
1942). 

77 Teletype from Mackensen to commander of Armeegruppe von Kleist, 28 May 1942 (1800 
hrs.), BA-MA RH a1-1/414. In a handwritten postscript (later crossed out) Kleist commended 
Mackensen’s judgement, gained on the battlefield, to the ‘special attention’ of Army Group South. 

78 III Armoured Corps to Armeegruppe von Kleist, 28 May 1942 (ogoo hrs.), BA-MA, ibid. 
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suggested that the attack at Izyum—thoughtto be the easier one—be launched 
first, the Army High Command ordered the Volchansk bulge to be cleared up 
first, because it was there that the strongest enemy forces were assumed to be, 
and it was there that the Luftwaffe’s chances were considered better. Besides, 
this attack seemed of direct significance for the impending full-scale offensive. 
“The last reason does not agree with the facts,’ Bock noted bitterly in his diary; 
‘it induced me to propose the attack already on 23 April, at a time when the 
operation would have been easier and more effective. But at that time the 
proposal was vetoed.’”’ 

The attack by the Sixth Army (Operation Wilhelm), originally scheduled 
for 7 June but, because of heavy rain, not begun until ro June, pursued the ob- 
jective of moving the German front forward as far as the Burluk into the area 
east and north of Volchansk, annihilating the enemy forces (T'wenty-eighth 
Army) concentrated there. Within three days the enemy, taken by surprise, 
was successfully surrounded in the Velikiy Burluk area by a pincer offensive 
from the south (Mackensen Group, III Motorized Corps) and the north (VIII 
Corps). A mere two days later, on 15 June, the fighting was over. While oper- 
ationally a full success, it had not resulted in the hoped-for total annihilation 
of the enemy; in the end only 21,000 prisoners were taken. The Soviets had 
succeeded in pulling out the bulk of their forces in time.*°® 

Now that the battle of Volchansk had provided a jumping-off basis for the 
great summer offensive, the question arose whether, in view of the advanced 
season, the originally planned action against Izyum and Kupyansk (‘Fridericus 
IT’) should be executed at all, considering that the air support it would need 
would cause a further postponement of Operation Blue. While Bock took the 
view that every day by which Blue was postponed was a loss and represented 
‘the abandonment of the exploitation of the unexpectedly great success at 
Volchansk’, Hitler on 14 June nevertheless decided in favour of Fridericus. 
Only a few days previously, when the Volchansk attack was delayed, he had, 
on Halder’s suggestion, approved the abandonment of the new enterprise. Its 
practical success—the aim was for First Armoured Army to win a starting 
position for the main operation on the lower Oskol—would again depend on 
the extent to which it would be possible to obstruct a premature withdrawal 
by the enemy and to force him to accept battle.*! 

On 22 June, after another delay of several days because of bad weather, 
the Mackensen Group (III Motorized Corps and LI Corps) first moved off 
against Kupyansk. On the following day the Strecker Group (XI Corps with 
the Romanian VI Army Corps) and XXXXIV Corps also crossed the Donets 
further south towards Izyum; on 24 June the spearheads of the two attacking 

” Bock, Tagebuch, 87 (29 May 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; KTB OKW ii/1. 388-9 (28 May 
I 2). 

"a eee Die Abwehrkimpfe am Donets und auf der Krim, 68 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, 
33 
; Bock, Tagebuch, 95 (14 June 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; KTB OKW ii/1. 410 (8 June 1942); 
Halder, Diaries, 14 June 1942. 
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Map V1I.111.4. The Battles in the Volchansk—Kupyansk—-Izyum 
Area, June 1942 (Operations Wilhelm and Fridericus IT) 


wings met at Gorochovatka. Two days later the situation along the western 
bank of the Oskol was regarded as mopped up, but this swift success—like the 
earlier one at Volchansk—was largely due to successful evasive manceuvres by 
the enemy. 

The two operations, Wilhelm and Fridericus II, thus represented a full suc- 
cess in that they significantly improved the army group’s jumping-off basis for 
the first two phases of Operation Blue. But measured against Hitler’s hope of 
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annihilating ‘the vital striking force of the enemy’®? while still in the forefield 
of the main operation—as in the Kerch peninsula and at Kharkov—they repre- 
sented rather modest victories. Moreover, the Red Army’s totally unexpected 
readiness and ability to execute tactical withdrawals were bound to cause con- 
cern to the German leadership. Thus the commander of Army Group South, 
surmising the events to come, informed the Chief of the Army General Staff 
that he could well imagine that the enemy ‘intended also on the larger scale 
not to expose himself to a decisive defeat at the moment, in order to gain time 
for the intervention of the Americans’.*? Bocks’s concerns were fully shared 
by Fremde Heere Ost. According to the forecasts of Gehlen’s experts, in a 
situation report submitted to the Operations Department a few days later, on 
28 June, the enemy would be anxious, throughout the coming winter, ‘to pre- 
serve his combat strength for 1943, until American help becomes effective’.** 
German observers certainly expected the Russians to succeed in this to a con- 
siderable degree. Once the Red Army had turned away from the ‘tactic of an 
uneconomical ruthless employment of men and material’, it could be expected 
to ‘withdraw most of its forces at the front from German surprise thrusts and 
attempts at encirclement, and to contain the German advances from the depth 
of its territory by attacks against the German flanks’. On these assumptions, 
Fremde Heere Ost considered a figure of roughly 700,0o00—-800,000 prisoners 
the likely outcome of Operation Blue, but not the annihilation of the enemy 
on a scale comparable to the battles of encirclement of the previous year. The 
Soviet Union, moreover, after calling up the 1924 class, would continue to be 
in a position not only to replenish existing formations but to establish new 
ones ona substantial scale. Specifically, this meant that ‘expected enemy losses 
of some 100 formations in the summer of 1942 would be offset by the possible 
establishment of some 40 new formations in the winter of 1942-3’. With the 
onset of winter, the Red Army would therefore still have a numerical strength 
of some 350 rifle divisions and a corresponding number of other formations, 
so that its combat strength in personnel ‘after a marked decline at the end of 
summer will presumably, during the course of the winter, once more gradually 
approach its strength before the beginning of the summer campaign’.** This, 
it was expressly emphasized, would not be changed by the material and eco- 
nomic losses inflicted by the German summer offensive, as the effects of these 
would not become apparent for some considerable time, whereas the enemy 
was already making preparations for his winter campaign. In the light of all 
these data, Gehlen’s department concluded that, even with a successful execu- 
tion of Operation Blue, ‘the Russian determination to resist’ would continue 
‘unbroken’ and the Russian army remain ‘not qualitatively but numerically 


& KTB OKW ii/1. 386 (27 May 1942). 

83 Bock, Tagebuch, 1o1 (24 June 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

8+ Abt. Fr.H. Ost (Ia), Gedanken tiber die vermutliche Kampfkraft der sowjetrussischen Armee 
bei Winterbeginn 1942, 28 June 1942, published in Keilig, Das deutsche Heer, iii, sect. 201/1942, 
pp. 2-8, here 7. 85 Tbid. 5 ff. 
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superior and battle-worthy’. More than that: it was to be expected that ‘the 
Russian leadership, much as last year but on a greatly reduced scale, will try by 
means of suitable winter operations to weaken the German army in personnel 
and material to such an extent that a third major summer offensive will no 
longer be possible’.*® 

This was a new alarming note. Yet what distinguished the situation report 
of 28 June from all previous studies of Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost was 
not so much the underlying estimates and individual factors as the frank- 
ness with which the presumed overall consequences of the findings were, 
for the first time, spelt out. That this memorandum, too, proceeded from 
the assumption of ‘a more or less favourable development for the German 
side’*’ should, if anything, have heightened its alarming effect. It is the more 
remarkable that ‘Reflections on the presumed battle strength of the Soviet 
Army at the beginning of winter 1942’ remained without any discernible ef- 
fect. There is nothing to indicate that Halder, who undoubtedly shared the 
doubts voiced in it, ever communicated the contents of the memorandum to 
Hitler, who was just then at the peak of his regained self-assurance.** And 
why should he? Was he recklessly to risk his relations with the Fuhrer, la- 
boriously re-established during the battles of the past weeks, and still un- 
stable? Even if he did so, would it gain him anything other than renewed 
accusations of defeatism and endless squabbles? All the fundamental deci- 
sions had been made, some important victories had already been won, Sev- 
astopol was on the point of falling. The strategic initiative appeared to have 
been regained, confidence in the superiority of the German operational lead- 
ership re-established, the troops’ fighting morale stiffened anew. The warn- 
ing shot from Fremde Heere Ost came too late. The summer offensive had 
begun. 


3. FRONT ADJUSTMENTS IN THE REAR OF ARMY GROUP CENTRE 


At the end of the winter®? Army Group Centre was once more holding an 
essentially continuous front, which, however, because of numerous bulges, 
rear-facing fronts, and pockets, was greatly overextended. It had a length of 
no less than 1,400 kilometres, of which as much as 600 kilometres represented 
an ‘internal’ front for the protection of the army group’s rear. Prospects of a 
large-scale offensive clearing up of this situation—e.g. by sealing off the huge 
Soviet bulge at Toropets—were slight, since it had been decided that, in line 
with plans for the campaign of summer 1942, the central sector of the eastern 


8° Tbid. 8. 

87 Thid. 4. 

88 See KTB OKW ii/1. 445, 448-9 (24, 25 June 1942). Hitler’s letter to Mussolini of 23 June 
1942 (published in Reuth, Entscheidung, 250-1, doc. 13) also confirms this optimism. 

8° On the preceding operations see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(g) at n. 
627. 
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front would represent only a secondary front,”® and in consequence might have 
to expect a further thinning out rather than any appreciable reinforcement of 
its already weak formations. On the other hand, Hitler could not at first make 
up his mind to take the front back voluntarily to a more economical line. Apart 
from his general disinclination to surrender ground once captured, he may have 
been motivated by the justifiable argument that such a straightening of the front 
would have given away German intentions for the summer campaign. Besides, 
Hitler and Halder were still hoping to be able to close the gap between Army 
Groups North and Centre, i.e. between the Demyansk pocket and the frontal 
arc at Rzhev, by offensive action.’' Under these conditions the army group had 
to confine itself to maintaining its front on the whole and smashing the enemy 
groupings still in its rear by means of locally limited offensives. This purpose 
was served by three operations executed in May and June under the codename 
‘Hanover’ (I and II) by the Fourth Army (Heinrici) and at the beginning of 
July by the Ninth Army (Model) under the general name of ‘Seydlitz’. The 
objective of Operation Hanover, begun on 24 May by Fourth Army, supported 
by three divisions of the Third Armoured Army (XX XXVI Armoured Corps), 
was to encircle and annihilate General Belov’s troops in the triangle between 
Smolensk, Vyazma, and Spas-Demensk on the upper Ugra along both sides of 
the Vyazma—Kirov railway line; in addition, XXXXVI Armoured Corps (23rd 
and 197th Infantry and 5th Armoured Divisions) were to attack from the north, 
with XXXXIII Corps (34th Infantry and r9th Armoured Divisions) attacking 
from the south, and XII Corps (131st Infantry Division) from the east.®’ 
The outlook for the success of the operation was not unfavourable, as Belov’s 
formations—essentially parts of the I Guards Cavalry Corps, airborne troops, 
and partisans with an overall strength of some 20,000 men—were cut off from 
all contact with the Soviet Fiftieth Army, which did not seem likely to be able 
to mount a relief attack in the immediate future.’’ The fact that the German 
offensive nevertheless made only slow progress during the first few days was 
due mainly to the heavy rain, which made crossing the Ugra more difficult, 
and to the poorly accessible forest terrain, in which the defenders oriented 
themselves more easily than the attacking German formations. Although the 
northern and southern attacking groups made contact on 27 May and closed 
the ring of encirclement, they were to discover over the next few days that 
the bulk of Belov’s Group had successfully fought their way out through the 
enemy lines.** 

In view of this situation the army group command decided to continue 
the operation in the direction of the Dnieper (‘Hanover II’), with XXXXVI 


°° See OKH directive on Kampfftihrung im Osten nach Abschlu8 des Winters, 12 Feb. 1942, 
KTB OKW i. 1093 ff. 

°! See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(g) at n. 702. 

°? See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 10, MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 
See Zhukov. Memoirs, 357; Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 332-3, 340-1. 
Soviet Partisans, 437 ff. 
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Armoured Corps with two divisions (5th Armoured and 23rd Infantry Divi- 
sions) pushing towards Dorogobuzh, and XX XXIII Corps with two further 
divisions (19th Armoured and rgrtst Infantry Divisions) thrusting south of it 
towards the Femino—Yelnya road.®* Once again the advance of the formations 
moving off on 3 June was impeded not only by the difficult and muddy terrain, 
but also by the tactical skill, which astonished the German command, of a 
mostly invisible opponent.®® During the night of 8-9 June Belov again suc- 
ceeded in breaking out of the Yelnya area towards the south, while on 11 June 
the German formations reached the Dnieper without significant enemy con- 
tact. Even so, Hanover II was not a complete failure: during the two weeks 
which followed, Belov’s troops, who were desperately trying to fight their way 
back to their own lines across the Roslavl-Yukhnov highway, were largely 
annihilated.°” 

At the time when the formations of Fourth Army assembled for Operation 
Hanover, the first draft of an operation had been completed at Ninth Army 
HQ, aiming at the strangulation of the enemy forces (Soviet Thirty-ninth 
Army, XI Cavalry Corps) in the rear of the army south and east of Belyy 
(Operation Seydlitz). In point of fact, a thrust as far as Nelidovo, to cut the 
supply-line of the Soviet Thirty-ninth Army (codename ‘North Pole’), had 
been considered as early as April, when the originally planned attack on Os- 
tashkov®® had been shelved; however, weather conditions and a shortage of 
men had, time and again, delayed the execution of the enterprise. In these 
circumstances Field Marshal von Kluge, commander of Army Group Centre, 
decided to bring Operation Hanover forward and only afterwards, with the 
help of the forces participating in that operation, consider the destruction of 
the Soviet Thirty-ninth Army. The basic idea of the (repeatedly amended) 
operations plan ‘Seydlitz’ was to block the still existing narrow link between 
the Thirty-ninth Army and the main Soviet front north of Belyy by a pincer 
attack of XXIII Corps (1st and 5th Armoured and 1ro2nd Infantry Divi- 
sions) from the north, and the ‘Esebeck Group’ (2nd Armoured, 246th and 
197th Infantry Divisions) from the south. In conclusion, XX XXVI Armoured 
Corps, pushing from the east and south-east, would force the enemy against 
that barrier position. In spite of thorough preparations for the operation, the 
weather and the intentions of a largely invisible enemy—just as with Operation 
Hanover—remained factors that were difficult to calculate.” 

The offensive started not very promisingly on 2 July. Until the third day 
neither the attack of the 1st nor that of the 5th Armoured Division progressed 
as expected; indeed, the Esebeck Group was forced into evasive manceuvres 


°5 See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 13 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 

°6 On 17 June 1942 Halder noted in his diary: ‘Cav. Corps Belov is now floating around the area 
west of Kirov. Quite a man, that we have to send no less than seven German divs. after him.’ 

°7 On the discrepant German and Soviet data on the scale of losses see Ziemke and Bauer, 
Moscow to Stalingrad, 247-8. 

°§ See Hitler’s directive to Army Group Centre of 1 Apr. 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 1270 (doc. 6). 

°° Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 16 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 
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by massive counter-attacks against its eastern flank. Opposition to XXXXVI 
Armoured Corps, which went into action on 4 July, also quickly stiffened 
after initial German successes. General of Armoured Troops von Vietinghoff, 
commanding Ninth Army instead of the wounded Model,'®® now decided 
to throw into the battle the 14th Infantry Division (mot.), held until then 
in reserve in the Olenino area. Towards nightfall the Soviet front facing Ist 
Armoured Division yielded, as it did also at other points, and on the following 
day the division was able to link up with the Esebeck Group. When the ring was 
closed, it soon emerged that the trapped formations of Thirty-ninth Army and 
XI Cavalry Corps were not trying to resist their fate with the same desperate 
determination as Belov’s troops. Break-out attempts against the eastern front 
of the blockade north-east of Belyy, identified in time by German radio and 
air reconnaissance, failed; instead, the German divisions advancing into the 
encirclement area further broke up the enemy into several subpockets. By 31 
July it was cleared, yielding some 37,000 prisoners of war. On 12 July Ninth 
Army HQ reported the Soviet Thirty-ninth Army and the XI Cavalry Corps 
destroyed.'"! 

After the liquidation of the enemy forces in the rear of Fourth and Ninth 
Armies and the resulting shortening of the front—in the case of Seydlitz alone 
by some 200 kilometres—a crucial prerequisite had been created for Army 
Group Centre to discharge its envisaged defensive task in the summer of 1942. 
On the other hand, its accretion of strength was only slight by comparison to 
the blood-letting it suffered from having to hand over numerous formations to 
the front in the south and to western Europe; over the period from April to the 
beginning of June the Army Group lost its Fourth Armoured Army HQ, as 
well as five of its twenty corps commands and a third of its armoured divisions. 
The real significance of Operations Hanover and Seydlitz should therefore be 
sought on the Soviet side. Stalin’s demand, as recently as 30 March, that the 
Red Army front be pushed forward to the Belyy—Dorogobuzh—Yelnya line,” 
had now become pointless. More importantly, the German success, limited 
though it was, probably—in conjunction with the feigning of an impending 
attack by Army Group Centre against Moscow, practised since May under 
the codename ‘Kremlin’'°*—contributed to keeping alive Stalin’s fears of a 
renewed German thrust against the Soviet capital, only 150 kilometres away. '** 


‘0° On the precise circumstances see Gérlitz, Model, 121-2. 

'0! AOK o/Ia, KTB No. 6, 2-13 July 1942 , BA-MA RH 20-9/86. 

102 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.11.13 at n. 401; Erickson, Stalin’s War, 
1. 340. 

03 See the relevant army group orders of 29 May, 3 June, and 16 June 1942, in Hofmann, 
Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 166-76a (annexes 11-13), MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. As in 
the case of Army Group South, the KTB of Army Group Centre for the major part of 1942 must 
be regarded as lost. Despite intensive researches by the present author, the suggestion that both 
war diaries are still being kept in the former Soviet archives can be neither confirmed nor ruled 
out. 

104 See also sect. VI.1v.1 at n. 10. 


IV. ‘The Beginning of 
the Summer Offensive 


1. ‘BLUE I’: ADVANCE TO THE DON 
(See Map V1.1v.1) 


THE first phase of the 1942 summer campaign began on the morning of 28 
June—a week later than Operation Barbarossa the previous year—with a thrust 
towards the Don out of the area north-east of Kursk by the Weichs Group 
(Second Army, Fourth Armoured Army, and Hungarian Second Army). Ori- 
ginally this offensive, named ‘Blue I’, should have begun two weeks earlier, 
on 15 June. However, it had been clear since the end of May that the time 
needed for the deployment preparations on the one hand and the execution of 
the operations at Volchansk (‘Wilhelm’) and at Sevastopol (‘Stérfang’) on the 
other would make a postponement of the date of the attack inevitable. This 
loss of time Hitler was hoping to offset by advancing the second and third 
phases of the operation.’ As recently as 8 June Halder had still considered a 
start of the operation possible on 18 June,” but Hitler’s snap decision in favour 
of ‘Fridericus II’ (Izyum) foiled that hope as well. On 19 June the discussion 
of the date, which had been going on between Hitler, the Army High Com- 
mand, and Army Group HQ, came under additional pressure as a result of an 
unexpected incident: on that day the orders and situation maps for “Blue I fell 
into the hands of the Red Army when Major (Gen. Staff) Reichel, the first staff 
officer of 23rd Armoured Division, lost his way on a flight over his division’s 
deployment area and was shot down. Seeing that deployment preparations 
were by then largely completed and a change of plans would have required ad- 
ditional time, it was decided to keep to the plan but strike as swiftly as possible. 
Parts of VIII Air Corps were therefore immediately pulled out of the fighting 
which was still continuing for Sevastopol.’ Naturally this was not the end of 
the ‘Reichel case’; indeed, because of the detailed investigations, reports, and 
disciplinary measures involved, this was to keep the staffs concerned—from 
division level up to the commander-in-chief of the army in person—busy for 
weeks to come. All these events, and especially Hitlers’s decision, immediately 
prior to the opening of the attack, to relieve the commander of 23rd Armoured 
Division, along with his superior, the general commanding XX XX Motorized 
Corps, and his chief of staff, of their posts,* represented an additional strain, 


' KTB ORW ii/1. 386-7 (27 May 1942). > Thid. 410 (8 June 1942). 

* Gen. commanding VIII Air Corps, directive of 23 June 1942, BA-MA Lw 107, 86. 

* All three were made to face a court martial under Goring’s presidency. Maj.-Gen. Baron 
von Boineburg-Lengsfeld, the divisional commander, was acquitted; the corps commander, Gen. 
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during those critical weeks, on the commands in the field, at the very time 
when XXXX Motorized Corps had been assigned a central role within the 
attack to be launched by Sixth Army. More disastrous still was the fact that 
the ‘Reichel case’, in which there had undoubtedly been infringements of the 
security regulations tightened after a similar incident in January 1940,° once 
more confirmed Hitler’s ancient suspicion ‘that the generals do not obey’.® In 
the Wehrmacht High Command, as Halder noted in his diary, ‘the campaign 
against the General Staff is in high gear again. The unfortunate Reichel af- 
fair . . . seems to have crystallized ill feelings of apparently long standing. We 
only have to brace ourselves now for the explosion.’’ 

Despite these not too favourable auspices for the attacker, the German of- 
fensive conducted against the Bryansk Front (Golikov) and the (still rather 
weakened) South-western Front (Timoshenko) took the opponent by sur- 
prise. Although on 19 June Major Reichel’s revealing documents were passed 
on not only to the two Front commanders, but also to the General Staf- 
f in Moscow, neither the General Staff nor Stalin himself saw any need 
for action. Instead, Moscow evidently decided to ignore the Reichel pa- 
pers as being in all probability part of a German diversionary manceuvre.*® 
In point of fact, the German intentions revealed by the captured papers 
were in such striking contrast to the Soviet reading of the situation that to 
take them seriously would have been tantamount to admitting grave errors 
in the Soviet evaluation. Even though intelligence reports pointed to the 
southern sector of the front as the point of main effort of the German of- 
fensive, and even though Stalin was aware of Germany’s oil problem,’ he, 
along with the General Staff and Stavka, as well as the War Council of the 
South-western Direction and, it seems, most of the Front commanders, be- 
lieved that, as in the previous year, Moscow would again be the main ob- 
jective of the German summer offensive (see Map VI.1.2). In an astonishing 
overestimation of the German potential, they actually considered possible 
a German strike towards the lower Don and thence towards the Caucasian 
oilwells—along with additional relief attacks towards Stalingrad or the Cau- 
casian Black Sea coast—as well as a further secondary operation from the 
Kursk area against Voronezh with the objective of cutting the main traffic 


(Armd. Troops) Georg Stumme, and his chief of staff were sentenced to fortress detention, but 
were pardoned. See Stumme’s letter to Paulus of 14 Aug. 1942, extracts published in Paulus, ‘ch 


stehe hier auf Befehl!’, 186-7. 


5 See Germany and the Second Word War, ii. 245. As a consequence of the Reichel affair stricter 
rules on secrecy were introduced; see Ftihrer Order of 12 July 1942, published in facsimile in Der 
Zweite Weltkrieg in Bildern und Dokumenten, ii. 373. 

© Bock, Tagebuch, 102 (25 June 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; see also ibid. 104 (27 June) and 105 
(28 June). According to Bock, Paulus intended to demand court proceedings against himself, but 
Bock talked him out of it: ‘Better look ahead now!’ (ibid.). 

7 Halder, Diaries, 24 June 1942. 

® Detailed treatment in Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 354-5. 

° See Stalin’s allusions in his speech on 1 May 1942, published in Stalin, GroBer Vaterldndischer 
Krieg, 57. 
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Map VI.1v.1. Deployment and Progress of the German Summer Offensive 


on the Southern Wing of the Eastern Front, 27 June-25 July 1942 
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962 Viiv. The Beginning of the Summer Offensive 
TABLE VI.1v.1. Overall Mobile Forces of the German Field Army, 15 June 1942 


Triangular Binary inf. Mtn. Light Mot. inf. Armd. SS or Secur. divs. 
inf. divs. divs. divs. divs. divs. divs. police 
divs. 

East 
A. Gp. South 46° 2 4 5 9 24 3 
A. Gp. Centre 2> 6 8 4 6° 

Pp 4 4 ; 
A. Gp. North 26" I 1 2 2 24 

re 

TOTAL EAST 115! 7 34 6 II 19 54 12 
North 
Lapland Cmd. 2 23 I 
Norway Cmd. 8° 2 I I 
TOTAL NORTH 10 2 33 I I 
West 
TOTAL WEST 16" 7 3 
South-east 
TOTAL SOUTH-EAST iG 4 
Africa 
TOTAL AFRICA I 2 
Homeland war 
zone 
TOTAL HOMELAND I 2i 
OVERALL TOTAL 142 21 7 7 II 25 8} 12 


* Including 370th, 371st Inf. Divs. and one-third 385th Inf. Div. deployed with North. 
® Excluding 23rd Inf. Div. 
© With 707. 
Including one-third 218th Inf. Div. deployed with Centre. 
Spanish Inf. Div. 
Including 1 Spanish inf. div. 
With 3 fortification divisions. 
Including 23rd Inf. Div. 
' Fortif. Div. Kreta [Crete] =2 inf. brigs. 
1 SS ‘R’, SS ‘Geb.’ 
Source: Annexe to OKH/GenStdH/OpAbt(III) No. 420383/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 June 1942, 
BA-MA RH 2/w. 429. 
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route linking the centre of the country with the south. Nevertheless, the at- 
tention of the Soviet command continued to be focused on the central sector, 
more particularly on its southern flank, where an offensive from Orel via 
Tula towards Moscow was expected, possibly even with a German thrust 
bypassing the Soviet capital well to the south-east, aiming at the Volga at 
Gorkiy with the objective of ‘cutting off the central industrial area from 
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the middle Volga region and from the Urals’.'® It is not clear whether, or 
to what extent, these expectations of the Soviet command had been influ- 
enced by the German deception moves practised since the end of May in 
the area of Army Group Centre under the codename ‘Kremlin’.'' Certainly, 
as the next few weeks and months were to prove, Stalin had little inclina- 
tion to subject his mistaken assessment of German intentions to a funda- 
mental revision. Instead he clung to it—whether from conviction or from a 
need to shuffle off the disastrous consequences of his error—even when the 
German troops had long established themselves in the Caucasus and on the 
Volga. Thus, on 6 November 1942 at a festive session of the Moscow So- 
viet to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Great October Revolution, 
he had this to say about assumptions in the international press that the oil 
regions of Groznyy and Baku were the main objective of the German of- 
fensive: 


The facts decidedly refute such an assumption. The facts show that the advance of 
the Germans in the direction of the USSR’s oil regions is not their main objective, 
but a secondary objective. What then was the main objective of the German offensive? 
It was to outflank Moscow from the east, to cut it off from the hinterland, the Volga 
region, and the Urals, and then to deliver the blow against Moscow. The advance of the 
Germans in the south, in the direction of the oil regions, had the secondary objective 
not so much of occupying the oil regions as of drawing our main reserves to the south, 
weakening the Moscow front, to enable them more easily to achieve success with their 
blow against Moscow. This also explains why the main concentration of the German 
troops at present is not in the south, but in the area of Orel and Stalingrad.’” 


Mistaken as the Soviet evaluation of the situation was on the large scale, 
the Kursk—Voronezh area was nevertheless correctly identified as a potential 
starting-point of a German offensive, and the Bryansk Front—which was re- 
sponsible for its security—was suitably reinforced.'? During April and the first 
half of May alone, 4 armoured corps, 7 rifle divisions, 11 rifle and 4 indepen- 
dent brigades, and a large amount of artillery were brought to that Front, so 
that at the end of June, at the time of the German attack, it had available 
considerable well-replenished reserves of men and material. Thanks mainly to 
the assignment of the Fifth Armoured Army from the Headquarters reserve, 
the Front command even had adequate forces for limited counter-offensives. '* 


10 Moskalenko, Stidwestrichtung, i. 174; Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 194; Eremenko, 
Tage der Entscheidung, 42; Zhukov, Memoirs, 364; Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 340-1. 

"' Oberkommando H.Gr. Mitte, Befehl fiir den Angriff auf Moskau, 29 May 1942, published 
in KTB OKW ii/2. 1276-7 (doc. 10). 

" Stalin’s speech at a solemn meeting of the Moscow Soviet on 6 Nov. 1942, quoted according 
to Stalin, GroBer Vaterlandischer Krieg, 72. 

'S Tt was probably this circumstance that gave rise, after the war, to the mistaken assumption 
‘that it was not possible to make Moscow credible to the enemy as the objective of the attack’ 
(Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 30, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i). 

' Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 194-5. From an overall point of view, the relatively 
strongest forces were still disposed in the area of the ‘Westerly Direction’ (Kalinin and Western 
Fronts) as late as 1 July: see Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 177 (table). 


Order of battle of Army Group South iv. 


as of 24 June 1942 


Strecker Gp. 
Army at OKH (xl) " 
i i Rom. 
Corps Armies Groups disposal San Secesty ee 
'132nd +s 46th irst Armd. 
24th LIV 16th Armd. 


22nd + 's 73rd 2 Naval 22nd Armd. 
50th +! 46th ¥ 46th arriving 60th Mot. 


18th Rom. Rom. 
1st Rom. Mtn. Mtn. Corps 
h 
28th Light + 1 regt. 213¢d Sec. XXX Eleventh 
¢ Ie t. 444th Sec. Commander of XVII 
J 
Staff Schréder with Isthmuses 
eo pw 

Vill 


Mackensen 
Gp. 
(Il mot.) 


Sixth 


Gp. Ritter (coastal def.) 
8th Rom. Cav.) yy 
th R 


10th Rom. Row Mattenklott Gp. 100th Light 
Rom, Mobile Regt. (XXXxXIl) ' (+Croat Regt. 369) 
Pts, 22nd Armd. ’ XXXX mot. 

44132nd : 


6th Rom. Cav. 3 in transfer to 

Sth Rom. Cav. Forster Gp SOUTH the east: XXIX 
Sec. Regt. 4 

oon a Rom. Cav. Coy. 323rd sae 


SS ‘Adolf Hitler’ Wietersheim 340th 
4 73rd " Gp. Ital. Eighth Army || 9th Hung. Light 
13th Armd. . IV Mot. Hung. IV with Ital. Il Corps 16th Mot. 
43125th XIV Mot ( ) ung Ital. ‘Ravenna’ 
SS ‘Wiking’ 10th Hung. Light | Ital. ‘Sforzesca’ 6th Hung. Light vil 
Slovak Mobile Div. 12th Hung. Light | Ital. ‘Cosseria’ 387th 
13th Hung. Light 
190th XXXXIX Mtn. Hung. Armd. Div. XXIV mot. 
Ital. Celere + Bers. Regt. 6 Ital. Mob. a : 
Ital. Torino 
Ital. Pasubio Corps XIll 


Seventeenth 


94th, 45 9th 
76th Vv 


295th ¥s 9th being 
370th relieved 


257th 

101st Light : , 

97th Light + Walloon XXXXIV First Heprey seany 

bn. 373 Armd Staff 403rd Security Commander A. Gp. South 
rma. Hung. Occupation Group 


D1IAGRAM VL.1v.1. Order of Battle of Army Group South, 24 June 1942 


TABLE VI.1v.2. Actual Strength and Number of Operational Aircraft on the Eastern Front, 1942 


1o Jan. 1942 
14 Feb. 1942 


14 


Mar. 1942 


18 Apr. 1942 


20 


(0) 


Jay 1942 
these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 June 1942 


() 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 July 1942 


(Co) 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 Aug. 1942 


(0) 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 Sept. 1942 


(Co) 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 Oct. 1942 


(0) 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 Nov. 1942 


(0) 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


20 Dec. 1942 


(0) 


these, Air Fleet 4) 


Short-range 
connaissance 
aircraft 


S. 


165 
118 
141 
147 
187 
106 
344 
184 
315 
174 
313 
159 
316 
147 
296 
132 
294 
IIo 
238 

85 


re- 


Op. 


80 
54 
66 
95 
121 
67 
257 
143 
220 
118 
218 
115 
213 
87 
198 
70 
174 
50 
132 
38 


S.=actual strength; Op. =operational. 


* Figures given add up to 736; source of error in original cannot be established. 


Source: Data according to H. Plocher, Kraftevergleich an der Ostfront 1942, BA-MA Lw 107/88. 


Long-range re- 


connaissance 
aircraft 


S. 


182 
153 
152 
I51 
170 
62 
222 
89 
205 
82 
202 
70 
179 
55 
195 
46 
183 
45 
186 


48 


Op. 


Fighters (night- 


fighters) 


Op. 


192 
211 
184 
229 
381 
168 
434 
236 
299 
136 
427 
161 
454 
141 
389 
141 
351 
125 
262 

87 


Destroyers (ground- Bombers 
support aircraft) 


Op. 


Op. 


172 
163 
207 
264 
439 
159 
554 
323 
459 
212 
418 
143 
496 
129 
401 
186 
273 

64 
246 

79 


Dive-bombers 


Op. 


Sea-planes 
) Op. 
14 5 
8 3 
9 
9 2 
46 28 
II 6 
49 25 
19 8 
59 33 
19 8 
54 32 
3 I 
5° 19 
13 5 
27 15 
9 5 
31 1} 
13 6 


Total aircraft 
Ss. Op. 
1,560 623 
1,545 615 
1,550 666 
1,716 837 
2,123 1,248 
1,002 548 
2,635 1,873 
1,593 1,155 
2,382 1,434 
1,359 763 
2,365 1,501 
1,090 643 
2,376 1,578 
905 516 
2,108 1,415 
975 594 
1,919 1,226 
732° 402 
1,668 958 
612 293 
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All the more remarkable was the relative ease with which the attack of 
the Weichs Group initially gained ground. Fourth Armoured Army (Hoth), 
whose task it was to seize Voronezh and the bank of the Don to both sides of the 
town, succeeded, with support from powerful formations of VIII Air Corps, 
in moving its armoured spearheads forward to a depth of up to 50 kilometres 
on the very first day. On 19 June the XX XXVIII Armoured Corps reached the 
Olym river at Gorshechnoe, where it first encountered fierce resistance from 
the Soviet Fortieth Army, though this delayed the German advance by only a 
few days; on 4 July it succeeded at several points in establishing bridgeheads 
across the Don. The previous day XXIV Armoured Corps had likewise burst 
through the Olym position on both sides of Kasternoe and was next advancing 
on Zemlyansk, which was captured on 5 July after costly fighting. As a result, 
the road to the Don and to Voronezh was also clear for the second spearhead 
of attack.'® 

The attack of Second Army (Weichs), conducted further north against the 
Don, to cover the left flank of the main thrust, also made rapid progress. By 
8 July a defensive front had been built up along the Livny—Borki—Olkhovatka 
line; from its left wing, admittedly, an open flank, difficult to cover, was now 
extending to the southern wing of Army Group Centre, where the adjoining 
Second Armoured Army could not abandon its positions. To push in that flank 
and roll up the Don position from the north was the aim, during the next few 
days and weeks, of massive, albeit ultimately futile, Soviet counter-attacks.'° 

Less problematical were the developments on the southern wing, where the 
Hungarian Second Army (Jany) had assembled to the right of the German 
Fourth Armoured Army for an attack on the Don line south of Voronezh. 
Initially the push became bogged down in a few places ‘despite the brav- 
ery of the Hungarian infantry . . . because of a lack of battle experience on 
the part of its commanders’, as Weichs judged in retrospect.'? However, the 
rapid gain of ground both by Fourth Armoured Army and by the left wing 
of Sixth Army (Paulus)—which went into action on 30 June from the area 
north-east of Kharkov—soon secured the Hungarians enough elbow room to 
achieve their objective within a few days. The offensive of Sixth Army had 
also originally been scheduled to start on 28 June, but had to be postponed 
by two days because of heavy rain, which had made the tracks impassable—a 
delay which Bock feared might give the enemy, hard-pressed as he was by 
the initial successes of the Weichs Group, time to withdraw.'® In point of 
fact, when the army eventually moved off from its starting position along the 
Belgorod—Volchansk—Olkhovatka line on the morning of 30 June, it encoun- 
tered relatively slight opposition. By the evening of the third day the Oskol was 
reached, and even crossed, by divisions of VIII Corps (Heitz) to both sides of 
Chernyanka, by parts of XX XX Motorized and of XVII Corps to both sides 


'S Details in Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 40 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114c, pt. 
3, vol. i. '© Weichs, Erinnerungen, fos. 2-3, BA-MA N 19/10. 
'7 Tbid., fo. 1. 'S Bock, Tagebuch, 104-5 (28 June 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 
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of Volokonovka, and by LI Corps (von Seydlitz-Kurzbach) at Valuyki. A mere 
two days later, on 4 July, XXIX Corps, advancing northwards along the Oskol, 
was able to make contact with the Weichs Group south of Staryy Oskol.'? 

The capture of Voronezh, considered an important transport junction and 
armaments centre, had been specifically demanded when the offensive was 
being prepared.”° As recently as 1 July Bock and Hoth had agreed to let the 
Fourth Armoured Army, ‘rigorously concentrated, push through to Voronezh 
without looking right or left’.*! In a telephone conversation with Halder on the 
following day, however, Bock learnt to his surprise that the supreme leader- 
ship ‘no longer’ attached ‘any crucial importance’ to the capture of the town.”? 
Hitler himself confirmed this change of mind when he arrived in Poltava the 
following morning for personal conversations with the generals command- 
ing the armies of Army Group South. Unlike—though not as yet directly 
contradicting—Bock, who, in expectation of further Soviet counter-attacks, 
wished to extend his northern defensive flank towards the east, with the as- 
signment of new formations, Hitler on that occasion expressed the fear that 
with an increasing advance by the Germans towards the east the enemy might 
switch his attacks to that area, tying down the German forces there for too long. 
‘It is not therefore in line with the major objectives to insist on Voronezh. What 
really matters is to get to the Don south of Voronezh while avoiding any se- 
rious time-consuming fighting, and to use the infantry divisions to secure the 
northern flank of the armoured thrust. Voronezh is not vitally important.’ 
Of sole importance was the destruction of the big aircraft factories and rail 
installations in the region.’? 

This attitude was reasonable in the sense that there was no intention in 
any case to continue the offensive across the Don on a major scale, so that a 
Voronezh bridgehead might well have resulted in a dissipation of strength and 
later have given the enemy an easy opportunity for a partial success. On the 
other hand, crossing the river might be useful in deceiving the enemy longer 
about the real direction of the German offensive. Hitler himself, however, no 
longer believed in this possibility after the ‘Reichel case’.** 

The question of how long and on what scale operational forces could be al- 
lowed to remain tied down in order to secure the Voronezh area led to serious 
clashes of opinion during the first few days of July between the commander 
of Army Group South on the one side and Hitler and the Army General 
Staff on the other. The latter—entirely in line with the basic idea of the over- 
all operation—unanimously, and with growing impatience, believed that the 
mobile formations in particular should be wheeled towards the south-east as 


' See Selle, ‘Entscheidende Wendung’, 273-4. 

°° OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia) No. 420173/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., Weisung ftir den Ostfeldzug 
1942, 12 Apr. 1942, here 5, BA-MA RH 2/727. 

>! Bock, Tagebuch, 107 (1 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 22 Tbid. 109 (2 July). 

°3 Fuhrerbesprechung bei Heeresgruppe Siid in Poltawa, protocol, undated, 1-2, 5, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 880. On Hitler’s visit see also Bock, Tagebuch, 109 (3 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; 
Halder, Diaries, 3 July 1942; Keitel, 303-4. *4 Fuhrerbesprechung (as n. 23), 3. 
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quickly as possible and moved down the Don towards the lower Tikhaya Sosna 
in order to ensure the success of the second phase of the operation—the large- 
scale encirclement of the enemy between Oskol, Don, and Donets. Bock, on 
the other hand, while agreeing with that view in principle, would have pre- 
ferred, upon Weichs’s urgings,’*> not to miss the opportunity to ‘get hold of 
Voronezh quickly and easily, and to hold it until the ordered destruction was 
carried out there’.”?® Although the city, which had been largely evacuated by 
the enemy, was in fact captured on 6 July without opposition,’’ to Hitler’s and 
Halder’s annoyance the formations of XXXXVIII Armoured Corps—the 24 
Armoured Division, the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Division, as well as the 3rd Di- 
vision and the 16th Motorized Infantry Division—which were of particular 
importance to the further advance, continued to be tied down for days on end, 
and still without succeeding in permanently disrupting the north-south rail 
link between Michurinsk and Svoboda, which was vital to the mobility of the 
Red Army. Not only was there a delay in the bringing up of the infantry divi- 
sions earmarked for relieving the troops in action, but a concentration of enemy 
forces had for some days been observed on both the northern and the southern 
flanks of Fourth Armoured Army—a danger which was evidently viewed more 
seriously in the Army Group Command and in the commands of the armies 
involved than it was by the staffs at Rastenburg. Not only was Hoth, the com- 
mander of Fourth Armoured Army, suspected of having taken ‘a pessimistic 
view of the situation’ because of his personal dislike of the Voronezh operation, 
but Bock was being criticized for having, ‘as usual, allowed his decisions to 
be swayed by his army commanders’, and for having ‘sadly’ fallen ‘short of 
wielding any effective influence in bringing these divergent spirits —meaning 
the army commanders—‘into line with the basic intention of the offensive’.** 

Much as Halder’s criticism may have been justified, it missed the point as 
a whole. With only an inadequate picture of the enemy situation, the Army 
High Command undoubtedly underestimated the importance which the Red 
Army command—then still expecting a main offensive aiming northwards at 
Moscow—attached to developments at Voronezh. Thus, at the very begin- 
ning of the German attack no fewer than seven Soviet armoured corps had 
been concentrated there;”? on 2 July, in view of the increasingly acute situ- 
ation, the commander of the Bryansk Front, Lieutenant-General Golikov, had 
two further reserve armies (the Sixth and the Sixtieth Armies) put under his 
command. The newly raised Fifth Armoured Army (Lizyukov), reinforced 
by a further armoured corps, was ordered on the following day to execute 
a counter-strike at the flank of the formations of the Weichs Group moving 
towards Voronezh. What prevented this counter-strike from succeeding was 

*5 Bock, Tagebuch, 114 (5 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; see also, differently, Weichs, Erin- 
nerungen, fos. 3-4, BA-MA N 19/r1o. 

26 Bock, Tagebuch, 111 (3 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

27 'Thus Hitler’s order of the same day, prohibiting any kind of attack on Voronezh, became null 


and void: see Halder, Diaries, 6 July 1942. 8 Tbid. 
29 These were the Soviet I, II, IV, XI, XVI, XVII, and XXIV Armoured Corps. 
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the still unchallenged German supremacy in the air—despite the Soviet First 
Fighter Army having been released from the Stavka reserve—and the fact that 
the numerically superior Soviet armour, owing to deployment delays in the 
corps involved, could not go into action with the necessary massed strength.°*° 
In addition, the complicated command structures of the Bryansk Front prob- 
ably had a detrimental effect. Thus, at the end of June General Fedorenko, 
chief of the Central Directorate of Armoured and Motor Vehicles, had been 
charged with co-ordinating the employment of armour within the area of the 
Bryansk Front. A few days later the newly appointed Red Army Chief of the 
General Staff, Colonel-General Vasilevskiy, personally visited the scene of the 
fighting in order to supervise the organization of the defence efforts as well 
as the operations of the Fifth Armoured Army. This, along with the fact that 
Stalin himself repeatedly intervened by telephone in the conduct of opera- 
tions, highlights the central importance of developments at Voronezh from 
the Soviet point of view.*! 

The shockingly early fall of the town and the Sixth Army’s simultaneous 
penetrations of Timoshenko’s still weakened South-western Front therefore 
produced far-reaching consequences. Stavka, having realized the true object- 
ive of the German offensive, decided to reinforce and regroup its formations. 
Within a few days it gave orders for the creation of two new Fronts [=army 
groups]: on 7 July parts of the Bryansk Front, whose commander now be- 
came Lieutenant-General Chibikov, were transformed into a ‘Voronezh Front’ 
under Golikov (replaced by Vatutin on 14 July), whose task it was to clear the 
eastern bank of the Don of the enemy and to establish a defensive line along 
the river.*? Barely a week later, on 12 July, in view of the disastrous state of the 
South-western Front and the now acute threat to the Southern Front (Mali- 
novskiy), Stavka ordered the establishment of a ‘Stalingrad Front’, made up 
essentially of three reserve armies (the Sixty-second, the Sixty-third, and the 
Sixty-fourth), under Timoshenko, who, however, having fallen into disgrace 
because of his repeated defeats, was replaced by Gordov a mere nine days 
later.*? Apart from these organizational and personnel changes, the develop- 
ment of the situation during the first few days of July evidently led to an 
increasingly realistic assessment by Stalin of the potential and limitations of 
the Red Army’s operational capacity. At any rate, the principle of a flexible 
conduct of operations, not shrinking even from major evasive movements, a 
tactic long championed by Vasilevskiy, once more prevailed within Stavka dur- 
ing those days and weeks. Thus on 7 July Timoshenko issued an order of the 
day demanding a conduct of operations which would avoid the encirclement 


3° See Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 356 ff.; also Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 184 ff. 

3! Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 358. 

32. Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 187. The ‘Voronezh Front’ included the Sixth, Fortieth, 
and Sixtieth Armies, the Second Air Army, and IV Armoured Corps. 

33 Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 360. This new Front, whose war commissar was Khrushchev, was 
renamed ‘Don Front’ on 28 Sept. 1942; it should not be confused with what until then was the 
‘South-east Front’ and was, on the same day, renamed ‘Stalingrad Front’. 
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of Soviet forces. This was more important than the defence of every inch of 
ground if the latter involved excessive losses. The cohesion of the front was to 
be preserved at all costs and contact with neighbouring formations ensured.** 

The results of these changed tactics were experienced primarily by the 
formations of Sixth Army, though at first also by Weichs’s troops. On 6 July 
the northern front facing the Weichs Group yielded so perceptibly that the 
Group’s commander decided to seize the opportunity, requesting that the 
defensive front of Second Army be advanced in a north-easterly direction, to 
a line marked by the Rivers Don, Sosna, and Trudy. Convinced that a defence 
based on natural river obstacles was apt to save strength, and hoping also that a 
large forward bulge towards the north-east would relieve Army Group Centre 
and perhaps continue to deceive the enemy about the real objective of the 
offensive, Bock supported the request of the army command; however, he was 
unable to prevail over the Army High Command, which was anxious for all 
available armoured forces to turn to the south as soon as possible.** 

The advance of Sixth Army, which, in pursuit of an enemy who was trying 
merely to slow down that advance, had established first bridgeheads on the 
southern bank of the Tikhaya Sosna as early as 5 July, was similarly accompa- 
nied by sharp differences of opinion between the Army High Command and 
the Army Group HQ, more particularly between Halder and Bock. When, 
on the evening of the same day, Bock ordered a pursuit across the Oskol and 
Tikhaya Sosna over a broad front, the Army High Command approved that 
intention only with regard to the army’s left wing. In point of fact, units of 
XX XX Armoured Corps crossed the Don on 6 July, while others, in the course 
of the night, pushed as far as Rossol on the Chernaya Kalitva, where the im- 
portant Svoboda—Rostov railway line was cut. The right wing of Sixth Army 
(XVII and LI Corps), standing south of Budennoe, on the other hand, was 
initially—against Bock’s vigorous protest—to be held back, to prevent a pre- 
mature enemy withdrawal between Don and Donets. Unlike the rather more 
sceptical commander of the army group (“The Army High Command .. . 
would like to encircle an enemy who is no longer there’*®), the Army High 
Command, as evidenced by an instruction from Halder on 6 July,*’ was still 
hoping to accomplish the ‘decisive objective’, the annihilation of the enemy 
forces west of a line from Lisichansk to the mouth of the Kalitva. As imple- 
mentation of this task would create ‘the prerequisite of a further rapid advance 
towards the lower Don, all other tasks not serving this objective are to be 
subordinated to it’. Orders were therefore again issued for the formations of 
Fourth Armoured Army, especially the 9th and 11th Armoured Divisions, to 
be pulled out without delay and moved forward, along with Sixth Army, with 

** See teletype H.Gr. A/Ia, No. 317/42 g.Kdos., 12 July 1942, to Seventeenth Army, BA-MA 
RH 20-17/111. 

5 Bock, Tagebuch, 115-16 (6 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

%© Tbid. 117 (7 July 1942). 


57 Telephone message OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IS), No. 420 470/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 July 
1942, BA-MA RH 2/431. 
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utmost speed from the Tikhaya Sosna, ‘by a vigorous advance of the left wing’, 
across the Chernaya Kalitva against the high ground south of Mikhaylovka. 
To prevent the enemy from escaping from there across the Aydar towards the 
east, the First Armoured Army was in addition (‘as soon as the provision of 
forces permits’) to attack from the south-west to both sides of Lisichansk in 
the direction of Vysochinov.** 

No sooner had the Army High Command instruction been received than 
the intentions of the Operations Department became completely worthless. 
On 7 July it became clear that the enemy was trying to disengage along the 
entire front of Sixth Army; only on the sector of XX XX Armoured Corps was 
fierce fighting still continuing with formations of the Soviet Twenty-eighth 
Army, which had to cover the withdrawal of its neighbour, the Thirty-eighth 
Army. In view of this situation, Bock now ordered the pursuit of the enemy, 
retreating towards the Aydar, by the right wing of Sixth Army, something 
which had hitherto been vetoed by the Army High Command.’*® 

With the Sixth Army’s push across the Tikhaya Sosna the German summer 
offensive had entered its second phase of operation. Measured by the goals of 
the overall plan, the territorial objectives had been reached with unexpected 
speed, but the real purpose of the first phase of the operation, the annihilation 
of the enemy forces between Oskol and Don, had not in any way been accom- 
plished.*® Moreover, an unusual degree of tension had emerged between Bock 
and some of his army commanders on the one side, and Halder and Hitler 
on the other. In the eyes of the last two, the commander of the army group 
was held increasingly responsible for the operational failure of the first ten 
days. After all, had he not, by his continuous operations towards Voronezh, 
diluted the basic idea of ‘Blue I and robbed the encirclement operation of its 
concentration and élan? 

Such criticism, however, though an accurate description of the facts, does 
not go to the core of the problem. This is not whether Bock’s operational 
decisions were right or wrong—decisions which, as mentioned above, were 
fateful but by no means unjustified. The tensions between Bock and Halder, 
doubtless intensified by regional, class, and seniority differences, as well as by 
memories of earlier clashes,*’ instead highlight a fundamental weakness of the 
German offensive—the inadequate number of mobile formations. It was only 
this shortage which invested the question of a timely relief of the armoured 
forces with such crucial importance and confronted the staffs involved with 
a basically inappropriate ‘either—or’ decision, when a few additional divisions 
might have created a ‘both this and that’ situation. 

For the continuation of the operation this realization did not promise well. 


38 Tbid. 

3° For details see Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 49 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114c, 
pt. 3, vol. i. 

*° 'This is confirmed by the relatively small numbers of prisoners. 

41 See Schall-Riaucour, Aufstand, 130. 
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The shortage of mobile formations—that much was clear from the lesson of 
Voronezh—would time and again face the German command with the dilemma 
of opting either for a concentration of all attacking strength, even at the cost 
of a temporary denuding of the flanks, or else for a flank cover for the main 
thrust at the cost of delays and a retarded offensive momentum. It is obvious 
that this dilemma was bound to be exacerbated as the flexibility and mobility 
of the Soviet conduct of operations increased; indeed, the Soviet command 
would now be able, by relief attacks against the flanks of the German offensive, 
to provoke that kind of dilemma. If such calculations had already underlain 
the Soviet delaying manceuvres at Voronezh—a point that is difficult to settle 
in the absence of Soviet documents—then they certainly proved successful 
despite the considerable loss of ground. The German command, for its part, 
was now faced with the question whether the annihilation of the Soviet armies, 
which was not accomplished during the first phase of the operation, could yet 
be accomplished during the second phase. Unlike Halder, who—as recently 
as 6 July—still indulged in the hope that ‘we have overestimated the enemy’s 
strength and the offensive has completely smashed him’ ,*? Bock was pessimistic 
in his expectations. Since the enemy had ‘without any doubt’ disengaged on the 
broadest possible front, he suspected two days later that the pursuit operation 
scheduled by the Army High Command would ‘probably be a blow into thin 
air’ and stated that, in his opinion, ‘Operation Blue II is dead’.*’ In fact, it took 
only a week for this prophecy to be fulfilled and the prophet to be overthrown. 


2.‘ BLueE II’: A VaIn PuRSUIT 
(See Map V1.1v.1) 


The second act of the attempt to ‘encircle an enemy who is no longer there’** 
began on the morning of 9 July, when First Armoured Army (von Kleist) 
moved off to both sides of Lisichansk to attack across the Donets in the general 
direction of Vysochinov, in order to make contact with the Sixth Army forma- 
tions advancing from the north, in line with the above-mentioned Army High 
Command directive of 6 June.** Only two days previously the First Armoured 
Army, along with the Eleventh and Seventeenth Army, the von Wintersheim 
Group (LVII Armoured Corps), and the Italian Eighth Army command, had 
been placed under Army Group A (List), which had been building up since 
April under the cover-name ‘Kiistenstab Asow’ [Azov Coastal Staff] (see Table 
VL.«v.3).*° The opinion of Bock, who had in vain argued for a unified command 

” Halder, Diaries, 6 July 1942. From Halder’s entry it is clear that at this time Hitler had a 
more realistic estimate, in that he proceeded from the assumption ‘that Timoshenko has adopted 
a strategy of “elastic” defence’. 

*’ Teletype, 8 July 1942, to Halder, quoted from Bock, Tagebuch, 118 (8 July 1942), BA-MA 
N 22/13. 4 See n. 36. 

* Teletype OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I), No. 420476/42 g.K. Chefs., 7 July 1942, BA-MA RH 


2/431; see also n. 37. 
*6 See teletype OKH, 7 July 1942, ibid., as well as Befehl OKH, GenStdH/Gen.Qu.-Abt.K. 
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of all the armies operating under the existing Army Group South, was that 
‘the battle had been cut in two’.*’ 

The splitting up of the existing Army Group South did indeed mark the 
beginning of a process which, within a few weeks, was to result in a fanning 
out of operational objectives and a fatal dissipation of forces—in short, in 
a distortion of the basic operational concept of Blue and, consequently, in 
a new leadership crisis. A major cause of this development was no doubt 
the continuing large-scale withdrawal of the Soviet adversary; this lured the 
German side not only into a treacherous optimism but also into an equally 
large-scale pursuit. Thus First Armoured Army, in the course of its above- 
mentioned attack, forced a crossing of the Donets as early as 10 July (von 
Mackensen Group), and its armoured spearheads (14th Armoured Division) 
reached the Adjar south of Starobelsk by the evening of the following day— 
without, however, having achieved the objective specifically spelt out in the 
Army High Command directives of 6 and 7 July, of ‘preventing the enemy 
from escaping to the east and annihilating him’.** In front of Sixth Army, 
too, whose right wing (LI Corps) reached the Adjar north of Starobelsk on a 
broad front on 10 July, the enemy was clearly retreating according to plan and 
without any signs of precipitate movement ‘in crowded columns’ familiar from 
earlier withdrawals.*? In view of this situation, which held out no prospect of 
encircling any major Russian forces west of the Starobelsk—Kantemirovka line, 
the Army High Command decided to let the Sixth Army (XX XX Armoured 
and LI Corps) wheel south towards Belovodsk—Millerovo, abandoning its 
earlier direction of pursuit, and also to turn the attack of First Armoured Army 
towards the south-east against the Millerovo-—Kamensk area. Army Group B 
was simultaneously instructed to move parts of the Fourth Armoured Army— 
which, after taking Voronezh, had wheeled south and made exceptionally good 
progress—forward to the Meshkovskaya—Millerovo line. As an Army High 
Command directive of the evening of 11 July shows, it was hoped that co- 
operation of the inner wings of the two army groups towards Kamensk might 
after all succeed in trapping and annihilating the fast withdrawing enemy in 
the area north of the Donets and west of the Kalitva, while south of the Donets 
parts of the Ruoff Group (the Kirchner group) were holding themselves ready 
for the planned thrust against Rostov.*° 

The directive of 11 July once more, and for the last time, provoked vigorous 
opposition from the commander of Army Group B. To him the order seemed 


Verw./Op.Abt. (Ia), No. 420 463/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 5 July 1942, BA-MA RH 2/431. The former 
Army Group South was renamed Army Group B with effect from 9 July; the boundary line 
between the army groups ran roughly along the line Starobelsk—Belovodsk. 


*” Bock, Tagebuch, 114 (5 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; see also ibid. 110 (3 July). 

* Teletype OKH, 7 July 1942 (as n. 45). 

* Bock, Tagebuch, 119 (9 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13; see also Selle, ‘Entscheidende Wen- 
dung’, 275-6. 

50 Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 63, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 
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Army 
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Eleventh 
Seventeenth 
First Armd. 
Italian Eighth 


TABLE VI.1v.3. Commands and Major Formations under Coastal Staff Azov, as of 7 fuly 1942 


Corps 
commands 


IV 

V 

XI 

XXX 
XXXXII 
XXXXIV 


XXXXIX Mtn. 


LII 
LIV 


III Armd. 
XIV Armd. 
LVII Armd. 


Infantry 
divisions 


1st Mtn. 
4th Mtn. 
gth Mtn. 
22nd Mtn. 
24th Mtn. 
28th Rifle 
46th 

5oth 

68th 
7and 
73rd 

76th 
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g7th Rifle 
rorst Rifle 
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125th 
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Armoured 
divisions 


13th 
14th 
16th 
22nd 


Mot. infantry 
divisions 


6oth 
SS-"W’ 


Germany’s allies 


Corps 
commands 


Rom. VI 
Rom. VII 
Rom. Mtn. 
Rom. Cav. 
Ital. Exped. 
Ital. II 


Divisions 


Rom. tst Mtn. 


Rom. 4th Mtn. 


Rom. rst Inf. 
Rom. 2nd Inf. 
Rom. 4th Inf. 
Rom. 2oth Inf. 
Rom. roth Inf. 
Rom. 18th Inf. 
Rom. roth Inf. 
Rom. 5th Cav. 
Rom. 6th Cav. 
Rom. 8th Cav. 
Ital. Celere 
Ital. Torino 
Ital. Pasubio 
Ital. Ravenna 
Ital. Sforzesca 
Ital. Cosseria 


Slovak Mobile 


Notes 


At OKH disposal: 
SS-‘A.H”’ 


Arriving after 7 July: 
Rom. 2nd wave 


Arriving after 20 July: 


Ital. Alpini Corps 
with 3 divs. 


* Until then at OKH 
disposal 


Source: OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu.-Abt.K. Verw./Op/Abt. (Ia), No. 420463/422 g.Kdos./Chefs., 5 July 1942, Annexe 1, BA-MA RH 2/431. 
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DIAGRAM VI.1v.3. Areas of Responsibility in the Operations Department of the Army General Staff, as of 9 July 1942 
Departmental Head: Major-General Heusinger 
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not only unclear, but scarcely implementable and with little prospect of suc- 
cess. Bock regarded the forced advance of all available forces in the direction of 
Kamensk—as demanded by the Army High Command—as infeasible because 
of the road conditions. His counter-proposal, that only XXXX Armoured 
Corps be sent forward with two formations against the Donets sector between 
Kamensk and the debouchment of the Kalitva, while XX XXVIII Armoured 
Corps should attack further east, from Bokovskaya via Morozovsk, was re- 
jected by the Army General Staff with the typical observation that ‘the next 
objective of the army group . . . [was] in the south’ and that ‘any unnecessary 
extension of the employment of the mobile forces towards the east’ should be 
prevented.*! 

Unimpressed by the arguments of the Army High Command, the field 
marshal ordered XXXXVIII Armoured Corps to continue operating west 
of the Chir against Morozovsk, in order to prevent a further withdrawal of 
the enemy over the river to the east. Meanwhile, the fact that the mobility 
of certain formations (24th Armoured Division, ‘“GroBdeutschland’ Infantry 
Division) was greatly reduced during those days by fuel shortage confirmed 
Bock’s doubts about the success of the whole pursuit operation, which, in view 
of the enemy’s withdrawal towards both the east and the south, he regarded as 
fundamentally mistaken in concept. ‘I believe’, he telegraphed to Halder on 
the morning of 13 July, ‘that the annihilation of substantial enemy forces can no 
longer be achieved by an operation which is strong at the centre and weak at its 
wings, and whose main thrust is directed at the enemy through Millerovo, but 
that the main thrust of Fourth Armoured Army, with its rear and its eastern 
flank being covered, should be conducted through the Morozovsk area into 
the region of the Donets debouchment and eastwards.’*? 

Hitler’s reaction was immediate and unambiguous. On the very same day he 
placed the Fourth Armoured Army under the command of Army Group A and 
relieved the self-willed field marshal of his command. Halder’s objection alone 
prevented the simultaneous relief of Sodenstern, the army group’s chief of staff. 
The justification for Bock’s dismissal—which, after all that had occurred, did 
not really come as a surprise—was the questionable accusation that the 24th 
Armoured Division and the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Division ‘were against the 
Fuhrer’s order sent into Voronezh’, thereby ‘causing a delay’ in bringing these 
and other formations forward.**? This justification was not made any more 
plausible by the fact that a few days earlier Weichs, his appointed successor 
as army group commander, had himself as commander of an army vigorously 
urged the capture of Voronezh. On g July, in reply to a query from Fthrer’s 
Headquarters to the army group, he had stated that Voronezh ‘not only can but 

5! Quoted according to Bock, Tagebuch, 122 (12 July 1942), BA-MA N 22/13. 

2 Tbid. 123-4 (13 July). 

53 Halder, Diaries, 13 July 1942. Apart from the fact that there were good reasons for tying 
down enemy forces at Voronezh, Hitler’s accusation also lacked conviction as it was not the army 


group commander who was responsible for hold-ups in fuel supplies—one of the main reasons for 
delay in bringing up the formations. See also Weichs, Erinnerungen, fos. 7-8, BA-MA N 19/10. 
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even must be held’.** But discrepancies of this kind were of no importance in 
the given situation; the cumulative tensions over the past two months between 
the excessively self-assured commander at the front and Hitler, who was more 
and more frequently intervening in the conduct of operations, had simply 
become too much for Hitler to bear. 

Although Bock’s dismissal put an end to the often tiresome arguments of 
the preceding weeks, it did not invalidate the fundamental concerns of the 
field marshal—who, for the time being, was not given another posting. Hitler, 
however, had not given up the hope of bringing the pursuit operation between 
Don and Donets to a successful conclusion after all. In a directive issued on 
13 July, on the day of the change in command of Army Group B, he urgently 
demanded that ‘a thrust be made as quickly as possible from the north down 
to the Donets debouchment and the crossings of the Don at Konstantinovka 
and Zymlyanskaya—the latter one of special importance—captured, in order 
thereby, and by a subsequent further thrust in the direction of Rostov, if 
possible on both sides of the Don, to prevent the enemy from pulling out 
into the region south of the lower Don, and to disrupt the Salsk—Stalingrad 
railway line. Army Group A command will assume the concerted conduct of 
this operation in accordance with my directives.’*° 

This order is significant in two respects. On the one hand, it foreshadows 
Hitler’s determination on a conduct of operations oriented even more strongly 
on his own person. Instead of confining himself, in the traditional manner, to 
general guidelines and directives, Hitler would henceforth increasingly try to 
tie down his army group and army commands in detailed operational questions 
and decisions. Secondly, it outspokenly confirmed an abandonment of the 
overall operational line, prepared earlier by the Army High Command directive 
of 11 July with its vague hope of a local ‘partial success’.*° The main effort was 
now clearly with Army Group A, whose two armoured armies were to wheel 
sharply towards the south-west to occupy a line from Kamensk to the Donets 
debouchment, in order to stand ready for the thrust against Rostov. Army 
Group B, weakened by the withdrawal of Fourth Armoured Army, would 
merely have to cover the operation in the region of the middle Don as well as 
between Voronezh and the boundary to Army Group Centre. 

The degree to which the apparent successes of the preceding weeks had 
already turned Hitler’s flights of fancy towards the Caucasus as his real goal, 
and his slight concern for the attack on Stalingrad, viewed by him as necessary 
but relatively unproblematical, are reflected not only in the asymmetrical dis- 
tribution of forces and tasks among the army groups, but also in the feverish 
preparations for yet another operation. During the planning phase of Oper- 


*# Quoted according to Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 123 n. 379. See also n. 25 above. Gen. 
(Inf.) von Salmuth took over command of Second Army. 

55 Fuhrer Order of 13 July 1942, Fortsetzung der Operationen der Hgr. A und B, published in 
KTB OKW ii/2. 1282 (doc. 14) (emphasis original). 

56 'T‘hus Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 75, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 
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ation Blue it was originally intended to employ Manstein’s Eleventh Army, 
once the situation in the Crimea was cleared up, ‘presumably’ for relieving 
the First Armoured Army on the Myus front and subsequently for an attack 
on the southern wing of the army group.*’ On 3 July, however, during his 
visit to Poltava, Hitler, upon Halder’s suggestion, was anxious to prepare for a 
crossing by Eleventh Army of the Kerch Strait. This would avoid difficult rail 
transportation and spare the battle-weary Crimean divisions the long march 
along the north of the Sea of Azov; of greater importance, however, was the 
idea of establishing a further front east of the strait to neutralize the naval 
base of Novorossiysk and relieve Army Group A advancing from the north.*® 
On 11 July a Fuhrer directive was issued, setting out in detail the prepa- 
rations for and execution of the planned crossing (code-named ‘Bliicher’). 
Accordingly, following a successful landing—supported by the navy and Luft- 
waffe—and elimination of the enemy’s coastal fortifications and ports (other 
than Novorossiysk, chiefly Anapa), the operation on the northern side of the 
Caucasus was to be driven forward ‘in a generally easterly direction’. Of spe- 
cial importance would be the swift seizure of the Maykop region, whose oil 
installations were to be protected from destruction by, among other means, a 
parachute landing by a special action group (Operation Schamil). With regard 
to the overall operation, it is significant that all preparations for Bliicher were 
to be completed not later than the beginning of August*’—an indication of 
Hitler’s by then exceedingly optimistic scheduling, realizable only by a push 
towards the Caucasus initiated even before the fall of Stalingrad. Hitler’s con- 
fidence was shown again when, only six days after issuing Directive No. 43, 
he suddenly reversed his decision and—against Halder’s advice® and presum- 
ably at Jodl’s suggestion—ordered the army command to switch the bulk of 
its forces to the Leningrad front.°! Only the army’s Jager division and a few 
Romanian formations were to be held in readiness for a reduced Operation 
Blticher.°’ 

To revert to the main developments: the prerequisite of the thrust towards 
Rostov, ordered by Hitler on 13 July, was the cleaning up of the situation in the 
Millerovo area. There, as a result of the concentric attacks from a northerly 
and westerly direction, the formations of First and Fourth Armoured Armies 


57 OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia), Weisung fiir den Ostfeldzug 1942, 12 Apr. 1942, here 9, 
BA-MA RH 2/727. 

58 Fiihrerbesprechung (as n. 23), 6-7; KTB OKW ii/1. 456 (28 June 1942). 

°° Directive No. 43, 11 July 1942, Hitler’s War Directives. 

°° According to Manstein, Lost Victories, 261, Halder too believed at that time that he could, if 
necessary, manage on the southern wing without Eleventh Army. 

*! Jodl had only recently returned from a trip to Finland, where Dietl had urged him to commit 
more forces at Leningrad as the key to all further German—Finnish plans. For details see sect. 
VILtv.4(a). 

© Richtlinien des Fiihrers vom 17.7.1942 fiir die Fortfitihrung der Operationen der H.Gr. A 
und B, according to teletype OKW/WFSt/Op. of 18 July 1942 to GenStdH/Op.Abt., published in 
KTB OKW ii/2. 1284 (doc. 16); also Halder, Diaries, 18-19 July 1942; Manstein, Lost Victories, 
260-1. 
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were massed; in often heavy fighting they partially destroyed Timoshenko’s 
troops and partially forced them back against the intercepting front of XXXX 
Armoured Corps, which extended loosely as far as Kamensk, over 80 kilo- 
metres further east. Its forces, however, greatly impaired in their mobility by 
a shortage of fuel, were much too weak to hold the bulk of the enemy as he was 
disengaging towards the east and south-east.°? Although the town of Millerovo 
was taken as early as 16 July and contact between the First Armoured Army, 
the LI Corps, and the XX XX Armoured Corps established immediately af- 
terwards, it was obvious that this encirclement operation likewise failed to 
achieve a major annihilation. The number of prisoners and the scale of the 
booty—diplomatically described by the Wehrmacht communiqué as ‘not yet 
assessable’**—remained far below expectations.** 


3. THE SPLITTING OF THE OFFENSIVE 
(See Map V1.1v.2) 


With the battle of Millerovo the second phase of the operation, even more 
obviously than the first, had ended in that ‘blow into thin air’ which Bock had 
always feared. In view of the unexpectedly early and large-scale withdrawal 
of the enemy, the chronic fuel shortage of numerous formations, the obstacles 
presented by the many rivers in the terrain (which favoured a delaying defence), 
and the unsettled weather, the chances of a successful pursuit and encirclement 
should—with the benefit of hindsight—have been assessed as minimal from 
the outset. By no means minimal, however, were the consequences of this 
failure, even though at first glance it appeared as a German victorious advance 
and was so presented in the propaganda.®° Not only had valuable days been lost 
for the planned thrust against Stalingrad, but the point of main effort of the 
operation had shifted from the original intentions in a manner which gave the 
Red Army time to prepare for the now discernible impending trial of strength 
on the Volga. 

This the Red Army did as speedily as its condition permitted. The Stalin- 
grad Front, newly created by a Stavka directive of 12 July, was very quickly 
reinforced by three reserve armies (the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty- 
fourth), so that on 20 July the Front had a (nominal) strength of 38 divisions. 
Even though this figure may conceal the real battle strength of formations 
which for the most part were weakly staffed, the Sixty-second and Sixty-third 


°§ See Wagener, ‘VorstoB des XX XX. Panzerkorps’, 406. 

** Quoted according to ‘Das Oberkommando der Wehrmacht gibt bekannt . . .’, ii. 205 (16 July 
1942). 

°> XXXX Armoured Corps reported a total of some 14,000 prisoners; at the other formations, 
from which no data are available, the numbers are likely to have been much less. 

°° See Hitler’s speech at the Berlin Sportpalast on the inauguration of the Kriegswinterhilfswerk 
on 30 Sept. 1942, when, mocking enemy propaganda, he unwittingly hit on the core of the problem: 
“When we advance a thousand kilometres, then this is simply nothing, a “definite failure”’ (quoted 
according to Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1914). 
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Armies alone had altogether some 160,000 men, up to 400 tanks, and some 
2,200 artillery pieces and mortars, and the Eighth Air Army, assigned to the 
Front, had 454 aircraft. In addition to these totals there were the remnants of 
numerous divisions (mainly of the Twenty-first, Twenty-eighth, and Thirty- 
eighth Armies) from the South-western Front, now being dissolved.®’ Simul- 
taneously, a state of emergency was declared for Stalingrad, and the city itself 
was systematically prepared for defence. Bunkers and gun emplacements were 
hurriedly constructed, trenches were dug, livestock and food supplies were 
evacuated to the east bank of the Volga. The relocation of industry, embarked 
upon the previous year, was resumed with greater urgency, and the city’s air 
defences were organized.®* All these measures were based on a generally ac- 
curate assessment of German intentions. For too long, until the early part of 
July, the strategic direction of the German offensive had been fundamentally 
misread in Stalin’s entourage; now the industrial significance of the Stalingrad 
region, and its importance as a traffic junction, were being fully realized. As 
the above-mentioned Stavka directive of 12 July shows, an attempted break- 
through by the Germans was expected, aimed sharply towards the east, with 
the objective of splitting the Soviet defensive front and cutting the Soviets’ 
vital oil supply lines, i.e. the Volga and the last remaining north-south rail link 
from Stalingrad via Salksk to Tikhorets.°? That this was exactly in line with 
German intentions emerges beyond any doubt from Hitler’s Directive No. 44, 
issued only a few days later: “The unexpectedly rapid and favourable devel- 
opment of the operations against the Timoshenko Army Group entitle us to 
assume that we may soon succeed in depriving Soviet Russia of the Caucasus, 
with her most important source of oil, and of a valuable line of communications 
for the delivery of English supplies. This, coupled with the loss of the entire 
Donets industrial area, will strike a blow at the Soviet Union which could have 
immeasurable consequences.’”° 

The reinforcement of the Stalingrad front did not remain unobserved by 
the German staffs. As early as 15 July Fremde Heere Ost, referring to reliable 
intelligence sources, pointed out that the Soviets were determined to hold 
not only Novorossiysk and the Caucasus, but also Stalingrad.”’ Even though 
a precise idea of the scale of the Soviet defensive efforts could not yet be 
obtained, the report seemed entirely plausible in view of the ‘development of 
the enemy situation over the past few days’ and did not fail to have its effect on 
Halder, whose increased anxiety henceforth was focused on the date and the 
scale of the ‘forthcoming battle at Stalingrad’.”” 

Not so Hitler. Although in new directives, issued on 17 July, he demanded 


°7 Data according to Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 363. 
°§ See Velikaja pobeda na Volge, 26 ff.; Samsonov, Stalingradskaja bitva, 81 ff. 
Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 363. 
Directive No. 44 of 21 July 1942, sect. 1, Hitler’s War Directives. 
7! Fremde Heere Ost, Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage, 15 July 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 1283 
(doc. 15). 


7 Note Halder’s numerous entries on this subject: Halder, Diaries, 16 July 1942. 
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that ‘the covering positions on the Don be extended by a smooth sideways 
displacement of the forces engaged for this purpose, in order to gain the 
land bridge between the Don and the Volga as soon as possible, and to 
take Stalingrad’, he was prepared, if capture of the city were not possible, 
to content himself with a push to the Volga south of Stalingrad, provided 
the blocking of the river to all shipping from and to the Caspian Sea was 
guaranteed.’? Evidently, therefore—a point worth noting in view of subse- 
quent developments—Hitler at that time was not yet absolutely determined 
to have the city itself captured. What was planned instead, as confirmed by 
the slight concentration of forces, was a secondary operation in the form of 
a ‘surprise thrust’. Hitler’s ‘first and most important objective’, despite fore- 
seeable difficulties in the Stalingrad area, was the annihilation, by a concen- 
tric attack on Rostov, of Timoshenko’s armies massed together in front of 
Army Group A in the area between the Don and the Donets. In order to 
cut off the Soviet armies’ retreat to the south across the Don, mobile forma- 
tions of First and Fourth Armoured Armies were to wheel from the eastern 
wing of the army group towards Rostov, gaining as many bridgeheads over 
the Donets as possible, while an assault force (Ruoff Group) was to go into 
action from the west, from the area north of Taganrog, with the same ob- 
jective. With a view to a penetration into the Caucasus, planned after the 
encirclement, orders were also given for the Don to be crossed at several 
points, for bridgeheads to be established, and for the Salsk—Stalingrad railway 
line to be destroyed before the enemy found time to build up an effective 
defence on the Don. Prevention of the establishment of such a line of de- 
fence was also the prime task of the Luftwaffe, which, along with providing 
direct support for the attacking armies, was to destroy the Don crossings at 
Rostov.’* 

Hitler’s intentions met with opposition not only from the Chief of the Army 
General Staff, who would have preferred a thrust against Stalingrad on both 
sides of the lower course of the river to this ‘meaningless concentration on 
the north bank of the Don at Rostov’.”*> He did not, however, get his view 
accepted at the Ftthrer conference of 17 July. Very serious misgivings about 
the feasibility of the encirclement operation ordered by Hitler were voiced 
also by the commanders of Army Group A and, more particularly, the Ruoff 
Group, who realized that it would hardly be possible to prevent ‘an escape of 


73 Richtlinien des Fiihrers, 17 July 1942 (as n. 62). 

™ Ibid. See also teletype OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IS/A) to H.Gr. A, 17 July 1942, BA-MA 
RH 2/431. 

75 Halder, Diaries, 18 July 1942. Halder considered the concentration of forces against Rostov 
‘meaningless’ mainly because he continued to regard Stalingrad as the next point of main effort of 
the German offensive. Hitler, however, no longer shared this view. Halder’s postwar speculation— 
that Hitler subsequently decided to switch the point of main effort towards the Caucasus in order 
to make his earlier concentration at Rostov, criticized by the General Staff as a mistaken decision, 
seem justified in retrospect—lacks all foundation. See Halder’s letter to the Historical Division of 
g Dec. 1954, annexe ‘Einzelbetrachtungen’, BA-MA N 220/t102, fo. 10. 
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major enemy forces via Rostov’.’”° More than that: Hitler’s directive seemed 
to them positively to encourage a further withdrawal of the enemy, as it vetoed 
a long-prepared attack by the ‘Kirchner group’ from the Golodaevka area 
(Kuybyshevo) and instead called for regroupings which would take several 
days. Besides, there was concern in the Ruoff Group HQ about the success 
of the operation, given the strength of the ‘fortress Rostov’, the difficulties 
of terrain, and the poor overall condition of several rather battle-weary and 
scarcely mobile formations.’” Although Field Marshal List fully shared these 
concerns, and even found sympathy for them in the Army High Command, all 
efforts to get Hitler’s orders revised proved vain.’*® Thus, while the northern 
wing of the Ruoff Group was wheeling south in pursuit of the enemy across 
the Rovenki-Kamensk line, Kirchner’s and Wetzel’s formations mounted the 
attack on Rostov on 21 July. Although it was started under extreme time 
pressure, the attack, as had been feared, came too late and made contact only 
with the rearguard of the rapidly disengaging enemy. Thus, in conjunction 
with the First and parts of the Fourth Armoured Army, Rostov was taken on 


76 A.Gr. Ruoff, Chef GenSt/Ia No. 2790/42 g.Kdos., record of conference at Artemovsk on 16 
July 1942, BA-MA RH 20-17/126; on the same lines see Halder, Diaries, 19 July 1942. 

77” A.Gr. Ruoff, Chef GenSt, 17 July, BA-MA 20-17/125. 

78 See teletype OKH GenStdH, Op.Abt. IS/A, No. 420 504/42 g.Kdos./Chefs., 17 July 1942, 
to H.Gr. A, BA-MA RH 2/431. 
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23 July and the southern bank of the Don occupied the following day. Yet the 
real objective of the enterprise was once again not achieved. 

In one respect, however, Halder obtained from Hitler a concession allowing 
for his dissenting assessment of the situation. Amending his directives of the 
previous day, Hitler on 18 July accepted Halder’s proposal that crossings of 
the Don be forced on a broader front, i.e. also east of the Donets debouchment, 
the main effort being at Tsimlyanskaya. To the extent that Army Group A had 
to provide for this purpose some of its formations (three armoured divisions 
and one motorized infantry division) originally earmarked for its direct assault 
on Rostov, Halder’s proposal mitigated some of the earlier distortions of the 
attacking forces. Moreover, in the longer term Halder expected some relief 
for the impending offensive against Stalingrad, whose capture (‘by a swift 
bold stroke’) was now to be the task solely of the Sixth Army—which, though 
reinforced by XIV Armoured Corps and LI Corps, was still too weak.”° 

Regardless of such compromises on questions of detail, Hitler’s decision to 
split the campaign into two partial offensives, parallel in time but divergent in 
direction, was irrevocable. This was definitively proved by Directive No. 45 of 
23 July, the day Rostov was captured. Proceeding from the factually incorrect 
statements that ‘the broad objectives outlined . . . for the southern flank of the 
eastern front have largely been achieved’ and that ‘only weak enemy forces’ had 
escaped encirclement, Hitler once more defined his priorities for the further 
conduct of operations. The point of main effort, accordingly, was to be with 
Army Group A (code-name ‘Edelweiss’), which was given the task of first 
destroying the enemy formations which had escaped south across the Don, 
and next—in conjunction with the remnants of Eleventh Army held ready 
for Operation Bliicher—of occupying ‘the entire eastern coastline of the Black 
Sea, thereby eliminating the Black Sea ports and the enemy Black Sea Fleet’.*° 
Alongside this thrust aiming at Batumi, by means of which the Black Sea was 
to be gained as a secure supply-route, another force, consisting of mountain 
and light infantry divisions, was to force a crossing of the Kuban and occupy 
the high ground around Maykop and Armavir, as well as, in a further advance, 
the passes of the western Caucasus. Finally, a third force, ‘composed chiefly of 
fast-moving formations’, was to ‘give flank cover in the east, and capture the 
Groznyy area. Detachments will block the military road between Ossetia and 
Groznyy, if possible at the top of the passes’, in order subsequently to penetrate 
to Baku along the Caspian Sea. Occupation of the passes—though Hitler hinted 
at this only verbally*'—was to create the prerequisite of a subsequent ‘thrust 
by a few motorized expeditionary corps via Persia and Iraq to Mesopotamia’. 

Orders for Army Group B remained basically unchanged. It was to cover 
the southern operation by establishing a defence along the Don, ‘to smash 


7 Halder, Diaries, 18 July 1942; Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 83-4, MGFA, 
Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 

8° Directive No. 45, 23 July 1942, Hitler’s War Directives. 

*! Handwritten minute by Vice-Adm. Krancke, 22 (? July) 1942, BA-MA RM 7/990. 
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the enemy forces concentrated’ at Stalingrad (Hitler now demanded that ‘the 
city itself be occupied’), and to block land communications between the Don 
and the Volga. Subsequently—and this was a new aspect—its mobile for- 
mations were to advance along the Volga to Astrakhan, blocking the main 
arm of the Volga there as well (code-name ‘Fischreiher’ [Heron]).*? By this 
synchronization—first hinted at in Hitler’s order of 13 July and now finalized— 
of what had originally been planned as the consecutive third and fourth phases 
of the summer campaign, Hitler had abandoned a vital basic principle of the 
original operational plan, as laid down in his Directive No. 41 of 5 April. 
Yet the serious flaws of the new plan were only too obvious to the military 
eye. The splitting of the operation into two partial offensives diverging at a 
right angle would be likely to produce a dramatic deterioration of the ratio 
between territorial gain and input of forces. A genuine creation of a point of 
main effort, as intended by Hitler for Army Group A, was no longer possible 
without an excessive weakening of Army Group B, which was to cover the 
operation towards the north and north-east. Conversely, because of the am- 
bitious objectives of Army Group A, Army Group B could no longer receive 
reinforcements on the scale which would have been necessary to cover the Don 
flank and the attack on Stalingrad, not to mention the envisaged advance to 
Astrakhan. 

If, therefore, both army groups were too weak to discharge the tasks assigned 
to them, the same was true of the Luftwaffe. On the one hand, the Luftwaffe 
was to ensure ‘the early destruction of the city of Stalingrad’, make occasional 
air raids on Astrakhan, and obstruct shipping on the Volga by laying mines, 
while on the other it was supposed to support the advance to the Black Sea 
coast, engage the Soviet Black Sea Fleet in co-operation with the German navy, 
and play a part in the advance via Groznyy to Baku.** The need to cope, more 
or less simultaneously, with all these tasks inevitably prevented the Luftwaffe 
from creating an effective point of main effort and resulted in a dissipation of 
its strength. 

Equally serious were the consequences in the logistical area. With regard 
to motor fuel, supplies of which had often enough dwindled to the absolute 
minimum level possible, there could be no thought of supplying the two at- 
tacking wedges equally, if only because of available transport capacities. The 
quartermaster-general therefore saw no other way—given Hitler’s priorities— 
than to make some 1,500 tonnes of additional transport space available to 
Army Group A. This meant that entire convoys of trucks which had been 
supplying Sixth Army with fuel by shuttling to and from the railheads were 
switched to Army Group A. Seriously impaired in its mobility and strik- 
ing power, Sixth Army remained bogged down for eight days, giving the 


82 Directive No. 45 (as n. 80). 
83 Ibid.: ‘In view of the decisive importance of the Caucasian oilfields for the further prosecution 
of the war’ the oilfields, tank farms, and transshipment ports should be spared as far as possible. 
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enemy further time to strengthen his defences in the approaches to Stalin- 
grad.** 

Fully aware of all these problems, Halder earnestly, though unsuccessfully, 
pleaded that the offensive be initially concentrated on the general area of 
Stalingrad and that the advance to the Caucasus be postponed until it could be 
executed with a free rear and a secure flank. The funnel-shaped widening of the 
front towards the east was bound, in the opinion of the Army High Command, 
to result in an overextension of the front lines and excessive demands on the 
armies of Germany’s allies, which were now engaged in covering the Don 
position; such demands might be justifiable if the enemy did not attack. But 
this, in the opinion of the Chief of the Army General Staff, was an unfounded 
hope in view of already perceptible Soviet troop concentrations both in the 
wider area of Stalingrad and in the southern Caucasus.** With no support 
from Keitel and, at best, timid support from Jodl,*° Halder’s dissenting ideas 
had no other effect than to renew, at the Ftihrer’s new Headquarters,*” those 
wearying arguments which had been poisoning the atmosphere during the 
previous winter. Just as then, Hitler’s raving fits, accompanied by ‘the gravest 
reproaches against the General Staff’ —now repeatedly recorded by Halder**— 
signalled the beginning of a ‘crisis among the generals’,*’ this time extending 
over months, and only settled by the elimination of some of the most notable 
representatives of the traditional military élite. 

Because of the grave consequences of the development of this conflict, it is 
appropriate to deal once more with its factual origin, namely Hitler’s unmis- 
takable inclination, from the time of the Army High Command directive of 11 
July, to revise the original plan of the operation. 

Hitler’s decisions in the high summer of 1942, which ran counter to any 
rational considerations—and not merely in retrospect—have been generally 
interpreted as a striking illustration of ultimately dilettantic command ideas. 
This is correct in the sense that Hitler’s decision to split the offensive in two 
was in fact based on an exceedingly unsound judgement (by professional stan- 
dards) of the two sides’ ratio of strength. “The chronic tendency to underrate 
the enemy capabilities —Halder confided to his diary—‘is gradually assuming 
grotesque proportions and develops into a positive danger. The situation is 
getting more and more intolerable. There is no room for any serious work. 
This “leadership”, so-called, is characterized by pathological reacting to the 
impressions of the moment and a total lack of understanding of the command 

8+ See Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 103, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i; 
Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 178-9, ibid., Studie T-14. 

85 See Halder, Hitler as War Lord, 56-7. 

8° See Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 259; on the Keitel/Jodl—Halder relationship generally, from 
the Chief of the General Staff’s viewpoint, see Schall-Riaucour, Aufstand, 132 ff. 

87 On 16 July the Fihrerhauptquartier was moved from Rastenburg to the Ukraine, near 
Vinnitsa (code-name ‘Werwolf’ [Werewolf], likewise OKH. A vivid impression of the atmosphere 
at the new headquarters is conveyed in Felix Hartlaub’s book of reminiscences, Im Sperrkreis, 


117-210. 88 First on 23 July 1942: see Halder, Diaries. 
8° See Stumpf, Wehrmacht-Elite, 315 ff. 
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machinery and its possibilities.’°? Throughout the spring, Hitler’s optimistic 
belief that the Red Army was on the point of collapse had been officially shared 
by Wehrmacht and Army High Command circles. But whereas a markedly 
more cautious assessment had been gaining ground in the Army General Staff 
since the German recapture of the initiative in May—June, Hitler’s optimism 
had taken on a life of its own. While Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost in its situ- 
ation report of 28 June had warned that, in contrast to 1941, the enemy might 
succeed ‘in evading annihilation with a substantial portion of his forces’,*! 
Hitler simultaneously felt reassured in his impression ‘that, compared to the 
previous year, Russian resistance has become much weaker’. Euphoric about 
the German victories in the Crimea and at Kharkov, he believed as early as 
the week before the start of the key operation that this would probably be 
accomplished ‘more easily and speedily’ than assumed. More than that: he 
then even thought it possible that ‘in certain circumstances’ a few armoured 
formations might be withdrawn from the southern sector to enable attacks to 
be launched by Army Group Centre as well (‘Jumping-off position for a later 
operation against Moscow’).”’ As his letter to Mussolini reveals,°? he was even 
toying once more with the idea that a successful offensive in the east might 
‘contribute to the fall of the entire eastern structure of the British Empire’. 
The exceedingly smooth, and on the surface indeed very successful, advance 
of the German armies after 28 July confirmed Hitler in his obsessive tendency 
boundlessly to overrate German possibilities and underrate the enemy’s ca- 
pabilities. The gulf between Hitler’s situation assessment on the one side and 
those of his Chief of the General Staff on the other was widening more and 
more conspicuously. Whereas Halder, to the extent that the German advance 
was gaining ground, became increasingly convinced of the inevitability of a 
great decisive battle, Hitler, certainly from the middle of July, no longer be- 
lieved in such a battle, viewing the further development primarily as a pursuit. 
Small wonder, therefore, that his thoughts were turning again to more distant 
objectives—Leningrad and Kadalaksha in the north, and Mesopotamia in the 
south. Thus, once the depressing effects of the winter months were overcome, 
Hitler again displayed that dangerous bent towards erratic behaviour which 
he had repeatedly shown in earlier phases of the war, especially at moments of 
euphoria.”* 

Equally important, however, is another aspect, leading beyond the argu- 
ment of dilettantism. This was the fact that, unlike the General Staff, Hitler 
made his decisions not primarily on the grounds of operational desirability, 
but in the light of the (assumed) requirements of the overall conduct of the 
war. From this point of view Hitler’s fatefully mistaken decision, while not 

°° Halder, Diaries, 23 July 1942. 

°! Fremde Heere Ost (Ia), No. 3289/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 28 June 1942, Gedanken uber die 
vermutliche Kampfkraft der sowjetrussischen Armee bei Winterbeginn 1942, BA-MA RH 2/932. 

° KTB OKW ii/1. 448 (25 June 1942), also ibid. 445 (24 June 1942). 


°> The letter, dated 22 June 1942, is published in Reuth, Entscheidung, 250-1. 
°4 See Creveld, ‘Warlord Hitler’, 69. 
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making operational sense, gains at least some psychological plausibility. In 
terms of overall strategy the main concern of Hitler the war lord was growing 
pressure of time. During the weeks just before and after the launch of the main 
operation in the east he was more than ever afraid of missing the dangerous 
‘time window’ between the failure of his blitzkrieg strategy and the resulting 
need to reorganize for a prolonged war before the opening of a second front 
in the west.°> The signs that such a step was impending had been increas- 
ing since Molotov’s visit to London and Washington in May and June. The 
communiqué then published seems, with its apparent unambiguity (‘creat- 
ing a second front in Europe in 1942’),*° to have disquieted Hitler. Another 
suspicious fact was that during the following weeks the Soviet press and pro- 
paganda made great play of the alleged consensus of the Allies on the need for 
a second front before the year was out.’ Unaware of the Allies’ postponement 
of plans for an invasion, he thought that the likelihood of an early landing in 
Norway, Holland, or France increased in proportion to the extent of German 
successes in the east. The Anglo-American powers, Hitler correctly calculated 
(though overestimating the German successes), could not tolerate a collapse 
of the Red Army. And whether they could accept the loss of the Caucasian 
oilfields—equally important to the German and the Soviet war efforts—was 
at least questionable. At any rate, to Hitler the timespan before the western 
powers intervened on the Continent appeared to be shortening to the extent 
that the fortunes of war in the east were swinging towards Germany.** “The 
rapid and great successes in the east’, Hitler explained in an order of g July,’ 
‘could face Britain with the alternative of either executing a major landing 
at once to establish a second front or losing Soviet Russia as a political and 
military factor.’ The high degree of nervousness of the dictator, who liked to 
present himself as unshakable, during those weeks emerges from the fact that 
he gave orders at once for the transfer of a number of strong SS divisions 
(‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’, ‘Das Reich’) to the Commander West, as well 
as for the immediate raising of the ‘Walktire II’ formations. A mere two weeks 
later he also ordered—against Jodl’s and Halder’s intentions—that prepara- 
tions be made for the transportation of the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Division to 
the west.'°° At the same time all German diplomatic missions abroad were 
notified that their most important task was the transmission of all reports on 


°5 See sects. L.11.1(c) at n. 62, I.11.1(d) at n. 107, VI.1x at n. 7 of the present volume. 

°° FRUS (1942), iil. 593-4. 

°7 In this context see e.g. Molotov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet on 18 June 1942, published 
in Soviet War News, 288 (20 June 1942); see also Werth, Russia at War, 353-4. 

°§ See also Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 259. 

°° Teletype OKW/WESt No. 551 213/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 9 July 1942, published in KTB OKW 
ii/2. 1280-1. 

100 See Directive No. 45, sect. II/A, 1 (asn. 80). Hitler’s wish to have most up-to-date formations 
available also in the west stemmed from his mistrust of France. In the event of an initially successful 
major Anglo-American landing he feared large-scale acts of sabotage, as well as disturbances (in 
the unoccupied part); see minute Vice-Adm. Krancke for C/Skl, 22 (?) July 1942, BA-MA RM 
7/999. 
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possible British or American intentions of invasion.'®' In addition, diplomatic 
channels!” were to be used for a targeted press policy’®? and other propaganda 
tricks'* to create in Britain the discouraging impression that Germany was 
prepared for all eventualities in the west. 

How seriously Hitler viewed the situation is proved by his decision at about 
that time to have the Channel and Atlantic coast—regardless of any necessary 
drawing on the Wehrmacht’s last fuel supplies'°°—developed into an ‘unas- 
sailable fortress’.'°° He wished, as he declared to Speer, Keitel, Buhle, and the 
general of sappers and fortifications concerned, Jacob, ‘at all costs to avoid the 
establishment of a second front’. There could be ‘only one fighting front’, be- 
yond that there could be only a weakly held defensive front. The Wehrmacht’s 
engagement against both Czechoslovakia and Poland had met that condition; 
now, for the duration of the war in the east, the west would have to manage 
‘with slight forces’: ‘Russia is not yet wiped out, Britain could cause us dif- 
ficulties at critical hours.’ Construction of the Atlantic Wall, Hitler hoped, 
would not only help to deter the British from seizing such an opportunity, but 
would also lend him that ‘deep inner assurance in the disposition of forces’ 
which was indispensable to his great decisions.'°’ 

But all these were only makeshift measures which did not diminish the 
need for what mattered most in this situation of (apparently) increased time 
pressure—the earliest possible conquest of the Caucasian oil as the real stra- 
tegic objective of the current operation, combined with the hope that it would 
then be possible to bring that operation to a provisional conclusion which 
would permit further forces to be freed. Just that, Hitler hoped, would be 
more quickly achieved by simultaneous operations against the Volga and the 
Caucasus than by the staggered offensive envisaged in Directive No. 41. Be- 
sides, Hitler no doubt reflected, nothing would change in regard to the urgent 
need for the earliest possible seizure of the oil wells if the establishment of 
a second front in Europe were delayed until 1943, seeing that a number of 


0! Circular decree of Reich foreign minister, 29 June 1942, ADAP E iii. 75 (doc. 46). 

‘2 Tt was not fortuitous that on 14 Aug. Hitler, on the departure of the Bulgarian minister 
Draganoff (who was being transferred to Madrid), once more gave him a detailed, and vastly 
exaggerated, account of the defensive preparations being made in the west. There was talk of 42 
(instead of 29) combat-ready divisions, and of the fact that the Americans, if they ever landed in 
Europe, would find ‘not an emaciated German army as in 1918’, but ‘the best of fighting troops 
existing anywhere’; Staatsmdnner, ii. 99-100. 

103 Tn this connection see Goebbels’s leader ‘Auch der Versuch ist strafbar’ [Even the attempt 
is punishable] in Das Reich (2 Aug. 1942), as well as his instructions to the press of e.g. 18 July, 28 
July, and 2 Aug. 1942, in Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg?, 262-3, 266-7, and The Secret Conferences 
of Dr. Goebbels, 264-5. 

104 One suggestion, for instance, was to launch an interview with Hitler into the international 
press; see Picker, Hitler’s Table Talk, 18 July 1942. 

105 See Chef WiAmt, KTB, 21 and 24 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 10/169, fos. 1117, 1124-5. 

16 Gen d Pi u. Fest beim ObdH, 14 Aug. 1942, Niederschrift tiber die Besprechung beim 
Fuhrer tiber den Atlantikwall am 13. August 1942, IfZ, MA-265, fos. 1ogo-1. 

07 Tbid. See also 1. Skl, KTB, pt. a, 17 Aug. 1942, Lagebesprechung beim Chef Skl, Ziff. 6, 
BA-MA RM 7/39. On the background of Atlantic Wall planning see Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 
21 ff. 
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precious months would elapse anyway between the military conquest of the 
oilfields and their economic utilization.'°* 

The eventual failure of both the Caucasus and the Stalingrad enterprise 
resulted, after the war, in Hitler’s undoubted operational and strategic mistakes 
during the summer of 1942 being presented in a particularly glaring light, with 
an occasional exaggeration of the facts. Thus Halder, in his study ‘Hitler as a 
War Lord’, intended for a broad public, creates the impression that Hitler’s 
order in July to move the armoured formations south across the Don had been 
‘something completely new’. The thrust into the Caucasus, he argues, had 
thus been ‘a new assignment’, instead of the ‘one single operation directed 
uniformly to the east and with its main weight towards Stalingrad, which 
moreover, as far as the south was concerned, merely needed sealing off’, as 
prepared by the Army General Staff.'°? The Caucasus and its oil wells, Halder 
observed elsewhere,'!® had certainly been Hitler’s personal main objective, but 
not that of the military practitioners. Besides, Hitler ‘in his verbose and often 
contradictory expositions .. . did not always emphasize what seemed most 
important to him clearly enough and unambiguously enough’. 

These are surprising remarks. Not only had Hitler himself repeatedly 
adopted an entirely unambiguous stance on the question of the Caucasian 
oil (‘If I do not get the oil from Maykop and Groznyy I must end this war’'"’), 
but this goal, as shown earlier in the present volume, had been at the centre of 
all, including operational, considerations of the German staffs and agencies at 
least since the beginning of the year. Even State Secretary von Weizsicker—an 
outsider, though a well-informed observer and a man in close contact with 
Halder and operational planning in the Army High Command—knew of the 
impending ‘campaign for oil’ about the middle of January, and in a letter to 
the Chief of the General Staff rejoiced that the ‘seizure of Baku would be a 
body-blow to the Russians, as it is their main source of oil. On no account 
should there be a military weakening.’''’ A few weeks later Halder negotiated 
with the Naval War Staff about safeguarding the maritime supply-routes of the 
troops and explained to the Army Group South chief of staff the main features 
of Hitler’s offensive intentions, including a ‘thrust to Maykop, to be launched 
from the area of First Armoured Army’.''? Entirely on these lines—and this is 


108 As early as Oct. 1941 Hitler had observed to Count Ciano that restoration of the oilfields 
would probably take six to eight months: Staatsmdnner, i. 630. 

109 Halder, Hitler as War Lord, 55; see also Schall-Riaucour, Aufstand, 174; Liddell Hart, The 
Other Side of the Hill, 310 ff.—who was encouraged by Halder’s misleading data to engage in 
unrealistic speculations on Hitler’s objectives. 

"10 Halder’s letter to the Historical Division, 9 Dec. 1954, annexe ‘Einzelbemerkungen’ (on G. E. 
Blau, The German Campaign in Russia, pt. 111), BA-MA N 220/102, fo. 9. In an interview on 
14 Sept. 1949 on ‘Wichtige Entscheidungen der Schlacht in RuBland 1941/42’, Halder expressed 
himself in similar terms: MGFA, Studie C-067a, 7. 

"1! See IMT vii. 260 (Paulus’s testimony). 

"2 Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 285 (14 Jan. 1942), 286 (16 Jan. 1942). 

"3 See ‘Ftthrer Conferences’, 9 Feb. 1942; minute of Army Group South’s chief of staff, 14 
Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 1/237, fo. 276. 
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the decisive piece of evidence—Directive No. 41 laid down the ‘seizure of the 
Caucasus front’ as the true objective of the main operation. The hoped-for an- 
nihilation of the enemy on the near side of the Don was viewed, in this context, 
merely as a prerequisite (albeit crucial) ‘in order then to secure the Caucasus 
oilfields and the passes through the Caucasus mountains themselves’ .''* 

Given this entirely unambiguous set of orders, misunderstandings were 
scarcely possible. A more likely interpretation, therefore, is probably one also 
hinted at by Halder, according to which the army command regarded the 
Caucasus operation, at least in terms of its timing, as a ‘possibly necessary 
but not very desirable diversion’''*—an attitude which makes Hitler’s later 
accusations that the Chief of the Army General Staff had foiled his directives 
and intentions seem not entirely unjustified. If Halder explains this attitude 
by pointing out that ‘the German operational command, on the basis of their 
education’ had seen their task ‘in the annihilation of the enemy’s vital armed 
forces, and not in the possession of oil wells’, then this once more confirms—in 
contrast to Hitler—the General Staff's understanding of the conduct of the 
war in a much narrower, purely operational, sense, in line with the tradition of 
Schlieffen’s ‘battle of annihilation’.''® 


4. DEVELOPMENTS ON THE SECONDARY FRONTS 


(a) The Leningrad Question and the Situation on the Northern Sector 
(See Maps VI.1v.4-5) 


Hitler’s hopes, confirmed by the initial successes of Operation Blue in July, 
of attaining his strategic objectives in the east in sufficient time to be ready 
for any eventualities in the west also gave fresh encouragement—as proved 
by the transfer of the Eleventh Army—to his plans for the northern wing of 
the eastern front. To bring about the fall of Leningrad and establish a land 
link with the Finns was after all, along with the occupation of Ingermanland, 
one of the principal objectives of the summer listed in Directive No. 41 of 5 
April,''’ although, as Hitler even then had to admit to Colonel-General von 
Kichler, the commander of Army Group North, it would not be possible to 
make any additional forces available for the implementation of that task.'!® As 
a matter of fact, the Leningrad problem was of more than purely operational 
importance to the German conduct of the war. The fall of the ancient Rus- 
sian capital and cradle of the October Revolution, quite apart from ensuring 
complete command of the Baltic, would be an incomparable success in terms 


4 Directive No. 41, sects. I and II/C, Hitler’s War Directives. 

"5 For this and the following quote see n. 110. 

"6 Liddell Hart, The Other Side of the Hill, 297, reports that Gen. Blumentritt, the Deputy 
Chief of the Army General Staff, when asked about the justification of the economic objectives of 
the campaign in the east in 1942, replied ‘that he did not know about that, as he was not acquainted 
with the economic side of the war’. "7 Directive No. 41, Hitler’s War Directives. 


"8 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 13 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 III/181. 
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of prestige.''? Moreover, in 1942 the Leningrad issue was the linchpin of Ger- 
many’s political and military relations with its Finnish brother-in-arms; its 
resolution was a prerequisite of any Finnish participation in an advance to the 
Murmansk railway (‘Lachsfang’ [Salmon catch]) and to the White Sea; the 
objective of that operation—a logical companion piece of German intentions 
in the Caucasian region—was also the cutting of the Allies’ northern supply- 
route, which carried some 40 per cent of all supplies shipped to the Soviet 
Union.'”° 

Small wonder, therefore, that Hitler, encouraged by the successful capture 
of Sevastopol and the rapid gain of ground on the southern wing of the east- 
ern front, soon succumbed to the tempting thought of a renewed offensive 
against Leningrad. Since roughly the middle of July, all other operational in- 
tentions were of gradually diminishing interest to Hitler—even though von 
Kichler, summoned to the Ftihrer’s Headquarters on 30 June on the occasion 
of his promotion to field marshal, had just submitted to him a whole string 
of proposals. Ktichler attached particular importance to a broadening of the 
land bridge to II Corps at Demyansk (whose withdrawal Hitler had vetoed on 
4 May); secondly he favoured a long-planned and repeatedly postponed at- 
tack on Ostashkov to establish a link between Army Groups North (Sixteenth 
Army) and Centre (Ninth Army); and thirdly he called for a clearing up of the 
situation at Pogostye, in order to narrow down what looked like a potential 
deployment area for a Soviet relief offensive. In addition, Ktchler proposed 
the liquidation of a still existing enemy bridgehead on the Volkhoy, as well as 
the occupation—already demanded in the Army High Command directive of 
12 February'?'—of Ingermanland, 1.e. the Oranienbaum bridgehead.'? 

Preparations for this last-named enterprise (code-name ‘Bettelstab’ [Beg- 
gar’s Staff]), scheduled for the first half of September, had already been or- 
dered by Eighteenth Army (Lindemann) on 21 June, but had to be suspended a 
month later when the Army High Command, ina directive of 19 July, had unex- 
pectedly given priority to the capture of Leningrad (Operation ‘Feuerzauber’ 
[Fire Magic]).'?? The following week the Army Group Command submitted 
its plans for the execution of this attack, planned for the beginning of Septem- 
ber.'** These envisaged a thrust from the south, from the Kolpino—Pushkin 
area, initially as far as the outskirts of Leningrad, in order subsequently, by 
wheeling east across the Neva, to achieve a tight encirclement of the city. The 
forces calculated by Ktichler’s staff to be necessary for this operation totalled 
ten infantry and two armoured divisions, of which the army group on its own— 


"9 See Hitler, Monologe, 392 (6 Sept. 1942). 

0 See sect. [V.11.1(e) at n. 82 (Boog). "! KTB OKW i. 1095 (doc. 115). 

"2 Ibid. ii/1. 460-1 (30 June 1942); H.Gr. Nord/Ia KTB, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/ 
183. 

3 Hillgruber, Introduction to KTB OKW ii. 77; Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Ringen um die 
Behauptung, 318, MGFA, Studie P-114a, pt. 2. 

"4 Thus Hitler in his Directive No. 45, 23 July 1942 (Hitler’s War Directives). The army group 
worked on the assumption of the attack being opened on ro Sept. 
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allowing for the operation against Pogostye (‘Moorbrand’ [Heath Fire]), which 
it believed had to be executed beforehand—would be able to provide only a 
total of three divisions, including the Spanish ‘Blue Division’.'?*> The army 
group, moreover, believed that a greatly reinforced involvement of Air Fleet 1 
was necessary, and participation by the Finnish army desirable.'*® 

It was soon realized that strength and timing would be the crucial handicaps 
of further planning. Hopes of participation by Finnish formations over the 
next few weeks appeared to be increasingly unrealistic.'?” Nor was it possible 
to make German forces available on the scale demanded by the Army Group 
Command. All that Hitler could promise Ktichler were five additional divisions 
from the establishment of Eleventh Army, but these had first to be brought up 
nearly 2,000 kilometres from the Crimea. On the other hand, he promised to 
provide heavy and super-heavy artillery on a massive scale not seen since the 
fighting at Verdun a quarter-century previously.'** The capture of Leningrad 
was obviously to follow the model of Sevastopol—i.e. a battle to be decided 
not by the number of men but by material. The task, as Hitler repeatedly 
tried to persuade Kiichler, would be even easier than the capture of Sevastopol 
because of the more favourable terrain. The most important thing, however, 
was to avoid house-to-house fighting; instead, ‘the world’s greatest fireworks 
[were to] be unleashed in closest co-operation with the Luftwaffe, in order 
to destroy all major factories and administrative and command centres at one 
blow’.'?° 

Not only Ktichler, but also Manstein, whom Hitler on 21 August, in response 
to a suggestion by Jodl,'*° had put in charge of the Leningrad operation— 
meanwhile renamed ‘Nordlicht’ [Northern Lights]'*’—doubted that the ar- 
tillery bombardment would be as effective as Hitler expected, especially as 
the field marshal had no faith in ‘any terror effect on the Russians’. ‘It would 
probably be best’, he observed to Kiichler, ‘to encircle the city and let the 
defenders as well as the inhabitants starve to death.’'*? Misgivings of a dif- 
ferent kind concerning the plan of the offensive were uttered by Keitel and 
Halder, who thought that the attack by the divisions was ‘not frontal enough’ 
and therefore feared ‘a continuous threat to the northern flank’.'** It is inter- 
esting that the misgivings of all the military advisers were confined to purely 
professional aspects. Jodl, Halder, and the field marshals appeared to have no 
objection to Hitler’s demand for the total destruction of an ancient European 


25 See Kleinfeld and Tambs, Spanish Legion, ch. 1x. 

6 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 26 July 1942, BA-MA RH 109 III/184; Hillgruber, ‘Nordlicht’, 277-8. 

"7 'This was definitively shown by an exchange of letters between Keitel and Mannerheim, 
30 Aug.—4 Sept. 1942; see Erfurth, Finnischer Krieg, 117 ff.; Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 
157-8. ?8 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 8 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 III/18s5. 

° Tbhid., 23 Aug. 1942. 80 Asn. 128. 

8! KTB OKW ii/t1. 618 (21 Aug. 1942). At the same time, Richthofen, commanding Air Fleet 
4, Was to assume command of the air war against Leningrad. 

'82 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 28 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/185. Hillgruber (‘Nordlicht’) uses 
the weaker term ‘starve’. 

'83 H.Gr. Nord, KTB, ibid., 23 Aug. 1942; KTB OKW ii/1. 628-9 (23 Aug. 1942). 
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Map VI.1v.3. Development of the Situation on the Central Sector, 
30 July-25 August 1942 
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cultural metropolis or its population.'** Yet Hitler’s ‘firm decision’, ever since 
the beginning of the war in Russia, to have Leningrad (and indeed Moscow) 
‘levelled’'3* had once more been specifically spelt out in Hitler’s detailed con- 
versations with Ktichler and Manstein on 23 and 24 August: the attack on 
Leningrad, Hitler said to the commander of Army Group North, must be 
‘brought in line with the destruction of the city. It would be desirable to 
include the destruction of the city already in the preparations.’'*° No less ex- 
plicit was the instruction given to Manstein: ‘Phase 1: enclose Leningrad and 
seek link-up with the Finns; Phase 2: occupy Leningrad and level it to the 
ground.’'%” 

The monstrous nature of the German intentions regarding Leningrad and 
the fact of their subsequent failure raise the question of how realistic it had been 
to expect to achieve in 1942 what had proved impossible, under generally more 
favourable circumstances, in the previous year. Certainly living conditions and 
defence preparations in the beleaguered city had begun, after the indescribable 
experiences of the winter months,'** to improve with the onset of the warmer 
season. A circumstance that worked in favour of the defenders was that the 
Germans abandoned the idea of a close encirclement of the city, especially 
since the relative weakness of Air Fleet 1 and the shortage of heavy long-range 
artillery ruled out any effective action against the city from the long-congealed 
German front.'*? In these conditions the Russian authorities in conjunction 
with the command of the Leningrad Front succeeded in achieving a certain 
restabilization of the infrastructure vital to the city’s survival. Thanks to sup- 
ply transports across Lake Ladoga, first by ice road and later by ship, food 
supplies and stocks of armaments and fuel gradually improved; in June a fuel 
pipeline laid between the eastern and western shore of Shlisselburg Bay went 
into operation. Water and power supplies, as well as basic medical services, 
were re-established; a growing number of people could again be employed 
on fortification and other defence tasks.'*° Mass evacuation, mainly of chil- 
dren, women, and the old and sick, had begun early in the year. By the end 
of April approximately half a million people had been taken out of the city, 
and during the following months, until November, the rate of evacuation was 
hardly less.'*’ These measures, combined with the mass deaths—at least until 


‘34 Raeder was the only one to voice reservations about total destruction of the Leningrad 


shipbuilding yards: see ‘Fiihrer Conferences’, 26 Aug. 1942. There had been earlier occasions 
when demands by the Naval War Staff for infrastructural installations vital to the navy to be spared 
were rejected by OK W as incompatible with the ‘basic line of procedure against Petersburg’. See 
letter 1. Skl/Ia to Gruppe Nord/MVO H.Gr. Nord, 29 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/1014. 

85° Halder, Diaries, 8 July 1941; OKW No. 1675/41 g.K. Chefs. WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) to ObdH 
(Op.Abt.), 7 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/1014; see also Dallin, German Rule, 76 ff. 

'86 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 23 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/18s5. 

87 KTB OKW ii/1. 634 (24 Aug. 1942). Manstein does not mention this point in his memoirs. 

138 See Gouré, Siége of Leningrad, ch. 8; Pavlov, Blockade, 144 ff.; as “human documents’ the 
diaries of Inber (Leningrad Diary) and Skrjabin (Leningrader Tagebuch) are to be recommended. 

8° Hillgruber, ‘Nordlicht’, 274. 4° Gouré, Siége of Leningrad, 254 ff. 

1 Pavlov, Blockade, 211; see also Segbers, Sowjetunion, 176-7. According to official Soviet data 
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May—from hunger, cold, and epidemics,'*? roughly halved the population of 
Leningrad during the first six months of the year, to approximately 1.1 mil- 
lion. Simultaneously, hundreds of thousands of new servicemen were brought 
into the pocket to replenish the Leningrad Front and the Red Banner Baltic 
Fleet.'** Hitler certainly realized the danger of that development and gave 
orders—admittedly without lasting effect, given the weakness of the German 
forces—that ‘evacuation be opposed with all means possible, to prevent an 
improvement of food supplies in Leningrad and hence a strengthening of its 
defence capacity’.'** 

On the Soviet side, meanwhile, reflections focused on how the ring around 
Leningrad could be burst open. In the second half of May the Leningrad Front 
Command (Govorov) submitted to Stavka an operations plan, whose basic 
idea was an attack by the Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts on the Shlisselburg— 
Sinyavino—Mga area, held by German troops since the late summer of 1941. 
Though less than 20 kilometres wide, this so-called ‘bottleneck’, with its ex- 
tensive forests, flooded areas, and swamps, represented an exceedingly difficult 
terrain for an attack, especially in frost-free seasons; just because of its ex- 
posed position, it naturally enjoyed the special attention of its well-prepared 
German defenders. Stavka nevertheless authorized the planned offensive, but 
delayed its execution until sufficiently strong attacking forces could be brought 
up;'*> meanwhile Govorov’s Front was merely to endeavour, by pinning-down 
attacks, to avert a new German assault on Lenin’s city.'*° 

This plan succeeded to the extent that it disorganized the German timetable 
for the ‘Nordlicht’ enterprise. Thus Soviet penetrations into the siege ring, 
which at Uritsk gave rise to fears of a breakthrough to Oranienbaum, com- 
pelled the Germans to resort to forces which had been earmarked for the 
‘Moorbrand’ operation against Pogostye in the first half of August. The result 
was that this operation had first to be postponed, and eventually, in the face 
of unmistakable Soviet preparations for an attack at the eastern front of the 
‘bottleneck’, abandoned altogether. '*’ 


(Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 286), nearly 1.75m. people were evacuated from Leningrad 
‘in an organized manner’ between the end of June 1941 and 1 Apr. 1943, though this figure is 
probably exaggerated. 


'® Estimates of the total number of victims of the blockade, excluding military losses and those 
who lost their lives during evacuation, range from 600,000 to 1,000,000. See Salisbury, Leningrad, 
526 ff. Contemporary German reports, presenting on the whole an accurate picture of the situation 
in Leningrad, speak of a million deaths during the winter of 1941-2 alone, with those killed by 
shelling or bombing playing ‘only a subordinate part’: Meldungen aus den besetzten Ostgebieten, 
No. 22, 25 Sept. 1942, BA-MA R 58/222. The discussion in the former Soviet Union about the 
real number of victims of the blockade likewise suggests that earlier official figures (632,000 dead) 
are too low. "3 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 284, 286. 

'™ KTB ORW ii/1. 384 (26 May 1942). 

'45 The offensive started in August was not therefore, in its genesis, a reply to identified German 
offensive intentions—as has often been assumed (see KTB OKW ii/2. 1291, doc. 20b; Manstein, 
Lost Victories, 264)—but was prepared independently of these; see also Bassow, ‘Aufbrechen der 
Blockade’, 36. 6 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 287, 

"7 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 26 July, 3 Aug., 8 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 III/18s5. 
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Much the same happened to that other enterprise in the area of Sixteenth 
Army (Busch), which in Ktichler’s view should also have been accomplished at 
all costs before the beginning of Nordlicht, i.e. the northward broadening of the 
land bridge to II Corps—which still depended on supplies by air'**—between 
Staraya Russa and Demyansk (‘Schlingpflanze’ [Liana]). This attack, likewise 
originally scheduled for the beginning of July, had to be postponed time and 
again, on account of heavy rain, the temporary withdrawal of Luftwaffe forces 
in favour of Army Group Centre (Rzhev), and in particular powerful enemy 
attacks on the Demyansk corridor after 17 July. An enemy offensive opening 
against the land bridge on 10 August once more necessitated the engagement of 
two of the five divisions held ready for Schlingpflanze; at that point the Army 
Group commander was forced to admit that execution of the enterprise in 
the manner intended was out of the question in the foreseeable future.'*? The 
Army Group Command therefore fell back on a makeshift solution, initially 
favoured by Hitler in contrast to Ktichler, which envisaged an attack for the 
widening of the land bridge not towards the north but towards the south.'*° 
This was undoubtedly an easier task, and feasible with smaller forces, although 
it would not eliminate the threat posed to II Corps by the enemy forces east 
of Staraya Russa.'*! This new attack, too, prepared under the code-name 
“Winkelried’, had to be postponed repeatedly over the next few weeks because 
of the battle which had meanwhile flared up south of Lake Ladoga. When it 
was eventually launched, on 27 September, it was rapidly successful against 
an evidently surprised enemy: when it was suspended on 11 October, the land 
bridge had been widened towards the south by some 1o kilometres and the 
front correspondingly shortened (see Map VI.1v.4). 


The main action, however, was elsewhere. On 27 August, after careful prepa- 
ration, there began the Soviet offensive of the Volkhov Front (Meretskov) 
against the eastern front of the ‘bottleneck’ (XX VI Corps); although expected 
(if not accurately pinpointed) by Eighteenth Army Command, it achieved not 
inconsiderable successes during the first two days (see Map VI.iv.5). By the 
beginning of the third day of operations, by which time the offensive was 
noticeably slowing down, the Soviet Eighth Army, forming the first attack- 
ing echelon, had succeded on a width of some 5 kilometres in penetrating 
up to 7 kilometres deep into the German positions as far as the high ground 
of Sinyavino.'** This penetration, which caused ‘very great commotion’ in 
the Ftihrer’s Headquarters,'** was threatening—as Kiichler realized from the 


48 See Morzik, Transportflieger, 121. 

4° Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Ringen um die Behauptung, 315-16, MGFA, Studie P-114a, pt. 2. 

80 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/185. On 23 Aug. Hitler welcomed 
FM Kichler, who had just arrived at his HQ, with the words: ‘That was a weight off my mind 
when I was informed that you are abandoning Operation Schlingpflanze and instead are now 
trying to widen the land bridge to II Corps southwards’ (ibid., 23 Aug. 1942). 

'S! Tbid., 16 Aug. 1942. 152 See Mereckov, Im Dienste, 316-17. 

83 H.Gr. Nord, KTB, 28 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/185. 
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Map VL.iv.4. Operation Winkelried, 27 September—11 October 1942 


beginning—to upset the timetable for Nordlicht, because its repulse was ‘ty- 
ing down substantial forces of infantry and ammunition in a direction which 
until then had not been on the programme of the army group’.'** In fact, 
several of the divisions earmarked for Nordlicht, some of them freshly arriv- 
ing from the Crimea, had to be thrown into the battle during the next few 
days.'** Air support by Air Fleet 1, initially barely available, was increased 
by 29 August to 25 bombers, 25 dive-bombers, and two fighter Gruppen— 
admittedly at the expense of transport flights to Demyansk, now suspended 
for lack of fighter cover.'*® Moreover, the new ‘Tiger’ tanks, highly praised 
by Hitler prior to their going into action, were now being employed, but in 
view of their weight of 55 tonnes proved to be of only very limited use in the 
swampy terrain.'*’ 

When Hitler, dissatisfied with the past conduct of the defensive battle (‘a 
picture of irresolute leadership’'**), put Manstein in command on 4 Septem- 

'4 Tbid., 27 Aug. 1942. Regardless of this, Manstein, in an ‘Operational Order No. 1’ on 31 
Aug. 1942, laid down the details of the execution of Operation Nordlicht. 

'55 These were (until 4 Sept.) the 24th and 170th Inf. Divs., the 5th Mountain and 28th Rifle 
Divisions; see also Halder, Diaries, 30 Aug. 1942. 

86 H_Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 29 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 III/185. 

'S7 Tbid., 29 Aug. 1942. 

88 KTB OKW ii/t. 678 (4 Sept. 1942). 
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H.Gr. Nord 1942, BA-MA RH 19 III/663; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, map vol., map 66. 


Map VLI.1v.5. Operations South of Lake Ladoga between 
the End of August and the Beginning of October 1942 


ber, the Soviet offensive had spent much of its momentum. Neither the em- 
ployment of a second (IV Guards Rifle Corps) nor of a third attacking eche- 
lon (Second Assault Army) brought the Volkhov Front the hoped-for break- 
through; at a depth of 9 kilometres the attack had reached its peak on 5 Septem- 
ber. Simultaneous attempts by a ‘Neva Group’, established from formations of 
the Leningrad Front, to cross the Neva at the western front of the ‘bottleneck’ 
very quickly collapsed under artillery and Luftwaffe fire.'*? “The whole earth 
is trembling under the bomb bursts,’ a Russian captain noted in his diary. ‘It 
seems as if the Germans want to churn everything up with the earth. Ina cease- 
less stream their bomber aircraft come over, dropping bombs, bombs, when 
will there be an end? All round is hell... Ina 2-kilometre strip to the foremost 


189 Mereckov, Im Dienste, 318 ff. 
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line, nothing but corpses, corpses of men and horses. An infernal stench.’'® 


However, a counter-blow struck by Manstein on 10 September from a south- 
easterly direction against the enemy’s penetration wedge likewise proved too 
weak and was abandoned the following day. It was only on 21 September that 
a renewed attack, this time two-sided from the north (121st Infantry Division) 
and south (24th, 132nd, 170th Infantry Divisions) against Gaytolovo, broke 
through and within five days resulted in the sealing off of the enemy penetra- 
tions, whose total of six divisions and six brigades had shrunk to perhaps a 
tenth of their initial strength and scarcely existed other than in name. ‘We are 
cut off,’ noted the above-quoted Russian captain in his diary on 25 September: 
‘no mail, no food, and hardly any ammunition. As for food, we make one daily 
ration do for four days. Today we already feel the results . . . I cannot describe 
the morale as bad, rather as middling.’ And two days later: ‘All the time the 
artillery is hammering the forest, which had been untouched for centuries. It 
has been battered out of recognition. Our native soil is churned up, wounded. 
Everything that adorned it has been shattered and turned to dust... We all 
stand in expectation of annihilation. .. . We are trying to find a way out, like 
a mouse in a trap. But wherever one probes forward, the hole is blocked. One 
slight increase in enemy pressure and all will be overrun.’'*! 

When on 2 October the battle eventually came to an end,’ the enemy, ac- 
cording to German estimates, had lost some 12,000 men taken prisoner alone; 
the number of killed must have been a multiple of that figure. But German 
losses—some 26,000 men killed and wounded'**’—were excessively high, cer- 
tainly too high even to consider the Nordlicht operation. Whereas Hitler at 
the beginning of September, shortly before the Ladoga battle, still tried to 
convince himself and his generals that Leningrad might yet be conquered by a 
massive effort of artillery and Luftwaffe, '** the new Chief of the Army General 
Staff, General Zeitzler, in a directive of 16 October ruled that the attack, so far 
officially described as postponed, was ‘not now to be carried out for the time 
being in the manner intended’.'® 

At the end of the summer it was clear that neither side had achieved its major 
objective on the northern sector: the Germans had not had enough strength 
to take Leningrad, and the Soviets had failed to break through the blockade. 
Yet it would be wrong to speak of a stalemate, considering that time was 
unmistakably working for the Soviet defenders. Weakened though they might 
be at the moment, they still had the greater freedom of action in the medium 

‘6° Capt. Posselenov, Tagebuch, 12 Sept. 1942 (German translation), BA-MA RM 7/999, fo. 
156. ‘ol Tbid., fos. 158 ff. (25-7 Sept. 1942). 

'e2 On the development of the fighting see Manstein, Lost Victories, 265 ff.; Miiller-Hillebrand, 
Das Ringen um die Behauptung, 325-6, MGFA, Studie P-1142, pt. 2. 

'e3 H.Gr. Nord/Ia, KTB, 2 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 109 III/187. 

'e4 See Irving, Hitler’s War, 417-18; also the correspondence between Heusinger and Schulz 
(Eleventh Army chief of staff) of 2-7 Sept, 1942, published in KTB OKW ii/2. 1290 ff. (doc. 20). 

5 OKH GenStdH/Op.Abt (IN), No. 420 826/42 g.Kdos., 16 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/432; 


see also Hillgruber, ‘Nordlicht’, 285 ff. On the change in the post of Chief of the Army General 
Staff see sect. VI.v.3. 
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and long term, even though the orders of the German supreme command 
were suggesting the opposite.'®° The German formations, on the other hand, 
were now bled white and could not, in view of the critical developments at 
more southerly sectors of the front, expect to receive reinforcements; but 
without such reinforcements the ring around Leningrad could not be tightened 
sufficiently to prevent a continual improvement of the city’s defence. This 
was the more disastrous from the German leadership’s point of view as the 
‘festering wound’ of Leningrad was a growing strain on German—Finnish 
relations the longer it existed. The outward stabilization of conditions in the 
north, therefore, represented a substantial reverse for the German conduct 
of the war, which could only have been offset by convincing victories on the 
southern wing of the eastern front. 


(b) The Summer Battle at Rzhev 
(See Map V1.1v.3) 


Unlike the Leningrad area, the front of Army Group Centre had from the 
outset played only a secondary role in the plans for the 1942 summer of- 
fensive,'®’ even though Hitler never entirely dropped the idea of a possible 
resumption of the offensive on the central sector as well.'°? That secondary 
role by no means ruled out locally limited offensives, but invariably their 
objective was merely an improvement in the defensive position. These aims 
had been served by the above-mentioned offensive operations ‘Hanover’ and 
‘Seydlitz’, and they were also served by all further operational plans con- 
sidered for the summer. These included not only the oft-postponed Ninth 
Army advance to Ostashkov (code-name ‘Derfflinger’'®’), but also the of- 
fensive straightening of the frontal arc in the area between Belev and Yukhnov, 
for which two variants were under discussison. The more demanding of these, 
named Operation Orkan [Hurricane] envisaged an attack by the three southerly 
armies of Army Group Centre; this was to annihilate the enemy armies in the 
Sukhinichi-Yukhnov arc in order to gain a shortened permanent position on 
the Oka and south of Belev on the one hand, as well as leading all the way 
to (and including) Kaluga and to the course of the Shanya, on the other. 
To that end a strong striking group of Second Armoured Army (Schmidt) 
was to go into action from the area north and north-west of Bolkhov, and 
a similar striking group of Third Armoured Army (Reinhardt) from the 
area between Ugra and Shanya in the general direction of Kaluga, while 
Fourth Army was, first, to tie down the strongest possible enemy forces in 


'66 e.g. Hitler’s ‘Operationsbefehl No. 1’ of 14 Oct. 1942: ‘The Russians have themselves been 


greatly weakened by the recent fighting and in the winter of 1942-3 will no longer mobilize the 
same strength as during the preceding one’ (KTB OKW ii/2. 1301, doc. 26). 

167 See OKH GenStdH/Op/Abt. (Ia), Aufgaben der Heeresgruppe Mitte im Zusammenhang 
mit der Operation ‘Blau’, 12 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/431. 

18 Seee.g. KTB ORW ii/1. 445, 448 (24, 25 June 1942). 

169 So named after the 17th-cent. Prussian field marshal Georg von Derfflinger. 
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the Sukhinichi arc and, second, to push east south of the Ugra.'”° Such an 
option must have seemed tempting to Hitler, especially with regard to a sub- 
sequent resumption of the offensive against Moscow; nevertheless, realizing 
his own lack of strength, he rejected it on 9 July in favour of a less ambi- 
tious solution with a similar objective. The central idea of this operation, 
named ‘Wirbelwind’ [Whirlwind] and scheduled before the above-mentioned 
Derfflinger enterprise, was a pincer attack in the direction of Sukhinichi— 
Kozelsk, to be conducted by Second Armoured Army and Fourth Army with 
the most rigorous concentration of their mobile formations. In this way the 
enemy forces west of this area (Soviet Tenth and Sixteenth Armies) were 
to be annihilated and a favourable permanent position gained along the fol- 
lowing line: Oka course as far as north-east of Belev—east and north-east of 
Kozelsk—course of the Serena from there to Lomtevo-course of the lower 
Resa.'7! 

As had happened at Kharkov ten weeks earlier, a Red Army offensive at 
the end of July foiled these German plans as well. Far less inclined than the 
German command to regard the central sector as a purely secondary front, 
Stavka had stationed in this area no fewer than 140, albeit greatly weakened, 
divisions (Western and Kalinin Fronts, as well as two armies of the Bryansk 
Front); within the framework of strategic defence planned for the summer, 
these were to launch tying-down attacks and limited offensives against the 
formations of Army Group Centre.'”? In this connection Konev’s Kalinin 
Front and Zhukov’s Western Front had on 16 July been charged with the 
preparations for an operation whose aim it would be ‘to clear the enemy from 
the region north of the Volga in the Rzhev—Zubtsov area and the region east of 
the Vazuza in the Zubtsov—-Karamzino—Pogoreloe Gorodishche area, capture 
the towns of Rzhev and Zubtsov, advance to the Volga and Vazuza, establish 
themselves there properly, and for that purpose make sure of bridgeheads in 
the Rzhev and Zubtsov area’.'”’ 

Konev’s troops (Thirtieth and Twenty-ninth Armies) began their offensive 
on 30 July, from the front north and north-east of Rzhev; on the very first 
day they succeeded in achieving a penetration of the German front, which, 
though only a few kilometres wide and not particularly deep, was nevertheless 
dangerous because of its short distance from Rzhev. Only by employing its 
last units, already set aside for transfer to execute Operation Wirbelwind, 
did Ninth Army succeed over the next few days in preventing a widening 
of the breach. But when on 4 August Zhukov’s Western Front (Thirty-first 
Army) also started an attack east of Zubtsov, instantly overrunning the 161st 


170 H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, No. 5370/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., Befehl zur Planung der Operation ‘Orkan’, 1 
July 1942, in Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, annexe 14 (177-8), MGFA, Studie 
P-114b, pt. 4. 

‘7! H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, Weisung fiir die Operation ‘Wirbelwind’, 12 July 1942, ibid., annexe 15 
(179 ff.). 

' Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 295. 

‘3 Ibid. 297. 
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Infantry Division, Vietinghoff, still the acting commander of Ninth Army,'”* 
saw no hope of mastering the crisis by his own strength, especially since it 
appeared that the attack on the eastern flank of Ninth Army was aiming not 
only at Zubtsov, but beyond at the more southerly township of Sychevka. 
It is significant that in this exceedingly critical situation not only the Army 
Group Command, but Hitler himself, was ready at once to meet the request of 
Ninth Army Command and turn the formations of Fourth Army and Third 
Armoured Army—by then in deployment for Wirbelwind—back to the north, 
even though the existence of Soviet troop movements facing Third Armoured 
Army suggested an imminent attack at that point also.'”* The next few days 
showed how necessary was the employment of the army group’s very last 
reserves. While a breakthrough north of Rzhev was avoided and Zubtsov held 
as a bridgehead on the Volga, the situation further south, in the direction of 
Sychevka and Karmanovo, where parts of the Soviet Twentieth and Thirty- 
first Armies opened an attack during the first days of August, turned more 
critical. In view of the acute danger to the vital Vyazma—Rzhev railway line,'”° 
Kluge and Vietinghoff had to give up the idea of a massed counter-attack by 
the newly arrived formations and instead throw them into battle in the order 
of their arrival. In this situation the commander of the army group pleaded 
for an abandonment of Operation Wirbelwind, because only then would he 
be able to mobilize further reserves for the defensive battle of Ninth Army. 
Hitler’s view, however, as Kluge was to discover when he visited the Ftihrer’s 
Headquarters on 7 August, was totally opposed to that. Influenced evidently 
by Halder’s belief that ‘the crisis seems to be over’ in the area of Ninth Army, 
he issued orders for the speediest possible execution of Wirbelwind, moreover 
‘only from the south, regardless of developments in Ninth Army’.'’”? Fourth 
Army, largely deprived of its attacking forces, was now merely to support the 
operation by a short thrust towards Mozhaysk. Otherwise both Ninth and 
Third Armoured Armies were to endeavour to maintain their fronts with their 
own forces; indeed, Ninth Army Command was to continue preparations for 
Operation Derfflinger.'”* 

Operation Wirbelwind, thus amputated, began on 11 August, having been 
delayed by poor weather for two days. The plan envisaged that formations of 
Second Armoured Army would initially, by a concentric attack from the south- 
east (LIII Corps) and west (XXXXI Corps), operate against Ulyanovo, in 
order then, by concentrating their armoured forces, to push swiftly northwards 
across the Zhizdra to the front of the Fourth Army, roughly too kilometres 
distant. Only on the first day was the offensive genuinely successful, when 11th 


'™ On 7 Aug. 1942 Model, returning from convalescent leave, again assumed command of 
Ninth Army; see Gorlitz, Model, 124-5. 

‘75 Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 41 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 

‘76 See Die Versorgung der 9. Armee in der Verteidigung 1942, MGFA, Studie T-8/15. 

‘7 Halder, Diaries, 7 Aug. 1942. 

'8 OB H.Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 6200/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., directive of 8 Aug. 1942, in Hofmann, 
Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, annexe 18, MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4 (185 ff.). 
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Armoured Division succeeded in pushing as far as the Ulyanovo area. After 
that the German armoured formations very soon and unexpectedly encoun- 
tered ‘heavily mined and fortified ground’,'”? on which the German attack 
against an enemy resisting with surprising ferocity’*® soon lost its momentum. 
By the evening of the fourth day only a small bridgehead was established at 
a single place north of the Zhizdra; by 18 August the attack was definitively 
bogged down.'*! Added to this, there could now be no question of a Fourth 
Army push to Mozhaysk, as demanded by Hitler, seeing that Heinrici’s army 
had meanwhile been instructed once more to hand over some of its forces to the 
threatened fronts of its neighbours, the Ninth Army and the Third Armoured 
Army. Yet when Kluge, in these circumstances, recommended to Halder on 14 
August that the offensive be called off, he merely aroused the anger of the Chief 
of the General Staff.'*? At any rate, the army group was now promised two 
new divisions—the 72nd Infantry Division, in the course of being transferred 
as part of Manstein’s Eleventh Army from the Crimea to Leningrad, and the 
‘GroBdeutschland’ Division, which had really been earmarked for transfer to 
the west—as well as intensified Luftwaffe support.'*? 

As they were not immediately available, these reserves at first had no effect 
on the rapidly deteriorating situation in the area of Ninth Army, whose front, 
as the divisional commanders concerned feared, would shortly ‘collapse sim- 
ply from a shortage of men’.'** Between 30 July and 14 August the army had 
lost over 15,000 men killed in action,'** and each day added approximately 
1,000.'*° At the northern front of Rzhev the enemy had succeeded in breaking 
through and advancing close to the town. In the east and north-east Hitler 
had, willy-nilly, agreed to a pull-back of the front (256th Infantry Division, 
14th Motorized Infantry Division);'*’ after 19 August the German defenders 
were also forced to withdraw behind the Volga between Rzhev and Zubtsov, 
and to yield ground in the Karmanovo area. The latter was the more worrying 
as further south, on the southern wing of Third Armoured Army, vigorously 
attacked ever since 13 August by formations of the Soviet Thirty-third Army, 
a number of breakthroughs had been achieved by the enemy, suggesting his 
intention to push through Gzhatsk to link up with the Thirty-first Army oper- 
ating near Karmanovo. Not until 24—5 August was the enemy, who had mean- 
while advanced across the Vorya at Upalosy, brought to a halt.'** Two days 


'? KTB OKW ii/1. 578 (12 Aug. 1942). 

‘80 In this connection see our observations on Stalin’s Order No. 227 of 28 July 1942, sect. VI.v 
at n. 4. 

'! KTB OKW ii/1. 604 (18 Aug. 1942); also Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 
50 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 

182 AOK 4/Ia, KTB, 14 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-4/366. 

83 KTB ORW ii/1. 587 (14 Aug. 1942); Halder, Diaries, 14 Aug. 1942. 

"8+ AOK o/Ia, KTB, 16 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-9/86. '8S Tbid., 14 Aug. 1942. 

86 Until 21 Aug. some 22,000 men: see KTB OKW ii/1. 623 (22 Aug. 1942). 

'87 Ibid. 587 (14 Aug. 1942). 

88 See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 52 ff., 58 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4; 
Reinhardt, ‘Verteidigungskampfe’, 63 ff. 
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earlier, following another conference between Kluge and Hitler, the Wirbel- 
wind offensive was finally suspended, or rather, as Halder put it, ‘diluted from 
a full-staged offensive into a containing action .. . The realization has been 
driven home that nothing could be gained in that sector any more, yet the 
notion persists that we cannot afford to let our grip go from the strong enemy 
forces assembled here.’'*® 

Although the crisis on the army group’s southern wing had passed its climax, 
the situation at Rzhev continued to be balanced on a knife-edge over the next 
few weeks and months. The fact that, despite some further loss of ground— 
especially south of the Zubtsov—Rzhev railway line—the Ninth Army stood 
up to the Soviet full-scale attacks,'°° which continued until the last week of 
September, was largely due to Model’s remarkable skill in mobilizing ever new 
reserves for the battle by drawing on rear services, construction battalions, 
and Reich Labour Service detachments.'’! Even so, if the enemy had more 
consistently exploited his opportunities, a sealing off of Rzhev would have 
been unavoidable, especially as the suspension of Wirbelwind and the provi- 
sion of the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Division'®—wrested from Hitler after days of 
wrangling—and of other formations (g5th Infantry and 9th Armoured Divi- 
sions) came too late to provide effective relief for Ninth Army. From Hitler’s 
point of view, however, the near catastrophe of Rzhev looked rather different, 
in that it seemed to confirm his instinctive situation assessment, according to 
which, notwithstanding German sacrifices, the enemy’s offensive momentum 
would exhaust itself more quickly than Germany’s defensive strength.'°? What 
mattered, therefore, was simply to keep one’s nerve and, if possible, not yield an 
inch of ground, no matter how eloquently Halder and the commanders in the 
field painted the danger of ‘the burning out of the troops engaged’.'°* Rzhev 
had refuted them and he, Hitler, was determined to draw the right conclu- 
sions. The development of the situation at Stalingrad over the next weeks and 
months was to give him ample occasion to put that determination to the test. 


5. PARTISAN WARFARE 


During the spring and summer battles, especially in the area of Army Groups 
Centre and North, a form of warfare had been gaining operational importance, 
which, even half a century later, is still one of the least known phenomena 


'8° Halder, Diaries, 22 Aug. 1942; see also KTB OKW,, ii/1. 623 (22 Aug. 1942). In retrospect 
Hitler later regarded ‘Wirbelwind’ as ‘our most monstrous mistake this year’: Hitlers Lagebe- 
sprechungen, 92 (12 Dec. 1942). 

190 Official Soviet literature regards the Rzhev—Sychevka operation, not without exaggeration, 
as ‘the first successful Soviet offensive under summer conditions’; it was ‘virtually concluded’ on 
23 Aug. 1942: Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 302. '! Gorlitz, Model, 126. 

2, See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, annexes 22-4 (194-9), MGFA, Studie 
P-114b, pt. 4. 

3 See eg. KTB OKW ii/1. 597 (16 Aug. 1942); and Halder’s notes on the conference with 
Hitler and Kluge on 1 Sept. 1942 (Halder, Diaries, 1 Sept. 1942). 

‘4 Halder, Diaries, 24 Aug. 1942. 
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of the Second World War and historiographically among the most difficult 
to assess—partisan warfare.'°> The nature of the sources—unsatisfactory for 
a variety of reasons—and the delicate legal, moral, military, political, and 
ideological implications of the issue, have, despite a vast flood of literature 
on the subject, severely limited the possibilities of empirically founded and 
historically critical research,'*® to such an extent that even the observations 
presented here are subject to certain reservations. It seems certain, however, 
that even during the period under discussion the Soviet partisan war was 
far from being the ‘broad popular struggle’ that Soviet and Soviet-oriented 
historiography has time and again described.'®’ On the other hand, the partisan 
movement, which during the first few months after the German attack on the 
Soviet Union was unable to play any part beyond local actions,'?* underwent a 
considerable upsurge after the spring of 1942, which lent it, at least locally, the 
appearance of a mass movement. Thus the total number of active partisans—a 
figure which can only be guessed at—grew from just a few tens of thousands 
at the beginning of 1942'°? to some 120,000-150,000 between the summer of 
1942 and the spring of 1943, and subsequently rose even more steeply.” 

The causes of that development were due equally to the peculiarities of the 
German conduct of the war and of German occupation policy, a change of 
attitude on the part of the Soviet civilian population, and Moscow’s policy 
vis-a-vis the partisan movement. The rural population’s progressive impover- 
ishment as the war continued created a favourable soil for the growth of the 
partisan movement; this remained unaffected by the ‘agrarian reform’ pro- 
claimed with a lot of propaganda by the Germans in February 1942, but which 
fell far short of expectations.”°' As early as April the commander of Army 
Group Centre ‘with increasing concern’ drew the quartermaster-general’s at- 
tention to the vicious circle between the economic exploitation of his operations 
area, efforts to pacify it, and the growth of the partisan movement: 


The demands of OKH/GenQu for the period from 1 April 1942 to 31 March 1943 total 
1,200,000 head of horned cattle and thus exceed existing stocks, as calculated on the 
basis of a census on 1 December 1941; these stocks have been greatly reduced by the 
slaughtering of highly fertile animals. But even if one does not shrink from complete 


95 The partisan movement and the struggle against it will be considered here primarily in terms 
of its signficance for military developments in the zone of operations. For its role within the frame- 
work of German occupation and annihilation policy in the east see Schulte, German Army, 117-49; 
Umbreit, ‘Das unbewiltigte Problem’; most recently Heer, ‘Logik des Vernichtungskrieges’. 

16 For a revealing illustration see Dreyer, ‘Petr VerSigora’. 

'°7 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 342; Ktthnrich, Partisanenkrieg, 24. On the change of 
Soviet interpretation models see also Bonwetsch, ‘Sowjetische Partisanen’, 95 ff. 

*°8 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.11.7; Soviet Partisans, 21 ff.; Cooper, Phantom 
War, 11 ff. 

‘°° Estimates differ greatly. The official Soviet Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges (v. 342) speaks 
of some 500 partisan formations in the spring of 1942, with a total strength of over 72,000. 

200 See Soviet Partisans, 151; Pronin, ‘Guerilla Warfare’, 112; Bonwetsch, ‘Sowjetische Parti- 
sanen’, 101. Estimates by OKH (Gen.Qu.) assumed about 80,000 organized partisans in March 
1943; see Hesse, Der Sowyjetrussische Partisanenkrieg, 197. 

201 See Dallin, German Rule, 344 ff.; Hesse, Der Sowyjetrussische Partisanenkrieg, 161 ff. 
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pillage, the last cow would have to be collected, with the help of police covering squads, 
by the very agricultural leaders whose work is based on the results of the new agrarian 
order. Such compulsory measures would give rise to a growth or a revival of partisan 
activity, whose liquidation, however, is a prerequisite of any utilization of the land. At 
present the areas controlled by the partisans still amount to one-third of the entire 
operations area.” 


Even more hopeless than the situation of the rural population, according to 
the competent German authorities, was that of the workers, whose weekly 
earnings ‘are not sufficient to satisfy even the least necessities of life’, so that 
their families must ‘literally starve’.?% 

As a result of an extensive barter trade and black market, the German au- 
thorities had largely lost control of pricing policy. Thus, in the north Caucasian 
operations area, regardless of maximum prices laid down by the Germans, the 
real prices of basic foodstuffs, despite stagnating wages, had risen from the 
summer of 1941 to the autumn of 1942 by a factor of five or ten, and locally 
even twenty.’°* Matters were much the same in other regions. A report from 
Ingermanland, for instance, complained that ‘because of the past dispropor- 
tion between income and the costs of the most basic means of existence’ the 
Russian population had ‘lost any appreciation of work, money, or merchan- 
dise’.*°* Those especially exposed to hunger and shortages naturally included 
the numerous refugees from the battle zones—along with peasants and work- 
ers a favourite pool for partisan recruitment. On many occasions, according to 
the comprehensive report of the Chief of Army Field Police in the Army High 
Command, ‘the bodies of refugee women starved to death’ had been found ‘on 
the sides of roads’ after operations against the partisans. In these conditions, 
the report continued, it was not surprising that many refugees were joining 
the partisans or ‘roaming the countryside singly or in small groups, stealing 
and marauding’.?°° 

In addition to material hardships, the population living in the occupied terri- 
tories soon began to realize that they could scarcely expect a better future from 
their German ‘liberators’. The ruthless requisitioning policy, the compulsory 
measures during the recruitment of labour—often degenerating into verita- 
ble manhunts—and in the transportation of workers to the Reich,’®’ together 
with the population’s daily experience of the lack of cultural understand- 
ing and arrogant attitude displayed by the self-styled master race, favoured 
the growth, on a regionally varying scale, of anti-German resentment. This 


202 OB H.Gr. Mitte/Ib No. 4649/42 geh. to OKH/GenQu, 6 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RW 31/124. 

203 Chief of Army Field Police in OKH, GenStdH/Qu./GFP, Entwicklung der Partisanenbe- 
wegung in der Zeit vom 1.1.-30.6.1942, 31 July 1942, 3, BA-MA RH 19 III/458. 

204 See Chief of Security Police and SS Security Service/Kommandostab, Meldungen aus den 
besetzten Ostgebieten, No. 34, 18 Dec. 1942, 26-31, BA, R 58/699. 

205 Td., No. 27, 30 Oct. 1942, p. vi, BA, R 58/222. 206 Asn. 203. 

207 See, by way of illustration, docs. 018-PS and 054-PS published in IMT xxv. 74 ff., 101 ff.; 
on the background see Hesse, Der Sowyjetrussische Partisanenkrieg, 164 ff.; Dallin, German Rule, 
428 ff. 
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was strengthened by reports—rapidly spreading despite all German counter- 
propaganda—of the inhuman living conditions of Russian prisoners of war and 
foreign workers,’°* as well as by rumours filtering through of systematic acts 
of mass annihilation by the occupying power.”°? There was also the fact that, 
with the increasing length of the war the occupying power, itself permanently 
overextended, was less and less in a position to offer effective protection to 
those sections of the population which initially were well disposed to the Ger- 
mans, or uncommitted, and to shield them from daily reprisals or compulsory 
measures by the partisans, let alone offer them any long-term prospects beyond 
the end of the war. Thus a steadily growing portion of the civilian population 
in the rearward areas found itself between two fronts and eventually—either 
voluntarily or under compulsion?!°—joined the side which promised the more 
reliable protection. 

The effective discharge of this role by the partisan movement, however, 
required a thorough improvement of the operational and organizational struc- 
ture of the underground, its logistical and intelligence basis, and its military 
efficiency. All this became possible only after the summer of 1942, as a result of 
a change in the Soviet leadership’s attitude to the partisan issue. The outward 
expression of that change was the decision of the State Defence Committee 
on 30 May 1942 to set up a “Tsentralnyy shtab partizanskogo dvizheniya’ 
(TsShPD: Central Staff of the Partisan Movement). The establishment of 
this and appropriate subordinate staffs with the War Councils of the indivi- 
dual Fronts,”'! who were charged with the direction and co-ordination of the 
armed struggle of all pro-Soviet groups behind the German lines, marked ‘the 
epoch of the consistent transformation of popular anti-German resistance into 
a movement dependent on Moscow and its subsequent Sovietization’.”'” Be- 
hind this stood the belief?'!*—evidently fiercely argued between the leaderships 
of Party, NK VD, and Red Army—that an effective partisan war required not 
only, as the powerful NK VD chief Berya maintained, trained agents and diver- 
sionists, but also the support of the local population. ‘The partisan movement 
must comprise the whole nation,’ Stalin, neatly summing up the new line of the 
Moscow leadership, demanded in an order at the conclusion of a functionaries’ 
conference on the subject on 5 September 1942.”'* 


208 See Fr.H. Ost (Ia), Dringende Fragen des Bandenkrieges und der ‘Hilfswilligen’-Erfassung, 
25 Nov. 1942, annexe 1, BA-MA RH 2/2558, fos. 34 ff. 

209 "That the mass annihilation of the Jewish and Slav population was by no means conducted 
secretly is shown by Hilberg, Vernichtung, 228 ff. 

10 Forcible recruitment seems to have been frequent especially among the rural population: see 
Soviet Partisans, 42 ff., 152 ff. 

211 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 344; see also Ponomarenko, ‘Centralizacija’; Soviet 
Partisans, 98 ff., 103 ff. 212 Wilenchik, ‘Partisanenbewegung in WeiBruBland’, 262. 

213 See ibid. 264 ff. 

214 Quoted according to Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 349; see also Ponomarenko, ‘Cen- 
tralizacija’, 208-13. Soviet radio propaganda had adopted the new line of identifying the partisan 
movement with a people’s army in May: see report of Abwehr agency Romania to OK W/AmtAusl/ 
Abw I, 28 May 1942, BA-MA RW 4/\v. 256. 
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As the actions of the Soviet agencies in the territories liberated by the 
Red Army after 1943 were to show,’'*® this demand certainly did not mean 
an abandonment of their fundamental mistrust of the population which had 
been under German occupation. Instead, the intention was to break their 
inclination towards a wait-and-see attitude or collaboration by means of a 
Moscow-controlled partisan movement.”’® At the same time, any attempt at 
spontaneous—1i.e. uncontrollable and hence politically suspect—resistance to 
German occupation was to be stifled’'’ or else integrated into the ‘people’s 
struggle’ propagated and directed by the Party. The postulated opening up of 
the partisan movement to the population was not therefore in conflict with the 
call for cadre formation and professionalization, but indeed over the succeeding 
months proved to be a positive prerequisite of intensified efforts along those 
lines.”'* 

The implementation of the new policy, especially the dovetailing of the par- 
tisan movement and the Red Army, was an exceedingly tricky undertaking, 
whose military effects did not become perceptible until the spring of 1943. 
One reason was the evident persistence of power-political and interdepart- 
mental conflicts within the supreme leadership; not much is known about 
their background, though they found striking expression in Voroshilov’s sur- 
prise appointment as Commander of the Partisan Movement on 6 September 
1942 and his equally sudden dismissal ten weeks later, in repeated reorgani- 
zation of the TsShPD, its temporary dissolution and re-establishment, and 
finally its definitive abolition in the spring of 1943 and January 1944.7'° Added 
to this were the exceptional practical difficulties, e.g. in matters of telecommu- 
nications’”® and logistics. In the latter respect air transport had been playing 
an increasingly important part since the first half of 1942 and proved a major 
factor in equipping and arming the greatly increased number of active parti- 
sans.77! 

It is extremely difficult to evaluate the military effectiveness of the parti- 
san formations, which were operating mostly in small detachments of no more 
than 400 men, though increasingly also in brigades of some 1,000 men.””? Their 


215 See Bonwetsch, ‘Sowjetische Partisanen’, 107; Soviet Partisans, 64 ff. 

216 Mention should be made in this context of the outstanding part played by the ‘Special 
Detachments’ (Osobye otdely) of the NKVD and by the political commissars in the partisan 
formations: see Soviet Partisans, 49 ff., 78 ff., 130 ff., 199 ff., 490 ff. 

217 "There were also, in 1942, autonomous, mostly nationalist and sometimes openly anti-Soviet, 
underground movements, e.g. in the Ukraine and Belorussia. See Wilenchik, ‘Partisanenbewegung 
in WeiBruBland’. 

218 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 345; Lesnjak, ‘SoverSenstvovanie’, 25 ff. 

219 See Bonwetsch, ‘Sowjetische Partisanen’, 114-15; Lesnjak, ‘SoverSenstvovanie’, 28-9. 

220 Tn June 1942 only a quarter, and by mid-October roughly a half, of all the partisan formations 
under CSPD had radio communication; only in the course of 1943 did this situation improve 
fundamentally: see Lesnjak, ‘SoverSenstvovanie’, 28. 

221 Tn greater detail: Soviet Partisans, 365 ff.; Drum, Airpower, 20 ff., 25 ff. 

222 Andrianov, ‘Organizacionnaja struktura’, 41 ff. Plans by the Moscow leadership to estab- 
lish special partisan armies had been dropped as early as December 1941: see Ponomarenko, 
“Centralizacija’, 196 ff. 
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reports of successes, evidently uncritically accepted by Soviet authors, nearly 
always seem exaggerated, and contemporary German documents, for their 
part, give rise to the suspicion that references to the ubiquity of the partisans 
occasionally served as a convenient excuse for failures and omissions which 
might otherwise be difficult to justify. At the same time there is no question 
that the Soviet underground struggle in 1942, regardless of regional variations, 
was able to score far greater successes than during the previous year, more par- 
ticularly in areas—such as the foodstuffs and transport sector—which were the 
weak points of the German war effort in the east. Thus Major-General Nagel, 
the inspector-general responsible for the agencies of the Economic Staff East, 
was informed during a visit to Economic Inspectorate Centre that the live- 
stock controlled by partisans in that area was estimated at over a million head 
of cattle; simultaneously, some army commanders saw themselves compelled 
to ban all further requisitioning of farm animals in their areas in order to avoid 
‘the population going over to the partisans on an even greater scale’.??*? Mat- 
ters were much the same with regard to arable farming, where, according to 
Nagel’s findings, only about half the acreage was cultivated in the summer of 
1942 and land left fallow was three times the normal figure.’”* No less serious 
was the fact that cutting of timber in the Rear Army Area Centre had become 
almost impossible because of the partisan danger, and this directly jeopardized 
the railway sleeper programme, which was vital for an improvement of supply 
traffic.””? 

Despite all German countermeasures, the situation continued to deteriorate 
over the next few months. In January 1943 the Economic Staff East regarded 
only some 30 per cent of the area of Inspectorate Centre as ‘more or less 
pacificied’, and in Belorussia only 20 per cent. The resulting loss of agricultural 
production in the economic year 1942-3 was estimated at some 210,000 tonnes 
of bread and fodder grain, 47,000 tonnes of meat, and 2,000 tonnes of fat. In the 
area of Economic Inspectorate North the collection of grain and potatoes had 
likewise become virtually impossible except under military escort; livestock in 
the territories threatened by partisan bands was, as a monthly report put it, 
‘penned with the employment of tanks’.’”° 

Another focus for the Soviet underground, after the spring of 1942, was 
the ‘rail war’.’?’ Sixteenth Army HQ, for example, reported that during the 
quarter from May to July 1942 alone 30 attacks had been made on bridges 
and 84 on railway lines; in addition, 20 locomotives and 113 wagons had been 

223 'Thus in the area of Second Armoured Army, Maj.-Gen. Nagel, Verhandlungsprotokolle auf 
der Inspektionsreise zur Wiln Mitte vom 22. bis 28.6.1942, 15, BA-MA RW 31/124. See also 
Meldungen aus den besetzten Ostgebieten, No. 22, 25 Sept. 1942, 14 ff., BA, R 58/222. 

224 Meldungen (as n. 223), 16-17: ‘The partisans dominate the country to such an extent that 
the question arises whether the 700 agricultural leaders still posted in the territories might not be 
more purposefully and more usefully employed in the homeland.’ 25 Thid. 6. 

226 WiStab Ost, monthly report for Jan. 1943, quoted according to OKH, GenStdH/GenQu, 
Abt. K. Verw., 24 Feb. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2344, fo. 190. 


227 See in this connection the CSPD order No. oo18 of 1 Aug. 1942, published in Soviet 
Partisans, 670-1 (doc. 8). 
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destroyed or damaged. The resulting dislocation in rail movement had totalled 
1,129 hours, or 47 full days.See Howell, Soviet Partisan Movement, 94. Con- 
ditions in Army Area Centre were worse still; there, the German authorities 
reported no fewer than 1,183 successful attacks on railway installations over 
the seven months from June to December 1942—a daily average of between 
5 and 6.”** Even though most of these attacks were on branch lines, with the 
damage generally being repaired in a short time, pressure nevertheless in- 
creased on the German agencies to take measures for permanent protection 
of their infrastructure installations. In fact, the provision of security troops 
for railway protection initially proved effective: from the end of the year the 
number of successful attacks in the rear army areas declined noticeably for a 
while. The drawback of this increased supervision of installations was that it 
involved a further withdrawal of German security toops from territories where 
the population was then more than ever exposed to partisan ‘persuasion’.’® 

Other attempts by the German occupation authorities to get a grip on the 
partisan problem were at best partially successful. A typical illustration was 
provided by two operations executed in June and July 1942 by troops of 
Second Armoured Army under the code-names ‘Vogelsang’ [Bird Song] and 
‘Grtinspecht’ [Green Woodpecker], with the objective of destroying strong 
partisan formations in the Bryansk area. In fact, a ‘partisan republic’ had es- 
tablished itself in the pathless wooded areas around that important railway 
junction; in the spring of 1942 a 10,000-strong underground army, according 
to Soviet data,?*° allegedly controlled over 400 villages and settlements with a 
total population of about 200,000. For the Second Armoured Army this situ- 
ation was all the more intolerable as its security formations of fewer than 4,000 
men had to guard over 700 kilometres of rail track and some 850 kilometres of 
highways and roads.”?! 

The ‘Vogelsang’ attack, mounted concentrically on 5 June by formations of 
XXXXVII Armoured Corps in a strength of 5,500 men against the enemy 
north of Bryansk (with an estimated combat strength of some 2,500 men), 
ended after a few weeks with what looked like a considerable tactical suc- 
cess. Over 3,000 partisans had been killed, wounded, or taken prisoner, and 
a similar number of suspect civilians arrested; over 12,000 others had been 
driven out of the ‘band-infested’ region. In addition, a number of major 
arms dumps had been seized. In fact a large portion of the ‘partisans’ shot 
dead were probably non-combatant civilians, because the rearward area com- 
mander concerned soon discovered that numerous active partisans had suc- 
ceded, without significant engagement in combat—German losses amounted 
to only 58 killed and 130 wounded—in withdrawing to the area south and 
south-west of the Bryansk—Roslavl highway, where they resumed their activity 


28 Gordon, Soviet Partisan Warfare, 94 (table 1). 
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after a short interval.”** In consequence, a new series of cleansing operations 
(‘Grtinspecht’) became necessary in July, this time south of Bryansk. Their 
result was much the same. Other similar enterprises, such as one in Octo- 
ber 1942 against partisans in the area of Kletnya, west of Bryansk, even 
proved total failures.’** All these and countless other actions, mostly on a 
lesser scale, almost invariably produced the same result—a temporary decline 
in acts of sabotage in the regions concerned, a rapid renewed rise as soon as 
the German formations had withdrawn, or at times a switch of underground 
activities to some other locality. The tactical successes of the German mea- 
sures were at best temporary; as a rule they were Pyrrhic victories because 
achieved at the expense of the civilian population, without whose goodwill 
the German occupying power could scarcely hope to maintain itself in the 
long run. 

A few figures from the rear area of Army Group Centre, particularly af- 
fected by partisan raids, will illustrate this dilemma and simultaneously con- 
vey an idea of the scale of the human tragedy, which cannot be explained 
solely on grounds of military necessity. In this area behind the individual 
armies, of an extent of approximately 90,000 square kilometres, some 80,000 
people were liquidated as alleged ‘partisans’ over the first eleven months of 
the war, i.e. by May 1942—a figure which is not only in crass contrast to 
German losses (1,094 killed up to 10 May 1942), but also far surpasses the 
total of partisans operating until then in the region concerned.*** With the 
growing strength and professionalism of the partisan movement the ratios 
changed after the spring of 1942: while monthly German losses were grad- 
ually but unmistakably increasing, their ‘successes’, in terms of partisans 
killed in the rearward army area, diminished.?** Simultaneously, operations 
against bands in some army areas greatly gained in importance and turned 
into large-scale cleansing operations under the auspices of regular frontline 
formations**°—without, as shown by the above examples, ultimately produc- 
ing convincing results. In the first months of 1943, however, the number of 
partisans killed again reached record figures in the rearward areas, as a result 
of a series of major actions. The January figures, Army Group Centre HQ 
reported to the Operations Department of the Army High Command, had ‘for 


232 See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 25 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4; Soviet 
Partisans, 503 ff. 

°33 Altogether from Apr. to Dec. 1942, according to a report from ‘Koriick’, 5,644 people 
were killed as ‘partisans’ in the army area of Second Armoured Army. Another 2,741 were taken 
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36 Mention should be made in this context of a major operation, ‘Hannover’, conducted by 
Fourth Army units against mixed enemy formations of partisans and regular units; see on this 
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the first time [since July 1941] surpassed the figure of 100,000 bandits finished 
off’.77" 

In the summer of 1942 the realization that, despite such macabre balance 
sheets, all German efforts were still clearly inadequate had induced Hitler, the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff, the Army General Staff, and the Reich Direc- 
torate of the SS to decide on a number of measures whose common objectives, 
though not always uniformly pursued, were the centralization, professional- 
ization, and radicalization of the ‘fight against the bands’.?** The basis of these 
measures was Hitler’s Directive No. 46, issued on 18 August, as “Guidelines 
for an intensified fight against the plague of banditry in the east’;?*® the final 
trigger for that directive was probably a report a few days earlier to the effect 
that all but one of the railway lines in the Rear Army Area Centre had been 
disrupted.’*° The directive and the measures initiated by it are remarkable in 
a number of respects: 


1. The fight against the so-called bands was for the first time expressly 
declared to be a ‘command matter’ analogous to operations against the enemy 
at the front, a matter for which, in the area of operations, sole responsibility 
rested with the Chief of the Army General Staff. In practice this meant that, 
at the level of the Army High Command, it was henceforth the Operations 
Department (and no longer, as until then, the quartermaster-general), and at 
the level of army groups, army HQs, etc., their operations sections, which 
would be responsible for all questions of operations against the bands and the 
employment of security forces.**' 

2. German measures to fight the bands were, according to Hitler’s wishes, to 
be more strongly co-ordinated and also increasingly centralized. Even be- 
fore Directive No. 46, Himmler had succeeded in offering Hitler the SS 
as the appropriate seed of crystallization for such endeavours. The Reich 
Leader SS and Chief of the German Police was henceforth, in the words 
of the directive, not only to have ‘sole responsibility for combating banditry 
in the Reich Commissioners’ territories’, but was also promoted to being 
‘the central authority for the collection and evaluation of all information con- 
cerning action against bandits’. Himmler knew how to seize his opprtunity: 
he appointed the Senior SS and Police Leader ‘Central Russia’, SS Ober- 
gruppenfthrer von dem Bach, as his ‘Plenipotentiary for the Fight against 
Bandits’, placed a number of SS, police, and security guard units under 
his command, and charged him, as an initial step, with the ‘pacification’ of 


237 Oberkommando der H.Gr. Mitte/Ia, Monatliche Meldung tiber Bandenlage, 6 Feb. 1943, 
BA-MA RH 109 II/383, fo. 77. 
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239 Directive No. 46, 18 Aug. 1942, Hitler’s War Directives. 
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*41 Oberkommando H.Gr. Mitte/Ia No. 6241/42 g.Kdos., 10 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 II/153, 
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the Commissariat-General ‘WeiBruthenien’ [Belorussia].’*” This led to a pro- 
fessionally reasonable, though politically delicate, collaboration between the 
commander of the adjacent Army Area Centre, Infantry General von Schenck- 
endorff, and the new SS Plenipotentiary, whose brief was very soon extended 
to include the adjacent operations area in the ‘pacification action’ of the Senior 
SS and Police Leader.’** In practice this arrangement represented a death sen- 
tence on the thousands of Jews who had fled into the forests and swamps, and 
who were now murdered under the cloak of partisan warfare by the ‘anti-band 
formations’ .*** 

3. Of greater importance for the development of the partisan situation in 
the area of operations was the fact that the army formations stationed there 
on security tasks’** were to be substantially reinforced. In particular, it was 
intended to transfer a field replacement organization, to be created from the 
replacement army, with an ultimate strength of 50,000 men. In actual fact, 
only two field training divisions were assigned, as well as a Hungarian Corps 
consisting of 5 light divisions. None of these formations, because of their 
equipment and training, was suitable for active operations against partisans, 
though they were successfully employed in guarding railways and highways.?** 

4. The most sensitive aspect of Directive No. 46 was how the troops in the 
east were to behave vis-a-vis the population in order to overcome the partisan 
danger. The originally propagated view, that it was sufficient to ensure that 
“by striking such terror into the population it loses all will to resist’**” had 
in the second year of the campaign in Russia lost much of its persuasive 
power, without on the other hand clearing the road for a fundamentally new 
understanding of the Wehrmacht’s role in the occupied eastern territories. 
Thus, Directive No. 46 once more called for ‘most rigorous measures’ against 
‘all members of bands or those guilty of supporting them’; moreover, any 
‘misplaced confidence in the native population’ was to be most vigorously 
opposed. In the same breath, however—here the attempt to square the circle 
is reflected even in the choice of words—a call is made for ‘the necessary 
confidence in German authority’, to be achieved only through ‘strict but fair 
treatment of the population’. Its indispensable co-operation in the fight against 


>” Directive of Reich Leader SS, 23 Oct. 1942, re Ernennung eines Bevollmichtigten des 
Reichsfiihrers-SS fiir Bandenbek’impfung, 23 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 19 II/153, fo. 37; see also 
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the bands was to be won by ensuring a minimum level of subsistence for them, 
as well as by an adequate ‘reward for deserving persons’.”** 


That the war against the partisans could not be waged with weapons alone, 
nor against the bulk of the native population, was by 1942 probably being 
realized in theory by most staffs and agencies concerned with the problem on 
the spot. Thus, the General Wi Ost, in a report on his findings addressed to the 
Chief of the War Economy Department in the Wehrmacht High Command, 
proposed at the beginning of July a whole list of non-military measures to 
contain partisan activities: 


(a) more attention to food supplies for the civilian population, which cannot be 
‘simply allowed to starve to death’; 

(6b) decent behaviour by the troops towards well-disposed civilians; no confiscation of 
animals or chattels without payment, no beatings or similar measures (rejection 
of the ‘Kuli attitude’); 

(c) no coercion in the recruitment of labour; 

(d) recruitment of labour also in the partisan territories by means of leaflets dropped 
by aircraft (already in preparation); 

(e) best arrangements for letters from Soviet workers in Germany to their depen- 
dants; 

(f) good welfare arrangements for their dependants; 

(g) help by troops with agricultural work; 

(h) no confiscation of the last cow; 

(7) allocation of land.?*° 


Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost went one step further in a memorandum sub- 
mitted on 25 November 1942, which declared the ‘attitude of the Russian 
individual to the German power’ to be the key issue in a permanent pacifi- 
cation of the east. The only promising road to that objective, it argued, was 
the mass employment of Russians willing to help the German cause: ‘Once 
every army group has available in its rearward area reliable Russian units of 
a total strength of some 70-90 battalions, the problem of partisan bands can 
be regarded as solved.’**° Admittedly, the prerequisite, according to Gehlen, 
would be a radical abandonment of existing practices of rule in the east. The 
maxim that ‘the Russian . . . is objectively inferior’ and could therefore be 
regarded as ‘an object of exploitation possessing no rights’, while in itself 


248 Directive No. 46, Hitler’s War Directives. The demand that well-proven native fighters 
against the partisans be given priority treatment in the allocation of land and farms had long been 
put forward by various front-line agencies, and a beginning had in fact been made along those 
lines. See OKH GenDStdH/GenQu/Abt.K.Verw. (W) No. II/782/42, 20 Jan. 1942, BA-MA 
RW 31/17. It is significant that in Soviet documentation on Directive No. 46 (see ‘Dokumenty 
vermachta’) the relevant passages—on ‘just treatment of the population’ and their collaboration 
in the struggle against the partisans, as well as those on the raising of native formations—were still 
being suppressed even in the period of perestroyka. 
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indisputable (szc), was in its application totally counterproductive in the given 
circumstances. Instead, ‘the only goal of all considerations’ of measures to be 
taken in the east should be ‘the achievement of a victorious conclusion of the 
war’. ‘It is of no importance whether in 1955 we shall experience difficulties 
over some measure, provided that in 1943 it contributed to our victory. More- 
over, it would be a serious mistake to think that our present brutal suppression 
of all hopes of a national future will save us for all time from a conflict with 
Russian nationalism.’?*! 

Proceeding from these tactical considerations, Fremde Heere Ost recom- 
mended a whole string of specific measures designed to relieve the ‘anti- 
Bolshevik’ section of the population of its fear of the future and to create 
the internal and external conditions for a greater willingness to collaborate. 
Gehlen’s experts regarded as especially urgent a short programmatic state- 
ment by the German leadership, which would reassure ‘the Russian masses’ 
that Russia would ‘within the framework of a German-led Europe have a life 
of its own on the basis of self-administration and not be a German manpower 
colony’. Moreover, they proposed ‘the fictitious establishment of a national 
Russian sham government’, an intensification of German propaganda, and the 
‘ruthless liquidation of discriminatory treatment’ of Russian workers brought 
into the Reich, as well as a broadening of self-administration in the occupied 
territories (especially in the Ukraine), promotion of Church activities, and ‘ed- 
ucational and cultural concessions... to ensure that, at least for the duration 
of the war, the impression of a deliberate progressive lowering of the intellec- 
tual level is expunged’.”*” There was no time to be lost over these measures, 
Gehlen warned in conclusion, as they would lose their effect if taken only 
in the wake of military crises: “To keep the Russians waiting any longer will 
only confirm enemy propaganda arguments and further exacerbate the overall 
issue.’?>? 

Fremde Heere Ost was by no means alone in pleading for a new style of 
dealing with the population in the occupied eastern territories. In particular, 
Rosenberg and his staff in the Eastern Ministry, on the grounds of political 
and tactical considerations, had since the spring of 1942 repeatedly called for 
a more humane treatment of the east European population.”** The reason why 
all such efforts ultimately yielded no results was that the ideologically based 
claim to the right of subjection and subjugation of the ‘Slavic subhumans’ was 
never fundamentally challenged. Arguments on the ‘correct’ treatment of the 
population proceeded, at least outwardly, solely on the plane of expediency. As 
a result, markedly more ruthless solutions continued to coexist as equally valid 
options. It was no accident, therefore, that in this situation Hitler, along with 
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Bormann, Himmler, and Goring,’** inclined towards the most radical option, 


that of a general intensification of a policy of repression and exploitation, as 
this was in line with the trend, always inherent in the Nazi system, towards 
strategies of aggressive conflict.?*° Typical of that attitude was the so-called 
“commando order’, issued two months after Directive No. 46, which demanded 
that, in the event of enemy commando operations, all participants without ex- 
ception were to be ‘done to death either in battle or while trying to escape’.’*” 
Although this order was primarily intended for the non-Russian theatres of 
war in Europe and North Africa, Hitler in an explanatory addendum of the 
same day once more expressly stated that the partisan war in the east had to 
be ‘a struggle for the total extirpation of one side or the other’.’** Competent 
military agencies in the east therefore hastened to act in the spirit of the ‘com- 
mando order’ under the special conditions of their own sphere of activity. In 
the opinion of the general commanding the security troops and commander 
of Army Area Centre, the following principle followed from Hitler’s instruc- 
tion, ‘applied to the eastern territories’: ‘Russians, whether in uniform or not, 
whether men or women, encountered in fighting are to be shot, even if they fi- 
nally surrender.’?*? The same line was adopted in a regulation (Merkblatt 69/1) 
issued on 11 November, headed ‘Battle instruction for fighting bands in the 
east’, which demanded ‘extreme harshness’ in the treatment of partisans and 
their sympathizers and rejected ‘sentimental considerations’ as irresponsible: 


Captured bandits, unless exceptionally . . . enlisted in our fight against the bands, are to 
be hanged or shot; deserters are to be treated, according to circumstances, like prisoners 
at the front. 

As a rule, prisoners are to be shot on the spot after a brief interrogation. Only in 
exceptional circumstances are individual suitable prisoners or deserters to be handed 
over to the GFP for further interrogation and subsequent treatment. Every commander 
of a detachment is responsible for captured bandits and civilians encountered in active 
fighting (including women) being shot or, preferably, hanged. Only in justified excep- 
tions is he authorized to deviate from this principle, reporting his special reasons.?°©° 


In the face of such unequivocable guidelines, both in words and in spirit, 


55 Tn this context see also Géring’s conference with the Reich Commissioners on 6 Aug. 1942 
on an intensified plundering of the occupied territories, [MT xxxix, doc. 170-USSR. 

256 See in this connection H. Mommsen’s thesis of the ‘cumulative radicalization’ of the Nazi 
regime (‘Hitlers Stellung’, 59). 

57 Fiihrer Order of 18 Oct. 1942, Hitlers Weisungen, 206 (doc. 46a) (not in trans.); on the 
background see Messerschmidt, ‘Kommandobefehl’. 

258 Der Fuhrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht, 18 Oct. 1942, Hitlers Weisungen, 208 
(doc. 46b) (not in trans.). 

259 Der Komm.Gen. der Sicherungstruppen und Befehlshaber im Heeresgebiet Mitte, minute 
for Ia of A.Gp. Centre, 31 Oct. 1942, Stellungnahme des Kommandierenden Generals, BA-MA 
RH 19 II/153, fo. 42. The quotation is the manuscript emendation of this original formulation: 
‘People who surrender in battle or after the battle are to be shot.’ 

200 Kampfanweisung fiir die Bandenbekampfung im Osten, 11 Novy. 1942, annexe 2 to H.Dv. 
1a, p. 69, No. 1, sect. E: Richtlinien fiir die Behandlung der Banditen und ihrer Helfer, subsects. 
83, 94, MGFA; on the following passage ibid., subsects. 85, 86, 90. On the background of this 
regulation see IMT xv. 545. 
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simultaneous calls for a ‘fair and correct treatment’ of the population seem 
downright bizarre. What effect, for instance, could have been expected from 
a global warning against the negative consequences of unjust punitive actions 
when, at the same time, specific collective measures were prescribed against 
localities suspected of housing bands, all the way to their total destruction? 
The only remaining barrier in this situation was the sense of responsibility of 
commanders for the maintenance of discipline and good order—a responsibil- 
ity whose observance a few weeks later caused the Chief of the Wehrmacht 
High Command to issue a further order which sharply protested against any 
kind of prosecution of excesses by the troops.’°! The war against the partisans, 
it was stated with explicit reference to the Flihrer, was a struggle which had 
‘no longer anything to do’ with the provisions of the Geneva Convention and 
had to be waged by ‘the most brutal means possible’. The troops, therefore, 
were entitled and obliged in their fight against partisans ‘to apply any means 
without restrictions, even against women and children, provided they lead to 
success’. Any considerate attitude was ‘a crime against the German nation and 
the soldier at the front’. Therefore, no German ‘must be made to answer for 
his actions in the struggle against bands or their fellow-travellers either by 
disciplinary or by court-martial proceedings’.?® 

These regulations were entirely in line with the jurisdiction decree issued as 
early as May 1941, which had already abolished mandatory legal prosecution 
in cases of offences and crimes by Wehrmacht members against ‘enemy civil- 
ians’.”°* The Army High Command directive of 16 December 1942, however, 
went even further with its specific prohibition of prosecution. By depriving 
commanders in the field of the latitude they had had until then, it perfected a 
system of relations between occupying power and population that was unilat- 
erally beyond all laws and governed solely by the ratio of power. Thus, 1942 
passed without any fundamental change in German ‘pacification’ policy.”** A 
policy therefore continued, not only in the Reich Commissariats but also in 
the area of operations, which was shaped far more by racial-ideological moti- 
vations than by pure requirements of military security.’® In the practice of the 


261 Chef OKW, No. 004870 g.Kdos. WFSt/Op(H), Directive on Bandenbekimpfung of 16 Dec. 
1942, BA-MA RH 19 II/153. In Hitler’s view this directive was originally intended to be a kind 
of preamble to the ‘Kampfanweisung’ of November. See Hitler’s remarks during the evening 
situation conference of 1 Dec. 1942, Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 65-9. 

262 Chef OKW, directive of 16 Dec. 1942, ibid. 

263 Published in ‘Unternehmen Barbarossa’, 306-7 (doc. 6). For an interpretation of the juris- 
diction decree see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.vi1.2(b). 

264 'This applies in principle also to the rear army area: see Schulte, German Army, 150-72. The 
North Caucasus zone of operation represented a kind of exception, as its population was generally 
assessed as ‘anti-Bolshevik’: see Richtlinien fiir die Propaganda unter den kaukasischen Vélkern, 
undated, published in ADAP & ii. 216-17 (doc. 127), also sect. VI.v.1 of the present volume. 

265 "The Chief of the Ops. Dept. in the Army General Staff frankly admitted after the end of the 
war ‘that the treatment of the civilian population and the methods of anti-gang operations in the 
operational area provided the top political and military leadership with a welcome opportunity 
for accomplishing their objectives, i.e. the systematic reduction of Slavdom and Jewry’. See 
Heusinger’s affidavit of 1 Dec. 1945, IMT xxxii, doc. 3717-PS. 
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German war in the east these two aspects blended all too often in a terrifying 
measure. This emerged most clearly in the unvarnished policy of extermina- 
tion practised primarily by the special squads of the Security Police and the SS 
Security Service, but increasingly also by the regular police and native security 
guard units, with the connivance and support of the Wehrmacht, against Jews 
and other ‘undesirable’ sections of the population. 

During the first nine months of German occupation rule in the Soviet Union 
an estimated 750,000 Jews had been murdered;’” the focus of the ‘second wave 
of killings’ which began in 1942 seems to have been in the areas under civil 
administration rather than in the areas of operations proper—a fact that may 
be due both to the slowing down of the military advance and to the diminishing 
density of the Jewish population towards the east.*°’ Even so, Special Action 
Group B operating in the rear area of Army Group Centre was able, in the 
months from April to December 1942 alone, to increase its murder score from 
a total of (at least) 71,555 to 134,198 ‘special treatment cases’, an increase of 
over 62,000 victims.”°* In the south a considerable number of major towns 
east of the Dnieper (e.g. Gorlovka, Makeevka, Artemovsk, and Stalino) had 
already been ‘cleansed’ of Jews by Special Action Group C; after July, if not 
before—i.e. shortly after the conquest of Kerch and Sevastopol—the Crimea 
too could be regarded as totally ‘free of Jews’. Thus, a detail of Special Action 
Group D moved into the town of Kerch with the troops while operations 
were still going on, and ‘at once got down to work’, while two other details ‘in 
continuous operations’ were combing the localities of the peninsula which had 
been abandoned by the Soviets.”°° 

The fact that the Nazi killing machine was again able in 1942, as earlier, to 
count on logistical and intelligence support,’”° as well as on other official help 
from Wehrmachtagencies, reveals the degree to which political-ideological and 
military policies of annihilation had already entered a symbiosis.””! Typical, 
in particular, were orders from military authorities in which certain sections 
of the population—mainly Jews and gypsies—merely on the basis of their 
biological existence or their social mode of life (e.g. non-settled pattern of 
living), were equated with the partisans and hence defined as suitable for 


266 "Thus Krausnick and Wilhelm, Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 619-20; see also Germany 
and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.vt1.1 at n. 79. 

207 See Hilberg, Vernichtung, 262 ff.; and the forthcoming section by Hans Umbreit in Germany 
and the Second World War, v/2. 

268 Krausnick and Wilhelm, Truppe des Weltanschuungskrieges, 618, 620. 

709 Meldungen aus den besetzten Ostgebieten, No. 7, 12 June 1942, 1, BA, R 58/697; see also 
ibid., No. 4, 22 May 1942, 5 ff.; and Hilberg, Vernichtung, 265-6. 

270 On 1 Mar. 1942 Heydrich and Canaris concluded an agreement on the exchange of informa- 
tion from the front; under it ‘information and reports which could result in execution activities 
[were] to be passed on instantly to the competent agency of SiPo and SD’; see Hilberg, Vernichtung, 
264. 

27! See in detail Krausnick and Wilhelm, Truppe des Weltanschuungskrieges, 205-78. In a par- 
ticularly acute, and certainly controversial, manner, the connection between Wehrmacht and 
Holocaust has once more been discussed in Heer, ‘Killing Fields’. 
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annihilation.’””? Against this background it was hardly surprising that partisan 
activity, intensifying despite everything in 1942, and the resultant deteriorat- 
ing security situation of the troops, gave rise to differentiated reactions among 
the authorities and agencies concerned. While one side, as described above, 
was pleading for at least a temporary separation of racial-ideology principles 
and considerations of military security, the other, on the contrary, demanded 
intensified military support for a National Socialist policy aiming at the cre- 
ation of irreversible domination patterns in the east, a policy whose sharpest 
tools were deportation and extermination. The result of such ambivalence was 
a policy which was virtually unchanged in comparison with that employed 
in 1941, but which in the daily routine of the war not infrequently led to a 
bizarre coexistence of boundlessly brutal and comparatively considerate action 
by those in power. 

As for the effect of the German ‘pacification’ measures on the development 
of the partisan situation, one’s judgement depends on the yardstick applied. 
If Hitler in the summer of 1942 seriously hoped that ‘by the beginning of 
winter these bandit gangs must be substantially exterminated, so that order 
may be restored behind the eastern front’,’”* then these expectations were 
unquestionably disappointed. More than that: they had lacked all realistic 
justification from the outset, as the German occupying power was neither 
willing to create the political framework for pacification nor able to enforce 
such a condition by superior military might. In fact, the overall strength of 
Wehrmacht and SS formations engaged as security forces in the east over any 
length of time probably never exceeded a quarter-million, and most of the 
time was well below that figure.”’* Besides, owing to their state of training, 
age structure, and armament, most of these formations were unsuitable in 
any case for regular employment at the front. This applied even more to the 
numerous native guard formations and to the security troops made available 
by Germany’s allies, Hungary, Romania, and Italy. Of course, this also means 
that, contrary to claims primarily in Soviet historiography,’”* the number of 
German divisions permanently withdrawn from the front by the partisan war 
was relatively small. Admittedly, regular front formations were time and again, 
though only for short periods, diverted to major individual actions against the 
partisans, but the resulting cost in men, materials, and time was usually kept 
within justifiable bounds. In consequence, not only was the German occupying 
power’s active fight against the bands a failure, but the partisan movement, 

272 See e.g. a (subsequently amended) order of Feldkommandantur 822 of 12 May 1942, ac- 
cording to which ‘gypsies must always be treated as partisans’ (ibid. 277); for further instances see 
ibid. 274 ff. 

273 Directive No. 46, 18 Aug. 1942, Hitler’s War Directives. Already in his New Year’s message 
to Mussolini of 29 Dec. 1941 Hitler had rashly made an analogous prediction for spring 1942: see 
ADAP £ i. 108 (doc. 62). 


274 "Thus the plausible estimate of Cooper, Phantom War, 146. 
275 See Geschichte des GroBen Vaterldandischen Krieges, vi. 345. 
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for its part, succeeded only to a very limited extent in achieving its central 
military objective—the pinning down of as many German fighting formations 
as possible. 

In another respect, too, the military success of the partisan operations cer- 
tainly fell short of the expectations of the Red Army Command. Even though 
the number of sabotage actions against transport and supply organizations 
increased drastically in 1942, these did not succeed in paralysing the German 
transport and communications system to an extent that could have affected the 
outcome of the war. This was probably due to three reasons. First, the partisan 
movement was most weakly developed where—on the southern sector—the op- 
erational decisions of 1942 were made. Second, unsuitable though the German 
and foreign security formations may have generally been for an active struggle 
against the partisans, they were perfectly suitable for the purely passive protec- 
tion of German supply and communication routes—the more so as preventive 
security measures (e.g. forest clearance along the main railway lines) and the 
self-protection of trains and road convoys were steadily improved. Third, as 
the number of partisan raids increased, so the routine, technical perfection, 
and improvising skill of the repair services improved. 

While an evaluation of the military successes of the partisan war during 
the period here discussed comes to an ambivalent result for the two sides, the 
balance sheet is very much less ambiguous in another respect. Politically and 
psychologically, socially and economically, the partisan war produced quite 
disastrous consequences for the German occupying power. By drawing it into 
an entirely systemic escalation of its policy of repression and annihilation, it 
blocked all chances of a change in occupation policy in favour of a collaboration 
strategy along the lines favoured by Rosenberg’s East Ministry and various 
military agencies. Whether, in view of the horrors of the first few years of 
the war, such a belated turn could still have produced the lasting pacifying 
effect hoped for by its protagonists was of course always—and is even now, 
in retrospect—exceedingly doubtful. Bearing in mind the degree of organi- 
zation achieved by the partisan movement in 1942, as well as its increasing 
professionalization and its role within the overall Soviet conduct of the war, 
one may plausibly conclude that the moment for a decisive abandonment of a 
‘pacification’ policy based on the annihilation principle had definitely passed 
by the summer of 1942. 


V. The Offensive into the Caucasus 


"TOWARDS the middle of July a new stage of the war began not only for the 
German but also for the Soviet command. The fall of Rostov and the crossing 
of the Don—as one side was hoping and the other fearing—had opened for 
the Wehrmacht the road to the Volga and the gateway to the Caucasus. To 
surrender these regions was out of the question for the Soviet leadership—for 
the very reasons of strategy and economics that Hitler coveted them. This 
therefore set clear limits to the Soviet strategy of withdrawal. The situation 
was unmistakably developing towards a battle, or several battles, which would 
decide the outcome of the campaign and perhaps of the war in the east alto- 
gether. That the Red Army, contrary to Hitler’s expectations, was still in a 
position to face up to such a decision was undoubtedly due to its possessing 
the courage to retreat; at the same time, however, the loss of the entire Donets 
basin had precipitated the Soviet command into its gravest crisis since the 
battle of Moscow. This crisis was primarily the result of immense losses of 
manpower and economic potential; these losses, the result of German occupa- 
tion of territory by 1942, accounted for 40 per cent of the Soviet population 
and approximately a third of the country’s gross industrial output.' The grav- 
ity of the loss of the Donets basin to the Soviet war economy is reflected in the 
fact that in 1940 some 57 per cent of Soviet coal was mined there, whereas in 
the turmoil of 1942 this figure had declined to scarcely more than 5 per cent.” 
No less serious was the loss of ores for the production of iron, copper, mercury, 
zinc, lead, and silver, as well as the loss of other raw materials such as graphite, 
iodine, mica, clay, phosphates, and rock salt. As for the numerous iron and 
steel combines, engineering, tractor, and railway plants located in the Donets 
basin, hundreds of these, as in the previous year, had been evacuated to the 
eastern parts of the Soviet Union,’ but the organizational and transportation 
effort involved, as well as the additional manpower need, and the temporary 
loss of production were all factors adding strain to an already heavily stretched 
Soviet economy. 

In addition to their demographic and economic consequences, the Soviet 
withdrawals during the summer also gave rise to some disturbing socio- 
psychological effects. Signs of indiscipline among the troops were multiply- 
ing: withdrawals were often disorderly, at times, for fear of encirclement, even 
panic-stricken, with large quantities of weapons and ammunition, vehicles and 
equipment being left behind. Not infrequently contact was lost not only be- 
tween neighbouring units but also between units and superior staffs. General 
Chuykov in his memoirs reports a typical scene from the occasion when the 


' As of 1940. Data according to Kravéenko, Voennaja ékonomika, 116. > Tbid. 127. 
3 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 51; Harrison, Soviet Planning, 79 ff. 
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Soviet Sixty-fourth Army, placed under his command, was transferred to the 
Don. At that time, the beginning of July 1942, he was touring the front to 
assess the situation in the adjoining formations: ‘At Frolov we encountered the 
staff of the Twenty-first Army; but with the best will in the world its chief 
of staff was unable to give us any information on the situation. Neither did 
he know where the front line was, nor where his neighbours or the enemy 
were. All he could tell me was that the staff of the Front was already in Stal- 
ingrad.’* Despite all propaganda efforts by commissars and politruks, despite 
the threat of Draconian punishment and NK VD squads positioned so as to 
block retreat, the number of desertions and self-inflicted wounds increased, 
especially among servicemen of non-Russian nationality.* Moreover, the So- 
viet command was concerned that the fighting spirit of the troops might flag 
to the extent that their commanders were hoping to wear the enemy down 
without battle. The rapid fall of Rostov on 23-4 July, and the equally rapid 
collapse, during the next few days, of the defensive positions established on the 
southern bank of the Don by the Southern Front under Lieutenant-General 
Malinovskiy, seemed a painful confirmation of these concerns. 

In this situation Stalin, who had in any case only reluctantly authorized 
the withdrawal movements of the past few weeks, issued an order on 28 July 
whose categorical slogan (‘Not one step back’) can have hardly met with the 
approval of his Chief of the General Staff Vasilevskiy and other champions 
of ‘flexible defence’.® In this directive, which has become famous as ‘Order 
No. 227’, Stalin criticized the surrender, allegedly without orders, of Rostov 
and Novocherkassk, by which the troops of the Southern Front had ‘disgraced 
their colours’; next he criticized the troops’ withdrawal mentality in general. 
In realistic language, unusual for proclamations of this kind, the enormous 
demographic and economic losses of the war until then were set out; these were 
intolerable and now compelled the defenders to offer the utmost resistance: 


From now on we are not superior to the Germans either in reserves of manpower or 
in stocks of grain. Further retreat means our end and that of our motherland. Every 
inch of ground which we yield henceforward strengthens the enemy and weakens our 
defence and our country. For that reason we must nip in the bud all talk that we have 
the option of retreating indefinitely, that we possess a great and rich country, that our 
grain reserves are inexhaustible. Such talk is fundamentally wrong and harmful, it 
weakens us and strengthens the enemy, because, unless our retreat is halted, we shall 
remain without bread and fuel, without metals and raw materials, without factories and 
railways. It follows, therefore, that it is high time to arrest our retreat. ‘Not one step 
back’ must henceforth be our most important slogan. We must be stubborn, defend 
every position to the last drop of blood, defend every yard of Soviet soil; we must cleave 
to every inch of ground and defend it to the last.” 


+ 


Cujkov. Schlacht des Jahrhunderts, 16. 

See Heller and Nekrich, Geschichte der Sowjetunion, ii. 82-3. 

See the cautious criticism in Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 207. 

Order of the People’s Commissar for Defence of the USSR No. 227 of 28 July 1942; trans- 
lation as annexe to OKM 3. Abt. Skl. B.Nr. 15998/42 geh., 3 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 331 
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The crucial prerequisite of such uncompromising warfare, the order con- 
tinued, was ‘strictest order and iron discipline’, the lack of which, according 
to Stalin, was ‘our greatest fault’. In particular, unauthorized abandonment of 
positions was to be prevented by all means possible. ‘Defeatists and cowards 
must be liquidated on the spot.’ Company commanders and commanders of 
larger units, commissars and political officers, who without superior orders 
contravene the principle of holding on at all costs ‘are to be viewed as traitors 
to the motherland. They must be treated accordingly.’ In this context Stalin 
did not shrink from commending the German aggressors as an example to 
the Red Army: they had good discipline, even though ‘they did not have the 
exalted task of defending their motherland’. By skilful (if not always quite 
accurate) reference to the rigid disciplinary methods of the Wehrmacht, Dra- 
conian measures were ordered to improve battle discipline. Thus it was made 
the duty of War Councils and Front commanders to put an unconditional 
end to the ‘retreating mood of the troops’, to sentence by court martial any 
unit commander tolerating an unauthorized abandonment of positions, and to 
establish penal battalions for officers and politruks in the area of every Front. 
Within the area of each army, moreover, penal companies were to be estab- 
lished for ‘failed’ junior leaders and Red Army men,° as well as 3-5 well-armed 
retreat-blocking units to be posted immediately behind unreliable divisions, 
whose task would be ‘in the event of a disorderly retreat of the divisions in 
front of them to shoot every escaper and every coward, thereby assisting the 
honest fighters in the defence of their homeland’.’ 

Stalin’s Order of the Day of 28 July is significant in several respects. Not 
only did it signify, as mentioned above, a radical breach with the principle of 
flexible defence practised over the preceding two months, but it also lent new 
momentum to political propaganda work in the forces,'® which, after the de- 
feats of Kharkov and Kerch, was undergoing comprehensive reorganization. 
In line with Stalin’s order, the political officers were now able to speak more 
realistically than before of the losses, shortcomings, and dangers of the Red 
Army, and also to demand more emphatically the troops’ loyalty and steadfast- 
ness.'' In this they might be helped by the undisguisedly patriotic tone of the 
order, which avoided any reference to the principles of Communist ideology. 
The extent to which the Soviet leadership was prepared to invoke national 
traditions so long as these promised to raise the fighting morale of the troops, 
had been revealed a few weeks previously, when Ilya Ehrenburg, in a Pravda 


(quote). The Russian original, long kept secret in the USSR, was published in VIZ (1988), 8: 
73-5. The published German version of the order (Gosztony, ‘Stalins Tagesbefehl’) is not entirely 
reliable since it does not derive directly from the original text. See also Volkogonovy, Stalin, 621 ff. 


5 On the general background see Artemiev, ‘Soviet Military Penal Units’, go ff. 

° Order No. 227 (as n. 7). See also La&8éenko, ‘Prodiktovan surovoj neobchodimost’ju’. 

‘© On the basic aspects of this reorganization see Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 361. 

'! 'Thus, according to a Soviet signal intercepted by Fourth Armoured Army, the commanders 
of formations engaged in the offensive were urged to make ever new attacks upon threat of court 
martial: Fr.H. Ost (II), minute of 14 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2091. 
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leader, was allowed to glorify ‘Soviet patriotism’ openly as ‘the natural conti- 
nuation of Russian patriotism’.'? It was therefore entirely in line with this idea 
that, the day after Order No. 227, a number of new decorations for bravery 
were established, bearing the names of some of the greatest heroes of Russian 
history—Suvorov, Kutuzov, and Aleksandr Nevskiy.'* Other measures along 
the same lines in 1942 were the greatly extended award of Guards titles,'* the 
decree ‘On the establishment of unified power of command and the abolition 
of the institution of war commissars in the Red Army’ of 9 October 1942,'* the 
award, in deliberate revival of a Tsarist Army practice, of regimental colours in 
December 1942, and, a few weeks later, the introduction of new insignia of rank 
and uniforms, whose gold epaulettes for officers likewise revived memories of 
pre-Revolutionary times.’° 


1. From Rostov To BATuMI: THE 
STRUGGLE FOR TRANSPORT ROUTES 


(See Map V1.v.1) 


It seems reasonable to assume that Stalin’s order of 28 July—accompanied as 
it was by a massive propaganda campaign'’—with its unusual frankness and its 
partially sober and grave, partially menacing and martial tone, was not without 
some effect on the troops, to whom it was read out, or to the officers, who had 
to confirm their acquaintance with it by signature. Certainly it was hardly, as 
Weizsacker believed at his desk in Berlin, ‘a rather reassuring document for 
us’,'® even though the German attackers thrusting southward across the Don 
initially noticed little evidence of a strengthened determination on the part 
of the Red Army. While portions of the Romanian Third Army, with their 
backs against the coastline of the Sea of Azov, were fighting their way forward 
towards Eysk, the Ruoff Group (V Corps and XXXXIX Mountain Corps), 
attacking out of the Rostov bridgehead on 26 July, succeeded within three 
days, with astonishing ease, in advancing beyond the Kagalnik. By 1 August 


" Pravda, 165 (14 June 1942), translated excerpts published in Oberlander, Sowjetpatriotismus, 
75-6 (doc. 13). 

'S Aleksandr V. Suvorov (1730-1800) had gained fame and popularity as the general (after 1799 
“Generalissimo’) of Catherine II; Field Marshal Mikhail I. Kutuzov (1745-1813) commanded the 
Austrian-Russian army at Austerlitz, and was commander-in-chief in the war against the Turks 
(1811) and Napoleon’s opponent in the battles of Borodino and Smolensk (1812); Grand Duke 
Aleksandr Nevskiy (1220-63), a national saint of the Russian Church, defended Novgorod against 
the Swedes in 1240 and on 5 Apr. 1242 defeated the Order of the German Knights in the ‘ice 
battle’ on Lake Peipus. Altogether about twelve times as many Soviet citizens received decorations 
in 1942 as the year before. For details see Morozov, Falken des Kreml, 278. 

'* For a survey of Red Army Guards troops see Beitter, Rote Armee, pp. xxi ff. 

'S Translated as a captured document in BA-MA RH 2/1924. 

'© See Gosztony, Rote Armee, 222. 

'7 'The purpose of this press propaganda, according to the official Soviet Geschichte des zweiten 
Weltkrieges (v. 205), was to support ‘commanders and political workers in raising the moral and 
fighting qualities of the soldiers and in educating them towards hatred of the aggressors’. 

'S Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 298 (9 Aug. 1942). 
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the Eya, too, had been crossed to both sides of Kushchevskaya. As early as 26 
July First Armoured Army had succeeded with its spearheads (III Armoured 
Corps) in crossing the lower Manych near Spornyy, without leaving time for 
the enemy—who was yielding over a broad front—to establish more than an 
improvised defence along the river. Salsk was reached on 30 July. The southern 
wing of Fourth Armoured Army (XXXX Armoured Corps) also made rapid 
progress: on 29 July the railway line to Stalingrad was cut at Proletarskaya 
and a second crossing of the Manych was accomplished at Budennovskaya. 
Two days later parts of the Soviet Thirty-seventh Army were surrounded and 
a link-up was established with First Armoured Army.'? Yet such successes 
continued to be the exception rather than the rule. The terrain, intersected by 
ramified river courses, favoured the enemy’s delaying withdrawal and, apart 
from tactical successes of the kind mentioned above, made the annihilation of 
the enemy south of the Don, or even just south of the Manych, increasingly 
unlikely, especially as the problems of fuel supply for the pursuing formations 
increased as they were gaining ground. 

This was by then realized at least in the Army General Staff. Halder’s 
reaction, therefore, was suitably vigorous when at a situation conference at 
the Fthrer’s Headquarters the idea was aired that the enemy receding before 
the Ruoff Group might still be intercepted before the Caucasus by means of 
First Armoured Army wheeling to the south-west: “This is rankest nonsense. 
This enemy is running for dear life and will be in the northern foothills of the 
Caucasus well ahead of our armour, and then we are going to have another 
unhealthy congestion of forces before the enemy front.’”® In fact, the Army 
High Command, ina directive issued only the preceding night, had definitively 
dropped the idea of encircling the enemy south of Rostov, while at the same 
time insisting that he should be prevented from escaping eastward over the 
Manych.’' 

Towards the end of the month the seemingly favourable development at 
Army Group A’? on the one hand, and on the other the relatively drawn- 
out situation both in the area of Sixth Army’’ and in the eastern wing of 
Fourth Armoured Army—involved in heavy fighting between Don and Sal— 
induced Hitler and the ‘illustrious company of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand’ (Halder) to give that increased attention to the Stalingrad area which 
the Chief of the Army General Staff had vainly been demanding for a week 
past. That ‘the fate of the Caucasus will be decided at Stalingrad’ was by then 
also Jodl’s opinion,”* which Hitler accepted to the extent of agreeing to a rein- 
forcement of Army Group B. Thus, with effect from 1 August, there was yet 
another redistribution of forces, this time at the expense of Army Group A, 

'° See Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 108 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. 
i; Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 182 ff., ibid., Studie T-14. 

20 Halder, Diaries, 30 July 1942. 
>! Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 183, MGFA, Studie T-14. 


» Thus Halder, Diaries, 30 July 1942. 23 See sect. VI.vi.1 of the present volume. 
*4 Halder, Diaries, 30 July 1942. 
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even though this changed little with regard to the fundamental problem—the 
lack of a point of main effort. Fourth Armoured Army, except for its south- 
ern group, now came under the command of Army Group B, whose tasks, 
however, remained unchanged.’* The ‘next and most important task’ of Army 
Group A was once more to be the swift seizure of the Black Sea Coast ‘in 
order thus to eliminate the enemy fleet and to safeguard supplies for our forces 
across the sea for further operations’. To this end, according to the Army 
High Command directive of 31 July, the mobile formations left to the army 
group were to be concentrated under the command of First Armoured Army 
and moved forward across the Kropotkin—Armavir line against Maykop, ‘in 
order to place themselves there across the path of the enemy forces falling back 
towards the Caucasus’, while others of its formations would operate along the 
coast towards Batumi. To cover the eastern flank of this advance, ‘the mo- 
bile formations ready at a later date’ (evidently meaning the former southern 
group of Fourth Armoured Army) were to attack against the Voroshilovsk— 
Petrovskoe line, cutting the last communication from there to Elista across the 
Manych.”® 

Whatever good reasons there may have been for this measure, withdraw- 
ing the bulk of Fourth Armoured Army—after Eleventh Army’s transfer to 
the northern front—represented a second major intervention in the offensive 
potential of Army Group A (see the order of battle in Diagram VI.v.1). The 
German leadership’s belief that it could master whatever tasks might arise in 
the Caucasus even with its remaining forces was, certain doubts apart, founded 
ona basically optimistic assessment of conditions in that region, whose political 
instability—in common with the approach of the western Allies in their Cauca- 
sus plans two years earlier?’—it hoped to exploit to its own advantage. There 
was a widespread belief that most of the numerous Caucasian nationalities, 
whether Christian or Islamic, wished nothing more devoutly than ‘their salva- 
tion from Soviet enslavement’”* and would therefore be particularly inclined 
to collaborate.”? In view of all that was known in western Europe about Stalin’s 
heavy-handed policy towards national groups, especially towards the eastern 
Soviet populations, and in line also with the experience of the Germans in 
establishing the first volunteer formations from Caucasian and “Turkestanic’ 
prisoners of war in the late autumn of 1941, such expectations were prob- 


*5 Teletype OKH/Gen.St.d.H., Op.Abt. (I) to Army Groups A and B, 31 July 1942 on Fort- 
fiihrung der Operationen, in KTB OKW ii/2. 1285 (doc. 17). The southern group of Third 
Armoured Army (XXXX Armoured Corps with 3rd and 23rd Armd. Divs.) was placed under 
First Armoured Army. Supplies for Fourth Armoured Army for the time being remained the 
responsibility of Army Group A. 

6 Thid. 

27 See Kahle, Kaukasusprojekt, 11. 

°8 Thus Hasse, ‘Kaukasus’, 402; on German support for such ‘salvation’ see Schréder, Deutsch- 
land und der Mittlere Osten, 255. 

> Hitler himself was rather sceptical on this point: see Hitlers Tischgesprdche, 9 May 1942 (not 
in trans.). 
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ably not unjustified.*° The German servicemen had therefore been instructed, 
even before the start of the main operation, to respect ‘the customs and usages 
especially of the peoples of the south-east’.*! Caucasians, in particular, clas- 
sified not only as ‘freedom-loving and proud’, but also as ‘very touchy’ and 
‘generally more intelligent’ than Russians and Ukrainians, were on principle, 
according to another information sheet, to be ‘treated in a friendly manner’ .*’ 
Accordingly, as early as 19 May 1942, Army Group South had given orders 
for a preferential treatment and food supplies for “Turki and Cossack pris- 
oners of war’. Such a privileged treatment—in a striking reversal of National 
Socialist racial-ideology yardsticks—for the most despised ‘Asian’ element in 
the Soviet national body was, as the War Administration Department of the 
quartermaster-general had declared at the end of April, ‘absolutely necessary 
for political reasons’ .** 

The battle-worthiness of the 30 or so Red Army rifle and cavalry divisions 
assumed to be in Transcaucasia was generally thought to be low. Thus an opi- 
nion given by Fremde Heere Ost on 12 August concluded that the formations 
in question were ‘not top-quality troops’: ‘Most of them probably fall far short 
of their establishment figure both in men and material. Their fighting morale 
must also be assessed as low, for some of them as very low, since these are, 
for the most part, Caucasians, indifferent, if not indeed hostile, to the Soviet 
government and striving for national independence, or at least liberation from 
Soviet rule.’** 

It was presumably in the knowledge of this assessment that Halder, at the 
situation conference on the same day, reported to Hitler that ‘according to 
the evidence of captured Russian officers, the Russian Caucasus army was 
increasingly heading for disintegration’.**> This sounded rather reassuring in 
the given circumstances. A more generally phrased ‘situation orientation’ of 
Fremde Heere Ost a few days later was also cautiously optimistic. Although it 
emphasized the central importance of Stalingrad, as well as the fact that there 
was no question as yet ‘of a general flagging of enemy resistance’, it pointed 
out that the Red Army’s original intention of systematically withdrawing the 
bulk of its forces had failed—an assessment which, in view of some 390,000 
prisoners taken within six weeks (from 1 July to ro August 1942) by Army 

30 On the background see Zur Miihlen, Zwischen Hakenkreuz und Sowjetstern, 18 ff., 44 ff.; also 
Hoffmann, Ostlegionen, 25 ff., and, in greater detail, id., Kaukasien. 

31 OKG/General z.b.V. beim OKH/Heereswes.Abt., Merkblatt fiir das Verhalten der deut- 
schen Soldaten in den besetzten Ostgebieten, 8 June 1942, BA-MA RHD 7-10a-1. The leaflet is 
essentially in line with the principles laid down in Richtlinien fiir das Verhalten der Truppe in 
RuBland of 19 May 1941 (BA-MA RW s4/v. 524). 

32 Merkblatt fiir das Verhalten gegeniiber kaukasischen Vélkern, undated, NA, T-313/36. See 
also the information sheet Der Kaukasus issued by Abt. WPr (IVc) in OKW in July 1942, BA-MA 
RW 4/v/ 257. 

33 Quoted according to Hoffmann, Ostlegionen, 85. See also the memoirs of Herwarth von 
Bittenfeld, Zwischen Hitler und Stalin, 262 ff. 

34 FHO (IIb), minute on the assumed combat value of the enemy formations in the Caucasus, 
12 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2001. 

35 Quoted according to KTB OKW ii/1. 573 (12 Aug. 1942). 
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Group A alone, was possibly bold but not entirely to be rejected.*° To what 
extent the badly mauled formations could still be employed in the forthcoming 
operations for the defence of Transcaucasia, Groznyy, Baku, or Stalingrad 
could not, according to Fremde Heere Ost, ‘be determined as yet with sufficient 
clarity’.*” Finally, three weeks later, an Abwehr agency, quoting Comintern 
circles, claimed that the Red Army intended in any case to participate ‘only 
on a slight scale’ in the defence of the Caucasus, leaving the major role to the 
British.** 

By that time, however—the beginning of September—the German armies 
moving towards the oilfields and the mountain passes had already gained a 
somewhat different impression. In the course of August Red Army resis- 
tance along the entire Caucasus front—if indeed, with the extensive dissipa- 
tion of forces, it could be called a front—had decidedly stiffened. This was 
experienced, on the western wing of the offensive, by the divisions of the 
Ruoff Group, whose V Corps succeeded in capturing the railway junction of 
Krasnodar, the principal city of the western Kuban region, on 9 August after 
fierce fighting, though only for a few days, against the greatly weakened Soviet 
Fifty-sixth Army (Ryzhov).*? Although five days later the Corps also managed 
to cross the Kuban to both sides of the city, the bridges having been blown up 
by the enemy at the very last moment, it now, for the first time, encountered 
‘absolute enemy air superiority’*® as well as deeply staggered defences on the 
southern bank of the river. During the subsequent fighting in the Krymskaya 
area (after 18 August) the Germans similarly met with surprisingly increased 
enemy resistance due to the bringing up of new reserves from Novorossiysk. 

Opposition had also stiffened since 16 August in front of the Romanian 
Third Army formations operating on the extreme right wing against Temryuk. 
After capturing the harbour of Eysk (on g August) they had, in co-operation 
with German naval units, cleared the eastern coast of the Sea of Azov of 
enemy forces and were now faced with the task of gaining access to the Taman 
peninsula from the rear, in order to facilitate the crossing of the Straits of 
Kerch for the (ready and waiting) remnants of Eleventh Army.*’ 

Preparations for this operation, long considered under the code-name ‘Blii- 
cher II’, were basically completed on 12 August, having been accompanied up 


36 On the other hand, the army group, during the period in question, succeeded in destroying 
or capturing only 522 enemy tanks. See KTB OKW ii/1. 583 (13 Aug. 1942). 

57 FHO (la), Lageorientierung Ru@Bland, 16 Aug. 1942, 3, BA-MA RH 2/2047. 

38 Abw No. 6186/42 g. I H Ost N to Stab Walli I, 9 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 332. The 
report, absurd though it may sound, is revealing in that it casts light on the kind of arguments 
used by the Comintern in order to gloss over the patent failures of the Red Army. The fact that 
this was not an isolated comment is shown by a diary entry of Weizsacker a month earlier: ‘Stalin 
probably will now let the burden of the war fall upon the British—not capitulate but also not 
sacrifice his reserves as before. In plain language: we shall probably have a quieter winter in the 
east than the last one’ (Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 298-9, 9 Aug. 1942). 

*° H.Gr. A, KTB, 62 (9 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/105. 

“© Thus according to KTB, 96 (13 Aug. 1942), ibid.; see also ibid., 14 Aug. 1942. 

“' KTB, ibid. 69 (9 Aug. 1942), 135 (17 Aug. 1942). 
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to the last minute by worries about the availability of the necessary quantities 
of fuel. But it was not these which, over the next days and weeks, caused 
ever new delays in the execution of the operation. Instead, the exact date 
depended, first, on the development of the situation of the Ruoff Group, 
especially of the above-mentioned Romanian cavalry formations and of the 
German V Corps. Second, a number of conditions, calculable only in the short 
term, had to be simultaneously fulfilled: thus, because of the Siebel ferries’ 
susceptibility to wind conditions, favourable weather was necessary for the 
ferrying operation. Moreover, the enterprises needed adequate air support, 
which it became increasingly difficult to ensure as the formations of IV Air 
Corps were being switched over to Army Group B with ever greater frequency. 
At the turn of the month the moment finally arrived. When on 25 August the 
‘Commander Crimea’* reported that his formations were ready to move off, 
and when the Ruoff Group a few days later informed him that the Romanian 
attack had ‘gained ground surprisingly well’ and was now concentrating on 
Anapa, the army group—having reassured itself once more of Hitler’s express 
approval—decided to execute ‘Blticher IT’ as soon as possible.** In the early 
hours of 2 September the first battle detachments achieved the crossing of the 
straits against heavy enemy artillery fire and established beachheads; before the 
day was out seven battalions, complete with artillery, had been ferried across 
and the ‘northern nose’ of the Taman peninsula had largely been conquered.** 
Despite some weather-related delays to the landing operations during the next 
few days, the further occupation of the peninsula made good progress, and 
by 5 September could be regarded as completed. But the bulk of the enemy 
forces, predominantly marines, had once again succeeded, this time by sea, in 
escaping destruction. 

The crossing of the Strait of Kerch and the conquest of the Taman peninsula 
were the penultimate offensive successes of the German troops operating along 
the Black Sea coast. Their last victory, even though only half a victory, was 
scored a few days later at Novorossiysk, a port whose key significance the 
Red Army command had realized at an early stage. Its fall, they feared, would 
deprive their Black Sea Fleet of one of its last major bases and hence seriously 
impair its operational and logistical potential. Simultaneously, the attackers 
would have the opportunity of progressively rolling up the Soviet coastal 
defences—now largely robbed of their naval support—in order to advance 
straight to Batumi or, along the southern rim of the mountain range, via 
Tbilisi to Baku.** However, after such an advance by the Wehrmacht towards 


*” Under this name on 24 Aug. XX XXII Corps HQ took over command in the Crimea from 
Eleventh Army HQ, until then in charge. 

* H.Gr. A, KTB, 242 (30 Aug. 1942) and 252 (31 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/105; also ibid. 
5 (1 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106, and the survey in Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum 
Kaukasus, ii, annexe 28, pp. 105 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. ii. 

“ H.Gr. A, KTB, 8 (2 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106. 

** Thus a directive of Army Group A of 9 Aug. 1942, published in Hauck, Die deutsche 
Offensive zum Kaukasus, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. ii. 
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the Turkish frontier, the danger of Turkey’s entry into the war on the German 
side would become acute. This was a development which the Soviet command 
rightly feared, not only because of the resulting threat to its Forty-fifth Army 
stationed along the Turkish frontier, but even more so because the Dardanelles 
would then be open to the warships of the Axis powers. 

To meet this serious situation, the defenders, towards the middle of August, 
had created a ‘Novorossiysk Defence Area’*® within the framework of the 
Northern Caucasus Front; this was under the command of Forty-seventh 
Army (Kotov, from 8 September Grechko) and, in addition to this army, also 
comprised parts of Fifty-sixth Army, the Azov Flotilla, which had broken 
through into the Black Sea, the local naval base, as well as the naval bases 
of Temryuk and Kerch, which had been evacuated to Novorossiysk, and a 
motley air group—some 15,000 men in all. When the success of the ‘Blticher 
IP land operation and the withdrawal of the defenders of the Taman peninsula 
were beginning to take shape, the Soviets further reinforced the Novorossiysk 
area by sea and, in a message emanating from the top leadership, once more 
emphatically called for ruthless maintenance of all positions.*’ 

All these preparations were unable to prevent the German V Corps from 
breaking through the defence installations in the forefield of Novorossiysk on 6 
September and penetrating into the city itself. This success led the army group 
command to expect a further smooth advance along the coast road,** but these 
expectations were very soon disappointed. Although large parts of the city, 
including the naval base and the high ground north of it, were occupied over 
the next few days, the army group’s momentum was definitively exhausted.*® 
What followed was a vain struggle of many weeks and months for the port, 
the city, and access to the western Caucasus. That this struggle would not end 
until a whole year later, in September 1943, with the enforced evacuation of 
the Kuban bridgehead, would have been unthinkable to all the participants at 
the time. 

Despite the bogging down of the Ruoff Group, the situation along the Black 
Sea coast might have developed quite differently if the attack launched via 
Maykop to the Tuapse area by parts of First Armoured Army had been suc- 
cessful. Here too there seemed at first to be grounds for cautious optimism 
once resistance along the Kuban had been rapidly overcome during the first 
week of August. Following the fall of Armavir on 6 August, the III and LVII 
Armoured Corps advanced over a broad front across the Laba into the area of 
Maykop, which was captured on 9 August. From there, some of the forces had 
to be moved towards the Black Sea coast in order to cut the retreat of the enemy 


46 A little later, at the beginning of September, the Northern Caucasus Front as such was 
dissolved and reconstituted as the ‘Black Sea Group’ of the Transcaucasian Front under Col.- 
Gen. Cereviéenko. The Black Sea Group comprised, principally, the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Forty- 
seventh, and Fifty-sixth Armies, as well as the Guards Cavalry Corps. 

“7 See Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 380-1; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 262 ff. 

** H.Gr. A, KTB, 45 (6 Sept, 1942), BA-MA RH 19-V/106. 

* See ibid. 38, 47, 58, 71, 83 (6-10 Sept. 1942). 
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disengaging from the Ruoff Group, as demanded by the Army High Command 
directive of 31 July. But the latter proved to be an exceedingly difficult enter- 
prise. Realizing the German intentions in good time, on 5 August the Red 
Army HQ had instructed the Northern Caucasus Front (Budennyy) to hold 
the Maykop area as well as the road running from there to Tuapse, in order to 
avoid the encirclement of its forces operating with their backs to the coast.*° 
Behind that order was undoubtedly the intention to gain time for a thorough 
destruction of the oilfields, as well as for the strengthening of the directly 
threatened Black Sea ports of Novorossiysk and Tuapse, which were already 
exposed to air raids by IV Air Corps. In this they succeeded. Against a So- 
viet opponent who was making skilful use of the trackless and heavily wooded 
mountainous terrain, the formations of LVII and III Armoured Corps made 
only laborious progress, reaching a line from Khadyzhensk to Dakhovskaya by 
the middle of the month. A few days later the command structure of the for- 
mations left on the western wing of the army group*! was reorganized to the 
effect that all formations of the First Armoured Army operating against the 
Black Sea coast, i.e. the forces of LVII Armoured Corps, XX XXIV Corps, and 
XXXXIX Mountain Corps, were transferred en bloc to Seventeenth Army.*” 
At that point the army group command was still optimistic about being able 
to achieve the operational objectives assigned to it, provided Soviet counter- 
pressure did not become excessive. List and his staff—according to the army 
group’s war diary of 19 August—were hoping that the stiffening resistance 
encountered along the entire front was ultimately only ‘the struggle of strong 
enemy rearguards, whose prime task was to delay the German advance’.** 
The mood at First Armoured Army HQ, on the other hand, seemed to be 
more pessimistic. On the occasion of a tour of the front, Major Engel, Hitler’s 
Army ADC, after talking to Kleist and to his chief of staff, Major-General 
Faeckenstedt, made this entry in his diary at about the middle of the month: 


Troops more or less finished. Reconnaissance from air and ground has shown that Cau- 
casus south of Krasnodar and Maykop crossable only by 4 mule-tracks by mountain 
troops with mules. Creation of a point of main effort in no way possible. Disappoint- 
ment over so-called oilfields at Maykop, only central administration found there, away 
from roads and paths operation totally impossible because of jungle-like thicket and no 
visibility. Armoured div. totally inappropriate. Tough Russian resistance in the moun- 
tains, heavy losses, especially with [the 5th Panzergrenadier Division] Viking. Belief 
at army command that opening up of mountains possible only in the south, from the 
Kuban. Same opinion at 13th Armoured Division and Viking.** 


5° Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 255. On developments on the German side see Hauck, 
Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 123-4, 136-7, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 

5! The III Armd. Corps was replaced by the freshly brought up XXXXIV Armd. Corps and 
transferred to the Voroshilovsk area, where shortly afterwards it ground to a halt because of a 
shortage of fuel (see also sect. VI.v.2 at n.103). 

52 H.Gr. A, KTB, 134 (17 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/105. 

53 Ibid. 154 (19 Aug. 1942); see also Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 123 (15 Aug. 1942). 

‘4 Engel, ibid. 123-4 (15 Aug. 1942). Hitler’s reaction to Engel’s report on his visit to the front 
is typical: ‘Engel will swallow anything he is told’ (ibid. 124, 16 Aug. 1942). 
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In point of fact, the difficulties of terrain which the troops, most of them 
inadequately equipped, had to deal with were exceptionally great. They had 
to fight their way through a primeval mountain forest, nowhere properly man- 
aged, interlaced by a few trodden tracks, using the courses of streams and 
rivers, unless swollen by rain, as paths. More than anything, supplies in these 
conditions were faced with virtually insoluble problems, graphically described 
in a report made after the war by the Ia of Army Group A, Gyldenfeldt:** 


The field kitchens could not be moved in that terrain. They lagged far behind, and 
food had to be brought to the fighting troops by laborious marches and climbs, often 
taking hours, by which time it mostly arrived cold. There was not enough spirit, and 
no other type of cooker. 

Ammunition supplies had to be handled similarly. To take ammunition to the front 
by vehicle was totally impossible; even by handcart it was possible only over short 
distances. Artillery and mortar ammunition was usually loaded on individual horses, 
for which, however, there was a shortage of carrier frames. The troops manufactured 
these by makeshift means according to their own inventions. As no mules—such as the 
mountain troops used—were available, and none could be brought up, the demands on 
ordinary draught horses in that mountain terrain were much too great; considerable 
losses of horses were the result. 

Transportation of the wounded was, for the same reasons, also extremely difficult. 
Seriously wounded men, because of the risk to their lives during that difficult transport, 
could often not be sent back for days, slightly wounded men often had to suffer the 
pain of being carried for hours. What few villages existed were all exclusively used 
for the accommodation of dressing stations; it was forbidden to use them for troop 
quartering. In consequence, the troops had to spend the night in the open even in rain 
and snow. 

The only motorized vehicle which proved up to the task was the caterpillar-track 
motorcycle; but there were only a few of these available. On somewhat wider tracks the 
Volkswagen (type ‘Schwimmwagen’) could also be readily used. 


There were problems also with clothing, footwear, and weapons; greatcoat, 
high boots, the 98-type rifle—none of these was up to the demands of fighting 
in a primeval mountain forest. To the defenders, on the other hand, the terrain 
offered numerous possibilities for camouflage, the construction of bunkers 
and positions, and for ambushes. In view of these complex difficulties and the 
enemy’s determination not to yield any further ground, it is hardly surprising 
that the German attack, contrary to the hopes of the higher command, lost 
its original momentum with the thrust into the mountains, and eventually got 
bogged down even before Tuapse. The costly fighting which developed there 
over the next few weeks remained locally confined. In so far as attacks were 
still launched, these were based not so much on operational or tactical consid- 
erations as on the simple question of where it was still possible to gain ground 
with some artillery support. Only one major attack, started by Seventeenth 


55 Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 258-9, MGFA, Studie T-14. 
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Army on 23 September, resulted, after weeks of fighting, in a few penetrations 
of the enemy’s front and in a major gain of ground; in the end, however, it 
came to a halt barely 20 kilometres before Tuapse.*® 

Developments in the area of the high-altitude front were no more favour- 
able. There XXXXIX Mountain Corps (Konrad) had succeeded in pushing 
into the mountain range through the Armavir—Voroshilovsk area towards the 
south along the valleys of the Laba, the Zelenchuk, and the Kuban; on 11 
August it had occupied Cherkessk, its spearheads on the right (4th Mountain 
Division) having reached Arkhyz and those on the left (1st Moutain Division) 
the south-western spurs of the Elbrus.*” Although its peak—much to Hitler’s 
annoyance, who regarded this as a mere waste of effort**—was conquered on 22 
August, and a number of important passes at altitudes of 2,000—2,500 metres, 
previously regarded as scarcely conquerable (including Kluchor and Adsapsh), 
were occupied, enemy opposition here too stiffened to such an extent that a 
further advance on a broad front was out of the question. By then, about the 
turn of August-September, the 4th Mountain Division, the Mountain Corps’s 
spearhead nearest to the coast, was already past Bzipi, only some 40 kilometres 
from the port of Sukhumi.*’ 

The most pressing question in this situation was whether, and if so under 
what conditions, a breakthrough by 4th Mountain Division to the coast at 
Gudauta (north of Sukhumi) was still possible and justifiable. While Hitler, 
still obsessed with the hope of rolling up the Soviet coastal defences from 
Novorossiysk to Batumi, emphatically demanded such a thrust,®° the army 
group commander assessed its chances of success much more sceptically. He 
therefore pleaded that the thrust to Gudauta be undertaken only when the 
successful capture of Novorossiysk and Tuapse provided the chance to make 
contact with the formations operating along the coast. List’s concern was that 
an isolated thrust by a single formation, whose continuous supplies over the 
high mountain passes alone would hardly be feasible, might all too easily end 
with the annihilation of the attacker. In point of fact, supplying a force by 
this route would have been possible only by eight-day marches across the 
mountains—even though, as the crow flies, the distance was a mere 60-70 
kilometres—an enterprise which, in the opinion of the army group, was out 

56 See ibid. 260-1. 

57 Army Group’s original intention was to have the 1st Mtn. Div. and the Romanian 2nd Mtn. 
Div. cross the Caucasus west of Mount Elbrus, and the 4th Mtn. Div. east of it by the Georgian and 
Ossetian Highways. On Hitler’s express order this plan had been modified so that both German 
divisions now operated west of Mount Elbrus, with only the Romanian division operating to the 
east of it. 

58 See Lanz, Gebirgsjdger, 157 ff.; Kaltenegger, Deutsche Gebirgsjdger, 156 ff. 

5° For details see Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 262 ff., MGFA, Studie T-14. More 
revealing in its pictorial material than its text is the volume of reminiscences by Konrad and 
Rtimmler, Kampf um den Kaukasus, here 18 ff. 

°° At the situation conference on 30 Aug. Hitler demanded that Seventeenth Army should try to 
reach the Black Sea coast at three points—at Novorossiysk, at Tuapse, and ‘south of the spearhead 


of 4th Mtn. Div’: H.Gr. A, KTB, 243 (30 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/105. Hitler also stuck to 
this concept at his conference with List on the following day. 
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of the question if only because the corps was short of nearly 2,000 beasts of 
burden needed for such an operation.®! Hitler dismissed all such misgivings by 
pointing to the possibility of temporary supplies by air—which, of course, pre- 
supposed that 4th Mountain Division would succeed in occupying an airfield 
in the Gudauta area.” 

The argument over this issue would presumably have remained without 
major consequences if it had not coincided in time with the overall operational 
crisis outlined at the beginning of this chapter. Only against the background 
of the stagnation of the German offensive along the entire Caucasus front, 
for which Hitler blamed the army group command,” did the question of an 
attack on Gudauta acquire paradigmatic significance. The atmosphere was 
therefore tense when, on Hitler’s instruction, List, accompanied by his first 
staff officer, arrived at the Fiihrer’s Headquarters on 31 August, mainly to 
discuss this problem. Although List had originally left for Vinnitsa in order to 
dissuade Hitler from the attack on Gudauta, he left the Ftthrer’s Headquarters 
persuaded, if not convinced, to execute the attack after all. Like many a general 
and field marshal before and after him, he had been unable to put his misgivings 
effectively to Hitler; as Gyldenfeldt subsequently reported,°* he simply ‘did 
not get a word in edgeways’. Instead he was first confronted with the accusation 
that he had, without the necessary concentration of forces, frittered away his 
strength with his attacks;°* but subsequently he was promised that the attack 
along the coast, which would open up a secure supply-route for the mountain 
corps, would now be executed with redoubled strength. 

After his return from Vinnitsa and a conversation with Ruoff and Konrad 
(the general commanding XXXXIX Mountain Corps), List was once more 


*! See ibid. 49 (7 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106. @ Asn. 60. 

°§ See KTB OKW ii/1. 654 (29 Aug. 1942), 658 (30 Aug. 1942), and the relevant observations 
of Halder, Diaries, 21 and 30 Aug. 1942. The latter reference shows that Hitler’s accusations 
went beyond the army group’s command, ‘against the military conduct of the highest army levels’ 
generally, the charges being ‘spiritual arrogance, unteachability, and inability to recognize the 
essential’. 

°+ Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 202, MGFA, Studie T-14. Accounts differ as to the 
atmosphere of the conference. While Keitel reports that Géring—who was present along with 
Jodl, Halder, and Jeschonnek—had been ‘horrified’ (Keitel, 305), Warlimont, who did not himself 
participate, states that the conversation had taken place ‘ina calm manner’ (KTB OKW ii/1. 662); 
in the face of List’s ‘dignified calm’ it seems that ‘all disapproval melted away’ (id., Hauptquartier, 
267). This appears somewhat exaggerated as far as the factual differences are concerned (see n. 65). 
Engel’s impression (Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 125), that the ‘initially very unfriendly atmosphere’ 
became progressively more relaxed, seems credible. This is in line also with Below’s testimony 
(Hitlers Adjutant, 314), according to which ‘Hitler was impressed by List’s calm report and 
showed understanding of the situation of the army group, but insisted on the objectives set to the 
army group.’ 

°§ See Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 125. Afterwards Hitler especially criticized the fact that 
XXXXIX Mtn. Corps had been employed at the high-altitude front instead of against the Tuapse 
road; see also Gyldenfeldt, Die Ostoffensive 1942, 203-4, MGFA, Studie T-14. 

°6 Hitler was thinking primarily of the impending operation ‘Bliicher II’; in addition, a high- 
altitude battalion envisaged for the mountain corps was now assigned to XX XXIV Corps operating 
against Tuapse. See also H.Gr. A, KTB, 251 (30 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106; Halder, 
Diaries, 31 Aug. 1942. 
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beset by doubts about the feasibility of an attack on Gudauta; these he com- 
municated to Halder by teleprinter the same day. He wished once more, this 
time assisted by Konrad, to express his misgivings to Hitler: for this purpose, 
significantly, he asked, not Halder as the professionally competent Chief of 
the Army General Staff, but Jodl as Hitler’s closest operational adviser, to 
visit Stalino, the army group’s headquarters, in order ‘once more thoroughly 
to discuss’ the question of the employment of the mountain corps.®’ At the 
time of this invitation both List and Konrad were clear that a thrust from the 
mountains towards Gudauta could not be justified.°* The starting situation 
for such an attack had meanwhile further deteriorated in that the spearheads, 
which, as mentioned above, had advanced beyond Bzipi, had to be pulled back 
to the Adsapsh pass because of growing enemy pressure. 

By the time Jodl returned from Stalino on the evening of 7 September he 
had completely identified with List’s and Konrad’s negative attitude. He could 
hardly have realized that his impending report to Hitler would trigger off a 
long-simmering crisis of confidence which, measured by its consequences, 
would develop into the most serious leadership conflict of the war prior to the 
events of the summer of 1944. 


2. MayKop—GrozNyy-—Baku: THE BATTLE FOR OIL 


With Maykop the first and least important, relatively speaking, of the great 
Caucasian oil complexes fell into German hands. Although Hitler’s hopes— 
nurtured to the last moment—that Maykop could be ‘occupied by a coup 
before the destruction of the petroleum installations’,°’ had proved false, the 
real strategic objective of the summer campaign now seemed to be within 
arm’s reach. To ensure the speediest possible resumption of oil production 
and processing, as early as the end of March the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department had set up a “Technical Brigade Mineral Oil’ under its 
own management, i.e. independently of the Army High Command, as well 
as, a little later, a special supply staff for oil-drilling equipment, along with a 
branch location at Armavir.”° The aim of the restoration work was the gradual 
creation of a processing capacity of no less than 3,500,000 tonnes annually. To 
this end the Brigade, numbering roughly 6,500 men, enjoyed the sole right 
of disposal over all oilfields, refineries, storage tanks, and all ancillary instal- 
lations of the oil industry (power stations, workshops, etc.) within its area of 
operation; at a future date the relocation of refineries (mainly French) to the 
newly conquered territories was being considered. 

On its arrival in the deployment area west of Rostov the Brigade was put 
under the command of Army Group A; an advance party was operating within 


*7 H.Gr. A, KTB, 35 (5 Sept. 1942), also 10, 14 (2 Sept, 1942), 60-1 (8 Sept. 1942), BA-MA 
RH 19 V/106. °® See H.Gr. A, KTB, 41 (6 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106. 

© Thus still on 4 Aug. to the Italian ambassador, Alfieri: Staatsmdnner, ii. 93 (doc. 10). 

7° OKW, WiRii/Abt. Rohstoff, 21 Apr. 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID 133. 
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the framework of First Armoured Army, integrated with the advance guards 
of the foremost divisions. In technical matters, however, the Brigade remained 
directly responsible to the War Economy Department in the Wehrmacht High 
Command.”' When the oil experts began to take up their work in the area after 
the capture of Maykop, they found themselves faced with quite insuperable 
difficulties. Not only did the wooded mountain terrain complicate the work 
of the reconstruction squads but over a period of six weeks the main fighting 
front ran right across the Brigade’s area of operations. It is significant that dur- 
ing those brief weeks of oil euphoria, these facts evidently never penetrated 
into the consciousness of Hitler or his closest entourage. How else could one 
explain the fact that as late as mid-September, over a month after the capture 
of Maykop, there was ‘great excitement’ at the Fthrer’s Headquarters ‘when 
it was found that the oilfields of Maykop were not yet in our possession at 
all’?’? Moreover, even after the fighting had died down in the immediate oil 
region, the work of the Brigade continued to be greatly impaired by Russian 
air attacks and acts of sabotage by native partisans. But the worst factor was 
that during the German advance the enemy had found enough time partly to 
dismantle the existing technical installations for oil production and to destroy 
some of them in a professional manner—where this had not already been done 
the previous autumn, when the German lines were getting dangerously close. 
Even initial examinations during the second half of August and the first half 
of September confirmed German fears that ‘Maykop represented a model of 
thorough destruction’.’* Above-ground installations had been destroyed ‘al- 
most without exception’ by the toppling of derricks and the wrecking of power 
assemblies; wells had either been filled up with stones and iron parts or sealed 
with concrete; drilling equipment, machinery, and other materials had been 
removed. Power generation plants in the oilfields similarly proved to have been 
completely destroyed everywhere, so that any use of electrical equipment was 
ruled out for the time being. The ‘Kubanol’ refinery in Krasnodar, vital chiefly 
for the production of aviation spirit, was in an ‘irreparable’ condition. Roads 
and tracks in and to the extraction areas were not in quite such a disastrous 
state, but they needed the speediest possible repair. Because of inadequate 
road transport capacities, repair materials had to be brought up by rail. This 
meant that the start of reconstruction work had to await the resumption of 
work on the railway line from Rostov via Armavir to Khadyzhensk.’* There 
were delays for other reasons too, most of them connected with the multiplicity 
of agencies involved in the solution of the oil problem—the Wehrmacht High 
Command, the Four-year Plan, the Reich Ministry for Economic Affairs, the 


™ Chef OKW, WiAmt, guidelines re Einsatz der Technischen Brigade Mineral6l, 20 July 1942, 
BA-MA Wi/ID 29; PzAOK 1, Ia, No. 762/42 g.Kdos., 2 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-1/420. See 
also Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 322, 331; Eichholtz, ‘Raubzug’ 453-4. 

” Chef WiAmt, KTB, 17 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RW 10/169. 73 Tbid., 8 Sept. 1942. 

™ OKW, Wehrwirtschaftsamt/Amtsgr. WiAusl (Ia H), Nachrichtenblatter tiber die Bedeutung 
und den Zustand der neubesetzten Gebiete im Osten, No. 5: Das Maikop-Erddélgebiet, 15 Sept. 
1942, BA-MA Wi/ID 29. 
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Speer ministry, the Army High Command, and the East ministry—and with 
the difficulty, in view of permanent bottlenecks, of agreeing on interests, com- 
petences, and priorities. Thus it took months of wrangling to scrape together 
just a portion of the 2,800 skilled workers required in addition to the Mineral 
Oil Brigade.’* As late as the end of August Professor Bentz, the Plenipoten- 
tiary for oil production, complained that no ‘drilling teams’ had as yet been 
put together for Maykop; ‘None of these measures works, weeks of delay, no 
responsibilities laid down.’”® 

If, in the face of these overall conditions, the War Economy Department, in 
the middle of September, was still hoping that, calculating from the moment 
of resumption of work in Maykop (‘beginning of October at the earliest’), it 
would be possible after about six months to resume ‘significant’ extraction, and 
after a further six months, ‘under favourable conditions’, to increase it to about 
one million tonnes annually, this was an exceedingly optimistic expectation.”’ 
As such it exceeded even the forecast ventured by the administrative director 
of Deutsche Erd6l-AG, Schlicht, a few weeks before Maykop was reached. 
‘Assuming that everything was destroyed,’ this expert had assured Goring in 
July, ‘it should be possible after twelve months to achieve an annual capacity 
of some 1.5 million tonnes at Maykop and Groznyy—not in Baku—1.e. in 
the northern Caucasus.’’* It was only with great hesitation that, over the 
succeeding months, the experts were dissociating themselves from the illusions 
which they had largely helped to create.”” 

Among the agencies not directly concerned with the situation in the Cau- 
casus the mood of optimism stubbornly persisted, which produced its own 
consequences. Thus the ‘Special Group for Manufacturing Industry’ in the 
Reich Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories believed in September 
that, with an early conquest of Groznyy and Baku, it would be possible, from 
January 1943 onwards, to count on larger oil transports to the west, rising 
to over 120,000 tonnes per month by halfway through the year.*° Although, 
in view of the military situation and the above-listed difficulties encountered 
by the oil experts on the spot, this expectation was totally illusory, it never- 
theless gave rise to extensive preparations for solving the transport problems 
expected in this connection. It was realized that any oil exports on a major 
scale to the Reich or to the Ukraine would have to be by way of the Black Sea, 
which meant that military control over the latter now also acquired crucial 


75 See protocol of ‘Oil conference’ on 10 July 1942 at Géring’s HQ, published in Eichholtz, 
‘Raubzug’, 467-8. 

76 Chef WiAmt, KTB, 25 Sept. 1942; see also the entries for 28 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/169. 

77 Nachrichtenblatter ... No. 5 of 15 Sept, 1942 (as n. 74). 

78 Protocol of ‘Oil conference’ on 10 July 1942, quoted according to Eichholtz, ‘Raubzug’, 470. 

7° As late as Nov. 1942 Schlicht und Benz still believed that they could assume that new German 
drillings in the Maykop region would, by December 1943, result in a monthly production of 
60,000-80,000 t.; see Chef WiAmt, KTB, 16 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/169; also Eichholtz, 
‘Raubzug’, 491. 

8° Der Reichsminister fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete/Sdgr. Gewerbliche Wirtschaft, extract from 
letter III Wi Gew. 3/163/42, 21 Sept. 1942, BA-MA Wi/ID 109. 
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economic importance. Besides, it was believed in Rosenberg’s ministry that 
the military situation in the Mediterranean would permit the withdrawal of 
Italian and French tankers into the Black Sea. However, since these tankers 
would in no way be sufficient to carry ‘the quantities of oil expected one year 
after the occupation of Baku’, it would be necessary to concentrate all available 
sea transport. This included not only Black Sea ships seized in the meantime 
by the German navy, but also the tankers and lighters still lying, more or 
less damaged, in harbours on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. Moreover, 
preparations were made for the raising, repair, and recommissioning of sunken 
transports and for the reconstruction of Danube tanker barges. In addition, a 
construction programme was embarked upon which envisaged the building of 
a major number of concrete tankers and seagoing Danube motor tankers, and 
of two large seagoing tankers in Italy.*' 

The extent of the destruction in the oilfields and of the difficulties of their 
reconstruction is reflected in the fact that, after inspection on the spot, the 
technical experts pleaded that ‘the bulk of the drilling equipment earmarked 
for the Caucasus would be better employed in Romania or in the Vienna 
region rather than at Maykop, as the technical difficulties there proved to be 
considerably greater than expected by the technical personnel’.** Considering 
the high hopes which the supreme leadership had from the outset placed 
in the Caucasian oil, such a step was naturally out of the question so long 
as military developments did not make such expectations obsolete. On the 
contrary, reconstruction of the oil industry in the Caucasus was now assigned 
a higher priority, much as had been done with coal production in the Donets 
region a few months earlier. Thus on 12 October, in line with a proposal from 
Goring, Hitler, pointing to the ‘war-deciding importance’ of the Caucasian 
oil, ordered a series of special measures. Manpower demands from agencies 
concerned with oilfield restoration, especially regarding the assignment of 
prisoners of war,*? were to be given preferential treatment. All unassigned 
native workers were to remain available and, along with their families, were to 
be fed in a way “ensuring their willingness and capability for work’. At the same 
time, top priority was given to the manufacture of materials needed for the oil 
industry, transport of such items by ‘Wehrmacht transport’ was authorized, 
and restoration of the oil industry was put on an equal level with the needs of 
the troops.** 


8! Tbid. See also Der Beauftragte fiir den Vierjahresplan/Der Bevollmichtigte fiir Erdélange- 


legenheiten im Siidosten, Bericht betr. ‘Olfrachtraum Schwarzes Meer’, 30 July 1942, BA-MA 
Wi/ID 29. 

®% Thus Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 332; see also Chef WiAmt, KTB, 14 and 16 
Nov. 1942, BA-MA RW 109/169. 

83 As early as the summer Russian oil workers who were prisoners of war had been concentrated 
in special camps near Bryansk and Mariupol: see Chef WiAmt, KTB, 30 June 1942, BA-MA RW 
19/168. 

8+ Hitler’s Order of 12 Oct. 1942 on Wiederaufbau der Mineralélindustrie im Kaukasus, BA- 
MA Wi/ID 109. 
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The oil supply situation certainly gave cause for such drastic measures. 
Keitel’s concern, voiced at the beginning of June, that ‘it will not be possible 
to conduct any operations next year unless we get to the Caucasian oil this 
year’,** had, since the late summer, turned into a sword of Damocles hanging 
over all decisions. Too much was happening during those weeks and months. 
Special contingents of fuel had to be made available for strengthening defences 
in the west, as Hitler, in view of the threat of an Allied landing, regarded this 
‘as one of the most urgent tasks’;*° equally for bringing in the harvest in 
the Ukraine, because, according to the calculations of competent quarters, 
there was otherwise the danger of losing about a million tonnes of grain;*’ 
likewise for the Luftwaffe, as Goéring in a report to Hitler had succeeded in 
persuading him to authorize an increase in the manufacture of aviation fuel by 
30,000 tonnes per month.**® Simultaneously, because of a change of ministers 
in the Bucharest ministry for economic affairs, Romanian oil exports stagnated 
temporarily.*? Germany’s Italian ally, similarly affected by Romanian supply 
problems, pointed to the catastrophic situation of all its armed services and 
demanded immediate supplies of fuel from the Reich, ‘if the suspension of 
military operations in the Mediterranean was to be avoided’.®” Similar calls 
for help also came from Finland.’' Meanwhile, however, the fuel requirements 
of the army in the east had increased, mainly because of the extended supply- 
routes, and could be met only by the authorization of supplementary quotas 
from a Wehrmacht High Command reserve. Their shrinkage, however, further 
aggravated the situation. At the end of August the War Economy Department 
was forced to admit that ‘the supply situation in October is not yet clarified’.*” 
In view of the eastern army’s consumption of fuel of 5,o00—6,000 cubic metres 
per day, the Army High Command once more increased its requirements for 
October to a total of 108,000 tonnes—an amount which again could be met 
only by new interference with the quotas of the home army, the economy, 
and the ‘dependent countries’.°* But even though, as in the present case, the 
fuel balance was once more equalized by recourse to the last reserves, by 
improvisation, and by a variety of expedients, this did not by any means 
safeguard the supplies of the troops. By the beginning of November, largely as 
a result of increasing partisan activity, the transport situation in the east had 
once more become exacerbated to such an extent that some 45 per cent of all 
supply trains to the Caucasus were temporarily brought to a halt.°* 

As far as oil and fuel supplies were concerned, during those months the Red 


85 Quoted according to WiRtiAmt KTB, 1 June 1942, BA-MA RW 19/167. 

8° Chef WiAmt, KTB, 21 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/169. 

87 See ibid., 24 July 1942, BA-MA RW 19/168. 

88 Tbid., 7 July 1942. The promise was later partially withdrawn. 

* Tbid., 24 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RW 10/169. 

°° Tbid., 30 July 1942, BA-MA RW 10/168; see also entries for 25 Aug., 21 Oct., 5 Nov. 1942 
(all RW 19/169). °! See ibid., 19 Sept. 1942. 

*° Tbid., 28 Aug. 1942. °3 Tbid., 11 Sept. 1942. 

°* Tbid., 7 Nov. 1942. 
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Army was facing much the same problems as the Wehrmacht. Although, unlike 
the Reich, the Soviet Union possessed massive oil deposits aside from the 
contested or threatened areas of the Caucasus, the oilfields of what was called 
‘the second Baku’, in Kazakhstan and Central Asia, were only in the process of 
being developed and were as yet unable to offset the heavy losses of production 
arising from the military developments in 1942.°° The German summer of- 
fensive on the southern wing of the front therefore produced some definite 
results: production in the areas from Maykop to Groznyy, already reduced 
after the events of the previous year, became totally paralysed; production in 
the Azerbaijani oilfields within range of the German bombers was strangulated 
and a considerable part of their equipment evacuated to the east.°° Added to 
this was the fact that the possibility of transporting oil greatly deteriorated 
with the temporary blocking of the Volga and of the principal railway lines. 
In the summer of 1942 millions of tonnes of Caucasian oil had to be shipped 
first across the Caspian to Krasnovodsk, and thence through Turkmenia and 
Kazakhstan to the interior of the country—a huge detour.°®’ 

To meet the resulting bottlenecks, which affected the Soviet army’s freedom 
of operation both directly and indirectly, there were only two solutions—the 
earliest possible opening up and exploitation of the more strategically located 
oil deposits in the east of the Soviet Union, and the most economical use of 
scarce fuel reserves by the troops. The first of these, long embarked upon in 
principle, was once more emphatically confirmed by a directive of the State 
Defence Committee of 22 September 1942: this assigned top priority, within 
the framework of an ambitious development programme, to the greatest pos- 
sible production boost in the regions of the Urals, the Volga, Kazakhstan, and 
Central Asia.°* Typical of the drastic economy measures in the Red Army, and 
hence of its fuel problems, is an order by the People’s Commissar for Defence 
of 22 August 1942, which was followed by a number of similar instructions.”? 
This assigned fixed monthly rations of motor fuel and lubricating oil to the 
troops in accordance with the actual number of vehicles (or aircraft) to which 
they were entitled under the plan; fuel and lubricants were to be issued only in 
exchange for spent oil. Trucks could be used only for specific purposes and for 
the carriage of loads in excess of one tonne; when travelling in convoy every 
other truck was to be towed. Moreover, use of higher-grade fuel mixtures than 
necessary was to be punished as a ‘special incident’; it was also forbidden to 


°5 On the background see Kravéenko, Voennaja ékonomika, 129 ff.; Cadaey, Ekonomika SSSR, 
248 ff. 

°° One of the reasons for the discontinuations, evidently, was also a substantial measure of 
mismanagement by the local oil combines: see Kravéenko, Voennaja ékonomika, 130-1. 

°7 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 59; Harrison, Soviet Planning, 171. 

°’ Kravéenko, Voennaja ékonomika, 129-30. 

°° On the following see Order of the People’s Commissar for Defence N 0651 of 22 Aug. 1942 
on ‘Regulation of consumption and economy measures for fuel and lubricants in the Red Army’; 
Instruction No. 1616 of the Council of People’s Commissars of 1 Oct. 1942 on ‘Restriction of 
consumption of motor fuel’; Directive No. 3/182350 of the USSR State Prosecutor of 5 Oct. 1942, 
all BA-MA RH 2/2372. 
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use petrol for the numerous motor vehicles converted to wood/gas propulsion. 
Commanders and line superiors responsible for the economy measures—as 
emerges from a directive of the USSR Public Prosecutor of 5 October—were 
to be held criminally responsible for any infringement, such as exceeding the 
prescribed consumption norms, on charges of ‘wasting raw materials vital for 
the war in wartime’.'”° 

The exceedingly critical fuel situation on both sides was probably a major 
cause of the fierceness and bitterness of the fighting, which was taking place 
not only along the Black Sea coast and in the high mountains, but also on 
the eastern wing of First Armoured Army (see Map VI.v.1). Much as on 
the other sectors of the front, the German advance here had proceeded with 
hardly any problems until about the middle of August. On 7 August XXXX 
Armoured Corps had reached the Kalaus at Petrovskoe and Ipatovo with 
parts of 23rd Armoured Division; over the next two days the Kuma was 
reached (in the Mineralnye Vody area) as well as Pyatigorsk, south of the river 
(grd Armoured Division). The continuous withdrawal of the Red Army— 
thousands and thousands of motorized and horse-drawn vehicles were rolling 
southwards, primarily along the Georgian Military Highway—at that time 
still suggested that the German advance would be retarded by fuel shortages 
and engine breakdowns rather than by enemy resistance beyond purely local 
efforts. For a short time it was thought in the Army General Staff that even 
a Soviet defence of the Terek was doubtful, and that the enemy had possibly 
abandoned all intention of offering any major resistance to the north of the 
Western and Central Caucasus.'°' In this situation orders were given on 9 
August for First Armoured Army!” to advance with XX XX Armoured Corps 
(3rd and 23rd Armoured Divisions), with its northern flank protected, via 
Groznyy first to Makhachkala, the principal supply-port of the Soviet troops 
in the Caucasus, and thence towards Baku. The III Armoured Corps, detached 
from its western wing, was to follow up in the direction of Groznyy. A mountain 
division, likewise following XX XX Armoured Corps, was to ensure the speedy 
capture of the passes on the Ossetian and Georgian Military Highways'!°— 
the prerequisite of the intended further push to Tbilisi. Cover of the northern 
flank, where the gap to Army Group B was widening daily, would be the duty of 
LII Corps, whose formations, having advanced on both sides of the Manych, 
were initially intended for protecting the coast once they had reached the 
Caspian. In the longer term it was hoped to transfer this task to the Romanian 
Third Army—which was then still tied down at the Black Sea front—in order 
to free German formations for employment south of the Caucasus. 


100 Directive of the USSR State Prosecutor of 5 Oct. 1942 (as n. 99). 

1 H.Gr. A, KTB, 68 (9 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/105. 

10 Tn Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, ii, annexe 33, pp. 119-20, MGFA, Studie 
P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. ii. 

103 The Georgian Military Highway, the principal trans-Caucasian link, runs from Mozdok via 
Ordzhonikidze to Tbilisi; the Ossetian Military Highway follows the valleys of the Terek and 
Ardon in a southerly direction to Kutaisi. 
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The situation, which at the time the directive was issued still looked rela- 
tively favourable, greatly deteriorated within a few days. Although LII Corps 
by a swift advance once more succeeded in gaining ground over the next few 
days, and with the surprise capture of the Kalmyk capital Elista on 12 Au- 
gust and the occupation of Budennovsk six days later scored some remarkable 
successes, after 13 August indications were daily increasing in front of XXXX 
Armoured Corps that the Red Army was determined to defend the important 
region of Groznyy (and with it access to the Caspian coast) along the last 
natural defensive line, the Terek river, which protectively enveloped the oil- 
fields.'°* Enemy resistance stiffened rapidly, and the effectiveness of Soviet air 
attacks increased in proportion to the reduction of German fighter protection 
as a result of the Luftwaffe’s main operational effort having been switched 
to Stalingrad. To make matters worse, the fuel situation then deteriorated to 
such a degree that on 18 August the army command decided to halt the whole 
of III Armoured Corps in the area it had reached north-west of Pyatigorsk, 
so that, by concentrating all supplies on XX XX Armoured Corps, this might 
gain at least ‘some mobility’.’°* All these problems, along with the difficulties 
of the terrain, intersected by streams, made any attempt at a co-ordinated, 
tactically flexible attack by the army a hopeless undertaking from the outset. 
Although the Baksan, a tributary of the Terek, was crossed on 15 August, 
the bulk of the formations were unable to fan out fast enough to exploit the 
success. In view of this situation the plans for the attack by First Armoured 
Army were repeatedly amended in the course of a few days. The basic objective 
remained unchanged—to reach Baku with some formations advancing down 
the Georgian Military Highway and with others along the coast capturing 
Groznyy—but the problem now was finding the most economical variant in 
terms of time and forces, and the most suitable allocation of tasks. It turned 
out that any attempt to attack Ordzhonikidze from the area west of the Terek 
would be exceedingly time-consuming and costly. Much the same applied to 
an attempt to establish a bridgehead from the northern side of the Terek bend. 
Although 3rd Armoured Division, moved up north of the river, succeeded in 
taking Mozdok after heavy street fighting on 24—5 August, it discovered that 
the systematically reinforced defences on the south bank of the Terek would 
scarcely allow it to be crossed there—favourable though it might otherwise be 
because of the river’s narrowness at that point.'°° 

Meanwhile, on Hitler’s orders, the army group had been deprived of one 
further division, the 16th Motorized Infantry Division. Transferred to the 
Elista area, its task—meeting Hitler’s concern in that direction—was to cover 
the yawning gap between Army Groups A and B ‘by lively reconnaissance in 

104 H.Gr. A, KTB, 120 (15 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106; see also Hauck, Die deutsche 
Offensive zum Kaukasus, 140-1, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 

5 Teletype Pz.AOK 1/Ia, No. 821/42 g.Kdos. to H.Gr. A, 23 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-1/ 
422. 


6 Details in Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 151-2, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 
3, vol. i. 
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the direction of Astrakhan and Stalingrad’. Counter-suggestions of the army 
group command, which warned against a further weakening of First Armoured 
Army and also had different ideas on the needs of the area around Elista, were 
in vain.'°’ As a result, fears grew among List’s and Kleist’s staffs that the Army 
High Command, ignorant of the real seriousness of the situation, was ‘starving’ 
the Caucasus front in favour of the attack on Stalingrad. List therefore once 
more, on 24 and 25 August, very emphatically drew attention to his army 
group’s exceedingly precarious situation: 


Enemy resistance along front of the A.Gp. greatly stiffened over the past few days. 
Because it has been impossible to keep the operation fluid (fuel shortage), and because, 
on the other hand, the striking power of the A.Gp. has been substantially weakened 
by the withdrawal of the Luftwaffe and strong army formations, the enemy has found 
time to establish himself and to bring up considerable reserves; his fighting potential 
is estimated at 60 div. formations. The result is that in the overall development of the 
operations a considerable delay is arising, which in view of the vastness of the territory 


and the advanced season gives cause for concern.'°* 


List’s requests, accompanying the situation report, for the allotment of army 
and Luftwaffe support (mainly in favour of the Black Sea front), remained 
unfulfilled. Instead the Army High Command again called for a speedy capture 
of Groznyy, whose oil refineries were believed to be ‘still fully in operation at 
the moment’ and, it was hoped, might, in the most favourable conditions, fall 
intact into German hands. The element of surprise which would be needed 
for this might be provided by a frontal thrust from the north rather than by an 
attack launched from the north-west, ‘which might be held up longer by the 
strong enemy formations there’.'° 

The army group rejected this line of thought by pointing to actual prob- 
lems of terrain; it also rejected another solution proposed by the Army High 
Command, according to which XXXX Armoured Corps—supported by LII 
Corps, to be brought up from Budennovsk—reaching far out towards the 
west on the northern bank of the Terek, would venture a surprise crossing 
of the river at Groznyy. Instead, army group decided on a sudden attack 
at Ishcherskaya, only some 40 kilometres east of Mozdok, where 3rd Ar- 
moured Division actually succeeded in establishing a bridgehead on 30 Au- 
gust. Under cover of the fighting developing there, LII Corps, meanwhile 
brought up from the north, succeeded three days later in crossing the Terek 
at Mozdok.'!® Although vital conditions had thereby been created for a thrust 
towards Groznyy, the German forces, as the next days and weeks were to 
show, were not sufficient to lend momentum to the bogged-down offensive. 


'o7 Signal H.Gr. A/Ia, No. 794/42 g.Kdos. to Pz.AOK 1, 24 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-1/422; 
see also H.Gr. A, KTB, 177 (22 and 23 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106 and 105. 

8 Tbid. 193 (24 Aug. 1942). 

109 Ibid. 202 (25 Aug. 1942). The assumption by OKH that the refineries in the Groznyy area 
were still ‘in full operation’ in August is unlikely to be correct (see n. 95). 

"10 Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 156 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114c, pt. 3, vol. i. 
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Against an enemy whose strength was increasing daily, and who moreover 
dominated the air, the commands concerned realized within a few days of 
the establishment of the bridgeheads that ‘a decisive success of the attack 
via Groznyy towards Makhachkala can only be expected after sufficient air 
forces and further mobile formations have been brought up’.''’ In the ab- 
sence of such reinforcements, again refused by the Army High Command, 
First Armoured Army had to confine itself to lesser tactical strikes aiming 
at a gradual extension of the bridgeheads gained. In the course of some in- 
tense fighting, costly for both sides, a few more minor German successes were 
achieved. Thus on 13 September Verkhovnyy Kurp, and a week later the lo- 
cality of Terek, were taken. A subsequent offensive of II] Armoured Corps 
on 25 September, aiming at Ordzhonikidze, covered towards the east by for- 
mations of LII Corps, reached the Elkhotovo—Verkhovnyy Kurp—Malgobek 
line by the beginning of October, but became bogged down there, halfway 
to its objective. East and north of the Terek bend the situation became even 
more critical. There a counter-attack mounted from 12 September onwards 
by Transcaucasian formations on the northern bank along the railway line 
forced XX XX Armoured Corps to take back its front as far as Ishcherskaya. 
Simultaneously the rearward communications of the corps were in danger of 
being temporarily cut by an attack further north by cavalry formations from 
the area of the Soviet Forty-fourth Army. Once more the danger was averted, 
but it was obvious by then that the initiative had passed to the enemy.''”? De- 
spite some reinforcements eventually sent to First Armoured Army at the 
climax of the defensive fighting (SS ‘Viking’ Division and Special Purpose 
Corps Command ‘Felmy’), these divisions—eight in total—proved too weak 
to enable major offensive operations to be launched in view of the threat 
to them from three sides: by the Soviet Thirty-seventh Army to the west, 
the Ninth Army to the south, and the Forty-fourth Army to the north of the 
Terek. Developments on the Caucasian front—as noted by SS Gruppenfthrer 
Steiner, commander of the SS ‘Viking’ Division and beyond suspicion even 
in Hitler’s eyes—could ‘in essence already be foreseen’. A crossing of the 
eastern Caucasus seemed to him ‘no longer plausible this year’, so that his 
division would have to ‘spend the winter on the northern slope of the eastern 
Caucasus’.''* The fact that since the end of September Hitler—contrary to 
his intention as stated in Directive No. 45—had ordered oil storage depots 


"! H.Gr. A, KTB, 46 (6 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 V/106. It should also be taken into con- 
sideration that Pz. AOK 1 regarded as probable a systematic development of the Soviet defences, 
the transfer of further forces from the trans-Caucasian region, and an occupation of the Ossetian 
and Georgian Military Highways: Pz.AOK 1/Ic, AbschluBmeldung der 1. Panzerarmee fiir die 
Zeit vom Beginn des Kubantiberganges [3.8.] bis zur Briickenkopfbildung tiber den Terek am 
30.8.1942, 2 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-1/435. 

"12 See Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 160 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, 
vol. i. 

"3 Letter from Steiner to SS-Hauptamt, 16 Sept. 1942, published in Wegner, ‘Pangermanische 
Armee’, 115 (doc. 2). 
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in Saratov, Kamyshin, and Astrakhan''* to be bombed, as well as the refiner- 
ies of Groznyy (on 10 and 12 October),''* shows how slight even his hopes 
had meanwhile become of an early conquest of these once crucially important 
objectives. 


3. SEPTEMBER AT VINNITSA: CLIMAX OF THE CRISIS 


Hitler’s increasingly pessimistic—though basically now quite realistic—assess- 
ment of the situation on the southern sector of the eastern front developed in 
several phases of alternating euphoria and frustration. It seems that the first 
week of September was the crucial moment when even he could no longer 
evade the realization that the targets set for 1942 would once more not be 
reached. The shock of this realization exploded in the crisis triggered by Jodl’s 
report on his talks at Army Group A headquarters in Stalino on 7 September. 
The story of that crisis is well known. Hitler reacted to the report of the Chief 
of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff with an ‘indescribable outburst of fury’,''® 
caused apparently not only by Jodl’s rather sombre report,'!” but also by his 
belief that the present crisis of the Caucasus offensive was by no means—as 
Hitler asserted—the result of persistent insubordination by the army group 
and its commander. By insisting that List had strictly followed the directives 
given to him, Jodl was implicitly criticizing Hitler’s own conduct of oper- 
ations.''® While such readiness on Jodl’s part to contradict the Fuhrer was 
in itself unusual (it was never in fact to be repeated in that form), Hitler’s 
further reaction was even more so. After past outbursts of temper he would 
normally try to gloss over the effect of irritation by small conciliatory ges- 
tures; now he was doing the opposite. He reduced contacts with his closest 
entourage to the absolute minimum necessary. The generals were hencefor- 
ward denied the daily handshake and Hitler, for the time being, no longer 
joined his entourage at the luncheon and dinner table. Instead he withdrew to 
his windowless hut, which he would now leave only after dusk. The two sched- 
uled daily situation conferences (midday and evening) were now held there ‘in 


"4 Chef GenSt. der Luftwaffe, 8. Abt., Der Luftkrieg in RuBland 1942, 16-17, BA-MA Lw 
107/83. 

"15 Even the bombardment of Groznyy would not represent a decisive blow to Soviet oil ex- 
traction. According to estimates by the Wehrwirtschaftsamt, the loss of Groznyy and Maykop 
would reduce Soviet oil production by a mere 15%: see Nachrichtenblatter tiber die Bedeutung 
und den Zustand der neubesetzten Gebiete im Osten, No. 5: Groznyy, 30 Sept. 1942, 4, BA-MA 
RW 31/118. This was probably the reason why on 22 Oct. Hitler came out in favour of massive 
Luftwaffe attacks on Baku and Astrakhan as well. See KTB OKW ii/2. 849. 

6 Quoted from Keitel, 306. 

"7 Thus, for instance, he denied the feasibility of a thrust towards Astrakhan: see Engel, 
Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 126 (7 Sept. 1942). 

"8 KTB OKW ii/1. 695 ff. (8 Sept. 1942). On this and the following passage see also Engel, 
Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 126 ff.; Halder, Diaries, 8 Sept. 1942; Keitel, 305 ff.; Warlimont, Haupt- 
quartier, 267 ff.; Below, Hitler’s Adjutant, 315; and the analysis in Stumpf, Wehrmacht-Elite, 
317 ff. A lively account of the atmosphere, though not entirely reliable as to fact and chronology, 
in Heusinger, Befehl, 198. The reminiscences of Luise Jodl, Yenseits des Endes, 65, yield little. 
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an icy atmosphere’—instead of, as before, in the building of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff.''? But that was not all. Hitler demanded to see all orders 
given to Army Group A since its crossing of the Don and later ordered a 
‘shorthand service’,'”° whose verbatim record of all situation conferences was 
to eliminate all future misunderstandings and malicious distortions. 

The chill which descended on Vinnitsa was accompanied by a series of most 
remarkable operational and personnel decisions. First of all, on the day after 
Jodl’s visit to the army group command Hitler quietly and without any ado 
dropped his offensive intentions in the area of 4th Mountain Division, without, 
however, officially abandoning his earlier position. ‘Fuhrer declined to issue an 
order’ is how Halder recorded the outcome of a talk with Keitel in the evening 
of 8 September. ‘If—which is incomprehensible to the Fiihrer and which he 
therefore only takes note of—the army group commander is convinced that, 
with a main effort at 4th Mtn. Div., he cannot push through to the coast, then 
he should leave things as they are. In that case he should see how he can get 
his mtn. corps together and execute his tasks in the shortest possible time.’!”' 

‘Two days after this decision the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command 
had to fly out to Stalino to inform List that he had been relieved of his command 
of the army group; ‘pending dispositions by the Fuhrer, he was, for the time 
being, to go home’.'”’ It is possible that the catalyst for this measure was the 
army group’s intention, reported to Hitler the previous day, of initially going 
over to the defensive in the area of the Terek bridgeheads as well. But regardless 
of whether or not this decision, regarded by Hitler as ‘totally wrong’,'*? played 
any part, List’s dismissal at what was for Hitler undoubtedly an exceedingly 
embarrassing moment did not come as a surprise. Not only had Hitler had 
serious reservations with regard to List’s personality from the outset,'”* but 
over the two months that List was in command of Army Group A Hitler 
had frequently found his prejudices confirmed. In August, in particular, the 
field marshal had repeatedly and emphatically drawn attention to the dangers 
threatening the army group, in view of its high-pitched objectives, as a result of 
the continuous withdrawal from it of fighting formations, Luftwaffe support, 
and fuel reserves.'?* By following the model of earlier crisis management and 
holding the commander personally responsible for the inevitable but indeed 
fateful delays of the Caucasus offensive, Hitler tried to divert attention from the 


"° Halder, Diaries, 11 Sept. 1942; see also Jodl’s testimony at the Nuremberg Court: IMT xv. 
300. 

20 "This measure had evidently been considered during the preceding months: see Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, introduction, 14. 

"! Halder, KTB iii. 519, 8 Sept. 1942 (not in trans.); see also H.Gr. A, KTB, 76, 9 Sept. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 19 V/106. 

122 Tn point of fact the field marshal, like Bock before him, was not employed again: Keitel, 306 
(Keitel erroneously dates his mission 9 Sept.); H.Gr. A, KTB, 84-5 (10 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 
19 V/106. 3 KTB OKW ii/1. 703 (9 Sept. 1942). 

4 See Keitel, 304-5. 

5 See, typically, H.Gr. A, KTB, 96 (13 Aug. 1942), 193 (24 Aug. 1942), 202 (25 Aug. 1942), 
BA-MA RH 19 V/105. 
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real, and not easily curable, causes of the present operational difficulties—the 
total overextension of the entire southern front. 

By then the crisis at the Fihrer’s Headquarters had gone beyond its original 
cause. This emerged from the fact that, even before flying off to Stalino, Keitel 
called on the Chief of the Army General Staff on the afternoon of 9 September 
to hint at further ‘changes in top posts’.'*° This concerned mainly Halder’s own 
position, but Hitler—evidently influenced by his Chief ADC, Major-General 
Schmundt, the only officer still enjoying the Ftihrer’s favour—was just then 
considering a comprehensive reshuffle in the Wehrmacht High Command as 
well. Thus, after the capture of Stalingrad, Jodl was to be replaced by Paulus 
and Keitel by Kesselring; there was even talk of the relief of Lieutenant- 
General Warlimont, the Deputy Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff.'?” 
The degree to which the atmosphere in the command staffs at Vinnitsa was in 
turmoil and buzzing with rumours is revealed by a report to his superior from 
the naval liaison officer with the Army High Command: 


The very abrupt dismissal of Field Marshal List and other senior commanders has 
caused considerable shock here, especially as the manner was sometimes not exactly in 
accordance with the usages of the officers’ corps. Major changes are certainly expected 
in the senior command of the army, possibly the appointment of a C.-in-C. of the army 
and changes in the General Staff and in the Wehrmacht High Command Operations 
Staff. Creation of a C.-in-C. Army is a matter of urgency and hoped for by the officers’ 
corps. The mood at the Fthrer’s Headquarters may be described as explosive, that in 
the General Staff as depressed. 

Let us hope that a solution will now be found which at long last will once more con- 
solidate the relationship of trust between army and Fuhrer, shaken ever since Blomberg. 
The army today represents the nation. This question will be crucial for the outcome of 


the war.'”8 


Of the many expectations of those days only one was eventually fulfilled: 
on 24 September Halder was dismissed as Chief of the Army General Staff— 
in the judgement of Hitler’s Army ADC, ‘under shameful circumstances’.'”° 
On this occasion Hitler again pointed to the exceptional nervous stress which 
had resulted from the problematical relationship between the two men and 
emphasized his determination henceforth ‘to enforce his will also in the army’, 
and more especially to educate the General Staff ‘in fanatical faith in the Idea’, 
because, in view of the tasks which would now be confronting the army, ‘the 
fervour of a National Socialist credo’ was called for at the moment, more so 


than professional competence. '*° 


6 Halder, Diaries, 9 Sept, 1942. 

27 See KTB OKW ii/1. 705, 707 (9g Sept. 1942); IMT ix. 388-9 (Goéring’s testimony); Engel, 
Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 127 (18 Sept. 1942); Keitel, 308; Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 268. 

28 Marineverbindungsoffizier zum OKH/GenStdH, Bericht No. 66/42 g.Kdos., 22 Sept. 1942, 
7, BA-MA RM 7/990. 

"9 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 128 (24 Sept. 1942), gives no justification for this judge- 
ment. 

80 Halder, Diaries, 24 Sept. 1942; id., Hitler as War Lord, 57. Transferred to the senior officer 
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The departure of the Chief of the General Staff has been described by him, 
as well as by countless other authors, as the logical climax of a conflict, intensi- 
fying for years and finally reaching a point of insufferability, between Halder’s 
professional military reasoning and Hitler’s ideologically motivated dilettan- 
tism, which had been increasingly affecting the conduct of operations.'*' In 
view of numerous operational decisions by Hitler which were frequently not 
merely unconventional but unprofessional and mistaken, this interpretation of 
the relations between the war lord and his chief of the general staff seems plaus- 
ible at first glance, although, on closer analysis, it illuminates only one side of 
a multifaceted picture. To begin with, it was Halder himself who provoked his 
dismissal when, as he admitted after the war,'*? he no longer saw a chance of 
his views prevailing and ‘the road of resigning my post on my own initiative’ 
did not seem to him ‘practicable for military reasons’.'** Halder therefore took 
his decision ‘to attribute the rupture to A. Hitler’ during the second half of 
July, i.e. at a time when Hitler’s decision to split the offensive in two seemed to 
have become irrevocable, but when there could as yet be no question of the ex- 
istence of serious resentments within the Fthrer’s Headquarters, which arose 
from the bogging down of Army Group A in the Caucasus. So why did Halder 
choose that particular moment for the breach, in the middle of a headlong 
German advance in the east? Over almost four years in his job as Chief of the 
Army General Staff there had been more critical moments than during those 
summer months, and many similarly sharp conflicts about the basic patterns 
of future operations. If all he had intended to do was to draw attention to the 
inroads of dilettantism into the art of professional warfare, surely he should 
have decided in December 1941, if not earlier, to make his break with the Great 
War corporal who had just, after Brauchitsch’s departure, officially leapt into 
the post of commander-in-chief of the army. Conditions for a rupture had cer- 
tainly been exceptionally good at the time, and quite a few people had expected 
it.'** That Halder did not meet those expectations proves that—while aware 
of all personal and professional differences—he was then still hoping, thanks 


reserve, Halder was never given another post and was released from military employment as of 
31 Jan. 1945. Even before that date he had been arrested in connection with the events of 20 July 
1944 and sent to a concentration camp, from which he was liberated by the Americans. See also 
Ueberschar, Halder, 77 ff. 


13! See the section significantly headed ‘Megalomania as strategy’ in Halder’s self-justification, 
Hitler as War Lord, 55 ff. The impression of a conflict steadily moving towards a climax is also 
found in Seaton, who states that since the dismissal of Brauchitsch Halder’s position as Chief of 
the General Staff had become increasingly untenable (Russo-German War, 230). 

‘32 'The following quotations according to Halder, Der Komplex OKH-OKW, BA-MA N 220/ 
95, fos. 67-8. See also id., KTB iii. 489 (23 July 1942) n. 1 (not in trans.). This agrees with 
Weygold’s account, according to which Halder ‘himself welcomed this solution’: Bericht No. 68 
g.Kdos. Chefs., 13 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/990. 

133 Hitler seems to have seen this differently; at any rate, after Halder’s dismissal he remarked 
to Engel that he had long hoped that Halder would ‘himself draw the conclusion’: Engel, Heeres- 
adjutant bei Hitler, 131 (19 Oct. 1942). In point of fact, a joint departure from the service had 
been considered by Brauchitsch and Halder since 1939: see Hartmann, Halder, 161, 283, 303. 

‘34 Thus, according to their own evidence in Dec. 1941, both Géring and Keitel had urged 
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to his new immediate proximity to Hitler, to be able to co-operate with him 
on fundamental issues of the conduct of operations.'** In personal terms, the 
invariably well-informed Weizsacker noted, Halder seemed ‘to revive through 
his now free contact with the Fuhrer. He believes that the repeated dismissals 
of senior generals should not be taken as symptomatic, but only individually. 
The rein had been too slack. The beneficial effect of the command of the army 
by the Fuhrer was making itself felt.’!*° 

During those months there was certainly no lack of good will on Halder’s 
part to make his relationship with Hitler tolerable. At the daily situation con- 
ferences he was ‘conspicuously’ trying to achieve ‘a good atmosphere’ !?7—in 


135 


a manner quite embarrassing to the taste of some observers. In line with this, 
as mentioned earlier,'*® he not only refrained from criticizing Hitler’s ambi- 
tious plans for Stalingrad and the Caucasus, but, setting aside his own mis- 
givings, soon identified himself with them. Moreover, he avoided—whether 
from conviction or in order not to strain his relations with Hitler—correcting 
the Fuhrer’s increasingly selective and palliative situation assessments with 
the ruthlessness'*? which Major-General Heusinger, Chief of the Army High 
Command Operations Department, and many a commander in the field, would 
have liked to see.'*° 

Halder’s readiness to co-operate certainly bore fruit. Though his relations 
with Hitler continued to be difficult on the human plane and not without 
tensions on the professional one, the major operational decisions over the 
months after the end of the winter were taken more or less in agreement. This 
is true of the preparations for Operation Blue, of the conduct of operations 
in the Crimea, of the mastering of the crisis at Kharkov, the offensive at 
Volchansk, the advance to the Don, and the subsequent pursuit of the Red 
Army between Don and Donets. Only then did the unexpected happen. When, 
after all the successes of the eastern army in the summer, a conflict eventually 
arose over the continuation of the operation, Halder reacted with a step which 
he had consistently avoided in the past. Why? What made him assess the 
situation in the second half of July differently from even the worst crises of the 
previous winter? In the absence of explicit comment on this crucial question by 
Halder himself, his motives can only be reconstructed on the basis of external 


Halder’s dismissal: see IMT ix. 373 (Goéring’s testimony); also Keitel, 289-g0. See also, on the 
same lines, Richthofen, Tagebuch, 16 Dec. 1941, quoted in Irving, Hitler’s War, 358. 


‘85 'This hope is still perceptible in Halder’s (unpublished) essay written immediately after the 


end of the war, ‘Der Komplex OKH-OKW’ (BA-MA N 220/95, fos. 59-60), unlike his later 
Hitler as War Lord (here 50-66). See also Hartmann, Halder, 303. 

86 Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 286 (14 Jan. 1942). 

87 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 119 (27 Jan. 1942). 138 See sect. VII. 

139 The extent to which Halder himself was sometimes prepared to accept Hitler’ point of view 
is shown in his directive of 17 Jan. 1942 on the principles of enemy situation evaluations: see 
Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(g) at n. 638. 

‘40 Thus Heusinger is said to have applied to be relieved as early as March (?), ‘because nobody 
is telling the Fithrer the truth about the situation’: Koehler, Tagebuch, fo. 5 (21 Mar. 1942), IfZ, 
F-68 (Col. Carl-Erik Koehler was Chief of Staff at the Chef HRiist u. BdE). 
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circumstances. It would seem that the Chief of the Army General Staff realized 
in the course of July that the campaign in the east and hence—as he had to fear 
in the given situation—the war as a whole could no longer be won by Germany. 
At least three reasons support such an assumption. 

First, the impression had been gaining ground ever since the start of the 
key operation, and since the enemy situation assessment by Fremde Heere Ost 
on 28 June, that the Red Army’s reserves in the medium and long term were 
not only substantially greater than had been expected in the spring, but that 
they were also staggered in deep echelon and hence more difficult to annihilate. 
The enemy’s large-scale evasive movements had confirmed the impression of a 
deliberate abandonment of the ‘tactics of uneconomical, ruthless exploitation 
of men and material’,'*! and hence wrecked the Germans’ original hopes of 
quickly annihilating their adversaries. 

Secondly, Hitler’s own assessment of the situation in the east had, regardless 
of the above, turned into a quite obsessive optimism which Halder felt he could 
no longer go along with, even though that optimism was the prerequisite of 
Hitler’s belief that he would be able to cope with an impending land war on 
two fronts. 

Thirdly and finally, Halder, believing that there was a more acute danger 
from the Stalingrad area, which was visibly being built up into a fortress, 
than from some general invasion in the west, was bound to realize in this 
conflict situation that once again he would have no hope of prevailing with 
his operational ideas against Hitler. In particular, he was unable to prevent 
Hitler’s decision to split the offensive into a southern and an eastern wing. For 
the Chief of the General Staff this was the crucial trigger for his resignation— 
not only because he realized the disastrous operational consequences which 
would result from a halving of the attack on Stalingrad, but mainly because 
he surmised their implications for overall strategy. Whereas in earlier phases 
of the war the ‘cushion’ of German superiority, created by the Wehrmacht’s 
successes, was still able to soften the consequences of mistaken operational 
decisions, this cushion by then, as Halder must have realized, was so much in 
tatters that the disaster in the Volga region, brought about by Hitler’s decision, 
in all probability foreshadowed the outcome of the war in Europe as a whole. 
Halder’s decision to provoke his dismissal as Chief of the General Staff must 
therefore have been connected with his realization, matured during those weeks 
in July, that the war against the Soviet Union, prepared and conducted under 
his operational responsibility, could no longer be won by military means. 

There was no shortage of points of friction which offered Halder an oppor- 
tunity for bringing about his dismissal. In addition to the above-mentioned 
developments on the southern sector of the eastern front, the crises produced 
by Russian attacks on Army Group Centre, especially in the areas of Vyazma 
and Rzhev, the question of a possible withdrawal of the Leningrad front, and 


‘41 FHO, Gedanken tiber die vermutliche Kampfkraft der sowjetrussischen Armee bei Winter- 
beginn 1942, 28 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/932. 
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finally problems of army organization (replacement policy, raising of new units, 
Luftwaffe field divisions) provided numerous occasions for representing the 
views of the army command more resolutely than in the past and without 
flinching even at the prospect of serious conflict.'*” 

Although this helped to prepare the ground for the ‘September crisis’ trig- 
gered by Jod|’s flying visit to Army Group A HQ, it should be borne in mind 
that we are dealing here with two leadership crises differing from one an- 
other in their genesis, though they were connected in the sense that the earlier 
Halder crisis was only solved with Halder’s dismissal after the ‘September 
crisis’. That the conflict between Hitler and Halder was only one factor ex- 
plaining the dramatic events of September emerges from the fact that Hitler’s 
uncontrolled explosions of fury and hate were by no means directed only at 
the Army General Staff and its Chief, but also against his ‘sycophants’ in the 
Wehrmacht High Command, or indeed against the German military leader- 
ship since 1914 generally.'** Hitler’s Army ADC gained the impression ‘that 
the Fuhrer is at the very end of his tether and that it is not just a question 
of persons. Basically he hates anything that is field-grey, no matter where it 
comes from, because today [on 18 September 1942] he again, as several times 
before, remarked that he was longing for the day when he could cast off this 
tunic.’'** 

Engel’s observation suggests that it must have been some more serious 
circumstance than just anger over Halder or List which caused Hitler’s dis- 
proportionately sharp and in that form unprecedented reactions. This circum- 
stance was the realization, which forced itself upon Hitler in the first week of 
September—some six weeks later than Halder—that the operational objectives 
prescribed for 1942 were no longer attainable. The next six weeks’ events in the 
Russian theatre of war, Hitler had prophesied at the beginning of August, and 
not without cause, '** would ‘altogether be decisive for the outcome of the war’. 
But while he was then still hoping ‘within that period. . . to have reached the 
objectives envisaged’, the balance sheet a month later was exceedingly gloomy. 
The ratio between territory and available forces was steadily deteriorating; the 
losses of the eastern army had reached a new peak in August with approxi- 
mately 200,000 men, only half of whom could be replaced.'*® The fact that 
some 625,000 prisoners had been taken in July-August, and more than 7,000 
tanks, over 6,000 artillery pieces, and 416 aircraft (among those attacked by 
ground forces) had been destroyed or captured, counted for little by compari- 
son, because—as Fremde Heere Ost made clear beyond question at the end 


‘2 See Halder, Der Komplex OKH-OKW, BA-MA N 220/95, fos. 68 ff.; on the development 
of the situation on the central and northern sectors see sect. VI.1v.4(a)—(d). 

‘43 Thus, for instance, derogatory remarks were made about, among others, Ludendorff, Seeckt, 
and especially Brauchitsch: see Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 127 (14 Sept. 1942). 

4 Tbid. 128 (18 Sept. 1942). 

‘45 In a conversation with the Italian ambassador Alfieri on 4 Aug. 1942, quoted according to 
Staatsmdnner, ti. 94. 

‘46 Marineverbindungsoffizier zum OKH, Bericht vom 22.9.1942, 5 (as n. 128). 
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of August—the Red Army had not only been able to offset its heavy losses, 
but also steadily to increase the number of its forces at the front.'*” Once the 
enemy had succeeded—this was the burden of another memorandum of the 
department at the time—‘in concluding the summer—autumn campaign with 
losses not exceeding his expectations, the Russian army will enter the winter 
further weakened but not destroyed’, and able to maintain ‘the potential for 
an active conduct of operations’ for its duration.'** It must have been all the 
more discouraging for the Germans that their offensives both at Stalingrad 
and in the Caucasus had got bogged down. The oilfields of Maykop, still being 
fought over, would be unproductive for a long time to come because of their 
thorough destruction. Hopes that the more important deposits of Groznyy and 
Baku, if indeed they could be conquered, would be found in better condition 
had completely evaporated because of the delays of the offensive. In the area 
of Army Group Centre the danger was emerging of serious penetrations by 
a numerically superior enemy, and on the northern sector an offensive of the 
Leningrad Front (Govorov) and the Volkhov Front (Meretskov), begun on 27 
August against Shlisselburg, had foiled German intentions to attack towards 
Leningrad (‘Nordlicht’) and also against the Murmansk railway.'*? Finally on 
2 September an offensive launched only three days previously by the German— 
Italian Africa Army out of the southern sector of the E] Alamein front had to 
be broken off, and thus the last attempt to regain the initiative in North Africa 
was abandoned.'*° 

This conspicuous cumulation of disastrous news at the beginning of Septem- 
ber did not fail to have its effect on Hitler. This is confirmed by the fact that for 
days he had increasingly concerned himself with plans for the coming winter 
and the spring of 1943, as well as with questions of defence and rehabilitation. 
Thus on 8 September, the climax of the crisis, a Fuhrer Order was issued on 
‘fundamental tasks of defence’, whose burden was reminiscent of the ‘hold 
on’ orders of the previous winter and also, in places, of Stalin’s ‘Not one step 
back’ appeal of 28 July. Profoundly disturbed by the grave crises on the central 
and northern sectors of the front, Hitler, recalling the successful defensive 
battles of the First World War, demanded above all that the main fighting 
line be ‘held under all circumstances’ unless the troops wished to cover them- 
selves with shame; more particularly, army and army group commanders were 
forbidden as a matter of principle ‘to execute any so-called tactical evasion 
movements’ without Hitler’s express authorization.'*! 

At the same time Hitler was taking the organizational measures necessary for 
the rehabilitation of the army in the east during the six months of winter. These 


“7 FHO (ID, No. 2420/42 g.Kdos., to OKW/WFSt/Op., 30 Aug. 1942, on Questions by the 
Japanese military attaché, BA-MA RH 2/2091. 

8 OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Fr.H. Ost (I), Gedanken zur Weiterentwicklung der Feindlage im 
Herbst und Winter, 29 Aug. 1942, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 550 ff. (doc. 1), here 552. 

149 See above, sect. VI.1v.4(a) at n. 151. 150 See above, sect. V.111.2 at n. 193. 

'S! Fuhrer Order of 8 Sept. 1942, re Grundsatzliche Aufgaben der Verteidigung, quoted ac- 
cording to KTB OKW ii/2. 1293 and 1297 (doc. 21). 
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revealed that he was prepared once more to postpone, but not to abandon, his 
repeatedly considered grand objective, the push across the Caucasus in the 
direction of the Middle East. To that end eight mobile divisions in the west 
were to be made ‘fit for service in the tropics’ and transferred to the east 
starting in January.'*? Behind this, as Heusinger explained to the Chief of 
the Naval War Staff on the same day (9 September),'** was the intention, 
‘roughly from May’ 1943, to push forward with an expeditionary army from 
the Batumi—Baku line via Tabriz into Persia, initially to occupy the Persian 
border mountains and subsequently, ‘roughly from September 1943’, to attack 
in the direction of Mossul—Baghdad-—Basrah and of Tehran—Basrah (‘possibly 
instead of the former direction also towards Syria—Suez Canal’). 

The warming up of these fantastic Middle Eastern plans, first envisaged 
for 1941 and then for 1942, was nothing more, in the given situation, than 
an escape from the admission that no further action could be initiated at that 
time, i.e. in September 1942. With his order for an east-west exchange of 
battle-weary divisions, for the purpose of rehabilitation, '°* Hitler for the first 
time signalled, if only implicitly, that the great bulk of the army would have to 
spend a second winter in the east in order, for the third time, to mount an attack 
in the following spring.'** A situation report of the Naval War Staff spelt out 
the dilemma which Hitler himself would not utter even in his most intimate 
circle: although, the document states, important operational objectives of the 
current year’s eastern campaign had been attained, or were about to be put into 
effect, it had not ‘so far been possible to achieve the strategic objectives’ of the 
campaign in Russia.'** But precisely that was ‘necessary in order, by holding 
out through a prolonged duration of the war, to enforce a victorious conclusion 


'2 KTB OKW ii/1. 704 (9 Sept. 1942). The ‘record’ mentioned in the subsequent note refers 
to 4 mountain and 6 mixed armoured and motorized divisions. 

53, Record of a duty trip by Chef der 1./Skl. to Headquarters on g and 10 Sept. 1942, 4, BA-MA 
RM 7/259. A month earlier, the Org.Abt. of OKH, anticipating future command decisions, had 
calculated that an operational army of 260,000 was standing south of the Caucasus at the beginning 
of May: Org.Abt. (I), Uberschlagige Krafteberechnung fiir das Jahr 1943 und ihre Auswirkung 
auf die Kampfkraft der Ostfront, 8 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/429, fos. 283 ff. 

84 See Fiihrer Order of 13 Sept. 1942 on Ablésung abgekampfter Divisionen aus dem Osten, 
KTB OKW ii/2. 1298-9 (doc. 24). On the background see also letter OKH/GenStdH, Op.Abt. 
(I), No. 11 106/42 g.Kdos. to OKW/WFSt, 8 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/732, fos. 17 ff., as well 
as ‘Notiz’ of Org.Abt. No. 923/42 g.K. Chefs., re Besprechung beim Chef Heeresstab am 11.9. 
vormittags, BA-MA RH 2/932. 

‘85 OKH had for some time proceeded on the basis of such a development, as evidenced by 
the ‘Approximative calculation of forces’ by Org.Abt. of 8 Aug. (see n. 153). The strength of the 
German army in the east in 1943 (excluding the formations then operating south of the Caucasus) 
was then assumed to be only 16% (some 415,000 men) less than in July 1942. 

186 The ‘strategic objectives’ listed were: ‘Final destruction of Soviet Russia’s live defensive 
strength, elimination of the principal sources of energy for Russia’s war economy, conquest of 
the entire Black Sea coast with elimination of the Russian Black Sea Fleet, complete severance of 
Soviet Russia from links with the Caucasus, from its principal oil supply, and from the essential 
route of Anglo-American material supplies in the north.’ On this and the following quotations see 
Lagebetrachtung der Seekriegsleitung vom 20.9.1942 (‘Welche strategischen und militarischen 
Forderungen ergeben sich aus der gegenwartigen Lage? [What strategic and military requirements 
arise from the present situation?]’), 7-8, 43-4, BA-MA RM 7/259 (emphasis in the original). 
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of the war against the Anglo-Saxon main enemy’. In this situation the Naval 
War Staff was reluctant to predict the further development of events during the 
winter, while realizing ‘the decisive importance’ of the Russian theatre of war, 
from which it would ‘not be possible, for the duration of the present situation’, 
to withdraw any forces. As for the thrust across the Caucasus to Basrah and 
against Suez, still envisaged by Hitler, the Naval War Staff, in contrast to its 
view in the spring, was now judging its prospects of success sceptically'*’—a 
sure indication of how the offensive power left to the army in the east was now 
being assessed. 

Halder’s dismissal was welcomed with undisguised joy in the Wehrmacht 
High Command; it was also felt in the Army High Command and by many 
commanders in the field to have come ‘as pure relief from a recently unbearable 
crisis of confidence’.'** While this step had long been expected, and indeed 
hoped for by quite a few, the choice of the new Chief of the Army General 
Staff came as a surprise to everyone. Kurt Zeitzler (born 1895) was an outsider 
both in service seniority and as regards posts held in the past. Until the spring 
of 1939 he had served, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, as a general staff 
officer in the Home Defence Department of the Wehrmacht High Command 
(under Jodl), and during the war he had first been chief of staff of XII Corps, 
and later of Armoured Group 1 and First Armoured Army. Since April 1942 
chief of the general staff of Commander West, Zeitzler had, whether through 
his own merit or with the help of his friend Chief ADC Schmundt, repeatedly 
found himself under the eye of Hitler (the last time had been on the occasion of 
the repulse of the Allied landing at Dieppe), and Hitler, contrary to all normal 
practice, repeatedly received him for a personal report.'*’ The fact that Zeitzler 
had only recently (on 1 April 1942) been promoted major-general, that he was 
a man not of the Army High Command but of staffs in the field, with only 
little experience of the specific command problems of the war in the east, 
was not a point against him in Hitler’s eyes, but one in favour of a candidate 
who was most warmly recommended by Gé6ring and Schmundt, but allegedly 
rejected by Keitel.’°° For Halder’s successor Hitler wanted a young, unspent, 
optimistic officer, who was both compliant and politically weak, i.e. unlikely to 
exploit the traditional prerogatives of a Chief of the General Staff. The fact that 
Zeitzler had the reputation of being a Nazi'®' probably made Hitler’s choice 
considerably easier, but may have initially made his position in the Army High 
Command more difficult. 

For the army command the switch from Halder to Zeitzler was more than 


87 Tbid. 45-6 (emphasis in the original). 

88 Marineverbindungsoffizier zum OKH/GenStdH, B.Nr. 68 g.Kdos.Chefs., 13 Oct. 1942, 
BA-MA RM 7/990. 

8° See Halder, Diaries, 4 Jan. 1942; KTB OKW ii/1. 458 (29 June 1942). 

‘6° Keitel claims that he first proposed Manstein and then Paulus: see Keitel, 308-9. 

‘et Halder (Der Komplex OKH-OKW, 71, BA-MA N 220/95) refers to ‘a general staff officer 
who has long had close relations with the Party and who distinguished himself as army chief of 
staff under FM von Kleist by his energy, practical bent, and drive’. 
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a personnel reshuffle. The position of the Chief of the General Staff now 
underwent a further downgrading in that, under his brief, the personnel con- 
trol of all general staff officers was removed from him and transferred to the 
Army Personnel Office. Hitler’s Chief ADC Schmundt was now given the ad- 
ditional post of Chief of the Personnel Office, answering directly to Hitler, and 
charged with a reorganization of the officers’ corps in the army.'®* The process 
of turning the army into Hitler’s personal instrument, which began in the 
summer of 1934 when servicemen took their oath of allegiance to the person of 
the Ftihrer, thereby reached a second peak. This did not necessarily mean that 
the Chief of the General Staff also suffered a loss of influence as the operational 
adviser of his supreme commander. Although Zeitzler’s relative inexperience, 
and the fact that his promotion'® was due solely to Hitler’s favour, might have 
suggested such a risk, the new Chief also had opportunities for strengthening 
his function. In particular, he managed to use the trust shown him by Hitler, 
as well as Jodl’s weakened position, largely to eliminate the Wehrmacht Op- 
erations Staff from participation in issues concerning the war in the east. The 
result of these efforts—described by Greiner as ‘departmental selfishness’ and 
by Warlimont, probably more correctly, as a ‘power struggle’ '°*—was reflected 
in the fact that at the midday situation conferences after October the develop- 
ment of the war in the east was no longer, as previously, first set out by Jodl 
within the framework of his overall review, but rather Zeitzler himself now 
opened the series of situation reports. In addition, the Chief of the General 
Staff attended most evening conferences in person, and indeed sought conver- 
sation with Hitler in the Fthrer’s most intimate circle.'®* While Zeitzler thus 
succeeded in eliminating ‘the dual-track nature of command in the east’,'®® 
this was done at the cost of a final division of the conduct of the land war into 
an OKW and an OKH sphere. On the one hand such a division resulted in a 
clearer delimitation of authorities, but on the other it made overall strategic 
issues, transcending the problems of the separate theatres of war, more than 
ever Hitler’s personal affair and thus contributed to a further consolidation of 
his operational and strategic decision-making monopoly. Before the full signi- 
ficance of this became perceptible, however, there was for a short while among 
the various staffs and agencies in Vinnitsa an optimism hardly appropriate to 
the present situation at the fronts. Within the Wehrmacht High Command 
there was a ‘victory mood’ over Halder’s departure;'®’ Hitler himself was hop- 
ing that Zeitzler would bring about a ‘complete reorganization of the general 


162 See Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. go—1; also the detailed analysis in Stumpf, Wehrmacht- 
Elite, 320 ff. 

'63 On his appointment as Chief of the General Staff on 24 Sept. 1942 Zeitzler was promoted 
General (Infantry), skipping the rank of lieutenant-general. 

'+ KTB OKW ii/2. 814-15. See also Warlimont’s critical remarks ibid. 795-6. 

‘65 However, the presence of a shorthand writer, of an aide, and of Gen. Scherff, the Delegate 
for recording war history, was unavoidable. 

66 Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 272 ff. 

'e7 'This was Halder’s own impression (Der Komplex OKH-OKW, 72, BA-MA N 220/95). 
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staff’ ,'°* and in the Army High Command, as the liaison officer of the Naval 
War Staff reported shortly after Zeitzler’s assumption of office, there was now 
‘a fresh wind from Canada, which is doing everybody good and is welcomed 
by all’. It was to be hoped, his report concluded, that ‘we shall soon see the ef- 
fects at the front’.'®’ In the given situation this could only mean the Stalingrad 
front, because there, more than anywhere else, developments were moving 
towards a climax. 


‘8 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 128 (26 Sept. 1942). 
109 Seen. 158. 


VI. Stalingrad* 


1. ADVANCE TO THE VOLGA 
(See Map VI.v1.1) 


By the final week of July it had become obvious that a breakthrough by 
Army Group B to the Volga bend and the capture of Stalingrad would not, 
as Hitler had hoped, be possible by a surprise thrust (Directive No. 45 of 
23 July), but at best in prolonged fighting against a comprehensively prepared 
opponent. Until 24 July the offensive, conducted by two attacking groups along 
the inner Don bend towards Kalach, had developed entirely satisfactorily. 
A southern group, consisting essentially of LI Corps and reinforced on 24 
July by XXIV Armoured Corps, had advanced through Morozovsk towards 
the lower reaches of the Chir; against stiffening enemy resistance this river 
was reached two days later and crossed during the following night.' On the 
northern wing of the army, meanwhile, the XIV Armoured Corps, after a swift 
advance in a wide arc via Kletskaya and Orekhovskiy, had reached the area of 
Kamenskiy, where it was now also confronted by a strong enemy. In the space 
between the two attacking groups, i.e. between Kamenskiy in the north and 
the Chir debouchment in the south, the Soviet Sixty-second and Sixty-fourth 
Armies were holding a major bridgehead on the western bank of the Don, into 
which new forces were constantly being fed. The reason why the concentrically 
attacking German Sixth Army failed during the next few days to eliminate this 
bridgehead on the move was not only the astonishing tenacity of the Soviet 
defenders—still figuring as ‘enemy rearguards’ in the situation reports of the 
Army High Command’—but also its own temporary loss of mobility. As a 
result of the splitting of the overall offensive, decreed in Directive No. 45, 
the bulk of the fuel earmarked for Sixth Army had simply been redirected 
to Army Group A, the assumed point of main effort of future operations. In 
consequence, numerous motorized formations and supply columns of Sixth 
Army were paralysed for days on end. The resulting restrictions in supplies 
impaired the mobility of the fighting formations, led to occasionally precarious 
ammunition shortages in the foremost lines, and delayed the closing up of 


* The fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Stalingrad gave rise to a large number of new 
publications. Of these, two collections deserve special mention inasmuch as they reveal the still 
divergent approaches and findings of eastern and western historians—the anthology Stalingrad: 
Ereignis, Wirkung, Symbol, edited by Jiirgen Forster for the German Research Institute for Mili- 
tary History, and the volume Stalingradskaya bitva, edited by B. S. Abalichin from the material 
which emerged from two scientific conferences in Moscow and Volgograd. See also, most recently, 
Antony Beevor, Stalingrad (London, 1998). 


' AOK 6/Fii.Abt., KTB, 73 (27 July 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 
> KTB ORW ii/1. 525 (25 July 1942). 
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formations moving up in separate, widely spaced marching columns, which 
would have been needed in order to prepare the German attack.*? Although 
the army group commander, by a personal telephone call to Hitler, succeeded 
in getting the quartermaster-general’s measures halted and having the army 
group’s supplies restored in full, valuable days had been lost.* 

The enemy used this unexpected time advantage to widen his bridgehead 
offensively. Vasilevskiy, dispatched to the Stalingrad Front on 23 July—when 
the German attack began against the northern sector—on the following day 
persuaded Stalin to forestall the threatening encirclement of Sixty-second 
Army by an improvised counterblow. The main exponents of this offensive, 
to be conducted by Vasilevskiy himself, were the First and Fourth Armoured 
Armies, even though they were not yet fully combat-ready; supported by the 
Soviet Eighth Air Fleet, they opened the attack on 25 and 27 July, respectively, 
across the Don and out of the bridgehead west of Kalach, with a total of 550 
tanks (3 armoured corps and 2 armoured brigades) and 5 rifle divisions. They 
succeeded, during the days remaining until the end of the month, in relieving 
the pressure on the Sixty-second Army and in extending the bridgehead to- 
wards the north and the west, without, however, being able, as Vasilevskiy had 
hoped, to tear open the German envelopment at all.* 

That the Sixth Army on its own was too weak for the attack on Stalingrad 
was, in the circumstances, a realization no one could avoid. On 29 July Colonel- 
General Paulus, the commander of Sixth Army, conveyed this view to Major 
Engel, Hitler’s ADC, who was then visiting him, just as outspokenly as his 
chief of staff, Major-General Schmidt, was doing to the army group, repeatedly 
pointing out that ‘for the battle at Stalingrad not enough infantry is available’.® 
On 30 July, the day when Jod1 too believed that ‘the fate of the Caucasus will 
be decided at Stalingrad’, the decision was taken in Vinnitsa after all to place 
the bulk of Hoth’s Fourth Armoured Army (XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, 
IV Corps, and the Romanian VI Army Corps) under the command of Army 
Group B, in order to support Sixth Army’s frontal attack across the Don 
and against Stalingrad by a second thrust from the area south of the Don.’ 


% Halder, Diaries, 25 and 30 July 1942. 

* This shows a significant difference between Hitler’s and Stalin’s styles of command. Whereas 
Stalin was in almost continuous telephone contact with his front-line commanders, similar calls 
by Hitler were exceedingly rare. Indeed, from the only telephone conversation he conducted 
with Hitler, Weichs gained the impression that ‘apparently he does not know how to telephone 
properly’: ‘In contrast to his normally rapid flow of speech, he spoke haltingly, made pauses, so 
that at times one did not know if he was still on the line. Moreover, his slurred pronunciation was 
difficult to understand over the telephone’ (Weichs, Erinnerungen, fo. 25, BA-MA N 19/10). 

5 Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 204-5; ‘Voena¢al’niki vospominajut . . .’, 64; Erickson, 
Stalin’s War, i. 364-5; also Cujkov, Schlacht des Jahrhunderts, 27 ff. 

° Engel reports from his visit to the front, to Paulus and Weichs, that while there had been 
‘muted optimism everywhere’, it had also been believed that the German ‘forces [were] too weak 
in relation to their tasks and that major stresses, such as counter-attacks, could no longer be 
mastered with the forces available’: Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 123 (29 July 1942); AOK 
6/Fi.Abt., KTB, 50 (25 July 1942), also 61 (26 July 1942), BA-MA RH 21-6/197. 

7 See sect. VI.v.1 at n. 19. 
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Map VI.v1.1. Advance to the Volga, 26 July-3 September 1942 
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The value of this measure, however, was diminished by the fact that Fourth 
Armoured Army, which ranked only third in the priority scale decreed by the 
Army High Command for fuel supplies, was greatly impaired in its mobility. 
Army and army group command therefore decided initially to move only two 
advance detachments forward east of the Salsk—-Stalingrad railway line via 
Zhutov and Plodovitoe. While IV Corps would cover that push on its eastern 
flank, the Romanian VI Army Corps was to roll up the Soviet defences on 
the Don and prevent an enemy withdrawal towards the south and south-east.® 
The army’s advance in scorching heat across a near-arid, treeless, and unshaded 
steppe initially went entirely according to plan. Only slightly obstructed by 
the weak, heavily mauled enemy forces of Fifty-first Army (Kolomiets), the 
spearheads of XX XXVIII Armoured Corps reached the Aksay as early as 
3 August, where the following day they first encountered newly brought-up 
enemy forces from the area of Sixty-fourth Army (Shumilov). In this situation 
the command of Fourth Armoured Army in vain requested the return of 24th 
Armoured Division, provisionally switched to Sixth Army; in point of fact 
this could have been withdrawn from the army’s front, which was just then 
grouping for an attack on the Soviet bridgehead, only at the cost of a dangerous 
weakening of its southern wing.? 

This inevitable loss of 24th Armoured Division worried Hoth and his staff 
all the more as it was becoming clear that the situation of the army, though not 
alarming as yet, was bound to deteriorate in the course of a further advance. 
Not only would it meet stiffer enemy resistance, but it would also have to 
protect an increasingly deep flank. Even a makeshift cover of the army—and 
hence the protection of its rearward communications, increasingly threatened 
as these were by the growing distance from Army Group A—therefore required 
additional forces at the very moment when these were most urgently needed at 
the forward front. The army’s position was, moreover, rendered more difficult 
by the fact that, regardless of the still existing German supremacy in the air, 
support by VIII Air Corps of Air Fleet 4 fell short of the army command’s 
expectations—inevitably so, as the corps was charged simultaneously with 
the support of Sixth Army and of First Armoured Army (Army Group A). 
Thus significant danger spots were beginning to appear in the area of Fourth 
Armoured Army even before Hoth’s formations intervened in the fighting for 
the approaches proper to Stalingrad. 

In the area of Sixth Army the crisis triggered by the Soviet counter-offensive 
had passed its climax in the first week of August. Soviet attacks in the Don 
bend were diminishing in ferocity, the army’s supply situation was beginning 
to improve, and the formations lagging behind in the depth of the region were 
gradually brought up. By 4 August the army was at least partially mobile 
again—that is, its motorized formations could be moved within a radius of 
40-60 kilometres and its infantry divisions in a radius of 10-20 kilometres. 


® See Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 190, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i). 
° Pz.AOK 4, Ia, KTB entries chief of staff, 4 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-4/71. 
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After a further four days the army believed it was ready, in terms of supplies, 
to mount the long-planned attack against the enemy west of the Don; from 10 
August onwards it felt capable even of reaching across the Don in the direction 
of Stalingrad.'® At the urging of Hitler and Halder, who were anxious for 
the army to go into action rather than await further reinforcements and full 
ammunition supplies, and thus not allow the enemy time for withdrawal, the 
attack was in fact begun on the morning of 7 August. The XXIV Armoured 
Corps (including 24th Armoured Division) was ordered, west of the Don, 
to push northwards with its eastern (right) wing along the river, while XIV 
Armoured Corps was analogously to advance southwards along the Don with 
its left wing, in order to cut off the enemy on the western bank from his 
rearward communications ‘in one fell swoop’.'! 

The plan came off. During the very night of 7-8 August the spearheads of the 
attacking wedges, advancing with all available tanks from the north and south, 
and massively supported by strong formations of VIII Air Corps, made contact 
south-west of Kalach. By the evening of 10 August the encircled formations of 
the Soviet Sixty-second and First Armoured Armies were crowded together 
into a pocket some 6 kilometres in diameter, where, on the following day, after 
fierce resistance, they were finally annihilated. Thus, within five days 7 Soviet 
rifle divisions, 2 motorized rifle brigades, and 7 armoured brigades had been 
wiped out and 2 further rifle divisions badly mauled. Altogether, since 23 
July, the day of the German attack on the Chir position, the Red Army had, 
according to German estimates, lost some 57,000 men taken prisoner, over 
1,000 tanks, approximately 750 artillery pieces, and some 650 aircraft in the 
area of Sixth Army alone. It had gained only one thing—time."’ 

It was this factor that made the tank battle at Kalach a brilliant tactical 
success for the Wehrmacht, but not an operation deciding the outcome in the 
Don-Volga area.'? The German command staffs were well aware of this and 
therefore, after the victory of Kalach, more than ever called for haste, in the 
hope of forestalling further reinforcements being brought up to the enemy. 
Even before the fighting in the pocket was over, Sixth Army was ordered, 
first of all, to defeat the enemy forces still positioned in the Don bend west 
of Ilovlinskaya ‘and next without delay to break through towards Stalingrad 
through the area of Kachalinskaya, in order, in co-operation with Fourth 
Armoured Army simultaneously attacking from the south, to defeat the enemy 
groups in the inner belt of fortifications and occupy the city’.'* 

The attack, mounted on 15 August—again with strong support from VIII 


' AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB 155 (4 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

" Teletype H.Gr. B, Ia, No. 2333/42 g.Kdos. to AOK 6, 5 Aug. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/196; 
see also army order of AOK 6 of 4 Aug. 1942, KTB, 155 ff., and AOK 6, Fii.Abt., KTB, 168 ff. 
(5 Aug. 1942), ibid., RH 20-6/197. 

 AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB 231 ff. (1o-11 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

'S Let alone an event ‘that will decide the war’, as Hitler remarked to Alfieri on 4 Aug. 1942: 
see Staatsmdnner, ii. 94. 


™ AOK 6, Fii.Abt., KTB 229 (10 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 
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Air Corps—against the last enemy formations holding out on the near side 
of the Don, did not fully succeed in repeating the annihilation success of a 
few days earlier. Although, on the one hand, at the cost of considerable losses, 
it succeeded in splitting the bridgehead—roughly 60 kilometres wide as the 
crow flies—within a few days and in annihilating its southern wing in a new 
encirclement operation (some 12,800 prisoners), even gaining a foothold on 
the eastern bank of the Don, the enemy still managed, with surprising tenacity, 
to maintain his position in the northernmost part of the great Don loop along 
a narrow strip of bank and thus to tie down substantial portions of XIV 
Armoured Corps and XI Corps for a prolonged period of time.'* 

This circumstance, in conjunction with the need to make formations of 
XXIV Armoured Corps available for securing the newly occupied Don sectors 
and to hand over 24th Armoured Division and 297th Infantry Division to 
Fourth Armoured Army, reduced Sixth Army’s available offensive strength to 
such an extent that all it had available for the push across the Don was, initially, 
a single armoured division, 2 motorized divisions, and 4 infantry divisions. 
With these forces the army intended to cross the river between Peskovatka 
and Ostrovskaya, with the main effort to both sides of Vertyachiy, and then, 
with continuous cover towards the north, to break through with its mobile 
formations across the ridge of high ground between the Rossoshka and the 
sources of the B. Karennaya into the area immediately north of Stalingrad, 
‘while simultaneously partial forces would break into the city from the north- 
west and capture it’.'° The thrust to be made north of the Kalach—Stalingrad 
railway line was to be accompanied, along its southern flank, by forces which, 
advancing across the middle reaches of the Rossoshka, would make contact 
south-west of Stalingrad with the spearheads, brought up from the south, of 
Hoth’s Fourth Armoured Army. Otherwise only weak forces were available for 
securing the area on both sides of the Don north of Kalach. 


'5 See Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 203 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114c, pt. 3, 
vol. 1. 

'e AOK 6/Fi.Abt., KTB 267: Army order for the attack on Stalingrad, dated 16 Aug. 1942 
(quote), published in Doerr, Feldzug, 127 ff., annexe 3. The operational usefulness of this order 
did not remain unquestioned after the war. Doerr (ibid. 44), who erroneously dates the order 19 
Aug., has argued that the Red Army’s determination to defend ‘Stalingrad to the end, even in 
a hopeless situation’ had been misjudged, as had the peculiarities of the terrain and the laws of 
house-to-house fighting. Instead of a concentrated attack on the city, which failed effectively to 
destroy either the ‘tactical cohesion’ of the defenders or their supply-routes, it would have been 
preferable, according to this view, to ‘drive a wedge into Stalingrad, which would have gained 
possession for the attackers of the Volga bank with the ferry pier opposite Krasnaya Sloboda’, 
thereby splitting the area of the city and cutting its supply-lines. The chief opponente of this view 
is Eremenko (Tage der Entscheidung, 117 ff.). Although he shares Doerr’s assumption that the 
resolution of the defenders had been underestimated by the Germans, as well as his doubts about 
the effectiveness of concentric attacks ‘which could never truly overcome our opposition’ (ibid. 
120), he does regard as ‘sensible’ and ‘not at all bad in itself’ the order’s basic idea of attacking 
Stalingrad in the north, even though ‘some bourgeois military historians are nowadays trying to 
depict it as such’ (ibid. 121). Their intention, the future Marshal of the Soviet Union suspects, is, 
by way of ‘self-criticism’, to relativize the ultimately decisive reason for the German defeat, viz. 
‘the moral superiority of the Soviet forces’ (ibid. 117). 
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While massive Soviet counter-attacks on 22 August at the northern bend 
of the Don compelled XI Corps to draw back its front to a chord position 
from Sirotin to Kletskaya, just a few kilometres further to the south, the final 
preparations were successfully created for the seizure of the land bridge be- 
tween Don and Volga. Along a bridgehead now extending from Peskovatka to 
Ostrovskayaa total of four army bridges or auxiliary bridges were completed.'’ 

From there, on the morning of 25 August XIV Armoured Corps and LI 
Corps, followed later by VIII Corps, mounted their attack on Stalingrad. As 
an army order issued a few days previously clearly revealed, there were then 
no doubts about the ferocity of the impending fighting, even though hopes of 
an eventual flagging of Russian strength had not been entirely abandoned: 


The Russians will stubbornly defend the area of Stalingrad. They have developed the 
high ground on the eastern bank of the Don west of Stalingrad for defence in depth 
and have occupied it. It must be assumed that they have forces, including armoured 
brigades, ready for counter-attacks around Stalingrad and north of the land bridge 
between Don and Volga. In advancing across the Don to Stalingrad, the army therefore 
expects resistance at the front and counter-attacks on a major scale against the northern 
flank of our thrust. It is possible that, as a result of the annihilating blows of the past 
few weeks, the Russians lack the strength for decisive resistance. '* 


The hope expressed in this last sentence seemed to fulfil itself for the Sixth 
Army formations advancing to both sides of Vertyachiy at least on the first 
day of their attack, when XIV Armoured Corps—under cover of temporarily 
achieved air supremacy—succeeded in pushing its spearheads (16th Armoured 
Division) in one smooth movement some 60 kilometres through to the Volga 
north of Rynok. On the wings, LI Corps gained the high ground north of 
Zapadnovka, while VIII Corps, still in the process of regrouping, managed 
to advance its right wing only a short way beyond Kislov. The Germans’ 
surprise advance right to the bank of the Volga and into the northern suburbs 
of Stalingrad came as a shock to the Soviet defenders—the more so as the 
city itself had been extensively destroyed by extremely heavy bombing raids 
on 23 and 24 August. The fuel and raw-material depots of the industrial 
combines and the countless wooden houses in the suburbs made the city, 
brooding under weeks of summer heat, flare at night ‘like a gigantic torch’.'® 
The air raids caused considerable casualties among the remaining civilian 
population,”° made tens of thousands homeless within a few hours, and resulted 
in the disruption not only of water and electricity supplies, but also of all 
telephone and teleprinter communications. At Moscow Headquarters, where 
the cessation of reliable news had for a while created the impression that 
the city had fallen already, the extreme danger it was in was realized when 


'7 AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB, 325 (22 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

'§ Army order of 16 Aug. 1942 (ibid. 267). 

'° Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 209; see also Eremenko, Tage der Entscheidung, 139-40; 
Battle for Stalingrad, 56 ff. 

20 Werth, Russia at War, 411, basing himself on Soviet data, speaks of 40,000 killed. 
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radio contact was resumed. But although he now considered the possibility of 
losing the city, Stalin for psychological reasons forbade any preparations to be 
made for an evacuation, such as the blowing up of military and vital economic 
installations. Instead he demanded their unconditional defence and ordered 
Yeremenko, the commander of the Stalingrad Front, to mount immediate 
massive counter-attacks in the early morning of 24 August: 


You have sufficient strength to destroy the enemy, whose ranks have been breached. 
Combine the air forces of both Fronts and throw them at the enemy. Mobilize the 
armoured trains and employ them on the Stalingrad circle railway. Fight the enemy not 
only by day but also by night. Bring into action all your artillery and the mortars .. . 
Most importantly, do not yield to panic, do not fear the insolent enemy, and firmly 
maintain belief in our success.”! 


Only a few hours before Stalin’s order, Army Group B command had in- 
structed Sixth Army” ‘ruthlessly to exploit the difficult situation of the sur- 
prised enemy in and south-west of Stalingrad’ and to occupy a general line 
from Yerzovka to Kachalinskaya. Contact was simultaneously to be made with 
Fourth Armoured Army, which was advancing as swiftly as possible against 
the high ground west of Stalingrad, after which the city itself was to be occu- 
pied. However, on the following day, 24 August, resistance hardened to such 
an extent that soon any advance was impossible. The pressure of the counter- 
sttacks now beginning was directed, on the one hand, against the army’s weak 
northern flank between Don and Volga, held by VIII Corps (without, how- 
ever, achieving any significant penetrations there), and, on the other, against 
the flank of XIV Armoured Corps, which had pushed far ahead in a corridor 
only a few kilometres wide. This corps’s situation soon took an exceedingly 
dramatic turn: all its communications (except for radio contact) as well as its 
supply-lines temporarily collapsed. The army’s original intention of widening 
and consolidating the breakthrough to the Volga by bringing up infantry had 
therefore to be dropped for the time being, especially as the attacking strength 
of the infantry formations in particular had been so reduced by losses over the 
past weeks that a vigorous follow-up push was out of the question.” 

About noon on 26 August the army command was forced to order its three 
corps temporarily to suspend their attack on Stalingrad in order to await the 
arrival of the neighbouring Fourth Armoured Army. Until then, the formations 


>! Quoted according to Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 210. See also Eremenko, Tage der 
Entscheidung, 144; Harrison, Soviet Planning, 80. 

2 AOK 6/Fii.Abt., KTB 339 (23 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

°3 Ibid. 357 (25 Aug. 1942). The early bogging down of the attack here too raises the question 
of the wisdom of its tactical approach. If one proceeds from the assumption that an essential 
objective of the attack was the annihilation of the maximum number of enemy forces already in 
the approaches to the city, then surely a large-scale enveloping operation starting much further 
to the north (e.g. in the Sirotinskaya area) might have seemed more promising than a push to 
Stalingrad by the shortest route. However, the shortage of time, forces, and fuel rendered such 
an alternative illusory (see Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 208, MGFA, Studie 
P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 
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were to confine themselves to holding and consolidating their gains and to 
safeguarding supplies for the formations which had broken through to the 
Volga. But even this task threatened to overtax the army’s potential. At any rate, 
that very afternoon General von Wietersheim, commanding XIV Armoured 
Corps, in the face of fierce enemy attacks, requested the immediate withdrawal 
of the front. Paulus rejected this, as holding the Volga area was ‘absolutely 
necessary’ in view of the overall situation, but promised an early relief attack 
by LI Corps against the high ground north of the line Malaya Rossoshka— 
Podsobnoe—Chosyaystvo and the high ground south-east of Kotluban.’* On 
the following day the Ia of the Army was able to convince himself personally 
at XIV Armoured Corps of how dramatically its position had developed. 
Provided no ‘concentrated superior Russian attack’ occurred in the near future 
from the south or the north, the corps would be able ‘in its present position to 
hold out another two or three days’. Otherwise, i.e. in the event of an attack of 
similar concentration and regularity to that of the previous day—Wietersheim 
left his visitor in no doubt—the armoured corps would ‘probably not be able 
to hold out’. Its ammunition would have been spent by the evening of the next 
day (28 August). Food supplies and fuel were sufficient for two or three days, 
but otherwise there was a shortage of defensive weapons and infantry forces.”* 
Only the early arrival of Fourth Armoured Army could provide lasting 
relief in the exceedingly critical situation in the area of Sixth Army. However, 
on its approach march it found itself faced with basically the same problems 
as Paulus’s troops—overextended flanks and a lack of infantry, a shortage of 
fuel, and insufficient air support. This last factor produced especially serious 
consequences as the strength of VIII Air Corps—in all 6-7 fighter and 9 
bomber Gruppen, 3-4 dive-bomber and 3 fighter-destroyer Gruppen”°—was 
not sufficient for an effective support of both attacking armies simultaneously. 
Such support could therefore be provided only to one army at a time, which 
not only slowed down the advance of both, but also greatly complicated the 
synchronization, and thus impaired the effectiveness, of their operations.’ 
Serious delays in the advance of Fourth Armoured Army first occurred on 
6 August, when XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, having successfully broken 
through in the area of Plodovitoe—Abganerovo station, ran into heavy resis- 
tance from newly brought-up enemy formations (Fifty-seventh Army) while 
attacking the station of Tinguta. On the following day the Soviets actually 
succeeded in throwing the Romanian VI Corps, which had advanced across 
the Aksay, back over the river. Only through vigorous intervention by the army 
command was a further disintegration prevented over the next few days and 


4 AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB 373 ff. (26 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197; see also Halder, Diaries, 
26 Aug. 1942. 

5 AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB 387 ff. (27 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

26 As of 20 Aug. 1942. As for reconnaissance units, there were 3-4 long-range and some 15 
short-range reconnaissance Staffeln available. About 60% of the machines were operational; see 
Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 190-1, MGFA, Studie, P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 

27 See Doerr, Feldzug, map 12. 
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the situation on that sector stabilized again. But after 10 August the army was 
once more forced on to the defensive when heavy Soviet attacks with air sup- 
port against XXXXVIII Armoured Corps foiled that corps’s own offensive 
intentions and forced the front to be pulled back to the above-mentioned 
Plodovitoe—Abganerovo line. In order to restart the army’s attack as soon 
as possible—i.e. before additional enemy reinforcements were brought up to 
Stalingrad—the 24th Armoured and 297th Infantry Divisions were now at- 
tached to Sixth Army. However, further valuable days passed before these 
formations arrived. Not until 18 August did the army succeed in destroying an 
enemy group near Abganerovo station and, two days later, in bursting through 
to the high ground north-east of Tinguta station with XX XXVIII Armoured 
Corps.”* On 21 August the high ground north-west of Dubovoy Ovrag was 
taken on the eastern wing of the army. Parts of the armoured corps thereupon 
wheeled towards the west, but soon realized that an attack on the western wing, 
beyond Yurkina, held out little prospect of success. On the other hand, a thrust 
executed jointly with parts of IV Corps alongside and east of the railway line 
took the Germans close to Tundutovo station. There, however, in front of the 
middle belt of Stalingrad’s defences, barely 50 kilometres from the front of 
the Sixth Army, the attack was once more in danger of petering out. IV Corps 
evidently did not manage the leap over the railway line, and a breakthrough 
towards the north, attempted by XX XXVIII Armoured Corps on 25 August, 
got stuck, after a slight gain of ground, in a mined system of the Stalingrad 
forefield. Simultaneously, enemy pressure was growing on the eastern flank of 
the army. 

In view of this situation the army command once more decided to risk an 
attack by way of the lagging western wing. On 29 August, once the necessary 
regrouping of the mobile formations in the Yurkina—Tebektenerovo area was 
completed, XX XXVIII Armoured Corps, supported by IV Corps and the Ro- 
manian VI Army Corps, pushed beyond Zety in an operation which evidently 
took the enemy by surprise; on the following day it burst through the blocking 
belt running from Tundutovo station to Gavrilovka, and with its spearheads 
(24th Armoured Division) on the evening of 31 August reached the Rychkov— 
Stalingrad railway line at a point hard east of Novyy Rogachik, while the bulk 
of the corps, like IV Corps, continued to be engaged in heavy fighting on the 
high ground east of Gavrilovka.’? After this success, the planned link-up of 
Fourth Armoured Army and Sixth Army seemed within reach. On 30 August, 
therefore, the army group ordered Sixth Army, ‘despite the extremely tense de- 
fensive situation at XIV Armoured Corps, to concentrate the strongest forces 
possible from LI Corps and XIV Armoured Corps from the area of Konnyy 
halt [Konnaya] and west, and to attack in a generally southerly direction as 
soon as the push of Fourth Armoured Army begins to be indirectly effective, in 
order, in co-operation with Fourth Armoured Army, to annihilate the enemy 


28 See Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, 197-206, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, 
vol. i. 2° See ibid. 211-14. 
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forces west of Stalingrad’. The impending decision, the army group argued, 
demanded a ‘ruthless denuding of secondary fronts’.*° 

Fourth Armoured Army’s successful breakthrough on the following day 
through the Karpovka position induced the army group command to define 
its task with greater precision: the objective of the next attack was for the two 
German armies in co-operation ‘crushingly to defeat’ the enemy south and west 
of the railway line Stalingrad—Voroponovo station—Gumrak station—Konnyy 
halt. It was important to effect an early link-up between the two German 
armies on the high ground east of Pitomnik and then, advancing on both sides 
of the Tsaritsa, ‘to continue the attack in the direction of the city centre of 
Stalingrad’. To this end, Fourth Armoured Army, ‘concentrating the strongest 
possible forces of XX XXVIII Armoured Corps’, was to start an attack in the 
direction of Pitomnik on 2 September. Analogously, on the same day, Sixth 
Army, with battle-worthy portions of LI Corps and XIV Armoured Corps, 
was to advance from the area west of Konnyy halt in a southerly direction 
towards Gumrak station.*! 

The attack of the two armies succeeded with astonishing speed. The 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps (24th Armoured Division and Romanian 2oth 
Infantry Division) made rapid progress against the enemy retreating behind 
the railway line; by the evening of 2 September its spearheads stood between 
Voroponovo and Pitomnik. Similarly, an assault group of Sixth Army (LI 
Corps and XIV Armoured Corps) which, supported by strong close-support 
formations of VIII Air Corps, had moved off that same afternoon, encountered 
only slight opposition and had surprisingly little difficulty in finally accom- 
plishing the link-up with its neighbouring army in the early morning of the 
following day at the railway line south-east of Gonchara.*’ 

With rekindled hope that Stalingrad might perhaps after all be captured by 
a coup, XX XXVIII Armoured Corps and LI Corps were ordered to wheel 
towards the city centre. But by 4 September it was clear that the enemy was 
by no means prepared to surrender Stalingrad. Stiffening resistance by the 
defenders, renewed breakdowns in ammunition supplies, and growing pres- 
sure on the northern and southern flanks of the two armies once more made it 
necessary to postpone what was hoped to be the final and decisive assault on 
the city. By that time, XXXXVIII Armoured Corps had already reached the 
barracks complex on the south-western edge of Stalingrad, while on the south- 
ern wing of LI Corps a distance of 8 kilometres still separated the spearheads 
of 71st Infantry Division from the city centre.** 


In a certain sense Army Group B, by reaching the Volga and blocking it, by 
the bombardment of Stalingrad, and by the link-up of its two armies operating 


%° AOK 6/Fii.Abt., KTB 425 (30 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

| Thid. 443 ff. (1 Sept. 1942). *% Tbid. 473 ff. (3 Sept. 1942). 

3 Tbid. 477 (3 Sept. 1942), 481 (4 Sept. 1942); see also Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum 
Kaukasus, 218 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. i. 
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on the land bridge, had now implemented the task assigned to it in Directive 
No. 41 of 5 April—‘to reach Stalingrad itself, or at least to bring the city 
under fire from heavy artillery, so that it may no longer be of any use as an 
industrial or communications centre’.** Nevertheless, there was little cause, 
either on the Soviet or the German side, to view coming developments with 
particular optimism. The main problem was not that the offensive pincer 
movement against Stalingrad had missed the city area proper, i.e. that it had 
snapped close too soon—instead of meeting on the Volga, the two attacking 
armies had met west of Stalingrad.** What was more serious was that ever 
since the end of July the Red Army had succeeded, not perhaps in halting the 
German offensive, but in slowing it down sufficiently to gain valuable weeks 
for strengthening their defences and bringing up fresh reserves. Moreover, 
despite serious losses, the defenders had once more succeeded in evading, with 
the bulk of their formations, the German encirclement, which, because of a 
shortage of men and fuel, had in any case been conceived on too tight a scale. 
In consequence, the further conduct of operations by Army Group B was 
rendered considerably more difficult, the more so as it soon found itself under 
pressure of time because of the approaching muddy period. 

Altogether the situation of the army group, at the time when it prepared for 
the assault on the city proper, was anything but stable. Although the Volga 
bank north of the city had been reached, it was uncertain whether, or how 
long, it would be possible to hold it. The bitterness of the fighting, especially 
on the northern front of XIV Armoured Corps, is illustrated by reports of 
prisoners and booty. In the area of this armoured corps alone, during the most 
critical phase of the defensive fighting, i.e. in the eleven days between the 
corps’s breakthrough to the Volga and the link-up of Sixth Army and Fourth 
Armoured Army, a total of 9,000 prisoners were taken, and 430 tanks, 180 
artillery pieces, and 53 aircraft captured or destroyed, while 4 gunboats, 5 
freighters, and numerous smaller Volga craft were sunk.*® 

Not quite as dramatic but no less disquieting was the situation on the more 
distant flanks of Army Group B. Its extensive denudation had been the price 
of the decision to take possession of Stalingrad and the Volga as quickly as 
possible, albeit with weakened forces. Now that the attack was in danger of 
grinding to a halt against an enemy reinforced week after week, these flanks 
were increasingly gaining in operational importance. In the area of Fourth 
Armoured Army this concerned not only the above-mentioned gap between 
it and Army Group A (between Manych and the lower Volga), a gap only 
inadequately guarded by 16th Motorized Infantry Division; there was now also 
a threat to its eastern flank, facing the Soviet Fifty-first Army (for the moment 
still badly mauled) on a sector of about 100 kilometres in length along the 


34 Directive No. 41, Hitler’s War Directives. 
35 On why, at that point, the attack was continued towards the city centre see sect. VI.v1.2 at 
nn. 107 and 130 below. 


%° AOK 6/Fii.Abt., KTB 473 (3 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 
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Malye Derbety—Tsatsa—Krasnoarmeysk—Beketovka line. Reports during the 
final week of August that the enemy was moving forces of unknown strength 
westward from the direction of Malye Derbety induced Fourth Armoured 
Army command to reinforce flank protection in this area along the string of 
lakes running there from north to south. Thus, in addition to 29th Motorized 
Infantry Division earlier earmarked for this purpose, a further Romanian 
infantry division was initially transferred to this sector, followed not much 
later by the entire Romanian VI Army Corps (with 3 infantry divisions). 
Some distance further north, in the Krasnoarmeysk—Beketovka area, the issue 
of flank protection once more became acute. There too, at the beginning of 
September a major enemy force began to tie down the German formations 
on a scale which threatened to deprive the main thrust against Stalingrad of 
its penetrating vigour. Faced with the choice of taking this risk or putting off 
the attack on the city area until the danger at Beketovka was eliminated, the 
armoured army command, aware of extreme pressure of time, opted for the 
former solution.*” 

What was still only a potential danger along the eastern flank of Fourth 
Armoured Army had already, at some points, developed into an acute threat to 
the northern flank of Army Group B. Over a distance of 800 kilometres, from 
the boundary with Army Group Centre down to the Volga, largely following 
the course of the Don, there extended a front which required the strength 
of four armies for its defence—between Second Army in the north-west and 
Sixth Army in the south-east stood the Hungarian Second Army and the Ital- 
ian Eighth Army. Both these armies of Germany’s allies were holding frontal 
sectors whose breadth alone exceeded the fighting strength of their formations. 
Thus the Hungarian Second Army, with a food-ration strength of 206,000 men 
on 31 July 1942, consisting of g light infantry divisions and 1 armoured division 
(as operational reserve), was obliged, once it had completed its deployment at 
the end of July, to defend a main fighting line of some 190 kilometres, which 
meant 21 kilometres for each of its light divisions.** With a force trained ac- 
cording to German command principles and equipped ‘normally’, this would 
have been just about possible; however, in view of the Hungarians’ often disas- 
trous lack of equipment, especially of armour-piercing weapons, the situation 
gave cause for very serious concern. Moreover, the Royal Hungarian Second 
Army was a motley contingent from the country’s different defence districts, 
composed without regard to the Hungarian army’s peacetime organization. 
For this reason the army command had repeatedly tried, by applications to 
the army group as well as through the Chief of the Hungarian General Staff, 
Colonel-General Szombathelyi, and the Hungarian military attaché in Berlin, 
Major-General Homlok, to have the Hungarian sector of the front shortened. 
For a long time these efforts remained unsuccessful, especially as General 
Jany—primarily, it seems, for reasons of prestige—refused a suggestion from 


57 PzAOK 4, Ia, KTB entries chief of staff, 9 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 21-4/71. 
38 See Wimpften, Zweite ungarische Armee, 105. 
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Army Group B that the Hungarian frontal sector might be strengthened by 
a reciprocal exchange with divisions from the neighbouring German Second 
Army.*? Not until the German XXIV Armoured Corps with two infantry 
divisions was moved into the Hungarian sector could the Don line between 
Voronezh in the north and Pavlovsk in the south be regarded as more or less 
secure.*° 

Matters were substantially similar in the area of the Italian Eighth Army, 
which had originally been earmarked for the Caucasus operation but, at the be- 
ginning of August, had eventually been assigned to Army Group B. Predomi- 
nantly unmotorized, it had to reach its area of operations between Pavlovsk and 
the debouchment of the Khoper into the Don by extensive foot marches over 
distances of 500—1,000 kilometres. In consequence, the army’s deployment 
extended over many weeks. Not until 12 August did the first formations— 
the former Italian Expeditionary Corps (CSIR) now operating as the XX XV 
Army Corps under General Messe—arrive at the Don, where they soon found 
themselves involved in fierce defensive fighting. The extent of the threat to 
the Don defences especially in the area of the Khoper debouchment, at the 
boundary between the Italian XXXV Army Corps and the German XVII 
Corps, had already emerged towards the end of July, when Soviet tank attacks 
in the Serafimovich area against the Italian ‘Celere’ [Fast] Division (employed 
within the framework of the German Sixth Army) had temporarily resulted in 
the establishment of a Soviet bridgehead, which it took days and major efforts 
to break up.*! When the Red Army resumed its attacks against the eastern wing 
of the Italian XX XV Army Corps on 20 August, these were again successful. 
On 25 August they captured a bridgehead in the locality of Cheboratevskiy at 
the boundary between the German and Italian formations, and over the next 
few days succeeded in extending it by bringing up several divisions. Only at 
about the turn of the month was the Soviet penetration contained, though 
neither the Italian formations nor those of the German XVII Corps were able 
by their own efforts to throw the enemy back over the Don. By then Hitler 
himself suspected that ‘the crucial danger’ to the army group’s offensive was 
lurking in the area of the Italian Eighth Army, which he therefore ordered to be 
reinforced by two German divisions. Moreover, the Alpini Corps, still in the 
course of moving towards the front, was to be brought up with greater speed.*? 
When, finally, an Italian attack on 1 September failed on the very same day, 
the commander of Army Group B decided ‘not to conduct the counter-attack 


3° See Jany’s (undated) letter to Weichs, published ibid. 397 ff. (annexe 3). On the background 
see ibid. 105 ff. 

*° 'The operations of the Hungarian Second Army, the focal points of which were at the Russian 
bridgehead of Uryv and the locality of Korotoyak, cannot be described here in detail; see Adonyi- 
Naredy, Ungarns Armee im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 79 ff. 

*' Details in Operazioni del C.S.I.R., 144 ff., and in Messe, Krieg im Osten, 230 ff. 

” KTB OKW ii/1. 646 (27 Aug. 1942). Envisaged reinforcements were 298th and 294th Inf. 
Divs. On the operations see Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere, 242 ff., and, from the Italian angle, 
Messe, Krieg im Osten, 240 ff., and Operazioni del C.S.I.R., 154-82. 
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for the cleaning up of the situation until sufficient German forces have been 
assembled’.*? As matters stood, this would not be the case until 298th Divi- 
sion, obtained from Army Group A, had arrived and until portions of XVII 
and XI Corps had been relieved by the Romanian V Army Corps, which was 
still en route to the front—i.e. not before the second half of September. 

The events on the sector of the Italian Eighth Army highlighted the dif- 
ficulties arising from the co-operation of four, subsequently five, armies of 
different nationalities** along one and the same defensive front.** A major part 
of these problems, as already hinted in connection with the Hungarian Army, 
stemmed from the unbridgeable gulf between the requirements of an oper- 
ational task and the nature of the military instrument. The promises made 
by the Germans in the spring concerning the equipment with weaponry of 
their allied armies had not been kept vis-a-vis the Italians or Germany’s other 
allies.*° Supplies of anti-tank weapons, in particular, were quantitatively, and 
often also qualitatively, quite inadequate, artillery calibres were too small, and 
tanks were lacking altogether. Instead, Messe’s XX XV Corps still had a cav- 


alry regiment, which—‘dashing but no longer up to modern needs’*’ 


—was 
not even unsuccessful in what was probably one of the last cavalry attacks in 
European war history. Despite these shortcomings, the army (ration strength 
on 9 September 226,000 men) was assigned a frontal sector of 270 kilometres, 
which meant that, totally against Italian principles of engagement, every one 
of its nine divisions (each of them consisting of only two infantry regiments) 
had to defend a front of 30 kilometres.** Against this background the repeated 
accusations of unreliability, or indeed cowardice, levelled against the forces 
of Germany’s allies, not only in the German postwar literature but also in 
contemporary sources, appear in a rather different light—as the products of a 
vicious circle of, on the one hand, deeply rooted prejudice*’ and, on the other, 
areality which may seem to have confirmed the allegations but in effect was far 
more complex. This is not to deny that, alongside the material prerequisites, 
the motivation of the Italian, Hungarian, and Romanian troops was often less 
positive than that of their German comrades; undoubtedly there was an in- 
clination to regard the war against the Soviet Union—quite realistically—as 
Germany’s war and not that of their own countries.*° The Germans, for their 

* AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB 487-9 (4 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

4 Tn addition to the Hungarians, Italians, and (later) Romanians, mention should also be made 
here of the reinforced Croat 369th Inf. Reg. operating within the framework of Sixth Army. In 
August it had been engaged, as part of the rooth Rifle Div., in the easternmost corner of the great 
Don bend, where it was relieved at the beginning of September, having suffered heavy losses. 

45 A general idea of the problems involved is given by Schwatlo Gesterding, Probleme der Naht, 
48 ff., 78 ff. *© See sects. VI.11.1(b) at n. 28 and VI.11.1(c) at n. 50. 

*” Thus Weichs, Erinnerungen, fo. 29, BA-MA N 19/10; see also Gosztony, Hitlers fremde 
Heere, 242-3. 

*® See Operazioni al fronte russo, 508—9; and Cruccu, ‘Operazioni italiane in Russia’, 218. 

*° Mainly with regard to Italy, as frequently admitted by Weichs (Erinnerungen, fo. 29, BA- 
MA N 19/10). The extent to which clichés still govern modern arguments about Italian military 
efficiency is shown by the discussion in Journal of Strategic Studies, 5 (1982), 248-77. 

5° See Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere, 250-1; Operazioni al fronte russo, 333. 
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part, did a lot, often unwittingly, to strengthen such a demotivating attitude. 
Conscious of their own professional superiority, lacking for the most part any 
deeper knowledge of the language, mentality, and military traditions of their 
allies, German commanders not infrequently displayed a lack of the neces- 
sary tact, and of respect for foreign concepts of honour, command principles, 
and everyday usages. Disregard, for instance, of non-German food habits*' or 
violations of custom in the decoration of allied soldiers*” gave rise to consider- 
able psychological consequences. Intervention—perhaps entirely justified on 
purely tactical grounds—by German command authorities in the command of 
allied armies was often perceived as ‘astonishing, heavy-handed, and incon- 
siderate’ interference,** and on the part of those affected merely strengthened 
a way of thinking in terms of prestige, which was not always beneficial to the 
performance of joint operational tasks. The fighting on the boundary between 
Italian and German formations in August 1942 offered an eloquent illustration: 
immediately after the heavy Soviet penetration on 25 August, the commander 
of Army Group B issued a directive which forbade any further withdrawal 
of the Italian formations and simultaneously withdrew the ‘Sforzesca’ and 
‘Celere’ Divisions from Messe’s command, placing them under the German 
XVII Corps.** The order resulted in most vigorous protests by the general 
commanding the Italian XXXV Army Corps, who felt that his honour had 
been insulted and that he had to stand up in ‘defence of the moral prestige’** 
of his troops. Only thanks to the tactful mediation of the Chief of the German 
liaison staff, Infantry General Kurt von Tippelskirch, who achieved an im- 
mediate withdrawal of the army group’s order, was oil poured on the troubled 
waters over the next few days—without, of course, eliminating the funda- 
mental mistrust between the German and Italian commands.*® Moreover, the 
events of the final days of August put such a strain on the already tense re- 
lations®’ between Messe and his army commander, General Gariboldi— who 
tended to compromise with the German army group command—that the com- 
mander of the former Expeditionary Corps applied for a transfer even before 
September was out.*® 


On complaints by the Hungarians see Wimpffen, Zweite ungarische Armee, 85-6. 
Examples in Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere, 247. 

53 Thus Messe, Krieg im Osten, 258. 

** AOK 6/Fi.Abt., KTB 365 (25 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

55 Messe, Kriege im Osten, 259. 

© Ibid. 257 ff.; AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB 391 (27 Aug. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. The degree 
of anti-German feeling, especially on Messe’s part, emerges from a diary entry of Ciano, which 
has this to say about Messe: ‘Like everybody else who has had anything to do with the Germans, 
he detests them, and says that the only way of dealing with them would be to punch them in the 
stomach’ (Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 494, 4 June 1942). 

57 'T‘hese personal tensions derived largely from Messe’s bitterness that it was not he, as com- 
mander of the CSIR, but Gariboldi who had been appointed commander of the Eighth Army: see 
Ciano, Diaries 1939-1943, 494, 4 June 1942. 

58 Messe left the army on 1 Nov. 1942. On the background of his dispute with Gariboldi see his 
reminiscences, Krieg im Osten, 274 ff. 
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2. THE FIGHTING FOR THE CITY 
(See Maps VI.v1.2-3) 


The Volga is by far the mightiest river of Europe. Rising from the Valday Hills 
north of Rzhev, it flows down some 3,700 kilometres to its vast estuary delta 
south of Astrakhan. Its catchment area, together with that of its tributaries, 
comprises abouta third of the European Soviet Union. Moreover, with a gentle 
gradient, navigable from Rzhev over 3,400 kilometres, the Volga was already 
linked in the 1940s with canals on its upper reaches to the rivers flowing into 
the Baltic, Lake Ladoga, and the White Sea, so that, in transport terms, it had 
‘estuaries’ also at Leningrad and Archangel, usefully linking the vast country’s 
northern and southern seas. Its importance for the economy and transport was 
accordingly great. Despite being navigable over its entire length for only six 
months of the year because of drifting ice, it carried, even before the war, some 
30 million tonnes of goods—other than timber, mainly oil and coal, heavy 
industry products, and grain. The loss, through the German occupation of 
huge stretches of European Russia, of numerous important land and water 
communications no doubt greatly increased the importance of the river as the 
transport artery of the Soviet war economy.*® 

Stalin’s forcible industrialization of the country had rapidly enhanced the 
significance of the Volga; this is reflected in the population figures of the indus- 
trial centres situated along the river. Along with Gorkiy, Kuybyshey, Saratov, 
Astrakhan, and others, mention must be made in particular of Stalingrad, 
whose population over the one-and-a-half decades prior to the Second World 
War had risen to 445,000 in 1939—a threefold increase. Founded in the late 
sixteenth century as a frontier fortress under the name of Tsarytsin (‘city 
of the Tsarina’), and rebuilt a few decades later after a devastating fire, this 
city, situated on the latitude of Paris, had for centuries, despite a certain stra- 
tegic importance, slumbered in the shadow of history. Nevertheless, the future 
Stalingrad soon became the scene of bloody fighting and the object of enemy 
conquest (among others by Stepan Razin in 1670), so that, as early as 1718- 
22, it was furnished with a reinforced rampart against the threat of attacks 
from the steppe. In the peasant war fifty years later it successfully resisted the 
attacks of rebel forces under Pugachev (1774). Even more important during 
those difficult days in 1942 was the memory of the defence of T'sarytsin against 
the White Cossack army of General Krasnov in the civil war of 1918-19. Then 
too the enemy had broken through to the Volga, surrounded the city, and cut it 
off from its communications to Moscow on the one hand and to the northern 
Caucasus on the other; in a later attack he had actually penetrated into the 
suburbs before being repulsed. The principal merit in that successful defen- 
sive victory of the Bolsheviks was subsequently attributed to the Chairman of 


5° The importance of the river for the Soviet war economy was acknowledged in the contem- 
porary specialized literature: see e.g. Oehmen, ‘Die Wolga’. 
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the War Council of the North Caucasian Military District, I. V. Stalin, whose 
name the city adopted a few years later. Regardless of the extent to which the 
future dictator could justly claim this merit for himself, it is a fact that he 
could look back to a certain practical experience in the organization of urban 
defence and to an understanding of the problems connected with it, when, 
barely quarter of a century later, history seemed about to repeat itself. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century Tsarytsin had been increas- 
ingly gaining in importance as a river port, a railway junction, and eventually 
as an industrial centre. Situated in a region poor in raw materials, the city 
profited from the developing mining industry in the Donets basin and in- 
cipient oil extraction in the Caucasus; its advantageous position favoured a 
smooth transportation of goods not only along the Volga, but also by the rail- 
way line to nearby Kalach across the Don. Moreover, the city’s exceptional 
role as a warehousing and transshipment port for bulk goods in the 1920s and 
1930s encouraged the establishment of numerous industries. In addition to the 
timber and foodstuffs industries, particular importance attached to the great 
refineries, steelworks, and engineering plants. Manufacture of armour steel and 
artillery shells at the specialized electro-steel plant ‘Krasnyy Oktyabr’ [Red 
October], the ‘Dzerzhinskiy’ tractor works, since converted to tank produc- 
tion, and the ‘Barrikady’ ordnance factory established Stalingrad’s reputation 
as one of the most efficient armouries of the Soviet Union.®*! Together with 
its industrial suburbs, the city extended over more than 50 kilometres along 
the western bank of the Volga. It made an ‘imposing impression’ on Weichs, 
when together with Paulus he reconnoitred its situation from the air: ‘A strange 
mixture of modern technology and an Asian type of landscape.’® 

In the summer of 1942 Stalingrad was a hopelessly overpopulated city. Since 
July 1941 thousands, and often tens of thousands, of refugees had been arriving 
there daily, so that its population is thought to have doubled to some 850,o00— 
900,000 by the spring of 1942.°* Because of that figure alone, the fate intended 
by Hitler for Stalingrad and its population was not very different from his 
intentions with regard to Moscow and Leningrad. ‘When the city is entered,’ 
Hitler ordered at the situation conference on 2 September 1942, ‘the entire 
male population [was to be] liquidated®* because Stalingrad with its population 


°° See Sovetskaja voennaja énciklopedija, viii. 402-3. 

*! See OKW, Wehrwirtschaftsamt/WiAusl (Ia H), No. 4720/42 g., 5 Sept. 1942, re ‘Die wehr- 
wirtschaftliche Bedeutung Stalingrads’ [Stalingrad’s importance for the defence economy], pub- 
lished in Piekalkiewicz, Stalingrad, 147 ff. 

° Weichs, Erinnerungen, fo. 33, BA-MA N 19/10. 

°3 German estimates went as high as 1,000,000 inhabitants: see AOK 6/Armeewirtschaftsfiihrer, 
Bericht No. 7, 3 Oct. 1942, 3, BA-MA RW 31/59. 

* KTB ORW ii/1. 669 (2 Sept. 1942). 

°’ Halder reports, more accurately, ‘annihilated’: Halder, KTB iii. 514 (31 Aug. 1942) (not in 
trans.). However, this Fiihrer Order was weakened by the army group, if not indeed by OKH, 
to the effect that ‘the surviving male population of Stalingrad [was to be] evacuated’: telephone 
message from Sodenstern to AOK 6, 3 Sept. 1942, AOK 6, Fu.Abt., annexe 1209 to KTB No. 
13, BA-MA RH 20-6/208 (emphasis added). 
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of one million, all of it Communist, was particularly dangerous.’ The female 
population was destined for deportation. 

While Hitler’s intentions apparently remained uncontradicted, matters were 
more complicated on the Soviet side. Considerable conflicts seem to have arisen 
on the issue of the refugees between the central authorities in Moscow and the 
local defence committee. Efforts by the latter to get the masses of refugees 
removed from the city were blocked for a long time by Soviet Headquarters.” 
In consequence, when the situation of the city deteriorated so dramatically 
during those critical weeks of the late summer, there were still many thou- 
sands of homeless in the city, their number increasing steadily as a result of 
German bombing raids. On 24 August, eventually, the women and children 
were evacuated, and a little more than a week later also the 300,000 or so civil- 
ians remaining in the city. “The streets were congested by civilians,’ Chuykov, 
commander of the Soviet Sixty-second Army, later reported.®’ ‘Families of 
kolkhoz peasants and state farm workers were on the move with all their be- 
longings. They were all making for the Volga crossings, driving their livestock 
away and taking with them their valuable equipment to prevent it falling into 
the enemy’s hands.’ And a little later, on his return from the eastern bank 
of the Volga: ‘Shells are now and again bursting in the water. But the fire is 
not aimed and is not dangerous. We are approaching the bank. From afar one 
can see the landing stage crowded with people. Wounded are carried out of 
holes in the ground, craters, and trenches; people emerge with bundles and 
suitcases. They all make for the landing stage, fired by the single wish to reach 
the left bank of the Volga. They want to get away as far as possible from their 
destroyed houses and flats—away from the city where hell has been let loose.’®* 

The last-minute refugee and evacuation transports greatly impaired the 
mobility of the Red Army at a particularly critical phase of the operations. On 
the other hand, the population’s prolonged stay in the city and the avoidance 
of premature dismantling of factories had made it possible to maintain local 
armament production virtually to the last moment. In the end the tanks rolled 
straight from the finishing shed to the front; even during the final weeks prior 
to complete suspension of production hundreds of tanks and artillery tractors 
were said to have been repaired at the tractor plant.® 

The availability of the native population was also useful for the strengthening 
of the defensive installations in and around Stalingrad. Over the months four 
defensive belts had been built, marked by the letters O, K, 5S, and G. The 
outer O belt, some 500 kilometres long, extended from Gornaya Proleyka first 
along the Volga, then along the Berdiya, Ilovlya, and along the Don to where 
the Myshkova flowed into it, following this river to Abganerovo, and thence 
back via Tinguta to Raygorod on the Volga. An intermediate K belt, some 


66 See Harrison, Soviet Planning, 71. 7 Cujkov, Stalingrad, 91. 

°§ Ibid. 106. On the numerous problems of mass flight and evacuation policy at the time see 
also Segbers, Sowyjetunion, ch. vi. 

® See Harrison, Soviet Planning, 80-1; Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 212. 
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150 kilometres long, ran from Pichuga on the Volga towards the west, and 
then, bypassing Samofalovka on the north-west, along the Rossoshka and the 
Chervlennaya via Tundutovo station to Krasnoarmeysk. This locality was also 
the southern end of the inner S belt, which extended over some 70 kilometres 
from Rynok on the Volga via Orlovka—Gumrak station—Alekseevka and Elkhi. 
The fourth G belt, some 45 kilometres in length, extending from Rynok 
along the edge of the city to Kuporosnoe, represented the city’s fortifications 
proper.”° These defensive belts, based throughout on the Volga and often 
also on other river obstacles, were essentially natural features reinforced by 
sapper work. Under the pressure of events, however, the strong points had not 
always been happily chosen with regard to their position or extent, and—like 
the sector along the left bank of the Don—were often unsuitable for prolonged 
defence. Thus the outer belt, with its excessive length, could not be adequately 
manned with the forces available at the beginning of the battle. Moreover, in 
the opinion of the responsible commanders of the Front, the defensive belts, 
consisting of a system of pillboxes and firing pits, did not meet the tactical 
lessons of the war, which ‘had led us to go over to positional defence, i.e. to 
a deeply staggered defence with a system of trenches and a dense network of 
communication trenches, with strong points and nests of resistance’.”’ Quite 
apart from such fundamental shortcomings, the fortifications in the areas of 
the outer and the two inner belts were evidently still far from complete. At 
the G belt around the city, Yeremenko later observed, ‘nothing at all has been 
done. No building in the city has yet been equipped for defence.’’”? This may 
or may not be an exaggeration, but Stalingrad was certainly not the fortress 
which German propaganda, time and again, was fond of describing.” 

In view of this situation and of the slow but sure approach of the German 
front to the edge of Stalingrad, there was, during the last week of August, 
extreme alarm at Red Army Headquarters. Stalin himself had to admit that 
events on the southern sector had slipped out of Soviet control and that an 
early fall of Stalingrad could no longer be ruled out.”* Vasilevskiy, dispatched 
by him to the embattled city, had evidently been unable to co-ordinate the 
defence effectively in the forefield of the Volga. Admittedly, disregarding the 
question of possible mistakes by the Stavka representative,’* this was scarcely 
a feasible task in the circumstances. Even though a considerable bulk of Soviet 
formations was massed at the Stalingrad Front,’® these consisted as a rule of 


70 Eremenko, Tage der Entscheidung, 70 ff. ™ Thid. 73. 
7 Tbid. 
73 'This is explicitly confirmed by Doerr, Feldzug, 34. ™ Zukov, Memoirs, 376. 


75 On the role of the Stavka representatives at the front and their far-reaching powers (a com- 
mand technique unknown in this form in the Wehrmacht and in the forces of the western Allies) 
during the period concerned see ‘Voenaéal’niki vospominajut . . .’; Chaney, Zhukov, 191-2, 213- 
14. 

76 After the ‘Stalingrad Front’ had, by the beginning of August, assumed an overall length 
of more than 700 km. and a scope of eight armies, it was split by a Stavka directive of 5 Aug. 
into two independent Fronts, the ‘Stalingrad Front’ and a new ‘South-eastern Front’, though the 
headquarters of both were to be stationed in Stalingrad. The former (under Lt.-Gen. Gordov) 
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either battle-worn or poorly trained rifle formations, which, arriving as they 
did in scarcely predictable sequence, were hurriedly assembled and—often 
without a clear point of main effort—precipitately thrown into battle. Added 
to this, there was a considerable shortage of tanks, howitzers, and aircraft, 
and of ammunition and motor fuel.’”” However, as none of these weaknesses 
could be eliminated in the short run, and as the situation called for swift 
action, Stalin hardly had any alternative but to recall Vasilevskiy. In the hope 
of turning matters around at the last minute, Army General Zhukov, until then 
commander of the Western Front, was on 26 August appointed Deputy of the 
Supreme Commander and in this capacity sent to Stalingrad a few days later. 
It was Stalin’s intention that the First Guards Army (General Moskalenko), 
together with further formations, should mount a relief attack there on 2 
September against the northern front of the German XIV Armoured Corps, 
in the hope of linking up with the Sixty-second Army, which was standing 
south of the corridor conquered by the Germans. Under cover of this attack, 
Twenty-fourth Army (General Kozlov), placed under the command of the 
Stalingrad Front in order to strengthen it, and Sixty-sixth Army (General 
Malinovskiy) were likewise to be thrown into battle. However, synchroniza- 
tion of the offensive proved impossible, just as it had earlier on the German 
side, because of transport and supply difficulties, especially with regard to am- 
munition and fuel. A co-ordinated attack by the three Soviet armies, as Zhukov 
realized after a first local assessment of the situation, would not be possible 
until 6 September. At the most, Moskalenko’s formations could go into action 
on 3 September, i.e. only one day behind schedule. Stalin agreed, but soon 
afterwards felt compelled to call once more for extreme haste. The reason was 
that on 3 September the two German armies operating against Stalingrad had 
linked up close to the west of the city’s edge; moreover, the attack by the First 
Guards Army, which had just started, ran out of steam on the northern front of 
XIV Armoured Corps. ‘Situation in Stalingrad worsened,’ Stalin telegraphed 
to Zhukov that day. ‘Enemy about 3 km. from Stalingrad. City can be taken 
today or tomorrow, unless northern group comes to succour at once. Order 
commanders of forces north and north-west of Stalingrad to attack enemy 
immediately and help Stalingraders. No delay permissible. Delay would be 
criminal. Rush all aircraft to succour of Stalingrad. City lacks planes.’’® 


retained the Twenty-first, Sixty-second, and Sixty-third Armies, the Fourth Armoured Army, 
and the XXVIII Armoured Corps, as well as parts of the Eighth Air Army (out of which, 
before the end of August, the Sixteenth Air Army under Maj.-Gen. Rudenko was established). 
The South-eastern Front comprised the Fifty-first, Fifty-seventh, and Sixty-fourth Armies, the 
XIII Armoured Corps, and the bulk of the Eighth Air Army, later also the First Guards Army, 
transferred to it from the Headquarters reserve. Col.-Gen. Eremenko was appointed commander 
of the South-western Front, and his chief of staff was Gen. Zakharov. Because of serious dif- 
ferences of opinion between Gordov and Eremenko, and also to avoid the drawbacks arising from 
the splitting of the Front for the co-ordination of the overall defence of the Stalingrad region, the 
Stalingrad Front too was placed under Eremenko’s command a few days later. 


77 See Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 211-12; Velikaja pobeda na Volge, 155. 
78 Quoted from Zukov, Memoirs, 378-9; see also Velikaja pobeda na Volge, 155. 
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Stalin was only reluctantly persuaded by Zhukov that an attack before 5 
September could not be justified. When on that day the First Guards Army, 
the Twenty-fourth Army, and the Sixty-sixth Army eventually mounted their 
offensive, it emerged after a few days that, while some of the German strength 
was temporarily tied down, the corridor to the Volga held by the German XIV 
Armoured Corps could not be pierced. On 12 September, therefore, Zhukov 
flew to Moscow, where he discussed with Stalin and Vasilevskiy ways and 
means of averting the threatening disaster. Supported by the Chief of the 
General Staff, he made it clear beyond any doubt on that occasion that, in 
order to liquidate the corridor in question, the Stalingrad Front would need 
at least one complete army, one armoured corps, three armoured brigades, and 
400 howitzers, and at least one more air army. Zhukov and Vasilevskiy further 
pointed out that there was not much point in wearing down one’s own forces 
in local defensive fighting. A permanent solution to the crisis required, not just 
active defence, but a large-scale counter-offensive with the objective of dras- 
tically transforming the whole strategic situation in the south of the country 
in favour of the Red Army. ‘As to the comprehensive plan of the counter- 
offensive,’ Zhukov later wrote concerning his and Vasilevskiy’s intentions, “we 
could not prepare detailed estimates in one day, but it was clear to us that 
the main blows were to be dealt at the wings of the enemy’s Stalingrad force 
covered by Romanian troops. A tentative estimate showed that it would be 
impossible to prepare the necessary forces and matériel before the middle of 
November. In estimating the enemy forces we proceeded from the fact that 
Nazi Germany was already incapable of implementing its strategic plan for 
1942... carrying through their tasks either in the North Caucasus or in the 
Don and Volga areas.’”® 

This was the basic idea of the counter-offensive which, under the code-name 
‘Uranus’, was to make the beleaguerers of Stalingrad, within little more than 
two months, the beleaguered. It was to its preparation, rather than to the local 
defence of the city, that the bulk of the reserves left to the Red Army were 
devoted. 

That same 12 September, when Zhukov met Stalin in Moscow, Hitler too 
was receiving a visitor from the Stalingrad area in Vinnitsa. On that day 
Paulus flew to the Fiihrer’s Headquarters in order, as the Sixth Army’s war 
diary records, ‘to report on the army’s intentions regarding winter position 
and the attack to gain it’.*° On the late evening of the preceding day*' the 
commander of Army Group B had discussed this subject, and a few others, 
such as the securing of the Don line, with Hitler. Records of this conversation 
differ substantially. As far as Weichs remembered, ‘nothing of relevance to the 


7 Quoted from Zukov, Memoirs, 382-3; see also Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 215-16; 
Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 386 ff. 

80 AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB, 555 (12 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

8! Dated according to Halder, Diaries, 11 Sept. 1942. Other references do not rule out the 
possibility that the two generals did not go to see Hitler until 12 Sept. 
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present situation’ was discussed; instead there had been ‘a lot of fantasizing’ 
about things ‘which it has never been possible to execute’. Thus there had 
been talk of a defensive front to be established north of Stalingrad once the 
city had been taken, and the planned creation of a Romanian army group** 
to be commanded by Marshal Antonescu himself. Other matters discussed 
had been an attack on Astrakhan—either from Stalingrad along the Volga or 
right across the Kalmyk steppe—though the latter operation, according to 
Weichs’s (later) opinion, would have been made very difficult both by the 
lack of sufficient forces and by the shortage of drinking water in the steppe.* 
Weichs’s implicit accusation, that Hitler had either disregarded or failed to 
understand the acute dangers in the area of Army Group B (and therefore 
preferred to indulge in rosy speculations about the future), was later quite 
explicitly made by Paulus. According to him, Hitler had rejected the two 
generals’ reference to the long, inadequately secured front on the Don, and the 
dangers resulting from it, with the remark that ‘the Russians were at the end 
of their resources. The resistance at Stalingrad, he asserted, was a purely local 
affair. The Russians were no longer capable of launching a major offensive, 
and as far as the Don front was concerned, our defences, he said, were being 
strengthened every day by the arrival of more and more allied troops. In these 
circumstances he felt quite sure that no serious danger existed on the northern 
(Don) flank.’** 

Weichs’s and Paulus’s recollections require correction and amplification of 
the overall picture in several respects. Although it appears entirely plausible 
that in his talks with the two front commanders Hitler acted with demonstra- 
tive optimism, this, as shown earlier, was by no means in line with his rather 
sceptical assessment of the situation at the peak of the crisis of confidence in 
the Fuhrer’s Headquarters. Especially with regard to the dangers threatening 
the army group along its Don flank, Hitler had repeatedly shown himself ex- 
ceedingly receptive during those days and weeks. As recently as 9 September 
he had given orders for that sector of the front to be ‘strengthened as much as 
possible and mined’, as ‘strong enemy attacks’ had to be expected in the com- 
ing winter on the Italian Eighth Army in the direction of Rostov.** And a week 
later Halder confided to his diary that Hitler was ‘still greatly worried about the 
Don front’.*® Besides, contrary to Weichs’s recollection, matters ‘of relevance 
to the present situation’ were certainly discussed on 11-12 September. Indeed, 
it was the two generals who, while not concealing their anxieties—apart from 
flank cover mainly inadequate replacements—generally drew a positive pic- 
ture of the situation. Thus Weichs held out the prospect of being able to begin 


®2 For details see sect. VI.v1.3 at n. 169. 

83 See Weichs, Erinnerungen, fo. 41, BA-MA N 19/10. 

5+ Quoted from Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 160. 

8 KTB ORW ii/1. 703 (9 Sept. 1942); see also sects. VI.vi.1 at n. 39 and VI.v1.3 at n. 196. That 
the persistent overextension of the army in the east made it impossible to deal effectively even 
with clearly perceived dangers is another matter. 

8° Halder, Diaries, 16 Sept. 1942. 
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the attack on the city centre of Stalingrad on 14 or 15 September, ‘after good 
preparation’, and completing it within ten days.*” 

As for the subsequent operation to gain a winter position, Paulus proposed 
three options. A ‘major solution’ envisaged a northward advance around the 
Loznaya and Tishanka. In this way the high ground east of the Ilovlya and 
south of the Berdiya would be occupied, with a simultaneous advance upstream 
along the Volga as far as Peskovatka, and the bulk of the Russian forces between 
Volga and Don annihilated in a battle of encirclement. The forces needed for 
this were estimated at 9-10 infantry divisions, 2 motorized divisions, and 3 
armoured divisions. What he termed the ‘intermediate solution’ would call for 
no fewer forces but for less time. This envisaged mobile formations pushing 
forward from the area west of Yerzovka against the high ground east of Prudki, 
then south of the Tishanka wheeling west and advancing as far as the Don, 
in order to rout the Russian forces thus encircled. Sixth Army command 
favoured this option mainly because, by comparison with the first solution, it 
offered better terrain conditions for the employment of tanks and motorized 
formations, and would therefore entail a lesser ‘wear and tear’ of infantry.** A 
third, ‘lesser solution’ was envisaged in the event that only slight forces were 
available or that the fuel and ammunition situation made it necessary to limit 
the operation. In that case an attempt should be made to reach a line from 
Yerzovka in the east to the southern bank of the Sakarka and the Panshinka 
in the west. Execution of this attack, to begin 10 days after the capture of 
Stalingrad, Sixth Army command estimated, would, with 4 mobile and 4-5 
infantry divisions, take some three or four days.*? 

The outcome of Hitler’s talks with the commanders of Army Group B and 
Sixth Army was crystallized in a Fuhrer Order of 13 September. This basically 
obliged the army group to seek the ‘intermediate solution’, with the proviso 
that, in the event of the attack encountering ‘a softening enemy’, his annihila- 
tion was to be ‘sought as far as possible’ even beyond the line envisaged for that 
option. Simultaneously the intended thrust towards Astrakhan was to be pre- 
pared along the lines of the earlier directive, whereas an offensive clearing up 
of the situation which had arisen along the boundary line between Sixth Army 
and the Italian Eighth Army was to be shelved for the time being. The for- 
mations earmarked for this last-named purpose (code-name ‘Wintermarchen’ 
[Winter’s Tale])—22nd Armoured Division and 113th Infantry Division— 
were now to be made available for the operation to advance the front north of 
Stalingrad.°® Two days later, in line with this Fuhrer Directive, Sixth Army 


87 Ibid., 11 Sept. 1942. See also Hillgruber’s judgement in his introduction to KTB OKW ii/1. 
66. 

88 See AOK 6/Ia to H.Gr. B, 9 Sept. 1942, AOK 6/Ft.Abt., annexe 1361 to KTB No. 13, 
BA-MA RH 20-6/210. 

8° ‘This proposal had already been submitted by the army to the army group command on 3 
Sept. 1942; see teletype AOK 6/Ia, 3 Sept. 1942, AOK 6/Fii.Abt., annexe 1247 to KTB No. 13, 
BA-MA RH 20-6/209. 

°° Fuhrer Order of 13 Sept. 1942, re ‘Fortfiihrung der Operationen der H.Gr. B im Grofraum 
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was ordered, as soon as Stalingrad was occupied, to attack towards the north 
between Volga and Don ‘as soon as possible and with the strongest forces pos- 
sible’, with the objective of defeating the enemy forces facing the northern front 
of XIV Armoured Corps and VIII Corps, if possible to annihilate them, and 
to gain a winter position along the general line Yerzovka—Varlamov—Panshino 
station—Panyshino (code-name ‘Herbstzeitlose’ [Autumn crocus]).*! 

So far, however, Stalingrad was not yet conquered, even though indica- 
tions were multiplying that the city was about to fall. Thus on 10 September 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps had succeeded, after a three-day attack, in oc- 
cupying the bank of the Volga immediately south of the city, as a result of 
which Stalingrad was now also cut off in the south from the Red Army forces 
which continued to hold on to the Beketovka—Ivanovka—Krasnoarmeysk area. 
Over the next few days the Germans took the major part of the Old City south 
of the Tsaritsa, reached the Volga there too, and penetrated into the harbour. 
The river itself was meanwhile mined by the Luftwaffe. In the north of the 
city the situation did not develop quite as swiftly, though there too LI Corps, 
which mounted its attack from the Gorodishche area on 13 September, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the high ground controlling the northern city centre, seizing 
Stalingrad’s main railway station, and, with a narrow assault wedge, breaking 
through to the Volga. Richthofen thereupon promptly reported that enemy 
opposition at Stalingrad seemed to be flagging—a welcome opportunity for 
Hitler, torn as he was between worries about securing the Don front on the 
one hand and the early capture of the Volga metropolis on the other, to leave 
the rooth Rifle Division and 22nd Armoured Division, which stood behind 
the Italian Eighth Army in the loop of the Don west of Sirotinskaya, in their 
areas of operations instead of, as had originally been intended, moving them 
up into the Stalingrad area.*’ 

Richthofen’s optimism was, once more, premature.”? From the familiar pat- 
tern of mobile warfare, operations had finally turned into a phase of positional 
or fortress warfare. “The kilometre as a unit of measurement gave way to the 
metre, the staff map to the town plan.’°* The implications of this change were 
felt from the first day. Street fighting and house-to-house fighting at close quar- 


Stalingrad’ [Continuation of operations by A.Gp. B in the wider area of Stalingrad], KTB OKW 
ii/2. 1298 (doc. 23). 


°! Directive of A.Gp. B of 15 Sept. 1942, re ‘Fortfiihrung der Operationen nach dem Fall von 
Stalingrad’ [Continuation of operations after the fall of Stalingrad], AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB, 585, 
BA-MA RH 20-6/197. ° KTB OKW ii/1. 721-2 (14 Sept. 1942). 

°3 As early as the end of August the commander of Air Fleet 4, after a personal visit to the front, 
had, in a grotesque misjudgement of the enemy situation at Stalingrad, reported ‘that there can 
be no question of strong enemy forces there’ (ibid. 650, 28 Aug. 1942; see also Halder, Diaries, 
28 Aug. 1942). As is suggested by Richthofen’s diary (excerpts in Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 
189 ff.), he saw the source of German difficulties in occupying Stalingrad not so much in the 
tenacity of enemy resistance as in ‘jitters and poor leadership in the army’, in that the troops were 
in listless spirit and the High Command ‘already has its eyes turned towards Astrakhan . . . With 
a little more combined and spirited action we could finish off Stalingrad in a couple of days.’ 

°* Doerr, Feldzug, 52. 
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ters accelerated the ‘approaching exhaustion’®’ of the already battle-weary as- 


sault formations, especially the infantry. By 12 September Sixth Army’s Chief 
of Staff, General Schmidt, was forced to admit that the past few days’ fighting 
had assumed a ferocity ‘such as none of the troops involved had yet experienced 
in this war’.’° In an organizational respect, too, the new small-scale conduct 
of operations had its own consequences: on 14 September the Army High 
Command decided—against the misgivings of the Fourth Armoured Army 
command—to place XX XXVIII Armoured Corps (24th Armoured Division, 
29th Motorized Division, and 94th Infantry Division) under the command of 
Sixth Army. Thus the boundary between the two armies was shifted to the 
southern edge of Stalingrad and the direction of the overall operation against 
the city united in one hand.®’ 

During the following days the German attack continued to make progress. 
A few more districts of the city were captured at the cost of heavy losses on 
both sides, and a few more stretches of the Volga bank were occupied. On 
17 September the two corps fighting their way forward from the north and 
the south, street by street and block by block—LI Corps and XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps—succeeded in linking up at the Tsaritsa.°* Despite such 
successes it became clearer than ever what an investment of time and forces a 
systematic mopping up of the city would involve at a phase when individual 
buildings or features of terrain—a grain silo, the main railway station, Mamaev 
Hill—had to be fought over for days on end with varying success. Yet just that, 
in the view of Weichs and Paulus, was the only procedure justifiable in view 
of available forces and expected casualties: ‘One strong point after another, 
i.e. every quarter of the city, every industrial complex, should be crushed one 
by one, always with the concentration of all available sapper technology and 
artillery, if possible with Luftwaffe co-operation.’°? Meanwhile, however, there 
were still major enemy forces within the city area, their backbone formed by 
the Soviet Sixty-second Army and parts of the Sixty-fourth Army, as well as 
the newly established Sixteenth Air Army (Major-General Rudenko); these, 
moreover, included tens of thousands of armed civilians, workers’ militias, and 
civil defence detachments. Another factor was that, thanks to the dead ground 
represented by the steep bank and the cover of army artillery concentrated 
on the eastern bank of the Volga, the Soviets, despite German air supremacy, 
were still able to bring some fresh reserve formations across the river.'°° 


°’ Halder, Diaries, 20 Sept. 1942. On the nature of this exceedingly expensive form of combat 
see Middeldorf, Taktik im RuBlandfeldzug, 188-9. 

°° Pz. AOK 4, chief of staff’s notes, 12 Sept. 1942, quoted from Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive 
zum Kaukasus, vol. ii, annexe 48, p. 151, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. ii. 

°7 See ibid., and AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB, 577 (15 Sept. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. 

°* AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB, 601 (17 Sept. 1942). 

°° Weichs, Erinnerungen, fo. 35, BA-MA N 109/ro. 
Thus, during the night of 14-15 Sept. the 13th Guards Division (numbering 10,000 men) 
succeeded in crossing the Volga and, on the following day, recapturing the important Mamaev 
Hill. See Cujkovy, Stalingrad, 120 ff. 
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The experience of the second half of September made it clear that under 
these conditions a complete conquest of the city on the pattern outlined above 
would, if it was feasible at all, take many weeks and perhaps months. Such 
an investment of time, however, could not realistically be justified in view of 
the approaching winter and the operations—‘Herbstlaub’ and ‘Fischreiher’, 
‘Herbstzeitlose’ and ‘Wintermarchen’—envisaged as taking place after the fall 
of Stalingrad but before the onset of the muddy period. This, together with 
the progressive wastage of infantry fighting strength through house-to-house 
fighting, once more induced the army to call for an early supply of adequate 
reinforcements (‘not so much of tanks as of men’!®'), since otherwise there 
was ‘a danger of the attack petering out in the sand’.' Hitler’s reaction, the 
transfer of rooth Rifle Division from the Sirotinskaya area to Stalingrad—held 
back at the former place only a day previously—illustrates a dilemma typical 
of the German conduct of operations ever since Directive No. 45. The almost 
complete lack of reserve divisions left the command no other option than to 
plug one hole by tearing open another. This of course raised the question 
whether the anticipated benefit from a total capture of Stalingrad was still ina 
reasonable ratio to the necessary sacrifice of men, time, and material. Bearing 
in mind the lessons of the previous year, would it be advisable to abandon 
the battles for the former Volga metropolis in favour of a speedy development 
of winter positions in the area of the army group? Just that, since about the 
beginning of October, had been the shared view of Sixth Army HQ and Army 
Group HQ; indeed the latter, in the hope of gaining a maximum of operational 
reserves, pleaded for a withdrawal of the army’s front to a winter position 
running in a direct line from the Volga bend at Beketovka to the Don north 
of Vertyachiy.'*? The Operations Department of the Army High Command 
agreed, and Zeitzler, the new Chief of the Army General Staff, as well as 
Jodl, also appeared to favour a suspension of attacks against the city area of 
Stalingrad.!°* 

By then the city had been transformed into a landscape of ruins, of scant use 
to warfare. ‘The districts to the east of the railway line (mostly stone buildings) 
are totally destroyed,’ stated a report of the Army Economic Officer from the 


tor AOK 6/Fii.Abt., KTB, 755 (4 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197. In view of this need Army 
Group considered transferring 14th Armd. Div. and 29th Inf. Div. (mot.) less its tank battalions 
to Sixth Army. However, misgivings about denuding the southern wing (in the area of Fourth 
Armd. Army), and perhaps also Hitler’s not entirely abandoned hope of executing the Astrakhan 
operation at an early date, caused these intentions to fail: see telephone conversation Sodenstern— 
Schmidt on 4 Oct. 1942 (18.00 hrs.), AOK 6/Fii.Abt., annexe 1993 to KTB No. 13, BA-MA RH 
20-6/215. 

12 AOK 6/Fi.Abt., KTB, 635 (20 Sept. 1942), also 745 (3 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/197: ‘If 
the city is to be taken quickly—and the impending bad-weather period makes this necessary—then 
the army believes an early reinforcement to be indispensable’ (emphasis original). 

103 See Weichs, Erinnerungen, fos. 45-6, BA-MA N 19/10, and Sodenstern’s written commu- 
nication of 25 June 1955, given in Hauck, Die deutsche Offensive zum Kaukasus, vol. ii, annexe 
49, p. 153, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 3, vol. ii. 

‘+ Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 129-30 (2 and 3 Oct. 1942); also Zeitzler, Stalingrad, 17-18, 
BA-MA N 63/79. 
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early days of October. ‘In the districts west of the railway (mostly wooden 
houses) the destruction amounts to 85 per cent. Factories, especially arma- 
ment plants, are, with few exceptions, totally destroyed. Refineries and storage 
tanks still in enemy hands are on fire. Reconstruction of industrial enterprises 
in Stalingrad is not feasible. Against expectations—given the ferocity of the 
fighting—the economic yield is slight. . . . The population is living in cellars 
and caves in the ground. No reliable estimate can as yet be made of the size 
of the population remaining in the city. It would seem certain that a portion 
of men fit for service, including skilled workers, have evaded evacuation. The 
great majority of the population is female. There are very many children.’!* 

Although Stalingrad, as demanded in Directive No. 41, had been eliminated 
as a future ‘industrial or communications centre’ with truly appalling final- 
ity, Hitler did not follow the recommendations of his advisers. Instead, on 6 
October—immediately after Paulus’s report that the attack on the city area had 
been temporarily suspended because of a shortage of forces and the exhaustion 
of the troops'*°—Hitler declared the ‘complete occupation’ of Stalingrad to be 
the most important task of the army group, behind which all other considera- 
tions had to take second place. In consequence, Weichs immediately ordered 
the transfer of 14th Armoured Division from the Fourth Armoured Army to 
the Sixth Army, as well as the abandonment of Operation Fischreiher (the 
planned advance towards Astrakhan); only Operation Herbstlaub [Autumn 
Foliage], whose purpose was the destruction of the forces in the Beketovka— 
Krasnoarmeysk area, was to be executed, as originally intended, immediately 
after the conclusion of the battle of Stalingrad.'°’ 

There seemed to be at least one weighty argument in favour of Hitler’s deci- 
sion to continue the murderous struggle despite all difficulties. In view of the 
impending winter the city, even in a state of destruction, offered vastly better 
opportunities for shelter and accommodation than the open, virtually unin- 
habited, steppe. To that extent the complete occupation of Stalingrad could 
be seen as an essential prerequisite for getting Sixth Army through the winter 
without major abandonment of territory and with tolerable losses, and for sub- 
sequently resuming the offensive from a favourable position. This argument, 
persuasive at first glance, touches on a central question—which admittedly, in 
view of the later annihilation of Sixth Army, was soon overtaken by events—the 
question whether that army, and the other armies of Army Group B, were ina 
condition fit for winter, or whether there was a reasonable hope of equipping 
them adequately for that purpose in the few weeks remaining. 

The feasibility of this had been increasingly subject to doubt since Septem- 
ber, if not earlier. While G6ring was grandiloquently assuring the German 


05 Armeewirtschaftsfiihrer beim AOK 6, Bericht No. 7, 3 Oct. 1942, 1, BA-MA RW 31/59. 

106 On that date the infantry combat strength of 94th Inf. Div. amounted to only 535 men 
(including officers): see AOK 6/Ft.Abt., KTB, 1 (6 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/221. 

'°7 Ibid. 7-9 (6 Oct. 1942). In view of the increasingly protracted operations in Stalingrad, 
there was then a considerable tug-of-war among the command authorities involved: see Kehrig, 
Stalingrad, 31. 
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public that the Wehrmacht was now able to live off the territories it had con- 
quered,'°* Sixth Army’s advance into the agriculturally unproductive steppe 
had led to a quick reduction in the opportunities for it to find its food sup- 
plies locally. Serious shortages appeared in the provisison of rough and hard 
fodder for the army’s horses, numbering over 100,000, and in potato and veg- 
etable supplies for the troops. Cattle stocks also diminished towards the east. 
By September a regular meat supply from within the area of operations was 
‘scarcely possible any longer’, though at first recourse could be had to supplies 
from the rearward army area.'°? By October, however, the army depended on 
the bringing up of huge treks of cattle from areas further back; as it was doubt- 
ful whether these would reach the army area before the onset of the muddy 
period, supplies of some 1,500 tonnes of canned meat per month now became 
an urgent necessity. Stocks of flour and bread grain, sufficient until September, 
ran out the following month—largely also because of the shrinkage of the army 
area—so that the army was almost completely dependent on supplies of flour 
being brought up to the front.''° 

The greatly increased demand for supplies naturally aggravated the chronic 
transportation problems in the east. The wider area of Stalingrad was then 
linked with the German-occupied hinterland by only three single-track rail- 
way lines, largely with converted gauge.''' Even under normal, undisturbed 
conditions their capacity was barely enough to cover the daily supply require- 
ments of the three armies in the area. As a result of increasing Soviet air 
attacks and acts of sabotage by partisans, as well as a shortage of coal and 
interference in the communications network, a tailback of several hundred 
trains had formed by the beginning of October in the rear area, over a dis- 
tance of some 2,000 kilometres to the German frontier. Drastic measures over 
the next few weeks succeeded only partially in reducing that backlog. Thus 
in October Sixth Army, despite its priority, was receiving on average only 44 
trainloads a day, instead of the planned 8-10. Although railway performance 
was once more substantially improved at the beginning of November, sup- 
plies continued to be irregular and below the volume deemed necessary by 


108 Goring’s address at the Berlin Sportpalast on the occasion of Harvest Thanksgiving, 3 Oct. 
1942, Archiv der Gegenwart 1942, 5662. 

0° AOK 6/IVa, Beitrag zum Bericht tiber die Versorgungslage, 1 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/ 
888. Most revealing also is the (undated) [Va report ‘Ausnutzung des Landes fiir die Verpflegung 
der 6. Armee wahrend der Operationen aus dem Raum Charkow—Belgorod—Obojan bis zur Be- 
setzung des groBen Don-Bogens’ [Utilization of the land for supplying Sixth Army during its 
operations out of the Kharkov—Belgorod—Oboyan area to the occupation of the great Don bend], 
here esp. 7 ff. (ibid.). 

110 The requirement was estimated at approximately 6,000 t. per month or, if the Romanian 
troops were to be supplied out of that quantity too, approximately 7,000 t.: AOK 6/IVa, Beitrag 
zum Bericht tiber die Versorgungslage, 12 Oct. 1942 (ibid.). Reports from the Army Economic 
Officer confirmed the exacerbation of the supply situation. Thus Report No. 7 of 3 Oct. 1942 (as 
n. 105) sums up: ‘In all fields the army depends exclusively on supplies’ (p. 2). 

‘1 'The lines concerned were (a) Rostov—Salsk—Kotelnikovskiy—Tinguta station; (b) Gorlovka-— 
Likhovskoy—Morozovsk—Chir station; (c) Kharkov-Kupyansk—Valuyki—Millerovo. Rostov and 
Likhovskoy were moreover connected by a cross-link, still under restoration in October. 
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Sixth Army’s chief quartermaster.''? Any lasting improvement of transport 
capacities was, moreover, limited for the foreseeable future by the fact that the 
one railway line available for the overall supply of Sixth Army, the Gorlovka— 
Morozovsk—Stalingrad line, had been converted to the German gauge only as 
far as Chir station. In addition, conveyance of goodsacross the Don at Rychkov 
was possible only by a makeshift bridge. Construction of a solid railway bridge 
had to be put off because transportation of the structural parts—approximately 
70 trainloads—would have been possible only at the expense of Sixth Army’s 
indispensable supply-trains.''* 

Road transport conditions were just as inadequate as rail traffic. While the 
importance of road transport had been increasing with the thinning out of 
the rail network and the resulting greater distances between the railheads 
and the front, technical facilities for road transport had deteriorated. Ow- 
ing to the exceedingly heavy wear and tear during the summer operations, a 
shortage of spare parts and fuel, as well as the sudden onset of bad weather, 
the motorized convoys of the armies were by no means fully operational. Not 
infrequently—and indeed regularly in the case of the less motorized Roma- 
nian armies—horse-drawn and even ox-drawn transport had to be employed. 
When the tracks had been made impassable by rain, or once the bulk of the 
horses had been moved to the rear army areas for the winter, even this expedi- 
ent was no longer available. When neighbouring army or Luftwaffe commands 
were unable to provide transport on loan,''* considerable quantities of supplies 
were sometimes left lying uncollected at the railheads, while a few hundred 
kilometres away the fighting fronts were short of the most indispensable items. 
The efforts of Sixth Army’s chief quartermaster were therefore, quite con- 
sistently, focused on three goals—full utilization of the Russian broad-gauge 
tracks (operational as far as Voroponovo and Gumrak), assignment of ad- 
ditional bulk transport space by the army group, and the separation of the 
Romanian formations from Sixth Army in matters of supplies.''° 

This, then, was the general background against which Sixth Army’s efforts 
to ensure adequate supplies for the winter should be seen. As early as 12 
August Sixth Army’s chief quartermaster had warned his superiors at army 
group and OKH level that the difficulties of winter supplies in the present army 
area would be ‘very considerably greater’ than in the previous year ‘because 
nearly all the prerequisites of living off the land in the matter of food and 
accommodation, including domestic fuel, are lacking, and a far greater rail 
transport volume will therefore have to be taken up for the provision of items 


1122 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 74-5. 

"3 Armeewirtschaftsfithrer beim AOK 6, Bericht No. 7, 3 Oct. 1942, 9-10 (as n. 105); see also 
AOK 6/Fit..Abt., KTB, 145 (29 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/221. 

‘14 The fact that an additional improvised air supply of fuel and other consumer goods had been 
a regular feature since July merely confirms the chronic character of the transport problem. See 
also the interesting diary entries of Lt.-Col. (gen. staff) Pollex, then chief of the quartermaster- 
general’s special staff, published in excerpt in Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 43 n. 180. 

"15 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 77-8. 
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of consumption during a relatively short space of time.’''® Specifically this 
meant, according to a preliminary calculation of the army intendant, that of 
a total supply requirement until May 1943 of 1,452 trainloads (600 tonnes 
each) of food, articles of daily use, clothing, domestic equipment, and building 
materials, no less than half that quantity—primarily building materials and 
winter supplies of potatoes, vegetables, and fodder for the horses—would have 
to arrive for the troops by September, i.e. prior to the onset of the muddy 
period.'"’ 

Whether such a demand, no doubt exaggerated in some respects but never- 
theless significant against the background of the previous winter’s supply 
disaster, was more apt to convince the authorities responsible for supplies and 
transport of the pressing urgency of the army’s problems or, on the contrary, 
lead them to question the credibility of the reporting system in the supply 
sector would be difficult to decide in any specific instance. The fact is that 
Sixth Army’s demands in August made so little allowance for actual transport 
capacities that even an approximative fulfilment was totally infeasible. 

Nevertheless, the next three months up to the encirclement of Sixth Army 
saw enormous but utterly vain efforts to safeguard its winter supplies. These 
efforts were most successful, relatively speaking, in the area of clothing. By 
the beginning of October the so-called ‘regular’ winter clothes,''® other than 
greatcoats, had been almost completely allocated, and allocation of additional 
winter equipment was at least in progress. Even so, the lack of army transport 
resulted in serious delays over the next few weeks, so that by the middle of 
November only 40 per cent of the additional clothing had reached the troops. ''° 
Even more problematical was the stocking of accommodation items, beginning 
with material for the construction of hutments and defences, and ending with 
lighting and heating appliances. Thus, while roughly a third of the troops’ 
requirements of stoves had been met by mid-November, almost no supplies of 
coal and wood had arrived. Moreover, preparatory work by the troops for the 
construction of positions and men’s quarters was rendered considerably more 
difficult both by the continuation of the military operations and by persistent 
uncertainty about the final quartering areas and winter positions. 

Except for the cattle treks, which ensured fresh meat reserves until about 
the middle of December,’*® there was no question, well into November, of 
any significant stocking up of foodstuffs for the winter. On the contrary, in- 
coming supplies of potatoes and vegetables, fat, sugar, and spreads for bread 

"6 AOK 6, OQu/IVa, Anforderung und Begrtindung des Truppenbedarfes fiir den Winter 
1942/43 auf dem IVa-Gebiete, 12 Aug. 1942, annexe 1, BA-MA RH 20-6/888. 

"7 Tbid., annexe 2. 

"8 The ‘systematic’ winter clothing included padded jackets and trousers, felt boots, straw 
shoes, balaclava helmets and hoods, woollen cardigans and pullovers, woollen scarves, gauntlets, 
knee- and wrist-warmers, hand, leg, and foot protection, and woollen blankets (Kehrig, Stalingrad, 
82 n. 225). 

119 See also the various contributions by army administrative officials to the reports on winter 


stocks and/or the supply situation in Oct.-Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/888. 
20 AOK 6/IVa, Stand der Viehtrecks fiir die 6. Armee am 11.11.1942, ibid. 
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often failed to meet day-to-day requirements, so that several modest attempts 
to build up stocks'*’ had to be abandoned even before the onset of win- 
ter. In these circumstances a statement by Lieutenant-General Wagner, the 
quartermaster-general, was of little use when it gave Sixth Army a free hand, 
without ‘bureaucratic impediments’ and regardless of prescribed rations, to 
give the serviceman ‘whatever he needs for the preservation of his fighting 
strength’.'?? Beginning in October, the growing discrepancy between physical 
demands and nutritional shortfalls resulted in a perceptible deterioration in 
the strength of the fighting forces. Serious consideration was given to the idea 
of suspending the attack on the northern part of Stalingrad ‘because, even at 
the expense of supplies of ammunition and fuel, the troops must first of all be 
provided with food’.'”? 

Matters were even worse with regard to the horses. By mid-October a degree 
of exhaustion had been reached which revived the worst memories of the mass 
deaths of horses during the previous winter and induced some divisions to 
slaughter exhausted animals prematurely and utilize them for the troops’ food 
rations. The extremely low nutritional value of the steppe grass, the worsened 
grazing conditions owing to the advance of the front, the totally inadequate 
supplies of hard fodder, and the complete lack of rough fodder led Sixth 
Army’s chief quartermaster, in a report to the Army High Command on 20 
October, to predict that, without a lasting improvement in supplies and the 
utilization of rearward horse recuperation areas, ‘only at best half of the horses 
[could] be brought through the winter’.'?* During the following weeks, up to 
the encirclement of the army, fodder conditions in no way improved. Instead, 
losses from exhaustion were ‘increasing on an alarming scale’. Many horses, 
as the army Intendant reported in mid-November, '”* did not even survive the 
journey to the recuperation areas. 

Supplies of ammunition and fuel had long been insufficient to cover day- 
to-day needs; any long-term stocking up was therefore out of the question. 
According to the chief quartermaster’s report ten days before the beginning of 
the full-scale Soviet offensive, Sixth Army had ‘never yet had a chance of laying 
in sufficient reserves of ammunition to meet any irregularities in supplies’. For 
that reason orders had been given for the ‘strictest cutting down’ on the use of 
ammunition within the possibilities of the tactical situation.'*° Much the same 


1 According to AOK 6/IVa, Beitrag zum Bericht tiber die Wintervorbereitungen of 7 Oct. 
1942, stocks of supplies with the troops amounted to up to 5 days’ rations, while in the army 
camps it ‘varied from 3 to 5 days’ rations’ (ibid.). 

"2 AOK 6/0.Qu., IVa, minute re ‘Besprechung mit Gen.Qu. am 28.10.1942 im A.H.Qu.’ 
[Conference with Quartmaster-general at army HQ on 28 Oct. 1942], ibid. 

?3 AOK 6/IVa, Activity report No. 6, 21-2 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/887. 

4 AOK 6/0.Qu., IVa/IVc to OKH/Gen.Qu., 20 Oct. 1942, re ‘Vorbereitende MaBnahmen zur 
Erhaltung der Pferdebestande’ [Preparatory measures for preserving the stock of horses], BA-MA 
RH 20-6/888. 

25 AOK 6/IVa, Beitrag zum Bericht tiber die Wintervorbereitungen, 16 Nov. 1942, ibid. 

6 AOK 6/0.Qu., Versorgungsbericht, 9 Nov. 1942, quoted according to Fischer, ‘Luftver- 
sorgung Stalingrads’, 40. 
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applied to fuel consumption. In October, instead of the authorized quota of 
850 cubic metres, the army had received an average daily amount of only 456 
cubic metres; further severe restrictions were announced for November. In 
order to ensure at least the most necessary operations, consumption by other 
users had to be cut back to such an extent that repair services, convoys, and 
other supply facilities were largely paralysed.'”’ 

The supply situation of the Sixth Army—as indeed that of the other armies 
in the area of Army Group B—was therefore exceedingly tight during the 
weeks prior to the opening of the Soviet offensive; in many respects it was 
quite catastrophic. More than that: since the end of September, at least, it 
had been obvious that a moderately adequate provision of winter supplies was 
no longer feasible even with an optimal utilization of transport capacities.'** 
In these circumstances, and in view of the approach of winter, it had clearly 
become impossible to argue in favour of keeping Sixth Army in the Stalingrad 
area. The chief quartermasters of Sixth Army and of Army Group B, Colonels 
Bader and Weinknecht, therefore argued most emphatically for the withdrawal 
of Sixth Army from the region. In connection with a conference called by 
the quartermaster-general for 23 September in Stalino, Colonel Weinknecht 
prepared a memorandum which unequivocally set out the alternative between 
a disaster to be expected in the winter months, on the one hand, and a still 
possible withdrawal of Sixth Army (along with the Romanian Third Army) 
to a Don—Donets chord position, on the other.'”? The quartermaster-general, 
the army and army group commanders Paulus and Weichs, and their chiefs of 
staff all realized the consequences which might result from the supply crisis, 
and mainly for that reason, as mentioned above, pleaded for a pulling back 
of the Stalingrad front. The new Chief of the Army General Staff, too, was 
well aware of the supply problems and undoubtedly concerned. It seems that 
he raised these problems with Hitler on several occasions—whether with the 
emphasis necessary to achieve a radical change of course is a question which 
must be left open.'*° 

Why then, if it was not for operational reasons, did Hitler insist on the 
continuation of the struggle for Stalingrad? Was it ultimately a matter of 
prestige, as time and again suggested in the postwar literature? Had Stalingrad 

"7 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 80. 

"8 'This is emphatically confirmed by a position paper prepared after the war by Dr Heinz 
Nitschke, then acting Intendant [administrative officer, supplies] of Sixth Army, re ‘Versorgung 
der 6. Armee mit Verpflegung vor der EinschlieBung bei Stalingrad’ [Sixth Army’s food supplies 
prior to its encirclement at Stalingrad] (undated, in the possession of the author). 

"9 See Weinknecht’s own recollections in Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 270; also Paulus, Ich 
stehe hier auf Befehl, 161 n. 8 (not in trans.). It is not fortuitous that Weinknecht was relieved of 
his post as from 31 Oct. 1942 and transferred to the fighting front. Other senior officers suffered 
the same fate because of their sceptical view on the tenability of the situation in the Stalingrad 
area. By mid-September the general commanding XIV Armd. Corps, von Wietersheim, had been 
relieved, and a month later, within the area of Fourth Armd. Army, the same measure was applied 
to the general commanding IV Corps, von Schwedler. 


80 See Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 132 (22 Oct. 1942); also Zeitzler, Stalingrad, 13 ff., 
17 ff., 23 ff., BA-MA N 63/79. 
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become the arena of a no longer rationally based personal squaring of accounts 
between two dictators? Hitler was certainly aware of the symbolic value of 
a city bearing the name of his ideological archenemy—increasingly so as the 
ferocity of the fighting grew. It was no accident that Stalingrad, whose total 
occupation Hitler had, until July, regarded as not absolutely necessary, was 
elevated by the Germans to the rank of a ‘holy place’ which had to be snatched 
from Communism'*' the moment it became obvious that Stalin for his part 
had chosen the city with his name, in memory of its role in the civil war, as the 
cornerstone of his rule. Hitler accepted this challenge in the hope of killing 
two birds with one stone, i.e. of delivering an equally crushing blow in both 
military and psychologicalterms. By digging their heels in at Stalingrad, Hitler 
remarked to an intimate circle at the beginning of September, the Russians 
had made a mistake: ‘If this had not been Stalingrad, they would have acted 
differently. Often a name is, after all, more than empty sound and smoke. If 
we get Leningrad as well, this will be a bad omen.’!*” 
Meanwhile—and this may have been a major factor in his subsequent deci- 
sion to continue the Stalingrad offensive—Hitler was on the way to becoming 
a prisoner of his own prestige mentality. Since the end of August, as the SS 
Security Service reported, the ‘overwhelming part of the Volksgenossen [had 
been] turning their attention primarily to the fighting for Stalingrad’ ,'?? which 
in the public mind was very soon interpreted as a possible ‘turning-point in 
this year’s campaign in the east’.'** Public anxiety about the outcome of the 
battle of Stalingrad had spread so far by the end of September that signs 
of ‘growing nervous impatience’ were observed and premature rumours of 
victory were circulating together with unfavourable comparisons between the 
seemingly unending fighting on the Volga and the battle for France of only a 
few weeks’ duration, a couple of years earlier.'** Although Goebbels tried to 
keep reckless predictions of victory out of the German press and propaganda 
media,'*® the fact that, ever since September, the Stalingrad operations had 
been intensively reported tended to confirm the public’s ‘almost manic fixa- 
tion’ on the city.'*” For one thing, to make the prolonged fighting plausible to 
the home public, its ferocity was by no means belittled. For another, news- 
papers, and especially the weekly newsreel,'*® had ample opportunity to fan 
hopes of victory subliminally. About the middle of September, Reich Press 
Chief Dietrich (much to Goebbels’s annoyance) launched the slogan that the 
struggle for Stalingrad was now nearing ‘its successful conclusion’ and that 
3! Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 130 (10 Oct. 1942). With the value of the city inflated in 
such an extravagant manner, the steadily increasing cost of its capture was being legitimated. 
'82 Hitler, Monologe, 392 (6 Sept. 1942). 
Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 313 (31 Aug. 1942), xi. 4148. 
Ibid., No. 315 (8 Sept. 1942), xi. 4175. 85 Tbid., No. 321 (28 Sept. 1942), xi. 4244. 
As late as 24 Aug. the minister, despite ‘the favourable development’ of the military situation 
at Stalingrad, saw ‘no reason why this subject should be discussed’: The Secret Conferences of Dr. 
Goebbels, 271, 275 (11 and 12 Sept. 1942). 

'87 Thus Steinert, Hitlers Krieg, 317. 

138 See Bucher, ‘Goebbels und die Deutsche Wochenschau’, 60. 
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the German press should hold itself ready ‘to pay tribute in the most effective 
form—possibly by printing special editions—to the victorious conclusion of 
this vast struggle for Stalin’s city’.'°° The Finnish liaison officer at German 
Headquarters, General Talvela, was at that time also informed by Jod] that the 
centre of Stalingrad was ‘practically conquered’.'*® Finally Hitler himself, in 
his official address on the inauguration of the Winterhilfswerk [Winter relief 
scheme] on 30 September, ventured the prediction that ‘the fateful test of our 
nation is already behind us’, that the German troops were ‘battering Stalin- 
grad and will also take it’ and that ‘no human being will ever remove us from 
this spot’.'*! 

Such a political and propagandist pre-emption of military success made 
it virtually impossible during the following weeks and months for Hitler to 
break off the struggle for Stalingrad on his initiative without exposing himself 
to odium as the loser. This risk, however, was the less acceptable for Hitler 
the politician, who reacted no less sensitively to upheavals on the home front 
than did Hitler the war lord to crises on the battlefield, as a gradual decline 
of the Fuhrer myth—so essential to the stability of the regime—had become 
unmistakably perceptible since the reverses of the past winter.'*” Besides, he 
needed a victory of German arms at Stalingrad with regard to the ‘world 
public’ as well: future relations with the important neutrals, such as Sweden 
and Turkey, as well as with his allies, would substantially depend on Germany’s 
success at Stalingrad.'*? 

But what were the prospects of success? On 8 October army group HQ 
had given orders for a renewed attack aiming at the seizure of the northern 
part of the city to be launched no later than 14 October. For this purpose 
all available forces of LI Corps and XIV Armoured Corps (including 14th 
Armoured Division and the parts of 79th Infantry Division that were within 
reach) were to be concentrated.'** The attack, begun according to plan despite 
an unsecured ammunition supply, brought appreciable success during the first 
two days: the brickworks, the tractor plant, the fuel store, and the 2-kilometre 
strip of Volga embankment between them were conquered. On 17 October 
the ‘Red Barricade’ ordnance factory was also captured, though it continued 
to be fiercely contested during the following days. ‘Yesterday’, wrote a Stuka 
pilot in his diary, summing up the fighting on 17 October,'** ‘we ploughed 
over the blazing field of ruins of the Stalingrad battlefield all day long. It is 


8° Slogan of the day of the Reich Press Chief for 15 Sept. 1942, quoted from Wollt Ihr den 
totalen Krieg?, 282 (not in trans.). In point of fact a number of special editions appeared on 15-16 
Sept. with headlines such as ‘Battle for Stalingrad in Final Stage’: examples ibid. and in Kershaw, 
Hitler Myth, 190. 40 See Talvela, Sotilaan eldmd, ii. 189 (24 Sept, 1942). 

41 Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1915, 1914, 1916. '2 See Kershaw, Hitler Myth, 190. 

3 Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 129 (2 Oct. 1942); in this connection see also Ciano, Di- 
aries 1939-1943, 525 (27 Sept. 1942), and Alfieri’s sarcastic comment reported by Weizsiacker 
(Weizsdcker Papiere, ii. 302). 

‘4 'The subsequent account is based on AOK 6/Ft.Abt., KTB No. 14, BA-MA RH 20-6/221, 
and Kehrig, Stalingrad, 37-45. 

8 Herbert Pabst, Berichte aus RuBland, 65 (18 Oct. 1942), BA-MA Lw 107/83. 
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incomprehensible to me how people can continue to live in that hell, but the 
Russians are firmly established in the wreckage, in ravines, cellars, and in a 
chaos of twisted steel skeletons of the factories.’ 

The time-consuming mopping up of the conquered ground, the ever resurg- 
ing resistance of the enemy, Soviet counter-attacks against the northern front 
(XIV Armoured Corps), and problems with the regrouping of the German 
forces over the next few days delayed a continuation of the attacks. Thus more 
than a week passed before a further sector of the Volga bank and the ‘No. 
2 Bread Factory’ fell into German hands (24 and 26 October respectively). 
On the same day, XIV Armoured Corps in a renewed attack on the northern 
suburbs of Stalingrad succeeded in capturing the major part of Spartakovka. 
From then on, however, the already very laborious German thrusts rapidly 
diminished in penetrating power. The unfavourable operating conditions for 
armour, the disappointing effect of massive German artillery and Luftwaffe 
support, and lastly the German formations’ lack of training in house-to-house 
fighting had resulted in dramatic losses of infantry battle strength. Although 
the army commander demanded of his divisions the utmost effort to mobilize 
even the last infantry reserves on the grounds that ‘all considerations of fu- 
ture tasks . .. and misgivings about losing irreplaceable specialists . . . [must] 
for the moment yield to the Stalingrad task’,'*® by the turn of the month a 
number of divisions, mainly the 79th, 94th, and 305th Infantry Divisions, 
and also the 14th and 24th Armoured Divisions, had to be classified as no 
longer capable of attack. Nevertheless, Hitler refused the request of Sixth 
Army, even though it was supported by the army group command, that the 
grenadier regiments of 29th Motorized Infantry Division be switched from 
the area of Fourth Armoured Army to Stalingrad,'*’ just as he did the sug- 
gestion that the struggle for the city be suspended for eight days to enable 
the troops to recover. Only a few additional sapper battalions were authorized, 
but these could in no way solve the problem of a shortage of infantry.'** In 
addition, because of the deteriorating ammunition situation, it was impos- 
sible after the end of October to ‘support the German attacks on the previous 
massive scale’ or to execute the nightly artillery harassment of enemy rein- 
forcements being brought up from the east bank of the Volga ‘on the necessary 
scale’.'*? In these circumstances Sixth Army believed that the decisive attack 


‘46 For example, dismounted tank crews were to be assembled into machine-gun battle groups: 
see AOK 6/Fi.Abt., KTB, 145-7 (29 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/221. Richthofen, however, 
thought such measures still completely inadequate. He regarded the army command’s references 
to weakness in personnel and material as ‘the same old arguments (which are only partly true)’, 
and, along with the ‘weariness of troops and command’, saw the main problem in ‘that rigid Army 
conservatism which will accept without demur 1,000 men in the front line out of a ration strength 
of 12,000’ (Richthofen’s diary, quoted in Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 193). See also n. 93 above. 

'47 This idea had been aired four weeks earlier: see n. 101. 

“8 KTB OKW ii/2. 888-9 (2 Nov. 1942); also Kehrig, Stalingrad, 41. The measures later 
attributed to Hitler by Zeitzler (Stalingrad, 23, BA-MA N 63/79) had, according to KTB OKW, 
been proposed by the Chief of the Army General Staff himself. 

™ AOK 6/Fi.Abt., KTB, 157 (31 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/221. 
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on the ‘Lazur’ chemical works could no longer be begun before 15 Novem- 
ber.'*° 

The impossibility of letting Sixth Army have even a few infantry regiments 
to enable it to discharge its task shows how narrow the latitude of decision of 
the German supreme command had become by the beginning of November. 
It was virtually reduced to the alternative of leaving the army to its fate in 
a vague hope that the Soviet defence would soon collapse, or pulling it out 
of the city before the onset of winter. With his speech of 8 November in 
the Munich Burgerbraukeller, however, Hitler the politician robbed Hitler the 
supreme commander of the last option left to him. Under the impact of the 
Allied landing in North Africa, reported to him shortly before,'*’ he could 
now less than ever, for psychological reasons, dispense with military success 
at Stalingrad. As he told the ‘Veteran Fighters’ of the Party, he wanted to 
conquer Stalingrad not for the sake of its name, but because its position made 
ita central ‘gigantic transshipment centre’ of vital importance to the war. ‘That 
is what I wanted to take, and—you know—we are modest, because we now 
have it! There are only a few small bits and pieces left.’ Their conquest, he 
continued with cynical interpretation of a disaster moving towards its climax, 
he would ‘prefer [to achieve] with quite small assault detachments’ in order to 
avoid ‘a second Verdun’; time was of no consequence at all.'*” 

In point of fact, time did not seem to be of any consequence any longer. On 
11 November a carefully prepared attack of LI Corps, aiming at the seizure 
of the eastern bank of the Volga east of the ordnance factory, soon ran out 
of steam despite newly supplied sapper units and massive air support, and 
because of excessive losses had to be broken off later in the day; the general 
commanding the corps, von Seydlitz, then calculated that it would scarcely 
be possible to take the ‘Lazur’ chemical plant before the end of November, 
and the remaining objectives in the city before some time in December.'** 
By then Hitler himself seemed to have been overcome by something like 
resignation. On 17 November, when a renewed attack by LI Corps four days 
previously had once more failed, he again issued an order to the commanders 
involved at Stalingrad, whose phrasing came close to an admission of failure. 
He invoked the favour of the hour, when the enemy would have to contend 
with the incipient ice drift on the Volga, appealed to the ‘repeatedly proved 
vigour’ of the commanders and the ‘often demonstrated dash’ of the troops, 
and called for one more all-out effort ‘to break through to the Volga at least at 
the ordnance factory and at the metallurgical plant, and to capture these parts 
of the city’.'** However, even these goals, modest as they were by comparison 


8° Tbid. 163 (1 Nov. 1942). 

51 See above, sect. V.Iv.1(a) at n. 10. 

Quoted according to Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1937-8. 

Details in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 43-4. An impressive account of fighting conditions during 


152 

153 
those days is given by Rettenmaier, ‘Ende der 305. Division’. For the Soviet angle see Cujkov, 
Stalingrad, 259 ff. 

4 Fuhrer Order of 17 Nov. 1942 re ‘Fortfithrung der Eroberung Stalingrads durch die 6. Ar- 
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with the grand expectations of a few weeks and months previously, were not 
achieved. The strength of Sixth Army was exhausted. 


3. THE SOVIET COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 
(See Map VI.v1.4) 


In the early morning of 19 November 1942 approximately thirty divisions 
of the Soviet South-west and Don Fronts launched their attack from the 
bridgeheads of Kletskaya and Bolshoy against the Romanian Third Army; they 
broke through its front towards the south, south-east, and south-west, and by 
the evening of that day stood 35 kilometres deep in the flank of the German 
Sixth Army. This attack formed the prelude to Operation Uranus, the winter 
offensive, whose basic outlines Zhukov and Vasilevskiy had first discussed with 
Stalin on 12-13 September.'** More accurately, it represented the northern jaw 
of a large-scale pincer operation towards Kalach, by means of which the Soviet 
command was hoping to encircle and annihilate two German armies—Sixth 
Army and Fourth Armoured Army. As the success of this enterprise depended 
essentially on the speed with which it was executed, the sector chosen for 
the attack of the southern prong, striking from the area between Tundutovo 
and Lake Barmatsak towards the north-west, was a seemingly ‘soft’ sector, 
promising a rapid breakthrough—the sector of the Romanian Fourth Army. 
Soviet intentions, however, were not confined to the annihilation of the German 
and Romanian forces in the Stalingrad area. Instead, the counter-offensive 
was to be extended, with the arrival of new reserves, to the destruction of 
the German and German-allied forces on the middle reaches of the Don. In 
addition, the intention was, by means of a thrust in the direction of Kamensk 
Shakhtinskiy—Rostoyv, to cut off the retreat of Army Group A stationed in the 
north Caucasus. ‘In this way the prerequisites were to be created for completing 
the destruction of the entire southern wing of the eastern front.’ '*° 

Once this strategically conceived offensive had been approved by Stavka 
towards the end of September, preparations began for its operational imple- 
mentation. To this end a new army group was established, the ‘“South-western 
Front’, where the main effort of the offensive was initially to be located. The 
former ‘Stalingrad Front’ was renamed ‘Don Front’, and the former South- 
eastern Front’ was renamed ‘Stalingrad Front’; while command over the lat- 
ter remained in the hands of Yeremenko, that of the Don Front was given 
to Lieutenant-General Rokossovskiy, the former commander of the Bryansk 
Front—abolishing his dual command.'*’ However, Zhukov and Vasilevskiy, as 
the representatives of Stavka, remained expressly responsible for preparing the 


mee’ [Continuation of the conquest of Stalingrad by the Sixth Army], quoted according to KTB 
OKW ii/2. 1307, doc. 29. 


55 See sect. VI.vi.1 at n. 79; also Battle for Stalingrad, 79 ff. 
86 Thus the official Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 35. 187 See n. 76. 
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offensive. Other representatives of Headquarters, notably Generals Voronov, 
Fedorenko, and Novikov, were charged with planning the employment of ar- 
tillery, armoured forces, and the air forces. Such a division of labour was in 
line with the need for strictest secrecy and for the co-ordinated planning, both 
centrally and on the spot, of this encirclement operation, which, in concept and 
scale alike, was totally unprecedented for the Soviet command.'** However, 
it appears that this was achieved only at the price of considerable clashes of 
authority, the more so as even the Front commanders involved were informed 
of the intentions only in October, and then only in a general way. A more 
detailed briefing of all commanders down to divisional and regimental level 
did not take place until after the beginning of November.'*° 

A basic prerequisite of the plans for Uranus was that the ratio of forces 
in the Stalingrad area would not fundamentally shift prior to the beginning 
of the operation. This involved, on the one hand, the need to pin down the 
German forces in Stalingrad up to the last moment, i.e. the continued defence 
at all costs of the parts of the city still held by the Sixty-second Army. On 
the other, it was vital to execute the laborious deployment preparations under 
comprehensive manceuvres of concealment and deception. All kinds of written 
communications or telephone conversations in connection with the planned 
offensive were forbidden; all orders, whenever possible, were to be passed on 
directly by word of mouth or in handwritten form. Troop and supply move- 
ments along the three single-track railways were executed at night and under 
total blackout. Ferrying of the newly arrived formations into the bridgeheads 
across the Don and Volga had to take place—except for the final days before 
the attack—exclusively at night. According to Soviet reports, some 160,000 
men, over 10,000 horses, 430 tanks, 6,000 artillery pieces, 14,000 other ve- 
hicles, and 7,000 tonnes of ammunition were thus shipped across the Volga 
alone between 1 and 20 November. For this purpose the Stalingrad Front had 
a total of nine river crossings available, outside the city area of Stalingrad. 
There were also numerous communications across the Don; at the beginning 
of November there were no fewer than 20 bridges and 21 ferries in the area of 
the South-western and Don Fronts.'® In mid-October the Fronts concerned 
were emphatically instructed to suspend all tactical offensive operations and 
strengthen their defensive sectors, establish supply-points, and evacuate the 
civilian population from the area near the front.'*! 

Considerable reserves had to be made available for the impending operation. 
This was done—in contrast to the practice usual until the beginning of 1942— 
less by ‘genuine’ new formations than by restricting replacements earmarked 


188 The only relevant experience, though on a much smaller scale, had so far been with the 
encirclement of Japanese troops at Khalkhin Gol in Aug. 1939. 

‘899 See Stalingradskaja épopeja, 162; also Rokossovskij, Soldatenpflicht, 175 ff., 184-5; Zukov, 
Memoirs, 386; Eremenko, Tage der Entscheidung, 347; Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 219. 

160 See Al’Sic, ‘Dostizenie vnezapnosti’, 12; further details and data in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 177, 
and Glantz, Soviet Military Deception, 108-19. 

el See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 46. 
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for the fighting forces and transferring a growing number of formations from 
the front into the reserve, to be restructured and rehabilitated there. In this 
way, albeit at the price of considerable personnel and material gaps in the 
active front-line formations, a total of 2 armoured armies, 8o rifle divisions, 
53 rifle brigades, and 70 armoured brigades had their combat effectiveness 
restored between July and November 1942.'®? Unlike the German command 
six months previously, the Soviet command managed to avoid any excessive 
denuding of its fronts on the northern and central sectors, even though the bulk 
of the reserve formations were going to the most heavily battered Fronts of the 
‘Stalingrad Direction’. In October-November alone these were said to have 
amounted to no fewer than 25 rifle divisions, 9 cavalry divisions, 6 armoured 
and mechanized corps, and 2 mixed air corps, plus substantial quantities of 
artillery.'°*? Simultaneously, whether for the sake of deception or in the actual 
intention of a further offensive,'®* considerable forces from the Headquarters 
strategic reserve were also moved to the area of the ‘Western Direction’, i.e. the 
central sector of the front. The general distribution of forces, therefore, even at 
the beginning of the Uranus offensive, was still showing a relative point of main 
effort in the Moscow area and on the Western and Kalinin Fronts. The 850- 
kilometre frontal sector held by the three army groups earmarked for Uranus, 
on the other hand, exhibited only a slightly above-average concentration of 
forces—aside from a considerable massing of air forces.'® 
striking power of the offensive, individual points of main effort were created 
far more consistently than in earlier Soviet attacks. Thus the South-western 
Front, with a front line 250 kilometres in length, had at its disposal formations 
of the strength of 25 divisions in total, of which 12 were concentrated on a 
breakthrough area a mere 22 kilometres wide (see Table VI.v1.1). 

Because of delays in deployment, inadequacies in supplies, and difficulties 
in co-ordinating ground and air operations, the offensive, originally sched- 
uled for 9 November, had to be postponed initially to the 15th, and then to 
19-20 November. Nevertheless, at a meeting of the State Defence Committee 
in Moscow on 13 November Zhukov and Vasilevskiy presented a markedly 
positive balance sheet of the preparations until then, which had all been suc- 
cessfully completed. Superiority of the Soviet troops had been ensured by the 


To ensure maximum 


102 See Streitkrafte der UdSSR, 389-90. 

‘63 Even so, Soviet HQ still had 6 armies (including one armoured army) available as a reserve 
as well as 20 rifle divisions and 5 armoured corps: Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 42-3. 

e+ "The question of the primary function of this operation, prepared under code-name ‘Mars’, 
cannot be reliably answered. On the one hand, it was clearly designed to distract German attention 
from developments on the southern wing, thereby preventing a transfer of German formations to 
that wing. To that extent Mars played a role similar to the German ‘Kreml’ [Kremlin] operation 
in the early summer. On the other hand, during the final week of November Mars developed 
into an entirely real, albeit ultimately unsuccessful, offensive operation against the Rzhev salient. 
Presumably the decision in favour of this relief attack was made only at the meeting on 13 Nov. 
1942 of the State Defence Committee. See Ziemke, ‘Stalingrad and Belorussia’, 250-1; Glantz, 
Soviet Military Deception, 109 ff. 

165 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 44 (table 4); for a detailed listing of operational 
regroupings see Eliseev, Strategiteskie peregruppirovki, 54-62. 
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TABLE VI.vi.1. Lengths of Fronts and Concentration of Forces at the 
Beginning of the Soviet Winter Offensive, as of 20 November 1942 


Total front Zone of attack Breakthrough sector 

South-western Front: Extent (km.) 250 } 10 km. 56. 2.8km. 22 ) 1.8km. 
No. of divisions 25 ? per div. 20 2 perdiv. 12? per div. 
Don Front: Extent (km.) 150 | 5.8 km. 2031 2.3km. 105) 1.3 km. 
No. of divisions 26 ? per div. 9 ? per div. 8 2 per div. 
Stalingrad Front: Extent (km.) 450 } 10.8km. 40) 3.5km. 40 | 3.5 km. 
= aa 4 : ; aA , ns 
No. of divisions 424 per div. 1132 perdiv. r114J per div. 
TOTAL: Extent (km.) 850 } 9.2km. 1164) 2.9 km. 724) 2.3 km. 
No. of divs. 9233 per div. 403 perdiv. 314/ per div. 

Source: Dupuy and Martell, Battles on the Eastern Front, 72. 


creation of points of main effort, as instructed, at the crucial sectors of the 
front, likewise co-operation between infantry, artillery, armour, and air force. 
The prerequisites of sufficient supplies for the formations had been created, 
and commanders down to regimental level had been briefed on their duties. 
The troops’ fighting spirit and morale were high, thanks to ‘the enormous 
political work done among the men’. On the side of the enemy, who continued 
to use up his main strength in the struggle for the city area of Stalingrad, no 
appreciable troop movements or reinforcements had been observed, so that 
a link-up between the armoured formations of the South-western Front and 
the Stalingrad Front in the area of Sovetskiy—Kalach, i.e. a closing of the of- 
fensive pincers, could be expected at the end of the third or fourth day after 
the opening of the offensive.'° 

Stavka’s optimism was evidently not shared by all commanders involved. 
Thus the State Defence Committee had to have another meeting on the eve 
of the attack in order to discuss, at that late hour, the misgivings of a general 
commanding a corps concerning a precipitate strike.'®’ Nevertheless, Stalin’s 
confidence in the plans of his delegates remained unshaken; Zhukov was even 
authorized to decide the timing of the attack on his own responsibility. 

When deployment was completed on the eve of the day of attack, the fol- 
lowing picture presented itself:'®* the main effort during the first phase of the 
operation would be made by an assault group of the South-western Front, 
composed of the Soviet Twenty-first Army and Fifth Armoured Army. Sup- 
ported by two air armies (Second and Seventeenth), it was to force the decisive 
breakthrough from the bridgeheads at Bolshoy and Kletskaya, and, advanc- 
ing through Perelazovskiy, make contact at Kalach with the spearheads of 
the Stalingrad Front on the third or, at the latest, the fourth day. Charged 


'e6 See Samsonoy, ‘Stalingradskaja bitva’, 350-1; Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, 215-16 (doc. 121). 

‘67 On this and on Stalin’s remarkable behaviour in the situation see Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 
461-2. 

'68 Based on Kehrig, Stalingrad, 128, and Geschichte des GrofBen Vaterlandischen Krieges, iii. 30. 
See also tables above and below. 
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TABLE VI.vi.2. Strength and Equipment of Soviet Formations 
at the Beginning of the Winter Offensive, 20 November 1942 


South- Don Front — Stalingrad Total 
western Front 
Front* 
Men 338,631 292,707 383,961 1,015,299 
(of these, in fighting units) 275,504 185,565 258,633 719,702 
Rifles 191,020 159,330 176,957 527,307 
Semi-automatic rifles 27,081 19,902 375799 84,782 
Machine-guns 7,507 6,377 8,314 22,258 
Anti-tank rifles 6,280 5,733 5,649 17,662 
Artillery 
45-mm. anti-tank guns 740 581 986 2,307 
76-mm. cannon or howitzers 974 838 1,185 2,997 
107-mm. cannon or howitzers 487 419 372 1,278 
TOTAL 2,201 1,838 2,543 6,582 
Mortars 
120 mm. 541 444 624 1,609 
82 mm. 1,828 2,010 1,506 55344 
50 mm. 1,932 1,483 1,178 4,593 
TOTAL 4,301 3,937 3,308 11,546 
Anti-aircraft guns 
76-85 mm. 45 53 245 343 
25-37 mm. 278 133 287 698 
TOTAL 323 186 532 1,041 
Multiple rocket-launchers 628 435 337 1,400 
Tanks 
Heavy 145 43 49 237 
Medium 318 67 357 742 
Light 267 70 244 581 
TOTAL 730 180 650 1,560 
Other armoured vehicles 99 38 181 318 
Trucks 14,529 12,003 14,881 41,413 
Artillery tractors 792 864 1,001 2,657 
Horses 69,003 44,915 55,091 169,609 


* Without IV and VI Guards Rifle Corps, who arrived after 21 Nov. 1942. 
Source: Dupuy and Martell, Great Battles on the Eastern Front, 67-8 (based on Soviet data). 


with the cover of the western flank of this main thrust was an assault group 
formed by parts of Fifth Armoured Army and First Guards Army; its object- 
ive was the occupation of the Veshenskaya—Bokovskaya—Chir line. Meanwhile 
the Don Front, standing east of the main direction of the thrust, would (in 
conjunction with Sixteenth Air Army) perform a lesser pincer operation to- 
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wards Vertyachiy, one prong advancing from the area east of Kletskaya towards 
the south-east, and the other from the area around Kachalinskaya southwards 
along the left bank of the Don. 

On the southern wing, the Stalingrad Front, supported by Eighth Air Army, 
had to perform three main tasks. The bulk of its formations (Sixty-fourth, 
Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-first Armies) were ordered, on the day after the be- 
ginning of the attack of the South-west Front, to advance from the Ivanovka— 
Semkin line, break through the front of the Romanian Fourth Army, advance 
to Kalach, and close the ring around the German Sixth Army and Fourth 
Armoured Army. Simultaneously, the Sixty-second Army, still engaged in de- 
fensive fighting for Stalingrad, would, in co-operation with the Don Front’s 
Sixty-sixth Army, pin down the German forces in the city itself. Twenty- 
eighth Army and parts of Fifty-first Army were charged with an offensive 
protection of the southern flank, including the capture of Elista. By selecting 
the sectors held by the Romanian Third and Fourth Armies, the Red Army 
had made a shrewd choice of the main starting-points for its winter offensive. 


There all those weaknesses were present which, as pointed out earlier,'©®’ 


more 
or less impaired the fighting strength of all the armies of Germany’s allies. To 
a considerable extent these weaknesses were due to political considerations. 
As early as April Hitler, anticipating a greater involvement by his allies in the 
war in the east, had given orders that the national contingents should go into 
action ‘if possible within the framework of their own armies or in closed army 


corps’!”° 


—a ‘decision with disastrous consequences’ at a later date.'’’ In the 
spring of 1942, however, it may have seemed not only politically opportune 
but also designed to reduce the kind of friction which would be unavoid- 
able within mixed large formations whose constituents were not attuned to 
each other. Hitler, therefore, had met the wishes—motivated equally by do- 
mestic and foreign-policy considerations—of his Romanian ally, the one most 
strongly engaged in the east, for not only a second but possibly even a third 
national army command, and indeed for a concentration of all Romanian con- 
tingents under Romanian supreme command. In consequence, Hitler, on the 
occasion of his visit to Army Group South HQ on 1 June, had held out the 
prospect of the formation of an army group under Marshal Antonescu’s com- 
mand, comprising not only Romanian but also German formations, for the 
time after the conclusion of the German advance to the Don and the Volga 
(see Table VI.v1.5).'’? Although the ‘Request of the Ftthrer and the Chief of 
the Wehrmacht High Command that he might take over the command .. . 
over a mixed German—Romanian army group’, officially handed to Marshal 
Antonescu on 20 August, evidently aimed at binding the Conducator’s destiny 
even more closely than in the past to the success of the German colours, An- 
tonescu in principle (if not without some misgivings) accepted Hitler’s offer, as 


169 See sect. VI.vi.1 at n. 42. 0 KTB ORW ii/1. 322 (15 Apr. 1942). 
‘71 Thus Hillgruber, Hitler, Kénig Carol und Marschall Antonescu, 147. 
‘7 See Forster, Stalingrad, 24. 


(a) Sixth Army, as of mid-November 1942 


TABLE VI.v1.3. Strength and Equipment of German and Romanian Formations Operating in the Stalingrad Area 


Formations* Personnel 
Ration 
strength? 
XI 376th Inf. D. 8,187 
Corps 44th Inf. D. 10,601 
384th Inf. D. 8,821 
VII 76th Inf. D. 8,023 
Corps 113th Inf. D. 9,461 
XIV 94th Inf. D. 7,409 
Armd. 16th Armd. D. II,051 
Corps 6oth Inf. D.(m.) 8,933 
3rd Inf. D. (m.) 8,653 
LI 71st Inf. D. 8,906 
Corps 295th Inf. D. 6,899 
tooth Rifle D. 8,675 
79th Inf. D. 7,980 
305th Inf. D. 6,683 
380th Inf. D. 7,540 
Seydel Gp. 
24th Armd. D. 10,950 
H.=heavy; L.=light; M. 


Combat 
strength® helpers? 


5,269 
6,748 
5,025 


4,740 
5,064 


2,924 
4,855 
4,812 
4,498 


4,331 
35459 
4,688 
4,304 
2,915 
4,021 

588 
6,160 


Volunt. 


4,105 
2,365 
1,804 


8,033 
5,564 
2,581 
1,843 
2,071 
4,530 
8,134 

5° 
2,132 
2,018 
1,562 
2,379 

934" 

1,675 


medium; m.=motorized. 


Short- 
fall* 


6,464 
4,238 
5,937 
6,981 
5,854 


8,235 
7,073 
5,848 
4,831 


75353 
9,037 
75739 
8,294 
8,520 
7,852 
5.434" 
5,126 


Anti-tank Tanks 


guns 
M. H. 
15 18 
Il 17 
12 18 
4 20 
Il 13 
4 6 
17 4 
9 4 
8 8 
12 13 
5 13 
9 6 
30 19 
7 10 
15 6 
4 4 


IV_ III Total 


17 
17 
22 


27 
29 


6 
58 


Batteries 

L. H.Mor- Booty 
tars 

6.437 62 

63 2 

O37 2 

9 2 

9 2 I 

9 3 

6 3 

6 3 

6 2 

9 3 14 can. 

9 2 I 

8 2 

9 3 

63 2 

6.2 2 

6 3 


* Without army reserve (Lepper Gp.), as well as corps, army [Armee-], and OKH [Heeres-] troops. 
> Ration strength is made up of (1) combat strength and (2) non-combat strength (staffs, supply troops, administrative and maintenance staff at fighting 
formations). 
© Combat strength consists of the operational strengths of inf., art., bicycle, anti-tank, bicycle rifle regts., and battalions and batteries. 
© Shortfalls reflect the state at 1 Nov. 1942. 


4 Including assigned prisoners of war (etc.). 


® These figures refer to 14th Armd. D. altogether. 


Condition 


Fully fit for defence 
Conditionally fit for attack 
Fully fit for defence 


Fully fit for defence 
Conditionally fit for attack 


Conditionally fit for defence 
Conditionally fit for attack 
Conditionally fit for attack 
Conditionally fit for attack 


Fully fit for defence 
Fully fit for defence 
Conditionally fit for attack 
Fully fit for defence 
Fully fit for defence 
Fully fit for defence 


Conditionally fit for attack 


Including 5 Mark II tanks. 


gorl 
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(b) Fourth Armoured Army, as of 19-20 November 1942 


Formations Personnel: Anti-tank guns Tanks Batteries 
Ration mM. H. IV Il Tota L. H. 
strength 
IV 371st Inf. D. 10,317 19 6 6 3 
Corps 297th Inf. D. 9,898 12 12 9 3 
Rom. 2oth Inf. D. (13,100)* 29 6 8 
Rom. VI Rom. 2nd Inf. D. (13,100)* } 8 2 
Corps Rom. 18th Inf. D. — (13,000)" a 12 2 
Rom. rst. Inf. D. (13,000)* II 6 2 
Rom. 4th Inf. D. (13,000)* 18 6 2 
Rom. VII Rom. sth Cav. D. (7,600)" 22 4 I 
Corps Rom. 8th Cav. D. (7,600)* I 
16th Inf. D.(m.) — ¢.10,000 14 12 12 40 52 
29th Inf. D.(m.) —¢.12,000 12 48 4 52 
(c) Romanian Third Army, as of 19-20 November 1942 
Rom. I Rom. 7th Inf. D. (13,000)* } 8 12 
Corps Rom. 11th Inf. D. — (13,000)* 4 ae 12 
Rom. Heavy Art. 
Regt. 8 (m.) (8,000)* 3 3 
Rom. II Rom. oth Inf. D. (13, 100)* } 8 12 
Corps Rom. 14th Inf. D. — (13,000)* 4 oe 12 
Rom. 7th Cav. D. (7,600)* 30 6 6 


Rom. Heavy Art. 


Regt. 2 (m.) (8,000)* 3 2 
Rom. V Rom. 5th Inf. D. prasoey x6 eS 12 
Corps Rom. 6th Inf. D. (13,000)* 12 

Rom. Heavy Art. 

Regt. 5 (m.) (8,000)* 3 3 
Rom. IV Rom. 13th Inf. D. — (13,000)" } 12 
Corps Rom. 1st Cav. D. (7,600)* 9° ae 4 

Rom. 15th Inf. D. —(13,000)* 19 6 12 

Rom. Heavy Art. 

Regt. 4 (m.) (8,000)* 3 3 


Mortars 


Flak 


as 


npAN 


Condition 


Fully fit for defence 
Conditionally fit for attack 
Conditionally fit for defence 


If further reinforced 
with anti-tank weapons, 
conditionally fit for 
defence 


* Establishment figures, as of May 1942. To Fourth Armd. Army: 24,000 corps troops. Rom. Heavy Art. Regts. (m.) 8, 2, 5, and 4 incl. corps troops. 
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(d) XX XXVIII Armoured Corps, as of 19-20 November 1942 


Formations Personnel: Anti-tank guns 


Ration Combat M. H. 
strength — strength 


b 


14th Armd. Div.’ 10,389 4,760 II 
22nd Armd. Div. 

Rom. rst Armd. Div. (13, 100)° 81 
Simons Gp. 823 


Anti-tank Bn. 611 
Flak Regt. 104 


4 


a 


Excluding the Seydel Group left in Stalingrad. 


AO Orr 


Tanks 
Iv Ill 
7 29 
Il 22 
21 


> Including subordinated Anti-tank Bn. 670 and/or Heavy Art. Bn. 849 (-1). 


© Establishment figures, as of May 1942. 
Source: Kehring Stalingrad, 622-3 (annexe 5), 667-8 (annexe 9). 


Batteries 


t. Total L. H. 


Flak 


Condition 


Fully fit for defence 


Conditionally fit for service 
Blocking formation 


Qoll 
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it promised both to consolidate his domestic position and to emphasize the Ro- 
manian armed forces’ special share—by comparison with that of Hungary—in 
the war in the east. 


TABLE VI.v1.4. Distribution of Luftwaffe Flying 
Formations on the Eastern Front, Autumn 1942 


Date Bomber Dive- Fighters Destroyers Ground- Aerial 
Gruppen bombers attack a/c torpedo a/c 

Air Fleet 4 13.08.42 14 4 83 2 — _— 
6.11.42 12" 44 9? 2 14 — 
21.11.42 9° 44 giP 24 14 — 
29.11.42 9 5 8 2 23 = 
Lw Command 13.08.42 2 I I _— _ _ 
Don 6.11.42 48 — 4 — _— — 
21.11.42 < _ iv —_— + —_ 
29.11.42 1 _ 2 _ _ _— 
Lw Command 13.08.42 9 2 54 — uf —_— 
East 6.11.42 7 2 28 — — —_— 
21.11.42 7 2 4 — — _— 
29.11.42 7 3 3 — — = 
Air Fleet 1 13.08.42 ; —_ 2 _— _— _— 
6.11.42 3H — 3 _ _ — 
21.11.42 3 I 3 —_— — —_— 
29.11.42 3 — 3 _ — — 
Air Cmdr. North 13.08.42 2 I 2 — — 12 
and 6.11.42 I I 23 — — 4 
Air Fleet 5 21.11.42 1 I 23 = os 3 
29.11.42 I I 22 _ _ 14 

* Including 3 Romanian Gruppen. > Including 44 Gruppen of allies. 

© Hungarian formations. 4 Including 3 Staffeln of allies. 

© Including 1 Gruppe of allies. " Including ! anti-tank Gruppe. 

® Including $ Spanish Gruppe. : Including + Gruppe of allies. 


* Including + Croat Gruppe. 
Source. KTB OKW ii. 580, 911, 999, 1047. 


The subsequent, at times tough, negotiations between the Head of the Ger- 
man Army Mission in Bucharest, Major-General Hauffe, and the Romanian 
General Staff gave rise—as could hardly be expected otherwise—to a wealth 
of problems and clashes of interest concerning the establishment and employ- 
ment of the new high command (code-name ‘Stab Don’ [Don Staff]).'7* Thus 
Antonescu’s assumption of command, initially scheduled for 24 September, 
had to be repeatedly postponed, as it was made dependent on the conclusion 
of the fighting at Stalingrad and the successful execution of the sequentially 
planned Operations Fischreiher and Herbstzeitlose. More serious from the 
military and more delicate from the political point of view were the arrange- 
ments concerning the precise area of operations, the chains of command, and 


173 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 46 ff. 
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TaBLeE VI.vi.5. Major Formations Earmarked for Subordination 
to ‘Don Staff’ (Army Group Antonescu), as of 3 September 1942 


German formations Romanian formations At OKH 


disposal 
Army commands Sixth Third, Fourth 
Corps commands IV, VIII, XI, XVII, I, II, V, VI, VII, IV 
LI, one armd. Cavalry Corps 
corps 
Infantry divisions 44th, 71st, 76th, ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 11th, 14th, 15th 


7oth, 94th, roth 6th, 7th, 9th, roth, 
Rifle, 113th, 295th 13th, 18th, 19th, 
297th, 305th, 371st, 20th 

376th, 384th, 389th 


Cavalry divisions 1st, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th 
Armoured divisions 2 mobile forma- Ist 
tions 


Source: OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (1), No. 420662/42 g.K.Chefs., 3 Sept. 1942 (annexe 1a), BA- 
MA RH 2/v. 434. 


the form of co-operation between the German and Romanian agencies. Ac- 
cording to an Army High Command directive of early September, the new 
army group, while being commanded by the Romanian head of state, was yet 
to be fully subordinate to the German Army High Command; ‘in the event 
of a prolonged absence’ of Antonescu, his deputy would be the commander 
of the German Sixth Army. The interests of the German command were to 
be represented by the Head of the German Army Mission, who was to par- 
ticipate in ‘all decisions affecting operations and their execution, orders, and 
reports’. He was, moreover, to function as ‘the responsible adviser of the Ro- 
manian head of state and of the Romanian supreme command in matters of 
operational command, training, supplies, and material equipment of the en- 
tire Romanian army’.'’* That the planned army group would, in addition, 
be totally dependent on German help in matters of supplies and communi- 
cations reveals the degree to which the Romanian General Staff would have 
been dependent on and controlled by its German ally in the fulfilment of its 
command functions.'’* Such a safety-net policy may have been entirely under- 
standable in view of the Romanian command’s inadequate preparation for the 
special conditions of the war in the east and the discouraging experience of the 
‘4 Op.Abt. (1), No. 420662/42 g.K. Chefs., 3 Sept. 1942, annexe 4, BA-MA RH 2/932. Ap- 
propriate German liaison staffs and HQs were also envisaged, or already established, with the 
Romanian armies, corps, and divisions. In this connection see also Hitler’s promises to the Ro- 
manian deputy premier Mihai Antonescu on 26 Sept. 1942, Staatsmdnner, ii. 106 ff. (doc. 13). 


‘75 'That such supervision was deliberately aimed at is shown by KTB OKW ii/2. 857 (25 Oct. 
1942). 
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front-line employment of its forces, but, had Antonescu actually taken over 
his command,'’® it would probably have subjected the German—Romanian 
comradeship-in-arms to a serious test. Deployment and operational plans of 
the Romanian Third and Fourth Army provided enough indications. On 10 
October Third Army command under Colonel-General Dumitrescu assumed 
command over the Romanian formations which had by then arrived at the 
Don. In the course of September these had, step by step, relieved the divisions 
of the German XVII Corps—which were urgently needed by Sixth Army for 
operations at Stalingrad—and also, after the beginning of October, portions of 
the Italian XXXV Army Corps. In the middle of October, when Army Group 
B command and the Army High Command were about to yield to further 
Italian requests for relief of their forces at the expense of the Romanian Third 
Army, the first serious crisis arose.'’? Supported by the Bucharest General 
Staff, the Romanian army command refused any further relief actions so long 
as neither the Romanian 1st Cavalry Division (still operating outside the army 
area) nor the divisions promised by the German Army High Command for the 
consolidation of the Don front had arrived. The Romanian complaints were 
not without foundation, seeing that the army already had to defend a 130- 
kilometre, tactically unfavourable, and scarcely fortified sector of the front 
with virtually no natural cover. 

The Romanian light divisions (not yet fully deployed), each with a sec- 
tor of 18-20 kilometres, thus represented an exceedingly questionable line of 
defence of poor density and without any depth; as an ‘operational reserve’ 
the army had only one—largely horseless—cavalry division.'’® Besides, it had 
virtually no modern tanks and no effective anti-tank weapons.'”° Its artillery 
consisted of predominantly outdated captured guns of Czech, French, or Rus- 
sian manufacture; the army’s communications technology was poor. The men 
were chronically undernourished; their state of training and their motivation 
fell far short of the requirements of a modern war. The concern and nervous- 
ness felt in the Romanian command in view of the above shortcomings were 
greatly increased just then by reports of new Soviet troop concentrations in the 
forefield of the Don. When on 20 October Army Group B nevertheless ordered 
the Romanian Third Army command immediately to relieve two further Ital- 
ian divisions (‘Celere’ and ‘Sforzesca’), it provoked an uproar. General Steflea, 
the Chief of the Romanian Great General Staff, instantly lodged a protest with 
the Head of the German Army Mission, and Antonescu actually ordered his 


176 Tn mid-November, in the light of the changing situation, OK W suggested to Antonescu that 
he might temporarily waive the assumption of command: see Forster, Stalingrad, 24-5. 

'7 See ibid. 25 ff.; also Kehrig, Stalingrad, 55 ff., 62 ff., 64 ff. 

'78 See Dumitrescu, Consideratii, 25 ff.; also teletype of DHM/Bewegl. Staffel, Ia No. 1351/ 
42 g.K. to OKH/Op.Abt., 17 Oct. 1942, MA-BA, RH 31-I/v. 116. A first approach to a new, 
source-based, Romanian historiography of the subject is provided by Retegan, ‘The Don Bend’. 

179 "The only Romanian armoured division was equipped primarily with captured Czech tanks. 
Gradual re-equipment with German tanks began in October. During that month the army also 
received the first armour-piercing 75-mm. guns. 
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Third Army not to comply with the relief order until such time as a final de- 
cision was made by the German Army High Command. It took a compromise 
decision by Hitler to save the situation once more. According to this, the in- 
tended boundary between the Italian Eighth Army and the Romanian Third 
Army was to remain formally unchanged, and only one Italian division was to 
be relieved for the time being; relief of the other was made contingent on the 
provision of the rst Cavalry Division, repeatedly demanded by the army, or of 
some equivalent German formation.'*° 

This conflict between allies was exacerbated by differences of opinion, at 
about the same time, on the employment of the Romanian Fourth Army. The 
German idea had been that the Romanian formations, newly arriving in Octo- 
ber, would be employed under a corps command of their own in the Kalmyk 
steppe south of the Romanian VI Army Corps (General Dragalina) already 
in place, in order to establish a closer link with the German 16th Motorized 
Infantry Division operating out of the Elista area (on the border with Army 
Group A). This plan, however, was not at all what the Royal Romanian Gen- 
eral Staff had in mind: they were anxious to have the battle-weary VI Army 
Corps relieved and rehabilitated, as had indeed been promised by the Germans. 
Besides, the Bucharest leadership wished a new corps command (VII Army 
Corps) to be employed preferably in the Caucasus. The reason behind this was 
the fact that the subordination of Romanian divisions to German command 
authorities had recently resulted in friction, to an extent which had necessitated 
the appointment of a German—Romanian commission of inquiry.'*' A trans- 
fer of the VII Army Corps command to the Caucasus would, it was hoped, 
avoid such incidents in the future and ensure a more effective representation 
of Romanian interests on that sector of the front.'*? No doubt the Bucharest 
request was also motivated by anxiety about the approach of winter, which 
it was feared that the Romanian troops, disadvantaged as they were in terms 
of supplies, would have difficulties coping with in the inhospitable Kalmyk 
steppes. Hitler, possibly suspecting that such considerations might jeopardize 
the fighting spirit of the troops, was not willing—in contrast to the case of 
the Romanian Third Army a few days later—to compromise in any way. He 
not only insisted on a transfer of the Romanian 5th and 8th Cavalry Divisions 
from the Caucasus, in order to employ them as the VII Army Corps in the 
Kalmyk steppe,'*? but in view of the continuing struggle for Stalingrad and 
the persisting bulge of the front line in the Beketovka—Krasnoarmeysk area, 


180 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 56-7. 
8! The incidents occurred in the ‘Wetzel group’: see ibid. 55 n. 98. On the conflict over the 
deployment of the Romanian formations see also Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und Rumianien’, 197-8. 

182 Tn a violent conversation with Hauffe, Steflea admitted that Antonescu had ordered the 
employment of the Corps HQ of VII Corps in the Caucasus because the Romanian Cavalry Corps, 
employed within the framework of the Wetzel group, ‘had not bothered about its divisions’ (DHM/ 
Bewegl. Staffel, Ia, No. 1346/42 g.Kdos., Aktennotiz tiber die Besprechung in der Wohnung von 
General Steflea am 17.10. 1942, BA-MA RH 31-I/97). 


'83 See KTB OKW ii/2. 825-6 (14 Oct. 1942). 
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also vetoed the relief of the Romanian VI Army Corps, which had been ‘cat- 
egorically’ demanded and made into a prestige issue by the Romanians.'** He 
was only ready to meet Romanian concerns by ordering a further Romanian 
infantry division (the 18th) to be transferred to the weakened corps.'** 

By mid-November the corps and divisions of the future Romanian Fourth 
Army had moved into their positions, but remained under the command of 
the German Fourth Armoured Army. Its chances of standing up to a massed 
Soviet attack by its own efforts was minimal from the outset—perhaps even 
slighter than those of the formations on the Don. Its sector of the front was 
altogether 250 kilometres, and its own strength barely more than 100,000 men; 
General Constantinescu’s army was therefore only able to guard this front line 
by reconnaissance patrols. Divisional sectors sometimes had a width of up to 90 
kilometres. At the same time the Romanian Fourth Army suffered from an even 
greater shortage of armour-piercing weapons than did the Third Army. While 
the Romanian Third Army at least had a total of 60 heavy (75-mm.) anti-tank 
guns over a front of 160 kilometres (i.e. one gun per 2.5 kilometres), the Fourth 
Army, on a front line one-and-a-half times as long, had only 34 guns of that 
calibre. In other words, it could employ a heavy anti-tank gun on average only 
every 7.3 kilometres.'*° Moreover, the steppe lacked virtually all prerequisites 
for a fortification of the front line by sappers and for the construction of winter- 
proof positions. Provision of urgently needed building and sapper materials, 
however, proved impossible, as did the supply of construction troops, because 
of inadequate transport capacities; these were not even sufficient to cover the 
Romanian armies’ current requirements of ammunition and food. Thus, of 
300,000 mines needed by the Romanian armies only about a sixth had arrived 
by the beginning of the Soviet attack; matters were not much better in other 
respects.'*? The Romanian formations’ severely limited operational usefulness 
was therefore, as proved by these and other instances, not only the result of 
(undoubtedly existing) problems within the Romanian army,'*® but arose to 
an even greater extent from German failure to fulfil promises with regard to 
equipment and supplies for the Romanian contingents and support by German 
troops. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that on the eve of the Soviet full-scale 
offensive the Romanian foreign minister informed the German government 

‘8+ As recently as 17 Oct. 1942 Steflea had remarked to Hauffe, ‘The prestige of the Romanian 
army is at stake if anything were to happen to the weakened corps’: DHM, Ia, minute of 17 Oct. 
1942 (as n. 182). 

85 Not all of it, however, had arrived by the time the Soviet offensive began. See also, in this 
context, the records of two conferences between Hoth and Generals Steflea (on 24 Oct. 1942) and 
Constantinescu, the commander-designate of the Romanian Fourth Army (on 31 Oct. 1942), both 
BA-MA RH 21-4/87. 

‘86 Figures according to Kehrig, Stalingrad, 66. Artillery pieces of lesser calibre, with scarcely 
any effect against armour, can be disregarded here. 

'87 See letter from Hauffe to Gen.Qu. Lt.-Gen. Wagner, 18 Nov. 1942, on supplies for the 
Romanian Third and Fourth Armies, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 558 (doc. 4). 

188 The fact that—as the GOC Fourth Armoured Army discovered—some Romanian soldiers 


had not had any home leave for two years casts a revealing light on the morale of the troops. See 
record of the conference between Hoth and Steflea on 25 Oct. 1942, 8, BA-MA RH 21-4/87. 
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that, with all their readiness to fight, the Romanian troops did ‘not wish to 
sacrifice themselves pointlessly, being inadequately equipped and unprepared 
in a terrain difficult in winter’.'*? The Head of the German Army Mission in 
Romania even went a step further. He feared, in the circumstances, ‘not only 
a decline in the material and moral power of resistance of the Romanians, but 
also, in consequence, an effect on their confidence in the coalition and on the 
position of the Marshal, who made dispatch of so many Romanian divisions 
dependent on the implementation of supplies by the Germans, as promised by 
the Fuhrer’.'°° 

The fact that the idea of slotting some German divisions into the Romanian 
front as ‘stiffeners’ was abandoned solely on grounds of inadequate German 
strength reveals that the German commands at all levels had no illusions 
about the battle-worthiness of their Romanian allies, even if their keenness 
was sometimes exaggerated for opportunistic reasons.'®' Nevertheless, no pre- 
cautions were taken against an offensive beyond the scale of local attacks. 
Thus Hitler’s ‘Operational Order No. 1’ of 14 October and a string of simi- 
lar, sometimes supplementary, directives from the Army High Command!” 
contained a variety of advice, reminders, and demands for the troops, but 
little real help to enable them ‘to hold the lines attained against all enemy 
breakthrough attempts’ even at especially threatened sectors of the front.'*’ 
It was not that no measures were being taken to strengthen the front; what 
was doubtful was the speed and the degree of their effectiveness.'°* Thus, 
in order to raise the combat strength of the fighting forces, all senior agen- 
cies and commands from the Army High Command down to corps com- 
mands were instructed in October to reduce their staffs by 10 per cent. Si- 
multaneously attachments from fighting units and lower staffs to superior 
agencies or rearward installations were forbidden as a matter of principle, 
and ‘alarm detachments’ were created in all units not immediately engaged 
at the front. Their task was to be ‘the infusion of a fighting spirit into 
all formations not immediately engaged in the fighting and the strengthen- 
ing of the bond between fighters and fighters’ helpers, the temporary re- 
lief of units engaged at the front, and additional engagement in action on 


'8° Quoted from Forster, Stalingrad, 28-9. Similar concerns had been voiced during the pre- 
ceding weeks, above all by Antonescu: see Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und Rumianien’, 198 ff. 

10 Asn, 187. 

'! Thus AOK 6/Ia reported to OKH on 5 Oct. that four of the five Romanian divisions which 
had arrived by then were ‘fit for any offensive assignment’—a certification which the AOK was 
unable to accord to any of its German divisions. It is possible that this favourable assessment of 
the Romanian ally was motivated by the wish not to jeopardize the planned relief of the German 
divisions on the Don by Romanian formations (BA-MA RH 20-6/215). 

192 See esp. the ‘Fundamental Orders’ introduced under Zeitzler; a collection of these orders is 
in BA-MA RH 2/430 and g4o. 

'°3 Operations Order No. 1 of 14 Oct. 1942, quoted according to KTB OKW ii/2. 1301 (doc. 26). 

14 Zeitzler himself later spoke of ‘small expedients’ which ‘no longer fundamentally’ affected 
the situation, and which ‘any expert realized were no longer adequate’ (Zeitzler, Stalingrad, 19 ff., 


BA-MA N 63/79). 
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days of tough struggle’.'°* Although in the area of Sixth Army 100 such 
alarm detachments had been set up by the end of October, numbering over 
11,000 men,'”® this measure for mastering the dangers threatening the greater 
Stalingrad area—while basically correct—was little more than a drop in the 
ocean. 

A total failure in that respect was the employment of Luftwaffe field di- 
visions, planned during those weeks. At first the idea—long considered but 
not put into effect until the beginning of September—of using the Luftwaffe’s 
personnel surplus in ground fighting was viewed with great optimism by the 
army command.'”’ This feeling, however, gave way to increasing bitterness 
when it turned out that the personnel released for this purpose—evidently 
for ideological and prestige reasons'*’—were earmarked not for replenishing 
the burnt-out divisions of the army, but for service in Luftwaffe-specific field 
units. This circumstance, as well as the fact that these units, though equipped 
and trained at army expense, were to be commanded solely by Luftwaffe of- 
ficers and NCOs, cast some doubt from the outset on the battle value of these 
divisions, which lacked all experience of infantry fighting. For this reason 
the Luftwaffe field divisions, as pointed out in an order issued by Zeitzler 
on Hitler’s behalf, could only be used ‘initially for defensive tasks on quiet 
fronts’.'®? It is the more remarkable that, exactly two weeks later, Hitler or- 
dered the employment of just these divisions as ‘stiffeners’ for the three allied 
armies on the Don.’ Just as remarkable, in view of the advanced stage of the 
Soviet deployment, was the fact that Zeitzler, while advising against this plan 
and pleading instead for the provision of winter-mobile reserve divisions be- 
hind the threatened Don front, for this purpose similarly earmarked ‘divisions 
with as yet slight battle-worthiness’, which, by way of compensation, were to 
be equipped ‘with a lot of heavy weapons’.””' 

The half-hearted nature of the measures ordered by Hitler and Zeitzler 
in the course of October for the strengthening of the Don defences raises 
the question of what information the German command had about the Red 
Army’s deployment to both sides of Stalingrad, and what importance they at- 
tached to that threat. At first glance the picture is somewhat conflicting. Thus 


5 OKH/Chef GenStdH, Org.Abt. (II), Grundlegender Befehl Nr. 1, 8 Oct. 1942, BA-MA 
RH 2/940. 6 AOK 6/Fu.Abt., KTB, 135 (28 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-6/221. 

197 On the origin of these formations see Stumpf, ‘Luftwaffe’, 875 ff. 

'°8 Warlimont (Hauptquartier, 277) reports in this connection Géring’s remark that ‘he could 
not expect his National Socialist boys to don the grey—meaning the reactionary—uniform of the 
army’. Halder, Diaries, 3 Aug. 1942, confirms that Hitler thought on similar lines. 

°° OKH/Chef GenStdH, Op.Abt. (Ia), Grundlegender Befehl Nr. 3, 12 Oct. 1942, BA-MA 
RH 2/940. Subsequent front-line employment of the Luftwaffe field divisions confirmed their low 
combat value. Thus in January 1943, in the course of the major Soviet offensive on the southern 
wing, three of these divisions were routed in a very short time, two of them while still detraining. 
See Stumpf, ‘Luftwaffe’, 883. 200 See KTB OKW ii/2. 865 (26 Oct. 1942). 

201 See ibid. 868 (27 Oct. 1942). At the situation report on 16 Nov. mention was made only of a 
single Luftwaffe field division, destined to relieve another formation on the Don front. The rest 
of the Luftwaffe field divisions which had ‘meanwhile become available’ were to be employed at 
Oranienbaum on the Leningrad front, at Demyansk, and in the Crimea: see ibid. 967. 
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Map VI.v1.4. The Encirclement of Sixth Army, End of November 1942 
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Hitler’s stubborn persistence on the capture of Stalingrad and his disinclina- 
tion to move strong formations to the Don flank, or the southern flank, might 
suggest that he was blind to the dangers approaching there. A supplementary 
directive, dated 23 October, to Hitler’s Operational Order No. 1, containing 
his observation that ‘the Russians at present are probably scarcely in a pos- 
ition to begin a big offensive with large-scale objectives’,*°? seems to confirm 
this impression, which is also conveyed in postwar accounts.”°*? However, the 
cliché of Hitler’s military dilettantism needs a few substantial corrections in 
this instance, as elsewhere. In actual fact the German dictator had, as early as 
mid-August, expressed concern ‘that Stalin may repeat the Russian “standard 
attack” of 1920, viz., an attack across the Don roughly at or above Serafi- 
movich with its thrust directed at Rostov’.”°* Over the next few weeks Hitler’s 
fears, as reported elsewhere, had grown to such an extent that, in view of the 
attacks to be expected in the winter, he wished ‘the Don front to be fortified as 
strongly as possible and mined’, as well as being reinforced by army artillery 
and reserve formations from the Stalingrad area.*°* He therefore decided to 
insert the Romanian armies into the flanks on both sides of Stalingrad. Ad- 
mittedly, he was then still hoping that an early capture of the city would free 
forces for a further strengthening of the overextended flanks; that was one of 
the reasons why he incessantly urged his commanders to bring about the fall 
of the Volga metropolis as soon as possible. When these hopes evaporated in 
the course of October and the first clear signs emerged of Soviet offensive 
intentions on the Don sector, Hitler again showed alarm. Towards the end 
of October, while the Chief of the Army General Staff still regarded Russian 
statements on an impending full-scale offensive ‘more as a propaganda exer- 
cise than a real intention’,”®° Hitler, worried by Soviet bridge-building before 
the Romanian front, at the same time ordered the establishment of additional 
blocking positions on the Don, as well as the above-mentioned transfer of a 
few Luftwaffe field divisions, whose combat-readiness he probably overrated 
in a typical overestimation of National Socialist fighting spirit. In this context, 
therefore, the recently issued Operational Order No. 1 and the supplementary 
directive of 23 October appear in a new light: they do not, as suggested by some 
phrases clearly designed to reassure the troops, testify to an unrealistic sense 
of confidence on Hitler’s part, but instead to profound disquiet. The demand, 


202 OKH/Chef GenStdH, 23 Oct. 1942, 1. Erganzung zum Operationsbefehl Nr. 1, published 
in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 552-3 (doc. 2). 

203 "Thus emphatically in Zeitzler, Stalingrad, 17 ff., BA-MA N 63/79. 

204 KTB OKW ii/1. 597 (16 Aug. 1942). 

205 Ibid. 703 (9 Sept. 1942) and 646 (27 Aug. 1942); see also sect. VI.vi.2 at n. 83 above. On 24 
Sept. 1942 Jodl also voiced German anxieties about an attack on the Don position to Talvela: see 
Talvela, Sotilaan eldmd, ii. 189. 

206 KTB OKW ii/2. 867-8 (27 Oct. 1942). In line with this is the fact that OKH, at about 
the same time, glossed its order for the relief of the Italian Celere Division by formations of 
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variously expressed in this and many other orders, for ‘the most stubborn 
defence by troops holding their positions to the last round’ to be made the 
‘sacred duty’ of commanders at all levels”®’ positively reflects Hitler’s fear of 
an attack by what might, after all, prove to be superior Soviet forces. 

And yet he was unable to make up his mind to take really drastic measures. 
Neither could he decide to suspend the fighting in Stalingrad and to pull Sixth 
Army back to a strength-saving defensive line, nor did he dare to reinforce the 
threatened flanks to both sides of Stalingrad at the cost of a further thinning 
out of forces on the other sectors of the front. While a factor in the former 
instance may have been Hitler’s increasingly dogmatic fixation with Stalin’s 
city,”°* his reluctance to create a ruthless point of main effort in the area of 
Army Group B is explained primarily by his simultaneous worry about the 
stability of the sectors which would thereby be denuded. Thus he believed, 
with good justification, that the concentration of enemy forces on the central 
sector of the eastern front suggested ‘indications of major planned operations’ 
by the Red Army in that area, in which case the German forces operating 
there should be strengthened rather than weakened.”°? Matters were much the 
same with regard to the Caucasian area, the real main objective of the German 
offensive: the forces left to Army Group A seemed to Hitler to be the absolute 
minimum for attaining the objectives aimed at. Finally, alarmed by ‘numerous 
new reports by agents’, he did not consider any of the divisions stationed 
in the west for the deterrence of Allied landing attempts to be disposable 
elsewhere for the time being.*!® The Supreme Commander of the German 
Armed Forces had thus once more become the prisoner of a dissipation of 
forces brought about by himself in more favourable phases of the war. 

But this is not the whole explanation. To judge Hitler’s decision-making one 
would have to enquire into the extent of his acquaintance with the state and 
scale of the Soviet deployment. Because of the circumstances mentioned above 
which inhibited his ability to reach a decision, this fact acquires additional im- 
portance. Just because, in the given situation, any decision in favour of reliably 
covering the Stalingrad flanks was possible only at the expense of serious con- 
sequences at other sectors of the front, the question arises as to what specific 
indications existed of a Soviet counter-offensive, beyond the mere assumption 
of a potential threat. To supply such indications to the commander-in-chief 
of the army, as a basis for his decision-making, was of course the duty of the 
Army High Command. Yet its representatives present a strangely multifaceted 
picture. The Chiefs of the General Staff in particular, first Halder and then 
Zeitzler, appear at first only partially to have shared Hitler’s intuitive fear of 
Soviet breakthroughs in the area of the Don front. Thus in September Halder 
more than once doubted, both before and after his dismissal, whether the Red 
Army had any appreciable operational reserves.”'' He therefore, as he informed 


207 Asn. 202. 208 See sect. VI.vi.2 at n. 130. 
209 KTB OKW ii/2. 793 (5 Oct. 1942); see also sect. VI.viir.2 of the present volume. 
210 KTB OKW ii/2. 794. 211 Thid. 703 (9 Sept. 1942). 
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Weizsacker, left his post ‘without worries about the army. The Russians were 
too weakened to become dangerous to us again as during the previous win- 
ter.’”!? Zeitzler’s attitude was much the same. Two weeks after assuming office 
as Chief of the Army General Staff he was still uncertain whether or not ‘the 
complete quiet on major sectors of the eastern front’ should be interpreted as 
an indication of a future Soviet winter offensive.”'? Even later in the month, 
as hinted earlier,”'* Zeitzler seems to have remained sceptical, to a far greater 
extent than Hitler himself, about the Soviets’ ability to attack. The rather 
carefree attitude shown by the two generals on this question is the more aston- 
ishing as it was not borne out in this form by Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost. 
Though Gehlen, in a lecture to the Military Academy on 7 September 1942, 
pointed out that ‘the Russian reserve of manpower . . . [was] not inexhaustible’ 
and that the Red Army would probably not be in a position, at the onset of 
winter, ‘to throw reserves into the balance on the same scale as the previous 
year’, he yet, in the same breath, referred to a continuing ‘numerical—not 
qualitative—superiority of the opponent’.?'* Specifically, as early as 19 August 
his department had pointed to the Red Army’s continuing ability to mount 
‘attacks with operational objectives’, and in this connection warned against 
possible counter-offensives, ‘especially in front of Army Group B (Stalingrad) 
and Centre (Smolensk)’. With regard to the former, five operational options 
of the Red Army were listed: (1) an attempt to recapture Stalingrad; (2) a 
thrust into the deep flank of Sixth Army, with the objective of Rostov and 
with the intention to cut off the Caucasus region; (3) attacks at especially weak 
points of the front of the allied armies (bridgeheads Serafimovich, Korotoyak); 
(4) an attempt—more for prestige than for operational reasons—to reconquer 
Voronezh and the important railway line from there to Svoboda; and (5) the 
option, difficult to assess, of an operation out of the Astrakhan area in a westerly 
direction.”'® 

Over the next few weeks the basic evaluation of the enemy situation by 
Fremde Heere Ost changed in only one respect, though an important one. 
Since the beginning of October the point of main effort of Soviet preparations 
for attack was unequivocally assumed to be on the central sector of the eastern 
front. The first signs of a regrouping of Soviet forces in the Don—Volga area 
were initially interpreted by Gehlen’s department, irritated as it was by a mul- 
titude of conflicting Abwehr reports, as primarily serving defensive purposes. 


212 Weizsdcker-Papiere, ii. 303 (30 Sept. 1942). This statement is the more remarkable as Halder, 
in the same context, expressed far more sceptical views on the war situation as such. 

213 KTB OKW ii/2. 811 (9 Oct. 1942). 214 See n. 206. 

215 “RuBlands Wehrkraft, Riistungsumfang und Wehrmacht im Herbst 1942’, manuscript of a 
lecture by Gehlen, 7 Sept. 1942, 21, BA-MA RH 2/2533. 

216 Fr.H. Ost, Gedanken zur Weiterentwicklung der Feindlage im Herbst und Winter, 29 Aug. 
1942, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 550 ff. (doc. 1). In his lecture to the Military Academy 
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be expected, but did ‘not rule out the possibility that this Russian activity may at some places, 
especially with Army Group Centre, given the thinly held front, lead to local crises similar to 
those of the past winter’ (45-6). 
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Only after about the middle of October were the steadily reinforced Soviet 
bridgeheads at Kletskaya and Serafimovich viewed as potential jumping-off 
bases for a counter-offensive, initially assumed to be locally limited. As late 
as 24 October Fremde Heere Ost, in its ‘General Assessment of the Overall 
Military Situation of the Soviet Union’, proceeded from the assumption that 
the idea of what, in view of the situation and the ratio of forces, seemed a 
particularly promising ‘major offensive in the area of Army Groups Centre 
and North . . . [played] a particular part in the enemy’s decision-making’. 
Along with the obvious operational directions from the north and east towards 
Smolensk, ‘as a further development an operation in a westerly direction to- 
wards the Baltic was possibly being considered’. Only in third place was the 
idea of ‘an attack against the Don front in the direction of Rostov’ mentioned 
as an apparently still existing option, though it was evidently not found to 
be particularly disquieting, as its realization would force the enemy ‘into a 
squandering of his forces, advantageous to ourselves’. Although reference was 
made in this context to the frontal sectors of the allied armies as potentially 
endangered areas of attack, it was simultaneously emphasized that ‘no indi- 
cations exist of immediately impending operations’.”’” Even a week after the 
submission of the ‘General Assessment’, on 31 October 1942, ‘preparations 
for major attacks [were] not yet perceptible in any location’.”'* If one bears in 
mind that the department was also unable to provide any information on the 
presumed date of a possible counter-offensive,’’’ it is obvious why Hitler, de- 
spite all anxieties, could see no cogent reason for truly drastic measures—such 
as the suspension of the attack in Stalingrad and the withdrawal of the front 
line to a Don—Chir position.””° 

Not until the turn of October-November did the enemy picture on the Don 
begin to take on sharper outlines. Romanian reports of new bridges being built 
by the Soviets over the Don and radio intercepts, confirmed by statements of 
deserters and prisoners of war, disclosed a reorganization of the Soviet forces 
on the southern wing and thus confirmed, more conclusively than before, a 
growing enemy readiness for attack. Hitler reacted promptly. On 2 November 
he ordered the bombing of the bridges and presumed assembly areas on the 
northern bank of the Don;?”' on 3 November he ordered the transfer of 6th Ar- 
moured Division and of two infantry divisions from the west, to be employed 


217 Fry.H. Ost (II), Zusammenfassende Beurteilung der militérischen Gesamtlage der S.U. im 
Hinblick auf die zu erwartenden Operationen im Winter 1942/43 auf Grund der aus dem Hinter- 
land vorliegenden Mitteilungen (Stand Oktober 1942), 24 Oct. 1942, 5-6, BA-MA RH 2/2558. 
Gehlen’s subsequent account, when he described the Soviet winter offensive as ‘not unexpected 
as to direction or strength’, is misleading (Der Dienst, 62). 

"18 Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage, 31 Oct. 1942, quoted from Kehrig, Stalingrad, 89; see 
also Wilhelm and De Jong, Zwei Legenden, 47-8. 

219 Tt was merely assumed that major operations could not be initiated until after the onset of 
frost; see Zusammenfassende Beurteilung . . ., 24 Oct. 1942 (as n. 217). 

220 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 95-6, who also gives details on the evaluation of the enemy situation 
by Army Group B and the army commands under it. 

21 KTB OKW ii/2. 889 (2 Nov. 1942). 
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as reserve divisions behind the Romanian Third and Italian Eighth Armies.”? 
On 5 November he called on his troops in a new order (‘Fuhrer Order No. 
2’) to defend their positions to the end, in line with their oath of service.”’? 
At that point Fremde Heere Ost was still unable to identify any signs of an 
‘early’ major offensive against the Romanian Third Army, and—not without 
224__considered the point of main effort of the impending enemy op- 
eration ‘with increasing clarity’ to be the area of Army Group Centre (with 
Smolensk as the main target).””* At the situation conference on 7 November 
Zeitzler, referring to agents’ reports, even announced that the decision on a 
full-scale offensive before the end of the year (‘either on the Don front or at 
the centre’) had been taken at a ‘Crown Council meeting with all comman- 
ders’ in Moscow only three days earlier. Unwittingly the Chief of the General 
Staff, with this incorrect rendering of a piece of information received the pre- 
vious day, revealed the grotesque degree of his misreading of the actual state of 
preparations for the Soviet attack.’”° But Hitler also clearly had a mistaken idea 
of the possible date of a Soviet winter offensive. Otherwise, on 7 November, 
he would hardly have left his headquarters, only just moved back to Rasten- 
burg from Vinnitsa, in order to retreat to the Berghof, after a stop in Munich 
(where he gave his traditional speech on the anniversary of the ‘Hitler Putsch’ 
of 1923). It was during the 163 days which he spent, accompanied only by his 
closest entourage (including Jodl and Keitel), over a hundred kilometres away 
from the military nerve centres of the Reich that the most dramatic events of 
the year were unrolling—the Allied landing in North Africa, Rommel’s retreat 
from Egypt and Libya, the German entry into previously unoccupied France, 
and the encirclement of Sixth Army. 

On that very date, 7 November, as Hitler was travelling to Munich and the 
Allied invasion troops were en route to North Africa, indications of an imminent 
full-scale offensive against the front of the Romanian Third Army were accu- 
mulating. In addition to the Kletskaya area, a second point of offensive main 
effort began to emerge south of the Khoper debouchment, at the precise spot 
where, less than two weeks later, the Soviet main thrust would originate. The 
German liaison staff with the Romanian Third Army was sufficiently alarmed 
by developments on the evening of that day to believe an attack possible at any 
moment. T'wo days later, on 9g November, Fremde Heere Ost likewise found 
itself compelled to allow for an early launch of an attack from the Kletskaya 
bridgehead and to issue a warning against possible operational consequences 
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for the fighting in Stalingrad. However, the enemy deployment facing the Ro- 
manian formations of the Fourth Armoured Army along the southern flank of 
Stalingrad was still being misread by Gehlen’s experts as a measure to relieve 
pressure on Stalingrad, or as the reinforcement or replacement of worn-out 
forces.”?’ 

Greatly alarmed by the most recent developments of the enemy situation, 
army group now began to take whatever countermeasures it was capable of. In 
particular, XXX XVIII Armoured Corps HQ (Heim) was transferred from the 
area of Fourth Armoured Army into the great Don bend and (insignificantly) 
reinforced by the Romanian 1st Armoured Division. A few days later, the 
German 22nd Armoured Division, until then standing behind the Italian 
Eighth Army and now long overdue for rehabilitation, was hurriedly moved up 
and placed under XX XXVIII Armoured Corps. The fact that the move of the 
corps command, initially executed by the army group on its own responsibility, 
was only reluctantly authorized by the Army High Command, and the bringing 
up of another division (29th Motorized Infantry Division) was not authorized 
at all, highlights the relatively undramatic assessment of the situation by the 
Army High Command as little as ten days prior to the beginning of the full- 
scale Soviet offensive. In marked contrast, army group command, and more 
particularly Sixth Army command, by then allowed for the possibility of rather 
deep Soviet penetrations into the front of the neighbouring Romanian army, 
and attempts were made to provide for such contingencies by security measures 
in the rearward area as well. Orders were therefore given for Karpovka and 
Kalach to be turned into ‘fortified areas’ and for a major number of ‘alarm 
battalions’ to be employed in a prepared rear position.’”* 

The final week before the beginning of the Soviet offensive confirmed their 
presumptions of the Soviet operational objectives, though the Germans still 
failed to realize the magnitude of the approaching threat. Thus, the bulk of 
the Soviet armoured brigades remained hidden from German reconnaissance 
to the very end. Likewise, the role of the Soviet Fifth Armoured Army as 
the spearhead of the main thrust to be made from the area around Bolshoy 
was misread by Gehlen’s department. On the other hand, on 12 November 
his experts for the first time emphatically pointed to the serious danger re- 
sulting for the German Sixth Army from an early Soviet attack on the front 
of the Romanian Third Army. The aim of such an attack would be to cut 
the Morozovsk-Stalingrad railway line, which was indispensable to German 
supplies, in order ‘thus to endanger German forces further east and force the 
withdrawal of the German forces at Stalingrad’. The possibility of further 
enemy operations against the Italian and Hungarian fronts was now also cau- 
tiously hinted at, although it was stated that for any further-reaching actions 
‘the available forces [would] be too weak’.?”? The idea of a double encirclement 
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operation did not occur to Fremde Heere Ost until the day before the attack; 
not until 18 November was a parallel offensive against the front of Fourth 
Armoured Army considered conceivable.?*° 

When the Soviet offensive started on the morning of 19 November in thick 
fog and driving snow after 80 minutes of artillery preparation, it was found 
that the German command staffs’ last-minute defence measures were little 
more than a token effort. Not only was the bulk of the attacked formations of 
the Romanian II and IV Army Corps routed within a few hours, in spite of 
desperate opposition at certain points,**! but Heim’s XXXXVIII Armoured 
Corps—in terms of tanks scarcely more than a tank regiment and yet the 
only formation from which a turn of events could be expected—spent its 
strength within a very short period of time, without ever having a chance 
to restore the situation on the Don front.”** Employed by the Army Group 
B on the morning of 19 November to seal off the enemy breakthrough at 
Kletskaya, the corps, on Zeitzler’s orders (after consultation with Hitler), was 
soon halted and redirected, with the bulk of its forces, towards the north- 
west in the direction of Bolshaya. This, together with a very marked shortage 
of fuel from the very start, an increasing icing up of the routes of advance, 
and major breakdowns of telecommunications with the Romanian formations, 
resulted on the very first day in a dissipation of Heim’s already weakened forces 
and prevented a concentrated counter-thrust. Contact with the Romanian rst 
Armoured Division was lost on the afternoon of 19 November, and the German 
22nd Armoured Division, the centrepiece of Heim’s armoured corps, soon 
found itself forced on to the defensive by Soviet spearheads (I and XXVI 
Armoured Corps) swiftly advancing towards the south. On the morning of 
20 November the attackers had already reached Perelazovskiy; in the early 
afternoon they were at Kurtlak. The Soviet armoured and infantry formations 
which had broken through in the Kletskaya area likewise made good progress 
after the rapid collapse of the reinforced Romanian 13th Infantry Division, 
owing to the lack of any appreciable German reserves. By the evening of the 
first day of the offensive they had reached Manoylin on the Krepkaya. 

In contrast to Sixth Army command, which at first did not believe that 
there was an immediate threat to its own position,”*? the command of Army 
Group B realized in the course of 19 November that the cutting off of Sixth 
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Army was the real operational objective of the Soviet offensive. The army 
group therefore immediately requested the suspension of offensive activity in 
Stalingrad and the release of some of the forces on the Volga—XIV Armoured 
Corps command, as well as two mobile and a few other formations—for the 
protection of the army’s left flank and of the railway line to Stalingrad, and for 
an attack on the enemy on the right bank of the Don. Hitler in fact complied 
with this request, which was supported also by Zeitzler, so that, even on the 
evening of 19 November Sixth Army command was able to order the relief of, 
initially, 14th and 24th Armoured Divisions and subsequently 16th Armoured 
Division as well.’** As these formations could not be employed on the western 
bank of the Don for three or four days, the army group concentrated its further 
measures on delaying the enemy’s advance and securing the boundary between 
Sixth Army and the Romanian Third Army, i.e. the right wing of the Romanian 
IV Army Corps (still held by the Romanian rst Cavalry Division), as well as 
the deep flank of XI Corps, against enemy breakthroughs. The fact that the 
weather made it impossible to employ Air Fleet 4 in these decisive days prior 
to the encirclement of Sixth Army was of course a major handicap to the efforts 
of the army group. 

Meanwhile the situation of the army group was greatly exacerbated by yet 
another circumstance. On the morning of 20 November the Stalingrad Front 
too, with Fifty-seventh and Fifty-first Armies, went over to the attack south of 
Ivanovka against the Romanian VI Army Corps, and within a few hours broke 
through its front both at Tundutovo station and at the lakes near Plodovitoe. 
There the situation developed alarmingly in the course of the day, whereas the 
penetration further north was initially contained, thanks to a flexible employ- 
ment of 29th Motorized Infantry Division.”** Towards midday there followed 
a further attack by the Soviet Sixty-fourth Army north of Ivanovka; this caused 
the Romanian 2oth Infantry Division to withdraw, or virtually to flee, towards 
the west. But among the formations of the Romanian VI Army Corps, too, 
resistance and the will to resist collapsed to such an alarming extent during 
the day that Heim’s command had the gravest doubts whether the enemy’s 
penetrations could be successfully contained at all with these forces.?*° 

They could not. By the morning of 21 November the Soviet spearheads 
had reached Zety, having thus split the front of Fourth Armoured Army into a 
northern group (29th Motorized Infantry Division and IV Corps) and a south- 
ern group (Romanian VI and Romanian VII Army Corps). In this situation 
even the immediate subordination of the latter to the newly created Romanian 
Fourth Army command (General Constantinescu) could no longer guarantee 
a co-ordinated conduct of operations. While the Romanian VII Army Corps 
succeeded in holding its positions on the southern wing of the army against 
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what were still only weak attacks, the disintegration of the totally demoralized 
Romanian VI Army Corps proceeded inexorably. 

At the northern penetration on the southern bank of the Don the situation 
also rapidly deteriorated. On 20 November the remnants of the Romanian V 
and IV Army Corps, scattered by the swift Soviet advance and largely without 
their commanders—altogether some 39,000 men—had been assembled under 
the command of the Romanian 6th Infantry Division into a ‘Lascar Group’. 
Surrounded in the Raspopinskaya—Bazkovskiy—Golovskiy area, this group, 
with no air support and rapidly diminishing stocks of ammunition, found it- 
self exposed to intensified attacks by the fast contracting Soviet encirclement 
front. Nevertheless, on 21 November Hitler rejected a proposal submitted with 
Antonescu’s approval by General Steflea, the Chief of the Royal Romanian 
Great General Staff, for a breakout by the Lascar Group, and instead ordered 
it ‘to hold its present positions under all circumstances to the very end’.?*’ 
Behind this instruction stood Hitler’s hope—totally unjustified, in view of the 
ratio of strength—that the Romanian formations might, after all, be relieved 
by an attack of XX XXVIII Corps the following day. But even when this hope 
proved illusory and 22nd Armoured Division itself was cut off from its rear 
supplies, Hitler at first clung to his order; not until the night of 22-3 No- 
vember was he persuaded by a personal telegram from Antonescu?* to permit 
the Lascar Group—which had rejected all Soviet invitations to surrender—to 
break out. In the meantime, General Lascar, realizing that his position in the 
pocket was untenable, had already, on his own responsibility, decided to at- 
tempt a breakout and made appropriate preparations. But by then it was too 
late for co-ordinated action. When Lascar’s command post was captured and 
all telecommunications were severed, only a few thousand men succeeded in 
fighting their way through to the lines of XXX XVIII Armoured Corps. Some 
33,000—35,000 Romanian soldiers trapped in the pocket?*? were killed or taken 
prisoner. 

In the area of Sixth Army, meanwhile, an encirclement ona far more gigantic 
scale was beginning to take shape. Until the morning of 21 November there 
had been muted optimism among Paulus’s staff that the thin defensive front 
established on the army’s western wing (XI Corps) along a line Logovskiy— 
east of Orekhovskiy—Verkhne Buzinovka might be held for the time being and 
that the formations relieved at Stalingrad might be smoothly moved across 
the Don.’*° By that evening, however, the army command was compelled to 
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consider seriously the possibility of being encircled. This was triggered at 
first by a Fuhrer Directive, received in the afternoon, ordering that the fronts 
occupied had to be held ‘despite the danger of temporary encirclement’.”*' 
Developments during the day, moreover, indicated that the ‘race’ to Kalach 
would probably be lost. While the arrival of 24th and 16th Armoured Divisions 
on the right bank of the Don was delayed, primarily because of a lack of fuel, the 
Red Army’s spearheads, once more exhorted to extreme speed,’*? succeeded in 
bypassing XI Corps in order then, wheeling sharply towards the east, to break 
through to Kalach by the shortest route. On the morning of 21 November 
the Sixth Army command, located at Golubinskiy, found itself compelled to 
transfer its command post precipitately to Nizhne-Chirskaya to avoid being 
steamrolled by the approaching troops of the Soviet I[V Armoured Corps. The 
chaotic circumstances of this ‘move’—as the rst gunnery officer in Paulus’s 
staff later recalled?*7—presented ‘a scene of horror’: 


Spurred on by fear of the Soviet tanks, [German] trucks, command cars, staff vehicles, 
motor-cycles, riders, and horse-drawn vehicles all raced westwards, colliding with each 
other, getting stuck, overturning, blocking the road. In between men on foot were 
pushing, jostling, pressing, crowding. If anyone fell down he never got up again. He 
was trodden on, run over, squashed flat. 

In the race to save one’s skin, everything was left behind that impeded flight. Weapons 
and items of equipment were thrown away. Fully laden ammunition carts, field kitchens, 
and supply vehicles were abandoned, as better progress could be made on the back of 
the unhitched horses. The wildest chaos was at Verkhne-Chirskaya. The fleeing men 
of Fourth Armoured Army were joined from the north by men and officers of the 
Romanian Third Army and the rearward services of XI Corps. They were all alike in 
their panic and confusion. They all poured in the direction of Nizhne-Chirskaya. 


Meanwhile the Soviet XXVI Armoured Corps (Rodin) was advancing 
swiftly on a broad front towards Kalach, in order, if possible, to seize in- 
tact the Don bridge there, establish a bridgehead on the far side of the river, 
and thus open the way into the rear of the German Sixth Army. The bridge 
was in fact captured on the following morning in a coup by an advanced de- 
tachment of the corps.?** In consequence, the railway line from Rostov to 
Stalingrad, Sixth Army’s lifeline, was severed. While Paulus’s report of 12 
November at 19.00 hours, ‘Army encircled’,’** may have been premature, the 
die had undoubtedly been cast. While the bulk of the Soviet XX VI Armoured 
Corps was crossing the Don at Kalach, the 45th Armoured Brigade of the 
Soviet IV Armoured Corps was fast advancing towards Sovetskiy, where in 
the early afternoon of 23 November it made contact with the spearheads of IV 
Mechanized Corps, which was part of the Stalingrad Front. Thus the (first) 

41 Signal H.Gr. B to AOK 6, 21 Nov. 1942 (15.25 hrs.), BA-MA RH 20-6/241; see also sect. 
VI.vil.1 at n. 1. 242 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 70. 

243° Adam, Der schwere EntschluB, 175. 

244 See the detailed account in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 170 ff. 


45 AOK 6/Ia to H.Gr. B, 22 Nov. 1942, 19.00 hrs., re ‘Lage und Absicht der Armee’ [Situation 
and intention of the army], published ibid. 559-60 (doc. 6). 
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ring had closed around Sixth Army, parts of the Fourth Armoured Army (IV 
Corps), and the Romanian Third Army. 

An impression of the ferocity of the fighting and of the bizarre scene after its 
conclusion is conveyed in a report by Henry Shapiro, Moscow correspondent 
of the United Press agency, who was permitted to visit the front a few days 
after the closure of the ring: 


Well behind the fighting-line there were now thousands of Romanians wandering about 
the steppes, cursing the Germans and desperately looking for Russian feeding-points, 
and anxious to be formally taken over as war prisoners. Some individual stragglers 
would throw themselves on the mercy of the local peasants, who treated them charitably, 
if only because they were not Germans. The Russians thought they were ‘just poor 
peasants like ourselves’. Except for small groups of Iron-Guard men who, here and 
there, put up a stiff fight, the Romanian soldiers were sick and tired of the war; the 
prisoners I saw all said roughly the same thing—that this was Hitler’s war, and that the 
Romanians had nothing to do on the Don. 

The closer I moved to Stalingrad, the more numerous were the German prisoners .. . 
The steppe was a fantastic sight; it was full of dead horses, while some horses were 
only half-dead, standing on three frozen legs, and shaking the remaining broken one. 
It was pathetic. 10,000 horses had been killed during the Russian breakthrough. The 
whole steppe was strewn with dead horses and wrecked gun carriages and tanks and 
guns—German, French, Czech, even British ... and no end of corpses, Romanian and 
German. The Russian bodies were the first to be buried. Civilians were coming back 
to the villages, most of them wrecked .. . Kalach was a shambles; only one house was 
standing... 

The German prisoners I saw were mostly young fellows, and very miserable. I did 
not see any officers. In thirty degrees of frost they wore ordinary coats, and had blankets 
tied round their necks. They had hardly any winter clothing at all. The Russians, on 
the other hand, were very well equipped—with valenki [felt boots], sheepskin coats, 
warm gloves, et cetera. Morally, the Germans seemed completely stunned, unable to 
understand what the devil had happened.?*°* 


246 Cited from Werth, Russia at War, 499-500. 
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1. BREAKOUT OR RELIEF? 


THE question of how the commands of Army Group B and of Sixth Army 
should react to the situation, now fundamentally changed by the successful 
Soviet encirclement, depended primarily on the directives issued by the Army 
High Command, in other words Hitler. An early indication that he intended 
to hold on to the Stalingrad area was provided in a Fuhrer Order issued in 
the afternoon of 21 November, at a time before the closure of the ring, which 
instructed the armies to hold their fronts ‘despite the danger of temporary 
encirclement’ and to await a further order concerning supplies by air.’ On the 
basis of this as well as a further Fuhrer Order received on the morning of 22 
November,’ and in view of the steadily worsening situation in the course of 
the day, the army initially prepared for a ‘hedgehog position’, i.e. all-round 
defence, under cover of which preparations were then to be made for a break- 
through in a south-westerly direction towards the Chir. Early doubts about 
the feasibility of this intention, however, were beginning to be voiced even 
on the evening of 21 November. In a telephone conversation between Major- 
General Schmidt, the chief of staff of Sixth Army, and Lieutenant-General 
Fiebig, commanding the VIII Air Corps, the latter spontaneously declared an 
aerial provisioning of the army’s requirements to be impossible in the event 
of its adopting a hedgehog position. An examination of this question dur- 
ing the same night by the staff of the air corps, and an enquiry by Fiebig of 
Colonel-General von Richthofen, the commander of Air Fleet 4, confirmed 
this evaluation and led the air corps commander once more, and without am- 
biguity, to point out his doubts to Sixth Army command on the morning of 
22 November. Neither the number of transport aircraft available, nor the state 
of the ground organization, not to mention the unpredictable weather condi- 
tions and enemy situation, could hold out reasonable prospects of supplying 
the army from the air.’ This view was shared also by Major-General Pickert, 
commanding the 9th AA Division, at a situation conference at Sixth Army 
HQ, attended, in addition to Paulus and Schmidt, by Colonel-General Hoth, 
commanding Fourth Armoured Army, and Major-General Fangohr, his chief 
of staff. The reason why Paulus and Schmidt on this occasion rejected Pick- 
ert’s and Fiebig’s suggestion of an immediate breakout was not that they did 
not take the risks of supply by air seriously enough, but that a temporary 


' H.Gr. B/Ia, signal No. 1352 to AOK 6, 21 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/241. 

> H.Gr. B/Ia, signal No. 4018/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 22 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 24-21/187 (see 
also ibid., RH 20-6/238). 

3 See Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 51 ff.; Kehrig, Stalingrad, 173 ff. 
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‘hedgehog’ seemed to them unavoidable in the army’s tactical and logistical 
position. Continued heavy fighting, mainly in the area of XI and XIV Ar- 
moured Corps, the need to consolidate the unprotected southern front, and 
the dramatic shortage of fuel and ammunition demanded, in their opinion, 
a pause of several days before the army could be ready to stage a breakout. 
This time-lag, however, in view of the definitively recognized encirclement, 
could be spanned only by way of an air bridge, no matter how weak. On the 
strength of this assessment of the situation, on the morning of 22 Novem- 
ber Sixth Army command finally decided in favour of all-round defence; that 
very day it chose Pitomnik as the landing site and initiated preparations for 
aerial provisioning. Notwithstanding these measures, preparatory steps were 
simultaneously taken, under the code-name ‘Umbauw’ [Reconstruction], for a 
later breakout by the army towards the south-west. Even at that time Paulus 
evidently did not expect to be able to hold out with his army in the pocket 
any longer than absolutely necessary; this is revealed by his above-mentioned 
radio signal of the evening of 22 November, in which he reported his army’s 
encirclement.* While confirming his intention ‘to hold the remaining area of 
Stalingrad as far as both sides of the Don’, he declared the successful closing 
of the southern front and the flying in of ‘ample’ supplies to be prerequisites 
of this. His signal further stated: ‘Request freedom of action in case hedgehog 
does not succeed in the south. Situation might then compel abandonment of 
Stalingrad and northern front, in order to defeat enemy with full strength 
on southern front between Don and Volga, and make contact with Romanian 
Fourth Army.’ 

Hitler’s reply came a few hours later and, with its blend of meaningless plat- 
itudes and chummy intimacy (‘I know the Sixth Army and its commander, 
and I know that it will behave bravely in this difficult situation’), was hardly 
apt to dispel growing doubts among the Sixth Army staff about the supreme 
command’s capacity for action.*® Even so, Hitler’s hint that he would do every- 
thing ‘to help [the army] and relieve it’ indicated that he had rather different 
ideas from that of the army’s command about how to master the crisis.° This 
became entirely clear the following day. During the night of 22-3 November 
the army’s breakout plans had assumed specific shape. A breakthrough, envis- 
aged for 25-6 November, was to be launched from the southern area between 
Kalach and Platonovskiy in a south-westerly direction, with the objective of 
gaining a line from the Aksay to Chir station, in order to establish contact 
with the Romanian Fourth Army. The spearhead of the offensive wedge was 
to be provided by 3rd and 29th Motorized Divisions—reinforced by 71st and 
79th—while LI Corps was to operate on the left wing, and VIII and XI Corps 
on the right; the armoured formations of XIV Armoured Corps were designed 


* Published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 559-60 (doc. 6). 

> Cf. e.g. Schmidt’s attitude, quoted ibid. 205 n. 39. 

° OKH/GenStdH, Op.Abt. No. 425 951/42 g.Kdos., Chefs., signal from Hitler to AOK 6, 22 
Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/238. 
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to form the rearguard.’ On the basis of this decision, Paulus ina signal to Army 
Group B on the morning of 23 November again stressed the impossibility of 
adequate provisioning by air and the rapid deterioration of the position with 
regard to ammunition and fuel. Nevertheless, he believed a breakthrough by 
the army across the Don to be still ‘possible at this moment, albeit at a sacrifice 
of material’. Within a few hours of the transmission of this report, however, 
Army Group B HQ had received a directive from Army High Command 
which, referring to the Fuhrer, vetoed any kind of evasive movement by Sixth 
Army and, more particularly, instructed it to hold Kotelnikovskiy as the envis- 
aged deployment area for a later relief offensive. The conflict between Hitler’s 
plans and those of Sixth Army command was thus patently obvious. Only at 
this point did the commander of the army group—who until then, despite 
growing pressure on him to take a decision, had held back in expectation of a 
clear decision by Hitler—feel compelled to intervene in the Army High Com- 
mand’s decision-making process. In the early evening he informed the Chief 
of the Army General Staff in a report transmitted by telephone that, ‘despite 
the exceptional difficulty of taking this decision’, of whose consequences he 
was fully aware, he ‘considered the withdrawal of Sixth Army, as proposed by 
General Paulus, to be necessary’.’ In justification Weichs pointed out that the 
intended relief attack, whose rapid success was by no means certain in view 
of the expected weather, could, because of deployment preparations, ‘hardly’ 
be executed ‘before 10 December’, while Sixth Army, with its 20 divisions, 
could ‘with its rapidly diminishing supplies hold out only for a few days’. This 
would not be greatly changed by the planned aerial supplies, as available air 
transport space, even under favourable weather conditions, could cover ‘only 
one-tenth of the real daily requirements’ inside the pocket.'® In addition, the 
army group commander pointed out that a breakthrough by Sixth Army to- 
wards the south-west would provide some relief for the overall situation as 
well, considering that, after the loss of the Romanian Third Army, the Ger- 
man Sixth Army was the only force of any significance left to the army group, 
and hence indispensable ‘for the new defence to be established and for the 
preparation of the counter-attack.’ 

However, Hitler’s mind was not changed by this situation assessment, any 
more than it was by a further signal from Paulus addressed directly to the 
Fuhrer that same evening. In it, Paulus again requested freedom of action, as 
otherwise the army would be ‘heading for annihilation in a very short time’."! 
On the morning of 24 November the army command received a ‘Fthrer’s 
decision’ which again explicitly insisted on the concentration of the army in 
the Stalingrad area; more particularly, the existing Volga front and northern 


7 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 201. 

* AOK 6/la, Signal to H.Gr. B, 23 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/241. 

° These and the following quotations according to Kehrig, Stalingrad, 561 (doc. 9). 

'0 On the basis and questionable character of this calculation see Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stal- 
ingrads’, 54-5. " Kehrig, Stalingrad, 562 (doc. 10). 
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front (LI Corps) had to be held at all costs. Supply from the air, it claimed, was 
‘being started up with the employment of a further 100 JU’ aircraft. Around 
Kotelnikovskiy a relief force in the strength of two armoured divisions was 
being built up ‘to meet [Sixth Army] in the direction of Businovka’.'” 

Hitler’s final decision, taken presumably in the afternoon of 23 November 
and certainly not later than during the following night, requires explanation. 
After all, it contradicted the view of virtually all the senior front-line com- 
manders of the army and Luftwaffe. From the corps commanders in the area 
of Sixth Army, through the army commander himself, all the way up to the 
army group commander, from the commander of gth AA Division through the 
commander of VIII Air Corps, up to the commander of Air Fleet 4, there was 
unanimity on the fact that provisioning of the army from the air was not feas- 
ible, and that, of all undesirable options, the least undesirable was a breakout. 
If Hitler nevertheless decreed otherwise, the reasons will have to be sought in 
conditions at the top leadership level. 

Just when the crisis of Sixth Army was gaining momentum, conditions 
scarcely permitted far-reaching decisions to be taken as speedily or flexibly as 
the headlong development on the ground would have required. As mentioned 
earlier, at the time of the Soviet offensive Hitler was still on the Obersalzberg. 
Keitel and Jodl, who had accompanied him, resided at Berchtesgaden; the 
special train of the Wehrmacht Operations Department was in Salzburg; Zeitz- 
ler and the Army High Command had stayed behind at the ‘Wolf’s Lair’ 
in East Prussia.'?’ However, the messages reaching Hitler from there were 
alarming enough to induce him to start the return journey to East Prussia on 
the evening of 22 November. There are major uncertainties and discrepancies 
in the sources, so that a precise reconstruction of Hitler’s decision-making 
process during those days is impossible.'* What is certain, however, is that 
Hitler had been closely considering the question of supplying Sixth Army 
from the air while he was still on the Obersalzberg, and that he had arrived at 
a positive assessment of that option. At any rate, he had discussed the subject 
a few hours prior to his departure with Colonel-General Jeschonnek, Chief 
of the Luftwaffe General Staff, who was present at Berchtesgaden. It seems 
that Jeschonnek—aware of Richthofen’s pessimistic attitude,'* but possibly 
misjudging the basic conditions'’—did at least not dispute the possibility of 
temporary aerial provisioning in principle.'” 


2 Tbid. (doc. 11). 

'S In this respect a correction needs to be made to Hillgruber, introduction to KTB OKW ii/t1. 
82. '™ See Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 7 ff. 

'S Thid. 52. '© Tbid. 57 n. 236. 

'7 Tbid. 57 ff. Jeschonnek’s exact assessment of the situation cannot be clarified, nor can the 
question whether, prior to his conversation with the Chief of the Luftwaffe General Staff, Hitler 
had already spoken to Goring. This is by no means certain, considering that in general Hitler 
increasingly preferred Jeschonnek as an interlocutor (see also Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 322), who 
had, moreover, been in Hitler’s close proximity ever since 20 Nov. A first conversation even before 
22 Nov. would therefore seem entirely probable. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
in retrospect Goring always tried to shuffle off his own responsibility for the failure of supplies 
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This was enough for Hitler to settle on the solution to the crisis which 
was to him the most attractive psychologically—holding on to Stalingrad. In 
common with his deliberations over the preceding weeks, considerations of 
political prestige probably played a part in his decision, as did his positively 
dogmatic conviction, held ever since the preceding winter, that holding on was 
always preferable to yielding because ‘in that case everything starts slipping, 
and we all know what that looks like’.'* Apart from that, it is likely that, for 
all his awareness of the seriousness of the crisis, Hitler, at least during the 
first few days, misread the magnitude of Soviet superiority and had therefore 
pinned correspondingly high hopes on the striking power of Hoth’s relief 
offensive and on the employment of the first ‘Tiger’ tanks,'® fresh off the 
assembly line. Supplying the Stalingrad pocket by air was for him, therefore, 
only an intermediate solution, one which may have appeared all the more 
feasible as the recent successful’® air bridge to Demyansk’'! of almost four 
months’ duration—though under totally different circumstances—had proved 
the exceptional efficacy of the air transport system. There was, finally, the 
fact that, because of the often disastrous rail and road transport situation, 
Sixth Army (like others) had long before its encirclement been receiving some 
of its supplies by air. Aerial provisioning after its encirclement, therefore, 
would not mark the beginning of anything fundamentally new, but merely the 
‘intensified continuation of an almost habitual state of affairs’ between army 
and Luftwaftfe.”’ 

Whatever weight the separate considerations here outlined may have had 
in Hitler’s decision-making, the crucial fact is that, even before his arrival 
at Rastenburg, he had decided in favour of the relief option, with simulta- 
neous supply from the air. His radio signal to Paulus on the evening of 22 
November reveals this just as clearly as the numerous telephone conversations 
which, during his roughly twenty-hours train journey from Berchtesgaden to 
Leipzig,’* he had with Zeitzler. He once more vetoed any kind of withdrawal 
movements and instructed the Chief of the Army General Staff to wait with 
any outstanding matters until his arrival at the “Wolf’s Lair’. How far things 
had gone by then emerges also from the fact that a conference between Goring 


from the air on to Jeschonnek and other subordinates (see Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 
58 n. 240). 


'S Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 138 (24 Nov. 1942). 

See Zeitzler, Stalingrad, 49-50, BA-MA N 63/79. On the day of his departure from the 
Obersalzberg (22 Nov.) Hitler spoke to Speer and others on the employment of the new ‘Tiger’: 
see KTB OKW ii/1. 1310 ff. (doc. 31). 

2° On the different nature of the prerequisites of supply volume, transport distances, weather, 
ground organization, etc. see Morzik, Transportflieger, 151-2. That the Demyansk precedent 
lured others besides Hitler into dangerous conclusions by analogy was proved by Manstein, Lost 
Victories, 316-17. 

>! On the development of the situation there see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 
II.1.1(g) at n. 683, sect. VI.1v.4(a) at n. 150 of the present volume. 

2? Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 44. 

23 From there Hitler returned to Rastenburg by air. 
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and senior Luftwaffe officers was called on 23 November for the same evening 
at Wildpark-Werder (near Potsdam), to discuss—without the participation of 
the commander of air transport!—the scale and possibilities of the air bridge 
to be established.”* 

In these circumstances Zeitzler’s chances of convincing Hitler after his re- 
turn to the Fuhrer’s Headquarters of the need for an immediate breakout at- 
tempt by Sixth Army were rather slight from the outset. Nevertheless the Chief 
of the General Staff, during the evening situation conference of 23 Novem- 
ber, resolutely supported the common evaluation of the front-line comman- 
ders?* and eventually—through some misunderstanding which is no longer 
explicable—gained the impression of having won Hitler over for the breakout 
option.”® All the more sobering, both to him and the front-line staffs notified 
by telephone, was the above-mentioned Fuhrer Order in the early morning of 
the following day, which instructed Sixth Army to hold on to Stalingrad. If 
indeed any final trigger was needed for that decision, it was provided by the 
outcome of the Luftwaffe conference at Wildpark-Werder, of which Hitler was 
undoubtedly informed prior to the drafting of his order: the Luftwaffe com- 
mand believed itself capable, over a limited period, of flying into the pocket 
not the 500 tonnes of supplies per day demanded by Goring, but certainly 350 
tonnes.”’ 

Over the next few days the previously unanimous assessment of the situ- 
ation by the local front-line staffs underwent a perceptible polarization. While 
Hitler’s decision to hold on to Stalingrad and to relieve Sixth Army aroused 
a sense of relief and fresh hope among quite a few units, it met with ‘undis- 
guised scepticism’?* among others. The person who probably stuck his neck 
out more than anyone else was von Seydlitz-Kurzbach, the general command- 
ing LI Corps, who had from the outset pleaded for a breakout by the army—if 
necessary, on its own authority’’—and who during the night of 23-4 No- 
vember actually pulled back the northern front of his corps area beyond the 
line ordered by the army command, in order thus ‘to facilitate the army’s 
decision to break through’.*° When on the following morning the army com- 
mand, referring to Hitler’s decision, ordered all its subordinate formations 
to suspend all breakout preparations, Seydlitz again did not feel bound by 
this instruction and gave orders for their continuation.*! More than that: 


*4 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 218-19. 

25 Ibid. 219-20; also Zeitzler’s own acount (Stalingrad, 48 ff., BA-MA N 63/79), in which, 
however, recollections of different conferences on various dates are conflated. 

26 Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 210-11. According to later remarks by Sodenstern, an order 
was being prepared during that night at Army Gp. B HQ, guaranteeing Paulus freedom of action; 
however, in view of the diametrically opposed Fiihrer Order sent direct to AOK 6 on the morning 
of 24 Nov, it had not been dispatched. See letter from Sodenstern to Weichs, 13 Dec. 1950, 
BA-MA N 10/13, fos. 125 ff. 27 See also Morzik, Transportfleieger, 155. 

28 Kehrig, ‘Vor 40 Jahren’, 185. 

»° See Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 211; also Seydlitz, interview, 13 Mar. 1969, at MGFA, 
10 ff. %° Kehrig, Stalingrad, 207 ff., here 209-10. 

| Tbhid. 226. 
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on 25 November he submitted a memorandum drafted by his chief of staff 
Clausius, in which, pointing to the daily worsening ratio of strength between 
German and enemy formations, he demanded the immediate initiation of a 
breakthrough operation, regardless of any orders received from Army High 
Command. Seydlitz’s principal argument was the army’s supply position, es- 
pecially with regard to ammunition: the army would not be able to with- 
stand for more than a few days the Red Army’s full-scale offensive, which by 
then appeared a certainty. Seydlitz categorically disputed that the inevitable 
‘end of the army’ could be delayed by aerial provisioning for more than a 
short while. Supplies by air could not prevent the catastrophe, especially as 
there was not a single indication that the planned relief of the army could 
become effective within the approximately five days which it could just about 
survive in terms of supplies. In view of the imminent ‘total annihilation of 
200,000 servicemen and their entire material equipment’, the army had ‘no 
other choice’ but ‘to seize for itself the freedom of action denied it by the 
existing order’.*? 

However, neither Paulus nor Schmidt was able to endorse that conclusion, 
even though their assessment of the situation was not all that different from 
Seydlitz’s. Whether it was out of persistent irritation with the high-handedness 
of his corps commander, or momentary optimism over the seemingly smooth 
progress of Fourth Armoured Army’s relief preparations, or a disastrous sense 
of military obedience, or perhaps genuinely ‘rock-steady confidence’ in Hitler 
and his ‘lucky star’**—the chief of staff of Sixth Army glossed Seydlitz’s mem- 
orandum with a single, in historical retrospect monstrous, sentence: ‘We don’t 
have to rack the Fthrer’s brain for him, nor does General von Seydlitz have 
to rack that of the army commander.’** 

Yet it was neither Paulus nor Schmidt who provided the real counterpoint 
to Seydlitz, but a man who, in the full knowledge of his own towering op- 
erational authority, was only then—as Hitler’s ‘final resort’**—stepping into 
the focus of the crisis. On 20 November Hitler, rapidly realizing the danger 
developing on the southern sector, had appointed Field Marshal von Manstein 
commander of a newly created Army Group Don, under which he placed the 
Fourth Armoured Army and the Sixth Army, as well as the remains of the two 
Romanian armies (see the order of battle in Diagram VI.vii.1); the command 
staff of the new army group was to be provided by Manstein’s Eleventh Army 
command, which was moved to Army Group B from Vitebsk on the northern 
sector.*° Instructed by the Army High Command ‘to bring the enemy attacks to 
a standstill and recapture the positions previously occupied by us’,*” Manstein 
and his staff arrived at Starobelsk, the headquarters of Army Group B, on 
24 November, where he was briefed on the situation. Weichs then explained 
to him that he ‘regarded the situation of Sixth Army as hopeless and that he 


% Tbid. 564 ff. (doc. 15). 33 Asn. 5. 
4 Asn. 32 (here p. 567). 88 Hillgruber, ‘Sicht des kritischen Historikers’, 77. 
56 See KTB OKW ii/2. 993-4 (20 Nov. 1942). 37 Manstein, Lost Victories, 294. 
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continued to hold the view that it should break out’.** Manstein, however, did 
not agree. Instead, in a situation assessment sent to the Army High Command 
a few hours later, he pointed out that, while a breakthrough was ‘still possible 
and the safest way’, and holding on represented ‘an extreme risk’, he was never- 
theless against a breakthrough ‘while there is a prospect of adequate supplies, 
at least with armour-piercing ammunition and fuel. This is what matters.’*? 
(In point of fact the army group, arguing that Sixth Army stocks were ‘down to 
zero’, immediately demanded the provision of 400 tonnes of fuel and ammuni- 
tion a day, ‘dispensing with artillery ammunition and food’.*°) Moreover, the 
success of a relief operation aiming at the ‘restoration of the situation’ would 
largely depend on the feasibility of reinforcement over a prolonged period of 
time: ‘Even four weeks from now the arrival of further divisions will not be 
too late. Success may depend on the last division that is made available.’ Only 
if strong enemy pressure were to make the deployment of the new forces im- 
possible could a breakthrough by Sixth Army towards the south-west become 
necessary ‘as a last resort’. But he, Manstein, would request it ‘only in the most 
extreme case’.*! From the above it emerges that it was neither the operational 
situation of Sixth Army nor the question of the time needed for its relief which 
Manstein assessed quite differently from Weichs and the rest of the generals. 
What distinguished him from them was primarily his greater confidence in 
the feasibility of keeping the trapped army supplied and in its ability to hold 
out. How genuine that confidence was*” must remain an open question; it 
certainly was not soundly based. It appears that the field marshal, who had 
little interest in logistical problems, had based his situation assessment of 24 
November primarily on operational, rather than logistical, aspects.*? Although 
he got the chief quartermasters of Army Group B and of Sixth Army to brief 
him on the management of supplies,“ a first conversation with Richthofen on 
the prospects of supplies being flown in did not take place until 27 November, 
three days after the drafting of his first situation report.**> Manstein, on his 
own evidence, was not even precisely informed as to the total number of men 
trapped in the pocket.** 

In these circumstances it is tempting to interpret Manstein’s attitude as a 
psychological tactical move. No doubt the new commander of Army Group 
Don must have realized upon arrival in the southern sector that, given Hitler’s 
recent order, any further insistence on a breakout would be pointless and would 
merely exacerbate the conflict.*’ If the option of a breakout (covered by valid 

38 H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 4 (24 Nov. 1942), BA-MA RH 19/VI/35. 

%° Kehrig, Stalingrad, 564 (doc. 14). 

*° H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 5 (24 Nov. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. In this respect a correction is 
needed to Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 62. +! See n. 39. 


” This striking optimism of the field marshal and his Ia is confirmed also by his aide: see 
Stahlberg, Bounden Duty, 215. 


*} 'This impression is strengthened by Manstein’s own account (Lost Victories, 296-7). 

“ H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 6 (24 Nov. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. 

*© Tbid. 11 (27 Nov. 1942). *6 Manstein, Lost Victories, 296. 
47 See Manstein’s criticism of Paulus, ibid. 303. 
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orders) was to be saved at all, it may have seemed more sensible to dismiss 
it initially and to endorse Hitler’s proposed solution. To the extent that this 
would later prove to be impracticable, the chances would then improve of 
obtaining Hitler’s consent to a breakout as a ‘last resort’. 

Whatever motivation Manstein may have had for his assessment of the 
situation, its psychological effect was devastating. Not only did it mean the 
collapse of what a day earlier was still a united front of the generals against 
Hitler, but it endowed his operational stubbornness with an appearance of 
professional soundness. Small wonder, therefore, that, supported in his plans 
by the most respected operational authority of the day, Hitler again displayed 
signs of confidence**® and became even more intolerant of dissenting opin- 
ions than before. This was experienced by Richthofen when he tried to change 
Hitler’s mind,*’ just as it was by Zeitzler when, at the evening situation confer- 
ence on 24 November, he again broached the question of a breakout.*° Basing 
himself on Richthofen’s data, he tried once more to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of adequate provisioning by air; all he achieved, however, was that the 
commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, who was also present, began ‘to throw 
his weight about’ and went as far as to claim that the Luftwaffe was able—using 
all its machines and defying all weather conditions—to fly an average of 500 
tonnes a day into the pocket.*' 

Within a few days Manstein found himself obliged to revise his situation 
assessment substantially. This was occasioned by a number of impressions, 
and particularly—in all likelihood—those conveyed to him by Richthofen in 
a talk on 27 November. The Luftwaffe general had set out to him the rea- 
sons why he found himself unable to supply Sixth Army even with the mini- 
mum of 300 tonnes a day.*” Immediately before, Paulus, in a handwritten 
note addressed to Manheim, to which he had, significantly, attached Seydlitz’s 
above-mentioned memorandum, had assured the army group commander of 
his resolution to hold the fronts of the pocket at all costs; at the same time, 
pointing to his responsibility for the fate of some 300,000 men entrusted to 
him, he had again urgently asked for freedom of action ‘in the most extreme 
event’.** The commander of 9th AA Division, Pickert, dispatched from the 
pocket to army group HQ at Novocherkassk on the evening of 27 Novem- 
ber, presented much the same request to Manstein. On the following day the 
chief of staff of Army Group Don, Major-General Schulz, himself flew into 
the pocket to get an on-the-spot picture of the situation for himself and to 
explain the measures planned by the command. He too was confronted with 


* See KTB OKW ii/2. 1018 (25 Nov. 1942). * See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 253. 

°° See ibid. 237-8; Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 138 (24 Nov. 1942). 

5! Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 138; Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 63. Zeitzler later 
claimed that on that occasion he had, in the presence of Hitler, called Goring a liar and asked to 
be dismissed should the Reich Marshal be proved right with his prediction (Miller-Hillebrand’s 
record of 11 Apr. 1948 of a conversation with Zeitzler on the preceding day, BA-MA N 553/v. 42). 

52 On the problems involved and on actual transport performances see sect. VI.vil.2 at n. 105. 

53 Kehrig, Stalingrad, 569 (doc. 17). 
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requests for freedom of action, to render possible the option, in case of imme- 
diate danger, of withdrawing the northern front ‘to the north-west, roughly to 
a line central Stalingrad—Gorodishche-railway line, in order to free the forces 
necessary for the elimination of a deep enemy penetration’.** Manstein re- 
acted to the totality of these impressions in two ways. On the one hand, to 
Paulus he rejected any idea of a last-minute withdrawal. The idea ‘of trying to 
escape in a crisis arising in defence’ was impossible and would ‘in any event 
lead to the annihilation of the army’.** Simultaneously, however, he sent to 
the Army High Command a new detailed situation report on 28 November, 
in which he described a co-operation by Sixth Army in the relief offensive 
as ‘indispensable in all events’ by means of an attack in a south-westerly di- 
rection. More than that: in the event of the offensive failing to bring about a 
clear decision, resulting only in a limited link-up with Sixth Army at discrete 
locations, Manstein recommended a ‘systematic channelling of the army out 
of its encirclement . . . with the objective of achieving an operational structure 
of forces along a general line Yashkul—Kotelnikovo—Don—Chir—Usimko’. The 
resulting abandonment of Stalingrad would, of course, represent ‘a serious 
moral sacrifice’, but counterbalancing this was the uselessness of the Volga as 
a transport route owing to the winter, and the fact that ‘in return [he would] 
gain what matters most—the preservation of the combat strength of an army 
and hence the initiative vis-a-vis the enemy’.*° 

Hitler’s answer was a long time coming. When it eventually arrived on 3 
December—after emphatic reminders to Army High Command—it was ob- 
vious that Hitler was anxious to avoid a direct conflict with Manstein on the 
question of a later (and then possibly necessary) abandonment of the Volga 
front. He approved Manstein’s new assessment of the situation in general and 
dealt in detail with only a few points; it was implicitly clear that Hitler ini- 
tially had high hopes of an overwhelming success of the relief offensive.*’ To 
conclude, as Manstein claimed to have done, that the Fuhrer had shared the 
army group’s view that Sixth Army could ‘not be left at Stalingrad for any 
length of time’,** may be possible in purely formal terms, but seems a rather 
bold claim—especially since only a few days previously Hitler had unequivo- 
cally told the new commander of Army Group Don that ‘whatever means are 
available should be used to try to hold Stalingrad’, as an abandonment of the 
city would mean ‘the forfeiture of the most important success of this year’s 
offensive’.*? 

The events of the final third of November 1942 provided an instructive 
picture of the internal state of Germany’s top military leadership at the be- 
ginning of the second half of the war. More dramatically than ever before, it 


‘4 H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 23 (28 Nov. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. 

55 Kehrig, Stalingrad, 571 (doc. 20). °° Ibid. 574 and 575 (doc. 22). 

57 Tbid. 577 (doc. 23). 58 Manstein, Lost Victories, 321. 

5° Chef GenStdH to GFM v. Manstein, 26 Nov. 1942, re Beurteilung der Lage durch Hitler, 
Kehrig, Stalingrad, 570 (doc. 18). 
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became obvious to what extent decisions, not only on fundamental strategic 
issues but on detailed operational questions, had become Hitler’s personal 
monopoly. In this scenario the Army High Command was functioning as no 
more than the executive arm of ‘the Fihrer’s will’, the Chief of the General 
Staff no longer appeared as a serious adviser to the supreme commander, but 
as an irritating nagger, and individual army group and army commanders in 
the field were simply—in Richthofen’s drastic but apposite phrase—‘highly 
paid NCOs’.° Such a distribution of roles was all the more disastrous as 
Hitler’s style of decision-making—with all due acknowledgement of his tal- 
ents in certain respects—was essentially unprofessional because of its intuitive 
nature. No matter how carefully the numerous relevant factors needed for a 
sound situation assessment were weighed up by army and Luftwaffe staffs, they 
played no more than a subordinate role in top-level decision-making. In line 
with his temperament and personality, and hopelessly overtaxed by a steadily 
growing mountain of problems, Hitler, as in the previous winter, used indivi- 
dual data, reports, or lessons not as elements in a systematic overall analysis, 
but as movable counters to justify a decision taken on the basis of only a few 
data.°' In the present situation the most important of these was the presumed 
need to hold on to Stalingrad or the Volga front, since otherwise—as Hitler 
rightly feared—one of the main objectives of the entire summer campaign, 
the severance of Russia from the Caucasian raw-material sources, might be 
irrevocably lost.°? 

The perhaps unavoidable consequence of Hitler’s decision-making mono- 
poly was the diminution of a sense of responsibility among the military pro- 
fessionals. Ten years after the Nazi ‘seizure of power’ Hitler—this was again 
demonstrated after the events of 19 November—had become for many officers 
(and not only Nazi sympathizers) in high and top-level posts the ultimate law, 
not only hierarchically but also morally. The most striking example of this 
was provided by Field Marshal von Manstein (anything but a ‘believer in the 
Fuhrer’) when, in reply to Paulus’s letter of 26 November, he urged him with 
these words to hold out in the pocket in accordance with the Fuhrer Order 
of 24 November: ‘The Fthrer’s order relieves you of all responsibility other 
than the most appropriate and resolute execution of the Fuhrer’s order. What 
happens when, in execution of the Fiihrer’s order, the army has fired off its 
last bullet—for that you are not responsible!’® 

This outspoken and—as Paulus’s subsequent behaviour showed—successful 
call for the narrowing down of military responsibility to simple obedience was 
not an isolated instance in connection with the events at Stalingrad. The 
above-quoted comment of the Sixth Army chief of staff on Seydlitz’s coura- 
geous memorandum—that there was no need for anyone to rack the Fthrer’s 


°° Richthofen, diary, 25 Nov. 1942, BA-MA N 671/9. 

*! That Hitler’s decision-making style was basically similar at the strategic level as well is shown 
by the observations in sect. I.11.1(d). @ Asn. 59. 

°} Kehrig, Stalingrad, 572 (doc. 20). 
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brain for him®*—was imbued with a very similar spirit. And the slogan given 
out by Schmidt for the trapped army—‘Just hold out, the Fthrer’ll get us 
out’—testifies, through its considerable effect on the troops’ morale,®* to the 
power which the Fthrer myth still exercised over servicemen of all ranks even 
in exceptional life-and-death situations. It is a strange irony of history that it 
was left to an SS officer, Colonel-General of the Waffen-SS Paul Hausser, to 
demonstrate successfully in the battle for Kharkov, two weeks after the loss of 
Stalingrad, that military responsibility could also be found in disobedience.®’ 


2.‘ WINTERGEWITTER’, ‘DONNERSCHLAG’, 
AND ‘LESSER SATURN’ 


(See Map VI.vi1.1) 


Within the limits set by Hitler’s fundamental decision, the only hope, albeit 
slight from the outset, of saving the bulk of Sixth Army hinged on the speed 
and the striking power of the relief offensive then being planned under the 
code-name ‘Wintergewitter’ [Winter Storm]. That both these prerequisites 
could scarcely be expected to be present simultaneously was already implied 
in Manstein’s extensive situation report of 28 November, in which he consi- 
dered two distinct plans of operations in terms of timing and forces involved. 
Accordingly, the army group intended, if possible, first to await the assembly 
of the forces already promised by the Army High Command,*® and only then 
to advance with the LVII Armoured Corps Group from the Kotelnikovskiy 
area, east of the Don, and with a further assault group (‘if possible under the 
command of XXX Corps’) from the middle part of the Chir in the direction 
of Kalach and northwards. This option aimed at the restoration of the over- 
all situation, but would not be feasible before 9 December; its prerequisite, 
admittedly, was that the tactical and supply situation of Sixth Army would 
enable it to wait until then and that the two offensive groups could be assigned 
further forces, to render possible ‘a decisive breakthrough while covering the 
eastern or northern flank’.®? If, as Manstein assumed, developments inside the 
pocket were to make earlier action necessary, then only the LVII Armoured 
Corps Group should launch an attack ‘at the earliest possible time’, i.e. about 
3 December, in the direction of Karpovka—Marinovka, to ensure at least a 
temporary replenishment of Sixth Army stocks. In Manstein’s opinion, how- 
ever, both variants urgently required the co-operation of Sixth Army by way 
of an attack in a south-westerly direction. Also, the success of Wintergewit- 
ter would in either case depend on ‘the enemy spending his armoured forces, 


*+ Tbid. 567 (doc. 15). °° See ibid. 277. 
°° That this was no longer the case among the German civilian population is shown by Kershaw, 
Hitler Myth, 191. ff. °7 See Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 115 ff. 


*§ Altogether Manstein had been promised 12 divisions by 1 Dec. (4 armd. divs., 4 inf. divs., 
3 Luftwaffe field divs., and 1 mtn. div.), the bulk of which should have arrived by 11 Dec.: see 
Kehrig, Stalingrad, 308. © Tbid. 574 (doc. 22). 
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which represent the main element of his striking power, in his attack on Sixth 
Army’—for which reason it was indispensable to ensure adequate supplies of 
armour-piercing ammunition and fuel for Sixth Army.”” 

Manstein’s suspicion that he would have to content himself with the lesser 
of the proposed options and would be unable to achieve a ‘decisive break- 
through’, as well as his cautious plea for the abandonment, in that event, of 
the Stalingrad area’'—not so long before declared with a stroke of the pen 
to be a ‘fortress’— suggest that the army group commander, in contrast to 
Hitler,’”? had from the very outset scarcely expected this operation to restore 
the status quo ante. Moreover, Manstein was beginning to doubt whether the 
attack from the Kotelnikovskiy area over some 120 kilometres would develop 
enough momentum in the event of stiffening enemy opposition to achieve the 
annihilation of the enemy formations facing the Sixth Army’s southern and 
south-western fronts. In his ‘Directive No. 1’ for Operation Wintergewitter, 
issued on 1 December, the field marshal therefore envisaged, along with the 
thrust of Fourth Armoured Army, a simultaneous attack, according to the de- 
velopment of the enemy situation prior to the scheduled opening of the attack 
on 28 November, from the bridgehead at Verkhne-Chirskiy ‘or else—with a 
surprise forward move of the armoured division into the bridgehead—only 
from that bridgehead’. In addition, as already envisaged in the situation re- 
port of 28 November, further lesser forces were to advance west of the Don 
to Kalach, in order to cover the army’s advance, cut off the enemy’s supplies, 
and open the Don crossing to Sixth Army, which would initially push through 
in the general direction of the Donskaya T'saritsa and then wheel towards 
Kalach.” 

When Manstein arrived at Hoth’s HQ to discuss the plans of operation on 
2 December, he discovered that the commander of Fourth Armoured Army 
firmly rejected his intention to mount the relief offensive with a possible point 
of main effort from the Don—Chir bridgehead, which was only some 50 kilo- 
metres from Sixth Army’s western front; pointing to the nature of the terrain, 
the enemy’s position, and the stationing of the German forces, he pleaded 
instead for a thrust from Kotelnikovskiy, over more than twice the distance.”* 
Manstein yielded to Hoth’s misgivings and set his alternative plan aside. On 
the very next day Fourth Armoured Army HQ had worked out its own pro- 
posal for the operation, which was in essence approved by army group a little 
later. This provided for Hoth’s Fourth Armoured Army to advance with the 
bulk of its forces (i.e. LVII Armoured Corps with 6th and 23rd Armoured 


70 Tbid. ™ Tbid. 575. 

7” On 16 Nov. Hitler once more decided ‘that what matters now is that contact with Sixth Army 
is established and that Stalingrad is held at all costs’. All measures were to be aimed towards that 
objective: H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 11 (6 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. 

7 Kehrig, Stalingrad. 578 (doc. 24); see also Manstein, Lost Victories, 323. 

™ Pz. AOK 4/Ia, chief of staff’s entries in KTB, 2 Dec, 1942, annexe 14 (‘Notiz zur Besprechung 
mit OB Heeresgruppe Don, GFM v. Manstein’ [Minute for conference with GOC Army Group 
Don, FM von Manstein]), BA-MA RH 21-4/71; see also Kehrig, Stalingrad, 313 ff. 
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Divisions, as well as the Romanian 5th and gth Cavalry Divisions), supported 
by IV Air Corps with all available means, east of the Don to both sides of 
the line Pimen—Chernyy—Zhutov station—Kapkinka—Soleniy against the Kar- 
povka sector at and north-west of Plantator. While cover of the eastern flank 
would be the task of the two subordinated Romanian cavalry divisions, the ar- 
moured army’s advance on the western bank of the Don would be covered by 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps (11th Armoured Division, 7th Luftwaffe Field 
Division, 336th Infantry Division). Once it had crossed the high ground north 
of the Aksay—Esaulovskiy sector, the corps would mount its attack south-west 
of Rychkov in a north-easterly direction, in order to open the river crossing 
at Kalach to Sixth Army. Immediately upon the establishment of a first link- 
up, prepared supply convoys were to be channelled through to the relieved 
formations.”° 

By the beginning of December the number of attacking formations ear- 
marked for Wintergewitter was already below that strength ‘of the order of 
magnitude of an army’ which Manstein, on assuming his command a mere 
ten days previously, had considered necessary for clearing up the situation;’° 
however, the next few days brought a further deterioration in the ratio of 
strength which had been a condition of the offensive. By 3 December—the day 
that Fourth Armoured Army submitted its operations proposal—heavy Soviet 
pinning-down attacks on the Chir front at Surovikino brought into question 
the feasibility of withdrawing 336th Infantry Division and 7th Luftwaffe Field 
Division from the Romanian Third Army and moving them to XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps in time. The latter’s participation in the operation, therefore, 
could no longer be regarded as certain.”’ Simultaneously, realization was dawn- 
ing that it would be impossible to keep to the envisaged date for the launch 
of the attack (8 December), as some of the formations in process of being 
transferred—apart from army troops, these were mainly the supply detach- 
ments of the armoured divisions—would not arrive on schedule.”* A few days 
before the opening of the attack there were also problems about the intended 
participation of the two Romanian cavalry divisions, as their separation from 
the Romanian Fourth Army would weaken that army excessively—a prospect 
to which Marshal Antonescu, after the destruction of his best divisions, natu- 
rally reacted with particular touchiness.”° 

Just as disquieting as the fragility of the German forces was the continual 
strengthening of the enemy formations facing Sixth Army and Army Group 
Don. In his situation report of 28 November Manstein had estimated their 
number at 97 divisions and brigades, and allowed for the possible arrival of a 
further 46 large formations. On 9 December, however, three days before the 


75 H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, go-1 (6 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. The draft, with insignificant 
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date for Wintergewitter (which had in the meantime been postponed), the army 
group was facing no fewer than 185 enemy formations. In Manstein’s opinion 
the enemy had succeeded in replacing his heavy losses of armour and in im- 
proving the efficacy of his artillery, while the attacking strength of his infantry 
continued to be assessed as ‘still slight’ .*° In view of this situation Manstein had 
no doubt—as he emphasized in a new situation report of the same day—that 
the enemy regarded the area of Army Group Don as ‘the point of main effort 
of his overall operation’: ‘No matter how the situation with regard to Sixth 
Army develops in the near future, a continuous provision of forces for Army 
Group Don will remain a necessity. What matters is that the rate of provision is 
increased by every means possible. At the present rate we shall always remain 
at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the Russians.’*! A week before, Abteilung Fremde 
Heere Ost had come to the conclusion that the enemy had recognized the op- 
erational intention of the planned German relief offensive and was therefore 
endeavouring to reinforce the area north of Kotelnikovskiy;* the identified 
transfer of the Soviet XIII and IV Mechanized Corps into the Aksay region, 
or in front of the Don—Chir bridgehead, confirmed this assumption. If, in spite 
of the steadily deteriorating starting conditions in the envisaged area of attack, 
Manstein’s and Hoth’s staffs persevered with their original plans of opera- 
tions, it was because the situation in the Don—Chir triangle had become much 
more critical since the early days of December. Following a first breakthrough 
by Soviet tanks in the area of 7th Luftwaffe Field Division on 7 December, 
the Rychkov bridgehead itself looked increasingly threatened, to such a de- 
gree that for a time army group command, attaching crucial importance to 
the holding of the bridgehead in connection with the relief of Sixth Army,*? 
considered employing LVII Armoured Corps in support of the formations on 
the Don-Chir sector, regardless of the preparations for Wintergewitter.** This 
did not, in fact, happen and the relief offensive of Fourth Armoured Army was 
able to begin according to schedule—but only at the price of doing without, at 
least for the moment, the formations of XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, badly 
worn as they were after the previous ten days’ continuous heavy fighting.** In 
consequence, there were only two divisions to deal that liberating blow, in the 
early morning of 12 December, on which so many hopes were pinned—the 6th 
Armoured Division brought in from France and superbly equipped in terms 
of men and material, and the battered 23rd Armoured Division, classified as 
only ‘conditionally suitable’ for offensive tasks. Disregarding the two (not very 
battle-worthy) Romanian cavalry divisions employed in flank cover, all the 


8° H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB 116 (9 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. 

*! Kehrig, Stalingrad, 586 (doc. 27). At this situation conference Manstein also once more 
discussed the question whether, following the establishment of contact, Sixth Army was to be led 
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other 12 formations originally promised were either tied down by fighting on 
the Don—Chir sector (11th Armoured Division, 336th Infantry Division, 7th 
Luftwaffe Field Division), or still in transit (304th and 306th Infantry Divi- 
sions, 8th Luftwaffe Field Division), or else had been withdrawn and switched 
elsewhere (3rd Mountain Division and 17th Armoured Division). The envis- 
aged air support could likewise not be provided on a full scale. On 9g December 
Air Fleet 4 command issued an ‘Order for the conduct of operations by Air 
Fleet 4 for the annihilation of the enemy at Stalingrad’; this envisaged that, 
as soon as Fourth Armoured Army (LVII Armoured Corps) moved off, IV 
Air Corps would send into action ‘all available forces’, i.e. a total of 179 ma- 
chines (strength on 10 December 1942, not counting reconnaissance aircraft), 
in order to ensure a rapid advance of the armoured divisions in the direction of 
the high ground near Zety and Verkhne-Tsaritsynskiy. As soon as XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps moved off, the main weight of Luftwaffe operations would 
be switched to the area of the Chir bridgehead, which was to be protected by 
VIII Air Corps.** From the outset the forces available were barely adequate 
for effective air support—yet one day before the opening of the attack they 
were further weakened by an order (countermanded on 13 December) for 
the transfer of two Geschwader (77th Stuka Geschwader and 27th Bomber 
Geschwader) to the Italian Eighth Army front. The relief offensive, there- 
fore, could be supported in its initial phase only by two-thirds of the forces 
originally envisaged. Additional problems arose from a lack of harmonization 
between the staffs of Army Group Don and Air Fleet 4, resulting in the latter 
being notified too late of the time of the opening of the attack, so that it was 
unable to assemble its formations still engaged on the Don and Chir in time 
for operations on the sector of Fourth Armoured Army.*’ 

All the above factors combined to make Operation Wintergewitter an enter- 
prise doomed to failure from the outset, something ‘more like a demonstration 
that all had been done to fight the trapped army free’.*® Nevertheless, it seems 
that on g December Manstein still believed himself able to execute the attack 
within five or six days. Hitler too showed himself ‘very confident’, declaring 
the ‘first phase of the great Russian winter offensive’ to be concluded without 
producing ‘decisive successes’, and again voiced his determination to regain 
‘the old position on the Don’.*? His optimism, however, was not of long dura- 
tion. During the first three days the advance of LVII Armoured Corps went 
more or less according to plan.°° On the morning of 13 December 6th Ar- 
moured Division succeeded in establishing a weak bridgehead at Zalivskiy 


86 Kehrig, Stalingrad, 586 ff. (doc. 28). For this purpose, IV Air Corps was assigned Stuka 
Geschwader 77 and 2, Ground-attack Geschwader 1, Destroyer Geschwader 1, and a fully re- 
plenished fighter Gruppe II/JG 52; VIII Air Corps, which at the same time was responsible for 
supplying Stalingrad from the air, received Bomber Geschwader 51 and 55, as well as the Gruppen 
1/KG roo and II/KG 27. 87 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 329-30. 

88 Thus poignantly Kehrig, ‘Vor 40 Jahren’, 187. 
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on the northern bank of the Aksay and by the afternoon stood in Verkhne- 
Kumskiy, where, on the following day, it held its ground against Soviet tank 
attacks. The 23rd Armoured Division, operating further east, likewise reached 
the Aksay on 14 December and gained a further bridgehead at Kruglyakov. 
Although it managed to score a few more successes on the following day, 
some very costly fighting in the area of 6th Armoured Division, leading to 
the (temporary) abandonment of Verkhne-Kumskiy,’' showed that the enemy 
was being substantially reinforced north of the Aksay and would try to throw 
the attacker back across the river. ‘Prospects of Sixth Army are diminishing 
all the time,’ Richthofen noted in his diary on 15 December,”* and Manstein, 
in a teletype message to the Chief of the Army General Staff that same day, 
made it clear beyond any doubt that he ‘no longer saw any reasonable prospect 
of Fourth Armoured Army’s breakthrough operation succeeding’, unless 16th 
Infantry Division and 306th Division were dispatched to it instantly.’ 

Three days earlier Manstein, with Zeitzler’s aid, had wrested from Hitler the 
release of 17th Armoured Division.** The background to his success was the 
dramatic exacerbation of the situation in the area of operations of XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps, where the bridgehead at Verkhne-Chirskiy was eliminated 
on 13 December and Rychkov was lost; only the bridge itself was held until 
the following day. Regardless of all efforts to regain the Don crossing, it was 
clear by then that any hopes of Sixth Army being relieved rested solely upon 
the advance of LVII Armoured Corps. 

But were any such hopes left at all? When on 16 December the 27th and 
51st bomber Geschwader were temporarily withdrawn from Air Fleet 4, 
Richthofen for one was convinced that this further weakening of its attack- 
ing strength meant no less than ‘the writing off of Sixth Army and its murder’, 
even though Jeschonnek, ‘making silly excuses’, refused to accept this.°* In 
this situation even the longed-for intervention of 17th Armoured Division on 
the following day, despite some local successes, was unable to turn the situ- 
ation around, the less so as two new Soviet rifle divisions and one mechanized 
Guards corps had arrived on the Myshkova.”° Because of such reinforcements 
the breakthrough to that river, emphatically demanded by Hoth, succeeded 
only in the course of 19 December, when 17th Armoured Division established 
a bridgehead at Nizhne-Kumskiy and 6th Armoured Division took Vasilevka. 


°! The locality was not retaken until 19 Dec. 

°? Richthofen, diary, 15 Dec. 1942, quoted according to Plocher et al., Der Feldzug im Osten 
1941-1945, bk. 4, MGFA, Studie Lw-4/15, 369. 

°> Quoted according to Kehrig, Stalingrad, 596 (Doc. 31). On 12 Dec. Hitler, in agreement 
with Zeitzler, resolutely rejected Manstein’s request for the release of 16th Inf. Div. (mot.), as 
otherwise the Romanian front would collapse; see Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 77 and gt (12 Dec. 
1942). 

°* 'The extant shorthand record of the midday situation of 12 Dec. shows how difficult the 
decision was for Hitler; see Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, here esp. 77 ff., 81 ff., 99-102. See also 
KTB ORW ii/2. 1127-8 (13 Dec. 1942); according to it, Hitler even considered ‘pulling the First 
Armoured Army back from the Caucasus in view of the situation at Army Group Don’. 

°5 Richthofen, diary, 16 Dec. 1942 (as n. 92), 370. °6 Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 15. 
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With these operations the strength of LVII Armoured Corps was finally ex- 
hausted. On 20 December Fourth Armoured Army command itself realized 
that, in the given circumstances, it might just be possible to reach Yeriko- 
Krepinskaya, but not to advance any further north.®’ Over the next two days 
even this assumption proved over-optimistic. Strong Soviet counter-attacks, 
especially in the area of the Vasilevka bridgehead, finally brought the German 
offensive to a halt. The armoured army, moreover, owing to increasing enemy 
pressure on its right flank, covered only by weak Romanian troops, found itself 
increasingly forced on to the defensive. 

With the bogging down of LVII Armoured Corps, if not before, the question 
of whether and when Sixth Army should break out finally moved into the 
spotlight of considerations at army group HQ. Three aspects were calling for 
extreme haste: the daily deteriorating logistical and tactical position of the 
Sixth Army, owing to inadequate supplies by air and continuous fighting on 
the fronts of the pocket, the simultaneous consolidation of the encirclement 
front at the southern sector of the pocket, and the marked deterioration of the 
general situation on the remaining sectors of the front, especially on that of 
the Hollidt Group and the Italian Eighth Army,’* which raised the question of 
how long the armoured formations of LVII Armoured Corps would remain 
available for the continuation of Wintergewitter.°? On 18 December the army 
group command therefore drafted a directive for the total breakout of Sixth 
Army (code-name ‘Donnerschlag’ [Thunderclap]). Accordingly, ‘as soon as 
the supply situation makes this at all possible’, the army was to break through 
to both sides of Buzinovkain the direction of the Donskaya Tsaritsa, in order to 
establish contact with LVII Armoured Corps on the Yerik—Myshkova sector. 
In view of the necessary input of strength for this operation, the army was 
to execute evasive movements on the remaining fronts of the pocket, while 
retaining the necessary freedom of movement.'*® If Manstein did not pass on 
this order to Sixth Army command, it was presumably because, with Zeitzler’s 
support, he had hoped to obtain Hitler’s basic consent that same day. But that 
was a vain hope. Seconded by Goring, who described the supply situation in 
the pocket as ‘not too bad at all’ and once more guaranteed to maintain it by 
means of the Luftwaffe, Hitler again rejected any withdrawal of Sixth Army.'%' 
His decision, as before, was probably due less to operational considerations 
than to his deep-rooted fear of retreats of any kind. The fact that in the case of 
Stalingrad the very symbol of German victory was in danger of being lost,'°” 
together with the enormous sacrifices which holding on to the city had already 
cost, merely intensified Hitler’s deep aversion to any kind of yielding. At a 
situation conference on 12 December, which survives in a shorthand record, he 


°” Kehrig, Stalingrad, 368. °8 See sect. VI.vii.2 at n. 138 below. 
°° In his situation evaluation on 20 Dec. Manstein drew attention to this aspect: see Kehrig, 
Stalingrad, 600 (doc. 37). 100 Tbid. 597 (doc. 33). 


'0! Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 140-1 (18 Dec. 1942); see also Manstein, Lost Victories, 
332-3. 102 See Hitler, Monologe, 392 (6 Sept. 1942). 
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had—without encountering opposition from his military advisers—explained 
his attitude as follows: 


The Fiihrer: | have, on the whole, considered one thing, Zeitzler. We must not give 
it up now under any circumstances. We won't win it back again. We know what that 
means. Nor can I mount any surprise operation. This time we were unfortunately too 
late. Things would have been quicker if we hadn’t hung about Voronezh so long. There 
one might perhaps have slipped through at the first assault. But to imagine that one 
can do it a second time, if one goes back and the material is left lying, that’s ridiculous. 
They can’t take everything with them. The horses are weary, they have no draught 
power left. I cannot feed one horse with another. If these were Russians, I’d say: one 
Russian will eat another. But I cannot let one nag eat another. That’s no good, that’s 
lost therefore. Nor can one say: things will be different in two days’ time, give me a 
helping of oats. In two days the horses won’t be any better. What isn’t brought out by 
motor will be left behind. There are so many heavy artillery mortars inside, all that is 
lost. 

Zeitzler: We have a vast amount of army artillery inside. 

The Fiihrer: We can’t possibly replace the stuff we have inside. If we give that up, 
we surrender the whole meaning of this campaign. To imagine that I shall come here 
another time is madness. Now, in winter, we can construct a blocking position with 
those forces. The other side has the possibility of moving transports up on his railway. 
When the ice breaks, he has the Volga available to him and can use it for transports. He 
knows what depends on it. We are not coming back here a second time. That is why we 
must not leave here. Besides, too much blood has been shed for that.'°? 


In view of this attitude, once more confirmed on 18 December, on the fol- 
lowing day Manstein expressly pointed out to the Chief of the Army General 
Staff that developments at Army Groups Don and B no longer held out the 
prospect of Sixth Army being relieved ‘in the foreseeable future’ and that a 
satisfactory provisioning by air and hence the preservation of the army in the 
‘fortress area’ were likewise impossible. Its breakout towards the south-west 
with a step-by-step abandonment of the northern sectors of the front was thus 
‘the last chance of preserving at least the bulk of the army’s men and of its still 
mobile weapons’.'** On the evening of the same day an army group order went 
out to Sixth Army command which, in a manner of speaking, passed the buck 
to the army command on the breakout issue. The army was in fact ordered 
to mount an attack as soon as possible against (and, if necessary, across) the 
Donskaya Tsaritsa within the framework of Wintergewitter: in other words, 
while maintaining the existing fronts of the pocket, it was to try to establish 
contact with LVIT Armoured Corps. At the same time, the army command was 
given a hint concerning the option of a collective breakout (‘Donnerschlag’), 
an option still vetoed by Hitler, as a solution which developments might soon 


13 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 84 (12 Dec. 1942). 

104 At the same time Manstein requested forces to be withdrawn from the Caucasus ‘at all costs’ 
and as rapidly as possible: see Kehrig, Stalingrad, 598 (doc. 35); also the situation evaluation of 
the GOC A.Gp. Don of 20 Dec. 1942, ibid. 599-600 (doc. 37). 
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105 Paulus 


make inevitable and for which the army should therefore prepare. 
and Schmidt quite correctly realized that these were two distinct and mutually 
incompatible operational options, the first of which demanded a further con- 
solidation of the pocket fronts, while the second called for their progressive 
abandonment.'® 

Regardless of such uncertainties in the pattern of operational orders, the 
question which arises in historical retrospect is whether the intentions of Army 
Group Don command regarding a breakout by Sixth Army were still in the 
realm of reality. Did the army’s tactical and logistical situation at the climax of 
the relief offensive by LVII Armoured Corps—as Manstein still believed even 
after the war'®’—hold out any prospect of success for any kind of breakout by 
Sixth Army? As for the question of supplies, the key problem of the trapped 
army, it is obvious that even during the first month after its encirclement it 
could not be provisioned with anything like the quantity of foodstuffs, fuel, 
weapons, ammunition, and other items which would have been necessary for 
the maintenance of the fighting strength of the formations (see Table VI.vu.1). 
Indeed, nothing else could have been expected from the outset, considering 
that the volume of 350 tonnes, promised by the Luftwaffe General Staff af- 
ter the conference at G6ring’s HQ on the evening of 23 November,'®® fell far 
short of the requirement of 500 or 600 tonnes demanded by Army Group 
B and Sixth Army command. But even the prerequisites to enable supply of 
the minimum quantities guaranteed by Goring were lacking. Even though, 
at the order of the quartermaster-general, all JU-52 transport machines had 
been withdrawn from all agencies, staffs, and training establishments, and even 
though recourse was had to other types as well, notably JU-90 and FW-200, 
refurbished He-111, and JU-86 (training aircraft), scarcely suitable for supply 
purposes, the bomber and transport formations assembled in the area of Air 
Fleet 4 at the beginning of December totalled ‘only’ some 500 machines.'®’ 
Assuming average operational readiness of 30—5 per cent, that number could, 
in theory, have been sufficient to achieve the transport performance necessary; 
in fact, however, they were faced with a multitude of almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties.''® Richthofen’s air fleet, for instance, in addition to provisioning Sixth 
Army, had to discharge its task—a growing one as the situation deteriorated— 
of providing tactical support for Army Groups Don and B. In addition, in the 
territories newly occupied by the Wehrmacht in 1942 the ground organization 


105 See ibid. 599 (doc. 36). 

‘06 'This problem is suppressed in Manstein’s memoirs (Lost Victories, 338); cf. Schmidt, Kri- 
tische Bemerkungen (1957), Kritische Bemerkungen II (1960), BA-MA N 601/v. 1, fos. 2 ff., 
113 ff.; also Manstein’s comment on Gen. Arthur Schmidt’s records (Aug. 1966), BA-MA N 
6o1/v. 2, fos. 14 ff. 

107 See Manstein, Lost Victories, 338; this view is shared by other authors, e.g. Werth, Russia at 


War, 456. 108 See sect. VI.vil.1 at n. 20. 
109 See Morzik, Transportflieger, 155-6, which also gives a detailed list of the formations par- 
ticipating. 


110 On details of the problems associated with the organization of air transport—problems here 
merely adumbrated—see ibid. 156 ff.’; Fischer, ‘Luftversorgung Stalingrads’, 44 ff. 
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TABLE VI.vu.1. Aerial Supplies for Sixth Army 
at Stalingrad, 23 November 1942-3 February 1943 


Date Total Supplies Wounded Date Total Supplies Wounded 


aircraft. §$—————————. airlifted aircraft, §$<—————————_ airlifted 
employed Ammu- Fuel Food Other out employed Ammu- Fuel Food Other out 
nition (m.*) (t.) (t.) nition (m.*) (t.)  (t.) 
(t.) (t.) 
23.11 29 59 30.12 118 3 vig go 980 
24.11 20 41 31.12 146 11 64 125 982 
25.11 31. «+10 44 1.01 Ql 27 48 10 3 863 
26.11 27 14 4I 2.01 
27.11 12 24 301 87 4 3. 45 2 554 
28.11 39 30 31 14 4.01 143 39-165 1,220 
29.11 34 «16 26 5.01 60 4 4 120 613 
30.11 62 38 68 6.01 35 40 196 
1.12 56 32 52 7.01 52 4 8 80 480 
2.12 28 24 12 8.01 43 2.5 18 40 308 
3.12 34 20 35 2 2 9.01 97 7 40 102 9 864 
4.12 63 40 47 20 4 1.0L T41 43 42 113 942 
5.12 28 40 18 11.01 75 4 33 gI 460 
6.12 43 30 23 2 3 12.01 35 =«+iXIl 16 35 2 10 
7.12 129 72 83 10 13.01 94. <——— 148 ———> 
8.12 96 80 50 7 14.01 72 30.5 56 32 «O«S 
9.12 9 10 10 6,441" 15-01 61 31 25 48 2 
10.12 63. 52 21 6 469: 16.01 6 <—— 68.5 ——> 
11.12 127 105 39 19 2 449 17.01 15 <—— 52.9 ——> 
12.12 53 85 23 8 196 18.01 2 <—— 24.1 ——_>» 
13.12 54 36 34 12 I 531 19.01 13 <x—— 60.8 ——> 
14.12 69 25 = 75 5 5 233 200% 34 0-5 14 77 130 
15.12 44. 24 62.5 4.5 549 21.01 34 19 25 
16.12 92 22 100.5 24 612 22.01 32 
17.12 36 2 47 21 461 23-01 78  <—— 80.4 ——> 
18.12 31 205° 0 40.5 284 24.01 9 é=—— =, 42.4. —_ 
19.12 147 3 30 225 1,007 25.01 21 x«—— 13.0 ——_+ 
20.12 I4I 14 32 156 1,211 26.01 52 <——_ 46.3 ——> 
21.12 11g 36 30 128 857 27-01 124 <——— 103.4 ———> 
22.12 32° 637 22.5 13 204 28.01 87 <—— 83.1 ——> 
23.12 80 29 86 24. 5 361 29-01 108 4 I 99 «i165 
24.12 30.01 130 <—— 128.0 ——> 
25.12 31.01 89  <—— 118.0 ——> 
26.12 41 2 I 66 250 1.02 89  <—— 73.9 ——> 
27.12 65 8 71 I 580 2.02 82 <—— _ 098.0 ——> 
28.12 56 I 2 104 I 500 3.02 10 <——— 7.0 ——_> 
29.12 86 2 62 62 5 830 


* Total 20 Nov.-g Dec. 
Source: Kehrig, Stalingrad, 670. 


necessary for air operations was still in a state of being developed—from the 
construction of suitable winter-proof airfields to maintenance and repair facili- 
ties, meteorological services, and flight control.'!! Air supplies for the encircled 
army were also extensively disrupted almost daily by Soviet aircraft and anti- 


‘11 See Heinemann, VorausmaBnahmen auf dem Gebiet der Bodenorganisation, BA-MA Lw 
107/92. 
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aircraft formations, by enemy fighter attacks on transport machines operating 
without adequate fighter cover, by bombing raids on runways and landing 
fields, and by artillery and mortar fire during the loading and unloading of 
the German machines.''? A further factor was the excessive nervous strain on 
aircrews hurriedly scraped together and often ill prepared for the difficulties of 
their missions. Another major problem was the unfavourable and changeable 
weather conditions: heavy cloud, dense fog, icing, and snow storms time and 
again impaired performance. Finally, difficulties of an entirely different nature 
arose from the precipitate build-up of a complex command organization, com- 
prising numerous army groups, army, and Luftwaffe agencies, which needed 
some time to achieve smooth functioning,'!? and from persistent difficulties 
in the rail transport of consumption items (including aviation spirit) to the 
forward airfields. Delays, storage problems, and planning mistakes repeatedly 
resulted in Sixth Army not only receiving too little of what it urgently needed, 
but also too much of what was superfluous.''* 

The fact that, because of these difficulties, it was quite impossible to accom- 
plish the minimum transport performance, especially with regard to supplies 
of ammunition, fuel, and food, inevitably resulted in a progressive decline 
of Sixth Army’s ability to fight and to survive. In the initial phase after en- 
circlement current supply requirements, channelled through the army’s chief 
quartermaster, stationed at Morozovsk outside the pocket, were based not 
only on the actual needs of the troops, but also on their needs during the (then 
imminent) breakthrough operations. For that reason the army command first 
of all concentrated on supplies of motor fuel and ammunition. There was a 
particular lack of armour-piercing anti-aircraft and artillery ammunition. Al- 
though the army command had requested delivery of some 200 tonnes per day, 
actual supplies of ammunition up to 2 December did not amount to more than 
an average of 16.4 tonnes a day; over the next ten days they rose to an average 
of 53.4 tonnes (at a daily consumption of approximately 132 tonnes), and after 
the start of Operation Wintergewitter once more declined sharply.''® While 
a total collapse of ammunition supplies was initially prevented by exchange 
arrangements among individual formations, by the utilization of foreign types 
of ammunition, and by a temporary flagging of fighting at the fronts of the 
pocket, there could be no question of laying in any appreciable stocks for 
the army’s planned Operations Wintergewitter and Donnerschlag. During the 
first three weeks of December stocks of most heavy weapons had declined to 
a third or a quarter of the originally provided quotas.''® More critical still was 
the fuel situation. Even before its encirclement the army had been greatly re- 
stricted in its mobility by the inadequacy of fuel supplies; after 23 November 


"12 See the vivid account in Adam, Der schwere EntschluB, 203 ff. 


"3 Details in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 289 ff. 

"4 On the problems of goods transshipment see Bericht tiber die Einrichtung und den Betrieb 
der Verpflegungsumschlagstelle (Luft) in Tazinskaja, 7 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-6/888, annexe 
140. "5 See Table VI.vir.1. 

116 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 300-1, 337-8, 411. 
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it rapidly approached the point of immobility. Over the first twenty days of 
encirclement, up to the beginning of LVIT Armoured Corps’s relief thrust, 
a total of 747 cubic metres of fuel had been flown into the pocket—an aver- 
age daily quantity of 37.35 cubic metres. This was barely more than a tenth 
of the daily requirement indented for by Sixth Army command (300 cubic 
metres of Otto and 50 cubic metres of Diesel) and less than a twentieth of the 
850 cubic metres which had been authorized for the army as a daily ration in 
the past.'!? In consequence, the mobility radius of tanks and self-propelled 
guns had declined to 40 kilometres by the beginning of December, and there 
were no significant emergency fuel stocks left with the army. Although the 
situation temporarily improved during the days after the launch of Hoth’s 
relief offensive, it still did not allow for any stocking up on the scale necessary 
for a successful breakout operation.''® The restriction of repair services, also 
caused by the fuel shortage, and the decimation of the horses owing to fodder 
shortage, emergency slaughtering, etc., further reduced the army’s mobility to 
a minimum. 

The most alarming development, however, was in the nutritional sector. 
Although even prior to 19 November the army had virtually lived hand to 
mouth, and although a large part of its food stores was lost during encirclement, 
food supplies initially, while there was hope of an early rupture of the pocket, 
had not been given priority. Besides, foodstuff requirements were difficult 
to determine in the absence of an accurate picture of the actual numbers of 
trapped troops and of data on foodstuffs still available to the divisions. In this 
situation maximum rations were cut for the first time on 26 November; no more 
than 350 grammes (from 1 December 300 grammes) of bread, 120 grammes of 
meat or horsemeat, and 30 grammes of fat were henceforward to be issued per 
man per day. A mere ten days later, when only marginal quantities of foodstufts 
had been flown in,'’’ rations had to be cut again; the bread ration, in particular, 
was now reduced to 200 grammes. In this way Sixth Army command hoped to 
hold on for another ten or twelve days, albeit at the cost of an unprecedented 
exhaustion of the troops.'”® On 11 December Manstein urgently drew Paulus’s 
attention to the fact that from 19 December onwards food would be available 
‘only here and there’: ‘Unless marked increase in daily air supplies possible, 
relief should be accomplished not later than 18 December.’'”! As it turned out, 
there was no relief, but nevertheless it seemed for a while that food supplies 
within the ‘fortress area’ could perhaps be put on a new basis. Over four days, 
between 18 and 22 December, no less than 450 tonnes of foodstuffs were flown 
into the pocket. If this could have been maintained, it would have roughly 
met the amount needed to preserve the army’s strength. However, this was 
just a flash in the pan achieved at the price of greatly reduced supplies of 


"7 See ibid. 301-2. "8 See ibid. 411-12. 
119 See Table VI.vir.1; also Miller, ‘Hunger’, 135 ff. 20 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 338-9. 
™! H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 138-9 (11 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/35. 
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ammunition and fuel. In effect, the final and most horrific act of Sixth Army’s 
tragedy began in those very days just before Christmas. 

The circumstances here outlined make it understandable why Paulus and 
his staff, despite all makeshift tactical preparations, were viewing the breakout 
option, originally favoured by them, with growing scepticism. Fully realizing 
its own exhaustion and immobility, the army regarded any offensive enter- 
prise on its part as hopeful only if the enemy facing it had been ‘substantially 
weakened’ as a result of Hoth’s offensive and ‘replacement forces were near’.'? 
Neither condition, however, was to be met. The spearheads of LVII Armoured 
Corps became bogged down some 50 kilometres short of their objective, i.e. 
outside Sixth Army’s potential radius of mobility, and Soviet pressure on the 
southern and western fronts of the pocket was increased at the crucial moment 
to a degree which compelled Sixth Army command to exhaust the forces it 
had earmarked for the breakout in fighting for the stabilization of the pocket 
fronts. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that on 21 December—the day when 
Sixth Army reported its first deaths from starvation'?*—Paulus replied with 
some reserve to an enquiry from the Army High Command as to the prereq- 
uisites of a breakthrough operation: unless immediate contact was made with 
Hoth, a breakout towards the south-west, with a simultaneous holding of the 
eastern, northern, and north-western fronts of Stalingrad, would be impos- 
sible, and holding on within the ‘fortress’ would be preferable, given adequate 
supplies.'”* It is significant that on this occasion Manstein’s Donnerschlag 
option—envisaging the withdrawal of Sixth Army as a whole in the event of 
a short-term link-up with Fourth Armoured Army, and the surrender of the 
Stalingrad area—was for Paulus a ‘disaster option’, to be considered as ‘a very 
last resort’ only if ‘an early link-up with Hoth and adequate supplies in the 
long term cannot be guaranteed’.'”* It thus appears that even on 21 December 
Paulus’s entourage was not yet adequately informed of the failure of the relief 
offensive and the hopelessness of any substantial improvement of provisioning 
by air. Army group’s failure—presumably for psychological reasons—to pass 
on to Sixth Army command an unvarnished picture of the developments out- 
side the pocket'”® had fatal consequences in two respects: it prevented the army 
command from adjusting in good time to the inevitability of a breakout, in- 
stead confirming its inclination to stress the undeniable risk of such an option, 
and it unwittingly provided Hitler with the decisive argument for rejecting all 
further requests by Manstein and Zeitzler for the authorization of a breakout. 


"2 Schmidt minute on situation evaluation, 7 Dec. 1942, Kehrig, Stalingrad, 583 (doc. 26). 


3 H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 277 (21 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/36. 
"4 'The fuel-governed range of the attacking formations was estimated at 20 km. (including 
assembly): see ibid. 283, 286 (21 Dec. 1942). 

"5 Tbid. 286. Paulus had already argued on these lines to the A.Gp. three days previously: see 
telephone conversation Manstein—Paulus on 18 Dec. 1942, re Maj. Eismann’s report, Kehrig, 
Stalingrad, 597-8 (doc. 34). 

6 See Schmidt, Kritische Bemerkungen (1957), BA-MA N 601/v. 1, fos. 32-3; Paulus, Paulus 
and Stalingrad, 255; also Kehrig, Stalingrad, 408-9. 
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Surely, if the army, as reported, had fuel left for only a few kilometres, it could 
not break out anyway.'?’ 

Indeed, this argument had now become irrefutable. That the trapped army 
could be saved had been improbable from the outset; after 18—19 December, 
at the latest, no reasonable figure in authority—except perhaps the poorly 
informed Sixth Army command—could continue to expect that this might be 
achieved.'** There was no prospect either of improved provisioning by air or 
of an early relief. But, similarly, there was nothing in favour of the breakout 
still demanded by army group command, except perhaps the bitter realization 
that the army was heading for ruin one way or another. 

In a historical view the judgement that, by three weeks into December, if not 
earlier, the Sixth Army could no longer escape its fate—save by surrender— 
seems the more justified as we are now acquainted with the extent to which 
the overall operational situation on the southern sector of the eastern front 
was, during that month, shifting in favour of the Red Army. Yet from the Red 
Army’s viewpoint developments were by no means always going according 
to plan or without problems. The overriding objective of the Soviets, who 
expected an early German relief attack, was ‘to liquidate the encircled group 
as quickly as possible, rapidly to free our troops engaged in this operation, and, 
until this task has been accomplished, effectively to isolate the encircled troops 
from the approaching enemy forces, to that end establishing a stable outer front 
and, behind it, holding a sufficient number of mobile reserves in readiness’ .'”° 
It soon emerged, however, that the splitting and annihilation of the German 
and Romanian forces inside the Stalingrad pocket, emphatically demanded 
by Stalin and Stavka, was not to be accomplished as quickly as hoped for, 
especially since the Soviet General Staff had initially greatly underestimated 
the trapped formations as amounting to 85,000-9g0,000 men. Another factor 
was that the outer encirclement front, more than 450 kilometres long, was at 
first very thinly held and indeed, in some critical sectors, came within a few 
kilometres of the inner ring.'*° Colonel-General Vasilevskiy, the Chief of the 
General Staff charged by Stalin with the liquidation of the pocket, therefore 
believed that a drastic strengthening of the encirclement front was necessary. 
Although the Don Front had been reinforced by the Twenty-first Army at the 
end of November, its joint attempts with the Stalingrad Front (Sixty-second 
and Sixty-fourth Armies), after 2 December, to split up the pocket failed within 
a few days.'*! On 4 December Stalin agreed to assign further formations to the 
Don Front, including the strong Second Guards Army (Malinovskiy), from 
the Headquarters reserve. A few days later Vasilevskiy submitted a new plan 


"7 Kehrig, Stalingrad, 410. 

"28 This seems to agree with the picture of Hitler’s indecision during those days, as reported in 
Greiner’s notes, KTB OKW ii/2. 1168 (21 Dec. 1942). 

9 Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 224. 

8° Ibid. 225; see also Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 74-5. 

3! Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 232-3; on the causes see also Rokossovski’s account, 
(Soldatenpflicht, 189-90), as well as Eremenko’s (Tage der Entscheidung, 388-9). 
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of operations for the conquest of the Stalingrad pocket (code-name ‘Koltso’ 
[Ring]). Beginning on 18 December, the formations of Sixth Army west of 
the Rossoshka as well as those in the south, in the Basarkino—Voroponovo 
area, were first to be annihilated in attacks by the Don Front; subsequently 
a concentric attack by the assembled forces of both Fronts in the direction 
of Gumrak was also to rout the main German forces west and north-west of 
Stalingrad.'*? 

No sooner was the new plan, with only insignificant changes, approved by 
Stalin on 11 December than it was called into question by the incipient re- 
lief offensive of Hoth’s armoured formations.'*? The Red Army command 
was thus faced with the alternative of either immediately starting its oper- 
ation for the annihilation of Sixth Army, in order to complete it essentially 
before the arrival of German relief forces, or postponing Operation Koltso 
and concentrating on the repulse of the relief offensive. Vasilevskiy, in contrast 
to Rokossovskiy, the commander of the Don Front, pleaded strongly for the 
latter option and eventually succeeded in persuading Stalin—whose initial re- 
action was irritation and rejection—to place the Second Guards Army under 
the command of the Stalingrad Front, with effect from 15 December, in order 
thus to throw Manstein’s troops back to Kotelnikovskiy.'** Regardless of this 
operation, Yeremenko’s and Rokossovskiy’s formations were ‘to continue the 
systematic annihilation of the trapped enemy forces by air and ground attacks, 
granting the enemy no respite either by day or by night, draw the encircling 
ring tighter and tighter, and prevent any attempted breakout of the encircled 
troops’.'*> 

A second major offensive enterprise of the Red Army, Operation Saturn, 
similarly did not remain unaffected by Manstein’s relief attack and the un- 
expectedly stiff resistance on Sixth Army’s pocket fronts. The basic idea of 
Saturn, as proposed by Vasilevskiy on 26 November, was a pincer offensive to 
be mounted by formations of the South-western and Voronezh Fronts from 
the middle Don towards Millerovo, with the objective of routing the Italian 
Eighth Army and the Hollidt force (the latter operating on the left wing of 
Army Group Don). This was to be followed by an advance of mobile forma- 
tions to the northern Donets, whose crossing in the area of Likhaya station 
would provide a springboard for an operation against Rostov, with the ultimate 
goal of cutting off the German Fourth Armoured Army and Army Group A 
in the Caucasus.'*® Although the plans prepared on the basis of this intention 
by the Front commanders concerned, Golikov and Vatutin, were approved 
by Stavka on 2 December, the operation soon had to be rescheduled from 10 


182, See Samsonov, Stalingradskaja bitva, 440; Erickson, Stalin’s War, i. 8 ff. 


According to Eremenko (Tage der Entscheidung, 410-11), the starting-point and direction 
of thrust of the German offensive had been known to the Red Army High Command since the 
beginning of December. If that was the case, then it initially underestimated the development in 
the Kotelnikovo area. 

134 Vasilevskij, Sache des ganzen Lebens, 239-40; Rokossovskij, Soldatenpflicht, 202-3. 

135 Vasilevskij, ‘Nezabyvaemye dni’, 28-9. 86 See Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 6. 
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to 16 December.'?” 


supply problems—already considerable because of the seasonal impassability 


It emerged once more that the Red Army’s transport and 


of waterways—were basically similar to those of the Wehrmacht. The Soviet 
Front’s preparations for attack also suffered from the difficulties of a sparse and 
remote railway network, from a shortage of road transport and fuel, and from 
a strict rationing of all provisions. The postponement of the date of the attack 
was not inconsiderable, seeing that Saturn could not now become effective 
until after the start of Manheim’s counteroffensive. Added to this was the 
fact that the Soviet Fifth Armoured Army (Romanenko), while attempting to 
liquidate the German bulge on the lower Chir—which was dangerously close 
to the Stalingrad pocket—and thereby to improve the starting position for 
Saturn, ran into unexpectedly stiff opposition and had to be reinforced by the 
Fifth Assault Army (Popov), which had been newly established at the expense 
of the South-western and Stalingrad Fronts.'** Although the German bridge- 
head at Verkhne-Chirskiy was very quickly conquered, Soviet Headquarters 
had decided immediately prior to this, on 13 December, to adjust the objective 
of Saturn to the new, apparently more difficult, conditions. Instead of a deep 
thrust in the direction of Rostov, the attack of the South-western Front was 
now to concentrate on the annihilation of Army Group Don. The main thrust 
was not now to be in a southerly, but in a south-easterly, direction against 
Nizhniy Astakhovy, ‘in order then to take the enemy group at Bokovskaya and 
Morozovsk into the pincers, advance into its rear, and annihilate it by si- 
multaneous blows from the east by Romanenko’s [First Guards Army] and 
Lelyushchenko’s [Third Guards Army] forces, and from the north-west by 
Kuznetsov’s [First Guards Army] forces and by the mobile units assigned to 
him’.'*° 

This variant of the original plan of operations—known as ‘Malyy Saturn’ 
[Lesser Saturn]—was vigorously opposed by Colonel-General Vatutin, the 
commander of the South-western Front,'*® but eventually remained the basis 
of the offensive beginning on 16 December.'*! After initial difficulties, this 
resulted, in the course of the second day, in a major breakthrough in the area 
of the Italian II Army Corps; in the absence of any reserves, the corps, having 
suffered heavy losses of its own, was unable to seal it off. The attack of the 
formations—superior in mobility, weaponry, and motivation—of the Soviet 
Sixth Army (Kharitonov) and First Guards Army therefore rapidly gained 
ground. Lelyushchenko’s Third Guards Army, operating against Hollidt’s 
force, likewise succeeded on the third day in achieving a first penetration to a 
depth of some 15 kilometres. By 19 December the front was torn open over 


137 See Samsonov, Stalingradskaja bitva, 470. 

138 See Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 8-9, 10-11. 

8° Stavka directive of 13 Dec. 1942, quoted according to Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 
81; see also Gurkin, ‘Razgrom na Donu’, 22-7. 

140 See Kazakov’s account in Stalingradskaja épopeja, 509-10. 
On the course of the battle in detail see Samsonov, Stalingradskaja bitva, 472 ff.; Erickson, 
Stalin’s War, ii. 17 ff.; Glantz, From the Don, 49 ff. 
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a length of some 150 kilometres and a large part of predominantly Italian 
formations were in headlong flight (see Map VI.vir.2).'*? In these circum- 
stances the German command, fully realizing the strategic objective of the 
Saturn offensive,'** had to endeavour primarily to prevent a penetration of the 
offensive southwards over the Donets or into the rear of Army Group Don, 
hard-pressed as this was on the lower Chir as well as on the Myshkova. Just 
that danger, however, seemed to be no longer avertible on 22—3 December. By 
the morning of 23 December, in the Italian Eighth Army sector, formations 
of the First Guards Army had crossed the Kashary—Ternovskaya—Mankovo 
Kalitvenskaya—Kantemirovka line and compelled Weichs’s command to carry 
out a reorganization of the defence on the right wing of Army Group B. 
There a newly formed Fretter-Pico Group—composed of XXX Corps com- 
mand and units of the most varied provenance which had been hurriedly 
scraped together—was inserted; in closest co-operation with Hollidt’s Group 
it was to prevent the enemy from breaking through across the Morozovsk— 
Belaya Kalitva railway line, or over the northern Donets.'** Faced with the 
deadly threat which an interruption of the railway line and a Soviet occu- 
pation of the adjacent airfields of Tatsinskaya and Morozovsk would repre- 
sent to the provisioning both of XXXXVIII Armoured Corps at Tormozin 
and of the Stalingrad pocket, Army Group Don command felt compelled to 
take drastic measures to protect its left wing. Attention was now unmistak- 
ably focused on problems affecting the fate of the entire southern wing of 
the German front—and this was bound to have consequences on continu- 
ing efforts to save Sixth Army. Thus on the very evening of 22 December 
Manstein, in a situation report addressed to the Army High Command, re- 
quested an early transfer of forces to the left wing, which would require not 
only the 11th Armoured Division operating on the Chir front, but also one 
or two armoured divisions of LVII Armoured Corps. These measures im- 
plied nothing less than ‘forgoing the relief of Sixth Army for a long time 
to come, with the consequence that this will have to be adequately provi- 
sioned in the long term’. If this could not be ensured—and there was nothing 
to show that it could—then, in Manstein’s opinion, the only thing left, de- 
spite all the risks involved, was a breakout by Sixth Army at the earliest 
possible moment.'** Hitler, in point of fact, during that same night authorized 
the pulling out of 11th Armoured Division as well as of (unspecified) units 
of LVII Armoured Corps, whose bridgeheads on the Myshkova, however, 
would have to be held with a view to a subsequent resumption of the relief 


‘2 An impressive account, based on his own experience, is given by Tolloy, Con l’armata 
italiana, here 172-3. See also Schulz, Der Riickschlag in Siiden, 62-3 (MGFA, Studie T-15, 
vol. i); Férster, ‘Ruolo dell’8* armata’, 247 ff. From the Italian angle see the detailed semi-official 
account in Operazioni al fronte russo, ch. xv; Cruccu, ‘Operazioni italiane in Russia’, 220 ff. 

‘43 See Manstein’s evaluation of the situation on 20 Dec. 1942, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 
599 (doc. 37). 4 See ibid. 424; Glantz, From the Don, 72 ff. 

48 Situation evaluation by GOC A.Gp. Don on 22 Dec. 1942, Kehrig, Stalingrad, 607-8 
(doc. 43). 
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offensive, as would the Luftwaffe bases of Morozovsk and Tatsinskaya west of 
the Don.'*° 

The extent to which Hitler’s expectations were mistaking the gravity of the 
situation was exposed the following day, when the Soviet XXIV Armoured 
Corps (Badanov) succeeded in temporarily seizing the important supply-base 
of Tatsinskaya: the Luftwaffe units stationed there (HE-111, JU-52 machines), 
in so far as they were operational, were evacuated at the last minute, under 
the fire of Soviet tanks, but the extensive supply stores, as well as numerous 
machines under repair, were lost.'*” Also on that same 24 December the last 
bridgeheads east of the Don at Myshkova had to be abandoned under pressure 
from greatly superior enemy forces.'** Thus, on Christmas Eve 1942 the last 
illusions about saving Sixth Army faded away. Henceforward, even though no 
one was prepared to admit it,'*® the efforts of all German staffs and troops 
would be directed no longer towards the relief of one army, but to the rescue 
of three whole army groups. 


3. THE END 
(See Map V1.vi1.2) 


From Christmas onward the suspicion was gaining ground, not only among 
the command staffs outside the Stalingrad pocket, but also among the trapped 
men, that the fate of Sixth Army was sealed. Regardless of sporadically flaring 
hopes of survival, fed by a variety of rumours, and despite what was evidently 
a largely intact readiness to fulfil their presumed duty by holding on to the 
end,'*° a sense of having been ‘betrayed and sold out’ was gaining ground.'*! 
Even those who, like Major-General Schmidt, had until then believed in the 
Fuhrer’s ‘lucky star’, were expressing bitterness that they now had to live ‘on 


6 H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 308 (23 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 VI/36. 

"47 See Schulz, Der Riickschlag im Stiden, iv. 26 (MGFA, Studie T-15, vol. iv), and, from the 
Russian angle, Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 87-8. 

"8 Erickson, (Stalin’s War, ii. 23) gives their strength as altogether 19} divisions (149,000 men), 
635 tanks, and over 1,500 artillery pieces. The fact that Manstein—unlike Hoth—believed to the 
end that the whole area up to the Myskova could be held (Kehrig, Stalingrad, 426) seems difficult 
to understand in retrospect. 

‘4 See Hitler’s directive for the further conduct of operations of 27 Dec. 1942: ‘The rescue of 
Sixth Army must remain crucial to all measures and fundamental to the conduct of operations in 
the immediate future’ (quoted according to Kehrig, Stalingrad, 617, doc. 53). In his New Year’s 
telegram to AOK 6 Manstein still emphasized that ‘the operations of the army group are solely 
aimed at the earliest possible rescue of Sixth Army’ (H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 412, 31 Dec. 1942, 
BA-MA RH 19 VI/36); in a teleprint sent to Paulus on the same occasion Hitler voiced similar 
thoughts. 

150 See e.g. Groscurth’s letters to his brother of 21 Dec. 1942 and 1 Jan. 1943 (Groscurth, 
Tagebticher, annexe U1, 531), and the letters published in Das andere Gesicht, 99-100; see also 
Beyer, Stalingrad, 12-13. 

5! Thus the O 1, Capt. Behr, ina letter of 16 Dec. 1942 to Hitler’s Luftwaffe ADC, quoted 
from Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 325. 
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unfulfilled promises of the Army High Command’.'*? The causes of the mul- 
tiplying signs of resignation were, for one thing, the disheartening realization 
that the relief offensive of LVII Armoured Corps had failed (something which 
came as a surprise to Sixth Army Command, inadequately informed as it was 
on the overall situation), and even more so the dramatically deteriorating sup- 
ply situation of the army (see Table VI.vit.1). This was due primarily to a 
worsening of air transport conditions. Faced with the dual task of transport 
and combat missions, Air Fleet 4 found itself increasingly compelled to steady 
the wavering fronts of Army Group Don. Along with the resulting dissipation 
of forces, it was chiefly the loss of T'atsinskaya which had disastrous con- 
sequences: in addition to considerable quantities of supplies, all the ground 
equipment had been lost there, as well as some 70 JU-52 machines.'*? In view 
of these circumstances and the total loss of supplies on 24 and 25 December, 
it is astonishing that the average daily performance between 24 December and 
12 January actually reached 100 tonnes. 

Impressive, and costly, as this achievement of VIII Air Corps was, 
not nearly enough to preserve the fighting strength of the trapped formations, 
let alone to justify serious hopes of a successful breakout. Over the final week 
of December Sixth Army received only 19 tonnes of ammunition, a mere 2.2 
per cent of the quantity used during that period. Even when over the next 
few days (1-9 January) supplies rose to a total of 48.5 tonnes, the ammunition 
spent by the artillery alone was 13 times that amount, which led to a dramatic 
drop of ammunition stocks.'*> More critical still was the situation in the fuel 
area, where by 27 December stocks were down to a negligible 7 cubic metres 
of Otto and 8 cubic metres of Diesel. By 5 January the army was virtually 
immobile and in some places not even able to maintain its internal distribution 
service (which alone consumed some 50 cubic metres per day)—yet because 
of the death of the horses this depended more than ever on motor transport. 
However, the worst problem of all had long been the food situation. What ‘black 
stocks’ some units had kept had long been consumed, and the ‘iron rations’ 
of individual servicemen had been secretly eaten up.'*° ‘For weeks we’ve been 
getting 200 g. bread, 15 g. fat, and 40 g. honey substitute per day,’ a 20-year- 
old soldier, shortly afterwards missing in action, wrote to his parents in Berlin 
on 19 December. ‘Horsemeat has become rare; besides, one can’t eat it raw, 
and there’s no firewood in the middle of the steppe. I hope things will change 
soon.’'*’ Things got worse. Since the failure of supplies to appear at Christmas, 


154 it was 


‘82 "Thus in a telephone conversation with Schulz, 26 Dec. 1942, Kehrig, Stalingrad, 616 
(doc. 52). 

53 See Morzik, Transportflieger, 158-9; Soviet figures, claiming 300 aircraft captured (Ge- 
schichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 87), are probably exaggerated. 

54 Over the period from 30 Nov. 1942 to 5 Jan. 1943 the transport formations lost a total of 254 
machines. 155 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 418, 500. 

156 See Beyer, Stalingrad, 33-4: ‘When, shortly before Christmas, the order came through that 
it was now permissible to touch the “iron ration”, everybody laughed.’ 

'87 Horst Ulrich, letter of 19 Dec. 1942, quoted according to Kain, wo ist dein Bruder?, 169. See 
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if not earlier, the army had been living entirely hand to mouth; in line with 
the quantities flown in the previous day, it had to cut down bread rations 
to 100 grammes or less. The result was a further physical weakening of the 
troops, reflected in the number, which increased in the course of December, of 
outwardly undramatic and apparently symptomless deaths. The cause of death, 
according to the pathologist responsible, was simply starvation, even though 
the official reports mostly used the euphemism ‘death from exhaustion’.'*® 
Hopelessness, hunger, cold, and lice reduced the men’s condition to a state 
of misery. This factor, together with the disastrous fuel situation, convinced 
Paulus and some of his corps commanders (such as Jaenecke) during the final 
week of the year that an independent breakout by the army was not feasible.'*° 
On 28 December Sixth Army HQ informed the corps under its command 
that a launch of Donnerschlag was not to be expected for the time being; two 
days later preparations for the breakout were suspended and the slogan passed 
round that the ‘fortress’ would have to be held for a few more weeks even 
without being relieved. By then (28 December) the army’s total losses since its 
encirclement amounted to some 30,000 men—that is, it was down to a combat 
strength of 117 average battalions;'°° 
average, and 67 weak infantry and tank battalions, as well as 126 light batteries 


available in addition were 4 strong, 42 


with 426 pieces, 43 heavy batteries with 123 pieces, 10 mortar batteries with 
48 mortars, 5 anti-aircraft batteries with 40 guns, and approximately 131 tanks 
and self-propelled guns.'*' 

In his report of 26 December Paulus had made it unmistakably clear to the 
commander of Army Group Don that, with its present strength, Sixth Army 
would ‘not be able to resist for long’ any massed attack by the Red Army.'® It 
was precisely on this expectation that Stalin built his hopes when he instructed 
Voronovy, the commander of Soviet artillery, and Vasilevskiy, the Chief of the 
General Staff, on 19 December to submit to him a new plan of operations for 
the liquidation of the Stalingrad pocket within two days. When on 27 Decem- 
ber, with a few days’ delay, Voronov submitted a draft plan worked out by 
him jointly with Rokossovksiy and Malinin, this did not meet with Stavka’s 
full approval and had to be revised. The basic idea of the plan eventually 
adopted on 4 January—the phased destruction of the pocket from the west 
through the creation of individually isolated subpockets—was entirely in line 
with the original ‘Koltso’ plan submitted by Vasilevskiy on 9 December. Di- 
verging from this, however, the first phase of the operation was now limited 


also telephone conversation Schmidt—Schulz on 26 Dec. 1942, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 
616 (Doc. 52). 


58 See Hans Girgensohn, ‘Als sie einfach starben’, Die Zeit (2 Feb. 1973), 44; Dibold, Arzt in 
Stalingrad, 17-18; Miiller, ‘Hunger’, 140; Eckart, ‘Agonie’, 114 ff. 

5° Paulus to OB H.Gr. Don, 26 Dec. 1942, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 615 (doc. 51). 

6° Thus Schulz to Schmidt on 28 Dec. 1942, quoted from ibid. 624 (doc. 57). 

‘el Although at the end of the year the army inside the pocket still numbered over 241,000 men, 
probably no more than a tenth of that figure were infantrymen (ibid. 451). 

102 See n. 159. 
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to the Kravtsov—Baburkin—Marinovka—Karpovka area, and a further attack 
was envisaged from the north via Orlovka (Sixty-sixth Army) and from the 
east (Sixty-second Army) against Stalingrad’s industrial suburb of Krasnyy 
Oktyabr.'®? The entire operation aiming at the liquidation of the pocket was 
now to be the sole responsibility of Rokossovskiy’s Don Front, under whose 
command the Fifty-seventh, Sixty-second, and Sixty-fourth Armies were ad- 
ditionally placed for this purpose. In addition, the artillery was reinforced 
by the assignment of appropriate formations from Stavka’s reserve, and the 
battle-worthiness of the exhausted infantry divisions was enhanced by a re- 
plenishment of 20,000 men. In consequence, on the eve of the attack the Don 
Front, according to Soviet sources, had a fighting strength of 212,000 men, 
including 39 rifle divisions (albeit not fully replenished), 7 air divisions, 10 rifle 
and naval brigades, 5 armoured brigades, 14 tank regiments, 17 anti-aircraft 
regiments, and no fewer than 45 mortar and artillery regiments.'** 

In view of such a concentrated potential it is not surprising that on the 
very first day the offensive, begun after a four-day delay on the morning of 
10 January with an unparalleled artillery bombardment and prepared during 
the preceding night by bombing raids of the Sixteenth Air Army, achieved 
minor breakthroughs on several sectors (Romanian 82nd Infantry Regiment, 
16th Armoured Division, 29th Motorized Infantry Division, and 76th, 44th, 
and 297th Infantry Divisions).'®* Though these successes may have fallen 
short of Rokossovskiy’s expectations,'®® they marked the beginning of the 
end for Paulus’s troops. On 10 January Sixth Army command reported to 
the army group that ‘following conclusion of today’s very heavy fighting, 
holding on until the relief date given by General Hube [the commander of 
XIV Armoured Corps who had returned from the Ftihrer’s Headquarters the 
previous day] is no longer considered feasible. Substantially earlier relief is 
necessary, as well as the promised provisioning and immediate flying in of 
several complete battalions with weapons, unless fortress is to be overrun in 
foreseeable future.’'°” The next evening, when again only a few cubic metres 
of fuel and no artillery ammunition had been delivered, the army command 
radioed that ‘in a few days the army will be totally immobile and able to defend 


63 Details in Samsonov, Stalingradskaja bitva, 486 ff., and Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 24 ff. 

164 See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 93-4; slightly differing data in Erickson, Stalin’s 
War, ii. 26. The German strengths given in the Soviet account are greatly exaggerated, and the 
conclusion that ‘overall numerical superiority over the [German] opponent’ was not established 
(ibid. 94) is incorrect. 

‘65 For details of the operations see Kehrig, Stalingrad, 506 ff.; and, from a contemporary Soviet 
angle, Battle for Stalingrad, 148 ff. 

'e6 See Rokossovskij, Soldatenpflicht, 222. By way of explanation the future Marshal of the 
Soviet Union stated that it was only in the course of the offensive that it was discovered that 
the trapped German forces numbered not, as assumed, 80,000-85,000 men, but 200,000 (ibid. 
224-5). 

'e7 H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 511 (10 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 VI/37. Needless to say, army group 
was unable to meet this demand; all that was left to it was the (by then almost ritualistic) effort to 
step up provision from the air. 
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itself only with infantry ammunition. In that case the end of resistance will 
only be a question of days.’'*8 

It was no use. The course of events could no longer be stopped by the 
German side. By 12 January the troops of the Soviet Twenty-first and Sixty- 
fifth Armies succeeded in totally compressing the ‘Marinovka nose’ and in 
throwing the defenders back to the Rossoshka position, which, barely six 
months earlier, had been established by the Russians themselves for the defence 
of Stalingrad. This concluded the first phase of the Soviet offensive. Four 
days later the formations of the Don Front had reached a line extending from 
Voroponovo station in a roughly north-westerly direction via Gonchara to 
Bolshaya Rossoshka, thereby compressing the pocket to roughly a third of its 
earlier size. Sixth Army had neverthless succeeded in preserving the continuity 
of its formations, in so far as these still existed, and in preventing its forces 
from being split by withdrawing them systematically. The bulk of the heavy 
weapons (by then immobile) had been left behind.'®? More serious still was the 
fact that the army also lost its airfields—Basargino on 14 January and Pitomnik 
two days later. It was mainly on the latter, the most effective of its landing fields, 
that over the past days and weeks the hopes of tens of thousands of servicemen, 
trying to escape from the inferno of the pocket, had been pinned.'”° The loss 
of Pitomnik was therefore a psychological as well as a logistical disaster, the 
more so as the fighters, reconnaissance machines, and dive-bombers stationed 
there had, upon Richthofen’s orders and against Paulus’s vigorous protest, 
been withdrawn from the pocket. The result was that the remaining ground 
forces were now virtually without protection and at the mercy of Soviet air 
attacks. Although Gumrak had temporarily been established as an emergency 
airfield, this was initially, in the view of the aircrews, so inadequate that Fiebig 
and Richthofen—again in the face of the strongest protests from Sixth Army 
command—preferred to airdrop most of the supplies.'”! 

The final act of the ‘organized mass death’ of the Sixth Army'””? opened 
on 22 January, when infantry formations of the Soviet Fifty-seventh Army 
succeeded in effecting a wide and deep breakthrough on Sixth Army’s south- 
western front. In view of this situation Paulus sent the following signal to 
Army High Command in the afternoon: 


Russians advancing eastwards on 6-km. front to both sides of Voronopovo, some with 
flying colours. No possibility left of sealing the gap. Withdrawal into neighbouring 
fronts, which are likewise without ammunition, pointless and not feasible. Equalizing 
ammunition with other fronts likewise no longer possible. Food supplies finished. 
Over 12,000 uncared-for wounded in the pocket. What order shall I give to the troops 


‘8 Quoted according to ibid. 527 (11 Jan. 1943, 19.40 hrs.). 

169 On the development of operations see Kehrig, Stalingrad, 511 ff. 

170 An idea of the unspeakable conditions around Pitomnik is given by Schréter, Stalingrad, 
163-4; see also Beyer, Stalingrad, 50 ff. 

‘71 Milch, Tagebuch, 3 ff. (17-18 Jan. 1943), BA-MA Lw 108/4. 

‘2 'Thus Gen. Hube in a telephone conversation with Zeitzler, 19 Jan. 1943, published in 
Kehrig, Stalingrad, 630 (doc. 64). 
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which have no ammunition left and continue to be attacked by strong artillery, armour, 
and massed infantry? Soonest decision necessary, as disintegration beginning at some 
points. Confidence in leadership still there.'7* 


For the first time, therefore, Paulus—indirectly but unmistakably—had raised 
the question of a suspension of operations.'"* That same day Manstein did 
the same, in a more direct manner. Convinced that the fate of Sixth Army 
was sealed,'”* he proposed negotiations with the Red Army—first to Zeitzler 
and subsequently in a personal telephone call to Hitler—provided it declared 
itself ready to observe the Geneva Convention; alternatively, there could be 
a German proposal to undertake to feed the Sixth Army by air for a further 
fourteen days after its capitulation. Hitler, however, did not even enter into 
such arguments but brought the conversation to an end by declaring briefly 
and brusquely: ‘A capitulation of Sixth Army is not possible, if only from 
the standpoint of honour, and besides the Russians do not keep to what they 
promise.’'”° 

Hitler’s decision also reached Sixth Army as a signal on the same evening 
and triggered a reaction there which in retrospect seems barely credible. In 
an order dated 22 January Paulus once more called on the men of his army to 
fight ‘for every inch of ground’ and raised hopes of a renewed relief attempt. 
Suddenly there was once more talk of ‘victory’, which would ‘come down 
on our side again’ provided a last all-out effort was made and provided one 
held out until the enemy yielded: ‘Hold on! If we cling together as a sworn 
community and if everyone has the fanatical will to resist to the utmost, not to 
be taken prisoner under any circumstances, but to persevere and be victorious, 
we shall succeed!’'”” 

Such words were evidently inspired by the endeavour to stylize the ruin of 
Sixth Army, now that it was inevitable, into a historical didactic play about the 
steadfastness of National Socialist soldierhood. The fact that this example was 
staged in Russia and not, for instance, in North Africa, where less than four 
months later the remnants of an entire army group—approximately quarter ofa 
million German and Italian troops—started their march into captivity without 
any loss of honour, emphasizes the degree to which, even among commanders 
who found much to criticize in detail, the crusading character of the ‘anti- 
Bolshevik’ war was internalized.'’* Entirely in line with this is the circumstance 


‘73, Annexe (O.B.-Gespriche) to KTB H.Gr. Don/Ia 60 (22 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 VI/42. 

‘7+ "Two weeks earlier, immediately before the opening of the Koltso offensive, the army com- 
mander believed he had to ignore a formal Red Army invitation for surrender (text published 
in Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 94 ff.). See Paulus, Paulus and Stalingrad, 260-1. Selle, 
formerly army engineers commander of Sixth Army, reports that the offer had been the subject of 
‘lively discussion’ in the army staff, ‘almost resulting in the formation of two factions’: see Selle, 
Tragédie; also Adam, Der schwere EntschlufB, 274 ff. Adam’s recollection that Paulus requested 
OKH for a decision on the offer is not confirmed in any documents known to us. 

'75 See Manstein’s letter to Zeitzler, 22 Jan. 1943, Kehrig, Stalingrad, 631 (doc. 66). 

‘76 Annexe to KTB of H.Gr. Don (as n. 173), 62. 

‘7 AOK 6, army order of 22 Jan. 1943, Kehrig, Stalingrad, 631 (doc. 65). 

‘78 Cf. Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.vi1.3. 
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that on 25 January Sixth Army command reported to Army Group Don that 
the swastika had been hoisted on the tallest building in Stalingrad’s city centre 
‘in order to wage the struggle under that sign’.'”? Once more, four days later, 
Paulus sent to the Fuhrer his good wishes on the tenth anniversary of the Nazi 
accession to power: ‘May our struggle be an example to the present and to 
future generations never to capitulate, even in the most hopesless situation. 
By such means Germany will be victorious.’'*® And on the following day, 
immediately before the end, the commander of 104th AA Regiment signalled 
that his men, in the ruins of the cellars of Stalingrad’s Red Square and under 
the thunder of enemy fire, had just listened to the Fthrer’s proclamation:'*' ‘It 
gave us courage and resolution for the final hours of the struggle for the ruins 
of the Red stronghold on the Volga. Above us the swastika flag is waving. The 
order of our supreme commander is being obeyed to the last. We think of the 
homeland in loyalty. Long live the Fthrer.’'*” 

In the apocalyptic conditions of the final weeks of January the declarations 
of Sixth Army command and of individual commanders for the Ftthrer and 
the swastika were merely bizarre attempts to lend meaning to what had lost 
all meaning. The only possible justification of a continuation of Sixth Army’s 
struggle—the tying down of enemy forces in order to save Army Group A and 
reorganize a defensive front in the south—had by then long ceased to play a 
role. From 24 January, at the latest, Sixth Army command no longer showed 
any interest in being informed of developments outside the pocket.'*? The final 
struggle of Sixth Army followed its own law. 

In the urban area of Stalingrad, as the army reported on 24 January, ‘hor- 
rendous conditions’ reigned. Exposed with virtually no intermission to heavy 
enemy artillery fire, “some 20,000 uncared-for wounded’ were seeking shelter 
in the ruined buildings; among them were ‘the same number of soldiers— 
emaciated, frost-bitten, and stragglers, mostly without weapons’.'** After 28 
January no food was handed out to wounded or sick men, in order, as it was 
expressed, to ensure that the ‘fighters were kept alive’.'** In actual fact, the 
logistical situation of the army once more deteriorated in the second half of the 
month, despite the fact that on 15 January Hitler had charged Field Marshal 
Mulch with Stalingrad’s provisioning from the air.'** Most of the measures de- 
creed by Milch for enhancing the operational readiness of the transport forma- 


'” H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 663 (25 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RRH 19/ V1/38. 

‘80 Signal from Paulus to the Fitihrer, 29 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RL 30/5 (there also the text of 
Hitler’s reply of 30 Jan. 1943). ‘8! Text published in Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1826 ff. 

‘2 Flak-Ret. 104, signal of 30 Jan. 1943 to VIII Air Corps, to be passed on to I Flak Corps, 
BA-MA RL 30/5. 

'83, AOK 6/Ia to H.Gr. Don/Ia, 24 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 VI/12. 

'8* H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB No. 4, 653 (24 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 VI/38. 

'85 Quoted according to Kehrig, Stalingrad, 524. 

'86 On Milch’s appointment and the delimitation of responsibilities between him and Richt- 
hofen, who was now responsible solely for the combat missions of Air Fleet 4, see Plocher et al., 
Der Feldzug im Osten 1941-1945, bk. 4, annexe 18, MGFA, Studie Lw-4/17, 126 ff.; also Milch, 
Tagebuch, 1 ff., BA-MA Lw 108/8. 
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tions, for the improvement of fighter cover, etc. required too long a running-in 
period to produce any positive effect in time. Independently of this, take-off 
and landing conditions worsened. Owing to the Soviet attacks between Don 
and Sal towards the west, as well as from the Millerovo—Kantemirovka area 
southwards, the supply-bases of Novocherkassk, Voroshilovgrad, and Zverevo, 
though only established in January, found themselves under growing enemy 
pressure (see Map VI.v11.3). Though these locations were held as pure take-off 
bases until the last days of January, a large part of the formations had earlier 
been transferred to Stalino, Konstantinovka, Taganrog, and Makeevka, where 
it was still possible to load, maintain, and repair the machines in safety.'®” The 
most serious aspect was that Gumrak was lost on 22 January, and Stalingrad- 
skiy, the last landing field inside the pocket, on the following day. From then 
on the survivors of Sixth Army could only be kept alive by the dropping of 
supply packages. The fact that the drastically reduced transport performances 
after the loss of Pitomnik on 27 January were nevertheless once more stepped 
up to over 100 tonnes a day remained irrelevant to the final struggle of the 
trapped troops, as the infrastructure required for an orderly distribution of 
the items had long collapsed through a lack of forces and fuel, and owing to 
deteriorating weather conditions. '** 

The army’s tactical situation, too, heralded an early extinction of resistance. 
Sixth Army’s defensive front had been torn to shreds since 23 January; the 
occupation of the southern part of the city area as far as the T'saritsa on 26 
January and the link-up that same day of the Soviet formations attacking from 
the south and the west (Twenty-first and Sixty-second Armies) not far from 
Mamaev Hill and the Krasnyy Oktyabr [Red October] settlement made the 
split-up of Sixth Army into a southern and a northern pocket permanent.'*? 
In these circumstances there could no longer be any question of co-ordinated 
resistance; nevertheless, Paulus refused to follow Seydlitz’s advice and take 
the decision himself to stop the fighting. The initiative in this matter there- 
fore devolved more and more to the corps commanders and the divisional and 
regimental commanders. A few officers attempted, with small detachments, 
to fight their way through to the German lines over hundreds of kilometres. 
The commands of IV and LI Corps issued directives authorizing subordinate 
commanders to suspend the fighting according to local conditions. Others, 
such as Heitz, the general commanding VIII Corps, even in the final days is- 
sued orders to the effect that anyone surrendering or showing a white flag was 
to be shot.'®® Nevertheless, following the example of other officers, the com- 
mander of 71st Infantry Division, Major-General Roske, at whose command 
post in the Univermag department store Paulus and the remnants of his staff 
had found asylum, made contact with the Soviet side; after brief negotiations, 
without any written agreement, all fighting was stopped on the following day. 


187 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 519 ff. '88 Thid. 523 ff. 
‘8° Tbid. 532 ff. 
190 Seydlitz, interview on 13 Mar. 1969 in MGFA; Adam, Der schwere EntschluB, 333 ff. 
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Paulus himself had no share in these conversations, conducted by Roske in 
Schmidt’s presence; to the very end the army commander and his chief of staff 
tried to avoid any formal act of surrender.'*' In the northern pocket, similarly, 
where remnants of XI Corps held their ground in the neighbourhood of the 
tractor plant for another two days, it was not Infantry General Strecker, the 
corps commander and hence senior officer, who took the initiative in putting an 
end to the pointless fighting. Faced with a fait accompli by Generals Lattmann 
and von Lenski, who made contact with the Red Army on their own respon- 
sibility, Strecker and his corps staff bowed to the inevitable on the morning 
of 2 February, not without having first reminded Army Group Don in a final 
signal that the corps with its six divisions had ‘done its duty in exceedingly 
heavy fighting to the last man’.'*? 

Like many earlier messages, the final signal from Stalingrad concluded with 
cheers for the Fuhrer. The victims of the tragedy—at least the bulk of the se- 
nior officers—were evidently not initially inclined to view Hitler as the person 
primarily responsible for what had happened on the Volga. Only under pres- 
sure to justify themselves during the years following the collapse of the Third 
Reich was the dictator made the principal target of criticism. The destruction 
of the Sixth Army, in the judgement of Artillery General (retd.) Hauck, had 
‘in its origin and in its course been a result of Adolf Hitler’s leadership’.'°* For 
Manstein the question of responsibility for Stalingrad was quite simply settled 
by his reference to the fact that at a conference at the beginning of February 
Hitler had unabashedly admitted sole responsibility for the disaster.'** 


Certainly Hitler’s mistakes and omissions are too numerous to overlook. Spe- 
cial mention should be made, for the period after August 1942, of three basic 
errors:'°* first, his insistence on the capture of the city of Stalingrad,'°°— 
unnecessary from the operational viewpoint—even though it was clear that 
this would tie down the bulk of the battle-worthy German formations of Army 
Group B, while the flanks of Sixth Army were covered only by weak forces, 
chiefly those of Germany’s allies. Second, the helpless manner in which he 
reacted to the Soviet counter-offensive of 19-20 November had grave conse- 
quences. Realizing the bankruptcy of his strategy for 1942, he escaped into a 


1°! See the eyewitness accounts by Adam, Der schwere Entschluf, 350 ff., and by Laskin, former 
chief of staff of the Soviet Sixty-fourth Army, ‘Plenenie Pauljusa’, 78-9. See in general Kehrig, 
Stalingrad, 542 ff. 

2 XI. A.K. signal to H.Gr. Don/Ia, 2 Feb. 1943, 08.40 hrs. (BA-MA RH 19 VI/13 K). Only 
the previous afternoon Hitler had ordered the northern pocket to hold out ‘to the end’: ‘Every 
day, every hour, thereby gained will decisively help the rest of the front’ (H.Gr. Don to XI. A.K., 
1 Feb. 1943 (17.25 hrs.), BA-MA RL 30/5). 

‘3 Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 4, i. 150. 

14 Manstein, Lost Victories, 365. On the circumstances of this ‘admission’ by Hitler see also 
Stahlberg, Bounden Duty, 251. 

195 See Manstein, Stellungnahme zu den Niederschriften des Generals Arthur Schmidt (Aug. 
1966), BA-MA N 601/w. 2, fos. 11 ff. 


'°6 For Hitler’s reasons see sect. VI.v1.2 at nn. 103 and 130 above. 
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‘hold-on’ mentality. Instead of immediately detaching Sixth Army from Stal- 
ingrad and gaining freedom of movement by attacking one of the two enemy 
prongs, Hitler, evidently overtaxed in his operational ability, displayed a re- 
markable passivity and uncertainty in his decision-making.'*’ This did not 
change even after the encirclement of the German—Romanian formations at 
Stalingrad was complete, and thus led to a third fundamental mistake—his veto 
ona breakout by Sixth Army, accompanied by half-hearted relief preparations. 
Anxious not to undergo additional risks on other fronts, Hitler dispensed with 
the creation of a point of main effort, which would have been necessary for a 
promising relief offensive. 

Even if, as Zeitzler assumed after the war, ‘history [had] already passed its 
crushing judgement’ on Hitler as a military leader,'*® the historian interested 
in exploring causes and examining scopes of action will have to draw attention 
to a number of factors hitherto largely neglected in the available literature on 
Stalingrad: 


1. The roots of the Stalingrad catastrophe go back a long way, to the planning 
phase of Operation Blue. That the Red Army would do its utmost to oppose 
a closure of the Volga and a seizure of the oilfields by seeking a decisive battle 
was surely one of the basic assumptions of the summer offensive of 1942. 
Yet despite some doubts in the Army High Command, and partly even in 
the Wehrmacht High Command, no one had seriously considered that the 
Red Army might actually win such a decisive battle. On the contrary, up to the 
opening of the German key offensive at the end of June it was believed, not only 
by Hitler but also in the Army and Wehrmacht High Commands, that, after 
the losses it had suffered, the Red Army was permanently weakened, and could 
only partially be rehabilitated in both men and material. A concentration of 
forces such as was observed in November simultaneously on the central and the 
southern sectors had not been considered possible by anyone on the German 
side. Against this background it is easy to understand why Abteilung Fremde 
Heere Ost, almost to the very end, so thoroughly misread the extent and the 
objective of the Soviet deployment. 

2. Even before the beginning of the Soviet Uranus operation on 19-20 
November, the German position on the Volga had become untenable largely 
for logistical reasons. The food, ammunition, and fuel situation of Sixth Army, 
in particular its totally inadequate winter stocks, would have made it impossible 
for the troops to survive the winter in their exposed position. Even if there had 
been no Soviet attack in November, or if it had failed to achieve any marked 
success, the German command would still not have escaped the alternative of 
either abandoning Stalingrad or sacrificing major parts of the army. 

3. There probably never was a prospect of permanently restoring the status 


97 See Jukes, Hitler’s Stalingrad Decisions, 105 ff., 124 ff.; Keegan, Mask of Command, 301 ff. 

'°8 Zeitzler, Stalingrad, 87, BA-MA N 63/79. For an overall judgement on Hitler as a military 
leader see, along with the above-mentioned works by Jukes (Hitler’s Stalingrad Decisions, esp. ch. 
8) and Keegan (Mask of Command, ch. 4), Strawson, Hitler as Military Commander, ch. 12. 
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quo ante once the two Romanian armies had been routed and the Sixth Army 
encircled. Even so, a breakout by the army in the first days after the closing of 
the ring might have been a realistic option, albeit a dangerous one in view of 
the weakness of the fronts of the pocket. That it was not taken was primarily an 
omission on Hitler’s part, even though his refusal received significant support 
from Manstein’s situation report of 24 November. The question whether, in 
these circumstances, Paulus should have given the breakout order on his own 
responsibility—as demanded by Seydlitz—must probably, in retrospect, be 
answered in the affirmative. From a contemporary point of view, however, 
such a decision must have been infinitely more difficult, for reasons not solely 
connected with the personality of the army commander.'*”? For one thing, 
Paulus had only a very imprecise picture of the overall situation and of the 
ways it might develop, and for another the reports available to him made the 
chances of a breakout seem highly doubtful; indeed, extensive losses of men 
and heavy weapons would have had to be expected from the outset. Finally, 
it should be remembered that a breakout attack by an army represents an 
exceedingly complex operation, which might easily have been sabotaged by 
any of the numerous army and Luftwaffe commands involved which elected 
to defer to the Fuhrer’s will instead.*°° 

4. As for Manstein’s (and Zeitzler’s) wrangling for Hitler’s authorization 
of a breakthrough operation to be initiated by Sixth Army itself (this con- 
tinued from the end of November until shortly before Christmas), Hitler’s 
stubbornness should not blind one to the fact that the army’s operational and 
logistical situation in fact no longer permitted such an operation. It might 
perhaps have been feasible if either the provisioning by air could, for a short 
period, have been stepped up to a multiple of its actual volume or if Hoth’s 
relief offensive had pushed through to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
pocket. For both of these, as we know today, virtually all the prerequisites 
were lacking. By December the quarrel about the army’s breakout was purely 
a theoretical problem. 

5. It is often argued that the sacrifice of Sixth Army had by no means been 
futile, but that it had averted the encirclement of Army Groups Don and A 
and hence helped to avoid an even greater disaster. In principle, this argument 
is correct for the period until about the middle of January,’°! though it looks 
at only one side of the coin. Its reverse, as will be shown in the next chapter, is 
that Hitler’s order for the withdrawal of Army Group A from the Caucasus (on 

°° In this context see the sympathetic biographical sketch of Gérlitz (Paulus, Paulus and Stal- 
ingrad, 3-84), and the critical comment by Wieder, Stalingrad und die Verantwortung des Soldaten, 
I =213. 

. Rebtind’s reflections on this point are plausible (Stalingrad, 396-7). 
201 By then the size of the pocket and the fighting potential of Sixth Army were reduced to a 
point where it was able to tie down only a relatively small number of major enemy formations. 


By 22 Jan., if not before, Manstein was fully aware ‘that the Russians no longer need wait for the 
total destruction of Sixth Army in order to withdraw forces from St[alingrad]’ (as n. 175). 
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28 December 1942) actually came much too late. Had it been issued a month 
earlier, the sufferings of Sixth Army might have been substantially shortened, 
and realistic conditions might possibly have been created for the rescue of the 


army itself. 


VIII. The Winter Battles of 1943 


1. RETREATS AND REVERSES ON THE SOUTHERN SECTOR 
(See Map V1.vi1.3) 


(a) Withdrawal from the Caucasus 


THE fact that, because of its striking success, the Soviet winter offensive begun 
on 19-20 November was threatening not only the right wing of Army Group B 
(now organizedas Army Group Don), but indirectly also the unstable structure 
of the entire southern sector, was realized at a very early date. Even before 
the end of November it had given rise within the Army High Command to 
reflections on a possible withdrawal of Army Group A from the Caucasus. The 
acute danger of an encirclement of the two armies involved in heavy fighting in 
the Caucasus,' which a Soviet thrust towards Rostov would represent, was one 
reason; another was the hope that a withdrawal of these formations might make 
available some operational reserves as a precondition of mobile warfare and 
hence of regaining the initiative. For a long time Hitler closed his mind to such 
arguments’*—no doubt largely for the same reasons for which he rejected an 
abandonment of the Volga position. He had no wish, because of an operational 
crisis, to throw away the strategic chances—in this instance the seizure of the 
Caucasian oil—gained at such a heavy price in the summer campaign. Added 
to this was his ever present fear of the demoralizing effect of a retreat and 
of the excessive losses of material frequently associated therewith. Besides, 
he initially hoped to be able to restore the situation in the Don—Volga region 
with just the forces available to Army Group Don.’ For Zeitzler, who had 
nevertheless been in touch on the subject with Colonel-General von Kleist, 
the new commander of Army Group A,* the opportunity to wrest from Hitler 
his agreement to a withdrawal of Army Group A did not arise until after 
the Soviet penetrations in the area of the Italian Eighth Army and the final 
collapse of Hoth’s relief offensive on 23 December. In anticipation of the 
impending ‘great decisions’, Zeitzler enquired of Manstein on 24 December 
how he would react to the idea of subordinating Army Group A to the Don 
command.* Manstein was basically convinced that the current Soviet attack 
on the sector of Army Group B pursued no less an objective than, by striking 
through Millerovo towards Rostov, to cut off Army Group Don and hence also 


' On the course of operations in the area of Seventeenth and First Armd. Armies after Nov. 
1942 see Schulz, Der Rtickschlag im Siiden, vol. ii, MGFA, Studie T-15, vol. ii. 

> The record of the midday situation conference on 12 Dec. 1942 provides an idea of Hitler’s 
unsystematic argument on this issue and of Zeitzler’s endeavour not to be put off by it: see Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 72-3. * Zeitzler, ‘Riickztige’, 110. 

* Ibid. 5 See Kehrig, Stalingrad, 610 (doc. 46). 
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the Caucasus front from its rear communications;°® in addition, he had long 
pleaded—insistently but in vain—for Fourth Armoured Army to be reinforced 
by formations from Army Group A. For both these reasons Manstein thought 
that placing both army groups under one command would make sense, and 
indeed was necessary, though he would accept it only on condition of ‘complete 
freedom for the conduct of operations’—a condition unacceptable to Hitler.’ 

This reply reveals the field marshal’s fears of being once again made the 
prisoner of Hitler’s stubbornness; that these were by no means unfounded 
emerged a mere three days later, when a Ftthrer Order of 27 December made 
it the duty of Army Group A ‘to repulse all enemy attacks in the present 
positions’. Admittedly, instructions were, for the first time, issued for ‘forward- 
looking preparations’—a hint that a change of orders might be impending. 
These preparations—which in fact had been embarked upon before, but which 
were now legitimized, even though they were not to be made known to the 
troops for fear of affecting their morale—included an increased provision of 
fuel, the evacuation of wounded men, preliminary measures for the blowing up 
of railway installations, and the reconnoitring and strengthening of the Taman 
bridgehead.*® 

Zeitzler seized his opportunity. In the course of a private conversation during 
the following night, when he spelt out the danger of a second, far greater, 
Stalingrad, Zeitzler wrested from Hitler his consent to a withdrawal of Army 
Group A.’ On 28 December, accordingly, a new order was issued, signed by 
Hitler but clearly inspired by the Army High Command, concerning future 
operations on the southern wing of the eastern front. In contrast to that of 
the preceding day, this one called for the step-by-step withdrawal of Kleist’s 
army group (‘while maintaining and especially strengthening its coastal and 
mountain front’) to a shortened line Mostovoe—Armavir-east of Salsk. The 
mobile units were to be moved to the northern wing ‘to forestall encirclement 
and, on our part, attack the enemy in a mobile fashion’.'° 

Hitler’s decision came too late to save the situation at Stalingrad, but it may 
have been just in time to save Army Group A from a similar fate. Zeitzler had 
not exaggerated. Soviet preparations, which entered into their crucial stage 
about the turn of the year, certainly envisaged nothing less than a large-scale 
encirclement of Army Group A. To this end Yeremenko’s Southern Front— 
created early in the year from the former Stalingrad Front—was to use the 
Second Guards Army to strike from the area south of Kotelnikovskiy between 
the Don and the Sal, to close the corridor at Rostov, and simultaneously (with 
Fifty-first and Twenty-eighth Armies) to operate via Salsk against the rail- 
way junction of 'Tikhoretsk. That was where the pincers were to close; their 


© Ibid. 599 (doc. 37). 7 Ibid. 611 (doc. 47); see also Manstein, Lost Victories, 381-2. 

* Fuhrer Order of 27 Dec. 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 1316-17 (doc. 34). 

° Thus Zeitzler’s own account (‘Riickziige’, 111), according to which Hitler would have liked 
to revoke his agreement again during that same night. 

'© Operations order No. 2, 28 Dec. 1942, KTB OKW ii/2. 1318 (doc. 35). 
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southern prong was represented by the Black Sea Group (of the Transcau- 
casian Front) under Lieutenant-General Popov, which also had the task of 
blocking off the Taman peninsula. The northern group of the Transcaucasian 
Front, finally, was to pursue the retreating German First Armoured Army 
in the general direction of Voroshilovsk (Stavropol) and prevent its orderly 
withdrawal."! 

Whether or not Army Group A would be able to evade the trap set for it 
would depend primarily on the speed and systematic nature of its withdrawal. 
Hitler himself, however, did not at first have any clear idea of its objective. In 
principle there were four possible options:'” 


(1) holding the army group in the withdrawal position ordered on 28 De- 
cember (Mostovoe—Armavir—Salsk); 

(2) a further withdrawal towards the west, to a bridgehead forward of the 
Taman peninsula; 

(3) a withdrawal of the army group beyond Rostov; 

(4) a combination of options 2 and 3 in the sense that some formations of 
the army group would withdraw to the Taman bridgehead, while others 
would withdraw beyond Rostov. 


Army Group A command from the outset regarded the first two options as 
unrealistic, and the last one as half-hearted. It pleaded—entirely on Manstein’s 
lines'’—for a withdrawal of as many forces as possible beyond Rostov, so that 
they could intervene as soon as possible in the fighting of Army Group Don. 
Only if an evasive movement across the Don was no longer possible were some 
forces, from a bridgehead established for that purpose, to withdraw over the 
Kerch strait, to be moved from there across the Crimea to the main fighting 
fronts.'* By contrast, Hitler was still hoping, by maintaining a bridgehead pro- 
jecting over a great distance and, if possible, including the oilfields of Maykop, 
to preserve his strategic opportunities on the Caucasian isthmus for the com- 
ing summer. On the other hand, he certainly acknowledged the need to rein- 
force the battle-weary formations of Army Group Don, in particular Fourth 
Armoured Army, which was fighting hard to keep open communications to 
and from Rostov. This incompatibility—so typical of Hitler's conduct of the 
war—of strategic wishful thinking and actual operational constraints resulted 
in haphazard decisions, not infrequently determined by short-term tactical 
and operational necessities, which repeatedly changed the direction and speed 
of the German withdrawal movements over the first few weeks.'* A certain 
amount of clarification was eventually provided by an Army High Command 
directive of 22 January. According to this, only the northern group of First Ar- 
moured Army was to be pulled back towards the north via Tikhoretsk; the rest 


"See Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 28 ff.; Zavjalov and Kaljadin, Schlacht um den Kaukasus, 129 ff. 
'2 See Schulz, Der Riickschlag im Stiden, ii. 34 ff., MGFA, Studie T-15, vol. ii. 

See his letter to Zeitzler, 22 Jan. 1943, published in Kehrig, Stalingrad, 631 ff. (doc. 66). 
See Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 32. 

'S See Schulz, Der Riickschlag im Stiden, ii. 36 ff., MGFA, Studie T-15, vol. ii. 
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of Mackensen’s formations, as well as the whole of Seventeenth Army, on the 
other hand, were to withdraw into a bridgehead at Temryuk, now conceived 
rather tighter than originally envisaged and to be known as the ‘Gotenkopf’ 
[Goth’s Head] position.'® 

This decision was motivated by the dangerously worsening situation at 
Rostov, where from the beginning of the year Hoth’s forces between Don 
and Manych had been compelled by strong enemy pressure progressively to 
pull back their positions further to the west and eventually to withdraw to 
the southern bank of the Manych.'’ An attack by the Soviet Second Guards 
Army (Rotmistrov), launched on 20 January, scored such initial success that 
there was a danger that a withdrawal of German formations through Rostov 
would be possible ‘only for a few more days, at most for a week’.'* While this 
situation, along with the acute risk that Gotenkopf might be sealed off by the 
Black Sea Group of the Soviet Transcaucasian Front, called for the greatest 
possible acceleration of the withdrawal operations of the two German armies, 
there were massive obstacles in the way of a rapid retreat. Quite apart from 
the difficult climatic conditions, especially on the high mountain front, the 
ordered (though not always possible) retrieval of all equipment, weapons, and 
stores, as well as the systematic destruction of the country’s infrastructure in- 
stallations,'® greatly retarded the withdrawal. Another time-consuming factor 
was the demanded maintenance of railway communications and the greatest 
possible evacuation of all rolling-stock. Moreover, the army group command 
was concerned about the effects on the men’s morale of an excessively rapid 
disengagement from the enemy; it tried to avoid the withdrawal ‘degenerating 
into a downright flight’, when the enemy would be able to ‘do whatever he 
pleased with [the German] troops’.”° 

A decision by Hitler on 27 January in essence confirmed the arrangements 
envisaged in the directive five days earlier: only the northern group of First 
Armoured Army, having been placed directly under Army Group Don,”' was 
to be pulled back via Rostov, while the entire remainder of the army group—zo 
divisions with about 400,000 men—was to take up position in Gotenkopf.”” 
This solution in no way met the views of the army group command, which 
would have preferred a breakout of the bulk of its formations towards the north, 


‘© OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia), No. 430 069/43, 23 Jan. 1943 to H.Gr. Don, 5th supplement 
to Operations order No. 2, BA-MA RH 19 VI/12. 

'7 See Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 176 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 4, vol. i; also, 
comprehensively, Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 39 ff. 

'S Telephone conversation Manstein—Zeitzler on 23 Jan. 1943, annexe 1 (O.B.-Gespriche) to 
KTB of H.Gr. Don/Ia, 64, BA-MA RH 19 VI/42. 

' Ordered by OKH directive of 28 Dec. 1942 (as n. 10). 

20 'Thus the chief of staff of H.Gr. A in a conversation with chief of staff, First Armd. Army, 
on 10 Jan. 1943, quoted according to Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, annexe 220 (p. 314), 
MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 4, vol. i; see also ibid., annexes 219, 221. 

>! The northern group comprised the 3rd Armd. Div., the 11th Inf. Div., and the 444th and 
454th Sec. Divs. The southern group was incorporated in Seventeenth Army. 

22 Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 35. 
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the more so since on 25 January Fourth Armoured Army had succeeded in a 
counter-attack there in throwing the enemy, who had broken through to the 
Rostov bridgehead, back across the Manych.”? Withdrawal into Gotenkopf 
seemed to the army group the more risky and time-consuming enterprise, as 
troop and supply transportation across the Kerch straits would be difficult, 
the flanks and supply-routes excessively long, and Soviet air superiority too 
dangerous.”* 

By the end of the month the withdrawal of Army Group A was on the whole 
successfully completed. On 29 January First Armoured Army made contact 
with Fourth Armoured Army, and three days later reached Rostov according 
to plan; after 2 February Seventeenth Army likewise established itself in the 
Gotenkopf position. After marches of often 500 or 600 kilometres under ad- 
verse climatic conditions, virtually without air support, and in the face of an 
enemy superior in numbers and material, this was a considerable operational 
performance, which was in bizarre contrast to the total strategic failure of the 
Caucasus adventure. Not only were the dreams of a German operation against 
the British position in the Middle East gone, but the raison d’étre of the whole 
summer offensive, the seizure of the Caucasian raw materials, had proved a 
complete flop. About the turn of 1942-3 the total crude oil production in the 
Maykop area amounted to just 7 tonnes. And yet there had been no lack of 
effort to get oil extraction going again: 13 old wells had been put on stream 
again and a start had been made by the Germans on new drillings. With the 
withdrawal of the mineral oil brigade in mid-January, all this was again ex- 
pertly destroyed, as were the brigade’s 10,000 tonnes of almost irreplaceable 
material (including complete drilling rigs) and special equipment, which it had 
proved impossible at the last minute to bring back from Armavir.?* For the 
moment, however, all this was of little importance compared with the fact that 
the German withdrawal from the Caucasus fulfilled an essential precondition 
of the operational restabilization of the front on the southern sector. However, 
as a result of the digging in of the major portion of Army Group A in the 
Kuban bridgehead, the urgently needed reinforcement of Army Group Don 
was substantially slighter than had been hoped for by Manstein—a drawback 
offset only by the fact that the bridgehead was tying down a large part of 
the Red Army’s Transcaucasian formations. As a consequence, ever new for- 
mations had to be withdrawn over the next few weeks and months from the 
shrinking bridgehead, to be moved by the long way through the Crimea to the 
newly established Army Group South. 


(b) Fighting between Don and Dnieper 


During those January weeks when Sixth Army was heading towards its end 
and Army Group A was trying to evade encirclement, the situation in the area 


23 See Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 180-1, MGFA, Studie P-114c, pt. 4, vol. i. 
24 See Schulz, Der Rtickschlag im Siiden, ii. 53-4, MGFA, Studie T-15, vol. ii. 
*5 See Birkenfeld, ‘Illusionen’, go; also sect. VI.v.2 above. 
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of Army Group B had also destabilized to a dangerous degree. On 12 January 
the Voronezh Front with Moskalenko’s Fortieth Army, and two days later 
also the South-western Front with Third Armoured Army (Rybalko), Sixth 
Army (Kharitonov), and the independent XVIII Rifle Corps, had launched 
an attack on the front of the Hungarian Second Army (and the northern 
wing of the Italian Eighth Army). In line with the earlier attacks against 
the Romanian Third Army in November and the Italian Eighth Army in 
December, this third full-scale offensive against the German Don position, 
while not unexpected,”° rapidly resulted in penetrations. Within two days the 
Hungarian III Army Corps, attacked out of the Uryv bridgehead, had been 
dislodged towards the north, and the 7th Light Division routed. By 15 January 
Moskalenko’s troops had widened their penetration area both northwards and 
southwards to 45 kilometres.?” An attack against the front of the Hungarian 
IV Army Corps, launched on 14 January from the Shchuche bridgehead, 
likewise produced swift success. As a result of a thrust mounted from the area 
north-west of Kantemirovka by formations of the Soviet Third Armoured 
Army, the still intact northern wing of the Italian Eighth Army—consisting of 
the Alpini Corps and the mixed German-Italian XXIV Armoured Corps— 
simultaneously found itself in acute danger of being encircled. Nevertheless, 
on 15 January Hitler rejected a request by Gariboldi and his German liaison 
general for the front of the two corps to be pulled back from the Don and the 
Chernaya Kalitva. Not until 18 January, when the Alpini Corps, cut off from 
all supplies, had already on its own initiative begun a retreat to the Rossoshka 
sector, did Hitler give his consent to disengagement from the Don, which by 
then, needless to say, proceeded no longer ‘according to plan’, but at very 
considerable sacrifice in men, vehicles, and heavy weapons.”® 

The collapse of all the allied armies placed Army Group B in a virtually 
hopeless position. In an exceedingly gloomy assessment of Soviet operational 
options, on 19 January Fremde Heere Ost arrived at the conclusion that the 
enemy would shortly have pushed back the army group’s front, including the 
German Second Army, ‘at least as far as the Oskol sector, but probably, if 
matters continue to go well for the Russians, to a general line Lisichansk— 
Izyum-front line prior to the 1942 offensive’.*? Two days later Weichs found 
himself obliged to make a report to Hitler in which he pointed out the dramatic 
shift in the ratio of strength on his sector of the front. On a front line of some 
300 kilometres as the crow flies (from the Ajdar debouchment to Staryy Oskol) 
the army group had only the following forces left: 


26 Weichs, Tagesnotizen, from 1 Jan. 1943, BA-MA N 19/15. Soviet authors, on the other 
hand, have always stressed the surprise character of the attack: see Moskalenko, Siidwestrichtung, 
i. 364 ff. 

>” For greater detail see Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 290 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, 
pt. 4, vol. ii; Wimpffen, Zweite ungarische Armee, 206 ff.; and, from the Russian angle, Moskalenko, 
Stidwestrichtung, i. 3°73 ff. 28 Hauck (as n. 27), 293 ff., 298, 303-4. 

*° Fremde Heere Ost (1), 19 Jan. 1943, Kraftebild und weitere russische Operationsméglich- 
keiten im Siidbereich der Ostfront, 48-9, BA-MA RHD 18/249. 
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(a) the southern group, consisting of the enfeebled 19th Armoured Division, the 
320th Division, and the remnants of the 298th [Infantry] Division and 27th 
Armoured Division, 

(b) the Cramer Group, i.e. a weakened infantry division, 

(c) the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Division in process of being unloaded and in need of 
rehabilitation, 

(d) perhaps in a few days a mixed German-Italian formation of the strength of 
roughly one infantry division.*® 


On the basis of this strength Weichs did not believe that, even with mobile 
warfare, he was any longer in a position to cover the northern flanks of Army 
Group D effectively, and feared an ever wider opening of the gap, already 
some 170 kilometres wide, between the southern wing of his army group and 
Staryy Oskol towards the south. ‘In this overall situation’-—the army group 
commander summed up his judgement—‘I no longer see any possibility, with 
the means at my disposal, of preventing the enemy’s advance towards the west 
as well, and am viewing with concern the development of the situation in the 
area of Second Army, which—deprived of any support in the south—could 
only too easily become the victim of a two-sided envelopment.’*! 

Colonel-General von Weichs had quite correctly identified the danger threat- 
ening Second Army (von Salmuth). The operation planned by the Red Army 
indeed envisaged a pincer attack against the flanks of Second Army in the 
direction of Kastornoe, from both the north (Bryansk Front) and the south 
(Voronezh Front); the aim of this was to annihilate the bulk of the army, 
liberating the area west of Voronezh and creating the conditions for further 
operations towards Kursk and Kharkov.*? 

When on 24 January the offensive began according to plan with a thrust by 
the Soviet Sixth Army against Second Army’s southern flank in the Novome- 
lovoe area, it was found that the Army High Command’s authorization for the 
withdrawal of Second Army as far as the southern wing of the neighbouring 
Army Group South—triggered by Weichs’s alarming report of 21 January— 
had once again come too late to prevent the worst. It was only possible to 
evacuate the Voronezh bridgehead during the night of 23-4 January, according 
to plan and by systematic destruction.*? On the second day already the Soviet 
Fortieth Army was able to take Gorshechnoe; it next increased its pressure on 
Staryy Oskol and, in view of excessively stubborn German opposition there, 
simply pushed through the weakly covered area between Gorshechnoe and 
Staryy Oskol towards the north-west. In doing so the attackers followed the 
principle—viewed by German observers with growing alarm—of employing 
only the bare minimum of necessary forces against the island-like German 


%° H.Gr. B/Ia, teletype to Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, 21 Jan. 1943, 
BA-MA N 10/13, fos. 139 ff. 3! Tbid. See also Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 22 ff. 

32 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 141; Morozov, Westlich von Woronesh, 91-2. 

33. The withdrawal from positions east of the Olym (code-name ‘Elch’) was to start, for the bulk 
of the troops, on 27-8 Jan.; for details see Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 308 ff., MGFA, 
Studie P-114¢, pt. 4, vol. ii, with annexes 350 and 351 (pp. 417 ff.). 
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strong points, while advancing past them with the bulk of their forces, in order 
thus to achieve rapid successes.** 

On 26 January the Soviet Thirty-eighth and Thirteenth Armies, by an attack 
on both sides of the Yelets—Kastornoe railway line, burst through the overex- 
tended northern front of Second Army, and on the following day approached 
the spearheads of Fortieth Army to within approximately 45 kilometres. At 
that moment Weichs—in contrast to the commander of Second Army, von 
Salmuth—was still hoping that he could defeat the enemy, who had broken 
through in the south and north, by his own strength without calling on sig- 
nificant reserves,** by means of a concentrated attack towards the west of VII 
(Hell) and XIII Corps (Straube), thereby enabling the army to withdraw to 
the Tim position; but this hope was soon disappointed. On 28 January the 
army command’s contact with the increasingly fragmented XIII Corps was 
lost, while VII Corps, consisting of the remnants of eight divisions, found it- 
self increasingly compressed by attacks from the north, south, and east. On 30 
January it rallied its last strength to attempt a breakthrough to the south-west 
and, thanks to massive air support, on 1 February reached the German lines 
at Staryy Oskol.*° 


A few kilometres further south, in the area of the Hollidt and Fretter-Pico 
Groups,*’ which were part of Army Group Don, the position was not unlike 
that of Second Army. There too the front line was bowed out like a balcony 
projecting far to the east, following the course of the Donets over considerable 
stretches and positively inviting attacks on its flanks. From 19 January this 
situation, made worse by a shortage of reserves, the exacerbation of the position 
in the Rostov area, and the progressive disintegration of Army Group B, 
had led Manstein repeatedly to propose the evacuation of the Don—Donets 
arc and a withdrawal of the front behind the Myus.** In this way he was 
hoping to gain sufficient forces to prop up the threatened northern wing of his 
army group and to cover it against the enemy advancing from the Kupyansk 
area towards Dnepropetrovsk. Manstein’s and Zeitzler’s struggle for Hitler’s 
consent to this shortening of the front line continued until 6 February, when 
in a prolonged personal discussion with the field marshal—who had specially 
travelled to the Fthrer’s Headquarters—the dictator eventually yielded to his 
arguments.*’ Once again it was found that Hitler’s assessment of the situation 
was governed by entirely different considerations from those of his generals. 


*4 Along with Weichs’s report of 21 Jan. 1943 (as n. 30), see Fremde Heere Ost (I), Kurze 
Beurteilung der Feindlage, 9 Feb. 1943, 58 (doc. 26), BA-MA RHD 18/249. 

35 'The only unit in transfer was the weak 4th Armd. Div. 

’6 See Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 312 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114c, pt. 4, vol. ii; 
Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 26 ff.; also, from the Russian angle, Morozov, Westlich von Woronesh, 
g2 ff.; Moskalenko, Stidwestrichtung, i. 390 ff. 

37 'The latter had been transferred from H.Gr. B to H.Gr. Don only on 15 Jan. 1943. 

38 Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 52 ff. 

3° See Manstein’s detailed and credible account of this conversation in Lost Victories, 406-13. 
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Forced to confront their operational thinking, Hitler had long had a repertoire 
of appropriate counter-arguments handy, which he trotted out like a mantra: 
the territories in question had been won under much too heavy sacrifices for 
them to be lightly abandoned now; a shortening of the front line would free not 
only German but equally enemy forces; the enormous toll of blood which the 
Red Army had been paying during its almost ceaseless offensive over a period 
of months was bound, sooner or later, to break its attacking strength. But 
all these were merely auxiliary arguments for an attitude ultimately based on 
strategic considerations. At its centre stood his fear that an abandonment of the 
Donets basin with its valuable industrial raw materials would simultaneously 
mean the loss of ‘the chance of an offensive conclusion of the war in the 
east’ altogether.*® The exceedingly ambitious armament programmes begun 
during those very weeks of January, especially in the area of tank production,*! 
would—as Speer and Paul Pleiger, the Director-General for the Donets basin, 
emphatically assured Hitler—simply not be realizable without its coal and 
steel production.** Conversely, Hitler feared, the reconquest of the Donets 
coal would relieve the Soviet armament economy of its greatest worries. 

In contrast to most of his military advisers, the question of a withdrawal of 
Army Group Don (as was the case with Army Group A) was more to Hitler 
than just an operational decision. That he forced himself to take it eventually 
was due primarily to two reasons. In the first place, Manstein succeeded, 
by referring to Pleiger’s authority in the field, in convincing him that the 
coal deposit at Shakhty, i.e. in the part of the Donets basin to be evacuated, 
was ‘in no way vital’ to the armament economy, since it was suitable neither 
for coking nor as railway engine fuel.** Secondly, the operational situation 
on the southern sector had deteriorated to such an extent by the beginning 
of February that even Hitler had no real argument to oppose to Manstein’s 
pessimistic assessment.** 

At the end of January the long-awaited attack of the Soviet South-western 
Front had begun on the sector of Army Group Don. Formations of the Third 
Guards Army had succeeded in the area of the Don bend in achieving a major 
penetration. On the left wing of the army group the 19th Armoured Division 
had to be pulled back behind the Donets to both sides of Lisichansk—Slavyansk; 
this created a gap with the southern wing of Army Group B (320th Infantry 
Division), through which armoured forces of the Popov Group mounted an 
attack against the Lisichansk—Slavyansk line on 31 January, with the patent 
intention of enveloping the western wing of Army Group Don. In Manstein’s 


‘© Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 122 (1 Feb. 1943). 

*! On this sector alone an approximately fourfold production increase was envisaged over a 
period of two years: see Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 121 ff.; Deutschlands Riistung, 219. 

*” See Greiner, Oberste Wehrmachtfiihrung, 436-7 (4 Feb. 1943); also Eichholtz, Kriegswirt- 
schaft, ii. 471. On the real significance of the Donets basin for the war economy in 1942-3 see also 
Riedel, ‘Bergbau’, 266 ff., 271 ff. ** Manstein, Lost Victories, 412-13. 

“4 See esp. Manstein’s teletype to Chief of Army General Staff of 31 Jan. 1943, H.Gr. Don/Ia, 
KTB, 715-16, BA-MA RH 19 VI/38. 
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view*’ the greatest danger threatened at the boundary of the two army groups; 
this the field marshal tried to meet with a sector-by-sector evacuation, starting 
on 8-9 February, of the Don—Donets arc, and with a radical switch of main 
effort in favour of his left wing. To this end Manstein intended to ‘gather in’ 
the eastern wing of his army group ‘and throw the forces thus released over to 
the western wing’.*® The chance of performing this chess manceuvre did not, 
however, offer itself to him until 27 January 1943, when First Armoured Army 
had been successfully brought back to Rostov and placed under his command. 
Only a few days later Mackensen’s armoured army was assigned the frontal 
sector of the former Fetter-Pico Group (henceforth the XXX Corps) with 
instructions to contain the enemy penetration in the Voroshilovgrad area, to 
hold the Donets line upstream as far as north-west of Lisichansk, and to defeat 
the enemy, who was attacking the deep flank of the army group, ‘in accordance 
with the development of the situation’ after he had crossed the Donets.*’ 

The next few days showed that the First Armoured Army was too weak 
to implement such far-reaching tasks, and that indeed it was itself in dan- 
ger of being enveloped from both sides. While Mackensen in this situation 
pleaded to dispense with the idea of restoring the Donets front, in order to 
be able to ward off a Soviet thrust conducted southwards out of the gap with 
the Lanz Group across the Slavyansk—Lozovaya railway line,** Manstein’s 
intentions were aimed at a more generous solution. According to this, Mack- 
ensen’s armoured army was to concentrate entirely on securing, or restoring, 
the Donets line between Voroshilovgrad and Slavyansk, while the gap with the 
Lanz Group would be closed by a counter-attack of those mobile formations 
which Manstein was hoping to free as a result of the shortening of the front 
line finally authorized by Hitler on the southern wing of his army group.*® 


Whether or not Manstein’s intentions would be realizable depended largely 
on the extent to which it proved possible to stabilize the situation at the 
neighbouring Army Group B as well. The prospects of this, admittedly, were 
poor, seeing that the attack of the Bryansk and Voronezh Fronts against the 
Second Army had, by the turn of the month, extended into an advance on the 
city of Kursk, which Weichs—clearly overrating his own fighting strength— 
was still hoping to hold. In this situation the commander of the army group 
used what he regarded as a premature abandonment by Second Army of Staryy 
Oskol (on 3 February) as a reason to agitate for Salmuth’s relief on grounds 
of alleged pessimism.*° However, the new commander of the army, Infantry 
General Wei, appointed on 5 February, found himself unable to share his 


*5 Ata situation evaluation conference on 19 Jan. 1943 Manstein first pointed to the possibility 
that the army group might be ‘bypassed in its deep flank’ by the enemy (ibid. 606); see also Hackl, 
‘Operative Ftthrungsprobleme’, 195-6. 46 Manstein, Lost Victories, 373. 

*” H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, 725-6 (1 Feb. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 VI/38. 

48 See conversation OB H.Gr. Don with OB 1. Panzerarmee on 7 Feb. 1943, ibid., RH 19 VI/39. 

* Details in Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 124-5. 5° Ibid. 84 ff., 88 ff. 
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superior’s ‘totally unjustified optimism’.*’ In point of fact, only three days later 
Kursk was liberated by troops of the Soviet Sixtieth Army (Chernyakhovskiy); 
on 9 February the last units of Fourth Armoured Army withdrew from the city 
towards the west, and only just escaped encirclement. ‘Conduct of operations 
on the enemy side’, even Weichs had to admit now, ‘is systematic, sure, and 
skilful.’*? 

While the evacuation of Kursk had at least been effected with Hitler’s ap- 
proval, the situation some 200 kilometres further south, at Kharkov, was taking 
a more dramatic turn. On 1 February the newly formed Lanz Group [Armee- 
abteilung Lanz]** was trying, on the one hand, to avoid an envelopment of the 
western wing of Army Group Don and, on the other, to secure the Kharkov— 
Belgorod area by mobile operations. For the discharge of these tasks the Lanz 
Group had at its disposal, as its only battle-worthy instrument along with 
the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Infantry Division, the SS Armoured Corps (Hausser), 
only just transferred from France and originally earmarked for the second 
relief offensive against Stalingrad; this had initially two divisions (SS Divi- 
sions ‘Leibstandarte’ and ‘Das Reich’).** Though Hitler may have expected 
positive miracles from the employment of his SS formations, the forces avail- 
able to Lanz, regardless of a few local successes, were greatly overtaxed by 
their instructions, and their units east of the Donets were even in acute dan- 
ger of being encircled. The counter-offensive which the SS formations had 
been ordered to launch on 8 February via Kupyansk towards the south for 
the relief of Army Group Don, but which got bogged down after the first two 
days, was therefore now out of the question.** In fact, another regional capital, 
Belgorod, had to be abandoned in the night of 8—g February. Already during 
the preceding days formations of the Soviet Sixth Army had succeeded, on 
the southern wing of Army Group B, in recapturing Izyum and Balakleya as 
well. On 10 February the Soviet Sixty-ninth Army broke through with strong 
forces towards the south-west, through the Volchansk area, to within some 20 
kilometres of Kharkov. Nevertheless, the Lanz Group continued to be charged 
with a virtually insoluble double task—it was to hold at all costs the former 
capital of the Ukraine, regarded by Hitler as indispensable for logistical as 


5! Tbid. 85. 

52 Weichs, Tagesnotizen, 9 Feb. 1943, BA-MA N 19/15. On Soviet intentions and plans see 
Glantz, ‘Prelude to Kursk’. 

53 Abt. Lanz comprised virtually all the formations along the Oskol between Chernyanka and 
Slavyansk; the most important were 320th Inf. Div., the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Div., and the gradually 
arriving parts of the SS Armd. Corps. 

54 A third, the SS ‘Totenkopf’ Div., was being brought up. With the SS Armoured Corps the 
Waffen-SS had obtained its own corps command in May 1942, to be followed by a further 17 by 
the end of the war. The silent opposition among the predominant part of the army generals to 
the perceived establishment of an SS-owned armed force was probably the reason for some of the 
difficulties and mistrust experienced by Hausser on the part of the army command authorities to 
whom he was subordinated. See Stein, Waffen-SS, 181 ff. 

55 OKH, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I S/B), Operations order No. 3 of 3 Feb. 1943, published in 
Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 263-4 (annexe D1); on the course of operations see ibid., 102 ff., and 
Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 337 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 4, vol. ii. 
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well as prestige reasons, while simultaneously mounting a new counter-attack 
towards the south, this time west of the Donets. Despite remarkable initial 
successes—Alekseevka was taken on 13 February—this attack, conducted by 
Waffen-SS formations out of the Merefa area, had to be halted a day later. 
The reason was that the situation at Kharkov had deteriorated and that Hitler, 
against the arguments of the commanders in the field,*® had declared the de- 
fence of the city to be a top priority.*” By then nothing was any use. Although 
Lanz, pointing to Hitler’s directive of 14 February, managed this time to dis- 
suade the general commanding the SS Armoured Corps from pulling back 
his formations from a hopeless position on the eastern edge of Kharkov on 
his own authority, at noon on the following day Hausser disregarded stand- 
ing orders and, without the backing of his superior officers, issued orders for 
the withdrawal of his formations behind the Udy sector. By the morning of 
16 February Kharkov had been evacuated; the SS Armoured Corps and its 
neighbouring formations had escaped being trapped.** 

In contrast to the case of Count Sponeck a little more than a year previ- 
ously,*’ which was not entirely comparable, the prominent SS general’s in- 
subordination remained without disciplinary consequences for him. A few 
days later, admittedly, General of Mountain Troops Lanz was replaced; along 
with Weichs, Manstein, and Zeitzler, he had in retrospect approved Hausser’s 


action as ‘the only chance of saving the troops and continuing the struggle’.°° 


(c) Manstein’s Counter-offensive 
(See Map VI.viit.1) 


The fall of Kharkov, the most spectacular German defeat in the weeks following 
Stalingrad, coincided with a reorganization of the command structure; this was 
very soon to prove the prerequisite of a last German victory on the southern 
sector of the eastern front. With effect from 14 February Army Group B 
command had been lifted out of the front and its formations divided between 
the neighbouring army groups. Second Army had been placed under Army 
Group Centre, and the Lanz Group (including the SS Armoured Corps) had 
been placed under Army Group Don, now renamed Army Group South (see 
Diagram VI.virt.1).°' This ensured that a unified command for the further 
conduct of operations was concentrated in Manstein’s hands—an arrangement 
which was to pay off especially on the delicate issue of how the yawning gap 

56 On 10 Feb. 1943 Weichs, for one, expressly warned against an encirclement of the defenders 
of Kharkov: KTB OKW iii. 114 (10 Feb. 1943). 

57 Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 110 ff.; Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 345 ff., MGFA, Studie 
P-114¢, pt. 4, vol. ii. 

58 See also the published KTB of Armee-Abt. Lanz in Befehl des Gewissens, 96-108; also 
Hausser, Waffen-SS im Einsatz, 70 ff. Grossly misleading, on the other hand, is Speidel’s account, 
Erinnerungen, 142-3. 

5° See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I1.1.1(c) at n. 350; also Einbeck, Sponeck. 

°° Quoted according to Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 120. 


*! Signal OKH/Op.Abt. together with directive for the further conduct of operations, 12 Feb. 
1943, H.Gr. Don/Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 19 VI/39; see Manstein, Lost Victories, 420-1. 
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between Slavyansk and Kharkov was to be closed and how operational freedom 
was to be regained. 

The opportunity to make his own ideas on this prevail was offered to the 
field marshal when Hitler arrived at Army Group South HQ in Zaporozhye 
on 17 February for a visit of several days. This visit to the front—for which 
Hitler, significantly, had never found time during the drama of Stalingrad— 
apparently came about upon Zeitzler’s urgings and in the face of Keitel’s 
and Goring’s misgivings;®’ initially it did not have the appearance of a propi- 
tious occasion. Aware that Manstein had considerable professional reservations 
about his exercise of supreme military command,® Hitler during those days 
apparently even toyed with the idea of dismissing the field marshal.°* That he 
decided not to was probably due primarily to his feeling that in the more than 
critical situation on the southern sector he could not do without Manstein’s 
undoubted professional competence. What Manstein had to report to Hitler 
was certainly extremely alarming. The most dangerous development, in the 
judgement of the army group commander, was south of Kharkov, where the 
enemy was taking advantage of the gap of approximately 160 kilometres be- 
tween the Lanz Group and First Armoured Army to advance, virtually unim- 
peded, with strong armoured forces (Sixth Army) against the traffic junctions 
of Pavlograd (which fell on 17 February) and Dnepropetrovsk and the Dnieper 
crossings there, while other mobile formations (the Popov Group) were trying 
to break through via Postishevo in a southerly direction towards Stalino. In 
these circumstances Manstein had decided, as early as 16 February, not to 
await the reinforcements promised him by the Army High Command,® but 
had given orders for Fourth Armoured Army command to be transferred from 
the southern wing of the army group—whose considerably shortened front was 
now being held solely by the Hollidt Group—to Dnepropetrovsk; moreover, 
in the area of First Armoured Army armoured formations were to be freed, 
in exchange for infantry, to be employed west of the Krivoy Torets.®° On the 
following day, even before Hitler’s arrival, Manstein, as a logical completion 
of these moves, had ordered the SS Armoured Corps to advance from the 
Krasnograd area in a south-easterly direction towards Pavlograd, where it was 
to make contact with Fourth Armoured Army, which was moving towards that 
area.°” 


© Thus Zeitzler’s own account: see id., Abwehrschlachten, BA-MA N 63/80, fos. 15-16. On 
the visit see also Stahlberg’s reminiscences, Bounden Duty, 258 ff. 

°3 Manstein, evidently motivated by a conversation with Stauffenberg a few days previously, 
had tried, at the conference of 6 Feb. 1943, to persuade Hitler to appoint a Chief of General Staff 
equipped with comprehensive powers: see Manstein, Lost Victories, 407; Stahlberg, Bounden 
Duty, 244-5, 253-5; Engel, Heeresadjutant bei Hitler, 144 (7 Feb. 1943). 

°* Goebbels, Diaries, 199 (2 Mar. 1943). 

®§ In its directive of 12 Feb. 1943 (as n. 61) Op.Abt. had announced the assembly of an ‘Offensive 
army South’ in the Pavlograd area and promised the transfer of altogether 8 divisions. 

°6 H.Gr. Stid/Ia, Army Group order of 16 Feb., published in Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 272 
(annexe E5). 

°7 See Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 397-8, MGFA, Studie P-114c, pt. 4, vol. ii. 
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Map VI.vit.1. Manstein’s Counter-offensive, 1943: 
(top) 18 February—3 March; (bottom) 3-24 March 
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Manstein had thus already set the signals in line with his own operational 
intentions when, on the evening of 17 February, he met Hitler for a first 
situation conference ‘in a rather unpleasant atmosphere’.®* On that occasion he 
emphatically drew attention to the danger of the army group’s southern flank 
being strangulated—a danger threatening from the unobstructed flow of strong 
enemy forces into the above-mentioned gap between Lanz’s and Mackensen’s 
troops. Closing that gap, in the field marshal’s opinion, was therefore to be 
given overriding priority, even before a clean-up of the situation at Kharkov.” 
Hitler, of course, at first shared neither Manstein’s analysis of the situation 
nor the conclusion drawn from it. He saw the main danger in that other gap in 
the defences, the one extending north of Kharkov all the way to the boundary 
with Army Group Centre (Second Army), through which formations of the 
Soviet Fortieth Army were trying to advance to the west. His demand for the 
employment of the SS Armoured Corps in a northerly direction may, however, 
have been motivated also by his hope of the urgently needed prestige success 
which a rapid reconquest of Kharkov would represent. However, it became 
clear on the following day that this was out of the question for the moment, 
since one of the envisaged SS formations, the Totenkopf Division (Eicke), 
which had only just been detrained at Poltava, had already got bogged down 
in the mud.” Hitler thus agreed to Manstein’s proposal to let at least the 
combat-ready SS ‘Das Reich’ Division operate southwards in the direction of 
the approaching Fourth Armoured Army. 

If, beyond such questions of detail, Manstein was aiming at using Hitler’s 
visit ‘to persuade him to consider operations on a long-term basis for once’,”! 
then the outcome of his further talks on 18 and 19 February could hardly 
have satisfied him entirely.’”” On the one hand, Hitler did not remain unim- 
pressed by Manstein’s outspoken references—exaggerated as they were for 
good reasons—to the imbalance of forces on the southern sector’? and was 
inclined, in the circumstances, to meet Manstein’s demand for mobile opera- 
tions in principle. On the other hand, he believed, on those very grounds of 
long-term forward planning, that he could not on any account abandon the 
Donets basin, and especially the Stalino—Zaporozhye, area for reasons of the 
war economy (‘The foundation of our production programme... would be 


*’ Thus Richthofen, Tagebuch, 17 Feb. 1943, given in Plocher et al., Der Feldzug im Osten 
1941-1945, bk. 5, annexe 6, MGFA, Studie Lw-4/23, 64-5. 

°° See H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 17 Feb. 1943 (Situation report OB to Fuhrer), BA-MA RH 19 
VI/40; see also the recollections of those participating: Manstein, Lost Victories, 423; Busse, 
‘Winterfeldzug 1942/43’, 59-61; Zeitzler, Abwehrschlachten, vol. ii, BA-MA N 63/80, fos. 50 ff.; 
Stahlberg, Bounden Duty, 270 ff. 

7° Details on the employment of the division in Sydnor, Soldiers of Destruction, 267 ff. 

71 Manstein, Lost Victories, 426-7. 

” The minutes of both conferences are published in Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 254 ff., 257 ff. 
(annexes C1, C2); see also the account ibid. 147 ff. 

73 Manstein mentioned that along a front line of altogether 700 km. 32 German formations were 
confronted by no fewer than 341 enemy ones (ibid. 255)—a misleading picture as the German and 
Soviet troops were not comparable either qualitatively or quantitatively. 
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lost’).’* Hitler saw the solution to the problem in the fastest possible transfer of 
the bulk of Seventeenth Army—still concentrated, at his own personal orders, 
in the Taman bridgehead—to Army Group South; it was necessary, he said 
optimistically, ‘to show the greatest imaginable ingenuity in organizing the 
transport from Taman’.”® 

Conscious of a freedom of action he had but rarely enjoyed during the 
preceding weeks, Manstein, on the very day of Hitler’s departure from Za- 
porozhye, set out the division of tasks for the planned counter-offensive. Its 
point of main effort was to be with Hoth’s Fourth Armoured Army, which 
was to receive additional forces from other sections of the army group, which 
were charged chiefly with defensive tasks; these additional forces included the 
LVII Corps and XX XXVIII Armoured Corps with 6th and 17th Armoured 
Divisions, as well as the bulk of the SS Armoured Corps. The task of the 
army would be ‘first to contain the enemy advance to the Dnepropetrovsk— 
Vasilovka railway line, to throw the enemy south of the Samara back over 
the river, and subsequently to defeat him by a two-sided enveloping attack 
north of the Samara sector’.”° When the army group’s counter-attack began 
on 19-20 February it turned out that the crisis on the southern sector had 
passed its peak. One reason was that the Soviet commands of the Voronezh, 
South-western, and Southern Fronts had thoroughly misread the German 
preparations, wrongly interpreting the German troop transfers as a prelude 
to a large-scale German withdrawal behind the Dnieper.’’ Another reason 
was that the Soviet spearheads, which had advanced a long way over a wide 
front and by now were weakened and battle-worn, were suffering—similarly 
to the German formations a year earlier—from the logistical consequences of 
overextended supply-lines and had lost much of their mobility. All the more 
readily did they now fall victim to concentrated German attacks by short- and 
long-range bomber formations (IV Air Corps), which, especially in the most 
endangered Lozovaya—Pavlograd—Slavyansk area, played a major part in halt- 
ing the advance of Popov’s Armoured Group.’* Under these conditions the 
attack of the German ground forces also made rapid progress. On 20 Febru- 
ary the units of the SS Armoured Corps, moving from Krasnograd, reached 
Novomoskovsk; by the evening of the following day they had retaken Pavlo- 
grad (SS ‘Das Reich’ Division) and on 22 February they made contact with 
15th Infantry Division at Sinelnikovo.’”? Encouraged by the rapid successes of 
this and other formations (6th Division, 17th Armoured Division) in the area 
south of the Samara, Manstein and Hoth decided to keep the attack of the 
armoured army advancing swiftly across the river in a general north-north- 
easterly direction until it reached the Mechebilovo—Krasnopavlovka line, in 

™ Ibid. 255-6; in the same context: the coal deposits of ‘Stalino are worth as much as 10 armies’ 
(256). 5 Tbid. 259. 

76 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, Army Group order of 19 Feb. 1943, published ibid. 274 ff. (annexe E7). 

77 See Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 50-1. 


78 Plocher et al., Der Feldzug im Osten 1941-1945, bk. 5, MGFA, Studie Lw-4/20, 21 ff. 
” Details in Weidinger, Division Das Reich, iv. 25 ff., 36 ff. 
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order then ‘to wheel the bulk of its forces west of the Donets towards the north 
for an attack in the direction of Kharkov’.*° The purpose was not so much to 
gain territory as to destroy the formations of the Soviet South-western Front 
which were operating in the gap, before they could receive further reinforce- 
ments, and before the impending thaw slowed down the momentum of the 
German attack. 

Manstein’s plan, as developments over the following days showed, was suc- 
cessful. XX XXVIII Armoured Corps (Knobelsdorff), in particular, was able 
to continue its swift northward advance against an increasingly disintegrating 
enemy and, by 28 February, to break through to a line north of Otradava— 
Petrovskoe. The attack of XXXX Armoured Corps (within First Armoured 
Army) likewise gained ground, even though remnants of the largely battered 
Popov Group managed to hold on to Barvenkovo until the beginning of March. 
On 3 March the formations of XX XX Armoured Corps and of the neighbour- 
ing III Armoured Corps (Breith) had almost everywhere reached the Donets. 
Despite a handful of bridgeheads still held by the enemy (e.g. in the loop 
of the river south of Izyum), a defensive position, reasonably secure in view 
of the impending thaw, had thus been reached.*! On the right wing of First 
Armoured Army, as well as in the area of the Hollidt Group, the enemy forma- 
tions (VII Guards Cavalry Corps and IV Mechanized Guards Corps) which, 
during the final week of February, had broken through into the area east of 
Debaltsevo and Anastasievka were routed, and the gap torn into the front at 
Matveev Kurgan was closed again.*? 

However, the stabilization on the southern wing and the offensive successes 
in the central sector of the army group’s front line had been bought at the price 
of a considerable deterioration of the situation on the northern wing. Manstein 
had been aware of this risk from the outset, but had decided to take it in order to 
be in a position to concentrate his counter-attacks on the sectors he considered 
more acutely threatened. No sooner had these begun than the field marshal 
found himself confronted with Hitler’s ideas, who (it will be remembered) had 
called for a swift resolution of the situation on the boundary with Army Group 
Centre.*? The Lanz Group operating there—renamed ‘Kempf Group’ after 
its new commander on 20 February—found itself after 23 February no longer 
up to the pressure of four enemy armies (Fortieth, Sixty-ninth, and Sixth 
Armies, plus Third Armoured Army) and, faced with the acute danger of 
being encircled from the north, was forced over the next few days to withdraw 
to a line east of Krasnograd—Rublevka—Oposhnya—Zenkov.** 

To relieve the hard-pressed Kempf Group was an important factor in the 
first week of March, when the decision had to be made about the further 

8° H.Gr. Stid/Ia, Army Group order of 25 Feb. 1943, published in Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 277 
(annexe Eg). 8! See ibid. 164 ff., 179 ff. 

82 Hauck, Die russische Gegenoffensive, 415, MGFA, Studie P-114¢, pt. 4, vol. ii. 


83 See telephone conversations Manstein—Zeitzler, 22 Feb. 1943 (11.00 hrs.) and 25 Feb. 1943 
(16.25 hrs.), H.Gr. Stid/Ia, KTB, annexe 1, BA-MA RH 19 VI/43. 
8+ See Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 171 ff. 
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conduct of operations against Kharkov and the forces of the Voronezh Front 
assembled there; another factor was Hitler’s demand for the advance of Army 
Group South to be continued beyond the Ukrainian metropolis towards the 
north, ‘in order to draw enemy forces from the Don Front armies and to 
intervene in the fighting on the southern wing of Army Group Centre’.* 
Yet another factor to be considered was the progressive deterioration of road 
conditions, which just then had got so bad that Hoth actually proposed that 
the offensive be halted altogether and his army held on the Mzha sector.*® 
In view of standing orders, and reluctant to miss what seemed a favourable 
moment, Manstein did not accept the idea. But he too had to make allowances 
for the incipient thaw by abandoning his original intention of crossing the Don 
downstream of Kharkoy, in order then, wheeling towards the west, to take the 
city from the east and strike at the back of the enemy facing the Kempf Group. 
Instead it was decided to strike past Kharkov in the west, so as to turn the 
enemy’s southern flank and force him away from the city.*” 

Favoured by a renewed drop in temperature, the attack of Fourth Armoured 
Army made rapid progress, especially on its western wing (SS Armoured 
Corps). Intending to take Kharkov by a coup if at all possible, but in any 
case to avoid tying down German formations in the city, Hoth, acting entirely 
in Manstein’s spirit, ordered Hausser’s SS Armoured Corps to envelop the 
enemy defenders of Kharkov from the north and north-east. It was only with 
the greatest reluctance that the self-willed SS general was persuaded at the 
last moment to lift the ‘Das Reich’ Division—which he had already sent into 
action for a direct assault on the city from the west—out of the operation, 
‘at the moment when success was taking shape’,** and to bring it over to the 
eastern wing by circumventing Kharkov in the north.*? Nevertheless, the city 
was reconquered on 14 March by troops of the ‘Leibstandarte’ Division.*° On 
the same day the LVIT Armoured Corps succeeded south of Zmiev in throwing 
the enemy back over the Donets; on the previous day, in front of XXXXVITI 
Armoured Corps, the enemy had already evacuated the Merefa—Mzha sector 
which until then he had stubbornly defended. 

With the fall of Kharkov Soviet resistance west of the Donets was at an 
end. Within a few days formations of Fourth Armoured Army recaptured 
Belgorod,”! lost only five weeks previously, and reached the Donets on a broad 
front. By 24 March troops of the Kempf Group also succeeded in advancing 


85 KTB OKW iii. 166 (28 Feb. 1943). 

86 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 7 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 VI/41; Kempf had similar misgivings. On 
the context see Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 189 ff., 193 ff. 

87 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, Army Group order of 7 Mar. 1943, published in Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 279 
(annexe E11); see also Manstein, Lost Victories, 433 ff. 

88 Thus the KTB of the SS Armoured Corps on 12 Mar. 1943, Befehl des Gewissens, 277. 

8° On details of this renewed conflict between Hoth’s Pz.AOK and the SS Corps command see 
Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 207 ff.; there is a detailed if one-sided account in Weidinger, Division Das 
Reich, iv. 93 ff., 98 ff.; also Hausser, Waffen-SS im Einsatz, 81 ff. 

°° See Lehmann, Leibstandarte, iii. 186 ff. 

°! The city was taken on 18 Mar. 1943 by troops of the ‘Leibstandarte’—not, as Manstein 
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their front line to north-east of Tomarovka and in making contact with Army 
Group Centre (Second Army) west of Borisovka. For the time being the battle 
between Donets and Dnieper thereby came to an end. 


With the successful conclusion of Manstein’s counter-offensive in March 1943 
the front line on the southern sector south of Belgorod had more or less 
regained the shape it had had before the beginning of the 1942 summer battles. 
That a restabilization on that scale had been possible at all after the Soviets’ 
offensive successes in November, December, and January was due primarily 
to the convergence of five circumstances: 


¢ the fact, by no means self-evident, that, despite the reverses of the winter, 
the bulk of the German troops had preserved their fighting morale; 

¢« Manstein’s justly commended skill in offsetting the numerical inferiority 
of his formations by a consistent application of the principles of mobile 
warfare, especially by an optimal, albeit risky, exploitation of territory; 

¢ the unusually massive and cleverly co-ordinated air support by Air Fleet 
4, reinforced to some 950 aircraft by the beginning of February, which, 
during the weeks of the German counter-attack, mounted an average of 
no fewer than 1,000 missions per day;”* 

« the misjudgement of the situation by Stalin and his General Staff, who, 
overestimating their own capacities and mistakenly expecting a continuing 
German withdrawal, had driven their offensive ahead without an adequate 
formation of points of main effort and on an excessively broad front;?? 

¢ the timely onset of the muddy period, which turned the Donets line, which 
the German troops had already reached, into a virtually insuperable barrier 
and which also initially prevented the speedy arrival of fresh forces for the 
Red Army. 


Remarkable though this last German victory in the east was as an operational 
achievement, it gave no cause for relief.°* Although Manstein still believed after 
the war that this operational defensive success had ‘regained the initiative for 
the German side’ and that there was then a chance of ‘continuing the war 
in the east with the aim of a draw’,’> this must be judged a considerable 
overestimate of the options left to the Reich. However much the momentary 
front line resembled that of a year before, the situation, by comparison with the 
end of the previous winter, had changed dramatically, indeed to the point of 
hopelessness. Hitler and the military leaders of Germany were facing the wreck 
of their strategic and operational concept drawn up exactly a year previously: 


believes, (Lost Victories, 436-7), by the ‘GroBdeutschland’ Inf. Div.; see Lehmann, Leibstandarte, 
ili. 195 ff. 

° See Ziemke, Stalingrad to Berlin, 93. 

°’ Cautiously critical remarks in Geschichte des Grofen Vaterldndischen Krieges, iii. 141-2, and 
in Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 163-4. 

°** Thus, with typical overestimation of this defensive victory, e.g. Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 
234-5. °5 Manstein, Lost Victories, 438; see also Stahlberg, Bounden Duty, 293-5. 
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five of their armies were routed, and not one of their operational or strategic 
objectives had been accomplished. The seizure of the Caucasian oil—in the 
German view of decisive importance for the outcome of the war—had misfired; 
important regions of the Donets basin, as well as the Volga as a central transport 
artery, were again, or still, in Soviet hands. At the same time, German warfare 
had clearly arrived at the end of that time-slot within which there would have 
been a prospect of bringing the war for hegemony in Europe to a victorious 
conclusion by concentrating upon a single land front. 


2. DEVELOPMENTS ON THE CENTRAL AND NORTHERN SECTORS 
(a) Rzhev and Velikie Luki 
(See Map VI.vitt.2) 


The turbulent developments on the southern wing of the eastern front after 
November 1942 had considerable repercussions on its central sector; indeed, 
prior to the Soviet full-scale offensive at Stalingrad it had seemed as if the main 
effort of the winter fighting would perhaps altogether shift from the southern 
to the central sector. After all, extremely rewarding goals were beckoning 
there, as a breakthrough in the area of Army Group Centre could have opened 
the road to the Baltic region and hence into the rear of Army Group North. 
The fact that in the autumn Fremde Heere Ost had placed the main effort of 
the Soviet deployment moves—as set out elsewhere®°—in the central rather 
than the southern sector tended to support such fears. In point of fact, the 
assessment by Fremde Heere Ost, while incorrect in its conclusions, had by 
no means proved to be unsubstantiated, considering that Soviet Headquarters 
had planned a grand offensive operation (Operation Mars) in the central sector 
as well (Western and Kalinin Fronts), with the objective, according to Soviet 
sources, of ‘tying down the enemy’s forces and inflicting a defeat on him in 
the area of the Rzhev—Vyazma salient’, as well as ‘attracting additional enemy 
reserves into that direction’.®’ 

When the offensive began on 24—5 November with an attack, initially, by 
the Soviet Third Assault Army in the Velikie Luki area, and then by parts of the 
Forty-first, Twenty-second, Thirty-ninth, and Twentieth Armies against the 
front-line salient of Rzhev, the German formations were better prepared for de- 
fending their frontal sectors than they had been in the summer.” Velikie Luki 
had been turned into a fortified base; south of it four newly arrived Luftwaffe 
field divisions had been inserted into the front. In addition, certain sectors of 
the Ninth Army’s front had been strengthened with additional artillery and 


°° OKH/GenStdH, FH. Ost (1), Beurteilung der Feindlage vor H.Gr. Mitte, 6 Nov. 1942. KTB 
OKW ii/1. 1305-6 (doc. 27); see also sect. VI.vi.3 at n. 212 above. 

°? Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 38. An important contribution to the history of this 
offensive operation was recently made by David M. Glantz, Zhukov’s Greatest Defeat: The Red 
Army’s Epic Disaster in Operation Mars, 1942 (Lawrence, Kan., 1999). 

°8 See sect. VI.1v.4(b) above. 
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armour-piercing weapons, and a few mobile formations placed in readiness 
behind the front as Army High Command reserves.’? Moreover, Manstein’s 
Eleventh Army command had arrived in November from the Leningrad front 
in Vitebsk, where it was earmarked for employment within the framework 
of an offensive to be mounted from the Velikie Luki area against Toropets. 
As a result of the development of the Stalingrad situation after 19 November 
and the different use now envisaged for the army command,’ these plans, of 
course, very soon became pointless. 

Notwithstanding all German preparations on the central sector, on 25 No- 
vember the enemy initially succeeded in penetrating the German front at most 
of his chosen points of attack. The situation took a particularly critical turn by 
the end of the month at the eastern and western fronts of Ninth Army. The 
threat there, in addition to a breakthrough along the Luchesa valley, was pri- 
marily the encirclement of Belyy; on the opposite side of the salient the enemy 
had succeeded in cutting the Rzhev—Sychevka railway line, which was vital 
to the northern group of Ninth Army. An early containment of these attacks, 
mounted as they were with superior forces, proved impossible mainly because 
fog and blizzards prevented the employment of Luftwaffe formations on the 
desired scale and because reinforcements could not be brought up speedily. 
The fact that during the first week in December Ninth Army eventually man- 
aged to seal off the enemy penetrations and also to restore rail communication 
with Rzhev was due largely to a relatively unproblematical co-operation be- 
tween army group and army commands on the one side, and Army High 
Command and Hitler on the other. Thus, army group, from the first day of 
the attack, obtained the release of Army High Command reserves, and shortly 
afterwards gained Hitler’s agreement to local adjustments of the front line, as 
a result of which additional forces were obtained. Added to this was the fact 
that Kluge, clearly realizing that the main danger was the strangulation of the 
projecting northern wing of Ninth Army, did not hesitate to withdraw forces 
from the less threatened southern wing of the army group.'”! 

These efforts did not remain unrewarded. A surprise counter-attack which 
XXX Corps launched on 7 December to resolve the still dangerous situation 
at Belyy brought swift success despite a (weather-related) lack of air support. 
On the third day of this attack the formations of the Soviet Forty-first Army, 
which had broken through—allegedly some 40,000 men'®?—were trapped at 
Dubrovka and, in the course of a further week during which they suffered 
heavy losses, largely routed; Ninth Army command estimated Red Army losses 
at some 15,000 killed and 5,000 taken prisoner.'°? Desperate last-minute relief 
attacks against the northern and eastern sectors of the salient were unable to 

°° See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 74 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b. pt. 4. 
100 See sect. VI.vir.1 at n. 33 above. 

01 See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 80 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 
2 KTB OKW ii/2. 1098 (8 Dec. 1942). 


3 AOK o/Fii.Abt., KTB, 16 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-9/88; Fretter-Pico, MiBbrauchte In- 
fanterie, 110 ff. 
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Map VI.vit.2. Development of the Situation on the 
Central Sector, 23 November 1942-24 March 1943 


turn the situation around. Although a push by surprisingly strong forces of the 
Twentieth Army, launched on 11 December, once more led to the disruption 
of the Sychevka—Rzhev railway line in the immediate proximity of the front, 
the enemy was dislodged again a few days later.'** 

While—with the exception of the Luchesa valley, where fighting did not die 
down until the beginning of January—the situation in the area of the Rzhev 
salient was stabilizing, it had become dangerously exacerbated on the left wing 


104 AOK o/Fi.Abt., KTB, 11-13 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-9/88. 
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of Ninth Army, in the area of the boundary with Army Group North. In the 
final week of November the formations of the Soviet Third Assault Army 
had encircled Velikie Luki and advanced towards Novosokolniki; they had 
broken up the greatly inferior “Von der Chevallerie Group’'®? (LIX Army 
Corps) into several parts, and forced aside some of its formations to such an 
extent that they could be supplied only from the air. In the circumstances, the 
staffs of Chevallerie and Kluge came to the conclusion that the approximately 
7,000 defenders of Velikie Luki would have to break out, and the front line 
would need to be pulled back to a line running east of the Nevel—Novosokolniki 
railway line. But this ran totally counter to Hitler’s intentions, who, analogously 
to his decisions in the case of Stalingrad, here too insisted on the restoration 
of the status quo ante, i.e. the relief of Velikie Luki and the city’s inclusion in 
the German defensive front.'*° 

Mesmerized by the dramatic developments on the southern wing of the east- 
ern front, the Fiihrer’s Headquarters tended to underestimate the seriousness 
of the situation in the Velikie Luki area. This was startlingly revealed on 12-13 
December, when enemy pressure on the encircled ‘fortress’ abruptly increased 
and a relief attack by a combat group commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Wohler, the army group’s chief of staff, failed after a short while.'°’ The race 
against time which developed over the following weeks until the final fall of 
the ‘fortress’ Velikie Luki on 15 January was frighteningly similar, though 
on a lesser scale, to what had happened in the Stalingrad area: desperate but 
unsuccessful relief attacks by the Brandenberger and Woéhler Groups—that of 
the latter, begun on 4 January, eventually got within a few kilometres of the 
encirclement front—and repeated requests by the army group commander for 
freedom of action for the trapped formations. On 10 January, by the time that 
Hitler eventually yielded to these requests, they had been overtaken by events. 
The formations remaining in the eastern part of the city were by then too 
weakened by continuous fighting and a chronic shortage of supplies to be ina 
position to venture a breakout.'°* And at the same time, just as at Stalingrad, 
1,200 kilometres away, not a single responsible commander in the field, though 
they clearly realized the impossibility of the operational tasks assigned to them, 
had been ready, regardless of superior orders, to take personal responsibility 
for the fate of the formations under his command. 

Yet apart from Velikie Luki the winter battle in the area of Ninth Army 
was ‘a triumph of resolute and sovereignly conducted defence’!°’—though a 
triumph at a front whose costly maintenance had long ceased to make sense. 
The time for a renewed offensive against Moscow—whether real or feigned— 


105 "Thus named after its commanding officer, Infantry Gen. Kurt von der Chevallerie. 

6 KTB OKW ii/2. 1098 (8 Dec. 1942); for greater detail see Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelab- 
schnitt, pt. 4, 85 ff., 91 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 

107 Immediately before, Zeitzler had described the situation at Velikie Luki as ‘not unfavour- 
able’: Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 92, 98 (11 Dec. 1942). 

108 See Hofmann, Der Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 95 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 4. 

109 Thus Hofmann, ibid. roo. 
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had gone; speculation about the tying down of strong enemy forces had become 
a calculation in which it was no longer clear in whose favour such a move would 
work. At any rate, the formations engaged in the winter battle were mostly at 
the end of their strength, and in some instances ‘not battle-worthy either 
for attack or for defence without rehabilitation’.''® In this situation, and in 
consideration of the forces necessary for an offensive continuation of the war 
in the coming spring and summer, the issue of a shortening of the front line 
on the central sector, repeatedly considered by Army Group Centre command 
and by the Army General Staff since the autumn, once more became topical 
at the beginning of 1943. Yielding to repeated arguments by Zeitzler, on 25 
January Hitler in fact authorized the start of appropriate preparations, and 
on 6 February eventually, after talks with the commanders of Army Groups 
Don and Centre, approved the withdrawal of Fourth and Ninth Armies to 
a line behind the salient, along the Kirov—Velizh line (‘Btiffelstellung’ [Buf- 
falo position]).''! Hitler’s change of mind was presumably triggered not only 
by the above circumstances, but also by the collapse of the neighbouring 
Army Group B, foreseeable since mid-January, by the full-scale Soviet attack 
mounted against Second Army on 24 January,''* and by the situation in the 
Demyansk area, which had now become hopeless, finally consigning all plans 
for the much-postponed thrust against Ostashkov (Operation Derfflinger) to 
the dust-heap. 

The ‘Buffalo’ movement, theoretically and practically well prepared and 
accompanied by extensive destructions, began on 1 March and generally pro- 
ceeded according to plan. Despite a withdrawal, in some places, of over 160 
kilometres, on 17 and 21 March respecitvely Fourth and Ninth Armies— 
largely unmolested by the enemy—reached their well-fortified rearward posi- 
tions, whose northern and southern wing-points were, over the next few days, 
once more subjected to heavy but unsuccessful enemy attacks. With the con- 
clusion of the ‘Buffalo’ withdrawal, the length of the front line on the sector 
concerned had been shortened from 530 to some 200 kilometres; one army 
command, 4 corps commands, and no fewer than 21 divisional formations had 
been gained as additional reserves.''* 

The freeing of such extensive reserves also contributed to a calming of the 
situation on the army group’s right wing, where—as a result of the disastrous 
reverses of Army Group B (or South)—the situation had worsened in February 
to an extent which, even before ‘Buffalo’ was started, had rendered a relocation 

"© Condition report 19th Armd. Div., 19 Dec. 1942, quoted according to Deutschland im zweiten 
Weltkrieg, iii. 79. '! See Zeitzler, ‘Riickziige’, 113-14. 

"2 See sect. VI.viir.1(b) at n. 27 above. 

"3 Zeitzler, ‘Riickztige’, 114 ff.; According to the final report of Army Gp. Centre, of 22 Mar. 
1943, ‘a substantial part of the population capable of military service or labour employment, 
as well as all local inhabitants employed by the Wehrmacht, with their families’ had also been 
evacuated; some 50,000 people had been brought back by Fourth Army and some 70,000 by 
Ninth Army (CAMOS Podol’sk, fond 500/op. 12454/d. 712). On the execution of the ‘Buffalo 


movement’ see Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 133 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, pt. 
4; also Teske, Die silbernen Spiegel, 169 ff. 
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of the divisions of Fourth and Ninth Armies necessary. In the area of Second 
Armoured Army and Second Army''* the Red Army’s offensive, after the 
recapture of Kursk on 8 February, had developed into a large-scale enveloping 
operation, whose offensive wedges were initially directed against Orel in the 
north and the unprotected Lgov—Dmitriev area in the east, but whose real 
objective was Bryansk. This impression was confirmed by the Soviet Sixteenth 
Army’s attacks, beginning on 22 February but ultimately unsuccessful, against 
the front of the ‘Scheele Corps’ north of Zhizdra.''* Only two days previously 
a proposal by the commander of Army Group Centre, that the two southerly 
armies be pulled back behind the Desna because of their open flanks, had 
been rejected by Hitler, who, after his visit to Manstein’s headquarters, ''® was 
hopeful of an early turn of events on the southern sector.''’ 

The events of the next few weeks until the onset of the muddy period justified 
this decision of the supreme leadership. Although the Soviet attacks, mainly in 
the area of Salsk along the wide-open boundary of Second Army and Second 
Armoured Army, once more assumed alarming dimensions in the first half 
of March, an operational breakthrough on the right wing of the army group 
was eventually prevented. The significant successes of the neighbouring Army 
Group South and, more particularly, the systematic execution of the ‘Buffalo’ 
withdrawal, which enabled reserves to be continually freed, created the best 
possible conditions for this success. 


(b) Leningrad and Demyansk 
(See Map VI.viit.3) 


As on the southern and central sector of the eastern front, so—albeit on a lesser 
scale—defeats and belated withdrawals in the winter of 1942-3 also character- 
ized developments in the area of Army Group North. In this connection by far 
the most important event was the bursting of the blockade of Leningrad in Jan- 
uary 1943. This success was the result of an offensive painstakingly prepared 
by Stavka and the Front commanders concerned (Leningrad and Volkhov 
Fronts) under the code-name ‘Iskra’ [Spark]. While similar in concept to that 
of the preceding summer,''® it had a decidedly greater chance of success from 
the outset. Quite apart from the lessons learnt from the previous year’s failure, 
the framework conditions had undoubtedly shifted in favour of the Red Army: 
the preparations for the attack could be made in a situation in which, owing 
to the overextension of the German army in the east on nearly all sectors, 
the risk of a German offensive against Leningrad must have seemed exceed- 
ingly slight. Well-organized shipping across Lake Ladoga, through which a 
pipeline and power cable had now been laid, had made it possible throughout 


"4 Following the pulling out of Army Gp. B HQ from the front on 14 Feb. 1943 the Second 
Army was placed under the command of Army Gp. Centre. 

"5 See Hofmann, Feldzug im Mittelabschnitt, pt. 4, 110 ff., 116 ff., MGFA, Studie P-114b, 
pt. 4. 116 See sect. VI.vitl.1(c) at n. 60 above. 

"7 See Schwarz, Stabilisierung, 176-7. "8 See sect. VI.1v.4(a) at n. 145 above. 
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the summer and autumn not only to improve substantially the material basis 
of Leningrad’s defence, but also to reinforce Govorov’s Leningrad Front ona 
major scale—in December alone by one rifle division and five rifle brigades. ''° 
Equally important was the fact that ground conditions in the envisaged area of 
operations, the ‘bottleneck’ south of Shlisselburg, were, because of the frost, 
much more suitable for the use of tanks and artillery than they had been in the 
summer. It was on the efficacy of these weapons against the strongly reinforced 
German defensive positions that the two Soviet Front commanders, Govorov 
and Meretskov, pinned their especial hopes; thus Meretskov equipped his front 
with no less than an average of 160 artillery pieces and mortars per kilometre.'° 

The attack began on 12 January, preceded by bombing raids by forma- 
tions of the Thirteenth Air Army (Rybalchenko). Far better co-ordinated than 
in the summer,'”’ the Second Assault Army in conjunction with the Eighth 
Army (Volkhov Front) moved off at the northernmost sector of the bottle- 
neck, and Sixty-seventh Army (Leningrad Front)—established from the for- 
mer ‘Neva Group’—from the north-west across the frozen Neva to strike at 
the five divisions of XXVI Corps. Although Colonel-General Lindemann, 
the commander of Eighteenth Army, immediately sent his scant reserves— 
barely two divisions—into battle, the enemy succeeded, during the first two 
days, in achieving penetrations both between Shlisselburg and Gorodok and 
south of Lipka.'?? On 15 January the commander of XXVI Corps (Leyser) 
therefore proposed the abandonment of Shlisselburg and the northern front, 
so that with the reserves thereby gained it would at least be possible to hold 
Sinyavino—but this proposal was rejected by Lindemann ‘if only for political 
reasons’, since only the Fuhrer could issue such an authorization.'?* On the 
evening of the following day the Chief of the Army General Staff reacted with 
the same kind of reserve to a similar suggestion by Ktichler: ‘the Fihrer would 
never consent’, and besides, he himself, Zeitzler, was against pulling back the 
forces on Lake Ladoga, even though these had meanwhile been cut off from all 
rear communications. Less than 24 hours later Hitler was after all compelled 
to authorize the breakout. On the same day Shlisselburg was retaken by the 
enemy, after the fall of Lipka on 16 January.'** 

Apart from such a constraint on his freedom of action, Ktichler’s main 
problem was that he had virtually nowhere to make reserves available. On the 
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See Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, vi. 143 ff.; Gouré, Siége of Leningrad, 294 ff.; Salisbury, 
Leningrad, 540. 

0 Mereckov, Im Dienste, 328. According to Soviet sources, the formations of the Red Army 
at the start of operations ‘on the breakthrough sector were four-and-a-half times as strong as the 
enemy in respect of infantry, six times in respect of cavalry, ten times in respect of armour, and 
twice as strong in respect of aircraft’: Bassow, ‘Aufbrechen der Blockade’, 38. 

"21 Stavka, remembering earlier rivalries between staffs, had charged Voroshilov and Zhukov 
with the co-ordination of the attacks of the two Fronts: Zhukov, Memoirs, 425. 

22, See Sixt, Der Ubergang der Initiative, 276a-277 (MGFA, Studie P-114a, pt. 3); and, from 
the Soviet angle, Mereckov, Im Dienste, 330-1. 

"3 Quoted according to Sixt, MGFA, Studie P-114a, pt. 3, annexe B2. 

4 H.Gr. Nord, KTB, 16 and 17 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 III/198. 
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Map VI.vi.3. The Breaching of the Leningrad Blockade, January 1943 


secondary fronts of Eighteenth Army, outside Leningrad and the Oranienbaum 
bridgehead, pinning-down enemy attacks could be expected at any moment, 
and on the southern wing of the army group the exhausted troops of Sixteenth 
Army had been involved for weeks in defensive fighting for the land bridge 
to Demyansk; moreover, there was the danger that the enemy breakthrough 
at Velikie Luki might also affect the southern wing of Ktchler’s front. The 
prerequisites, in terms of strength, of implementing Hitler’s by now stan- 
dard order ‘to restore the situation at all costs’!?* were simply lacking. On 
18 January the spearheads of the Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts—the 123rd 
Rifle Brigade and the 372nd Rifle Division—linked up some 8 kilometres east 
of Shlisselburg. After 496 days of blockade an overland connection with the 
second largest city of the Soviet Union was restored. 


"5 Thid., 14 Jan. 1943. 
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Significant though this breakthrough was, and liberating though it must 
have seemed to the defenders,'® it did not yet eliminate the danger to the city. 
Although the Soviets managed within two weeks to lay a railway line over 
the new land bridge, thereby permanently strengthening the logistical and 
economic infrastructure of the siege area, the corridor, less than 10 kilometres 
wide, was to remain for a long time within German artillery range. Despite 
repeated attacks, which abated only with the onset of the muddy period at the 
beginning of April, the Red Army did not succeed in significantly extending 
the captured land bridge towards the south, let alone—as evidently intended— 
in gaining the east-west railway line through Mga.'”’ 
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Map VI.vin.4. Evacuation of the Demyansk Area of Operations, February 1943 


While the German efforts to maintain the blockade of Leningrad—regard- 
less of the criminal intentions of Germany’s political and military leadership 
with regard to the fate which they planned for the city—pursued an objective 
which made military sense, this can hardly be said of the costly fighting south 
of Lake Ilmen. The salient at Demyansk, like that at Rzhev, had lost its oper- 
ational importance since the end of the 1942 summer battle, if not earlier—a 
battle which had patently demonstrated the total instability of the labyrinthine 


26 A vivid account in Inber, Leningrad Diary, 126 ff.; Salisbury, Leningrad, 551 ff. 
"7 For more detail on these operations see Sixt, Der Ubergang der Initiative, 372 ff., 376 ff., 
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Map VI.vur.5. Development of the Situation on 
the Eastern Front, Autumn 1942-Spring 1943 
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front line both north and south of the boundary between Army Groups North 
and Centre, and hence the hopelessness of the originally planned two-sided 
thrust against Ostashkov. Worse than that: maintenance of the Demyansk 
salient, which had cost the German defenders some 90,000 men killed between 
the beginning of February and the end of December 1942,'7* deprived Army 
Group North of those very reserves which it would have urgently needed 
to repulse the enemy attacks south of Lake Ladoga.'?® On the other hand, 
as had already emerged when Operation Schlingpflanze was shelved,'*® Six- 
teenth Army on its own lacked the strength to deal a decisive blow to the 
Soviet Eleventh and Twenty-seventh Armies, which were threatening the De- 
myansk corridor from the north. It was therefore no surprise when towards 
the end of November these two armies, in conjunction with the First Assault 
Army, resumed their attacks with the obvious aim of strangulating II Corps. 
In fighting costly to both sides the attackers succeeded by the end of the year 
in causing the collapse of the corridor on its northern flank, near where it 
joined the Demyansk pocket, over a breadth of 16 kilometres to a depth of 
up to 4 kilometres. A widening of this success and new penetrations on the 
southern flank in the course of January were prevented by II Corps and the 
Hohne Group only thanks to the provision of several divisions from the area of 
the neighbouring and hard-pressed Eighteenth Army.'*! It was quite logical, 
therefore, that since 17 January the question of evacuating the Demyansk area 
had increasingly been moving to the foreground of talks between the Opera- 
tions Department of the Army High Command and the staff of Army Group 
North.'3? What is surprising 1s that this idea had not been floated much earlier, 
but only after nearly 18,000 men,'** or the combat strength of five divisions, 
had been wasted in operationally pointless defensive battles. At any rate, dur- 
ing the night of 30-1 January Zeitzler actually succeeded in wresting from 
Hitler the authorization for II Corps and the Héhne Group to be withdrawn 
behind the Lovat. Under heavy Soviet attacks these formations, after metic- 
ulous preparation, began their retreat (code-name ‘Ziethen’) on 17 February. 
When it was completed ten days later, the front line of Army Group North 
had been shortened by over 200 kilometres, while the Red Army had gained 
some 1,000 square kilometres of bombed and shell-torn ground. 


?8 H.Gr. Nord, KTB, 26 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 III/98. 

"29 "This connection was subsequently admitted by Kiichler himself when, in Jan. 1943, he 
pleaded for II Corps to be pulled back from Demyansk: see ibid., 19 Jan. 1943. 

130 See sect. VI.1v.4(a) at n. 145 above. 

‘31 Sixt, Der Ubergang der Initiative, 361, 367-8, MGFA, Studie P-r14a, pt. 3. 

132 HGr. Nord, KTB, 17 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 III/198. 

33, “Losses in dead and wounded’ of AOK 16 between 28 Nov. 1942 and 22 Jan. 1943: see ibid., 
26 Jan. 1943. 


IX. The Historical Topos of the Second 
Campaign against the Soviet Union 


OPERATION BLUE, the last German offensive against the Soviet Union con- 
ducted with a strategic objective, was the immediate consequence of the fact 
that the objectives pursued with Operation Barbarossa in 1941 had not been 
reached, whereas the war unleashed by it was by no means decided. Even so, 
Blue was far more than a continuation of Barbarossa under another name. It 
was an independent second campaign, differing from the first both in strategic 
aims and in operational concept, as well as in its global framework. Whereas 
Barbarossa was the culmination of a still essentially European war, which Hitler 
was entitled to regard as ‘his’ war with respect to its genesis and development, 
the entry of Japan and the United States of America had brought new factors 
into play, whose weight greatly relativized Hitler’s influence on the outcome 
of the worldwide struggle and from the outset reduced the significance of a 
German victory in the east, which otherwise had perhaps been crucial. At the 
same time, Germany’s freedom of action had been progressively diminishing 
since December 1941. While, within the scope of the overall conduct of the 
war, Barbarossa had been but one of several conceivable options, the German 
leadership in 1942—rightly, no doubt, in view of the combat strength left to 
the Red Army—saw no military alternative to a resumption of the offensive 
in the east. Naturally, such an offensive lacked the element of political and 
strategic surprise characteristic of Barbarossa: Operation Blue was directed 
against an enemy who—at the price of indescribable sacrifices—was by then 
well prepared for the demands of total war. The only surprise effect it could 
possibly have was with regard to the target of its operations. In addition, by 
comparison with the previous year, the new offensive had to be planned on 
the basis of a much more modest input of effort; despite its geographically 
eccentric goals, it had to confine itself to one of the three army groups. 

Only in their timing do the two campaigns seem comparable at first glance. 
Even though the illusions of 1941—that the war against Russia would be a 
matter of a few weeks—had long vanished a year later, Operation Blue, both 
in conception and in the structure of its military instrument, was nevertheless 
a blitzkrieg, which Hitler was hoping to conclude by the autumn. But here the 
parallel ends. While in 1940-1 Hitler and his military advisers had been confi- 
dent ‘of overthrowing Soviet Russia in one swift campaign’! and eliminating it 
as a military, economic, and political factor, expectations for Blue were gener- 
ally more modest. There is no doubt that, since the near catastrophe of the 
winter months, Hitler had considerable respect for the Red Army’s efficiency 


' Directive No. 21 of 18 Dec. 1940, Hitler’s War Directives. 
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and readiness for sacrifice, even if this was often emphasized merely to excuse 
German failures. Although at moments of euphoria, for propaganda reasons, 
or on political and tactical grounds vis-a-vis Germany’s allies, the hope was 
time and again nourished that 1942 might see final victory in the east, specific 
plans were in fact based on what in retrospect seems, if not a realistic, then 
certainly a less Utopian objective—to preserve Germany’s ability to continue 
the war. The failure of the German intentions at Moscow, the United States’ 
entry into the war, and his own fears of the opening of a Second Front in 
France or Norway in 1942 (or 1943 at the latest) confronted Hitler in the win- 
ter of 1941-2 for the first time with the specific alternative of ending the war 
either by political means (which was out of the question for him) or creating as 
soon as possible the prerequisites for enduring even a prolonged war against 
the Soviet—Anglo-Saxon alliance. By choosing the latter option, Hitler faced 
the German war machine with the necessity of passing, relatively unprotected, 
through a dangerous time-span between the collapse of hopes of a successful 
blitzkrieg in the east and a successful readjustment of the Reich to a long 
war. Operation Blue was the operational attempt to pass through that danger 
zone in good time, i.e. before an intervention of the western Allies on the 
Continent. The resulting strategic constraint robbed Hitler from the outset, 
as commander-in-chief of the army, of the freedom to direct the impending 
operations in the east solely in accordance with the principles of classical op- 
erational logic—primarily, that is, by forcing him to allow for the realities of 
strength and space in this theatre of war. The predominant factor in the plans 
for the war in the east during the first half of 1942 was not, therefore, the acqui- 
sition of settlement space or the crushing of Bolshevism, not even, indeed, the 
annihilation of the Red Army—although hopes for all of these continued to be 
the driving force behind further efforts—but the conquest of a raw-material 
basis which would be sufficient in the medium and long term, especially in 
the area of mineral oil, where a dramatic shortage had been beginning to take 
shape ever since the late summer of 1941. 

The primacy which the conquest of raw materials occupied for the army’s 
readjustment from a short to a prolonged war therefore determined Hitler’s 
operational plans, the more so as this would simultaneously cut off the Soviet 
Union from resources which were just as important for its own survival. On 
this point Hitler’s assessment was entirely in line with a situation evaluation 
prepared by the French General Staff as part of the Allied plans for the Cau- 
casus two years previously. Then, in February 1940, Gamelin had also been 
convinced that a direct action against the Caucasian petroleum industry would 
represent ‘a very heavy, if not decisive, blow to the Soviet Union’s military 
and economic organization’, which might lead it to the brink ‘of total collapse’ 
within a few months.’ In addition to such hopes there were for Hitler some ad- 
ditional important—though not individually decisive—political, strategic, and 


> Minute by Gamelin, 22 Feb. 1940, quoted according to Geheimakten (WeiBbuch 6), 50 
(doc. 22). 
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operational factors in favour of the Caucasus as the objective of the campaign— 
the argument that the Red Army, just because of the economic and logistical 
importance of that region, would not be able to avoid confrontation there; his 
expectation that by reaching the Caucasus he would not only be able to cut the 
western Allies’ southern supply-route to the Soviet Union, but also create the 
prerequisites of a future German strike at the British position in the Middle 
East; and finally the hope that such convincing military successes on its own 
doorstep might induce Turkey to enter the war on the side of the Axis powers. 

The fact that the 1942 plans for the war in the east were predominantly based 
on a raw-material strategy did not mean that the racially ideological impetus 
of this war of annihilation had been lost. On the contrary, considerable ef- 
forts were made in 1942 by both the political and the Wehrmacht leadership to 
acquaint the fighting troops more closely, by word of mouth and in print,’ with 
the ideological foundations of their military operations. More important: in 
deceptive confidence that the conquests in the east were permanently secured, 
1942—the year of the ‘Wannsee Conference’ and of the ‘Generalplan Ost-— 
became more than any other the year of long-term ‘ethnic policy’ planning. 
Simultaneously, the measures begun in 1941 for the murder, enslavement, 
deportation, and resettlement of entire population groups were continued.* 
The east, proclaimed Heinrich Himmler, the main protagonist of that policy, 
in a speech on 23 November (the very day when the ring around Stalingrad was 
closed), would ‘today [be] a colony, tomorrow a settlement area, the day after 
tomorrow part of the Reich’.* Two months earlier the Reich Leader SS had 
gone even further in an intimate circle, dreaming of ‘a final struggle against 
Asia, to start sooner or later’, with Russia being no more than an outpost 
of Asia: ‘After the Greater German Reich comes the Germanic Reich, then 
the Germanic-Gothic Reich as far as the Urals, and then perhaps even the 
Gothic-Franconian-Carolingian Reich’.° 

Against the background of such a bizarre world of ideas, however, a strange 
discrepancy had begun to emerge since the winter of 1941-2 between Ger- 
many’s political claims and its military potential. While the former were being 
put in effect in a literally murderous way on the unshaken premiss of total 
German victory, strategic and operational planning was increasingly governed 
by concern whether what had been attained could in fact be held in the long 
run, or whether the material prerequisites for this could still be won. As such 
doubts and imponderables were seeping into the consciousness even of the 
top leadership, they gave rise, in the phase between the shipwreck at Moscow 


* 'Typical examples are the ‘Mitteilungen fiir die Truppe’ [Information for the Troops] and 
‘Mitteilungen fiir das Offizierkorps’ [Information for the officers’ corps] published regularly by 
Abt. Wehrmachtpropaganda of OK W: BA-MA RW 4/v. 353, 357. 

* For details see Germany and the Second World War, v/1, pt. | (Umbreit). 

* Himmler’s speech on 23 Nov. 1942 to the students of the SS-Junkerschule Bad Télz, NA, 
Serie T-175, Rolle 90, Endnr. 2781. 

* Minute Dr R. Brandt (of Himmler’s personal staff), 13 Sept. 1942, ibid., Rolle 88, Endnr. 
1398-9. 
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and that at Stalingrad, to a relatively more pragmatic style in the military 
conduct of the war in the east. Disillusionment with the progress of the war, 
perceptible in a varying degree at all levels of command, brought about, in 
all relevant planning, a kind of reorientation of visions of imperial conquest 
to what was in fact practicable. Admittedly this was kept in strict limits: the 
dogma that the war could not be lost remained officially intact even under 
the difficult conditions of 1942. Ideological prejudices continued to result in 
a chronic underestimation of the capabilities of the Soviet enemy, and where 
intentions of pragmatic solutions appeared these were often foiled by Hitler’s 
increasingly frequent personal interventions. 

The decision to make the Caucasian region the main objective of the Ger- 
man summer offensive represented the revival of an option which the German 
leadership had tried in vain to realize even in the First World War and which 
Hitler himself had considered already for 1941. It was not therefore some 
sudden inspiration or a particularly original stroke of genius by the German 
dictator. Nevertheless, the Caucasus project will have to be seen, with far 
greater justification than the German push towards Moscow, as a personal 
decision by Hitler, a decision taken before the climax of the winter crisis with- 
out any previous agreement (surely a normal procedure) with the Chief of the 
Army General Staff, the Chief of Army Ordnance, and the Commander of 
the Replacement Army, let alone the commanders of the army groups. The 
influence of these officers was confined, over the following months, to the 
modalities of operational planning. Even so, there were considerable doubts 
among some figures in the Army High Command, as well as in Wehrmacht 
High Command agencies—especially the War Economy and Armaments De- 
partment and the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, and at times even the Chief 
of the Wehrmacht High Command. But contrary to the impression created 
in numerous postwar publications, sometimes under Halder’s influence, such 
doubts at no time crystallized into specific counter-proposals which would 
call in question the basic concept of the impending campaign. On the con- 
trary: Halder himself, at least officially, very soon accepted the basic idea of 
the Caucasus operation as his own. The situation assessments and memoranda 
prepared during the first half of 1942 by diverse OK W and OKH agencies on 
the state of the German and Soviet armies, and on the strategic and economic 
position of the Soviet Union generally, were almost without exception phrased 
in a cautiously optimistic tone. Always inclined to emphasize the prospects of 
an operation more strongly than its risks, these studies, despite an all too fre- 
quently incomplete knowledge of the enemy’s situation, eschew all reference 
to that ‘worst-case’ thinking which is the hallmark of any sound military plan- 
ning. Matters had been no different a year earlier, when Barbarossa was being 
planned. To speak of a ‘continuity of optimism which has virtually become 
an ideology’ thus seems entirely justified.’ But whereas the uncritical attitude 
then was the reflection of a boundless, but subjectively at least honest, sense 


7 Thus Wilhelm, Zwei Legenden, 21. 
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of superiority, the situation in the spring of 1942 was characterized by an opti- 
mism which was either tactically motivated or else positively compulsive; this 
prevented not only Hitler himself, but in particular his professionally com- 
petent military planners, from considering in their plans the possibility and 
consequences of an operational failure of their high-risk (as they themselves 
realized) enterprise. 

This disastrous tendency was due to a concatenation of three circumstances 
in particular. First, there did not in fact seem to exist a promising alternative to 
Hitler’s plans. Neither the ‘strategic defensive’ considered for a while by some 
staff officers in the Army High Command, nor a repetition of the advance 
on Moscow, let alone the global ambitions of the Naval War Staff, offered 
a solution to the economic constraints which intensified from one month to 
the next. Moreover, as far as the ‘Moscow option’ was concerned, the Army 
General Staff was at a considerable psychological disadvantage vis-a-vis Hitler; 
after all, the previous year’s unsuccessful operation had largely been Halder’s 
idea, and the threatening disaster had, so it seemed, been averted only by 
Hitler’s determined order to hold on. In view of this situation the General 
Staff saw no other choice than either to endorse Hitler’s concept for the war 
in the east or—with no hope of success—to plead for a political conclusion to 
the war. 

The question as to why it did not do just that points to another important 
fact. Hitler’s operational concept for 1942 proceeded from the assumption 
that the Red Army was at the end of its strength and capable of regeneration 
only to a very limited extent. This fundamental error—and this is commonly 
overlooked in the literature—was largely the result of just those mistaken 
pieces of information circulated about the enemy during the winter crisis by 
the Army High Command, and in particular by Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost. 
When in the spring of 1942 it was realized that this misjudgement was in 
need of correction, the die had been cast. In a disastrous reversal of rational 
decision-making logic, attempts were now made not to adjust decisions to 
an uncomfortable reality, but to adjust that reality to what appeared to be 
irrevocable decisions. 

A third, and perhaps the most important, explanation of the compulsive 
optimism which marked official announcements during the first half of 1942 
is to be found in the communication structure of the political and military top 
authorities typical of this phase in the development of the Fiihrer state. A typ- 
ical feature of that structure was the fact that within the individual Wehrmacht 
services there was a multitude of staffs and agencies with complementary or 
overlapping functions, but hardly any at all of those intermediary co-ordinating 
bodies, harmonizing different interests and preparing joint decisions, that ex- 
isted on the Anglo-American side in the form of numerous committees and 
subcommittees. If ‘horizontal’ communication was restricted to a mostly nar- 
row framework determined by personal contacts and the professional interde- 
pendence of individual agencies, ‘vertical’ communication, with Hitler as the 
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supreme and basically sole decision level, naturally acquired increased impor- 
tance. This resulted in a race among the representatives of military interests for 
Hitler’s ear, especially as this was the prerequisite of influencing the dictator—a 
man who had little interest in studying papers or being systematically briefed— 
in favour of a particular solution to a problem. Hitler’s decisions, therefore, 
apart from a few fundamental positions and ideological fixations, could be 
manipulated by the tactical skill of his entourage—increasingly so as the need 
for military decisions increased, as his health deteriorated, and as he inclined 
towards an ever more selective perception of the realities of the war. 

In this situation the Chief of the Army General Staff, in spite—or perhaps 
because—of his doubts regarding Hitler’s skill as a general and because of the 
operational feasibility of the Caucasus enterprise, did not consider himself in 
the spring of 1942 to be at a lost post. Had not the hour of the professionals 
arrived at last, perhaps for the last time? Now that there was no promising 
military alternative to Operation Blue, did not everything depend on persuad- 
ing Hitler to take the ‘correct’ operational decisions? At any rate, Halder had 
in the General Staff the crucial instrument for the planning and execution of 
the operation. He might even have hoped that, with his now closer contact 
with Hitler following Brauchitsch’s departure, he would be able, as his ‘first 
adviser on all questions of the conduct of the war’ (so worded in the service 
regulation®), to influence him more easily. For a few months it looked as if 
Halder’s hopes might be fulfilled. Not only did the basic Directive No. 41 
in its key sections bear the stamp of the Chief of the General Staff; in his 
operational decisions in connection with the great spring battles, too, Hitler 
extensively followed Halder’s advice, even when, as the battle for Kharkov 
and later the dismissal of Bock showed, this was at times in sharp conflict 
with the views of the army group or army command concerned. Paradoxically, 
the convincing successes of the spring battles and the speedy gain of ground 
during the first phase of Blue contributed, a short time later, to the breach 
between Hitler and Halder. It was the Ftihrer’s renewed boundless optimism 
about operational developments in the east and, simultaneously, his growing 
nervousness about a landing by the western powers on the European continent 
which induced him in July to decree that fateful division of Operation Blue 
into two simultaneous partial offensives against the Volga and the Caucasus; 
the principal aim of that move was to seize the strategically vital oilwells as 
soon as possible and thereby bring the war at least to a temporary conclusion. 
Hitler’s decision, which the General Staff of the Army had in vain tried to 
prevent, again revealed the different levels at which his thinking and that of 
his first adviser were operating. While Halder made his judgements entirely 
on the basis of the conclusions arising from the operational situation in ‘his’ 
theatre of war, Hitler was operating in line with what he believed were superior 
strategic considerations. By relying on these rather than on the realities of the 
battlefield, he brought about the failure, at a decisive moment, of Halder’s 


® Service instruction for the Chief of the Army General Staff, undated, BA-MA RW 4/v. 35. 
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persistent attempts to tie him with his decisions into the professional thinking 
of the General Staff. In contrast to his attitude six months previously, how- 
ever, Halder was now no longer prepared to shoulder responsibility for the 
operationally nonsensical decisions of his supreme commander. Considering 
that the German offensive resulted in a rapid gain of ground, but not in the 
hoped-for annihilation of the bulk of the Red Army, the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff realized the disastrous consequences which the halving of German 
offensive strength against Stalingrad—which was clearly being turned into a 
fortress—would produce. If Halder, therefore, in the following weeks began 
to work towards his own dismissal, this was due largely to his realization that 
the war against the Soviet Union, prepared and conducted on his operational 
responsibility, was no longer to be won in the field. 

This realization was not shared by Hitler until the beginning of September, 
i.e. after the general stagnation on all sectors of the front, and resulted in 
the ‘September crisis’, whose importance should be seen, beyond the break 
between Hitler and Halder, in the fact that the deep conflict between the 
dictator and his military élite erupted once more. Just as in December of 
the previous year,’ the internal crisis in September 1943 was triggered by an 
external one; to both of these Hitler reacted in a by then familiar manner. 
While trying to overcome the internal leadership crisis by a unilateral shifting 
of responsibility, the replacement of uncomfortable generals (List, Halder), 
and the concentration of ever new functions (in this case the command of Army 
Group A) in his own person, Hitler reacted to the external crisis by escaping 
into an undifferentiated mentality of ‘holding on’. After the lessons of the 
winter of 1941-2, this had become for him the only acceptable form of defensive 
warfare. In contrast to what at first sight may seem a comparable attitude to 
that adopted by Stalin with his famous Order No. 227,'° in Hitler’s case this 
was nota ‘strategy’ behind which there was a realistic concept for regaining the 
initiative. Instead, what has sometimes been called a ‘hold-on strategy’ was, 
in view of the dramatically deteriorating ratios of strength, nothing other than 
the reflection of Hitler’s strategic helplessness and operational incompetence. 
Hitler was simply reluctant—especially with a view to what might be an early 
Second Front in the west—to accept that his plans in the east had again gone 
awry. The price of this failure to face facts was the annihilation of Sixth Army. 


The developing tragedy at Stalingrad, as the Security Service of the SS re- 
ported, had ‘most profoundly . . . disturbed the whole nation’.'' Moreover, it 
permanently transformed the public’s assessment of the overall war situation. 
‘Universally,’ according to another situation report of 4 February 1943, ‘there 
is a conviction that Stalingrad represents a turning-point in the war.’'? Not 


° On the development of the 1941 December crisis see Germany and the Second World War, iv, 
sect. II.1.1(g) at n. 581. '© For more details see sect. VI.v at n. 4. 

' Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 354, 28 Jan. 1943, xii. 4720. 

2 Tbid., No. 356, 4 Feb. 1943, 4751 (emphasis original). 
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surprisingly, the mood of the population reached ‘the lowest point of wartime 
morale’.'? New, until then repressed, questions characterized the expectations 
of the population after Stalingrad. Anxious hopes gave way to worries about 
‘how it would all end’.'* The question ‘How long will it be until victory?’ 
was replaced by ‘How long can we hang on in this war with a prospect of a 
favourable end?’'* Even the person of the Fuhrer, who, in spite of his myth 
wearing progressively thinner, had until then largely escaped direct grumbles, 
henceforth became a target of criticism.'® 

No less serious than in Germany itself were the psychological effects of the 
Stalingrad tragedy in the countries allied to Germany. There too, as was now 
clearly found, the public mood was directly dependent on German military 
success. A particularly striking instance was Finland, where confidential in- 
vestigations into the mood of the population revealed a quite dramatic collapse 
of confidence in victory; this contrasted sharply with continuing emphatic 
declarations of loyalty to Germany by the government and with the censored 
and self-censored press.'’ Matters were not much different with Germany’s 
other allies,'® especially when, like Romania and Hungary, they had suffered 
the loss of substantial parts of their national armed forces and moreover found 
themselves subjected to massive accusations and blame by their German allies. 
It is not therefore surprising that during those weeks Germany’s diplomatic 
representatives more than ever reported a ‘growing war weariness both among 
sections of the Romanian army and among the population’,'? and an ‘un- 
stable attitude by influential [Hungarian] circles with regard to the war and 
the determination to see it through’.*® This reversal of the public mood—not 
unexpected but still dramatic, and only briefly slowed down by the subsequent 
restabilization of the eastern front—naturally favoured the attempts made after 
Stalingrad to a varying degree by all German-allied governments to persuade 
their German partner to seek a compromise peace or, when these efforts were 
in vain, to distance themselves from Germany’s war policy. 

The fact that the débacle of Stalingrad was almost unanimously perceived as 
a ‘turning point of the war’ by those who experienced it at close quarters and 
those who observed it from a distance was, in itself, of some significance for 
the future course of the war. It is a very different question, however, whether 

'> Quoted according to Kershaw, Hitler Myth, 192. 

+ Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 358, 11 Feb. 1943, xii. 4784. 

'S Tbid., No. 357, 8 Feb. 1943, 4761. 

'© See Kershaw, Hitler Myth, 192. Further data in Steinert, ‘Stalingrad und die deutsche 
Gesellschaft’, 175 ff. 

'7 'The only exception, owing to a different political culture, was Japan, where, above all in 
military circles, the German ‘heroic struggle’ on the Volga was evidently seen as a sign of strength 
rather than weakness; see Martin, ‘Die Einschatzung der Lage Deutschlands aus japanischer 
Sicht’, 133-4. '® Jutikkala, ‘Mielialojen kirjo jatkosodan aikana’, 131 ff., 145 ff. 

'® Bericht des Deutschen Generals beim Oberkommando der Rumanischen Wehrmacht, 5 Mar. 
1943, quoted according to Forster, Stalingrad, 138 (annexe 1). See also Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und 
Ruminien’. 

20 Report of the German minister in Budapest to the foreign ministry, 17 Feb. 1943, ADAP E 
v. 237 (doc. 136). See also Borus, ‘Stalingrads Widerhall’. 
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or in how far this contemporary assessment can stand up to the judgement of 
the historian studying it in retrospect. For him, matters are certainly far less 
clear-cut. The conclusion, time and again encountered in the literature of the 
most varied provenance, that the battle of Stalingrad marked a turning-point, 
or even the turning-point, in the Second World War’! is certainly questionable 
in several respects. It suggests the idea that after, and because of, Stalingrad the 
war took a fundamentally different course. With regard to Germany this would 
mean that, with the outcome of the battle, it had finally abandoned the road to 
victory, that a war until then still winnable had changed into a hopeless one. But 
that is in no way the case. The boundless nature of Hitler’s war aims, the early 
globalization of the war, the extremely asymmetrical distribution of human 
and material resources, America’s lead in nuclear weapons development, and 
finally the determination of the great powers to conclude the war forced upon 
them only with Germany’s defeat—all these, in retrospect, invalidate any thesis 
that the German Reich had ever had a real chance of winning the war as a whole 
in the way Hitler understood it.”? To speak of Stalingrad as a ‘turning-point’ 
in general and without qualification is therefore misleading. 

An entirely different question is whether the annihilation of Sixth Army on 
the Volga marked a turning-point in the war in the east. There, at least, the 
German Wehrmacht had twice been close to a decision of strategic import. 
Both in the autumn of 1941 at Moscow and in the following summer on the 
southern sector of the front a collapse of the Soviet defence, if not indeed 
of Stalin’s regime as such, was within the realm of the possible. In both 
instances it was a constellation of relatively few factors, and not some kind of 
‘inevitability’ ,’? which ultimately decided the outcome. With its defeat on the 
Volga, however, the army in the east had definitively lost its capacity to recreate 
comparable critical situations in the future. It had lost for ever the strategic 
initiative in this theatre of war, as indeed elsewhere. In that sense the events 
at Stalingrad do represent a ‘point of no return’. More accurately, they mark 
the final conclusion of a process of diminishing options of victory in the east. 
The crucial stations of this process were the battle of Smolensk in July 1941 
and the resulting stoppage of the German advance, the failure before Moscow 
in December 1941, the relocation of substantial sections of Soviet industry 
(rightly described as the ‘economic Stalingrad’),’* and Hitler’s decision in July 
1942 to split Operation Blue in two. After each of these events the foundations 
of a German victory in the east had become more fragile, and the number of 

*1 Zeitzler himself gave his (unpublished) account of Stalingrad the subtitle “The Turning- 
point of the War’. From a similarly narrow operational understanding of the war Hubatsch 
(Erlduterungen zum OKW KTB iii. 1487 ff.) also regarded 1943 as the ‘culmination year’; see also, 
on the same lines, Bullock, Hitler and Stalin, 846. 

22, See Levine, ‘World War II’, who summarizes the main arguments. 

23 On the thesis of the ‘inevitability’ of a Soviet victory and a German defeat see e.g. JakuSevskij, 


‘Stalingradskaja bitva’. 
4 'Thus Belikov, ‘Transfert’, 48. 
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options smaller. In this process of a cumulatively progressing turning-point 
the tragedy of Stalingrad represented the final military consequence. After it 
there was no realistic hope left of a victory in the east. Realization of this fact 
might have occasioned a turn in German war policy too. That it failed to do 
so, and instead became the starting-point for a further radicalization of the 
German war effort, was perhaps the most remarkable result of the battle on 
the Volga. 
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Conclusion 


WITH Japan’s entry into the war in December 1941 and the resultant open 
participation by the United States, and with Japan’s prolonged war of at- 
trition against China, the European-Atlantic war had widened into a global 
conflict. Strictly speaking—bearing in mind the resources and potentials of 
the powers involved—its outcome was predictable from the start so long as 
the total defeat of the Axis powers as the war aim of the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion was beyond discussion. Yet with all the confidence in Washington and 
London there was initially no combined war plan which would have made 
the available or expected potentials the foundation of a war-winning con- 
cept. Added to this was the fact that the Pacific, as the scene of the exten- 
sion of the war into a global conflict, was really the wrong region for the 
American command, which had based itself on the ‘Germany first’ prin- 
ciple. 

To start with, the Allies had to accept heavy defeats and losses in the Pacific- 
Asian region, as, overestimating their own military possibilities and under 
pressure from threatened allies, they had insisted on defending positions in 
that region—such as the Philippines and Singapore—which, on a sober ana- 
lysis of actual ratios of power, were never tenable. Moreover, there was the 
uncertainty whether, or how, their ‘unnatural ally’, the Soviet Union, would 
stand up to the onslaught of the German Wehrmacht. By the end of 1941, 
however, when the USSR had essentially weathered its life-threatening cri- 
sis, basically without foreign assistance, and had even found the strength for 
counter-offensives, that country could no longer be excluded from the west- 
ern Allies’ reflections and plans about the postwar world order; after all, it 
would continue to have to bear the brunt of defeating the strongest oppo- 
nent, the German Reich, not only in terms of its war effort, but also in the 
degree of its devastation and the sacrifices of its population. A ‘Pax Ameri- 
cana’ as outlined in the Atlantic Charter in August 1941, without allowance 
for the Soviet Union, was no longer feasible under the new conditions—the 
less so as the Soviet Union by its own defensive success in the field had re- 
mained politically independent of the West, and moreover found itself in the 
strategically favourable position of having to fight on one front only, Japan 
being careful to remain neutral vis-a-vis this most dangerous of continental 
opponents. 

The consequences of this constellation—reaching well into the postwar 
period and in part to the present day—became fully effective only after the 
failure of the ‘Second German campaign’ against the Soviet Union in 1942. To 
the extent that the Red Army was about to dictate developments in this most 
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important theatre of war for the future, the Soviet Union began to acquire 
a political weight sui generis, such as it had not been able to bring into play 
while its existence as a state was acutely threatened. Hence the shift of forces 
on the battlefield after Stalingrad resulted also in a shift of influence within 
the anti-Hitler coalition. The Soviet victory on the Volga and in the Caucasus 
evidently accelerated the Soviet Union’s rise to world-power status. All visions 
of an Anglo-Saxon-dominated postwar world had now been robbed of their 
foundations, even though Roosevelt and Churchill, as reflected by the prepa- 
rations for the Casablanca Conference, were not yet prepared to acknowledge 
this. 

This lent additional momentum to Soviet suspicions of the ‘capitalist’ power 
grouping, which had been strengthened in any case by America’s entry into 
the war. Having overcome the heavy crises of 1941 and 1942, Stalin now made 
it his aim not to weaken his country excessively through the further conduct 
of the war, in order to make sure that after the conflict it could confront the 
‘capitalist’ powers from a position of strength. For that reason he, above all, 
repeatedly asked for a greater effort from his western allies through the es- 
tablishment of a second front, which would relieve German pressure on the 
Soviet Union. But the western powers, especially Britain, could not and did 
not wish to agree to premature or inadequately prepared offensives which 
would carry a high element of risk. This reserve met with incomprehension 
in Moscow. As these obvious strategic differences were neither unreservedly 
discussed nor even partially removed, but merely postponed as a topic of dis- 
cussion, a latent mistrust remained on the Soviet side. This was a major reason 
why co-operation with the western Allies, strained as it was already, initially 
remained rudimentary. 

Another conflict between the Soviet Union and the western Allies soon 
emerged on the issue of Germany’s treatment in a future peace settlement. 
In the political discussions between Stalin and Churchill, who, despite his 
co-operation with the Soviet Union, remained a firm opponent of Commu- 
nism, the German question played a major part. While Stalin, at that phase 
of the war, envisaged a partition of the Reich into lesser separate states, 
which could not represent any kind of threat, Churchill’s ideas on the pol- 
itical reorganization of Europe envisaged the preservation of an economi- 
cally strong, though militarily weak and territorially reduced, Germany to 
prevent any further advance of Communism into central Europe and hence 
into dangerous proximity to Britain. To that extent he viewed the Versailles 
treaty, which had also weakened Germany economically, as a big mistake 
which should not be repeated. Washington, too, was convinced that the er- 
rors made in the peace arrangements after the First World War must not 
be repeated, but in contrast to Stalin and Churchill—who tended towards 
pragmatic solutions—Roosevelt was reluctant, on grounds of principle, to 
prejudge any political or territorial decisions while the war was still on, 
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as these might restrict his freedom of action after the final defeat of Ger- 
many. 

Following their retreat to safe positions in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
the United States and Britain first of all concentrated on creating the material 
prerequisites of the planned countermeasures; these were to go into effect as 
soon as possible in order to prevent a stabilization of the Axis sphere of power 
in Asia and Europe and to thwart any link-up between them across the Middle 
East. Hence the start of the offensive in the Pacific as early as the summer 
of 1942, after the success against the Japanese carrier force at Midway. The 
next phase, in November, was the landing in North-west Africa and the break- 
through against the German-Italian forces at E] Alamein. These offensives, 
however, were no satisfactory substitute, to the hard-pressed Soviet Union, 
for the continually demanded second front, since the heartland of the princi- 
pal enemy seemed to remain unaffected by them. From the global perspective 
of the Anglo-American naval powers, on the other hand, the strongly forti- 
fied coast of the European continent could be directly attacked only from a 
position of strength, if the risk of reverses and costly battles of material were 
to be avoided. Whereas the Americans, guided by the principle of the con- 
centration of forces, consistently favoured a direct thrust into the ‘strategic 
heart’ of the enemy, the British, with memories of stubborn trench warfare 
during the First World War and of the more recent defeats at Dunkirk, in 
North Africa, and at Singapore, were disinclined for the moment to join 
major land battles of the kind that would have to be expected from an in- 
vasion of France. Until their potential was sufficient for a direct attack on 
Europe, the only military options were offensives along the periphery, com- 
bined with massive air raids on the German armaments industry, and increas- 
ingly also against the civilian population, in order to weaken and shatter the 
enemy’s material and moral defensive strength even before the start of an 
invasion. 

Although Allied overall strategy had been preprogrammed at an early date 
with the ‘Germany first’ objective, the wrangling between Americans and 
British about a common war plan ended only at the Casablanca Conference at 
the beginning of 1943, when the defeat of Germany was officially proclaimed 
the top priority, even though the invasion of the Continent from Britain had to 
be postponed until 1944, with no more than an attack on Italy seen as feasible 
in 1943. At any rate, the danger that the Pacific theatre with its own dynam- 
ics might tie down excessive forces, thereby further delaying the invasion of 
Europe, was definitively laid to rest. 

While the western powers had, from the outset, been anxious to co-ordinate 
the utilization of their potentials for a combined war plan on the basis of a 
frank exchange of information, the Axis powers were far from achieving a 
similar trusting co-operation at top level. This was true especially of the two 
strongest partners, Germany and Japan. No doubt the great geographical sep- 
aration of the two spheres of power in Europe and Asia, and the resultant 
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technical difficulties in the way of continuous close contact, rendered ef- 
fective co-operation more difficult—but neither in Berlin nor in Tokyo, at 
the centres of decision-making, was there any perceptible effort to explore the 
problems of global coalition warfare and jointly to solve them. In fact, the 
crucial weaknesses of the Berlin—Tokyo coalition were the different political 
and strategic objectives, which each partner was deliberately keeping from the 
other. 

Hitler’s strategic interest continued to be focused on the defeat and the 
economic exploitation of the Soviet Union—not only from ideological mo- 
tives, but also because he believed that this would enable him to see through 
a prolonged war with the United States. The leadership groupings in Tokyo, 
on the other hand, regarded the German-—Soviet war merely as an irritation 
which should be liquidated as soon as possible—even at the cost of a com- 
promise peace—so that co-operation with Japan’s European Axis partners, 
vital for economic reasons, could be rendered more effective. In the autumn 
of 1941, however, when the pressure of the American embargo measures left 
Japan with the stark alternative of war or renunciation of all conquests since 
1931, Japan decided in favour of war in order to conquer and exploit the 
raw materials of South-East Asia. In this strategic and operational decision 
the position and warfare of Japan’s European partners were totally disre- 
garded. 

In contrast to Hitler’s long-term and global war aims—domination of a 
European continent to be organized in line with National Socialist racial ideas, 
and world-power status as a competitor to the United States of America—the 
leadership cliques in Tokyo pursued a more limited war aim, to be attained, 
after a limited war of attrition, by a negotiated peace. They were hoping to 
gain and preserve a regional hegemony for the Japanese Empire in Asia, while 
simultaneously curbing the former influence of the ‘white powers’. In view of 
the American armament potential, just set into motion, Tokyo realized that 
time was working against Japan and its only chance—if at all—of reaching the 
intended goal would be in the autumn of 1941. 

The characteristics of the Japanese launch of the war in the Pacific and 
South-East Asia were surprise, speed, precision, and concentration of avail- 
able forces. These won them an unparalleled military success, for never be- 
fore had such a vast area been conquered with such slight forces. Very soon, 
however, the drawbacks of the Japanese plans and command structure were 
beginning to show. Japan’s military potential would have been sufficient in 
the medium run to consolidate the defensive belt around the power-sphere 
conquered. But its army and navy were unable to agree on an overall strat- 
egy on which the available forces might have been unreservedly concentrated 
and on which they could have been committed according to a joint con- 
cept. 

The Japanese army continued to focus its interest on the war in China, 
where the bulk of its major formations remained tied down in a debilitating 
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war of attrition, while, given the vastness of the territory and the growing 
resistance of large portions of the population, no military solution seemed 
in prospect. The moment for a political conclusion of that war had been 
missed in the autumn of 1941, when the army leadership had begun to use 
brutal methods of fighting and suppression to maintain the ground and the 
positions gained—which in turn stiffened Chinese opposition. Thus the main 
burden of securing the newly conquered territories in South-East Asia fell to 
the navy, which, while it had always called for the thrust to the south, now 
proved overtaxed in establishing and consolidating its defensive belt. This 
was shown by the fighting for and near Guadalcanal after the summer of 
1942. 

In concentrating its thinking and planning on what it believed would be 
the decisive conflict with the US Pacific Fleet, the Japanese navy overlooked 
both the dangers and the opportunities of a weaker naval power dependent 
on sea communications. The dangers resided in the long sea routes between 
the newly conquered raw-material regions and the industrial centres in the 
mother country. Yet the economic utilization of these territories was indis- 
pensable for increasing Japanese armaments production in order to survive 
the war of attrition against the Allies at all. Inadequate protection of the 
vital sea routes became a serious weakness, one which the US navy soon 
took advantage of by offensive submarine warfare—not unlike the German 
U-boat war in the Atlantic. The naval strategic opportunities offered them- 
selves not in operations against the US fleet in the vastness of the Pacific, 
but in the Indian Ocean, where Allied positions and naval communications 
were still poorly protected in the spring of 1942. If any global strategic co- 
operation by the Axis powers existed at all in the Second World War, then 
the most hopeful operation would have been an offensive from South-East 
Asia westwards and from the Mediterranean area towards the south-east, 
with India as the common objective, especially since British rule there was 
by then in crisis. Japan at least, with its naval air force, possessed that mo- 
bile and hard-hitting offensive potential whose operations over an extensive 
region had so drastically weakened the Allies. An offensive Japanese naval 
war against the Allied supply-routes in the Indian Ocean—in conjunction 
with extensive German-Italian U-boat operations—would at least have weak- 
ened British logistics in the Middle East to a degree which would have sub- 
stantially delayed, if not foiled, their preparations for the offensive in North 
Africa. 

Yet this strategic idea—certainly a risky one, which would overextend the 
capacities of both sides—never had a chance of realization either in Tokyo 
or in Berlin. The heterogeneous Japanese leadership, fixated either on China 
or the US fleet, was matched on the German side by a dictator who, in the 
winter of 1941-2, had to discover that his own war potential had been over- 
taxed even in his first campaign against the Soviet Union. For Germany to 
survive the war, it now required the resources of the very opponent who 
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had inflicted the first serious reverses on the German army. German imperial 
strategy, until then largely defined in ideological terms, progressively shrank 
to pure survival warfare. In view of the predictability of a prolonged war, 
the second campaign against the Soviet Union had thus, from the spring 
of 1942 onwards, stood under not only an operational but also a strategic 
compulsion to yield success. It was no longer primarily a case of the total 
defeat of the enemy, but of the seizure of raw-material sources in the Donets 
and Caucasian regions, raw materials necessary in order to continue the war 
at all. 

The operations required to that end stood under extreme pressure of time 
from the start, on account of the unexpectedly rapid exhaustion of the east- 
ern army and the development of the overall war situation. From Hitler’s 
viewpoint in 1942 it was vital to achieve the above-mentioned objectives in 
the east before the potential of the United States was fully developed and 
Anglo-American preparations for a second front in Europe completed. It was 
largely this strategic pressure of time which in July induced the increasingly 
nervous German dictator to take the decision—in operational terms almost 
incomprehensible—to split the German offensive into two mutually indepen- 
dent offensive wedges operating against the Volga and the Caucasus. The 
failure of the second German campaign in the east—probably not caused but 
certainly accelerated by that mistaken decision—deprived Germany of the vi- 
tal basis for surviving a prolonged global war, even before Sixth Army was 
bled white at Stalingrad. The realization of the hopelessness of the German 
war effort, which apparently came to Halder in July and to Hitler himself at 
the beginning of September, then triggered that profound leadership crisis at 
the Fthrer’s Headquarters which resulted—analogously to the crises of 1938 
and 1941—in a short-term strengthening of Hitler’s personal position as ‘war 
lord’, but in the medium and long term proved a further step towards the 
elimination of a conduct of operations governed by professional principles. 
At a moment which, more than any other, called for an understanding of the 
limits of what was feasibile, there thus occurred the further weakening of 
the General Staff, the only agency which might perhaps have been able to 
make Hitler see the consequences of his failure in the east and bring about 
a reorientation of the overall conduct of the war in the sense of a defensive 
strategy, accompanied by endeavours to achieve a political conclusion to the 
conflict. 

Instead, the bulk of Germany’s manpower and material resources continued 
to be tied down in the east, thereby exacerbating the dilemma in which the 
German war effort found itself owing to the rapidly growing potential of the 
western Allies. Basically, Hitler was aware of this problem, having himself 
stated that the German potential was sufficient for an offensive conduct of 
the war on one front only. The inevitable conclusion of this realization was 
the need to prevent a second front—i.e. an enemy foothold on the European 
continent—at all costs, to enable the war to be continued for years ahead from 
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a blockade-proof continental area. The requirements of the eastern campaign 
meant that operations in all other areas—no matter how desirable they may 
have been from an overall strategic viewpoint—were from the start confined 
within very narrow boundaries. This fact, however, was carefully concealed 
from Germany’s partners, especially from Japan. 

A sober analysis of Germany’s situation would have shown clearly that the 
naval war in the Atlantic, the Arctic Ocean, and the coastal waters already 
represented a second front, as a crucial problem of Allied warfare in 1942 
was still the weakness and rate of losses of sea transport capacity. Adequate 
shipping space was crucial to Britain’s survival and was also the most im- 
portant prerequisite of the build-up of a strong jumping-off position for any 
offensive against the Axis powers. As the German navy never had a hope 
of eliminating the enemy naval powers, it dispensed from the outset with a 
struggle for naval supremacy or sea control. It concentrated solely on the de- 
struction of Allied merchant shipping, in order thus to achieve victory in the 
struggle against Britain. Interdicting seaborne commerce traffic that supported 
her war effort was progressively to break Britain’s resistance and simultane- 
ously to keep the United States away from the European continent. As a 
decisive victory in such an economic war of sea denial could be won only in 
the long term, it was essential for the enemy’s maritime transport capacity 
to be continually weakened at a definite rate. Following the elimination and 
neutralization, and eventually the withdrawal from the Atlantic coast, of Ger- 
many’s few surface units, such an offensive strategy had to be based solely 
on the U-boats, which had proved their efficacy in merchant warfare in the 
First World War and which could be constructed rapidly in relatively large 
numbers provided that the appropriate armament capacities were available. By 
concentrating exclusively on a pure tonnage war along the Allied sea-routes in 
the North Atlantic, the Germans, especially in the first half of 1942, missed 
a strategic chance of exerting pressure on weak Allied positions by means 
of more extensive operations. Although Hitler repeatedly showed that he re- 
garded the U-boat war as ‘decisive for the outcome of the war’, such remarks 
to the naval command rarely produced appropriate consequences for the cre- 
ation of a point of main effort at any phase in the armament effort. Not until 
the spring of 1943 was the entire naval armament effort concentrated on the 
U-boat war and assigned a high level of priority in the overall armaments 
drive. 

By the end of 1942, however, U-boat operations in the tonnage war were 
failing in the face of the immense industrial capacity of the United States, 
where the construction rate for merchantmen had then steeply risen and far 
surpassed sinkings by U-boats. Even massive concentrations of U-boats, which 
in March 1943 still achieved considerable successes along the convoy routes 
in the North Atlantic, were no longer able substantially to impair the flow 
of material to Britain. When in May 1943 the U-boats were withdrawn from 
their principal zones of operation in the North Atlantic, this marked the failure 
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of an offensive naval-strategy concept which was based exclusively on their 
use. In 1943, however, this weapons system lost its ability to evade enemy 
surveillance and defence. The high losses suffered by the German submarines 
were no longer in an acceptable ratio to the successes which might still be 
scored. 

In the ‘fortress mentality’ shown after the summer of 1942 by the German 
leadership the third dimension, the war in the air, proved a major weakness. 
This was largely due to the fact that—because of the Luftwaffe’s doctrine of 
offence—air defence armament had been neglected in favour of the Luftwaffe’s 
offensive capability. By then the Luftwaffe had largely spent its offensive po- 
tential and therefore concentrated its available armament capacities on the 
development and production of bombers, on the principle (which they hoped 
was still valid) that, in that area of warfare too, attack was the best form of 
defence. 

The fact that the Allied bomber offensive was at that time of slight effect 
resulted in an underrating, mainly on the part of Hitler and Goring, until 
late 1942 of the threat to which ‘fortress Europe’ was exposed with its ‘open 
roof’. However, the weakness of Allied bombing warfare at that time was due 
solely to the fact that, owing to the extension of the war into a world conflict, 
the American armaments industry had to meet the requirements both of the 
European and of the Pacific theatres, as well as those of the Soviet Union. 
By failing to perform the necessary radical switch of air armaments to aerial 
defence, the Germans opened a dangerous gap in their defence potential—a 
gap into which the Allied bomber offensive was soon to strike as, in a sense, 
part of the second front demanded by Stalin. 

Both British and US air-war doctrines were offensive: that is, they attributed 
the greatest importance to bombers, especially long-range bombers. After a 
trial-and-error period, which revealed the RAF’s total unreadiness for a stra- 
tegic bombing war, in 1942 British Bomber Command went over to an indis- 
criminate bombing strategy, which, although intended as a temporary measure, 
lasted (for many reasons) till the war’s end and was designed chiefly to break 
the resistance of the German civilian population by nocturnal area bombing 
of selected cities. As closed formations of bombers without long-range fighter 
escort had suffered heavy losses in daylight raids, from 1940 the RAF had 
switched to night raids; these admittedly could hit only large area targets, such 
as towns, but not pinpoint specific targets. The Americans, whose strategic 
bombing doctrine was aimed primarily at military and industrial targets, had 
yet to experience the costliness of daylight attacks without fighter cover; until 
the beginning of 1943 they had only been attacking targets outside the Reich 
in the French coastal region. 

The bomber arm of the western Allies was thus not genuinely combat- 
ready at the time each of them entered the war. Germany’s air defences, ini- 
tially neglected because of the successes of German offensive thinking and 
not severely tested until 1942, were not fully developed either. However, they 
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had forced the RAF to switch from daytime to night attacks, which resulted 
in major technical and tactical problems for the British, and caused the Luft- 
wafte to develop a night air defence system which was costly in terms of 
manpower and material; this took up considerable development and arma- 
ment capacities. The fighter arm, much too long neglected, was likewise by 
then scarcely sufficient to discharge its tasks of providing ground support as 
well as protection of Germany’s airspace—unless, of course, the land fronts 
were to be further denuded. That was exactly what had become indispens- 
able by the end of 1942, although it had been shown at El Alamein, if not 
earlier, that a land front could not be held without air superiority. Heavy anti- 
aircraft artillery, having proved an efficient armour-piercing weapon, had to 
be shared out between aerial defence and the land fronts. The aerial theatre 
over Germany began, like a chimney, to suck in what sparse forces there 
were and to turn them into smoke and ashes, without ultimately ensuring 
an effective protection of Reich territory. The Luftwaffe had become unable 
to react adequately to new situations; its growing emaciation made it clear 
that, while representing the most modern aspect of a highly industrialized 
Germany, it would not pass the test when faced with other industrialized 
nations. 


On the southern periphery of the Axis sphere of power in Europe, in the 
Mediterranean area, the war also reached its climax and turning-point in 1942. 
Although it had seemed, after the British offensive at the beginning of the year, 
that the initiative had gone over entirely to the Allied side, Rommel shortly 
afterwards, exploiting the element of surprise, succeeded in recapturing Cyre- 
naica as a starting base for a new offensive. The outline conditions and basic 
prerequisites of the war in North Africa were the same on both sides of the 
front line. For both the belligerents questions of alliance played a major part— 
on the British side it was the relations of the Commonwealth countries with 
the mother country and the United States, and on the German-Italian side 
it was the exceedingly complicated structure of the Axis alliance. Both sides 
had logistical problems arising from extended and unsafe communications. 
The remote and largely isolated theatre of war required a large measure of 
independence of both commanders, which lent them a weight that was dif- 
ficult to control from their home headquarters. The objective of both sides 
in North Africa was the same—the enemy was to be thrown back or annihi- 
lated, so that the conquered territories could be held or at least controlled. 
There were differences in procedure, however. On the British side there were 
fierce arguments about the timing of the counterblow; on the Axis side there 
was squabbling about the right sequence of the phases of the offensive, such 
phasing having been rendered necessary by Germany’s weakness in the supply 
sector. 

The first handicap of the German war in North Africa was that, in Hitler’s 
declared opinion, this was not a German theatre of war, let alone a principal 
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theatre of war, but a secondary one. Hitler’s military objectives were not in 
the Mediterranean area, which he had expressly assigned to Italian interests. 
Since the autumn of 1941 the manpower requirements of the war in the east 
had ruled out any increased effort in the Mediterranean. But Italy’s military 
and armament strength was not sufficient for independent operations against 
the Allies in this region. The second handicap was Britain’s largely unchal- 
lenged control of the Mediterranean from her strong naval and air base of 
Malta. This position represented a latent threat to and a real weakening of 
Axis supply traffic to Africa. 

Kesselring’s air offensive against Malta in the spring of 1942 at times sur- 
passed the intensity of the air battle of Britain; like the latter, it demanded 
heavy sacrifices of the German and Italian air force, and above all it proved 
conclusively that the island could not be defeated from the air alone. When the 
various Italian and German plans for the conquest of the island had proved 
impracticable, Rommel at the end of May 1942 was given the green light for 
an offensive towards Egypt. 

With the battle of encirclement of El Gazala and with the conquest of To- 
bruk by a swift stroke he succeeded in turning a threatening defeat into a 
major, though not a decisive, operational success. Hitler’s and Mussolini’s de- 
cision to risk the conquest of Egypt even without basically protected seaborne 
supplies, along with the massive material support received by the British from 
the United States, resulted in Rommel and his formations being halted at El 
Alamein, getting involved in debilitating positional warfare, and finally, at the 
beginning of November 1942, being forced to withdraw by superior British 
forces under their new commander, Montgomery. 

With El] Alamein the war in North Africa was decided. Admittedly, despite 
his massive superiority and the almost continuous monitoring of German 
command signals by Ultra, Montgomery had not succeeded in annihilating the 
German-Italian armoured army. Even so, the campaign in North Africa was 
lost, and Rommel—more firmly than other generals in comparable situations— 
demanded of Hitler the evacuation of the entire theatre of war in order to save 
the troops and keep them ready for other tasks in Europe. The fact that Hitler, 
in agreement with the Italians, decided otherwise had political reasons. By 
then the hopeless struggle on two fronts in which the German-Italian troops 
found themselves after the Allied landing in North-West Africa only served 
the purpose of securing French North Africa and maintaining the coast facing 
Italy as long as possible, to prevent the Allies from leaping directly across 
to south-east Europe, and of keeping Mussolini in power and Italy in the 
alliance. 


By the autumn of 1942 the leadership centres of the Axis powers in Berlin, 
Rome, and Tokyo realized what kind of Allied potential they would be faced 
with in 1943 in the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, and in the Pacific. The 
Japanese leadership was increasingly aware that in the defensive war against 
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a progressively powerful opponent they had their backs to the wall and that 
they could expect no help from their partners in Europe. Hitler, by contrast, 
still indulged in the illusion that Japan had at its disposal a strong trump 
card in the form of powerful armies stationed in Manchuria, and that this 
card had only to be played against the Soviet Union to mitigate the disas- 
trous defeat at Stalingrad. Thus while Germany’s total ideological fixation on 
the continuation of the war with all possible means had become an attitude 
of desperation, the conduct of total war on the Allied side developed on a 
different plane. With the concept of the unconditional surrender of the Axis 
powers, formulated as the supreme war aim at Casablanca at the beginning 
of 1943, all potential bridges envisaged by German opposition circles for a 
conclusion of the war by a negotiated peace were broken. After the demand for 
total subjection, the enemy was no longer even being considered as a partner 
for negotiations: the Allies intended to reshape central Europe in their own 
way. 


Along with the lack of resources and the totally inadequate co-operation among 
the partners, a particularly grave failure on the part of the Axis powers was 
their inability to motivate and mobilize the population of the conquered terri- 
tories for their own war aims. This was true equally of the European and the 
Asian-Pacific theatres of war. Although a willingness to collaborate was, for a 
variety of reasons, still more widespread in 1942 than may have seemed in the 
particular conditions of the first few decades after the war, the Axis had no 
vision of the future beyond the end of the war to offer to the small and medium- 
sized countries anxious about their independence—visions which could have 
matched the attractiveness of the self-determination ideals of the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies, as proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter. On the contrary. Anxious 
not to restrict himself prematurely in his freedom of ‘geographical-political’ 
decisions regarding the ‘new order of Europe’ after the war, Hitler avoided 
holding out any specific options to the nations directly or indirectly depen- 
dent on the Reich concerning their future fate, confining himself to hints that 
were vague and for that reason aroused suspicion. This omission had not been 
of any importance while German rule over Europe was unchallenged. The 
moment, however, that doubts arose as to the outcome of the war, it became 
an additional strain on the German conduct of operations, even though an 
open eruption of tensions was, for the time being, checked within the German 
sphere of domination by these nations’ multifarious economic and political 
dependence on the Reich, and by the German military presence there. For 
the neutral powers, just as for Germany’s allies and the occupied countries, 
the question certainly arose more urgently than ever in 1942 as to what they 
actually could expect of a German victory, and what efforts this would be 
worth. In this situation it was an aggravating circumstance that, in proportion 
as the war situation deteriorated, Germany’s demands on most of the countries 
dependent on it were growing. The resulting intensification of the pressure of 
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German rule was primarily a reflection of the overtaxing of German strength 
in a war that had long got out of control. Ideological considerations—except 
for the race-specific mass liquidations—mostly played a subordinate role and, 
in case of conflict, had to yield to the direct demands of the war. Naturally, 
this did not change anything about the special character of this war, manifest 
since the attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. The temporary rise of 
pragmatism in the German conduct of the war in no way mitigated its effects 
on the populations affected. The kind of suppression and exploitation made 
necessary by increasing military and security requirements (e.g. because of 
partisans), the shortage of manpower and material resources, and other con- 
straints was ultimately no less brutal than repression on purely ideological 
grounds. 


With the renewed conspicuous failure of the German offensives in Novem- 
ber 1942—and the Japanese ones a few months earlier—the chances of ‘final 
victory’ had virtually declined to zero. For that very reason ideological as- 
pects were once more gaining weight in Germany’s conduct of the war. These 
now buttressed a strategic wishful thinking which could no longer be justi- 
fied by professional military arguments. In the medium term, admittedly, the 
so-called ‘fortress Europe’ still offered considerable opportunities for defence 
within the framework of a war of attrition, provided it proved possible to adjust 
the extent of the front lines to the forces available. Nor, as the next eighteen 
months were to show, had all possibilities of increasing German armaments 
production been exhausted. Even so, the spring of 1943 still saw no unam- 
biguous decision in favour of defensive warfare. True to his military dogma 
of a ‘final victory’ to be brought about by military means, Hitler stuck to his 
intention to deprive the Red Army of its offensive capability by renewed, if 
necessarily limited, offensives. In consequence, after the beginning of 1943 
an ambitious tank programme moved to the centre of German armament ef- 
forts; it was on this that Hitler pinned his special hopes during the months 
which followed. Another point of main effort was the manufacture of artillery 
pieces and infantry ammunition for the earliest possible re-equipment of the 
formations in the east. 

Concentration of armaments on a theatre of war in which a strategic de- 
cision could no longer be brought about inevitably restricted the possibili- 
ties in other sectors of army, and more especially naval and air force, equip- 
ment. Although 1943-4 once more saw substantial productivity increases in 
these areas, these were in no way sufficient to offset the increased produc- 
tion of the Allied powers. More particularly, it no longer proved possible 
to compensate for the structural weaknesses of what military potential was 
still available—such as insufficient protection of armaments centres by the 
Luftwaffe or inadequate security in the approaches to the German sphere 
of power by naval forces. While the Americans and British in the spring of 
1943 were still at the beginning of developing their aerial armaments and 
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air offensives, and while in terms of instrument technology—such as radar— 
they were already ahead of Germany, the Luftwaffe had arrived at a tem- 
porary pause in the development of such defensive weapons as anti-aircraft 
artillery and fighter aircraft. Trail-blazing novel aircraft types were not yet 
ready for serial production; their development had not been forced during 
the early years of the war because of technical difficulties and the belief in 
its short duration. Much the same applied to the technological inferiority of 
Germany’s light naval units, especially the U-boats, whose development from 
the submersible to the pure submarine began only in response to the Al- 
lies’ highly effective anti-submarine potential, and which therefore came too 
late. 

Until 1943, emphasis had been on the full utilization of the available ar- 
mament potential for the quantitative fulfilment of the requirements of the 
Wehrmacht services; as a result the technological lag behind the western Al- 
lies increased progressively, so much so that Allied superiority in terms of 
weapons technology, especially in aerial and naval warfare, had become crush- 
ing. Added to this was the fact the constant switching of priorities and interfer- 
ence with the armament programmes undermined an otherwise still existing 
framework for prolonged defensive warfare at a time when the actual power- 
sphere of the Axis in Europe was not yet directly threatened. Even so, the 
future fate of ‘fortress Europe’ was only a matter of time: after the forced 
withdrawal of the German U-boats from the North Atlantic and the Allies’ 
capture of the North African coast facing Europe in the spring of 1943, their 
ability to develop and maintain their quantitative and qualitative superior- 
ity, and hence their newly won strategic initiative, rose very rapidly. They 
benefited, in particular, from the fact that the British Isles—undisturbed by 
German opposition—had become an arsenal and springboard for an inten- 
sified air offensive and subsequent invasion of the European continent. The 
Axis powers were left only short-term, mostly useless, reactions, as they had 
their backs to the wall in all areas of warfare, with no alternative to defeat be- 
ing discernible. In Germany the supreme leadership was increasingly moving 
in a fantasy world, in which any reference to the actual situation was per- 
ceived as a depressing and disturbing factor, as it revealed the hopelessness 
of the war. To have yielded to strategic wishful thinking despite the shat- 
tering lessons of the war, and, in contrast to 1918, not infrequently against 
their own better knowledge, represents perhaps the most serious failure, dur- 
ing those critical months, on the part of the top military leadership—even 
though that attitude should be viewed in the light of totalitarian conditions 
and, after the beginning of 1943, the Allies’ demand for ‘unconditional sur- 
render’. 

That failure was certainly not the accidental result of specific structural as- 
pects of the ‘Fuhrer state’. Hitler’s progressive military ‘seizure of power’ and 
the resulting dismantling of the Reich’s top military authorities with the ac- 
companying gradual incapacitation of their leading representatives resulted in 
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a considerable fragmentation and departmentalization of areas of competence, 
which in turn increasingly channelled overall strategic responsibility towards 
the person of the Fthrer. Regardless of the measure of his personal compe- 
tence, whose patent shortcomings naturally emerged with particular effect in 
just these circumstances, such a system of command, one-sidedly tailored to 
a single individual, was totally inappropriate to the complexity of the war, 
which had vastly increased since 1939. Moreover, corrupted by numerous 
earlier successes, it showed little capacity for learning. In contrast to Stalin’s 
structurally comparable regime, that of National Socialism did not react to the 
major reverses of 1941 and 1942-3 by delegating command functions, thereby 
relieving its decision-making top, but on the contrary by concentrating further 
command functions on Hitler’s person. The resulting permanent overtaxing 
of the dictator, as the crises of 1942 revealed, thus frequently paralysed the 
regime’s decision-making centre at the crucial moment. Along with ideologi- 
cal megalomania, lack of potential and resources, overextended front lines, 
and the weaknesses of the system of alliances, it was ultimately this evidently 
irremediable functional handicap which robbed the German leadership of any 
chance of seeing the war through to a victorious end or at least concluding it 
by political compromise. 
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